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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  EDITION 


The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  the  product  of  a  close  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  previous  or  twelfth  issue.  EflPort  has  not  been  spared  to  bring 
every  portion  of  the  volume  up  to  date,  the  while  being  heedful  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  both  the  practitioner  and  student.  Most  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  more  practical  aspects  of  medicine,  to  symptomatology,  diag- 
nosis, including  etiology  and  treatment,  thus  attempting  to  make  manifest 
disease  at  the  bedside  in  its  many  relationships,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  clinical  features  and  their  pathologic  causes. 

Much  matter  has  been  added — e.  g,,  on  Treatment  of  Tetanus,  Acidosis 
(in  Diabetes),  Chylothorax,  on  Etiology  of  Aortic  Incompetency,  Treatment 
of  Asthma,  Diverticulitis,  Functional  Tests  of  Hepatic  Insufficiency,  Gaucher's 
Disease,  Estimation  of  Renal  Function,  Anaphylaxis  of  Food  Intoxication, 
the  Pneumococcic  Infections,  Focal  Sepsis,  Rat-bite  Fever,  Febris  Wolhynica, 
and  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris.  The  following  subjects  have  been  rewritten: 
Prophylactic  Vaccination,  Specific  Therapy  in  Typhoid  Fever,  Specific  Therapy 
in  Tuberculosis,  Pellagra  (Nutritional  Disorder),  Splenic  Anemia,  the  Ar- 
rhythmias, Intestinal  Toxemia,  Bacteriology  of  Whooping-cough,  Hemolytic 
Jaundice,  and  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Not  a  few  sub- 
jects have  found  new  places  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  most 
modem  and  approved  classification  of  disease.  It  is  believed  that  without 
impairment  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book,  but  rather  distinct  gain  to  the 
reader,  the  description  of  certain  complaints  whose  incidence  has  materially 
declined  has  l)een  abridged  so  as  to  permit  of  a  fuller  discussion  of  other  affec- 
tions and  conditions  which  have  recently  attracted  an  increasing  share  of  pro- 
fessional attention.  In  the  main,  however,  the  same  systematic  and,  it  is 
believed,  convenient  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  has  l)een  followed  in 
this  as  in  previous  editions. 

A  few  diagnostic  tables  have  been  added.  These  have  l)een  found  highly 
useful  alike  to  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  economizing  the  time 
of  l)oth  by  reason  of  greater  brevity  and  lucidity,  in  aiming  to  obtain  a 
working  knowledge  in  a  practical  form  of  the  contrasting  features  between 
diseases  that  may  present  points  of  great  similarity  at  the  l)edside. 

A  satisfactory  diagnosis  -si  baso'],  t* s;  b  rule,  up&r>B  azl  appeal  to  general 
pathology-  or  morbi<j.pliyi^9k/^y^,to  jLhe.clinioal  !abp.*atovy  and  physical  diag- 
nosis, as  well  as  to  recognized  causative  factors,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
of  disease.  This  is  the  only  method  by  which  real  advancements  in  the  study 
and  recognition  of  disease  are  possible,  and  it  is  the  one  that  has  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

In  the  sections  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  disease  the  most  attentive 
consideration  has  been  accorded  to  the  principles  on  which  must  ever  rest  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  individual  complaints;  in  a  word,  to  causal  treatment. 
To  meet  the  indications  presented  by  the  attendant  symptoms,  however,  is 
an  important  branch  of  the  therapeutic  management  of  disease*,  and  it  has 
received  due  attention  in  the  pages  of  the  present  volume. 
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Dr.  John  H.  Musser,  Jr.,  has  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  the  revision 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  work,  and  to  his  splendid  efforts  the  author  owes 
more  than  he  can  express.  The  section  on  Nervous  Diseases  was  practically 
rewritten  by  Dr.  Charies  S.  Potts.  Dr.  Musser  has  also  seen  the  work 
through  the  press.  My  best  thanks  are  due  Dr.  H.  Leon  Jameson,  my  Asso- 
ciate at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  for  kind  aid  in  gleaning  the  most 
recent  advances  from  the  literature. 

James  M.  Anders. 
1605  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
October,  1917. 
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PREFACE 


This  work  is  meant  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  general  and  of  the  diagno- 
sis, differential  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  disease  in  particular.  The 
historic  development  of  the  subjects  treated  has  been  either  briefly  given 
or  intended!;  omitted,  since  this  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  a  prac- 
tical treatise  on  medicine.  Although  the  book  as  a  whole  is  submitted 
to  the  critical  judgment  of  a  learned  profession,  it  may  be  pardonable  to 
emphasize,  provisionally,  a  few  features  pertaining  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  separate  subjects,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  material  under  the 
latter — to  indicate  some  of  the  more  salient  lineaments,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  general  design.  Since  in  medical  schools  it  is  taught  from  a  separate 
chair,  the  pathology  (special)  of  the  individual  affections  has  almost  in- 
variably been  taken  up  before  the  etiology ;  from  this  point  the  student 
will  find  the  story  of  each  affection  a  continuous  one.  The  practitioner, 
however,  must  ever  aim  to  associate  the  clinical  symptoms  with  the 
morbid  lesions. 

Under  special  etiology  the  bacteriology  has  been  prominently  men- 
tioned, since  we  owe  to  it  the  rapid  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
study  of  the  causation  of  disease. 

The  differential  diagnosis  has  in  many  instances  been  tabulated — an 
ear-mark  that  I  confidently  believe  will  be  found  especially  helpful.  It 
may  be  stated  that  not  less  than  fifty-six  diagnostic  tables  are  scattered 
throughout  the  work,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are 
mv  own. 

Such  formulae  have  been  introduced  into  the  text,  and  only  such,  as  a 
more  or  less  extended  experience  has  shown  to  be  possessed  of  real  thera- 
peutic importance.  Whilst  these,  and  all  additional  points  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  the  single  affections,  may  serve  as  jxuides,  particularly 

to  the  beginner,  I  fully  appreciate  how  often  the  practising  physician  is 
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placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  form  a  therapeutic 
judgment  for  himself.  Whenever  the  dosage  is  stated,  the  metric  equiv- 
alent is  placed  in  parentheses,  the  number  of  grams  being  stated  in  round 
numbers  (5) — 4.0 ;  ^ — 32.0)  in  order  to  render  it  of  greater  practical 
value.  In  all  instances,  however,  in  which  this  would  involve  an  im- 
portant difference  in  quantity  the  exact  decimal  figures  are  given.  A 
considerable  variation  from  the  usual  classification  of  diseases  may  be 
observed,  but  this  is  accounted  for  in  the  text  wherever  it  occurs. 

Preference  has  been  given  to  the  modem  orthography  and  termi- 
nology, not  only  because  it  is  more  euphonious,  but  also  because  of  its 
adoption  by  the  standard  lexicographers. 

I  have  gleaned  without  stint  from  medical  literature  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  book  up  to  date,  and  if  I  have  failed  to  give  full  credit  in 
every  instance,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  here  due  and  are  |! 
cheerfully  made.  The  chief  results  of  my  personal  experience  and  obser-  '' 
vation,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  decades,  and  derived  from  both  ' 
hospital  and  private  practice,  will  also  be  found  upon  these  pages. 

I  wish  to  thank  Prof.  W.  C.  Hollopeter,  who  has  written  some  of  the 
articles  upon  the  diseases  of  children,  as  measles,  chicken-pox,  mumps, 
whooping-cough,  and  the  acute  diarrheas,  and  who  has  kindly  aided  in 
the  preparation  of  those  upon  diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  also  to  Dr.  C.  L.  Furbush  for  kind  aid 

in  preparing  some  of  the  illustrations,  to  Doctors  Robert  N.  Willson, 

Howard  S.  Anders,  and  Geo.  W.  Pfromm  for  valuable  assistance  while 

the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  and  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Davis  for 

preparing  the  index. 

JAMEb  M.  ANDEB& 
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INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 


TYPHOID  FEVER 

(Enteric  Fever;  Abdominal  Typhus;  Ileotyphoid;  Nerven  Fieber) 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  which  the  definitive  cause 
is  the  specific  bacillus  of  Eberth  (Bacillus  typhosus).  It  is  characterized, 
pathologically,  by  hyperplasia  and  sloughing  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the 
solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  coupled  with  parenchymatous  changes  in  the 
principal  viscera,  and  clinically  by  its  gradual  onset,  peculiar  temperature- 
curve,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  rose-colored  spots,  diarrhea,  tympanites,  sero- 
reaction,  and  a  liability  to  certain  complications  (intestinal  hemorrhage, 
perforation,  etc.).  The  disease,  however,  is  a  bacteremia,  and  typhoid  infec- 
tion is  no  longer  an  anatomic  entity,  and  does  not  always  produce  typical 
tj'phoid  fever. 

History. — Although  known  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  typhoid 
fever  was  clearly  distinguished  from  typhus  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Louis  of  Paris  in  1829  proposed  the  term  typhoide,  but  it  remained  for  Gerhard 
of  Philadelphia  to  discriminate  typhoid  from  typhus  fever  as  the  result  of  his 
own  precise  clinical  observations.  His  account  of  the  disease  was  ably  cor- 
roborated by  the  writings  of  E.  Hale  and  James  Jackson,  Sr.  (1838,  1839). 
Later  Shattuck  of  Boston  and  Jenner  of  London  made  important  contributions 
to  the  subject.  Shattuck's  experiments  on  typhus  and  t^'phoid  fevers  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  England,  and  Alfred  St  ilia's  studies  of  the  former 
affection  in  Dublin  and  Naples,  and  of  the  latter  in  Paris,  increased  greatly 
our  knowledge  of  these  diseases.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  above- 
mentioned  American  authors  the  true  nature  and  identity, of  tj^phoid  fever 
were  appreciated  in  America  at  an  earlier  day  than  in  either  France  or  England. 

Briefly,  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  erroneous 
notions  concerning  the  similarity  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  establishment  of  their  points  of  dissimilarity  on  the  other. 

Pathology. — The  lesions  produced  by  t^-phoid  fever  may  conveniently 
l>e  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Primary  lesions,  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the 
spcKrial  bacillus  up>on  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestines,  the  mesenteric  and 
other  lymph-glands,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  spleen.  Typhoid  septicemia 
without  localizing  lesions  is  also  a  recognized  form  of  the  disease.  (2)  Second- 
ary lesions,  due  chiefly  to  the  indirect  effect  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  secon<lary 
infection,  for  the  occurrence  of  which  the  essential  lesions  furnish  the  golden 
opportunity. 

(1)  The  PRIMARY  MORIUD  CHANGE.S  in  the  Peyer  patches  and  solitary  glands 
of  the  intestines  are  divided,  usually,  into  four  stages: 

(a)  The  Stage  of  Infiltration. — The  lymph-follicles  l>ecome  engorged 
(hyperplasia),  particularly  Peyer's  glands  in  the  ileum  and  near  the  valve, 
2  *  17 
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and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum.  Frequently  the 
solitary  glands  in  the  small  intestine,  the  colon,  and  rarely  the  rectum  be- 
come similarly  infiltrated.  In  mild  cases  a  few  Peyer's  patches  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  are  alone  the  seat  of  infiltration  and  subsequent  changes. 
The  follicles  are  grayish-white  in  color,  and  may  project  from  3  to  5  mm.  or 
more.  Rarely  the  solitary  glands,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  mustard-seed  to  a 
large  pea,  also  become  prominent  and  show  a  bold  attempt  at  pedunculation. 

The  histologic  changes  at  first  consist  in  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  which  later  are  more  or  less  compressed  (as  a  consequence  of 
cell-infiltration),  giving  to  the  follicles  their  whitish,  anemic  appearance.  The 
cellular  elements  partake  of  the  natiu^  of  lymph-corpuscles.  Some  of  these 
cells  are  larger  and  are  epithelioid  in  character,  with  ten  or  more  nuclei. 
The  mucosa  and  muscularis  adjacent  to  the  glandular  structures  may  be  simi- 
larly infitrated. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  the  stage  of  infiltration  terminates  either 
in  resolution  (rare)  or  in  necrosis  and  sloughing.  The  infiltrated  cells  may 
undergo  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  followed  by  absorption.  This  process 
— ^resolution — during  its  progress  produces  pitting  of  the  swollen  follicles.  In 
consequence  of  these  minute  points  of  necrosis  the  plaques  now  present  a 
characteristic  reticulated  appearance  (plaques  k  surface  r^ticul^).  When 
resolution  occurs,  accompanied  by  destruction  of  the  follicles,  small  hemorrhages 
may  take  place  into  the  glandular  structure.  These  hemorrhages  may  occasion 
pigmentary  deposits  in  the  follicular  depressions,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
"shaven-beard*'  appearance. 

(6)  Necrosis  or  81oui:hing. — In  all  save  the  milder  grades  of  cell-infiltration 
the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  cannot  subside  before  necrosb  occurs. 
The  latter  process  results  partly  from  compression  and  choking  of  the  blood- 
vessels by  the  cell-proliferation,  and  partly  from  the  direct  action  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  leading  to  so-called  anemic  necrosis.  Thus,  necrotic  crusts  (sloughs) 
are  formed,  which  are  gradually  separated  and  cast  off.  While  not  all  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer  which  are  the  seat  of  cellular  infiltration  undergo  subsequent 
necrosis,  as  a  rule  those  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  do,  and  show 
the  process  in  its  completest  development.  The  depth  to  which  the  necrosis 
extends  is  quite  variable.  It  may  involve  only  the  most  superficial  layers  of 
the  mucosa,  or  it  may  extend  in  depth  till  it  reaches,  or  even  perforates,  the 
outer  or  serous  coat;  but  usually  this  work  of  destruction  does  not  dip  below  the 
submucosa  or  muscularis.  The  necrosed  portions  become  detached — a  process 
that  proceeds  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center — leaving  behind  the  typhoid 
ulcer.  The  stage  of  necrosis  and  sloughing  begins  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  days,  end  ends  on  or  about  the  twenty-first  day. 

(c)  Stage  of  Ulceration. — ^The  size  and  shape  of  the  ulcers  correspond 
exactly  to  the  necrosed  areas  in  these  respects.  A  single  gland  of  Peyer  gen- 
erally presents  several  ulcers  of  irregular  outline  separated  by  strips  of  mucous 
membrane.  Rarely  the  entire  plaque  is  implicated,  in  which  case  a  large 
oval  ulcer  is  the  result,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  the  ulcers  often 
coalesce  until  they  almost  encircle  the  bowel.  The  ulcers  of  the  solitary  glands 
assume  a  rounded  form.  The  character  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  will  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  intestinal  coat  which  forms  its  base,  though  usually  it  is 
clean  and  smooth.  The  edges  are  usually  irregular,  engorged,  soft,  and  fre- 
quently overhanging.  In  the  lower  segment  of  the  ileum  ulcers  may  be  numer- 
ous, and  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  typhoid  ulcers  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  large  intestine,  i,  e.,  in  the  cecum  and  colon. 

Hemorrhage  usually  results  from  erosion  of  a  vessel — an  accident  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  sloughs — but  small  bleedings  may  take 
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place  from  the  swollen,  hyperemic  edges  of  an  ulcer.  Perforation  of  the 
bowel  occurs  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  cases.  J.  A.  Scott  has  pointed  out  two 
varieties:  (a)  Circular,  pin-point  in  size,  due  to  a  perforative  necrosis  (com- 
mon), and  (6)  a  large  aperture  (as  the  result  of  extensive  necrosis)  ranging  in 
size  from  the  finger-tip  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  perforations  may  be  mul- 
tiple, though  they  are  usually  single.  The  small,  deep  ulcers  are  more  apt 
to  lead  to  complete  perforation  than  larger  ones,  and  the  site  of  the  orifice  is 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum.  The  lesions  of  peritonitis 
invariably  follow.  Perforation  of  the  large  bowel  is  exceedingly  rare.  Ex- 
ceptionally the  appendix  is  the  seat  of  ulcer.  Localized  abscesses  have  been 
found  under  these  circumstances.  Diuing  the  stages  of  necrosis  and  ulceration 
a  catarrhal  state  of  the  mucosa  of  the  intestines  exists.  The  diarrhea  which 
usually  accompanies  typhoid  is  ascribable,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  catarrhal 
state  of  the  large  bowel. 

(d)  Healing  follows  promptly  upon  the  formation  of  the  ulcer.  At  first 
a  granular  tissue  covers  its  floor.  The  mucous  membrane  is  replaced,  including 
the  glandular  elements  and  epithelial  layer,  and,  as  in  the  stage  of  necrosis 
and  sloughing,  so  the  healing  process  advances  inward  from  the  border  of  the 
ulcer.  Indeed,  it  is  this  process  that  dislodges  the  necrotic  crust.  Occasion- 
ally ulcers  are  seen  extending  in  one  direction  while  healing  in  another.  The 
cicatrix  formed  by  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  presents  a  smooth  and  often  pig- 
mented surface. 

The  stages  thus  far  described  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  follow  one  another, 
since  two  or  more  may  be  illustrated  at  once  by  a  group  of  ulcers  occupying 
the  intestines.  When  death  occurs  during  a  relapse  fresh  ulcers  are  observed 
by  the  side  of  those  partially  healed. 

The  Mesenteric  Glands.— -Changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands  occur  simultane- 
ously with  those  in  the  intestines,  and  those  situated  opposite  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  ileum,  the  portion  of  the  bowel  showing  the  most  extensive  ulcera- 
tion, are  most  profoundly  involved.  Hyperemia  and,  later,  swelling  due  to 
cell-infitration  are  among  the  earliest  changes,  and  correspond  with  the  lesions 
noted  in  the  intestines  {vide  supra).  The  mesenteric  glands  exhibit  great 
variations  in  size,  ranging,  as  they  do,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hen*s  egg. 
Their  color  is  a  grayish  red.  Resolution  commonly  occurs,  but,  if  it  does 
not,  then  necrosis  of  the  central  portion  (due,  most  probably,  to  the  same  causes 
that  produce  necrosis  of  the  intestinal  lymph-follicles)  occurs.  Le  Conte 
believes  that  perforation  of  the  capsule  of  the  glands,  when  it  occurs,  is  due 
either  to  the  presence  of  the  staphylococcus  or  streptococcus  or  to  thrombosis 
of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  mesentery  outside  of  the  glands.  Still  other  glands 
become  h^-peremic  and  swollen  (retroperitoneal,  bronchial),  but  these  usually 
tend  toward  resolution. 

The  Spleen. — With  rare  exceptions  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged  in  typhoid 
fever.  At  first  hyperemic,  the  tissue  then  grows  soft  and  granular,  and  at 
times  is  almost  diffluent  on  section.  Infarction  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  and 
may  lead  to  suppuration.  Keen  has  searched  the  literature  and  found  only 
9  cases  of  abscess.  In  rare  instances,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of 
injury,  the  spleen  may  rupture,  and  the  records  of  2000  postmortems  at  the 
Munich  Pathologic  Institute  furnish  5  cases.     Perisplenitis  rarely  occurs. 

Gall-bladder, — This  may  show  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  rarely  a  croup- 
ous, diphtheritic,  or  ulcerative  inflammation  leading  to  j)erforation.  West- 
cott  has  tabulated  30  cases  of  typhoid  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  that 
resulted  in  perforation.  Chiari*s*  and  Flexner*s'  figures  show  that  t^-phoid 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder  in  more  than  50  p)er  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases. 

'  Pray,  med,  Woch.,  1903,  No.  22.  *  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp,  Reports^  vol.  v. 
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Chiarolanza^  found  that  t^-phoid  bacilli  injected  intravenously  reached  the 
gall-bladder  in  18  out  of  23  cases,  entering  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa.     (Vide  Acute  Infectious  Cholecystitis.) 

Mallory  has  shown  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  produces  a  toxin  which  causes 
proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  along  the  line  of  absorption  from  the 
intestines,  both  in  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels.  These  cells  increase  in 
size  and  number,  and  manifest  phagocytic  properties. 

(2)  Lesions  Due  in  Part  at  Least  to  Secondary  Infections. — ^The  le- 
sions in  other  organs  are  of  subsidiary  importance,  and,  while  they  are  to  some 
extent  secondary  in  nature,  we  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
these  and  those  that  are  primary.  In  the  kidneys,  pleura,  pharynx,  larynx, 
and  tonsils  primary  implantation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  may  rarely  occur 
(vide  infra). 

The  liver  early  becomes  hyperemic,  and  later  is  softer  and  paler  than  is 
natural.  Handford  has  described  necrotic  areas,  and  Wagner  minute  lympho- 
mata.  Rarely  infarction  and  abscess  occur.  Mesenteric  abscess  and  per- 
forative appendicitis  may  be  followed  by  pylephlebitis.  The  microscope 
reveals  parenchymatous  and  granular  degeneration.  The  cells  contain  an 
abundance  of  fat,  while  their  nuclei  have  lost,  in  great  part,  their  outline. 
Pylephlebitis  may  follow  abscess  of  the  mesentery. 

The  kidneys,  like  the  liver,  exhibit  parenchymatous  degeneration.  They 
are  somewhat  pale  looking,  are  cloudy  on  section,  and  sUghtly  swollen,  and 
under  the  microscope  granular  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  convoluted  tubules  is  observed.  More  rarely  the  lesions  are  those  of 
acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  Small  areas  of  round-cell  infiltration  may  develop 
late  in  the  course  of  typhoid,  and  these  may  present  an  appearance  similar  to 
lymphomata  or  may  undergo  softening  and  suppuration,  giving  rise  to  miliary 
abscesses.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  not  infre- 
quently the  seat  of  a  mild  grade  of  catarrh  and,  rarely,  of  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation. Typhoid  cystitis  is  still  more  common,  and  the  bladder  may  also  be 
the  seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation.  Rarely  orchitis  is  encountered.  On 
making  cultures  from  sections  of  the  kidneys  not  a  few  observers  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  si)ecific  bacillus  of  tj'phoid. 

In  the  lungs  are  found  morbid  lesions  in  nearly  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  belonging  to  the  essential  pathologic  processes  is  bronchitis,  due  to  a 
congested  and  catarrhal  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  lesions 
of  lobular  pneumonia  present  a  complicating  condition  in  many  instances; 
those  of  lobar  pneumonia  also  may  be  present,  though  less  commonly.  The 
so-called  hypostatic  congestion  is  often  found,  but  is,  I  think,  less  frequent  than 
is  supposed  by  many  authors.  Embolic  infarctions,  having  their  origin  in 
thrombi  occup^-ing  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  are  sometimes  present.  Gangrene 
may  also  occur. 

Pleurisy  is  rarely  met  with.  It  is  generally  of  the  plastic  variety,  although 
empyema  occurred  in  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  Munich  cases.  The  initial 
lesion  may  be  pleuritic. 

The  larynx  and  the  pharynx  may  manifest  changes.  Ulcers  have  been 
observed  on  the  epiglottis  and  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  them  on  the  pharynx.  When  situated  in  the  larynx  they  may 
extend  in  depth  till  they  reach  the  perichondrium,  causing  perichondritis,  with 
or  without  edema  of  the  larynx.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
ulcers  (Eichhorst).  Catarrhal,  or  even  croupous,  pharyngitis  may  occur,  and 
a  swelling  of  the  follicles  of  the  pharynx  and  base  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  noticed 
in  many  cases.     True  aphthous  changes,  affecting  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 

^  Zi8chr,f,  Hygiene  w.  Infectionskr,,  1908,  Ixii,  1. 
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may  be  present  as  a  secondary  event.  The  tonsils  may  present  ulcers.  The 
mucosa  ef  the  stomach  is  sometimes  congested,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  typhoid 
ulcers,  although  thb  is  rare.  The  majority  of  typhoid  patients  present  a 
specific  gastritis. 

Peritonitis  is  always  found  in  fatal  cases  in  which  the  bowel  has  been  per- 
forated. The  condition  is  a  general  one,  save  in  the  rare  instances  mentioned 
below,  and  there  is  usually  much  fibrinopurulent  effusion  present.  Diffuse 
peritonitis  may  be  present  without  perforation,  and  results  sometimes  from  a 
localization  of  the  typhoid  poison  in  the  peritoneum,  from  rupture  of  suppurat- 
ing mesenteric  glands,  and  from  direct  extension  of  intestinal  inflammation  to 
the  peritoneum. 

The  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  changes.  Acute  endocarditis  may  be 
a  very  rare  complication,  while  pericarditis  occurs  relatively  more  often — viz. 
in  14  of  the  Munich  postmortems  before  mentioned.  Myocarditis  b  a  common 
event,  the  cardiac  muscle  exhibiting  parenchymatous  and,  less  commonly, 
hyaline  degeneration,  and  the  latter  change  sometimes  leads  to  sudden  rupture 
of  the  muscular  fibers,  with  a  fatal  result  (myocardite  s^gmentaire).  It  is, 
however,  a  significant  fact  that  in  many  instances,  even  of  the  severest  type, 
the  cell-fibers  may  show  slight,  if  any,  noticeable  change.  Out  of  48  cases, 
16  showed  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  3  a  proliferative  endarteritis 
in  the  small  vessels  (Dewevre). 

The  arteries  have,  in  a  number  of  instances,  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
two  forms  of  arteritis  (Bari^):  (a)  Acute  obliterating  arteritis  and  (d)  partial 
arteritis.  These  conditions  may  affect  the  smaller  vessels,  particularly  those 
of  the  heart,  but  they  occur  most  commonly  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. Thrombi  are  found  in  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
veins — most  frequently  in  the  femoral  vein,  and  less  often  in  the  cerebral 
sinuses.  According  to  Flexner,  thrombi  may  be  caused  by  auto-agglutina- 
tion of  the  red  cells. 

The  voluntary  muscles  undergo  parenchymatous  and,  occasionally,  a 
hyaline  change,  though  this  is  not  a  feature  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  The 
latter  form  of  degeneration  does  not  affect  the  whole  muscle,  but  only  certain 
fibers,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  recti  abdominis,  the  diaphragm,  the  adductors  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  pectorals  are  the  seats  of  the  lesion.  The  parts  affected 
are  pale  and  i>ossess  a  grayish,  waxy  luster.  Histologically,  the  process  implies 
the  transformation  of  the  muscular  fibers,  and  especially  the  cement  substance, 
into  a  homogeneous,  pliable  mass.  Regeneration  of  the  fibers  occurs  during 
convalescence.  Hemorrhages  into,  and  rarely  abscesses  in,  the  intermuscular 
tissue  occur. 

The  nervous  system  presents  no  gross  lesions,  if  we  except  meningitis, 
the  latter  occurring  as  a  complication;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  having l)een 
present  in  only  11  of  the  2000  Munich  cases.  In  a  few  instances  large  cerebral 
hemorrhages  have  been  met  with,  but  these  are  apparently  coincidental,  while 
capillary  hemorrhages  into  the  cortex  may  \ye  numerous.  Meningeal  hemor- 
rhages may  also  occur.  Slight  edema  of  the  cerebral  cortex  has  l>een  noted. 
The  p<»ripheral  nerves  are  not  infr(»quently  the  seat  of  parenchymatous  change, 
with  or  without  local  neuritis,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  trunks  of  the  vagi  exhibit 
an  inflammatory  change  which  Levin  l)elieves  is  the  cause  of  the  laryngitis, 
pharyngitis,  pharyngolysis,  and  arhythmia  sometimes  observed. 

The  blood  shows  few  im(>ortant  alterations.  The  re<l  bloo<l -corpuscles  htv 
relatively  increase<l  during  the  febrile  period  and  marke<lly  <liniinishe<l  during 
conval<*scence,  but  the  great  loss  of  water  during  the  former  pericMl  and  a  reab- 
sorption  during  the  latter  will  ex-plain  these  interesting  facts  (Henry).  Leuko- 
cj'tosis  is  absent  (vide  infra,  p.  38). 
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Etiology. — Bkcterioloor- — The  bacterium  which  ia  the  specific  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  was  discovered  by  Eberth,  whose  researches  were  later  confirmed 
by  the  investigations  of  Gaffky  and  others. 

General  Characters. —It  is  a  short,  thick  bacillus,  about  three  times  as  long 
as  it  is  broad,  with  rounded  ends  (Fig.  1),  It  is  motile,  due  to  the  presence  of 
cilia,  and  when  stained  exhibits  vacuolations  that  have  been  mbtaken  for 
spores.     It  is  easily  stained  with  all  the  anilin  dyes. 

Characteristic  Growth. — Upon  gelatin  pistes  it  develops  ic  grayish  trans- 
lucent colonies  with  irregular  borders  and  ridged  surfaces.  Upon  agar  the 
growth  is  not  characteristic;  upon  the  potato,  especially  If  it  has  been  rendered 
slightly  acid,  it  forms  a  perfectly  transparent  growth  that  is  only  evident 
as  a  slight  apparent  increase  of  moisture  upon  the  surface,  and  as  offering  a 
greater  resistance  to  the  point  of  the  needle  when  scraped  across  it.  It  neither 
coagulates  milk,  liquefies  gelatin,  nor  produces  indol.  The  organism  never 
forms  spores.  Moreover,  the  bacillus  has 
no  greater  powers  of  resistance  than  the 
ordinary  bacteria. 

Experimental  Typhoid.  —  Inoculated 

.  .  .  ,       into  lower  animals  the  bacillus  frequently 

/  I  \     "^"^3   fatal   results  without    producing 

^  .^1  1     the  lesions  characteristic  of    typhoid  in 

^E  I  .  I    human     beings,     although     occasional 

^^k  I  I    typical  tj-phoid    ulcers    have    been    ob- 

HL  J    served.       The    susceptibility     of     lower 

^^^'  ' ,  .    /     animals,  though  normally  slight,  can  be 

^Mw^j^  /  m/       increased    by  preliminary    injections    of 

^■fifc^      y  y  saprophytic  bacteria,  this  result  having 

^^^X      %  *■  hecn    obtained   by   Alessi    when    he    ex- 

^^      ^  posed  animals  to  the  gases  produced  by 

ii«.  i.-Typhoid  bBdiii  wiih  flsgeita;  X  1000.     putrefying  matters.     It  has  been  found 

that    the    ulcerative    intestinal    lesions 

produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  bacilli  or  their  toxins  in  large  quantities  into 

the  blood  of  rabbits  may  also  be  caused  by  other  bacteria,  including  the  Bacillus 

coli  commune.    Metchnikoff,'  however,  has  administered  foods  contaminated 

with  weak  dilutions  of  bacillus-infected  feces  to  chimpanzees;  they  contracted 

characteristic  typhoid  fever. 

Usually,  in  making  a  bacUriohgic  diagnosis  the  typhoid  bacUlus  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  those  organisms  that  morphologically  resemble  it  and  pre- 
sent almost  identical  charateristics  upon  various  culture-media,  such  as  the 
bacillus  of  Shiga,  paracolon  bacilli,  and  the  Bacillus  coh  communis. 

Hatore  of  ^e  Typhoid  Toxin. — The  toxic  agent  in  typhoid  fever  is  probably 
a  poison  derived  from  the  bacilli,  either  through  the  disintegration  of  the 
bacteria  with  the  formation  of  poisonous  protein  products  or  as  a  resiilt  of  some 
definite  constituent  of  the  ceil  which  is  liberated  by  autolysis  after  the  deaUi 
of  the  organism  (endotoxin).  Probably  both  factors  are,  in  part,  responsible 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  infection  together  with  a  third  possibility  which  is  not 
definitely  proved,  i.  e.,  a  toxin  secreted  by  the  living  organism,  an  exogenous 
toxin,  a  notable  example  of  which  is  the  toxin  secreted  by  the  diptheria  bacillus. 
Diatiibntion  in  the  Body. — The  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  intestinal 
tract,  the  lymph-glands,  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  the  spleen,  the  liver, 
the  gall-bladder,  the  rose-colored  spwts,  the  blood,  and  the  bile.  The  Bacillus 
typhosus  is  most  abundant  in  the  duodenum  and  Jejunum;  it  is  practically 
constant  in  cultures  made  from  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  (Jurgens).  The 
1  Jour.  ATTier.  Med.  Amoc.,  April  16,  1910. 
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Bacillus  typhosus  is  demonstrable  in  the  stools  (in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases),  the  urine  (Wright  and  Semple),  the  sputa,  the  vomita,  milk,  and  the 
sweat.  Less  commonly  it  has  been  found  in  foci  of  suppuration  and  in 
exudations  (pleural,  endocardial). 

The  Bacilli  Outside  the  Body. — ^The  bacilli  cannot  maintain  a  permanent 
existence  outside  the  human  body.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  condi- 
tions indispensable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  typhoid  germs  prevail, 
and  corresponding  with  such  periods  of  time  more  or  less  extensive  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  may  occur.  It  is  known  that  the  typhoid  bacilli  may 
retain  their  vitality  for  from  seven  to  fourteen  days  in  water,  disappearing  from 
the  same  on  account  of  the  presence  of  saprophytes;  but  an  epidemic  or  an 
endemic  of  typhoid  fever  implies  persistent  contamination  of  the  drinking- 
water.  They  have  been  found  in  water-filters  (Prudden,  Ernst).  Multiplica- 
tion of  the  bacilli  may  take  place  in  water,  in  milk  (very  rapidly),  and  in  the 
soil,  where  they  preserve  their  vitality  under  favorable  conditions  (for  eleven 
months — Robertson).  Freezing  does  not  kill  them,  as  they  may  live  in  ice 
for  several  months  (Prudden).  They  have  been  discovered  in  infected  water, 
but  they  are  thoroughly  destroyed  by  boiling.  Alice  Hamilton  has  isolated 
typhoid  bacilli  from  tubes  inoculated  with  flies  caught  in  two  undrained  privies, 
on  the  fences  of  two  yards,  on  the  walls  of  two  houses,  and  in  the  room  of  a 
typhoid  fever  patient. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (a)  Geographic  Location. — In  temperate  zones 
typhoid  fever  prevails  constantly  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  has  been 
shown  in  recent  times  to  be  comparatively  common  in  the  tropics  (e.  ^.,  India) 
as  well  as  in  many  cold  latitudes  (Iceland,  Norway).  It  formerly  exhibited 
an  appalling  fatality  in  armies  in  the  field,  but  since  the  routine  immunization  of 
soldiers  has  become  general  typhoid  fever  has  become  relatively  rare  among 
the  men  thus  treated.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  there  were  1580  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  and  one-fifth  of  the  soldiers  in  the  national  encampments 
suffered  from  the  disease.  In  the  recent  mobilization  of  the  regular  army  and 
the  national  guard  on  the  Mexican  border  only  two  cases  developed.  There 
has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  typhoid  fever  in  large  cities 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  particularly  in  Germany  and  European 
countries,  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  methods  of  sanitation  which 
prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  infection  of  the  drinking-water  at  its  source  and 
which  require  proper  filtration  and  sedimentation  of  the  water  before  it  is 
distributed  to  the  urban  (population. 

(6)  Seasons  exert  a  decided  influence  upK)n  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  t>'phoid.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Murchison,  Bartlett,  Osier,  Hirsh, 
and  others  the  time  of  greatest  liability  to  typhoid  fever  is  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  the  early  autumn  (August,  September,  and  October).  The  remain- 
ing summer  and  autumn  months  yield  a  relatively  larger  number  of  cases 
than  the  winter  and  spring;  again,  in  winter  more  cases  are  met  with  than  in 
the  spring,  which  furnishes  fewest  number  of  cases.  After  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mers typhoid  fever  is  especially  apt  to  be  prevalent,  and,  according  to  Baum- 
garten,  a  relatively  large  amount  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere  may  disseminate 
the  typhoid  germs.     Epidemics,  however,  may  occur  at  any  season. 

(c)  Condition  of  the  ''Ground  Soil." — Pettenkofer  and  his  disciples  con- 
tend that  when  the  standing  water  in  the  soil  reaches  a  high  level  fewer  cases 
occur,  and  when  it  falls  to  a  low  level  or  below  the  mean  height  the  cases  be- 
come more  numerous.  This  dictum,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  conclusively 
proved  with  reference  to  many  localities.  The  jwisoned  foci  may  be  more 
effectively  drained  by  the  springs  and  streams,  since  the  latter  contain  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  solid  matter  when  the  ground-water  is  low.     Epidemics 
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of  typhoid  fever,  however,  occur  repeatedly  without  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  ground-water. 

(d)  Age.-T-Typhoid  fever  may  occur  at  any  age.  It  is,  however,  especially 
frequent  among  young,  robust  individuals  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
years.  Later  in  life  it  becomes  progressively  less  common,  though  cases  have 
occurred  at  or  beyond  the  seventieth  year.  Young  children  are  not  exempt, 
and  cases  among  them  are  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  if  we  except  those 
under  one  year  of  age.  When  contracted  late  in  pregnancy  typhoid  may  be 
congenital  (Freund  and  Levy).  The  typhoid  bacilU  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  from  the  fetus,  and  Moss^  and  Fraenkel  have  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation that  the  Widal  test  can  be  obtained  from  the  placenta  and  blood  of 
the  fetus. 

(e)  Sex  probably  does  not  affect  the  degree  of  liability  in  typhoid. 

(/ )  Individual  Predisposition. — ^This  b  usually  acquired.  An  instance  of 
acquired  predisposition  is  to  be  noted  in  the  great  susceptibility  which  exists 
among  persons  who  have  recently  moved  from  rural  districts  to  cities.  Thus, 
Louis  found  "that  of  129  cases,  73  had  not  resided  in  Paris  over  ten  months, 
and  102  not  over  twenty  months."  Defective  ventilation,  filth,  overcrowding, 
and  imperfect  drainage  increase  susceptibility.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  disease  is  on  the  increase  in  rural  sections.  Fulton  claims  that 
propagation  is,  in  general,  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

Immunity. — ^The  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  confers  an  approximate, 
though  not  an  absolute,  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks.  Most  persons, 
however,  enjoy  natural  immunity  from  the  affection. 

In  this  connection  two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration: 

(1)  What  are  the  methods  of  conveyance  of  the  poison  to  healthy 

PERSONS? 

Isolated  cases  and  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  are  alike  to  be  attributed 
to  antecedent  cases  of  the  disease,  and  this  fact  presupposes  that  the  bacillus 
of  typhoid  leaves  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  It  does  so  in  the  stools,  the  urine, 
and  occasionally  in  the  vomitus  and  sputum. 

The  dejecta  and  the  urine,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  infection, 
may  be  conveyed  to  well  persons  by — 

(a)  Infected  Drinking-water. — In  most  instances  the  poison  is  trans- 
mitted from  those  affected  with  the  disease  to  those  in  health  through  the 
drinking-water  supply,  as  shown  by  many  epidemic  outbreaks  in  which  the 
mode  of  origin  has  been  traced.  Wells,  storage  reservoirs,  springs,  and  rivers 
may  become  contaminated  and  cause  an  epidemic. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  a  most  deplorable  epidemic  occurred  in  Plymouth, 
Penna.,  a  town  of  8000  inhibitants.  At  first  the  nature  of  the  affection 
was  not  recognized,  and  before  it  ceased  1200  persons  were  affected,  with 
130  resulting  deaths.  This  epidemic  was  investigated  by  Shakespeare  and 
L.  H.  Taylor,  and  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  a  single  case  of  typhoid 
occurring  in  a  house  on  a  hill  which  sloped  toward  the  water-supply  of  the  town. 
This  patient  was  ill  during  January,  February,  and  March,  while  the  ground 
was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  upon  which  the  dejecta  were  thrown. 
On  March  25th  there  was  a  considerable  rainfall,  followed  by  a  sudden  thaw, 
and  the  water  ran  at  once  through  the  various  surface  channels  into  a  brook, 
which^  in  turn,  emptied  into  the  reservoir.  On  April  10th  other  cases  of  the 
disease  appeared,  and  those  citizens  who  obtained  their  water  from  other 
sources  than  the  infected  reservoir  escaped.  The  outbreaks  at  Maidstone 
(1897),  at  Butler,  Pa.  (19a3),  and  Coatesville,  Pa.  (1914),  are  convincing 
and  instructive  as  regards  the  causative  influence  of  a  contaminated  water- 
supply. 
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(6)  Infected  milk  frequently  conveys  the  poison.  It  may  become  polluted 
by  water  which  has  been  used  either  to  wash  the  cans  or  for  diluting  purposes, 
or  the  bacilli  may  be  transferred  to  milk  by  the  unclean  hands  of  the  milker. 
Numerous  instructive  epidemics,  originating  in  infected  milk,  have  been 
reported.  E.  B.  Bigelow  has  rei>orted  a  milk-borne  epidemic  which  was 
traced  to  one  male  bacilli  carrier,  and  involving  204  cases.  The  occurrence 
of  numerous  cases  among  children  suggests  contaminated  milk.  Epidemics  of 
typhoid  have  been  clearly  caused  by  ice  cream  and  candies. 

Solid  forms  of  food  (salads,  watercress,  celery,  fruits)  may  be  contaminated 
by  infected  water  or  dust  or  by  the  fingers  of  the  nurse  or  the  patient.  During 
the  late  Spanish-American  War  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  have  been  conveyed 
from  the  latrines  directly  to  the  victims  or  to  the  kitchens  and  mess-tables 
by  swarms  of  flies.  Vaughan^  confirms  this  view,  and  has  also  observed  that 
"officers  whose  mess-tents  were  protected  by  means  of  screens  suffered  pro- 
portionately less  from  typhoid  fever  than  did  those  whose  tents  were  not  so 
protected."  He  believes  that  fecal  matter  containing  the  typhoid  germ  may 
adhere  to  the  fly,  and  be  mechanically  transi>orted,  and  further  suggests 
the  possibility  of  the  bacilli  being  carried  in  the  digestive  organs  of  the  fly, 
and  deposited  with  its  excrement.  The  Spanish-American  War  Commission 
(Reed,  Vaughan,  and  Shakespeare)  found  the  principal  factors  in  the  spread 
of  typhoid  were  flies  and  dust  as  carriers  of  contagion.  H.  W.  Conn  has  shown 
that  oysters  while  being  fattened  or  freshened  may  become  infected  with  water 
polluted  by  sewage,  and  Foote  has  shown  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  will  not 
only  retain  its  vitality  in  the  salt  water  in  which  the  oysters  are  fed,  but  that  it 
will  live  even  longer  in  the  oyster  itself.  Phillip  Marvel  has  repK>rted  a  small 
epidemic  (comprising  a  total  of  72  cases)  due  to  infected  oysters  that  occurred 
at  Atlantic  City  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  of 
1902.  Newsholme^  attributed  one-third  of  a  total  of  56  cases  of  typhoid  to 
the  eating  of  raw  shell-fish. 

(c)  Carriers. — Park  states  that  examinations,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
show  that  fully  2  per  cent,  of  persons  who  have  had  typhoid  fever  are  typhoid 
bacilli  carriers,  the  organism  persisting  chiefly  in  the  bile  passages,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  the  intestines  and  urinary  bladder.  Hutchinson's^  investiga- 
tions show  that  8.3  per  cent,  of  typhoid  fever  patients  are  excreting  the  causal 
organisms  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  while  6.3  per  cent,  of  these  do 
not  continue  to  be  infective  for  more  than  one  month  from  that  time.  A  few 
of  them  pwLss  infected  urine,  but  most,  infected  feces.  During  the  declining 
and  postfebrile  stages  the  urine  is  probably  the  most  dangerous  excretion  con- 
taining bacilli.  Stokes  and  Clarke*  examined  810  cases  with  these  results: 
Temi>orary  intestinal,  32,  or  4.0  per  cent.;  temi>orary  urinary,  33,  or  4.0  per 
cent.;  chronic  intestinal,  11,  or  1.6  per  cent.;  chronic  urinary,  2,  or  0.24  per 
cent.  Typhoid  bacilluria  may  persist  for  a  long  time  after  apparent  recovery. 
Finally,  one  in  every  five  hundred  healthy  adults  who  has  never  knowingly 
had  typhoid  fever  is  a  carrier  through  contact  with  infection.  It  would  seem 
that  there  are  several  periods  of  "effectiveness**  and  "ineffectiveness"  (the 
latter  coinciding  with  the  early  months  of  the  year)  of  typhoid  bacilli  carriers. 
According  to  the  Germans,  the  most  common  source  of  the  bacillus  is  a  chronic 
carrier,  the  later  causing  alx>ut  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Conradi  claims  that 
four  times  as  many  women  as  men  Ix^come  chronic  carriers. 

{d)  Contagion  or  Direct  Transmission. — This  neci\ssitates  direct  con- 
tact with  the  typhoid  stools.  It  affords  a  ready  explanation  for  contraction 
of  the  disease  by  interns  and  nurses  who  attend  to  the  stools,  the  IhhI-  and  the 

>  PhUa.  Med.  Jour.,  June  9,  1900.  »  BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  June  8,  1895. 

•  Medical  Chronicle,  Januar>',  1912.  *  The  Lancet,  London,  March  11,  1916. 
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body-linen  of  the  patient,  and  by  laundresses,  who  are  affected  with  grei 
relative  frequency.  Out  of  1500  cases  treated  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospita 
31  were  contracted  in  this  manner  (Futcher). 

(e)  "Oround-soiL" — ^The  former  great  pre\'alence  of  t^^phoid  in  Munic 
was  due  to  pollution  of  the  soil  (Childs). 

(/)  Sewer-fas. — ^The  recent  researches  of  Bergey  and  of  Abbott  show  thi 
sewer-gas,  per  se,  cannot  cause  tj-phoid  fever. 

ig)  Sand-storms. — ^Tooth  states  that  sand-storms  may  contaminate  artick 
of  food  with  the  bacillus. 

(A)  The  hands  of  chronic  carriers  may  be  the  medium  of  transferena 
Courmont^  claims  that  dogs  are  typhoid  bacilli  carriers. 

(2)  Through  ii'hat  chaxxei^  do  the  bacilu  enter  the  body? 

(a)  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  eases  the  badDi  are  swallowed.  In  th 
stomach  they  meet  with  the  acid  gastric  secretions,  which  often  destroy  then 
Tlie  alkaline  juices  of  the  small  intestine,  however,  furnish  ev^ry  conditio 
necessarj'  for  their  further  growth  and  development.  They  penetrate  th 
mucosa  and  attack  primarily  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  plaques.  Nex 
they  invade  the  mesenteric  glands,  reaching  the  circulation,  spleen,  liver,  an 
other  organs  a  little  later. 

(6)  The  possibility  that  the  bacilli  may  reach  the  blood-stream  throu^ 
the  respiratory  organs  must  be  conceded;  and  hence  the  added  possibility  tha 
they  may  set  up  initiatory  lesions  either  in  the  tonsils,  lungs,  or  pleura,  passio; 
thence  into  the  circulation,  must  also  be  granted.  Vau^ian  inclines  to  th 
opinion  that  the  bacillus  may  be  inhaled  in  the  infected  dust  by  troops  on  th 
march.  Complete  desiccation,  however,  soon  destroj-s  the  typhoid  genu 
Primarj'  localization  of  great  severity  may  also  occur  in  the  kidneys  and  cew 
brospinal  meninges,  giWng  rise  to  special  clinical  varieties  (riVfe  infra), 

(c)  Typhoid  Septicemia. — By  this  is  meant  a  general  infection  with  th 
bacilli  without  localized  lesions.  The  special  mode  of  infection  is  not  cleai 
Brion  and  Kayser'  conclude  from  extensive  bacteriologic  and  clinical  studie 
that  tN-phoid  fever  may  start  as  a  l\Tnph-and-blood  affection  (possibly  enterin; 
by  way  of  the  tonsils). 

(</)  Typhoid  infection  predisposes  the  sj'stem  to  secondary'  infections  witl 
various  bacilli  (streptococcus,  staphylococcus.  Bacillus  coli  commune,  pneumo 
coccus).  The  portals  of  entrance  for  these  micro-organisms  are  variou 
(e.  g.,  respiratorj'  tract,  l\Tnphatics). 

Clinical  History. — I.  incubation. — ^The  average  duration  of  the  perioc 
of  incubation,  or  the  time  between  the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  th 
SN-stem  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  active  sN^mptoms,  ranges  from  ten  day? 
to  three  weeks;  this  inter\'al  may  rarely  be  shorter,  although  oftener  it  i 
somewhat  longer.  During  this  period  the  patient  may  experience  no  deviatioi 
from  health,  but  in  most  cases  there  are  prodromal  s\inptoins,  such  as  langucMr 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  headache,  neuromuscular  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs 
a  disinclination  to  exercise,  etc.  These  symptoms  last  from  a  few  days  to  i 
week  or  more. 

II.  General  Symptomatology  and  Course. — On  account  of  the  peculiai 
temperature-curve  in  tv-phoid  fever  its  course  falls  naturally  into  three  periods— 
the  stage  of  development;  the  acme  or  fastigium  (corresponding  to  the  hei|^1 
of  the  disease);  and  the  stage  of  decline  or  defervescence.  It  is  convenient 
to  speak  of  the  various  weeks  of  the  affection  when  referring  to  these  stagea 
TTius,  the  first  week  represents  the  stage  of  development  {stadium  tncrementt)^ 
the  second  and  third  weeks  (in  cases  of  average  severity)  the  fastigium,  whifc 

*  Bulletin  de  Vacademie  de  mhiecine^  Paris,  June  28,  1910. 

*  Deutsehes  Archivf.  klin,  Medicin,  last  indexed,  vol.  xiv,  p.  1832. 
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the  fourth  week  in  the  typical  form  (the  third  week  in  mild  eases)  corresponds 
to  the  third  stage  {stadium  decrementi)  of  the  disease. 

(a)  Stage  of  Development. — ^The  invasion,  as  a  rule,  is  gradual,  the  symp- 
toms being  chilliness  and  feverishness,  with  increase  in  the  severity  of  the 
prodromal  symptoms.  At  or  about  this  time  nose-bleed  may  betray  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  Typhoid  fever  rarely  starts  in  with  a  distinct  rigor.  The 
symptoms  just  described  are  quickly  followed  by  a  prostration  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  compel  most  patients  to  take  to  their  beds.  From  this  latter 
event  b  usually  dated  the  ofiset  of  the  affection.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  regard 
the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  (chilliness,  elevation 
of  temperature,  with  their  attendant  discomforts)  as  the  time  of  onset,  since 
many  patients  continue  in  their  avocations  for  days  after  the  first  symptoms 
appear. 

The  OTiset  may  be  marked  by  symptoms  resembling  influenza  (Bunce).  In 
my  experience  cases  in  which  general  pains,  including  backache  or  slight 
pharyngitis,  are  seen  at  the  onset  are  not  rare.  Among  soldiers  in  the  present 
European  war  Goldscheider  points  out  that  the  first  symptoms  were  often 
those  of  sciatica  or  other  neuralgia,  cholecystitis,  cystitis,  tonsillitis  or  deafness. 
Again,  invasion  may  be  ushered  in  by  various  nervous  symptoms  (e.  g,,  con- 
vulsions in  children)  or  marked  pulmonary  features,  especially  those  of  severe 
bronchitis,  or  by  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  e.  g,,  vomiting  and  diarrhea. 

With  the  progress  of  the  initial  period  the  symptoms  usually  increase  in 
severity;  the  fever  rises  day  by  day,  terrace-like,  till,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days,  the  second  stage,  or  fastigium,  is  reached.  Anorexia,  thirst,  and  head- 
ache are  often  marked,  the  skin  hot  and  dry  to  the  feel,  the  tongue  coated,  the 
sleep  disturbed,  and  constipation  is  generally  present.  The  patient  may  com- 
plain of  sensations  of  chilliness  alternating  with  flushings  of  heat,  and  there 
is  a  slight  cough.  The  pulse  is  somewhat  quickened  (from  90  to  108  per  minute) 
and  is  full. 

The  physical  signs  are  not  prominent.  The  abdomen  is  often  slightly 
distended  and  tender;  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  swollen.  The  association  of 
splenic  enlargement  and  dry  bronchitis  point  to  this  disease. 

(6)  Fasticiom,  or  the  second  stage,  commences  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
and  lasts,  in  tjpical  cases,  about  two  weeks.  During  the  first  week  of  the  fas- 
tigium (the  second  of  the  disease)  the  general  sjTnptoms  become  more  marked. 
The/<*Frr  remains  high,  the  evening  temperature  usually  reaching  103°  or  104°  F. 
(39.4°  or  40.°  C),  and  exhibits  the  continued  t>T)e.  The  pulse  is  accelerated, 
but  not  dicrotic.  The  headache  disappears,  and  mental  dulness  and  slowness 
are  conspicuous,  but  there  may  be  mild  delirium,  particularly  at  night.  There 
is  a  dry  cough  and  the  physical  signs  indicate  more  or  less  extensive  bronchitis. 
The  tongue  is  coated  and  may  become  dry,  the  belly  is  somewhat  swollen  and 
tender,  and  diarrhea  often  replaces  constipation.  The  spleen  is  decidedly 
enlarged,  and  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease  a  number  of  roseate  spots 
appear  on  the  trunk.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  week  a  grave  or  even 
fatal  condition  may  be  developed  as  a  result  of  intense  nervous  or  pulmonary 
symptoms,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  or  perforation. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  fastigium  (the  third  week  of  the  disease)  the 
marked  general  symptoms  already  noted  persist  in  severe  types  of  the  affection. 
The  pulse  varies  from  110  to  120,  and  is  now  often  dicrotic,  while  the  tempera- 
ture may  approach  the  remittent  t>T>e.  In  addition,  this  period  furnishes  most 
of  the  untoward  complications  (lobular  pneumonia,  h^^wstatic  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  perforation,  peritonitis),  and  in  the  absence 
of  serious  local  complications  grave  general  conditions  may  be  presented.  The 
duration  of  this  stage  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  type. 
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In  typical  cases  the  end  of  the  fastigium  marks  the  beg^ning  of  the  last 
stage  (that  of  defervescence),  and  duiing  this  period  the  temperature  falls 
by  iyn*.  Measured  by  days,  it  declines  by  degrees,  both  the  morning  and 
evening  temperatures  being  often  one  or  two  degrees  lower  than  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  Thus  is  formed  a  more  or  less  regular  step-like  line  of  descent.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are  two  notable  exceptions :  From  the  beginning  of  the 


period  of  defervescence  the  morning  remissions  may  strike  the  normal  point, 
while  the  evening  exacerbations  Wcome  less  and  less  marked,  until  they  also 
lAuch  the  normal.  Under  these  circumstances  the  temperature-curve  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  the  quotidian  intermit  tents,  and  rarely  the  tertian  fever-curve 
obtains.  In  comparatively  rare  instances  the  morning  temperature  Hhow.t  a 
deeper  remission  on  each  successive  day,  while  the  evening  temperature  re- 
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mains  high  for  several  days,  when  it  also  declines.  This  period  lasts  from  one 
week  to  ten  days — a  longer  time  than  the  initial  stage  with  its  ascending  type 
of  fever. 

In  the  severe  and  protracted  forms  of  typhoid  fever  there  occurs  between 
the  second  stage  (fastigium)  and  the  third  stage  (defervescence)  another,  to 
which  Wunderlich  has  given  the  name  of  the  "ambiguous  period."  This  lasts 
from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  more,  and  is  characterized  by  a  striking  diurnal 
range  of  temperature,  with  marked  irregularities.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
sometimes  produced  by  an  auto-intoxication. 

Abnormal  Course  of  the  Fever, — The  pyrexial  peculiarities  yet  to  be  pointed 
out  are  less  usual  than  the  foregoing,  although  of  sufficient  frequency  of  occur- 
rence to  demand  a  brief  description. 

The  first  stage  varies  but  little  from  the  regular  course  described  above. 
A  sudden  elevation  of  temperature,  however,  is  seen  in  those  cases  that  begin 
with  a  severe  rigor,  accompanied  by  pneumonic,  catarrhal,  and  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms.  Pepper  and  Stengel  have  reported  7  cases  with  acute  onset, 
and  Moore,  of  Dublin,  states  that  the  whole  course  (since  1889)  has  become 
more  typhus-like  than  formerly.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
European-war  typhoid,  were  onset  marked  with  high  fever  and  symptoms 
of  bronchitis  and  rheumatism,  with  a  rapid  pulse  (contrary  to  the  typical  form) 
due  to  cardiac  overfatigue  (Frugoni). 

In  the  lightest  forms  the  fastigium  may  be  practically  absent,  defervescence 
setting  in  upon  the  first  day  of  the  fastigium.  There  is  also  a  class  of  cases  in 
which,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  the  fever  is  distinctly  inter- 
mittent or  remittent,  and  in  which  careful  blood  examination  fails  to  disclose 
the  Plasmodium  malarice.  The  same  form  of  temperature-curve  is  seen  in 
those  rare  instances  of  typhoid  fever  which  occur  in  subjects  previously  infected 
with  malaria.     These  two  classes  of  cases  run  a  favorable  course  as  a  rule. 

Sudden  deep  temporary  drops  in  the  temperature  may  occur  during  the 
fastigium.  (1)  This  may  take  place  during  the  early  part  of  the  fastigium 
without  obvious  cause.  (2)  Intestinal  hemorrhage  almost  invariably  produces 
a  sudden,  and  sometimes  a  great,  fall  of  temperature.  Osier  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  a  drop  of  10°  F.  (5.5°  C.)  followed  melena.  The  blood  does 
not  appear  in  the  evacuations  of  the  patient  for  six  to  twelve  hours  or  more 
after  the  temperature  has  begun  to  fall;  and  hence  a  critical  decline  of  tempera- 
ture during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the  third  week  of  the  disease 
suggests  that  hemorrhage  has  probably  taken  place.  (3)  The  occurrence  of 
peritonitis  is  marked  by  a  sudden  and  considerable  fall  of  temperature.  (4)  In 
the  female,  abortion  or  premature  delivery  occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever  produces  a  decided  lowering  of  the  temperature.  (5)  Collapse  of  the 
circulation  sometimes  occurs  with  a  notable  remission  of  temperature — an 
ominous  association  of  events,  and  one  which  I  observed  in  two  cases  occurring 
in  females  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital.  In  one  of  these  cases  two  such 
periods  of  collapse  occurred,  and  in  the  other,  three,  though  both  finally  recov- 
ered under  prompt  and  continuous  stimulation.  Occasionally  hyperpyrexia 
is  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  and  most  frequently  just  before  dissolution,  when 
the  thermometer  may  register  108°  or  even  109°  F.  (42.2°-42.7°  C).  A  fresh  rise 
with  marked  irregularity  of  temperature  may  occur  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fastigium  or  the  period  of  decline,  and  is  often  dependent  upon  some  local 
complication  (late  pneumonia,  parotitis,  etc.). 

The  stage  of  defervescence  is  sometimes  much  prolonged,  though  most  fre- 
quently there  is  simply  a  slight  evening  elevation  (99°  to  100°  F.— 37.2*^-37.7° 
C.),  the  morning  temperature  being  normal.  The  causes  of  retarded  decline 
are,  for  the  most  part,  obscure.     I  believe  that  many  of  them  are  ascribable  to  a 
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mild  grade  of  intestinal  intoxication,  and  in  my  hands  a  mild  saline  laxative 
has  been  the  means  of  cutting  them  short  in  a  number  of  instances.  An  exami- 
nation should,  however,  be  made  for  some  localized  inflammatory  complication, 
though  this  is  not  always  discernible,  as  in  the  case  of  suppuration  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  Sluggish  typhoid  ulcers  which  refuse  to  heal  promptly  may  act 
as  a  cause  of  the  slow  decline;  they  are  often  due  to  the  post-typhoid  anemia 
and  exhaustion. 

Post-Typhoid  Elevation  of  Temperature, — After  both  the  evening  and  morning 
temperatures  have  become  normal,  fresh  temporary  elevations  (102°  or  103 
F.— 38.8°-39.4°  C.)  frequently  appear.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  unassociated 
with  any  other  symptoms,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  temperature  falls 
rapidly  to  the  normal.  These  are  termed  recrudescences,  and  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  typhoid  relapses.  They  are  probably  produced  in  various 
ways — by  errors  in  diet,  constipation,  mental  emotion,  excitement.  "There 
are  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  the  fever  seems  to  be  really  a  nervous  phenom- 
enon" (Osier).  It  is  most  common  in  children  and  in  persons  of  a  decidedly 
nervous  temperament.  Certain  local  sequelae  may  cause  post-typhoid  fever, 
such  as  abscess  and  periostitis.  Rarely  during  convalescence  a  sudden  and 
marked  elevation  of  temperature,  accompanied  or  not  by  rigor,  occurs,  but  it  is 
usually  of  short  duration  and  seldom  is  of  serious  import.  I  saw,  with  the 
attending  physician.  Dr.  Modell,  a  case  in  which  the  temperature  had  been 
normal  for  six  days,  when  rigors,  followed  by  steep  elevations  of  temperature, 
occurred  several  times  and  at  intervals  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  These 
high  temperatures  were  followed  by  a  rapid  decline  to  the  normal  and  by  sweat- 
ing, leaving  the  patient  profoundly  exhausted.  Subsequently  the  convalescence 
was  slow,  but  uninterrupted. 

Afebrile  Typhoid. — As  the  term  indicates,  typhoid  fever  may  run  a  course 
attended  with  all  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  save  only  the  fever.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  of  great  rarity. 

(6)  Skin. — The  eruption  is  highly  characteristic,  and  usually  decides  the 
diagnosis.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  or  about  the  eighth  day,  and  sometimes  a 
little  later.  Occasionally  it  does  not  appear  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of 
the  disease.  It  consists  of  distinct,  rose-colored,  and  slightly  elevated  papules, 
having  a  rounded  or  lenticular  form  and  a  diameter  varying  from  one  or  two 
to  three  lines.  The  papules  are  almost  invariably  found  upon  the  trunk,  and 
especially  ujwn  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
to  which  regions  they  may  be  wholly  confined.  They  may,  however,  be  absent 
from  the  usual  seats  and  present  elsewhere,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  the 
back,  and  the  thighs  should  always  be  inspected.  They  disappear  u(>on 
pressure,  but  reappear  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  These  rose-colored 
spots  last  three  or  four  days,  and  appear  in  successive  crops,  each  one  being 
made  up,  usually,  of  a  few  s(>ots — a  half-dozen  to  a  dozen.  Rarely  the  erup- 
tion is  abundant  on  the  trunk,  even  extending  to  the  extremities  and  head; 
but  there  is  no  direct  corresi>ondence  between  the  extent  of  the  eruption  and  the 
severity  of  the  cases.  Occasionally  the  spots  are  entirely  absent — a  condition 
most  frequently  met  with  in  children,  and  less  often  in  elderly  persons. 

Other  eruptions  are  often  present,  and  their  negative  diagnostic  value  must 
be  kept  in  remembrance.  Minute  pearly  vesicles  (sudamina)  may  appear. 
They  are  limited  to  the  abdomen,  the  axilla,  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thighs  as  a  rule,  and  are  in  great  measure  due  to  profuse  sweating. 

A  scarlet-colored  erythematous  eruption  sometimes  appears  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  in  typhoid  fever.  Urticaria  and  purpura  are  rarely  seen. 
Out  of  250  cases  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  treated  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  2  manifested  purpuric  spots. 
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Extensive  ecchymoses  may  occur,  but  are  rare,  and  merely  symptomatic  of  th 
hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Cutaneous  hoils  and  abscesses  due  to  secondary  infec 
tion  with  the  pyogenic  cocci  are  a  comparatively  frequent  and  late  developmen 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Peliorrwta  typhosa  in  the  form  of  little  bluisl 
subcuticular  si>ots  (the  "taches  bleu&tres"  of  the  French  writers)  may  appeal 
but  they  are  not  related  specially  to  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  recent  case  of  m^ 
own  were  undoubtedly  due  to  pediculi.  Gangrene,  chiefly  of  the  lower  extremi 
ties,  has  been  noted  in  214  cases  (Keen),  and  is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  the  badfl 
and  their  toxic  products,  to  an  obliterating  endarteritis,  thrombosis,  or  embolisin 

ProftLse  sweats  form  a  conspicuous  symptom  in  many  epidemics  of  th 
disease,  with  or  without  accompanying  fits  of  chilliness  or  rigors,  and  constitut 
the  sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever  (Jaccoud).  Some  of  these  cases  resembk 
ordinary  intermittents.  Edema  of  the  skin  may  be  observed  and  is  due  mos 
frequently  to  anemia  or  cachexia,  though  sometimes  to  nephritis.  A  loca 
form  of  edema  affecting  the  leg  is  not  uncommon,  and  for  this  form  thrombose 
of  the  femoral  vein  is  chiefly  responsible.  A  peculiar  "musty"  odor  is  exhale( 
from  the  skin  in  some  instances  of  typhoid  fever.  The  patient  assumes  tb 
dorsal  decubitus  and  is  exposed,  particularly  in  cases  of  prolonged  duration,  U 
the  danger  of  the  formation  of  bedsores.  TTiey  are  most  prone  to  occur  on  tin 
nates  and  the  heels,  and,  once  started,  they  are  apt  to  spread  till  they  attaii 
to  large  diminsions,  with  extensive  undermining  of  the  skin.  The  conditioi 
is  serious.  Jaundice,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  is  a  rare  symptom,  am 
generally  does  not  come  on  until  the  middle  of,  or  until  late  in,  the  disease 
(DaCosta).  Among  other  rare  forms  of  eruption  are  herpes,  erysipelas,  onychia 
and  transverse  strise  or  scars,  which  occur  in  young  subjects  about  the  knees 
and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs.  During  and  after  the  conclusion  of  con- 
valescence the  hair  falls  out,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  invariably  renewed.  Thi 
nails  sometimes  become  roughened  and  brittle,  while  transverse  pale  lines  <» 
ridges  can  usually  be  observed  in  them,  marking  the  impairment  of  nutritioi 
during  the  disease  (mde  Relapse). 

(c)  Digestiye  System. — The  symptoms  referable  to  the  gastro-intestina 
canal,  though  not  very  striking  in  most  cases,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
interest  because  of  their  direct  connection  with  the  pathognomonic  lesions  d 
typhoid.  At  the  onset  of  typhoid  fever  constipation  is  the  general  rule,  and 
this  may  persist  to  the  end  of  the  illness,  though  more  commonly  a  moderate 
diarrhea  appears.  Osler,^  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  however,  met  an 
initial  diarrhea  in  322  out  of  829  cases.  During  the  second  week  of  the  affection 
the  stools  number,  on  the  average,  from  two  to  four  or  more  daily.  It  is  only 
in  comparatively  rare  instances  that  ten  or  more  movements  per  diem  occur, 
and  the  severity  of  the  diarrhea  depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  catarrh, 
particularly  of  the  large  intestine.  When,  however,  the  ulcerative  process  is 
chiefly  limited  to  the  colon,  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
diarrhea.  Indeed,  in  those  instances  in  which  there  is  urgent  diarrhea  of  a 
dysenteric  character  the  ulcers  are  especially  marked  in  the  colon,  with  diph- 
theritic inflammation  of  the  surrounding  mucosa.  Involuntary  dbcharge  of 
the  feces  may  occur. 

The  stools  present  a  characteristic  yellow  appearance,  suggesting  by  their 
color  and  consistence  a  comparison  with  pea  soup.  They  are  usually  eithCT 
fluid  or  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  and  are  offensive  and  of  an  alkaline 
reaction.  On  standing,  they  separate  into  two  layers — ^an  upper,  liquid, 
cloudy  layer,  and  a  lower,  thick  yellow,  sedimentary  layer,  in  which,  on 
macroscopic  examination,  remnants  of  food  and  grayish-yellow  fragments 
(necrotic  crusts  of  Fever's  plaques)  from  a  half  to  an  inch  in  length  may 
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be  detected.  Microscopically,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  undigested 
particles  of  food,  epithelial  debris,  blood-corpuscles,  crystals  of  triple  phos- 
phates in  abundance,  and  innumerable  bacteria.  Laboratory  tests  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  dejecta.  Tympanites,  mainly 
affecting  the  colon,  is  a  common  though  rarely  a  striking  feature,  and  cases  of 
a  quite  serious  nature  are  observed  in  which  the  abdomen  presents  a  concavity 
throughout  the  entire  illness.  The  latter  is  less  unfavorable  by  far  as  a 
symptom  than  excessive  tympanites,  which  interfers  with  both  the  respiration 
and  heart  action.  Tympanites  is  apt  to  be  most  marked  in  serious  cases  which 
have  diarrhea  as  a  prominent  symptom,  though  the  latter  may  not  even  be 
present.  It  is  due  to  the  generation  of  gas  from  decomposing  food,  and  to  the 
arrest  of  peristaltic  movements  in  consequence  of  degeneration  of  the  muscularis 
of  the  intestines.  Pain  is  absent  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  when  present  is 
not  intense,  save  in  rare  instances.  Pressure  upon  the  ileocecal  region  usually 
causes  a  gurgling  noise,  but,  although  this  symptom  is  commonly  present,  it  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  disease.  There  is  generally  also  a  slight  degree  of 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  under  pressure,  most  marked  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  hence,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  presence  of  ulcers  in  this  region. 
Absence  of  tenderness,  however,  is  not  a  safe  indication  of  the  absence  of 
extensive  ulceration.  Extreme  senmtiveness  generally  denotes  peritonitis 
(often  without  perforation),  although  the  symptom  may  be  marked  in 
constipation.  ^ 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs  in  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  cases,  its  frequency 
varying  with  different  epidemics.  The  hemorrhages  appear  almost  invariably 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  third  weeks,  being  caused  by  the  opening 
of  blood-vessels  during  the  necrotic  or  ulcerative  process.  The  amount  may 
be  small,  or  it  may  be  from  1  to  2  or  3  pints  (05-1.5  liters),  or  even  more.  In 
one  of  my  own  cases  the  total  amount  of  blood  discharged  from  the  bowel  was 
nearly  5  pints  (2.5  liters),  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  The  blood  presents  a 
dark  hue,  and  that  which  is  passed  last  may  be  tarry.  Roman  has  examined  the 
feces  in  50  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  occult  bleeding. 
Blood  was  found  in  14  cases,  and  of  these,  7  were  severe,  3  moderately  severe, 
and  4  slight. 

The  significance  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  is  always  grave.  On  the  other 
hand,  recovery  is  possible  even  if  the  hemorrhage  he  copious  and  oft-repeated ; 
and  in  general  terms  it  may  \>e  said  that  death  supervenes  in  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  all  cases.  R.  G.  Curt  in  has  recorded  (50  cases,  of  which  4().()  per 
cent,  died;  he  argues  that  cold  applications  to  the  skin  and  the  necessary  dis- 
turl>ance  in  giving  a  cold  bath  tend  to  produce  melena.  It  occurred  in  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  cases  under  my  care  chiring  the  Spanish-American 
War,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  conveywl  from  the  various 
distant  camps  to  the  hospital.  A  fatal  result  may  occur  as  the  direct  effect  of  a 
profuse  hemorrhage.  When  death  does  not  follow  immediately,  the  signs  of 
collapse  and  of  anemia  appear;  yet  intestinal  hemorrhugt*  may  rarely  exert  a 
favorable  influence,  stupor  and  delirium  quickly  giving  place  to  consciousness. 
When  typhoid  fever  occurs  in  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  hemorrhage  occurs 
from  various  outlets. 

Perforation,  which  almost  invariably  produces  fatal  diffuse  peritonitis,  is 
the  accident  most  to  1k»  dreaded.  It  dm»s  not  lH»ar  a  fixed  relation  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  affection.  According  to  Fitz,  who  tabulated  4()S0  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  there  is  a  mortality  of  r>.r)S  per  cent,  from  perforation  of  the  bowel. 
Scott's  statistics,  embracing  9713  cases  from  English,  Cana<lian,  and  American 
hospitals,  give  a  mortality  of  3.0  per  cent,  from  perforation.  It  is  nuich  more 
oomnion  in  males  than  in  females,  and  appears  in  a  ratio  of  al)Out  71  to  29. 
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Age  has  a  decided  influence,  the  complication  occurring  oftenest  between  ta 
and  forty  years  of  age,  while  in  children  it  is  rare.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  ii 
the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  most  common  between  the  second  ani 
fourth  weeks  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  analyzed  by  Fitz  perforation  wa 
found  in  the  ileum  in  81.4  per  cent.,  in  the  large  intestine  in  12.9  per  cent.,  ii 
the  vermiform  appendix  in  2.5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  jejunum  in  1.29  per  cent 
The  accession  of  hypertension  of  the  pulse  is  indicative  of  approaching  per 
foration.  The  accident  is  usually  announced  by  the  sudden  advent  of  acut 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  quickly  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  collapse;  and  th 
fact  that  diffuse  peritonitis,  following  perforation,  may  develop  insidiously  mus 
be  recollected.  The  abdominal  muscles  become  rigid,  sensitive  to  touch,  am 
later  tympanites  develops.  Fluctuation  can  sometimes  be  elicited.  Oi 
percussion  splenic  and  hepatic  dulness  is  often  absent,  but  hepatic  dulness  ii 
also  wanting  when  the  distended  intestines  Ue  in  front  of  the  liver.  Shiftini 
dulness  in  the  right  flank  may  be  an  early  sign.  The  collapse  of  the  circulatorj 
system  is  evidenced  by  the  pinched  features,  hollow  cheeks,  vomiting,  and  thi 
small,  frequent  pulse.  A  rising  leukocytosis,  which,  however,  may  not  set  ii 
for  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom.  Crile  found  i 
rise  in  the  blood-pressure  in  6  cases,  and  Norris  makes  the  statement  thai 
following  the  occurrence  of  perforation  the  blood-pressure  within  two  to  foui 
hours  may  rise  20  to  70  mm.  Wilson  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  ai 
early  diagnosis  and  of  immediate  resort  to  operative  intervention. 

The  instances  that  develop  independently  of  actual  perforation  usualljf 
assume  the  local  or  circumscribed  form  of  peritonitis;  they  are  occasioned  in 
various  ways — e,  g.,  by  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  thi 
intestinal  ulcers,  primary  localization  of  the  virus  in  the  peritoneum,  and  rup- 
ture of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  condition  presents  corresponding  areas  d 
tenderness  under  gentle,  and  especially  under  prolonged,  pressure,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  exclude  the  intra-intestinal  states.  Generalized  peritonitis  may 
succeed  the  circumscribed  variety.  A.  McPhedran^  calls  attention  to  a  seroua 
peritoneal  effustion  (ascites)  and  its  physical  signs. 

The  mesenteric  lymph-glands  may  soften  or  suppurate  (vide  Pathology), 
and,  as  before  mentioned,  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  a  recrudescence,  or  they 
may  rupture  and  cause  diffuse  peritonitis. 

The  Spleen. — With  few  exceptions  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in  typhoid  fever, 
the  edge  usually  being  palpable  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  or  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fastigium.  It  generally  goes  on  increasing  in  size  till 
near  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  and  lessens  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks.  Swelling  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  absent  after  a 
copious  intestinal  hemorrhage  .and  in  elderly  typhoid  subjects.  When  the 
tympanites  is  excessive,  we  can  in  most  cases  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  existence 
or  non-existence  by  careful  palpation.  Suppurative  infarcts  or  softening  of 
the  spleen  may  start  a  peritonitis.  Rarely  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  organ 
may  occur,  which  is  manifested  by  intense  pain  in  the  splenic  region.  Bryan 
rei>orts  a  case  and  has  collected  24  others  from  the  literature. 

The  Liver, — A  slight  swelling  of  the  liver  can  sometimes  be  detected. 
Among  the  least  frequent  complications  is  jaundice  (vide  supra) ;  it  may  be  due 
to  cholangitis,  to  abscess,  and  to  gall-stones.  Cholecystitis  caused  by  the 
typhoid  bacillus  (vide  Pathology)  may  arise  during  the  attack  or  long  after 
complete  recovery.  In  most  cases  the  lesions  are  catarrhal,  but  they  may  be 
suppurative,  in  which  event  perforation  followed  by  peritonitis  may  occur. 
Calculous  cholecystitis  is  frequently  caused  by  the  tj^jhoid  bacilli,  but  may  not 
manifest  itself  for  a  variable  number  of  years  after  the  attack.     Suppurative 
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pylephlebiiu,  secondary  to  perforative  appendicitis,  may  be  a  complication. 
Multiple  abscess  may  occur. 

The  stomach  presents  no  characteristic  symptoms.  Of  the  anorexia  enough 
has  been  said,  but  during  convalescence  the  appetite  returns,  becoming  even 
voracious.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur  during  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  are  most  common  at  the  beginning.  When  they  appear  as  late  symptoms 
they  are  probably  excited  either  by  a  typhoid  ulcer  or  by  peritonitis.  Nausea 
is  often  traceable  to  other  causes — e,  g.,  to  errors  in  diet  or  to  the  use  of  irri- 
tating medicaments,  but  vomiting  also  occurs  from  unknown  and  inevitable 
causes.  It  may  become  a  grave  symptom.  Hiccup  b  a  rare  but  serious 
symptom.     Hematemesb  has  been  observed,  although  practically  imknown. 

The  pharynx  frequently  shows  catarrhal  irritation,  and  the  patient  may 
complain  of  dryness  or  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  Actual  sore  throat 
may  be  present  at  the  time  of  onset,  associated  with  a  diffuse  erythematous 
rash,  suggesting  scarlatina. 

The  Tonsils. — ^There  b  a  special  form  of  typhoid  in  which  there  appear 
upon  the  tonsib  pecuKar  patchy  elevations,  whitish  in  color,  which  undergo 
subsequent  ulceration.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  lesions  result  from  the 
local  action  of  the  specific  bacillus  in  an  unusual  situation.  Thrush,  affecting 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  even  extending  to  the  esophagus,  not  infrequently 
arises  as  a  complication.  The  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  as  a  rule,  with  a  yel- 
lowish-white fur;  later  it  clears  off  near  the  edges  and  tip,  while  the  center 
becomes  dry  or  brown  and  sometimes  fissured.  The  lips  are  also  dry,  some- 
times fissured,  and  often  covered  with  dry,  black  crusts  (sordes).  Ulcerative 
stomatitis  may  occur  if  the  mouth  is  not  kept  clean.  Under  these  circumstances 
secondary  lesions  evincing  unpleasant  and  even  serious  symptoms  may  also 
arise  in  organs  more  or  less  remote  from  the  mouth,  and  among  these  b  par- 
otitis, which  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  staphylococcus  or  streptococcus 
reaching  the  parotid  gland  by  the  way  of  Steno's  duct.  The  condition  is 
betrayed  by  such  symptoms  as  pain,  redness,  and  finally  by  fluctuation,  with 
an  elevation  of  the  bodily  temperature.  It  b  a  late-appearing  development, 
and  b  usually  unilateral,  though  it  may  be  bilateral.  Suppurative  otitis  media, 
a  rarer  complication,  arises  in  a  similar  manner,  the  pathogenetic  agents 
reaching  the  ear  through  the  eustachian  tube. 

(d)  Respiratory  System. — As  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  Pathology, 
bronchitis  is  almost  invariably  present,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
cough  b  slight.  The  condition  is  recognized  by  the  existence  of  numerous 
sibilant  r&les.  Very  rarely  bronchitis  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  early  stage  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  then,  except  this  fact  be  rememl)ere<l,  room  for  error  of 
diagnosb  exists.  Moreover,  in  cases  that  are  improperly  treated  the  bronchial 
secretions  are  apt  to  accumulate,  and  a  well-marked  bronchitis  may  be  the 
result.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  bronchitis  does  not  assume  a 
severe  type  in  cases  which  receive  proper  attention  from  the  beginning,  pro- 
vided the  patient  is  not  unusually  stupid  or  unconscious.  When  the  nervous 
phenomena  are  pronounced,  and  the  patient  maintains  the  dorsal  decubi- 
tus, bronchitis  of  a  severe  grade  and  affecting  the  smaller  bronchi  is  almost 
inevitable.  The  occurrence  of  an  intense  bronchitis  is  also  favored  by  condi- 
tions such  as  corpulence,  advunce<l  age,  and  emphysema.  These  cases  are 
apt  to  lead  to  lobular  infiltration — aspiration-pneumonia, 

Ijohular  pneumonia  may  take  on  a  putrid  nature  and  the  consolidated  area 
may  Ix^come  gangrenous.  As  a  sequel,  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  empyema  may 
originate  in  consecjuence  of  the  infiltratecl  lobules  l)eing  contiguous  to  the  pleura. 
If  the  lobules  occupying  the  peripherj'  of  the  lung  become  gangrenous,  perfora- 
tion of  the  pleura,  leading  to  pyopneumothorax,  may  result.     As  jwinted  out  by 
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Gordinier  and  Lartigau,^  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  typhoid  pleurisies  the 
aspirated  fluid  has  been  found  to  be  purulent  in  character.  Lobular  pneumonia 
may  be  attended  with  hurried  breathing  or  troublesome  cough.  More  commonly, 
the  local  symptoms  are  in  abeyance,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  severer 
cases  which  are  attended  with  profound  nervous  prostration  and  more  or  less 
unconsciousness.  Sole  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upK)n  the  results  of  a  physical 
examination,  which  should  be  repeated  daily.  Points  or  surfaces  of  dulness 
near  the  bases  of  the  lungs  are  found  on  j>ercussion.  Fine  moist  r&les,  heard  in 
every  direction,  and  esi>ecially  marked  toward  the  base  of  the  thorax,  form  a 
characteristic  sign.  A  certain  diagnosis  of  lobular  pneumonia  demands  the 
combined  presence  of  both  the  circumscribed  dulness  and  moist  r&Ies. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  a  not  uncommon  complication.  In  a  small  percentage 
of  cases  it  develops  early.  These  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  primary  lobar 
pneumonia.  Their  onset  may  or  may  not  be  marked  by  a  rigor,  but  it  is  usually 
more  gradual  than  that  of  primary  lobar  pneumonia.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  or  thereabouts  the  pulmonary  symptoms  gradually  abate,  while  those 
characteristic  of  typhoid  (enlarged  spleen,  roseate  spK)ts,  etc.)  come  to  the  fore. 
Wagner,  Leichtenstein,  and  Aufrecht  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  pneumotyphoid.  I  have,  however,  had  under  my  care  a  case  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  that  was  proved  by  the  Widal  reaction.  Lobar 
pneumonia  more  often  develops  as  a  late  complication — ^in  the  second  or  third 
week  or  even  during  convalescence — but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  usual  phenom- 
ena (rigor,  cough,  rusty  expectoration,  intense  chest-pain),  and  hence  may  be 
easily  overlooked.  The  temperature  may  be  either  quite  elevated  or  at  times 
only  moderately  so.  Lobar  pneumonia,  the  complication,  is  principally  due 
to  the  pneumococcus.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  physical  signs, 
together  with  the  peculiar  temperature-curve,  which  may  present  marked 
irregularities.  Pulmonary  infarction  and  abscess  of  the  lungs  are  occasional 
complications. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  cardio- 
pulmonary circulation,  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  appearing  in  the  third  week 
of  the  disease.  It  is  generally  bilateral,  and  is  promoted  by  the  effects  of 
gravitation.  It  is  almost  always  associated  with  more  or  less  edema  of  the 
lungs.  The  subjective  symptoms,  including  fever,  are  usually  negative, 
while  the  objective  signs  are  those  of  partial  or  complete  consolidation  of  the 
bases  (defective  resonance  or  dulness,  bronchovesicular  breathing,  with  moist 
rales).  Miliary  tuberculosis  rarely  develops  as  either  a  complicating  affection 
or,  it  may  be,  as  a  sequel.  Of  249  autopsies  in  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  only 
4  showed  acute  tuberculosis  to  have  been  accociated.^ 

Laryngitis,  indicated  by  hoarseness,  is  an  occasional  complication.  The 
laryngeal  ulcers  may  extend  in  depth  to  the  perichondrium,  and  promote 
that  grave  condition,  perichondritis,  leading  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  with 
edema  of  the  glottis  and  stenosis.  A  third  form  of  laryngeal  complication  is 
that  in  which  the  muscles  are  deprived  of  their  function  because  of  paralvsis 
(Gibb). 

Epistaxis  appears  early  in  some  cases  and  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom. 
It  may  also  occur  during  the  fastigium.  particularly  toward  its  close,  when  it  is 
of  no  diagnostic,  but  of  grave  prognostic,  significance.  In  a  case  which  I  saw 
with  the  late  Dr.  Snively  it  led  to  a  fatal  issue. 

{e)  The  circulatory  system  presents  no  characteristic  sjTnptoms.  The 
heart-sounds  are  but  little  affected,  as  a  rule.     In  cases  of  asthenic  tj-pe  and  in 
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severe  typical  instances,  however,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  may  grow  quite 
feeble  and  ultimately  resemble  the  second  (embryocardia).  Under  these 
circumstances  a  soft  systolic  murmur  may  be  faintly  heard  along  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum.  Among  occasional  complications  presented  by  the 
heart  is  pericarditis,  and  still  less  frequent  is  endocarditis.  Myocarditis  is 
more  common.  The  sudden  development  of  circulatory  collapse  in  this  disease, 
as  previously  noted,  may  be  due  chiefly  to  myocardial  insufficiency;  and  there 
may  be  a  brief  though  alarming  derangement  of  the  heart  action,  due  to  func- 
tional disturbances. 

The  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  not,  as  a  general  rule,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  temperature  until  late  in  the  affection.  Its  average  rate  is  from 
84  to  108.  The  temperature,  moreover,  may  be  of  average  height,  while  the 
pulse  is  normal  or  only  slightly  quickened  throughout;  and  hence  the  increase 
in  the  pulse-rate  cannot  be  due  solely  to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  As 
before  intimated,  the  extreme  debility  which  comes  on  during  the  third  week 
in  severe  cases  may  have,  as  one  of  its  manifestations,  a  very  rapid  pulse, 
reaching  to  160  or  more  (the  so-called  running  pulse),  and  with  or  without 
marked  irregularity.  Slight  irregularity  is  sometimes  observed  either  during 
the  height  or  decline  of  the  affection,  but,  as  a  rule,  proves  of  no  serious  con- 
sequence. Marked  temporary  accelerations  are  often  caused  by  undue  exertion 
or  mental  excitement.  The  lowered  arterial  tension  is  shown  by  a  dicrotism 
of  the  pulse — a  non-characteristic  symptom,  however,  since  it  is  well  marked  in 
other  acute  infectious  diseases,  although  less  commonly.  During  convalescence 
the  pulse  often  becomes  abnormally  slow  (brachycardia).  Per  contra,  less 
commonly  the  pulse-rate  is  increased  during  convalescence.  I  have  found  the 
systolic  arterial  pressure  during  the  fastigium  to  range  from  110  to  125  mm. 
Hg;  it  declines  further  late  in  the  disease.  The  fall  in  the  diastolic  pressure 
is  proportional.  During  convalescence  the  blood-pressure  again  rises,  reaching 
the  normal  in  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

Venous  thrombosis  occurs  in  1  j>er  cent,  of  all  cases  (Murchison).  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  the  left  femoral,  and  the  next  most  frequent  the  right  femoral 
vein,  and  it  is  generally  the  result  of  cardiac  weakness,  except  perhaps  in  those 
rare  instances  that  arise  early  in  typhoid.  In  most  cases  there  is,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  phlebitis,  and  the  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  thrombus.  The 
condition  may  be  bilateral.  Coming  on,  as  it  usually  does,  during  convalescence, 
it  manifests  itself  by  swelling  and  edema  of  the  extremity  affected.  There  is 
pain  in  the  thighs  and  calves,  and  tenderness  over  the  course  of  the  vein,  and 
often  over  the  calf  of  the  leg  as  well.  It  causes /rrer  of  a  mo<lerate  grade  and 
irregular  type.  In  the  course  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  the  swollen  member 
may  \>e  reduced  to  its  normal  dimensions.  This  complication  is  usually  not 
serious,  but  occasionally  clotting  extends  into  the  pelvic  veins  and  into  the 
vena  cava,  thence  even  into  the  right  auricle,  inducing  fatal  syncope,  and  sudden 
death  has  resulted  from  the  detachment  of  eml>oli.  The  thrombus  may  undergo 
suppuration,  leading  to  systemic  septic  infection. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  in  the  arteries,  with  renal,  splenic,  and  pulmonary 
infarcts,  may  be  encountercnl  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  large  or  small  arteries  may  become  obliterate<l  either  by  eml>olism  or 
thromliosis  in  extremely  rare  instances,  but  whether  the  thn>ml)osis  under 
these  circumstances  is  brought  about  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  which 
favors  clotting,  or  by  a  localized  arteritis,  is  not  definitely  known.  If,  as  is 
usual,  the  femoral  artery  be  involved,  the  blood-supply  to  the  foot  and  leg  is 
cut  off  and  gangrene  of  those  parts  must  follow.  The  condition  may  Ih»  bilateral. 
It  may  \>c  detected  early,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  femoral  pulse,  Ix^fore  the 
sdgns  of  gangrene  appear.     The  condition  is  highly  dangerous. 
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The  blood  presents  certain  changes,  some  of  which  &re  valuable  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  red  corpuscles  may  be  relatively  increased  in  number  during 
the  febrile  period  owing  to  loss  of  water  (e.  g.,  profuse  sweats,  diarrhea).  There 
is  in  most  instances  httle  or  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  till 
the  end  of  the  second  week.  They  are  markedly  diminished,  as  a  nde,  during 
convalescence,  the  oligocythemia  bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  severity  of  the 


There  ia  a  greater  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  than  in 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  The  number  of  white  corpuscles  falls  a  little 
below  the  health  standard,  so  that  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  cells  per 
cubic  millimeter  (levkopenUi)  becomes  an  important  diagnostic  point  and 
■3  an  aid  in  the  differentiation  of  uncomplicated  typhoid  fever  from  other 
affections.  The  extent  of  the  leukopenia  has  a  very  direct  relationship  to  the 
severity  of  the  infection,  so  that  in  severe  cases  the  leukocyte  count  may 
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be  below  2000.  Leukocytosis,_ however,  occurs  in  typhoid,  with  hemorrhage 
and  perforation,  and  especially  in  connection  with  "large  abscesses,  phle* 
bitis,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  periostitis,  cystitb,  and  cholecystitis" 
(Thayer).  Transient  leukocytosis  occurs  after  cold  baths.  Naegeli'  found  an 
early  neutrophilic  leukocytosis  of  moderate  degree  which  rapidly  decreases. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  neutrophilic  increase  has  disappeared,  an 
actual  decrease  supervening,  while  a  relative  increase  in  the  mononuclear  cells 
takes  place.  This  mononucleosis  is  an  extremely  characteristic  blood  finding 
in  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fever  and  may  persist  for  some  weeks  after 
convalescence  has  become  established.  The  percentage  of  eosinophils  is 
markedly  lowered  and  they  may  disappear  entirely  from  the  blood-pictm«. 
Their  return  or  increase  in  numbers  is  of  good  prognostic  omen.  The  blood 
characters  in  typhoid  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart  (Fig.  4). 

(/)    Nervous    System. — The    persistent  heartache  that  is  almost   always 
>  DeulKhea  ArckivfUr  lUin.  Med.,  Band  Ixvii,  Hefte  3  und  4. 
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present  is  among  the  most  prominent  symptoms  during  the  first  week,  but  it 
diminishes  steadily  during  the  early  part  of  the  second,  as  a  rule.  It  afiFects  the 
temporal,  occipital,  and  cervical  regions,  and  when  the  onset  is  comparatively 
sudden,  pain  in  the  back  is  also  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  feature  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  illness.  In  a  small  class  of  cases,  however,  the  effects  of 
the  typhoid  bacilli  or  their  toxins  are  manifested  solely  in  the  nervous  system 
from  die  very  onset.  In  such  there  are  violent  headaches,  retraction  of  the 
head,  rigidity,  photophobia,  and  muscular  twitchings  (rarely  convulsions) — 
all  of  which  symptoms  indicate  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  as  a 
complication  must  be  made  with  extreme  caution,  since,  no  matter  how  com- 
plete the  clinical  picture  may  be,  the  postmortem  examination  usually  reveals 
a  total  absence  of  meningeal  inflammation.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  the  lesions  may  be  wholly  microscopic.  Vertigo  may  accompany  the  head- 
ache, but  it  seldom  outlasts  the  latter.  Before  delirium  manifests  itself  wake- 
fulness and  restlessness  at  night  are  very  annoying,  and  later  the  same  symptoms 
may  be  observed  associated  with  the  delirium.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity 
menial  dvlness,  and  even  acttud  hebetvde,  are  almost  invariably  present.  Ques- 
tions are  apt  to  be  answered  inconsistently  and  in  monosyllables. 

Delirium  is  frequent  in  the  severer  cases.  It  is,  however,  not  an  uncommon 
event  for  those  of  moderate  severity  to  be  free  from  this  symptom  throughout 
the  attack.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  most  marked  at  night  or  at  some  time  when  the 
patient  is  left  alone.  His  delusions  may  impel  him  to  attempt  to  leave  his 
bed,  but  more  commonly  there  is  mild  or  noisy  delirium,  with  more  or  less 
restlessness.  He  may  lie  somnolent,  soliloquizing  in  a  loud  whisper  (muttering 
delirium),  and  this  so-called  typhomania  may  gradually  give  place  to  actual 
ooma  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  i>eriod  of  the  disease.  In  not  a  few  cases 
— ^mild  or  severe— coma  is  developed  suddenly,  and  is  often  a  mortal  symptom. 
Still  another  unfavorable  sign  is  a  picking  at  the  bedclothes  or  a  grasping  at 
imaginary  objects  (carphologia). 

The  delirium  may  assume  an  hysteric  tj-pe,  the  patient  usually  exhibiting 
the  saddest  emotions,  and  if  he  be  an  alcoholic  he  may  be  seized  with  delirium 
tremens.  In  a  case  of  t>'phoid  fever  that  I  saw  with  Dr.  S.  W.  Morton  hysteric 
delirium  developed  during  early  convalescence,  but  did  not  last  more  than 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

The  motor  nerves  also  present  notable  disturbances  in  association  with  the 
sopor  and  the  forms  of  delirium  previously  described.  Slight  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  .the  face  and  extremities  are  quite  common,  and  when,  they  affect 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  the  term  subsultus  tendinum  is  applied. 
The  lips,  tongue  (especially  when  protruded),  lower  jaw,  and  even  the  extremi- 
ties are  often  in  a  state  of  constant  tremor.  During  this  motor  irritability 
the  reflexes  are  increased,  but  when  profound*  coma  comes  on  they  are  either 
largely  diminished  or  totally  abolished.  The  toxins  of  the  tNphoid  bacillus, 
acting  poisonously  upon  the  nervous  centers,  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
ner\*ous  symptoms  in  typhoid. 

Nervous  complieations  and  sequelee  may  arise.  Chief  among  these  is 
paralysis^  which  is  most  probably  due  to  neuritis.  The  lesion  may  involve  one, 
two,  or  more  nerves,  causing  paralysis  of  one  limb  or,  more  rarely,  a  true  para- 
plegia. Aphasia  may  be  a  sequel,  particularly  in  children.  Hemiplegia, 
due  to  hemorrhage  or  a  localize<l  encephlitis,  may  occur  either  as  a  complication 
or  sequence  of  the  diseasi\  FolloA^ing  typhoid  fever  the  patient  may  exhibit 
evidences  of  mental  enfeehlement^  and  even  insanity  where  a  predisposition  to  this 
condition  has  existed;  and  insanity  is  relatively  more  common  after  this  disease 
than  after  any  others  Ix'Ionging  to  the  same  class.  I  have  seen  four  instances 
which  recovered,  while  Osier  has  seen  five,  four  of  which  ended  similarly.     It 
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is  in  most  cases,  as  pointed  out  by  Wood,  a  confusional  insanity,  due  to 
exhaustion  and  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centers,  while  in  a 
smaller  contingent  it  takes  the  form  of  a  true  melancholia.  The  typhoid  state 
is  often  associated  {vide  p.  28).  After  the  conclusion  of  t^'phoid,  as  weU  as 
during  its  course,  neuralgia  affecting  the  occipital  and  other  cranial  nerves  may 
occur.  Great  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  and  muscles  is  common  during  con- 
valescence, attacking  the  lower  extremities  by  preference  (StrumpeU)  and 
associated  ^-ith,  at  times,  the  so-called  "tender  toes,"  a  true  neuritis.  The 
so-called  "typhoid  spine"  (Gibney)  has  also  been  observed,  and  consists  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  one  or  more  vertebrae  following  typhoid.  The  chief 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  back  and  hip>s  of  a  lancinating  character.  The  point 
of  origin  appears  to  be  the  small  of  the  back;  thence  the  pains  extend  parox- 
ysmally  up  and  along  the  spine  and  to  the  abdomen.  They  subside  gradually, 
leaving  the  back  weak  and  painful  on  attempts  at  turning  in  bed,  etc.  Plantar 
and  other  skin-reflexes  are  increased,  and  the  knee-jerks  are  preserved.  G.  E. 
deSchweinitz  has  described  the  ocular  complications  and  sequela  of  typhoid 
fever.  Affections  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  and  retinal  hemorrhage  are 
perhaps  the  most  frequent,  although  optic  neuritis  and  affections  of  the  uveal 
tract  also  occur.  Deafness  of  different  tj-pes  may  rarely  develop  either  during 
the  acme  of  the  disease  or  convalescence. 

(g)  The  Urinary  System. —  Urine. — ^This  is  lessened  in  quantity  and  high 
colored,  with  an  increased  specific  gravity  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
of  decline.  About  this  time,  and  rarely  earlier,  it  grows  light  in  color,  larger 
in  quantity  than  the  normal,  and  the  specific  gravity  b  relatively  diminished. 
Both  urea  and  uric  acid  are  increased  during  the  earlier  stages,  and  sometimes 
throughout  the  attack,  while  during  convalescence  both  are  diminished.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chlorids  are  diminished  during  the  active  stages  of  the 
disease  and  increased  during  its  decline.  Afebrile  albuminuria  is  quite  common,* 
and  the  sediment  may  show  an  excess  of  renal  epithelium,  a  few  blood-cells, 
and  occasionally  renal  casts. 

Acute  nephritis  may  develop  as  a  complication  in  the  earlier  or  later  course 
of  the  disease,  and  can  be  recognized  to  a  certainty  only  by  a  thorough  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  urinary  phenomena.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  being 
often  scanty,  and  there  may  be  retention.  It  contains  characteristic  morpho- 
logic elements  (albumin,  casts,  blood,  and  epithelium).  The  development  of 
the  typhoid  state  in  this  affection  is  rendered  much  more  probable  in  the  presence 
of  this  complication,  and,  moreover,  uremic  svTnptoms  often  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  this  juncture,  and  then  the  situation  is  really  serious.  Acute  nephritis 
may  arise  at  one  or  other  of  three  different  periods,  and  its  significance  varies 
with  the  time  of  onset:  (a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  when  it  often  obscures 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady;  (6)  in  the  early  part  of  the  fastigium  or  the 
second  week  of  the  disease.  Coming  on  at  this  time — an  event  which  I  have 
observed  in  two  instances — it  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  local  effect  of 
the  toxin  upon  the  renal  tissues.  Both  of  my  own  instances  proved  fatal,  and 
in  both  an  autopsy  was  refused.  Wagner*  has  had  5  cases  of  recovery  in  suc- 
cession, but  the  high  mortality  mentioned  by  Amat — 10  deaths  in  12  cases — is 
the  more  common  experience,  (c)  Acute  nephritis  may  arise  as  a  sequel  of 
typhoid,  when  there  is  almost  invariably  associated  a  decided  edema.  In  this 
category  of  cases  recovery  is  to  be  expected. 

The  diazo-reaction  of  Ehrlich  was,  at  one  time,  considered  a  valuable 
diagnostic  aid,  but  as  it  may  be  present  also  in  acute  phthisis,  meningitis, 
measles,  pneumonia,  and  other  fevers,  it  is  rarely  employed  at  the  present  time. 

The  simple  urochromogen  test  can  take  the  place  of  the  diazo-reaction  when 
*  Deutsch,  Archivfur  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxv  and  xxxvii. 
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desired  (vide  p.  275).     Svestka*  found  it  positive  in  all  of  52  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  disease. 

Diabetes  mellitus  is,  in  extremely  rare  instances,  developed  after  typhoid. 
Hematuria  has  also  been  observed  as  a  symptom  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

There  is  a  posttyphoid,  diphtheritic  pyelitis  in  which  the  pelves  and  calices 
of  the  kidneys  are  die  seat  of  membranous  exudation,  and  later  of  erosion  and 
ulceration.    The  urine  generally  contains  blood  and  pus. 

Simple  vesical  catarrh  may  rarely  result  from  catheterization  for  retention. 
Typhoid  cystitis,  in  which  the  bacilli  are  found  in  pure  culture  in  the  urine,  is 
not  rare  {tide  p.  49).  It  occurs  principally  in  patients  who  are  predisposed  by 
local  conditions. 

Orchitis^  epididymitis,  spermatocystitis,  prostatitis,  and  ovaritis  are  occasional 
sequels.  Blumenfeld  collected  69  cases  of  orchitis;  it  generally  develops  sud- 
denly during  convalescence. 

(h)  The  Joints. — ^Typhoid,  septic,  and  rheumatic  arthritis  may  occasionally 
arise  as  a  complication.  The  first  is  usually  manartictdar  (particularly  in  the 
hip) ;  the  last  two  commonly  polyarticidar.  Keen  has  collected  "in  all  84  cases 
involving  the  joints." 

(t)  The  Bones. — Periostitis,  due  to  injury  and  muscular  strain  and  often 
leading  to  necrosis,  is  a  not  rare  sequel  of  typhoid.  The  favorite  seats  are  the 
tibia  and  ribs,  though  in  a  case  of  my  own  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  it 
affected  the  os  calcis.  Ebermaier  found  the  Bacillus  typhosus  in  the  pus  from 
2  cases  of  suppurative  posttyphoid  periostitis,  although  other  bacilli  (strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  pneumococci)  are  at  times  associated.  Osteomyelitis  may 
also  occur.     Keen  has  collected  216  cases  in  which  the  bones  were  attacked. 

if)  The  Muscles. — As  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  so  the  voluntary  muscles 
exhibit  hyaline  degeneration;  also  abscesses,  in  consequence  of  secondary 
infection  or  of  infection  with  the  typhoid  bacillus  itself.  Typhoid  abscesses 
likewise  result  from  perforations  of  the  gut. 

Associated  Acitte  Infectious  Diseases. — Malarial  fever  may  be  com- 
bined with  typhoid,  though  the  relationship  is  not  a  vital  one.  In  an  analysis 
of  2122  cases  of  malaria,  typhoid  fever  was  associated  in  8.^  Many  instances 
of  so-called  typhoid-malarial  fever,  however,  would  be  shown  to  be  pure 
typhoid  by  a  careful  blood  examination. 

Pseudomembranous  inflammation,  as  al)ove  intimated,  may  occur  in  the 
nasopharynx,  larynx,  gall-bladder,  and  genitals.  Measles,  scarlatina,  and 
chicken-pox  have  also  been  known  to  arise  in  the  course  of,  or  during  con- 
valescence from,  typhoid  fever. 

Erysipelas  is  a  rare  secondary  affection  coming  on  either  during  the  height 
of  the  affection  or  (more  frequently)  after  its  close.  Typhus  fever  may  be 
associated  with  typhoid,  but  this  is  rare. 

Clinical  Varieties  of  Typhoid  Fever. — These  are  numerous,  and  may 
grow  out  of  peculiarities  manifested  during  the  course  of  the  affection,  as  may 
be  observed  not  only  in  different  epidemics,  but  also  in  the  same  epidemic. 
The  group>s  of  cases  described  here  have  reference  particularly  to  the  degree 
of  severity  of  the  type,  which  varies  between  the  wide  limits  of  extreme  mildness, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  severity  on  the  other.  The  course  of  the  disease 
mav  also  be  modified  bv  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  of  its  manifold  complica- 
tions. 

(1)  The  Mild  or  Rudimentary  Form  (Typhus  LsBvessimus). — Of  this 
variety  many  cases  occur,  and  especially  among  children.     The  spleen  is  almost 

*  Wim.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1915,  xxviii,  1054. 

•  "The  Complications  of  Malaria,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  919,  by  the 
author. 
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always  enlarged,  the  roseate  spots  are  sometimes  present,  while  the  temperature 
is  moderately  elevated  and  often  partakes  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  true 
typhoid.  TTie  fever,  however,  may  pursue  the  remittent  type.  Complications 
presented  by  special  organs  are  usually  absent,  but  grave  accidents  (intestinal 
hemorrhage,  perforation)  are  not  impossible. 

The  diagrums  is  always  difficult,  owing  to  the  feeble  development  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  the  latter  is  out  of  the 
question;  but  the  recognition  is  assured  if  a  casual  connection  between  them 
and  typical  cases  can  be  shown  to  exist,  and  if  the  Widal  test  gives  a  positive 
result. 

(2)  The  abortiTe  form  has  a  sudden  onset,  and  is  often  marked  by  fits  of 
shivering.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  (enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
abdominal  symptoms,  rose  spots,  etc.)  appear  earUer  than  in  the  usual  type, 
and  soon  become  quite  well  marked.  The  fastigium  is  short,  and  the  tempera- 
ture, from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day  of  the  illness,  declines  by  a  prompt 
lysis,  with  profuse  sweating.  With  the  rather  rapid  fall  of  temperature  there 
is  a  no  less  rapid  improvement  in  every  other  leisuiing  symptom.  Convales- 
cence is  speedy. 

(3)  The  Ambulatory  Form  (Latent  or  WaUdn;  Typhoid). — ^The  patient 
continues  to  walk  about,  either  experiencing  but  slight  disturbance  or  being 
unwilling  to  take  to  his  bed.  Such  cases  do  not  come  under  the  care  of  the 
physician  in  many  instances.  Others,  on  account  of  debility,  anorexia,  diar- 
rhea, and  other  vague  symptoms,  finally  consult  their  physician,  who  may 
discover  the  presence  of  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  A  third 
contingent,  belonging  to  this  form,  continue  to  move  about,  or  even  to  follow 
their  usual  vocations,  till  seized  suddenly  with  profuse  intestinal  hemorrhage 
or  general  diffuse  peritonitis  following  perforation. 

(4)  The  afebrile  is  an  exceedingly  rare  form  of  the  affection — in  this  country 
at  least.  Liebermeister,  however,  has  met  with  a  number  of  cases  at  B&sle, 
the  symptoms  being  lassitude,  depression,  headache,  neuromuscular  pains, 
anorexia,  slow  pulse,  furred  tongue,  constipation  or  diarrhea,  with  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  and  roseate  spots.  These  cases  are  often  confined  to  bed,  and 
there  are  occasional  attempts  at  evening  exacerbations  of  temperature  (100.5** 
F.— 38.5°  C). 

(5)  Severe  or  Grave  Forms. — These  may  be  dependent  either  wholly  or 
in  great  part  upon  the  degree  of  virulence  of  the  txphoid  poison.  A  profound 
intoxication  of  the  system,  as  shown  by  high  temperature,  \nolent  nervous 
symptoms,  and  great  prostration,  is  noted.  The  grave  types  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  cases  of  average  severity  from  the  development  of  serious  complica- 
tions. Again,  to  serious  forms  belong  those  cases  that  begin  with  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  a  localized  inflammation — e.  g,  the  cerebrospinal  fomt^  in 
which  the  nerv'ous  symptoms  greatly  predominate  at  the  onset. 

Typhoid  septicemia  may  present  the  grave  s^Tnptoms  of  an  extreme  in- 
toxication, aften  merging  into  the  typhoid  state.  Visceral  and  cutaneous 
hemorrhages  may  be  superadded.  Cases  of  hemorrhagic  typhoid  fever  have 
been  reported  by  A.  A.  Eshner  and  T.  H.  Weisenberg*  and  others.  They  are 
probably  due  "to  a  condition  of  systemic  intoxication  and  septicemia"  (NichoUs 
and  Learmouth).  Many  circumstances  connected  with  the  individual  influence 
decidedly  the  general  course  of  the  affection,  and  these  are  based  upon  such 
factors  as  age,  habits,  etc. 

(6)  Typhoid  Fever  in  Children. — The  onset  is  rather  more  abrupt  than  in 
the  adult,  and  certain  prodromal  symptoms  are  rarely  present  (epistaxis, 
chilUness).     On  the  other  hand,  bronchial  and  nervous  symptoms  are  often 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med,  Sci.,  March,  1901. 
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quite  pronounced.  Again,  during  the  fastigium  some  of  the  usual  typhoid 
features  may  be  missing — e.  g.  diarrhea  and  tympanites — ^while  the  eruption 
may  either  be  slight  or  absent.  The  disproportion  between  pulse-ratio  and 
temperature  is  less  marked  than  in  adults  (Butler).  Intestinal  hemorrhage  is 
rare  and  perforation  rarely  occiu^. 

(7)  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Aged. — ^The  course  of  the  affection  presents  no 
regular  type.  The  temi>erature  is  not  as  high  as  usual,  but  there  is  marked 
adynamia  and  serious  danger  from  certain  complications,  such  as  pneumonia, 
nephritis,  coma,  cardiac  exhaustion,  and  the  like. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  nervous  and  pul- 
monary symptoms,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  frequent  absence  of  the  more 
characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  on  the  other. 

Diagnosis. — Unless  all  the  chief  characteristic  features  be  present  with  a 
dear  history,  it  is  a  golden  rule  not  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Obviously, 
then,  the  physician  at  the  first  visit,  often  about  the  close  of  the  first  week, 
cannot,  in  many  cases,  diagnosticate  typhoid  with  absolute  certainty.  If  the 
case  have  been  a  typical  one,  the  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
disease,  marked  by  such  symptoms  as  languor,  anorexia,  headache,  dulness, 
slight  chills,  increasing  fever,  and  sometimes  nosebleed,  will  be  obtained,  and 
justify  a  strong  suspicion  of  typhoid.  When,  in  addition,  diarrhea  and  the 
objective  symptoms,  splenic  enlargement,  dry  bronchitis,  leukopenia,  tym- 
panites, gurgling,  with  tenderness  in  the  ileocecal  region,  are  present,  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  is  made  highly  probable.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days — 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week — the  roseate  spK)ts  usually  api>ear.  The 
most  certain  method  of  making  an  early,  positive  diagnosis  is  by  an  examination 
of  the  blood  for  the  Bacillus  typhosus.  The  usual  technic  employed  is  first 
to  sterilize  the  skin  overlying  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  median 
basilic  vein  with  tincture  of  iodin;  a  compress  or  a  bandage  sufficiently  tight 
almost  to  obliterate  the  radial  pulse  is  put  on  the  upper  arm  in  order  to  make 
the  vein  stand  out  prominently;  a  needle  of  rather  small  caliber  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  vein,  and  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  drop  from  the  end,  a 
sterile  glass  sjTinge,  capable  of  holding  20  to  25  c.c,  is  fitted  to  the  needle  and 
filled  by  aspiration  from  the  vessel.  One  half  of  the  blood  is  mixed  with  about 
250  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  ox-bile  broth,  and  the  other  half  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of 
agar  and  plated.  If  a  growth  occurs  in  the  media,  subcultures  are  made  in  the 
usual  culture-media  used  to  determine  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  organ- 
ism. Likewise  the  agglutinative  properties  are  studied  with  the  blood-serum 
from  a  known  case  of  typhoid  or  with  antityphoid  serum.  In  obscure  cases  the 
occurrence  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  or  a  characteristic  decline  by  lysis  is  helpful. 
To  show  a  causal  relation  between  an  obscure  case  and  one  that  is  clearly 
t>'phoid  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  diagnosis  should  include  the  particular 
stage  of  the  disease.  Briefly,  the  most  trustworthy  diagnostic  features  are  the 
gradual  onset,  peculiar  temperature-curve  (made  up  of  the  **step-ladder" 
stage  of  development,  the  continued  type  of  the  fastigium,  and  the  decline 
by  lysis),  enlarged  spleen,  the  rose-colored  spots,  leukopenia  with  relative 
increase  of  the  mononuclear  cells,  cultural  experiments,  and  the  seroreaction. 

Serum  DiagnosU. — The  results  of,  the  investigations  of  Pfeiffer  and,  later, 
those  of  Grul>er  and  Widal  have  given  us  a  specific  seroreaction.  The  principle 
of  the  reaction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  agglutinins  in  the  blood-serum  of 
one  ill  with  typhoid,  which  will  cause  clumping  or  agglutination  of  Bacillus 
t>'phosus  when  the  pmportion  of  serum  to  culture  is  1  to  10  or  more. 

Technic  of  Widnl  Agglutination  Reaction, — ^The  blooti  is  c*ollected,  from  a 
puncture  in  the  ear  or  fing«T-tip,  in  a  small  capillary  tul)e  which  can  in*  made  by 
drawing  out  l)oth  ends  of  a  short  hollow  glass  tube  and  inverting  one  end  about 
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270  degrees.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  or  else  immediately 
oentrifuged,  in  order  to  separate  serum  from  cells.  One  drop  of  the  serum  is 
withdrawn  from  the  tube  by  a  long  capillary  pii>et  and  10  parts  of  normal  salt 
solution  are  added.  A  few  drops  of  this  preparation  are  then  taken  and  again 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  solution.  This  latter  step  may  be  re- 
peated again  if  still  higher  dilutions  are  thought  necessary.  A  platinum  loopf ul 
of  a  virulent  fresh  (eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  old)  bouillon  culture  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  is  added  to  a  loopf  ul  of  each  of  the  dilutions  (1  :  20  and  1  :  40) 
and  hanging-drop  preparations  made.  These  are  put  aside  and  examined  in  an 
hour  with  the  high-power  lens.  A  positive  reaction  will  show  as  clumping 
of  the  bacteria  and  cessation  of  all  motility  in  a  dilution  of  1  :  40  or  hi^er. 
When  the  reaction  is  feeble  or  suggestive  only,  as  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  there  will  be  found  in  the  smaller  dilution  partial  with  a  few  still  actively 
motile  organisms. 

Dried  blood  may  be  used  by  collecting  it  on  non-absorbent  paper  and  allow- 
ing it  to  dry  in  the  air.  This  blood  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  dbtilled  water 
and  the  reaction  performed  with  the  resulting  solution  instead  of  with  the  serum. 
The  advantage  of  collecting  blood  this  way  is  that  it  may  be  preserved  indefi- 
nitely and  may  be  easily  sent  through  the  mail  for  examination  in  distant 
laboratories  when  the  facilities  are  not  at  hand  to  make  the  test. 

A  macroscopic  method  is  advised  by  Cole  and  Chickering,  as  the  end-result  is 
always  definitely  negative  or  positive.  Their  technic  is  as  follows:  In  a  series 
of  test-tubes  is  placed  1.8  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution  in  the  first  tube  and 
1  c.c.  in  the  remaining.  To  the  first  tube  is  added  0.2  c.c.  of  the  suspected 
serum  and  thoroughly  mixed.  One  c.c.  of  this  mixture  is  added  to  the  next 
tube,  and  of  this  second  mixture  1  c.c.  is  added  to  the  succeeding  tube  and  the 
process  repeated.  A  series  of  dilutions  of  1  :  10,  1  :  20,  1  :  40,  1  :  80,  and  so  on 
up  as  high  as  it  is  wished  to  carry  the  dilutions,  is  thus  made.  In  each  tube 
there  is  placed  1  drop  of  a  stock  saline  suspension  of  typhoid  bacilli  killed 
by  adding  40  per  cent,  formalin  in  a  concentration  of  0.1  per  cent.  If  the  tubes 
are  examined  in  a  few  hours  a  positive  reaction  will  be  manifest  by  a  filoeculent 
precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  clear  overlying  fluid.  Final  readings 
should  not  be  made,  however,  until  the  tubes  have  been  kept  in  the  ice-box  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Diagnostic  Value. — There  is  a  general  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  as  to 
the  diagnostic  value  of  the  Widal  reaction.  The  large  statistics  of  Kneass  and 
Stengel,  based  on  2283  cases,  coupled  with  more  recent  available  figures, 
show  the  presence  of  the  reaction  in  95.2  per  cent.,  and  no  reaction  in  non- 
typhoid  cases  in  98  per  cent.  A.  C.  Abbott*  reports  that,  according  to  the 
records  of  Widal  reactions  in  4154  cases,  the  error  does  not  exceed  2.8  per  cent. 

Of  230  cases  examined,  219  gave  a  positive  result  (Anders  and  McFarland*). 
In  128  of  these  cases  this  result  was  obtained  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
rose  spots,  or  before  the  eighth  day;  in  36  cases  the  first  reaction  occurred  during 
the  second  week;  in  45,  between  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-first  days  of  the 
disease;  in  8,  not  until  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  in  2  cases  as  late  as  the  twenty- 
eighth  day.  The  agglutinating  pK)wer  of  the  serum  rises  immediately  after  a 
hemorrhage  (H.  H.  Scott). 

Interfering  Conditions. — In  the  first  place,  a  previous  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
may  produce  a  reaction.  In  39  cases  of  pure  t>'phoid  tested  at  i>eriods  of  from 
one  to  eighteen  months  after  defervescence,  13  reacted  pK)sitively  (Cabot  and 
Lowell).  Persons  inoculated  against  t^-phoid  give  a  definite  Widal  reaction  in 
80  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  this  lasts  during  the  period  of  immunity  from  the 
disease.  Hence,  in  any  person  who  has  l)een  inoculated  with  antit>7>hoid 
Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  February  25,  1899.  »  Ibid. 
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vaccine  a  Widal  reaction  is  of  no  diagnostic  value.  It  may  be  possible  for  the 
scene  to  be  dominated  by  some  other  morbid  process  (tuberculosis,  etc.). 
Kraus^  found  that  a  complicating  pneumonia  caused  the  Widal  reaction  to 
disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  may  be  present  in  WeiFs  disease 
and  in  meat  poisoning  when  the  BacUlus  enteritidis  (Gartner)  is  present. 
Again,  exceptional  cases  occur  with  no  reaction  throughout.  Brill  has  reported 
17  cases  of  this  sort;  in  such  cases,  however,  the  examination  must  be  repeated 
until  after  convalescence  is  completed. 

Chantemesse'  suggests  an  ophthalmic  reaction.  It  consists  of  the  instillation 
into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  a  solution  of  "typhoprotein"  {\  to  \  milligram). 
The  typical  reaction  is  developed  in  six  hours  as  a  deep  congestion  of  the  lower 
lid  and  the  caruncle.  The  cutaneous  reaction  is  a  more  simple  test  and  "gave 
positive  results  in  every  case  in  which  it  was  employed"  (Deehan). 

The  cases  that  begin  with  the  well-defined  local  inflammatory  lesions  pre- 
viously referred  to  cannot  be  recognized  at  the  onset.  In  all  instances  of 
typhoid  fever  in  which,  at  the  time  of  onset,  localization  occurs,  the  degree  of 
fever  and  prostration  are  apt  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms,  and 
the  former  are  apt  to  continue  after  the  subsidence  of  the  latter.  A  careful 
observation  of  the  symptoms  after  the  first  week  will  usually  detect  un- 
doubted symptoms  of  typhoid.  The  Widal  test  decides  these  cases.  Blood- 
cultures  if  made  early  will  also  set  the  diagnosis  at  rest.  The  bacilli  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stools  and  urine. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — (1)  Typhus  fever  in  its  epidemic  form  is  to  be 
differentiated  by  its  sudden  onset,  by  the  deeper  stupK)r,  the  besotted  expression 
of  the  feature,  the  injected  conjunctivae,  the  contracted  pupils,  the  appearance 
on  the  fourth  day  of  maculae  which  are  transformed  into  petechiae;  by  the  shorter 
course,  the  termination '  by  crisis,  and  the  absence  of  the  Widal  reaction. 
The  milder  type,  described  by  Brill  and  others,  endemic  in  the  greater  part  of 
this  country,  offers  greater  difficulty  in  diagnosis  than  the  severe  epidemic  form, 
but,  as  a  rule,  may  be  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever  by  the  more  sudden 
onset,  the  low-grade  leukocytosis,  the  more  pronounced  skin  eruption,  the  blood- 
culture,  and  the  negative  Widal  reaction. 

(2)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  differentiated  from  typhoid  fever 
by  the  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  repirations,  the  cough,  and  in  some 
instances  by  the  expectoration;  l)y  the  diffuse  cyanosis  and  the  presence  (some- 
times) of  choroidal  tu!)ercles.  Blood  examinations  may  show  leukocytosis,  !)Ut 
the  mononuclears  are  not  increase<i  as  in  typhoid  fever.  There  is  an  absence 
of  the  typical  temperature-curve,  the  pulse,  the  characteristic  eruption,  and 
the  Widal  reaction  and  alxiominal  symptoms  of  typlioid.  In  doubtful  cases 
lumbar  puncture  and  blood-cultures  should  l)e  undertaken,  as  tubercle  or 
typhoid  bacilli  may  be  found. 

(3)  Malarial  fever  may  assume  the  continued  form  of  fever — c.  g.,  the 
8p!Stivo-autumnal  type,  in  which  chills  may  be  absent — and  there  are  typhoids 
that  affect  l)oth  remittent  and  intermittent  malarial  fevers.  Malaria  can  Ik* 
differentiated  from  typhoid  fever  only  by  the  detection  of  l<4iveran's  hematozoa 
in  the  bloml. 

Should  typhomalarial  fever  Ik*  suspecte<l  and  the  typhoid  symptoms  In* 
une<|uivocal,  the  flnding  of  the  malarial  organism  would  establish  the  diagnosis 
and  differc»ntiate  the  hyl)rid  from  pure  typhoid. 

(4)  Relapsing  fever  is  distinguished  by  its  abrupt  onset,  with  rigor,  high 
fever,  pain  in  the  epigastrium;  by  its  brief  duration,  termination  by  crisis,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  relapse  at  the  end  of  a  w(*ek;  by  the  al)sence  of  the  character- 

^Zeil.f.  Heilk.,  M.  xxi,  H.  5. 

•  Proffressiw  Medicine^  March,  1910,  p.  186. 
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istic  eruption  and  the  seroreaction  of  typhoid.    The  finding  of  the  spiriUi 
discriminates  relapsing  fever. 

(5)  Meningitis. — In  striking  contrast  with  the  specific  typhoid  symptoms, 
meningitis  exhibits  marked  hyperesthesia,  intolerance  of  light  and  soundj 
exaggerated  reflexes,  and  often  muscular  rigidity  before  the  stage  of  effusion; 
also  restlessness,  peevishness  (unlike  the  dulness  observed  in  typhoid  patients), 
vomiting,  and  constipation  {vide  Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis).  The  tempera- 
ture maintains  a  lower  level  on  the  average,  and  is  more  irregular  in  type  than 
in  typhoid;  the  pulse  is  more  irregular,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  assume 
greater  prominence  in  the  earlier  stages,  particularly  headache  and  delirium. 
On  the  other  hand,  true  typhoid  symptoms  are  wanting  in  meningitis. 

(6)  Tuberculous  meningitis  gives  a  characteristic  previous  or  family  history, 
occurs  in  young  subjects,  and  the  tendon  and  cutaneous  reflexes  exhibit  wide 
variations  as  to  intensity  within  brief  periods  and  throughout  the  whole 
attack.  An  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  may  reveal  choroidal 
tubercles.    The  Widal  reaction  is  missing. 

(7)  Catarrhal  enteritis  in  children,  with  prominent  abdominal  symptoms, 
may  simulate  typhoid  fever  very  closely.  In  the  former  the  symptoms  are  all 
gastro-intestinal,  save  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  slight  febrile  disturbance  and 
certain  nervous  phenomena,  while  typhoid  fever  manifests  a  wider  range  of 
symptoms  (some  of  which  are  peculiarly  its  own — notably  the  greater  prostra- 
tion, more  marked  fever,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  seroreaction,  and  the 
characteristic  eruption).  In  young  children  the  last-named  symptom  may  be 
either  wanting  or  atypical,  in  which  case  the  existence  of  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  coupled  with  other  phenomena,  particularly  the  Widal  Reaction,  will 
suffice. 

(8)  Salpingitis  on  the  right  side  may  resemble  typhoid.  In  the  former 
there  is  usually  a  clear  history  either  of  antecedent  vaginitis  or  of  an  abortion, 
and  there  exist  special  evidences  of  local  peritonitis,  but  not  the  classic  features 
of  typhoid  fever.  A  digital  examination  per  vaginam,  however,  is  necessary  to 
the  certitude  of  diagnosis  in  salpingitis. 

The  diagnosis  between  typhoid  fever  and  infltumza,  idceraH/De  endocarditia, 
and  appendicitis  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Prognosis. — As  in  all  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  so  in  typhoid,  the 
prognosis  depends  upon  three  main  considerations: 

(1)  The  severity  of  the  type  of  the  infection,  which  is  indicated  in 
great  measure  by  the  degree  of  fever.*  A  temperature  of  106°  F.  (41.1°  C.)  is 
a  serious  symptom,  and,  if  maintained  at  this  point  for  a  few  days,  an  almost 
certainly  mortal  one.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  in  which  the  tem- 
perature has  touched  106°  F.  (41.1°'C.)  for  two  or  three  successive  days  that  has 
recovered.  If  the  temperature  mounts  to  and  keeps  at  105°  F.  (40.5°  C.)  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days,  the  prognosis  should  be  made  with  due  reserve. 
When  the  fastigium  is  much  prolonged,  even  though  the  fever  be  not  exceptional, 
the  prognosis  is  usually  grave;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  marked  nocturnal 
remissions  are  of  favorable  omen.  A  sudden,  deep  fall,  however,  may  imply 
danger  (intestinal  hemorrhage,  collapse). 

The  researches  of  Isaac  Ott  have  taught  us  that,  while  high  temperature  is 
an  indication  of  danger  in  specific  fevers,  it  is  not  always  the  cause  of  it.  He 
regards  high  temperature  as  being  only  a  part  of  an  infectious  process,  and  points 
out  that  the  thermotaxic  centers  of  the  cortex  may  be  so  disordered  as  to  alter 
the  harmony  between  the  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  specific  fever  of  severe  form  may  be  associated  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature. 

The  power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  high  temperature  is  quite  reliably 
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indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  heart.  So  long  as  the  pulse  is  regular  and  its 
rate  does  not  exceed  110  or  120  beats  per  minute,  the  outlook  is  favorable. 
When,  however,  the  pulse  maintains  an  average  rate  of  130  or  more — a  condition 
with  which  there  is  usually  associated  some  degree  of  cyanosis,  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  edema — the  outcome  is  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  Collapse 
is  apt  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  sudden  complications  (perforation,  hemor- 
rhage), but  it  may  also  arise  causelessly.  When  the  diastolic  blood-pressure 
rises  while  the  systolic  falls,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  heart  is  weakening.  The 
absence  of  eosinophils  from  the  blood-picture  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic 
sign.  Scott  claims  that  the  case  is  likely  to  be  severe  if  no  agglutination  reaction 
is  obtained  until  after  the  tenth  day. 

Serous  types  are  also  shown  by  certain  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  wild 
delirium,  stupK)r,  and  well-marked  symptoms  of  motor  irritation. 

(2)  Circumstances  op  the  Patient. — Certain  individual  peculiarities 
render  the  prognosis  highly  unfavorable.  It  is  had  in  very  fat  persons.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  great  danger  of  sudden  collapse,  and  this  fact  also  holds  to 
a  less  degree  with  reference  to  subjects  of  certain  chronic  diseases  (Bright's 
disease,  heart  disease,  gout,  emphysema). 

Age  is  an  influential  modifying  factor.  After  puberty  the  gravity  of  the 
disease  increases  with  increasing  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  typhoid  has  an  unfavorable  prognosis  in  persons  past  forty  years,  for  the 
reason  that  at  this  time  of  life  there  is  an  added  liability  to  pulmonary  complica- 
tions and  failure  of  cardiac  reserve.  In  children  {mde  Clinical  Varieties)  the 
tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  peritonitis  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  mor- 
tality is  not  over  1  per  cent. 

The  puerperal  state  renders  a  typhoid  patient  liable  to  accidents  and  com- 
plications, and  independent  of  pregnancy  the  disease  is  more  fatal  among 
females  than  males.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  apt  to  be  complicated  with  delirium 
tremens,  often  preceded  by  pneumonia.  Such  patients  are  also  prone  to  heart 
degeneration  and  exhaustion. 

Environment  affects  the  prognosis,  poor  sanitary  arrangements  and  poor 
attention  greatly  diminishing,  and  the  opposite  conditions  greatly  augmenting, 
the  chances  for  recovery.  Improved  methods  of  treatment  in  recent  years 
have  affected  a  decided  lowering  of  the  death-rate.  Here  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  mortality  rate  of  typhoid  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  as  against  15 
to  20  per  cent,  formerly.  The  death-rate  was  2.3  per  cent,  lower  among  the 
inoculated  South  African  soldiers  than  in  the  uninoculated,  while  still  more 
recent  figures  show  a  marked  decrease  in  mortality  rate  and  morbidity  severity 
in  those  that  have  had  antityphoid  inoculations.  It  must  ever  In?  rememl)ered, 
however,  that  epidemics  differ  widely  as  to  their  mortality  list — a  fact  which 
makes  a  precise  statement  regarding  the  question  an  impossil>ility. 

(3)  The  third  and  last  consideration  is  the  presence  or  absence  of 
DANGEROUS  COMPLICATIONS  AND  ACCIDENTS.  These  have  all  l)eon  enumerated 
and  their  prognostic  significance  stated  {supra).  Merely  to  reiterate  some  of 
those  that  lend  fresh  peril  to  the  typhoid  patient,  arranging  them  with  some 
reganl  for  the  order  of  their  relative  gravity,  may  prove  helpful  to  the  student. 
They  are:  perforation  with  diffuse  peritonitis,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  lobar 
pneumonia,  lobular  pneumonia,  sudden  collapse  (due  to  cardiac  weakness), 
exa»ssive  tympanites  (often  with  marke<l  diarrhea),  and  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  occurre<l  in  only  G  ptT  cent,  of  2()G 
typhoid  patients  who  had  been  vaccinated  (Yagisawa).  Dublin  has  ohservefl 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  tul)erculosis  deaths  in  surviving  cases  of 
typhoid. 
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Relapses  of  Typhoid  Rever 


A  relapse  b  a  repedtioD  of  all  the  characteristics  of  typhoid  after  the  lattei 
has  nin  its  course.  As  a  rule,  the  return  occurs  from  one  week  to  ten  <lays  aftei 
the  beginning  of  convalescence,  though  it  may  be  either  earlier  or  later;  and 
occasionally  a  relapse  develops  before  the  temperature  has  become  normal 
iinieTcurrmi  relapgfK  The  cause  of  relapses  is  a  rein\~asion  of  the  Mood  by 
the  tA-phoid  bacilli  or  their  secretions  from  within  the  body,  and  the  source  61 
the  bacilli  is  most  probably  the  gall-bladder.  The  pathologic  Imoru  differ  in 
no  essential  way  from  those  described  as  belonging  to  the  primary  attack,  but 
the  stages  through  whi<^  they  pas?  are  not  quite  so  long. 

In  the  inUrrral  between  the  primar>-  attack  and  the  relapse  there  may  be 
present  suspicious  features.  5u<^  as  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  a  tri\ial 
evening  rise  of  temperature,  and  unnatural  apathy  or  dulness,  and  a  more 
profound  prostration  than  is  usual.  In  the  majority-  of  instances,  however, 
there  are  no  premonitory"  s\-mptoms.  The  on*d  b  rather  more  sudden  and 
rigors  are  more  common  than  in  primarj-  t\-phoid.  The  temperature,  however, 
rises  in  the  characteristic  "step>4adder"  fashion,  reaching  the  fastigiimi  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  same  relative  abridgment  of  the  fastigium  and 
defervescence  b  ohser\ed.  It  follows  that  a  relapse  has  a  shorter  duration  than 
a  primar>'  attac4w.  and.  indeed,  it  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
temperature  may.  however,  touch  a  higher  limit  in  the  relapse  than  in  the  pri- 
mary- attack:  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  when  the  primary*  t^'phoid  is  of  average 
or  e\-wi  greater  than  average  severity,  the  temperature  in  the  relapse  does  not 
reach  an  equal  height.  The  characteristic  rash  appears  earlier — from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day — and  is  somewhat  darker  and  coarser  than  that  of 
the  first  attack.  The  spleen  swells  rapidly.  The  iniemirrent  relapse  sets  in 
while  the  temperature  is  declining:  the  fe\-er  again  rises,  and  often  ranges 
higher  than  in  the  primary-  attack. 

Diagnosis. — I'pon  the  points  that  are  distinctive  of  a  (Mimari'  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  rests  the  important  liiagni^is  between  a  relapse  and  a  recrudes- 
cence \spunou;!t  rf^r:v«f*\  The  latter  is  usually  attributable  either  to  errors  in 
diet*  to  undue  nuis^nilar  exertion,  or  to  jirTeat  mental  excitement;  and,  while  it 
occurs  during  iviivalesivmv.  it  s<:*ldoin  lasts  longer  than  one,  two,  or  three 
days^  and  is  not  characterizeil  by  the  diagnostic  s\Tnptom-group  of  a  relapse 
^ixxtiliar  teuiivraturt^-i'urve.  enlar^xl  spleen,  and  specific  eruption). 

Tht^  prognosis  of  rela^^ses  dejx^nds  ver>'  much  upon  the  severity  of  the 
primary  attack*  th^vi^"  following  severe-  attacks  being  relatively  milder  than  those 
that  follow  t!te  rudiinentarx ,  pritnan  arracks. 

ITie  fr\\|viouo\  of  n^la^xs^^  tlitTcr^  widely  in  different  epidemics.  Hence 
the  fact  that  tltc  jvrvvntagt*  oi  TA:xyfS<<  as  estimateii  by  different  authors 
rang^^  frinu  .^  to  * '» ^vr  wtu.  m\\{  e\ciro  no  sur^mse.  The  relapse  may  repeat 
itj^Tf  ouvw  t\>  ivw  or  o\  en  rb.riw.  and  two  rt*lai>ses  ivcur  in  alx>ut  1  per  cent,  of 
the  \tis<^.  In  a  vaM*  which  l  rt^^x^rttxl  thr\v  suive:>sive  and  t\-pical  relapses 
Winirrwl.  The  ^\h!c  hnc  or  rida^^  which  was  mentioneil  yride  Clinical  History) 
a»  iH^livx^aMc  in  tlic  ttails  after  t\  phoid  ^xvurs  similariy  after  each  relapse,  and 
ill  llu^  afori^iuciiuoni\l  v*a^*  of  it>\  owti  four  distinct  whitish,  transverse  ridges 
^e«t^  iHMixl      Pa  V\v<ia  has  rt\vr\i*\!  ti\c  relaj>s**s  in  each  of  2  cases. 

Rccnrrvnccs*  l\\  t?us  icmt  is  meant  smw^^ive  attacks  separated  by 
Imvc^^^  ^^J*  ^h\»rur  mtcr\aU  aficr  v>>inplcte  rtxwcry  fn^n  the  primary  attack. 
TSl^^l  fexcr  uMialK  Ih>io»s  !a>tiui:  immunity,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable 
1  rst  has^iiuii^^i  i"»^^^  cas<^,  and  found  that  in  28  of  the  number 

a  «xx*nd  ait,^ck  vHVurrtxL    Si>ldicrs  who  art*  subjected  to  typhoid 
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fever  commonly  give  a  history  of  previous  attacks  (D.  Parker).  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  typical  recurrences  of  typhoid  fever  in  two  persons,  the  intervals 
having  been  five  and  eight  years  respectively.  Very  rarely  three  separate 
attacks  have  occurred  in  the  same  individual,  and  a  second  is  usually  milder 
than  the  first  attack. 

Treatment. — (a)  Prophylaxis. — ^The  municipal  authorities  possess  in 
thorough  filtration  a  pK)wer  that  can  be  used  to  advantage.  For  example, 
in  Vienna,  by  purification  of  the  water-supply,  the  death-rate  in  typhoid  fever 
was  reduced  from  12.5  per  10,000  to  1.1  per  10,000. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  typhoid  bacilli  do  not  naturally  inhabit  water 
and  milk,  but  man  is  their  natural  host,  hence  the  primary  source  of  the 
bacilli.  Let  us  make  sure  that  every  typhoid  bacillus  is  killed  immediately 
on  leaving  every  host  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end  (McCrae).  The  best  means 
that  can  be  employed  during  the  attack,  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  spread  of 
typhoid,  is  disinfection,  and  the  following  description  comprises  its  essential 
points: 

Disinfection  in  typhoid  may  conveniently  be  divided  into :  (a)  that  of  the 
excreta  (stools,  urine,  vomitus,  and  sputum);  (6)  of  the  bed  and  its  coverings; 
(c)  of  the  patient  and  the  sick-room.  While  all  of  these  subdivisions  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  a  case,  the  disinfection  of  the  excreta  (a) 
is  perhaps  most  carelessly  performed,  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  state- 
ment that  all  stools  and  urine  voided  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  vomitus  and 
sputa,  should  be  promptly  treated  as  follows:  The  excreta  should  be  received 
in  a  vessel  that  can  be  thoroughly  disinfected  inside  and  out  with  any  of  the 
several  standard  solutions,  of  which  that  of  chlorinated  lime  (strength,  6 
ounces  to  1  gallon)  is  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory. 

It  is  my  custom  to  order  that  1  pint  of  the  chlorinated  lime  solution 
be  placed  in  the  bed-pan  (or  other  appropriate  receptacle)  before  the  discharges 
are  received  therein,  and  from  1  to  2  pints  after.  The  whole  is  thoroughly 
mixed  by  stirring  and  shaking,  care  being  taken  that  all  solid  masses  are  broken 
up.  The  vessel  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  three  hours  before  it  is  emptied 
into  the  water-closet.  Phenol  is  also  efficient  and  cheap.  The  stool  should 
\ye  mixed  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  a  1  :  10  to  20  phenol  solution  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours. 

Gwyn*  has  given  the  following  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  ques- 
tion of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  urines  of  typhoid  fever  patients:  They  are  present 
in  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  may  be  excee<lingly  numerous. 
The  organism  may  persist  for  months  or  years.  For  the  disinfection  of  the 
urine  in  the  bladder,  hexamethylenamin  is  serviceable  when  administered  by 
the  mouth.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  its  administration  per- 
mit the  disinfection  of  the  voide<l  urine  to  l>e  neglected.  As  an  irrigation 
Gwyn  recommends  mercuric  chlorid  solutions  (1  :  100,000  to  1  :  50,000).  To 
disinfect  the  urine  "the  best  solutions  are:  phenol  (carl)olic  acid)  1  :  20,  in 
an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  urine,  or  bichlorid  of  mercury  1  :  1000  in  an 
amount  one-fiftei»nth  that  of  the  fluid  to  Ik*  sterilized.  These  mixtures  with 
the  urine  should  stand  at  least  two  hours."' 

(a)  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  change  the  bed-and  body-  linen  daily, 
and  as  often  as  soiled.  The  mattress  should  he  protected  by  a  rubber  cover, 
and  this,  together  with  the  soiled  linen  and  blankets,  shoukl  be  received  in  a 
sheet  that  has  previously  l)een  dipped  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
The  rubber  sheets  art*  to  l)e  washed  with  the  carl)olic  acid  solution,  but  all 
other  bedclothes  must  lx»  l>oilc*<l  for  half  an  hour.     When  the  patient  leaves 

»  PhUa.  Med.  Jour.,  January  12,  1901. 

*Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  April  6,  1912,  p.  1015. 
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the  sick-room  the  mattresses  are  to  be  fumigated  and  aired  daily  for  a  week, 
and  the  rubber  covers  and  bedsteads  washed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid 
(1  :  1000). 

(6)  Alter  every  stool  the  patient  should  be  cleansed  with  a  compress  of 
cloth  or  cotton  wet  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid  (1  :  2000)  or  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  :  40).  The  bed-pan  and  hopper  are  to  be  similarly  treated,  and  the 
cloths  used  immediately  burned.  Fitz  recommends  that  the  feeding  utensib 
be  cleansed  in  boiling  water  after  using. 

Since  it  is  well  known  that  many  epidemics  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
drinking-supply  of  water  and  inilk,  it  is  necessary  that  all  water  and  milk  used 
by  the  patient  and  other  members  of  the  household  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
before  being  ingested;  and  if  an  epidemic  be  prevailing,  the  community  at 
large  should  join  in  this  precaution.  In  view  of  the  significant  r61e  played  by 
the  bacilli  carriers,  convalescents  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous  for  a  long 
time  after  apparent  recovery.  The  patient  should  report  to  the  physician  for 
examination  of  the  excreta  until  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  no  more  typhoid 
bacilli  are  being  passed.  In  Philadelphia  typhoid  fever  is  a  reportable  diaease, 
and  patients  are  not  discharged  from  observation  by  the  Health  Bureau  until 
three  successive  stools  have  shown  the  absence  of  the  bacilli  by  cultural  methods. 
Garbat^  advises  cultures  from  duodenal  contents  (bile)  removed  by  means  of 
the  duodenal  tube  as  a  more  reliable  and  simpler  method  for  the  detection  of 
typhoid  bacilli  than  stool  examinations. 

Isolation  of  Patients. — It  is  advisable  to  isolate  typhoid  cases  as  far  as 
possible — e,  g.,  in  hospitals,  to  keep  them  in  special  wards;  in  private  families, 
in  special  apartments.  There  is  incontestable  proof  that  typhoid  fever  is 
feebly  contagious.^  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  1.81  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
are  of  hospital  origin  (Cole).  Pulmonary  complications,  as  pneumonia,  de- 
mand isolation  among  typhoid  ward  patients,  so  as  to  prevent  contagion  by 
contract.     Again,  typhoid  carriers  should  not  be  at  large. 

Prophylactic  Vaccination. — The  splendid  results  that  have  followed  the 
inoculation  of  antityphoid  vaccine  have  made  such  prophylactic  treatment 
advisable  for  most  dwellers,  particularly  those  in  early  adult  life,  in  cities  or 
other  congested  localities.  Among  certain  groups  vaccination  against  typhoid 
is  not  only  advisable  but  is  very  definitely  and  pK)sitively  indicated.  Such  are 
soldiers;  physicians,  nurses  and  attendants  who  have  to  do  with  those  sick 
with  typhoid;  men  whose  business  requires  much  traveling  and  those  who  do 
extensive  traveling  for  pleasure;  persons  changing  from  a  suburban  to  an  urban 
residence;  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  all  those  in  the  infected  region;  and 
lastly,  the  members  of  a  household  in  which  typhoid  fever  is  present.  In  the 
treatment  of  carriers  antityphoid  vaccine  has  had,  unfortunately,  but  slight 
success.  Furthermore,  the  prophylactic  inoculation  is  valueless  aifter  the  in- 
cubation period  has  begun. 

The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  is  best  exemplified  by  the  following  table 
prepared  by  Cole  and  Chickering'  from  the  reports  of  about  twenty  diifTerent 
authors  : 

Morbidity,  per  cent.       Mortality,  per  cent. 

Vaccinated 134,669  619,  or  0.46  1300,  or    4.2 

Non-vaccinated 147,941  4056,  or  2.7  282,  or  12.6 

The  vaccines  are  usually  prepared  from  either  (1)  killed  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  (2)  extracts  of  bacteria,  (3)  li\4ng  typhoid  cultures,  or  (4) 
sensitized  cultures.     Recently  paratyphoid  bacilli  A  and  B  have  been  incorpo- 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  November  18,  1916,  p.  1493. 

*  Phila.  Hosv.  Report,  1891,  vol.  i,  p.  149,  by  the  writer. 

*  Musser  and  Kelly,  Hand-Book  of  TrealmerUf  Philadelphia,  vol.  iv,  1917. 
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rated  in  the  typhoid  vaccine  as  prophylactics  against  these  closely  allied 
infections. 

The  killed  culture  of  typhoid  bacillus  is  more  generally  employed  than  the 
other  types  of  vaccines  because  it  is  readily  prepared,  there  is  practically  no 
danger  in  its  use,  the  reactions  are  usually  mild  or  absent,  and  the  results  have 
been  good.  It  is  the  type  of  vaccine  used  in  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
New  York  Department  of  Health,  and  is  the  type  generally  prepared  by  com- 
merical  houses.  The  United  States  Army  vaccine  is  made  from  the  well-known 
Rawlings  strain,  originally  brought  from  Eiu*ope  some  years  ago,  and  is  pre- 
pared because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  emulsified.  Many  vaccines, 
however,  are  made  from  polyvalent  strains.  The  culture  is  grown  on  agar, 
washed  off  with  and  emulsified  in  salt  solution,  and  killed  by  heat,  a  constant 
temperature  of  55°  C.  (131®  F.)  being  applied  for  one  hour.  Trikresol  (0.3  ' 
per  cent.)  is  employed  to  preserve  the  army  vaccine,  while  phenol  is  used  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Health,  as  it  causes  less  pain  when  injected. 

The  injection  is  given  deep  into  the  muscles,  preferably  those  of  the  lumbar, 
the  scapular,  or  the  deltoid  region.  Preliminary  sterilization  of  the  skin  with 
tincture  of  iodin  is  necessary.  The  initial  dose  is  500,000,000,  and  two  suo- 
sessive  doses  of  1,000,000,000  are  given  at  intervals  of  eight  to  ten  days.  Fol- 
lowing the  injection  a  local  reaction  constantly  occurs  and  is  manifest  by  slight 
redness  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  injection,  from  four  to  fourteen  hours 
later.  Associated  with  this  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  and 
soreness  in  the  muscles  into  which  the  vaccine  has  been  injected.  At  times 
urticaria  may  appear.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  a  general  reaction  may  take 
place  which  will  vary  from  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  with  headache  and 
malaise,  to  a  marked  elevation  with  chills,  severe  prostration,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhea.  The  severe  reactions  seem  to  occiu*  only  in  those  weakened  by 
previous  illness,  by  fatigue,  or  through  alcoholism.  The  figures  of  Major 
Russell  are  illustrations  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  even  moderately  severe 
reactions:  5.  3  per  cent,  of  his  cases  had  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  up  to 
38®  C.  (100.4®  F.),  while  only  0.4  per  cent,  had  a  severe  reaction. 

On  account  of  the  possibility  of  a  slight  transient  reaction  occurring  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  injection  shortly  before  the  patient  retires,  when  any 
reaction  that  may  occur  will  take  place  while  the  person  is  in  bed  and  thus  will 
not  interfere  with  his  daily  occupation.  Very  rarely  the  injection  accidently 
may  be  given  directly  into  a  vein.  In  such  cases  within  half  an  hour  there 
will  take  place  an  extremely  alarming  prostration  which  will  pass  off  without 
any  untoward  effect.  Care  in  performing  the  injection  will  obviate  such 
unfortunate  happenings.  It  is  suggested  that  the  plunger  of  the  syringe  be 
drawn  out  slightly  after  the  introduction  of  the  needle.  If  in  a  vein,  blood  will 
be  promptly  sucked  into  the  barrel  of  the  syringe.  Other  precautions  include 
the  avoidance  of  the  reinjection  into  the  same  area  as  previously  used ;  do  not 
give  injections  during  pregnancy  or  the  menses;  and  keep  the  patient  out  of 
the  sun.  The  fear  that  is  often  expressed  by  the  laity  that  the  injections 
will  render  them  susceptible  to,  or  cause  tuberculosis,  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
unwarranted. 

The  duration  of  the  immunity  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  by  most 
observers  three  years  is  considered  a  good  working  basis  upon  which  to  place 
dependence. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  typhoid  fever  has  developed  in  vaccinated 
individuals.  Such  cases  have  developed  in  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to 
large  doses  of  typhoid  bacilli,  e,  g,,  during  an  epidemic,  before  receiving  the  full 
immunizing  doses,  or  the  injection  was  given  during  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease,  or  the  vaccine  was  unsatisfactory,  or  the  technic  of  giving  faulty. 
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Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  t>T)hoid  fever  confers  an  immunity  on 
most  people  who  have  had  the  disease;  only  a  few  are  attacked  a  second  time. 
The  immunity  given  by  the  vaccine  is  similar  to  that  conferred  by  the  disease, 
so  that  just  as  exceptional  individuals  have  second  and  even  third  attacks, 
exceptionally  apparently  normal  persons  develop  typhoid  during  the  period 
that  immunity  should  be  present  after  an  inoculation. 

(6)  Treatment  of  the  Attack. — (1)  The  general  conduct  of  the  case, 
including  skilful  nursing,  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  typhoid  patient. 
He  should  be  put  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  indications  point  to  this  disease,  and 
kept  there  continuously  in  the  recumbent  posture  till  the  end  of  the  attack. 
The  sick-room  should  have  a  sunny  exposure  if  possible;  should  be  cool  and  well 
ventilated,  though  free  from  strong  currents;  and  perfect  cleanliness  both  of 
the  room  and  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  management  of  the  case  should 
be  the  rule.  The  bed  should  be  provided  with  a  woven-wire  mattress,  upon 
which  should  be  placed  one  of  hair.  A  rubber  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  sheet, 
and  the  latter  kept  smooth  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  bed-sores.  A 
seriously  ill  patient  should  lie  on  an  air-cushion  or,  better  still,  a  water-bed, 
and  to  avoid  bed-sores  he  should  be  instructed  to  turn  gently  to  either  side 
from  time  to  time.  His  back,  hips,  and  heels  should  be  bathed  frequently  with 
a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt  in  dilute  alcohol.  The  use  of  the  bed-pan  and  urinal 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  When  a  good  nurse  cannot  be  had,  the  attending 
physician  must  note  in  writing  the  directions  regarding  the  disinfection  of  the 
excreta,  bed-linen,  and  utensils,  as  well  as  regarding  the  exhibition  of  the 
food,  medicine,  etc.  The  mouth  and  throat  should  be  kept  dean,  since  by  so 
doing  we  obviate  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  complications  (aphthous 
ulcer,  thrush,  parotitis,  lobular  pneumonia,  etc.).  If  they  arise,  the  nurse  or 
attendant  should  wash  the  mouth  and  tongue  several  times  daily  with  a  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  (3  per  cent.),  and  the  throat  may  be  sprayed  at  equal  intervals 
with  a  similar  solution.  A  frequent  moistening  of  the  tongue  and  mouth, 
and  particularly  the  lips,  with  glycerin  and  water  (equal  parts)  gives  great 
comfort  when  they  are  dry  and  parched. 

(2)  An  appropriate  liquid  diet  should  be  employed,  and  the  best  article  of 
food  is  milk,  which  it  is  well  to  dilute  with  plain  water  (or  Hme-water),  since 
aerated  waters  are  objectionable  in  that  they  sometimes  increase  the  meteorism. 
The  daily  quantity  should  not  be  less  than  3  pints,  and  it  is  impK>rtant  that 
the  stools  be  examined,  since,  if  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly  transformed, 
curds  or  (on  microscopic  examination)  numerous  fat-globules  will  be  seen, 
in  which  case  a  smaller  amount  should  be  given.  If  curds  or  fat  are  still  seen, 
the  milk  should  be  peptonized.  Experience  teaches  that  milk  is  often  better 
taken  and  better  borne  when  a  little  brandy,  coffee,  or  tea  is  added  to  it. 
WTien  milk  cannot  be  taken  or  digested  in  sufficient  amount,  either  whey,  sour 
milk,  or  buttermilk  may  be  tried;  and  if  these  be  distasteful,  we  may  replace 
them  (wholly  or  in  part)  by  meat  juices  or  broths  of  various  sorts,  together  with 
one  of  the  standard  infant's  foods  made  with  milk  or  water.  Albumin-water, 
prepared  by  straining  egg-white  through  a  cloth  and  adding  an  equal  part 
of  water,  has  given  much  satisfaction  in  my  hands.  It  may  be  made  pleasant 
to  the  taste  by  flavoring  with  vanilla  or  lemon,  and  with  meat  juice  and  broths 
will  often  support  a  patient  during  the  most  trying  period  of  the  attack. 

High  caloric  feeding  is  advised  by  Shattuck,  Robertson,  Shaffer  and  Cole- 
man, and  others,  e.  g.,  a  dietary  made  up  as  follows:  1  quart  of  milk,  1  pint 
of  cream,  6  ounces  of  milk-sugar,  eggs,  toast,  butter,  cereals,  potato,  apple- 
sauce, and  the  like.  There  are  typhoid  subjects  who  cannot  (on  account  of 
vomiting,  etc.)  take  per  oravi  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  life.  In  such 
cases  we  may  supplement  the  usual  method  of  feeding  by  rectal  alimentation, 
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when  from  3  to  4  ounces  (90.0-120.0)  of  peptonized  milk,  i  ounce  (16.0)  of 
meat  juice,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  may  be  combined,  and  employed  at  in- 
tervals of  four  hours.  Adler  advises  the  use  of  foodstuff  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  absorbed  and  promptly  utilized,  e.  g.,  glucose.  In  early  convalescence  the 
patient  may  take  milk-toast,  well-cooked  plain  rice,  entire  eggs  (diluted), 
or  thin  custards.  Solid  food  should  not  be  allowed  till  the  temperature  has 
been  at  the  normal  grade  for  one  week  at  least.  In  cases  in  which  the  fastigium 
tends  to  become  prolonged  with  increasing  prostration,  and  those  presenting  the 
fever  of  exhaustion,  the  administration  of  soft  food  (eggs,  finely  scrajjed  meat, 
well-cooked  rice)  is  often  followed  by  improvement. 

Pure  cold  water  has  a  positive  value  as  a  diuretic  in  this  disease.  Gushing 
and  Clarke*  used  large  quantities  of  water  internally  (a  gallon  or  more  in  twenty- 
four  hours),  administering  it  in  small  quantities  at  frequent,  definite  intervals. 
The  toxic  symptoms  and  mortality  were  lessened.  The  internal  use  of  water 
stimulates  renal  activity  by  raising  the  blood-pressure. 

(3)  Stimulants  are  useful  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  When  the 
first  heart-sound  becomes  weak  or  the  vascular  tone  diminished,  cardiac  stimu- 
lants should  be  administered  regardless  of  the  temperature.  It  is  well  to 
begin  with  a  moderate  dose,  and  then  increase,  if  necessary,  until  the  indication 
is  fulfilled.  It  is  usually  toward  the  close  of  the  second  or  during  the  third 
week  of  the  disease  that  the  indications  for  the  use  of  stimulants  arise.  Alcohol 
is  less  commonly  employed  at  present  than  formerly,  although  I  have  found  it 
to  be  a  good  spur  for  a  flagging  heart;  it  is  of  equal  value  in  combating  unfavor- 
able nervous  symptoms  due  to  the  typhoid  septicemia,  and  the  time  for  com- 
mencing its  use  may  be  indicated  first  by  the  latter  symptoms  (e.  g.,  delirium, 
coma,  tremor).  The  quantity  to  be  administered  must  be  regulated  by  its 
effects,  since  it  may  act  injuriously,  and  even  aggravate  the  symptoms,  though 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  Among  other  useful  cardiac  stimulants  are  camphor, 
strj'chnin,  and  the  preparations  of  ammonium.  Stengel  has  recommended 
hypodermic  injections  of  1  to  2  grains  (0.65-0.13)  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
15  minims  (1.0)  of  sterilized  olive  oil  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  in  typhoid  fever. 
Threatened  collapse  may  he  met  by  full  doses  of  alcohol  (J  ounce — 16.0 — 
everj'  hour),  combined  with  strychnin  (gr.  -^ — 0.004 — every  three  hours), 
exhibited  subcutaneously  till  the  depression  has  been  counteracted.  In  some 
cases  adrenalin  or  pituitrin  are  most  efficacious  as  temporary  stimulants  in 
circulatory  collapse.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  salt  solution  into  which  1  c.c.  of 
adrenalin  has  been  mixed  is  given  directly  into  the  vein,  care  l)eing  taken  to 
allow  the  fluid  to  nm  in  very  slowly.  Effective  doses  of  diffusible  stimulants, 
as  champagne,  are  useful  during  p)eriods  of  sudden  circulatory  depression. 
The  cardiac  stimulants  mentioned  above  may  be  further  supported  by  the  use 
of  digitalis  and  sulphuric  ether. 

(4)  Hydrotherapy. — ^There  is  at  the  present  day  general  agreement  among 
meilical  authors  that  the  best  mode  of  treating  typlioid  fever  is  by  means  of 
hydrotherapy.  The  l)eneficial  influences  of  hydrotlierapeutic  procedures  are 
as  follows:  (1)  They  absorb  the  l)ody  heat  directly,  thus  re<Iucing  tlie  tempera- 
ture and  overcoming  the  ill  €»ffects  of  high  fever,  tliis  action  liecoming  more 
markefl  after  a  day  or  two  of  the  treatment;  (2)  they  impmve  tlie  nervous 
symptoms,  diminishing  mental  dulness,  delirium,  stupor,  muscular  tremors 
and  twitchings,  and  inducing  sleep;  (3)  they  strengthen  the  heart,  tims  obviat- 
ing the  danger  of  sudden  circulatory  collapse  and  the  consequenec^s  of  increasing 
cardiac  weakness  (hyix)static  congestion  of  the  lungs,  venous  throml)osis,  etc.); 
(4)  they  stimulate  the  respirations,  wherel)y  the  inspirations  art*  deepened  and 
the  tendency  to  pulmonary  complications  greatly  less<»ned,  especially  severe 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  February,  1905. 
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iHonchitis,  lobular  pneumonia,  etc.;  (5)  the  renal  function  is  invigorated,  and 
HS  a  result  the  elimination  of  typhotoxins  by  the  kidneys  is  increased  (Roque 
and  Weil);  (6)  on  actx>unt  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin  which  they  ensure 
bed-aores  rarely  occur;  (7)  they  may  shorten  the  stay  in  the  hospital  or  sick- 
room, but  not  the  stay  in  bed,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  lighter  types. 


The  amtra-indicatiom  to  the  use  of  active  hydrotherapeutic  I 
are:  (1)  Inifstinal  hemorrhage,  which  is  in  itself  attended  with  danger  and 
requires  absolute  quiet  for  a  time  (four  days),  when  the  baths  may  be  resumed 
if  there  is  no  recurrence.  (2)  Peritonitu,  the  occurrence  of  which  always 
excites  suspicion  of  perforation.  Here,  again,  rest  and  all  that  the  term  implies 
must  be  procured.     (3)  Extreme  Cardiac  Weakness. — This  condition  ia  aome- 
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times  met  with  in  cases  that  come  mider  observation  at  a  late  period,  and  in 
cases  arising  in  aged  and  enfeebled  subjects.  (4)  Cases  that  have  progressed 
to  an  advanced  stage  (the  third  week  of  the  disease)  should  not  be  immersed. 
Dangerous  and  even  fatal  collapse  has  been  observed  to  follow  cold  baths 
under  these  circumstances. 

Methods, — ^The  cold  tub  treatment  as  suggested  by  Brand,  in  which  the 
patient  is  placed  bodily  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  has  been  largely  discontinued, 
at  least  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  extreme  discomfort  to  the  patient, 
the  necessity  of  special  apparatus,  and  the  need  of  at  least  two  assistants. 
In  consequence  of  these  facts  substitutes  for  the  tub  baths  are  quite  commonly 
in  vogue.  Among  them,  cold  sponging  of  the  body  of  the  patient  is  often 
resorted  to.  If  this  method  be  employed,  the  water  should  be  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  of  the  room  or  ward.  The  limbs  should  be  sponged  and  dried 
in  succession,  and  then  the  trunk.  Whenever  the  temperature  reaches 
102.5^  F.  (39.1^  C.)  this  measure  is  to  be  instituted,  each  sponging  being  con- 
tinued until  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced  (a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  lY  to  2^  F. — 1°  C),  unless  the  patient  gives  signs  of  uneasiness,  when  it 
must  be  cut  short.  It  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  required,  usually  every 
three  or  four  hours.  To  the  water  used  equal  parts  of  vinegar  or  spirits  may 
be  added.  The  efficacy  of  the  cool  sponging  is  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous 
application  of  the  ice-cap,  either  constantly  or  intermittently.  It  is  especially 
valuable  when  actual  meningitis  is  present. 

If  this  method  fails,  as  it  often  does  in  severe  types,  the  cold  pack  may 
form  a  satisfactory  substitute;  and  I  have  found  it  of  great  use  with  children, 
in  whom  the  reaction  after  a  cold  bath  is  often  imperfect.  The  patient  is  placed 
upon  a  cot  previously  prepared  by  spreading  over  it  a  blanket,  which  is  in  turn 
covered  with  a  sheet  doubled  and  wrung  out  of  water  of  the  required  tempera- 
ture—70°  to  80''  F.  (21.1°-26.6°  C).  The  sheet  and  blanket  are  now  wrapped 
about  the  patient  evenly,  and  he  is  left  in  the  pack  for  a  period  varying  from  one- 
half  to  one  hour.  Free  diaphoresis  generally  ensues,  and  this  aids  in  maintain- 
ing the  fall  of  temperature.  The  effect,  in  most  instances,  is  to  reduce  the  body 
heat  2  degrees  or  more,  and  the  treatment  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hours  if  needful.  The  wet  sheet  alone  may  surround  the  patient, 
and  be  sprinkled  at  short  intervals  with  a  watering-pot  containing  water  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  F.  (21.1°  C).  In  desperate  cases  ice-water  enemata  may 
be  tried.  If  carefully  administered  they  accomplish  a  reduction  of  the  temjjera- 
ture  by  2  or  more  degrees.  Leiter's  coils  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  chest, 
or  abdomen. 

(5)  Internal  Antipyretics. — The  most  reliable  of  this  group  of  medic- 
aments (phenacetin,  acetanilid,  and  antipyrin)  are  op)en  to  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  they  depress  cardiac  power.  Since  heart  enfeeblement,  which  may 
develop  either  gradually  or  suddenly,  is  recognized  by  present-day  clinicians  as 
a  common  danger-signal  of  the  disease,  the  time  has  come  when  the  employ- 
ment of  coal-tar  products  should  be  discontinuoci. 

(6)  Intestinal  Antiseptics. — ^These  neither  destroy  the  Imcilli  nor  counter^ 
act  the  ill  effects  of  their  toxins,  since  both  become  active  after  they  pass 
beyond  the  intestinal  mucosa;  but  they  are  indicated  in  cases  in  which  tym- 
panites is  a  prominent  manifestation.  Some  of  the  toxic  substances  occupying 
the  intestines  in  this  disease  result  from  the  acquired  vinilence  of  usually 
harmless  organisms,  and  the  amount  of  decomi>osable  material  is  increased 
owing  to  defective  hepatic  and  gastric  secretions.  Salol  is  broken  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  into  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids,  and  controls  meteorism  as 
nothing  else  has  done  in  my  hands.  The  dose  is  2  to  3  grains  (0.13-0.2) 
every  three  hours,  preferably  administered  in  capsule.     With  it  I  usually  com- 
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bine  quinin  in  doses  of  1  to  2  grains  (0.065-0.13)  each.     When  convalescence 
begins,  salol  should  be  stopped  and  hexamethylenamin,  gr.  v  (0.33),  dissolved 
in  a  half-glass  of  water,  should  be  administered  three  times  daily  for  its  anti- 
septic action  in  the  urinary  tracts.     Henry  speaks  in  favor  of  thymol.     Wilcox 
urges  that  chlorin  is  capable  of  disinfecting  the  intestinal  tract.     Systematic 
lavage  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  advisable  in  excessive  tympanites.     In  cases 
in  which  pronounced  meteorism  occurs  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  small   ' 
doses  after  each  feeding  is  serviceable,  since  the  secretion  of  this  agent,  which 
normally  inhibits  putrefactive  changes,  is  lessened.^     Mild  purgation  with   ■ 
calomel,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  useful.     Carbolic  acid,  iodin,  sul-  ; 
phocarbolate  of  zinc,  and  other  antiseptic  agents  have  their  advocates.  * 

Turpentine  fulfils  a  leading  indication.     When  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown, 
the  abdomen  distended,  the  general  prostration  marked,  and  often  muttering    ' 
delirium  present — symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state — the  use  of  this  agent,  to- 
gether with  alcoholics,  constitutes  the  best  mode  of  treatment.     Of  the  recti-    | 
fied  oil  of  turpentine,  iirv  to  x  (0.3-0.6)  may  be  administered  every  third  hour   ! 
until  relief  is  afforded. 

(7)  Specific  Therapy. — In  1897  Bokenham^  prepared  an  antityphoid  serum 
from  the  horse.  Chantemesse^  has  treated  1000  cases  (using  his  own  serum),  ' 
with  a  death-rate  of  4.3  per  cent.,  while  of  5121  patients  who  received  routine 
treatment  during  the  same  jjeriod,  17  per  cent.  died.  H.  Forssman  treated 
20  cases  with  the  typhoid  serum  of  Kraus,  and  in  those  in  which  it  was  used 
early  in  the  first  week  the  disease  showed  a  mildness,  which  otherwise  occurred 
only  as  an  exception  during  the  epidemic.  The  earlier  they  are  used,  the  greater 
the  prospect  of  benefit,  hence  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  (Walters). 
The  value  of  vaccines  for  the  following  purposes  must  be  conceded:  "(1)  As 
a  means  of  prophylaxis;  (2)  in  suitable  cases  when  continued  during  con  vales-  ^ 
cence,  to  prevent  relapses;  (3)  to  combat  local  infections  with  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  as,  for  example,  bone  suppurations  which  arise  in  the  period  of  con- 
valescence; and  (4)  for  the  removal  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  from  the  feces  and 
urine  in  the  case  of  typhoid  carriers."^ 

In  addition  to  the  passive  immunization  that  is  brought  about  by  antisera 
such  as  that  of  Chantemesse,  active  immunization  has  been  extensively  at- 
tempted in  the  past  few  years  by  means  of  vaccines  prepared  from  the  sp>ecific 
organism.  In  1915  Krumbhaar  and  Richardson^  collected  statistics  on  some 
1800  cases  thus  treated.  The  authors  believe  that  the  general  trend  of  these 
reports  was  that  the  course  of  the  disease  was  materially  aided  by  the  vaccine, 
although  there  was  but  little  if  any  improvement  in  the  mortality  rate.  In  a 
small  series  of  cases  with  controls  that  the  authors  have  seen  they  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  vaccine  as  used  subcutaneously  has  but 
slight  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  vaccine  should  be  given  as  soon 
as  the  diagnosis  is  established.  From  250,000,000  to  500,000,000  killed  bacilli 
are  injected  subcutaneously,  as  in  giving  a  prophylactic  inoculation.  A  second 
dose  double  this  size  is  given  three  to  four  days  later  and  rep)eated  in  the  same 
amount  and  at  the  same  interval  of  time  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  size  of  the  dose  varies  with  different  physicians,  some  men  advocating 
a  large  initial  dose,  gradually  decreased,  while  others  start  with  a  small  dose  and 
slowly  increase  progressively  the  number  of  bacilli  that  are  injected.  A  moder- 
ate reaction  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  250,000,000  to  500,000,000 

»  Therap.  Gaz.,  April  15,  1900,  by  tho  writer. 

*  Transactions  London  Pathological  Soc.j  vol.  xlix,  p.  373. 

*  Hyg.  gen.  el  appliq.,  1907, jp.  577. 

*  Jotir.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  December  10,  1910,  by  the  writer. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.y  1915,  cxlix,  406. 
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killed  bacilli  may  take  place.  It  manifests  itself  as  a  rise  in  the  evening  tem- 
perature slightly  higher  than  the  previous  day. 

Modifications  of  this  usual  method  of  attempting  to  produce  active  im- 
munization consist  in  the  employment  of  sensitized  vaccine  subcutaneously, 
non-sensitized  vaccines  intravenously,  and  sensitized  vaccines  intravenously. 
Of  this  first  method  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  are  essentially  comparable 
to  those  produced  by  the  non-sensitized  vaccine.  The  results  of  the  intravenous 
injection  of  vaccines  are,  at  times,  astounding.  Usually  there  will  be  a  severe 
reaction  one  or  two  hours  after  the  injection,  manifest  by  a  severe  chill,  marked 
cyanosis,  and  a  succeeding  rise  in  temjjerature  of  1  to  3  degrees.  In  about 
one-third  of  the  cases  this  reaction  is  followed  by  a  critical  fall  in  temperature, 
profuse  sweat,  marked  symptomatic  improvement,  and  disappearance  of  the 
bacillemia.  Another  third  of  the  cases  shows  marked  improvement  after  each 
therapeutic  injection  but  not  the  spectacular  change  exhibited  by  those 
cases  where  the  temperature  falls  by  crisis.  In  the  remaining  third  of  the  cases 
the  disease  showed  practically  no  change  from  the  accustomed  untreated 
course  (Gay  and  Chickering).* 

The  intravenous  employment  of  vaccines  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
indiscriminate  use.  Serious  results  have  followed  the  employment  of  this  type 
of  therapy,  so  that  the  patient  should  be  under  skilled  care,  carefully  watched 
after  each  injection,  and  the  effect  fully  noted. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  numerous  types  of  vaccines  have  been  used,  but 
the  ones  mentioned  above  are  those  most  generally  employed.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  demonstration  that  artificial  protein  substances  will  in  some  cases 
give  the  same  results  as  achieved  by  specific  vaccines  (Ludke).^ 

(8)  Treatment  of  Individual  Ssrmptoms  and  Complications. —  Headache. — 
Early  in  typhoid  the  headache  demands  relief.  Absolute  rest  and  cold  to  the 
head  frequently  suffice.  Depressant  analgesics  are  to  be  avoided  so  far  as 
possible,  although  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  them.  At 
such  times  those  least  objectionable  are  to  l^e  selected.  I  have  found  that  a 
mixture  containing  sodium  bromid  (gr.  x  to  xv — 0.65-1.0)  and  the  deodorized 
tincture  of  opium  (in^iij  to  v — 0.2-0.3)  in  each  dose,  given  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  hours,  exercises  a  striking  palliative  influence.  In  occasional  instances 
the  above  mixture  fails,  and  then  phenacetin  (gr.  ij  to  iij — 0.13-0.2)  may  be 
substituted  for  the  opium  in  the  same  combination. 

Insomnia, — The  cold  baths  or  other  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
headache  often  procure  for  the  patient  refreshing  sleep.  It  is  important  not 
to  allow  him  to  go  too  long  without  sleep,  since  this  tends  to  the  development 
of  a  pronounced  "typhoid  state"  and  its  concomitants.  When  the  agents 
recommended  for  the  headache  fail,  I  employ  morphin  hypodermically  in  small 
doses  (gr.  ^^  to  \ — 0.004-O.OOS)  during  the  evening  hours,  withdrawing  the 
remedy  so  soon  as  decided  amelioration  of  this  symptom  has  taken  place. 
Codein,  sulfonal,  and,  more  recently,  veronal,  trional,  and  cliloralamid  have 
proved  useful. 

Delirium, — Since  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy  delirium  rarely  calls 
for  special  medication.  I  have  observed,  in  common  with  others,  particu- 
larly during  the  advanced  stages,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  circulation  was 
fe<*ble  and  in  which  typhomania  was  a  prominent  feature,  the  admini.stration 
of  stimulants  with  a  hw  hand  completely  dispellecl  the  nervous  phenomena. 
If  alcohol  fails,  ether  (njx — 0.6 — at  a  dose)  may  he  given  hypodermically,  and 
repeated  in  one  or  two  hours  if  nec<\ssary.  To  coml>ine  with  the  arterial 
some  nervous  stimulant  (musk,  valerian)  will  Ih*  found  serviceable,  particularly 

»  Arch.  IrU.  Mvd.,  1916,  xvii.  3(W. 

*  Munch,  med.  Wchnschr.^  March,  1915,  p.  321. 
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in  cases  in  which  the  delirium  assumes  an  hysteric  type.     Of  special  value  are 
the  bromids,  hyoscin  hydrobromid,  and  the  persistent  use  of  ice  to  the  head. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  troublesome.  Its  chief  cause  fa  the  irritation  of  the 
gastric  mucosa  from  improper  diet  or  medication.  After  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  the  use  of  ice  in  small  pieces  by  swallowing  affords  relief.  If  vomiting 
occurs  during  the  period  of  development,  minute  doses  of  calomel,  combined 
with  sodium  bicarbonate,  may  be  prescribed  with  good  effect.  If  it  occur 
during  the  fastigium,  the  amount  of  milk  taken  should  be  reduced  by  one-half, 
peptonized,  and  then  diluted,  preferably  with  lime-water.  If  the  patient 
experience  a  strong  aversion  to  milk,  it  must  be  suspended  temporarily  and 
albumin  water  and  broths  substituted.  Dry  champagne  may  be  administered 
simultaneously.  Excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach  calls  for  rest  of  the  organ 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  being  meanwhile  supported  by 
rectal  alimentation  and  subcutaneous  medication. 

Diarrhea  more  than  any  other  single  symptom  claims  special  attention. 
Two  to  four  movements  daily  do  not  constitute  diarrhea  and  do  not  demand 
treatment.  It  may  be  caused  by  overfeeding  or  by  improper  food — as  shown 
by  the  stools,  as  a  rule — in  which  case  regulation  of  the  diet  fa  curative.  It  fa 
often  due  to  ulcerated  and  catarrhal  lesions  of  the  intestines,  and  particularly 
the  large.  Unquestionably,  intestinal  antiseptics  which  possess  the  property  of 
insolubility  are  most  valuable.  Astringents  may  be  combined  with  the  latter 
or  given  separately.  The  subjoined  formulae  have  yielded  good  results  in  my 
own  hands: 

I^.     Betanaphtholis,  3j  (4.0); 

Bismuthi  subgall.,  Sij  (8.0). 

M.  et  ft.  caps.  No.  xxiv. 
Sig.  One  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Of' 

I^.     Plumbi  acetatfa,  gr.  xxiv  (1.5); 

Phenylis  salicyl.,  3ss  (2.0). 

M.  et  ft.  caps.  No.  xij. 
Sig.  One  every  three  or  four  hours,  as  required. 

Large  doses  of  bismuth  (gr.  xxx — 2.0)  every  third  hoiu*  are  useful. 

Late  in  typhoid  fever,  when  the  ulcers  are  fully  developed,  opium  fa  of 
service;  it  tends  to  arrest  the  peristaltic  action.  When  dfatention  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  opium  it  is  to  be  omitted.  I  have  recently  observed  brilliant 
results  from  the  use  of  rectal  injections  of  an  astringent  solution  (tannic  add 
1  to  2  p>er  cent.),  alternated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  (salicylic  acid  1  to  2 
per  cent.),  each  given  once  daily. 

Constipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  simple  enemata  of  soapsuds  every  second 
day.  Calomel  may  be  used  in  the  early  stage  of  dynamic  cases.  Its  employ- 
ment may  be  followed  by  symptoms  of  a  milder  type  than  are  ordinarily  en- 
countered. If  constipation  exists  during  the  third  week,  accompanied  by  an 
oscillating  temperature-curve,  saline  laxatives  in  small  but  repeated  doses  may 
cut  short  the  attack.  These  failing,  however,  liquid  paraffin  (fSss  to  j — 15.0- 
30.0)  at  night  deserves  a  trial. 

Tympaniies. — This  is  sometimes  a  most  distressing  symptom,  and  treat- 
ment should  be  commenced  early.  As  a  remedy  for  tympanites  turpentine 
richly  deserves  a  trial,  but  is  does  not,  as  some  claim,  influence  the  general 
course  of  the  disease.  When  employed  for  this  symptom  alone  I  prefer  to 
apply  it  in  the  form  of  stupes  over  the  abdomen,  although  when  the  gases  occupy 
chiefly  the  large  bowel,  turpentine  enemata  should  be  given.  Irrigation  of 
the  colon  with  the  normal  saline  infusion  has  proved  effective  in  relieving 
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tympanites.    Eserin,  gr.  y^  (0.00065),  every  third  hour,  administered  hypoder- 
mically,  sometimes  proves  efficient. 

The  meteorism  is  often  increased  by  the  milk  taken,  an(}  a  change  of  food 
to  meat  juices  and  albumin-water  may  be  tried. 

Hemorrhages, — ^The  bowel  movements,  if  the  hemorrhage  has  been  copious, 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  draw-sheet.  The  ice-bag  (suspended  if  pos- 
sible) should  be  applied  to. the  right  iliac  region,  and  ice  freely  given  by  the 
mouth.  Morphin,  to  control  peristalsis,  must  be  given,  and,  by  preference, 
hypodermically.  It  may  be  supplemented  by  full  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead. 
Cases  in  which  slight  oozing  appears  from  time  to  time  require  turpentine. 
The  amount  of  food  should  be  greatly  restricted,  and  in  serious  bleedings 
abstinence  from  food  for  from  twelve  hours  to  three  or  four  days  is  to  be  ob- 
served. When  feedings  are  resumed,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  cold  milk  (re- 
peated every  two  hours)  may  be  given  during  the  first  twelve  hours,  then 
gradually  increased  in  amount.  For  severe  hemorrhages,  aaline  infusion, 
either  by  the  method  of  intravenous  injection  or  by  hypodermoclysis  or  entero- 
clysis,  is  to  be  strongly  advised.  The  depleted  volume  of  the  circulation  may 
be  restored  and  maintained  by  its  use,  administered  either  intravenously  or 
subcutaneously.  The  proper  strength  is  8  :  1000,  and  from  10  c.c.  (3  fluidrams) 
to  \  liter  may  be  employed  if  the  collapse  is  marked,  and  repeated  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Rectal  injections  may  be  somewhat  larger. 
McCrae^  advises  calcium  lactate  in  doses  of  20  grains  a  day;  it  may  be  given 
subcutaneously,  if  rapid  action  is  desired,  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution.  Calcium 
salts  are  indicated  where  the  coagulation  time  is  slow.  In  case  the  blood  gives 
a  poor  agglutination  reaction,  phlebotomy  to  the  extent  of  about  10  ounces 
(according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient)  may  be  tried.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  patient  in  extremis^  transfusion  may  prove  effective. 

Peritonitis. — While  the  treatment  of  perforation  is  surgical,  opiates  are 
indicated  as  soon  as  perforation  has  taken  place,  and  according  to  Eddy  opera- 
tion offers  some  hope  of  cure,  and  with  the  progress  of  convalescence  the 
chances  of  recovery  from  this  accident  improve.  Deaver  regards  the  acute 
development  of  pain  and  generalized  abdominal  rigidity  and  tenderness  as  an 
urgent  indication  for  immediate  celiotomy.  Keen's  statistics  show  that  be- 
tween twelve  and  twenty-four  hours  after  perforation  is  the  most  favorable 
time  for  operation,  this  period  giving  30  per  cent,  of  recoveries.  Le  Conte* 
holds  that  it  should  be  immediately  undertaken.  Rarely,  appendicitis  super- 
venes in  typhoid  fever.     It  demands  prompt  removal  of  the  appendix. 

Lobar  Pneumonia. — Its  treatment,  when  a  complication,  will  be  considered 
hereafter  {vide  Secondary  Pneumonia). 

The  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  to  be  met  by  heart  stimulants 
and  by  frequently  changing  the  position  of  the  patient. 

Bronchitis. — No  special  measures  are  necessary  unless  the  bronchitis 
is  both  diffuse  and  severe,  when  its  management  is  like  that  of  bronchopneu- 
monia {vide  p.  126). 

Laryngitis. — For  this  condition  counterirritation  should  be  tried;  and  if 
this  fails,  a  small  blister  may  be  applied  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  either  side. 
For  edema  of  the  larynx  scarification  and  the  inhalation  of  steam  are  useful 
measures.  Then,  should  suffocation  become  imminent,  tracheotomy  should 
be  performed  without  delay.  Operation  "gives  a  mortality  of  only  55.5  per 
cent.**  (Keen). 

Bed-sores. — The  preventive  measures  have  already  been  considered.  The 
smallest  l)ed-sore  demands  active  treatment.     It  is  to  he  kept  clean  and  dusted 

*  Jofur.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  September  19,  1908. 
« Ibid.,  November  8,  1902. 
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with  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  boric  acid,  calomel,  and  bismuth; 
if  sluggish,  with  a  powder  of  aristol  and  iodoform. 

Thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein  is  best  treated  by  elevating  the  part  and  keep- 
ing it  at  jjerfect  rest.  An  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  unguentum 
ichthyol  (12  p>er  cent.),  lanolin,  and  unguentum  belladonna  may  be  applied 
along  the  course  of  the  affected  vessel  thrice  daily. 

(9)  Management  of  Convalescence. — Some  of  the  points  connected  with 
this  subject  have  already  been  discussed  (diet,  time  for  getting  up,  etc.).  I  may 
add  that  should  a  recrudescence  occur  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in 
the  recumbent  posture  and  a  return  made  to  the  previous  food.  Often 
a  laxative  serves  a  good  purpose,  particularly  if  an  indiscretion  in  diet  has 
been  committed.  The  ulcers  may  not  be  healed,  though  the  temperature  may 
have  been  normal  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  hence  the  patient  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stir  about  for  a  jjeriod  of  two  weeks  after  the  temperature  has  become 
normal.  At  first  his  movements  should  be  slow;  he  may  soon,  however,  be 
allowed  to  exercise  gently  in  the  ojjen  air  during  seasons  of  favorable  weather. 
Mental  excitement  is  to  be  avoided.  Occasionally  during  convalescence  the 
diarrhea  persists,  being  due  to  colonic  ulceration,  and  is  best  treated  by  restrict- 
ing the  diet  to  milk  and  other  fluid  forms  of  food.  The  patient  must  be  con- 
fined to  bed.  Medicinal  treatment  by  the  oxid  of  zinc  internally  and  the  use  of 
astringent  and  antiseptic  rectal  injections,  as  before  indicated,  usually  proves 
successful.  Constipation  is  best  relieved  by  simple  enemata.  Most  patients 
require  tonics.  We  should  begin  with  a  vegetable  salt  of  iron  in  combination 
with  a  simple  bitter  (e.  g.,  infusion  of  gentian),  and  later  an  inorganic  salt  of 
iron,  with  quinin  and  strychinn,  may  be  used.  Relapses  are  to  be  treated  as 
primary  attacks. 

Paratyphoid  fevers 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  group  of  affections  that  closely  simulate  typhoid 
fever  clinically,  but  are  due  to  different  microbic  causes. 

Pathology. — The  anatomic  changes  are  simply  those  of  septicemia 
with  splenic  sw^elling  and  occasionally  non-specific  ulcers  in  the  intestines. 
H.  G.  Wells  and  L.  O.  Scott^  have  summarized  the  pathologic  findings  of  5 
cases  of  paratyphoid  and  concluded  that  its  pathology  is  different  from  that 
of  ordinary  typhoid.  There  are  slight,  if  any,  changes  in  Peyer's  patches  or 
the  solitary  follicles.  The  mesenteric  glands  show  alterations,  and  focal 
necroses  have  been  noted  in  the  liver. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  a  unit,  and  is  caused  by  the  paratyphoid 
bacillus  A  or  B.  These  organisms  possess  properties  intermediate  between 
the  Bacillus  typhosus  and  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  The  paratyphoid 
bacillus  is  regarded  as  ubiquitous  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  blood-stream  of  other  infectious  diseases.  The  predis^ 
posing  factors  and  sources  of  infection  are  about  the  same  as  for  true  typhoid 
fever.  Sacquep^  and  Bellot  traced  an  epidemic  comprising  19  cases  toa  cook 
(paratyphoid  carrier).  Levine  and  Eberson^  report  a  milk-borne  outbreak  of 
paratyphoid  consisting  of  10  cases.  Minertz^  claims  paratyphoid  infection 
is  derived  from  meat,  esp>ecially  pork,  and  not  from  human  sources.  Bain- 
bridge^  holds  that  meat-poisoning  and  paratyphoid  fever  are  distinct  diseases. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Typical  cases  usually  manifest  features 
that  should  arouse  suspicion  of  their  true  nature.  Brill  has  contrasted  the 
diagnostic  features  of  true  typhoid  fever  and  these  allied  conditions. 

*  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  I,  No.  1,  Januar>',  1904. 
« Ibid.,  1916,  xviii.  143. 

*  Medizinische  Kliniky  Berlin,  September  25,  1910. 
<  The  Lancet,  London,  March  30,  1912. 
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The  incubation  period  is  somewhat  briefer  and  the  onset  more  abrupt  than 
that  of  true  typhoid.  After  three  or  four  days  of  malaise  the  temperature 
rapidly  rises  to  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  over,  replacing  the  characteristic  step-ladder 
curve.  During  the  fastigium  a  remittent  type  of  fever  occurs  in  60  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  (Torrens  and  Whittington).  The  rate  of  the  pulse  is  uniformly 
slow  as  compared  with  the  temperature.  Mental  dulness  and  apathy  develop 
earlier  and  are  marked.  Epistaxis  occurs,  though  rarely.  The  initial  head- 
ache is  more  intense  and  is  usually  vertical  in  distribution,  although  a  mi- 
granous  type  has  been  observed.  Constipation  is  common,  although  diarrhea 
is  also  observed.  Brion's  figures  show  diarrhea  in  18  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and 
melena  in  5  per  cent.;  those  of  Torrens  and  Whittington,  diarrhea  in  55  per 
cent.     Vomiting  is  more  common  in  this  disease  than  in  typhoid. 

Bronchitis  occurs  in  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Minot  refers  to 
paratyphoid  lesions  restricted  to  the  apex  of  the  lungs  simulating  acute 
phthisis,  with  paratyphoid  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  The  spleen  is  generally 
enlarged  and  rose-colored  spots  may  appear,  but  the  Widal  reaction  is  absent. 
The  diazo-reaction  may  be  present.  Glasser  found  the  leukocytes  to  be  dimin- 
ished in  2  cases.  The  duration  of  paratyphoid  fever  may  be  short,  and  the 
temperature  decline  by  rapid  lysis  or  crisis,  or  it  may  be  long.  Convalescence 
is  also  less  protracted.  J.  H.  Pratt  refers  to  the  frequency  of  complications 
(4  per  cent.) ;  they  differ  but  little,  either  as  to  incidence  or  character,  from  those 
bf  typhoid  fever.     Relapses  occur. 

Diagnosis. — A  bacteriologic  diagnosis  is  essential.  Cultures  of  para- 
typhoid bacilli  can  be  obtained  from  the  feces,  urine,  rose-spots,  although 
preferably  from  the  blood  of  the  veins.  Swan*  suggests  that  if  a  blood-culture 
Ls  sterile,  or  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  culture,  the  patient  should  be  catheter- 
ized  under  aseptic  conditions  and  his  urine  examined  bacteriologically.  The 
paratyphoid  bacillus  may  thus  be  obtained.  The  agglutination  reaction  if 
properly  carried  out  with  the  employment  of  the  specific  organisms  of  a  good 
strain  is  rarely  misleading. 

Prognosis. — ^The  course  is  usually  favorable,  although  a  few  fatal  cases 
have  been  reported. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  true  typhoid  fever.  Vac- 
cination is  nowadays  extensively  used  to  protect  against  paratyphoid. 

Colon  Bacillus  Infections 

The  group  of  colon  bacilli,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  closely  related  to 
those  intermediary  between  themselves  and  the  tv-phoid  bacillus,  of  which 
the  paratyphoid  bacillus  is  the  type.  Our  knowleilgi*  of  the  pathologic  lesions 
excited  by  the  Bacillus  coli  is  quite  imp)erfect,  but  a  division  into  (1)  local  and 
(2)  general  infections  is  recognized. 

(1)  Local  Infections. — (a)  Peritonitis, — Following  {perforation  of  the  in- 
testines, but  also  in  cases  in  which  this  has  not  occurred,  peritonitis  may  Ik* 
excited  by  the  Bacillus  coli.  Although  in  most  cases  a  general  {peritonitis, 
it  may  be  local  as  well. 

(6)  Cholecyatitu  and  Cholangitis. — Both  catarrhal  and  suppurative  typ)es. 
The  usual  symptoms  attend  these  lesions  (local  tenderness,  leukocytosis,  etc.). 
Hepatic  duct  infection  witli  jaundice,  tenderness,  leukocytosis,  and  persistent 
fever  mav  l)e  caused  bv  the  Bacillus  coli. 

(r)  Infection  of  the  Urinary  Trocf  (Common). — Pyelitis,  commonly  second- 
ary to  other  infections  (typhoid,  pregnancy  or  puerperiuin,  etc.),  is  not  infre- 
quent.    The  method  of  infection  is  chiefly  through  the  lymphatics,  which 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  May,  1906. 
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explains  its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  right  than  the  left  kidney,  since 
there  is  a  lymphatic  connection  between  the  former  and  the  cecum  and  ascend- 
ing colon.     Cystitis  may  be  associated. 

(d)  Such  intestinal  affections  as  appendicitis,  duodenal  ulcer,  dysentery, 
and  diarrhea  are  probably  due  to  Bacillus  coli,  in  some  instances  at  least. 

(e)  Acute  meningitis,  endocarditis,  and  suppurative  fod  may  rarely  be 
Bacillus  coli  infections. 

(2)  General  Infections. — ^These  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  in  type. 
The  acute  form  may  bear  a  close  likeness  to  typhoid  fever,  and  some  50  cases 
are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  (Draper).  The  acute  general  infection  may 
be  followed  by  local  abscesses  (e.  g.,  renal).  General  infection  with  the  cok>n 
bacillus  may  develop  near  the  close  of  some  chronic  complaints.  On  the 
other  hand,  Adami  suggests  that  many  chronic  diseases  are  produced  by  a 
mild,  continuous  infection  with  the  BaciUus  coU — e.  g.,  anemia,  hepatic  cir- 
rhosis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  symptoms,  however  well  marked,  have  Uttle  evidential 
value,  an  assured  diagnosis  demanding  cultural  isolation  of  the  Bacillus  coli 
in  all  cases  or  positive  agglutination  tests. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  other  general  infections.  The  removal  of  local 
foci  may  be  caUed  for,  if  accessible.  In  involvement  of  the  urinary  tract  the 
use  of  urinar\'  antiseptics  (e.  g.,  hexamethylenamin),  large  amounts  of  water, 
and  suitable  local  measures  are  recommended.  The  vaccine  treatment  may 
also  be  carried  out  in  cases  early  recognized. 


TYPHUS  FEVER 

(Skip-fever,  Camp-fever^  JaU-fever,  etc.) 

Definition. — An  acute  contagious  disease  caused  by  the  Bacillus  typhi- 
exanthematici.  It  is  characterized  frequently  by  an  abrupt  invasion,  and  b 
marked  by  rigor,  high  fever,  early  nervous  symptoms  of  great  prominence, 
a  maculopetechial  eruption  appearing  between  the  third  and  fifth  days,  and 
a  termination  by  crisis. 

Historic  Note. — In  1759  the  name  typhus  was  proposed  by  Sauvages. 
In  presanitary  times  it  prevailed  in  epidemic  and  endemic  forms,  particularly 
in  Ireland  and  Russia,  and  its  devastations  among  the  armies  were  mote 
destructive  of  human  life  than  shot  and  shell. 

In  1812  tN-phus  fever  first  appeared  in  America  in  the  New  England  States. 
Its  ravages  did  not  cease  until  every  Eastern  State  had  been  visited  by  the 
plague,  when  it  totally  disappeared.  In  1836  it  reappeared  in  Philadelphia, 
and  with  deadly  effect.  It  has  been  shown  by  Anderson  and  Goldberger*  that 
typhus  is  identical  with  a  disease  described  by  Brill,  and  so  far  from  being  ex- 
tinct in  the  United  States,  as  has  been  supposed,  it  has  been  endemic  in  Brook- 
IjTi,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Atlanta  in  this  country  during  the 
last  two  decades.  A.  E.  Roussel*  has  compared  quite  importantly  symptXHDS 
of  typhus  fever  and  Brill's  disease  and  found  them  to  be  identical. 

Pathology. — After  death  the  eruption  continues  to  be  visible.  Bigor 
mortis  is  often  delayed.  The  pathologic  app>earances  are  not  constant  and  are 
the  result  of  the  secondary  infection.  There  is  h>'perplasia  of  the  lympb* 
follicles,  but  no  subsequent  ulceration.  The  muscles  are  dark  and  often  show 
hyaline  and  granular  changes;  the  heart  muscle  is  especially  apt  to  undergo  a 

»  "Public  Health  Report,"  Februar>'  2,  1912,  p.  149. 
*  Pennsylvania  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1914,  p.  729. 
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granular  degeneration.  The  spleen  is  considerably  enlarged,  soft  (even  dif- 
fluent at  times),  and  of  a  dark  (frequently  bluish)  red  color.  The  liver  is  some- 
what swollen  and  may  be  softened;  the  kidneys  may  manifest  the  changes 
belonging  to  nephritis  or  mere  congestion.  In  the  lungs  are  found  a  variety  of 
complicating  lesions  (vide  Clinical  History),  and  occasionally  pleurisy  (sero- 
fibrinous or  purulent)  may  be  present.  Commonly  there  is  cerebral  congestion. 
Meningitis,  however,  is  rare.  The  blood  changes  are  marked,  the  color  being 
dark,  the  fluidity  much  increased,  while  the  coagulability  is  greatly  diminished. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — ^The  organism  of  typhus  fever  was  discovered 
by  Plotz,  whose  observations  were  later  confirmed  and  extended  by  Olitsky, 
Baehr,  and  others.  It  is  a  small.  Gram-positive  bacillus,  which  grows  only 
under  anaerobic  conditions.  The  Plotz  bacillus  is  found  in  100  per  cent,  of 
the  epidemic  typhus  cases  before  the  crisis,  and  in  53  per  cent,  of  the  endemic 
cases.  Olitsky  states  that  typhus  blood  in  which  the  bacilli  are  numerous  is 
infective  for  animals.  Finally,  Plotz  and  Olitsky  have  succeeded  in  finding 
a  febrile  reaction  like  that  in  typhus  fever  by  injecting  a  guinea-pig  with  an 
emulsion  of  live  typhus  bacilli. 

Rocha-Lima^  does  not  regard  the  Plotz  bacillus  as  responsible  for  typhus, 
but  a  micro-organism  identical  with  certain  of  those  described  by  Ricketts  and 
Wilder,  Prowazek,  Sergent,  Foly,  and  Viallette;  he  calls  it  the  Rickettsia 
prowazeki. 

It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  causative  organism  is  transmitted 
by  the  body-  or  head-louse  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  although  the  bed- 
bug and  flea  may  also  act  as  carriers.  The  lice  become  infected  five  to  ten  days 
after  the  first  fieeding  upon  the  blood  of  one  sick  with  t>7)hus. 

Predisposixif  Caiues. — ^The  influence  of  unsanitary  surroundings  upon  the 
spread  of  this  affection  is  positive  and  vital,  depending  as  it  does  upon  con- 
ditions which  cause  lice  to  multiply  rapidly  and  go  from  person  to  jjerson. 
Among  special  conditions  may  be  mentioned  filth,  poverty,  famine,  and  over- 
crowding. It  prevails  in  jails  and  camps.  Among  additional  etiologic  in- 
fluences are  overwork,  intemperance,  and  depressing  emotions. 

Age, — The  young  and  middle  aged  furnish  a  preponderant  proportion  of 
cases.  Sex  has  no  influence,  but  the  reason  plays  a  part.  Epidemics  occur 
oftenest  in  winter,  owing  to  the  closer  and  more  confined  life  and  association 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Extreme  heat  is  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  louse,  and 
therefore  epidemics  are  rare  in  summer.  It  almost  invariably  prevails  in  an 
epidemic  form. 

Clinical  History. — Incubation. — This  lasts  from  nine  to  twelve  days. 
There  may  be  prodromal  symptoms,  such  as  anorexia,  general  malaise,  etc., 
iHit  in  most  instances  invasion  is  sudden. 

Pre-emptive  Stage. — ^The  early  symptoms  are  either  a  series  of  chills  or  one 
severe  rigor,  accompanied  by  vertigo,  tinnitus,  headache,  muscular  pains, 
profound  prostration,  and  fever.  The  temperature  quickly  ascends  to  a  high 
level,  reaching  104°  or  105°  F.  (40°  or  40.5°  C.)  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  fever  is  continuous  in  typ)e,  and  in  severe  cases  a  serious  systemic 
condition  may  often  be  developed.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  proportionately 
to  the  temperature  and  is  of  good  volume.  Bronchitis  may  be  present,  the 
appetite  is  lost,  and  the  thirst  is  excessive,  while  a  thick,  yellowish-white 
coating  covers  the  tongue.  Vomiting  occursy»and  may  be  a  prominent  symptom. 
The  urint  is  often  scanty,  its  specific  gravity  is  increased,  and  it  may  contain 
a  trace  of  albumin.  The  diazo-reaction  may  be  obtained ;  it  usually  disap- 
pears sliortly  before  the  crisis.     The  cheeks  are  flushed  and  the  eyes  are  in- 

^  MOnch.  med.  Wehnschr.,  September  26,  1016,  p.  1381. 
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Nervous  symptoms  appear  early — often  at  the  very  onset — and  are  quite 
pronounced.  At  first  there  may  be  either  mild  or  active  delirium,  but  soon 
there  is  stupor  or  even  coma,  and  the  face  takes  on  a  dull,  stupid,  besotted  ap- 
pearance.    The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged. 

Empthre  Stage. — Between  the  third  and  fifth  days  of  the  invasion  the 
characteristic  eruption  appears  withoiU  an  accompanying  decline  in  the  tempera- 
ture. The  rash  comes  out  first  ui>on  the  trunk  (chest  and  abdomen),  extending 
thence  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  but,  strangely  enough,  often  sparing  the  face. 
The  crimson-red  maculse  are  changed  in  two  or  three  days  to  a  darker  hue 
(jjetechiae),  and  when  coalescence  occurs  we  have  the  spotted  effect  that  has 
caused  the  name  of  spotted  fever  to  be  given  to  it.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  in  which  the  eruption  does  not  app>ear  at  any  given 
time.  Not  all  of  the  maculae  are  converted,  but  some  may  remain  as  rose-spots, 
particularly  in  mild  forms  of  t^'phus,  and  these  disappear  when  pressed  upon, 
while  the  petechise  do  not.  The  skin  surface  between  the  spots  is  sometimes 
diffusely  hyp>eremic,  and  the  eruption  is  usually  rather  abundant,  though  in 
well-authenticated  cases  it  has  been  scanty  or  even  wholly  missing.  The  skin 
may  also  present  darker  and  lighter  blotches,  producing  a  mottled  appearance. 
In  the  stage  of  eruption  the  symptoms  become  aggravated  in  typical  and 
severe  cases.  The  temperature  continues  high,  often  reaching  106°  F.  (41.1** 
C.)  or  even  higher,  with  slight  nocturnal  remissions.  The  pulse  becomes 
quite  rapid  (120  to  140  or  more),  feeble,  sometimes  dichrotic  and  irregular,  and 
the  respirations  increase  markedly  in  frequency.  At  this  time  severe  bronchitis, 
leading  to  bronchopneumonia ,  is  apt  to  develop.  The  tongue  is  brown,  fissured, 
tremulous,  and  occasionally  black.  Sordes  form  on  the  teeth  and  lips.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  often  albuminous. 

The  nenroas  disturbance  is  intense,  and  may  take  the  form  of  typhomania, 
leading  to  complete  coma  or  maniacal  delirium.  The  patient  often  lies  with 
eyes  open,  staring  into  space,  yet  unconscious  (coma-iyigil).  The  motor  nerves 
show  derangement  (tremors,  subsultus  tendinum).  The  decubitus  is  dorsal; 
the  flushed  cheeks  become  dusky,  the  face  expressionless,  and  the  pupils  often 
contracted.  The  prostration  reaches  an  extreme  degree,  and  absolute  exhaus- 
tion often  terminates  life. 

As  a  rule,  in  favorable  cases  the  end  of  the  febrile  period  comes  by  crisis 
between  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  davs  of  the  disease.  Immediately 
preceding  the  crisis  there  is  generally  a  sudden  rise  of  the  temperature  (perfur- 
batio  critica).  The  occurrence  of  the  crisis  is  marked  by  rapid  improvement  in 
the  symptoms. 

Leading  Symptoms  and  Complications. — Coarse  of  the  Fever. — ^Although 
the  temperature  rises  rapidly  on  the  first  day  of  the  illness,  the  highest  grade 
is  usually  reached  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Hyperpyrexia  usually 
heralds  a  fatal  termination,  the  temperature  mounting  to  108°,  109°  F.  (42.7^, 
00.0°  C),  or  higher,  though  in  light  cases  the  acme  may  not  exceed  103°  F. 
(39.4°  C).  The  temperature  pursues  the  continued  type  and  ends  by  crisis. 
Occasionally  the  fever  declines  by  rapid  lysis.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week  the  patient  emits  a  disagreeable  odor  that  is  regarded  as  character- 
istic by  some  writers. 

The  lungs  frequently  present  complications  (vide  Pathology),  among 
which  are  bronchitis,  bronchopneumonia,  and  hypostatic  congestion.  Broncho- 
pneumonia is  dangerous,  its  development  often  preceding  a  fatal  termination, 
and  it  may  lead  to  pulmonary  gangrene  and  empyema.  Serofibrinous  pleurisy 
and  lobar  pneumonia  also  occur  as  complications,  and  to  recognize  the  latter 
the  physical  signs  must  be  appreciated,  the  rational  symptoms  being  in  abey- 
ance. 
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The  heart  in  typhus  continues  to  grow  progressively  weaker  until,  in  many 
cases,  a  fatal  issue  is  reached.  This  is  manifested  by  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  sound.  A  systolic  murmur  (probably  of  hemic  origin)  may  be  audible 
at  the  apex.  The  leukocyte  count  varies  "from  4000  to  18,000"  (Foster). 
The  differential  count  shows  an  increase'in  the  percentage  of  large  mononuclear 
cells. 

The  nervous  phenomena  have  been  sufficiently  detailed.  Meningitis  has 
been  met  with,  but  is  rare  as  a  complication.  Arnold*  noted  optic  neuritis  in 
8  out  of  14  cases.  Hemorrhagic  nephritis  rarely  supervenes.  During  the 
febrile  period  the  uric  acid  and  urea  increase  in  quantity,  while  the  chlorids 
decrease. 

^he  digestive  tract  rarely  presents  distressing  symptoms  and  complications. 
Hematemesis  is  most  common,  and  cancrum  oris  has  been  noted  occasionally. 
Cases  in  which  the  mouth  does  not  receive  proper  care  are  apt  to  develop 
parotitis,  which  often  passes  on  to  suppuration,  and  septic  processes,  causing 
abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body  (joints,  subcutaneous  tissue),  may  arise 
as  complicating  events. 

Among  the  seqaelflB,  neuritis,  followed  by  paralysis,  deserves  first  place,  and 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  (toes,  fingers)  has  been  observed. 

Ginical  Types. — Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  nowadays  generally 
considered  to  be  a  type  of  typhus  fever.  This  disease  is  transmitted  by  the 
wood  tick,  and  most  of  the  epidemics  have  been  characterized  by  their  mor- 
tality rate.  For  example,  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  according  to  Anderson, 
84  of  121  cases  were  fatal.  The  general  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  as  well 
as  the  symptoms,  is  essentially  identical  with  the  severe  forms  of  typhus. 
The  treatment  is  the  same. 

The  general  coarse  and  duration  of  t>7)hus  are  variable.  There  is  a  mild 
type,  the  so-called  Brill's  disease  (ride  supra),  which  is  characterized  by  sudden 
onset,  with  chill  and  severe  headache,  a  rapid  rise  in  temperature  which  may 
persist  around  103°  to  104°  F.  for  ten  to  fourteen  days,  to  fall  by  rapid  lysis; 
the  appearance  of  an  eruption  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  somewhat  suggestive 
of  the  rose-spots  of  typhoid,  but  which  is  more  general  and  more  wide-spread 
than  the  eruption  of  typhoid,  does  not  appear  in  crops  nor  disappear  on  pres- 
sure, and  is  maculopapular  in  character.  There  is  also  a  slight  leukocytosis 
and  a  negative  Widal  and  blood-culture.  In  this  tjpe  the  development  of 
serious  symptoms  or  grave  complications  is  the  exception.  The  Manchurian 
typhus  of  the  far  East  runs  a  course  similar  to  that  of  Brill's  disease.  Mexican 
typhus,  tahardillo,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  a  severe,  virulent  type  of  typhus. 
A  malignant  type,  however,  also  occurs  (typhus  siderans),  and  this  often  proves 
fatal  before  the  time  for  the  app)earance  of  the  rash. 

Some  epidemics  are  characterized  by  the  relative  frequency  of  light  forms, 
and  others  by  the  severer  types  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — On  the  known  presence  of  an  epidemic,  the  special  causa- 
tive factors  (unhygienic  surroundings,  exposure  to  the  louse)  and  the  course  and 
characteristic  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  of  typhus  fever  can  be  made.  Of 
special  value  is  the  eruption — its  time  of  appi»aranct»  (third  to  fifth  day),  mo<Ie 
of  distribution,  and  petechial  character.  The  recognition  of  lighter  types,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  malignant,  on  the  other,  is  not  possible  from  the  symptoms 
alone,  but  here  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  in  the  vicinity  is 
often  helpful. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Cerehro.spinal  meningitis  may  be  distinguisheil 
by  a  more*  intense*  headache,  by  n»tractien  of  the  head,  hyperesthesia,  intoler- 
ance of  sounds,  photophobia,  palsies  of  the  eye-inuseles  (strabimsus),  a  tend- 

*  Wien.  klin.  Wchn^hr.,  August  17,  1911. 
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ency  to  convulsions,  and  by  both  the  absence  of  the  typhus  eruption  and  the 
expressionless  countenance.     Quincke's  lumbar  puncture  may  be  practised. 

Uremia  is  excluded  by  the  previous  history,  the  vomiting,  headache, 
convulsions,  coma,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  high  temperature  and  petechial 
eruption  of  typhus.  Characteristic  urinary  phenomena  are  associated  in 
uremia,  and  rarely  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis. 

The  eruption  of  malignant  measles  may  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
typhus;  the  rash  in  typhus,  however,  appears  first  upon  the  trunk;  that  of 
measles,  upon  the  face.  Koplik's  spots  do  not  appear  in  typhus.  Points 
connected  with  the  epidemicity  of  measles,  as  the  occurrence  of  mild  and 
typical  cases,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Typhoid  fever  is  readily  diflfer- 
entiated  from  typhus  {vide  p.  45).  * 

Relapses  are  among  the  rarest  of  clinical  events,  and  one  attack,  as  a  rule, 
bestows  immunity  for  life. 

Prognosis. — ^To  arrive  at  a  correct  prognosis  it  is  necessary  to  consid^ 
(1)  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  particular  type  from  which  the  patient  is  suf- 
fering, (2)  the  number  and  character  of  the  complicating  conditions  present, 
and  (3)  circumstances  connected  with  the  individual,  among  which  his  food- 
supply  and  sanitary  surroundings  are  to  be  recollected.  Improved  sanita- 
tion has  reduced  both  the  incidence  and  mortality  rate,  which  is  now  between 
10  and  20  per  cent. 

Treatment. — ^This  embraces,  in  the  main,  the  same  principles  that  were 
found  to  govern  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 

Prophylaxis. — The  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  body-louse  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  by  the  head-louse.  Measures  to  prevent  the  disease  therefore  dep^end 
upon  prevention  of  infected  lice  reaching  the  individual.  In  the  Balkans, 
during  the  present  war,  the  clothing  of  lice-covered  soldiers,  upon  their  return 
to  the  bases,  was  burnt  or  boiled  and  the  body  thoroughly  washed  with 
petroleum,  the  most  efficient  insecticide  for  the  destruction  of  these  small 
animals.  When  lice  were  encountered  in  the  field,  powdered  naphthalin  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  to  powder  on  the  body.  The  men  sick  with  typhus  were 
isolated,  their  bodies  anointed  with  a  petroleum  ointment  or  a  5  jjer  cent, 
naphthalin  ointment,  and  other  measures  taken  to  prevent  lice  biting  the 
infected  individual  and  carrying  the  disease  to  healthy  persons. 

The  general  management,  including  the  use  of  stimulants,  in  this  disease 
does  not  differ  from  that  advised  in  typhoid  fever.  Fresh  water  should  be 
given  freely  at  regular  intervals.  Hydrotherapy  constitutes  the  best  means 
at  our  command  for  controlling  the  temperature  and  the  nervous  symptoms. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  antiseptic  agents  and  tonic  measures  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  fact  that  typhus  is  a  self-limiting  affection  gives  those  measures 
that  are  intended  to  combat  exhaustion,  and  especially  heart  weakness,  first 
rank  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  Strychinn  (gr.  -^ — 0.0015)  and 
camphor  in  sterilized  oil  (gr.  ij — 0.13) ;  one  or  both  may  be  given  hypodermically 
every  third  hour  if  there  be  failure  of  the  circulation.  A  vaccine  prepared  from 
Plotz*s  organism  is  now  on  trial ;  it  seems  ^o  exert  a  tendency  to  abort  the  disease, 
but  apparantly  has  only  slight  therapeutic  value.  Nicolle  and  Blaizot  found 
that  under  serotheraphy  defervescence  occurred  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
day  in  a  number,  and  the  average  for  all  was  11.61  days.  The  dosage  ranged 
from  10  to  20  c.c.  a  day,  by  subcutaneous  injections. 
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DYSENTERY 

Definition. — ^An  infectious  inflamn^ptory  disease  of  the  large  intestine, 
characterized  anatomically  by  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  clinically 
by  frequent  mucous  and  bloody  discharges,  tenesmus,  fever,  and  prostration 
becoming  profoimd.  It  is  a  truly  epidemic  disease,  yet  it  also  occurs  constantly 
in  endemic  form,  and  particularly  is  this  true  of  temperate  climates. 

Varieties. — Etiologically  considered,  two  varieties  are  recognized:  (1) 
bacillary  and  (2)  amebic.  Under  bacillary  dysentery  a  description  of  the 
sporadic  form  (catarrhal  dysentery)  will  be  given. 

Historic  Note* — ^Few  diseases  have  been  longer  known  than  dysentery, 
of  which  we  have  a  description  by  Hippocrates.  Galen  localized  the  chief 
seat  of  the  affection  in  the  colon,  and  in  1626  Sennertus  defined  its  sporadic 
character  and  some  of  its  leading  clinical  features.  To  Morgagni  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  made  the  first  postmortem  anatomic  study  of  the  disease. 
Further  and  more  accurate  pathologic  contributions  were  made  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century  by  Cruveilhier  and  Rokitansky,  and,  more  recently 
still,  the  whole  subject  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  Virchow,  whose  results  have  settled  most  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  subject.  In  the  United  States  dysentery  has  prevailed 
epidemically  upward  of  a  century,  the  time  of  greatest  prevalence  in  different 
districts  having  been  about  the  middle  part  of  the  present  century  (1847-55). 
Woodward  has  given  us  the  only  complete  record  of  the  various  outbreaks  in 
this  coimtry,  and  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  dysentery  in  both  armies  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  given  in  his  Report,  which  records  259,071  cases  of 
acute  and  28,451  of  chronic  dysentery.  The  disease  is  far  less  frequent  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  advance  made  in  recent  times  in  sanitary  science. 

Etiology. — A  few  general  considerations,  having  reference  to  the  causa- 
tion of  the  different  forms  in  common,  may  be  adduced  here. 

Among  predisposing  factors,  season  heads  the  list,  dysentery  being  most 
common  in  the  summer  and  autumn ;  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  more  potent  than  equal  changes  in  humidity.  Climate  has  a  marked 
effect,  and  high  temperature  must  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  agency,  since  the 
disease  is  much  more  prevalent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates,  though  it  is 
met  with  in  epidemic  form  as  far  north  as  Norway.  Malarial  districts  suffer 
more  than  non-malarial.  Unhygienic  conditions,  as  shown  by  the  local  epi- 
demic outbreaks  in  armies,  jails,  barracks,  institutions,  etc.,  predispose  to  the 
affection. 

Among  factors  connected  with  th^  individual  are:  (a)  Catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  particularly  if  this  be  caused  by  unripe  fruit  or  other 
unwholesome  forms  of  food;  (6)  Age:  Although  no  age  enjoys  immunity  against 
dysentery,  most  cases  are  met  with  in  adults  under  thirty-five  years.  Sex 
and  race  are  probably  without  appreciable  influence. 

(1)  BACILLARY  DYSENTERY 

(Acute  Dysentery) 

This  term  is  appropriately  applied  to  the  usual  acute  epidemic  form  of 
the  disease.  I  shall  describe  here  two  clinical  types:  (a)  catarrhal  dysentery 
and  (6)  diphtheritic.  It  is  probable,  but  not  proved,  that  all  of  the  cases  of 
bacillary  dysentery  are  due  to  a  common  micro-organism — the  Shiga  l>acillus 
{Barillns  dyscnterias). 

The  classification  of  catarrhal  dysentery,  therefore,  still  rests  upon  its 
/>linif*Al  and  pathologic  manifestations,  although  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases 
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as  shown  by  the  observations  of  Vedder  and  DuvaU  are  etiologically  identical 
with  epidemic  tropical  dysentery.  Flexner*s  statistical  studies  indicate  that 
the  Bacillus  dysenteriee  (especially  the  so-called  "Flexner-Harris"  type),  can 
be  isolated  from  the  intestinal  discharges,  and  the  intestinal  mucosa  of  "a 
large  percentage  of  children  suffering  from  the  diarrheal  diseases  prevailing 
along  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States  during  the  summer  months."* 

(a)  CATARRHAL  DYSENTERY 

(Sporadic  Dysentery) 

Pathology. — ^The  solitary  follicles  are  affected  chiefly,  and  are  the  seat 
of  hyperplasia,  followed  by  necrosis,  with  the  formation  of  small  ulcers.  This 
is  common  in  children.  There  may  be  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  entire 
mucosa,  with  more  or  less  erosion  of  the  surface,  and  superficial  ulceration 
exists.  In  both  forms  the  lesions  are  mainly  confined  to  the  large  intestine, 
though  the  ileum  is  sometimes  implicated. 

Special  Etiology. — ^The  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease  is  the  one  most 
commonly  met  in  the  United  States,  and  is  to  be  classed  with  acute  dysenterj'; 
it  may  accompany  some  of  the  acute  infections  (scarlatina,  malaria,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis),  and  is  seen  in  institutions. 

Clinical  History. — ^There  may  be  prodromes,  lasting  one  or  two  days, 
which  take  the  form  of  a  mild  gastro-intestinal  disorder  (anorexia,  slight  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  diarrhea). 

The  characteristic  symptoms  are  mild  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  followed 
by  discharges  from  the  bowel,  which  at  first  number  from  three  to  six  daily. 
Soon  they  become  frequent  and  are  accompanied  by  straining  and  tenesmus, 
and  now  their  number  ranges  from  ten  to  no  less  than  one  himdred  or  more 
per  day.  Indeed,  the  desire  to  go  to  stool  may  be  almost  constant,  and  the 
rectum  is  the  seat  of  intense  burning  sensations  during  and  after  each  evacua- 
tion of  the.  bowel.  The  character  of  the  discharges  varies  with  the  different 
periods  of  the  affection.  During  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  they 
are  feculent  (sometimes  scybalous  masses),  rather  copious,  and  intermingled 
with  home  mucus  and  blood.  For  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  stools  are 
scanty,  measuring  from  2  drams  (8.0)  to  ^  ounce  (16.0),  and  are  made  up  of 
a  seromucous  fluid  or  of  a  mucopurulent  material  with  blood.  The  chief 
constituents  of  the  stools  are  mucus,  blood,  and  pus,  any  one  of  which  may 
preponderate. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  usually  glairy  stools  shows  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  numerous  leukocytes,  genersdly  large,  oval  or  round  epithelioid 
cells  containing  fat-globules,  vacuoles,  ana  bacteria  (especially  those  connected 
with  putrefaction). 

A  few  shreds  (portions  of  necrosed  mucous  membrane)  may  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  dejecta.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  and  a  little  later, 
the  discharges  become  less  frequent  and  the  amount  of  mucus  and  blood  dimin- 
ishes. The  stools  are  now  of  a  greasy  brown  or  dark-green  appearance,  fecal 
matter  reappearing  in  them,  and  soon  they  are  again  fully  formed. 

Qther  Symptoms  Referable  to  the  Alimentary  Tract. — The  tongue  has  a  greasy 
coating — moist  at  first,  dry  later — and  at  last  may  become  red  and  glazed. 
Anorexia  is  present,  with  excessive  thirst,  and  vomiting  may  rarely  occur. 
There  will  usually  be  tenderness  over  the  line  of  the  colon,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  tympanites. 

*  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  February  5,  1902. 

2  Studies  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Reprints,  vol.  ii,  190i,  p. 
134. 
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The  general  symptovu  are  well  marked  only  in  the  severer  types.  The 
patient  is  debilitated,  sometimes  even  collapsed,  as  shown  by  the  small,  fre- 
quent pulse,  cool  skin  surface,  the  rapid  wasting,  and  weak,  hoarse  voice. 
The  temperature  is  not  much  elevated,  though  it  may  touch  103°  or  104°  F. 
(39.4°  or  40°  C),  and  the  curve  is  an  irregularly  remittent  one. 

Diagnosis. — Thb  can  easily  be  made  upon  the  intestinal  features  and 
from  the  character  of  the  stools — frequent,  small,  slimy  (or  bloody)  discharges, 
accompanied  by  distressing  tenesmus. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Symptoms  simulating  dysentery  may  appear 
in  the  course  of  certain  rectal  affections,  such  as  strangulated  hemorrhoids, 
syphilis,  and  epithelioma.  In  these  conditions  there  is  a  different  history  and 
the  symptoms  of  proctitis  are  less  acute,  while  a  physical  examination  of  the 
rectum  will  settle  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  mild  cases  is  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  in 
severe  types  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  prognosis  varies  according  to  the 
t>'pe  of  the  affection;  but  commonly  this  is  not  aggravated  and  recovery  is  to 
be  expected.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  is  threatening  to  life.  Serious 
nervous  s.vmptoms  (delirium  followed  by  coma)  may  develop  and  cause  a 
fatal  termination.  When  death  occurs  it  is  usually  due  to  exhaustion,  and  is 
seen  particularly  in  persons  previously  enfeebled  by  disease  or  in  the  very  young 
and  the  aged.  Complications  influencing  the  prognosis  are  exceptional. 
This  variety  probably  does  not  occur  in  extensive  epidemics;  but  it  prevails  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  also  throughout  Europe  and  North 

America.  

(6)  DIPHTHERmC  DYSENTERY 

(Acute  Tropical  Dysentery) 

Definition. — An  intestinal  inflammation  (usually  colonic),  accompanied 
by  a  croupous,  or  true,  diphtheritic  exudation.  It  is  epidemic  in  Japan,  but 
prevails  wherever  large  numbers  of  persons  are  closely  associated,  as  in  armies, 
asylums  for  the  insane,  ships,  and  the  like. 

Pathology. — In  mild  grades  a  grayish-yellow,  croupous  exudate  appears 
upon  the  inflamed  mucosa,  with  a  necrosis  of  the  epithelial  layer  that  is  often 
limited  to  the  top  surface  of  the  folds  of  the  colon.  In  other  instances  the 
diphtheritic  infiltration  involves  all  the  layers  of  the  bowel,  which  now  becomes 
greatly  enlarged,  its  mucous  membrane  being  converted  into  a  yellowish- 
brown,  thick,  elastic  mass,  sometimes  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
large  intestine.  The  changes  may  be  confined  to  the  circumscribed  areas 
(flexures  of  the  colon  and  rectum),  and  thick  sloughs  may  be  cast  off,  leaving 
behind  ulcers  of  corresponding  size  and  depth.  The  morbid  changes  in  some 
cases  are  principally  ulcerative  in  character,  simulating  those  described  under 
Catarrhal  Dysc»ntery  (vide  p.  68).  Indeed,  the  pathologic  unity  of  the  various 
fonns  of  bacillary  dysentery  would  appi»ar  to  ho  almost  established. 

Bacteriology. — The  distinctive  pathogenic  agent  is  the  Bncillua  dysentrricB 
discovered  by  Shiga*  during  his  investigations  into  Tapaneso  dysentery.  Flex- 
ner  found  the  same  organism.  Duval,  Harris,  and  Fiexner  have  descrilnnl 
different  strains  of  the  Bacillus  dysenterifp,  showing  that  decisive  criteria  of 
diffen'nce  are  observable,  which  separate  this  organism  from  the  Bacillus 
typhosus.  The  Bacillus  dysenterite  is  not  normally  found  in  the  intestines. 
The  Shiga  bacillus,  howoviT,  **is  inactive  to  bUKxI-serum  from  typhoid  cases, 
but  reacts  with  serum  from  dysenteric  cases  to  which  Bacillus  typhosus  liocs 
not  respond"  (Fiexner).  It  may  Ih»  that  a  number  of  bacilli  which  closely 
resemble  one  another,  yet  different,  are  capable  of  causing  epidemics  of  true 

>  CentralhLf.  linkt.  u.  Paraaitcnk.,  189S,  xxiv,  Nos.  22-24. 
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dysentery.  PfuhP  found  dysentery  bacilli  in  the  intestines  of  soldiers  re- 
turned from  China  one  year  after  the  initial  attack;  this  persistence  may  have 
a  bearing  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  bacillary  dysentery  and  its  spread  in 
the  United  States  since  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Mode  of  Conveyance. — Messrs.  Ryder,  Richards,  Peabody,  Canavan,  . 
and  Southard  studied  an  institutional  epidemic  in  which  the  first  case  was  .' 
probably  an  introduced  carrier;  they  believe  that  the  epidemic  was  due  to  ' 
flies  and  that  occasional  cases  of  dysentery  depend  mainly  on  contact-infection  ^ 
with  the  products  of  intramural  carriers.  Verzar  found  13  per  cent,  carriers  1 
among  417  convalescents  from  dysentery  of  the  Flexner  type.  j 

Clinical  History. — The  affection  usually  has  an  acute  onset,  and  one  j 
characterized  by  an  appearance  simultaneously  of  severe  local  and  general 
symptoms.  There  may  be  an  initial  dhiU,  and  there  is  fever,  which  rises  rapidly, 
together  with  a  marked  and  early  appearing  prostration  and  delirium.  The 
fever-curve  is  of  the  irregularly  remittent  type  and  its  range  is  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  greatly  accelerated 
and  tends  to  become  erratic  both  as  to  rhythm  and  volume.  Active  delirium 
is  common  and  may  alternate  with  or  merge  into  coma.  Severe  abdominal 
pains  are  complained  of,  and  the  discharges  may  be  numerous,  containing 
shreds  and  large  sloughs,  or  even  tubular  pieces,  of  false  membrane.  When 
these  elements  are  present  in  the  stools  the  latter  are  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
emitting  a  fetid  odor,  and  generally  containing  more  or  less  blood  and  mucus. 
The  dejecta  are  more  hemorrhagic,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  simple,  catarrhal 
variety.  Tenesmus  may  be  intense.  There  is  an  absence  of  polynuclear 
leukocytosis  in  this  disease. 

The  physical  signs  are  often  prominent.  The  belly  in.  most  instances 
is  greatly  distended,  and  on  pressure  very  tender — signs  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lesions  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  large  bowel. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  intestinal  symptoms  and  the  character  of 
the  dejections,  associated  with  a  grave  general  condition  suddenly  developed. 
As  accessory  factors  to  the  recognition  of  this  variety  are  the  finding  of  the 
false  membrane  in  the  dejecta  and  the  appearance  of  the  cases  in  an  epidemic 
form.  An  absolute  diagnosis  demands  either  the  isolation  of  dysentery  bacilli 
from  the  dejecta  (which,  however,  are  rarely  present  in  mild  cases  and  during 
the  first  days  of  the  disease)  or  the  agglutination  reaction  of  the  blood-serum, 
and  this  serves  to  differentiate  bacillary  dysentery  from  allied  maladies,  in- 
cluding typhoid  fever. 

Complications. — ^These  are  both  numerous  and  varied,  and  include 
perforation  of  the  gut  followed  by  peritonitis,  either  localized  or  generalized 
(according  to  its  seat);  also  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  (barotitis, 
"anasarca,  phlebitis,  and  nephritis"  (Rumford).  Hepatic  abscess  is  never 
observed  (Shiga). 

The  prognosis  is  almost  wholly  unfavorable.  The  principal  element  of 
danger  is  the  profound  tos^emia,  which  rapidly  leads  to  fatal  asthenia  in  cases  in 
which  the  stools  consist  of  a  blackish  fluid  with  a  horribly  fetid  odor  and  of 
bits  of  gangrenous  masses  (Duncan).  Shiga  states  that  the  toxemia  is  most 
marked  in  cases  in  which  the  lesions  are  located  high  up  in  the  intestines,  and 
that  the  disease  is  most  fatal  in  winter.  The  numerous  complications  also 
exercise  a  lethal  tendency.  Occasionally  recovery  follows,  though  m(»e 
frequently  the  disease  takes  on  a  chronic  course. 

*  Munch,  med.  Wchnschr.^  February  11,  1902. 
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Secondary  Diphtheritic  Dysentery 

Here  the  lesions  are  similar  in  kind,  but  less  intense,  as  a  rule,  than  those 
of  the  primary  form.  This  variety  is  met  with  as  a  terminal  condition  in  not 
a  few  acute  and  chronic  diseases;  it  often  occurs  in  pneumonia  (Bristowe), 
and  less  commonly  in  typhoid  fever.  Among  chronic  affections,  upon  which 
this  condition  may  become  engrafted,  are  nephritis,  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

No  characteristic  symptoms  attend  upon  its  invasion.  There  may  be  slight 
diarrhea — two  or  four  liquid  stools  daily — but  it  is  not  often  accompanied  by 
tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  the  discharges  rarely  contain  any  noticeable  amount 
of  blood,  mucus,  or  shreds  of  pseudomembrane.  Secondary  diphtheritic  dysen- 
tery often  induces  fatal  asthenia. 

Sequelae  of  Bacillary  Dysentery*. — In  all  forms  a  relapse  is  likely 
to  occur,  each  attack  increasing  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  subsequent  ones. 
Moreover,  in  persons  who  have  recovered  from  acute  dysentery  we  often 
observe  a  disordered  digestion  and  irritability  of  the  bowels.  Rarely,  chronic 
nephritis  follows  dysentery.  The  most  interesting  sequel,  however,  is  paralysis, 
which  occurs  mainly  in  the  form  of  paraplegia  (S.  Weir  Mitchell).  Stricture 
of  the  bowel  is  rare. 

Treatment. — ^ProphylaziB. — This  embraces  isolation  and  a  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  discharges,  which  contain  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease, 
as  soon  as  passed.  It  is  known  that  a  mild  adult  case  may  readily  infect  a 
baby,  sometimes  with  rapidly  fatal  results.  Hospitals  should  not  admit 
bacillary  dysentery  unless  they  have  the  facilities  for  isolating  these  patients, 
and  among  precautions  fly  exclusion  is  important  (Smillie).  The  drinking- 
water  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  dysentery  should  be  thoroughly  boiled, 
and  healthy  persons  should  avoid  cathartics,  the  use  of  improper  food,  or  such 
as  stimulates  intestinal  peristalsis,  while  an  unhygienic  environment  (over- 
crowding, etc.)  is  to  be  corrected  as  far  as  possible.  Shiga  recommends  that 
the  dead  bacillus  emulsion  (heated  at  60°  C.  for  thirty  minutes)  and  a  specific 
immune  serum  be  injected  simultaneously.  One  injection  produces  active 
immunity,  and  the  author  tested  the  method  on  about  10,000  men  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Japan  "where  epidemic  dysentery  prevails  most  seriously,  and  was 
able  to  diminish  the  mortality  in  the  district  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  to  about 
zero."  AH  sufferers  from  dysentery  must  be  kept  in  bed,  and  should  occupy  a 
well-aired  apartment. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  whey,  and  light  animal  broths  during  the 
period  of  active  intestinal  symptoms.  The  blandest  articles  only  are  either 
acceptable  to  the  stomach  or  allowable  in  the  diphtheritic  variety,  as  egg-white 
and  zoolak,  in  small  portions.  During  convalescence  a  return  to  the  usual 
dietar>'  is  gradually  to  be  made.     All  food  should  he  given  lukewarm. 

Stimiilants. — With  the  development  of  asthenia  and  canliac  failure  stimu- 
lants must  be  employed  as  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases.  Diphtheritic 
dysentery  calls  from  the  very  outset  for  free  stimulation.  The  diffusible 
stimulants  {e.  g.,  champagne)  are  often  invaluable.  Str>'chnin  and  digitalis 
(hypodermically)  may  be  required. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — If  scybalous  masses  be  passing,  a  dase  of  castor 
oil  should  be  administered.  It  is  well  to  convert  dvsenterv  into  diarrhea. 
Measures  to  deplete  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine  and  at  the  same  time  inhibit 
undue  peristalsis  are  mast  effective,  as  magnesium  sulphate.  Dram  doses 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  until  the  stools  contain  fecal  matter  and  no 
more  blood  or  mucus.  In  the  later  stages  purgatives  are  attended  with  baneful 
effect. 
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Ipecac  has  long  been  regarded  as  possessing  a  specific  effect  in  bacillary 
dysentery,  and  in  many  cases  it  does  reduce  the  number  of  bowel  movements,    ; 
relieves  pain,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  pus  and  blood  in  the  stool ;  but  as 
ipecac  has  been  shown  to  have  only  an  amebicidic  effect,  destroying  amebas 
but  having  no  direct  effect  upon  bacteria,  it  cannot  certainly  have  a  specific 
effect.     The  drug  probably  only  cured  cases  of  the  amebic  type  improperiy 
diagnosed  as  of  the  bacillary  type,  and  hence  achieved  an  undeserved  reputation. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  Weil  treated  numerous  cases  during  the  recent  Euro-   ' 
pean  War  with  a  diet  of  vegetable  soup  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  emetin 
hydrochlorid,  obtaining  the  same  results  as  in  amebic  dysentery.     Other 
remedies  should  also  be  employed,  and  among  these  opium  is  particularly 
beneficial  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha  or  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
which  contains  both  agencies.     Three  chief  symptomatic  indications  are  met 
by  the  opium — pain,  restlessness,  and  undue  peristalsis — and  to  obtain  the    S 
best  effects  from  the  opiate  it  should  be  administered  in  the  form  of  morphin    ^ 
hypodermically.     In  cases  in  which   tenesmus  is  an  unusually  distressing   '> 
feature  an  opium  suppository  (gr.  ij — 0.12)  or  laudanum  (tijjxxx — 2.0,  by  enema)    3 
exercises  a  beneficial  effect.     Bismuth  in  full  doses  is  useful  (3ss  to  j — 2.0-4.0    •: 
every  two  hours),  and  I  have  frequently  found  the  combined  use  of  Dover    ^ 
powder,  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  salol  of  signal  service.     Cunningham,  Stengel,    • 
and  others  have  reported  curative  effects  from  the  employment  of  sulphur; 
and  Richmann  prescribes  the  following  powder: 

IJ.    Sulphuris  sublimat.,  3iv  (16.0); 

Pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii,  3j    (4.6). 

M.  ft.  chart,  no.  xij. 
Sig.  One  every  fourth  I  our. 

Antiseptic  substances  by  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the 
intestinal  canal  and  favoring  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces  after  the 
removal  of  the  necrotic  pseudomembrane,  such  as  beta-naphthol  (gr.  xx — 1.3 — 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  divided  doses),  salol,  and  silver  nitrate,  are  among 
the  remedies  of  choice.  The  naphthol  preparations  being  insoluble  should 
be  given  in  capsule  and  the  silver  nitrate  in  pill  form  one  hour  after  food. 
Iodoform  in  a  pill  or  capsule  in  doses  of  ^  to  3  grains  (0.032-0.2)  has  been 
much  lauded.  Bose  and  Vedel  employed  in  4  cases  intravenous  injections  of 
sodium  chlorid,  7  :  1000  being  the  maximum  strength.  The  injections  should 
be  made  early,  and  repeated,  so  that  they  will  develop  sustained  general  re- 
action and  a  modification  of  the  general  condition  which  can  lead  to  recovery. 
Care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  quantity  used  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  b 
injected  (^  to  3  ounces  each  minute  should  not  be  exceeded).  Kendall  advises 
dextrose  infusions  (25  per  cent.)  in  normal  saline  solution;  this  tends  to  restore 
the  normal  dextrose. 

Antiseptic  irri^aiion  of  the  bowel  would  be,  if  properly  carried  out,  a  curative 
measure,  since  by  this  means  we  may  destroy  the  distinct  micro-organisms. 
Unfortunately,  the  bowel  is  frequently  so  irritable  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  this  mode  of  medication.  Preliminary  to  their  use  we  may  also  employ 
cocain  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  or  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  cocain 
(4  per  cent.)»  or  a  laudanum  enema  (irijxxx — 2.0,  in  starch-water),  after  which  a 
large  injection  may  be  tolerated  if  administered  slowly  and  the  flow  be  inter- 
rupted at  intervals.  Among  the  best  agents  are  silver  nitrate  (gr.  ss  to  j — 
0.032-0.0()r>— ad  5  j— 30.0),  tannic  acid  (1  to  2  per  cent.),  salicylic  acid  (1  to  2 
per  cent.),  and  mercuric  chlorid  (1  :  GOOO).  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  employing  these  astringent  and  antiseptic  solutions  alternately, 
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administering  each  once  daily.  Kuzmitzky,^  MacDonald,  and  others  have 
obtained  good  results  with  rectal  injections  of  a  tepid  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  (1  :  4000)  twice  daily.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should, 
at  first,  range  from  100°  to  110°  F.  (37.7°-43.3°  C),  and  subsequently  this  may 
be  reduced.  The  patient  during  the  administration  of  the  enemata  should 
assume  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  hips  well  elevated,  and  he  should  be  turned 
from  side  to  side  during  the  injections.  The  existence  of  great  irritability  of 
the  bowel  may  be  met  by  using  two  catheters  side  by  side,  one  of  them  serving 
as  an  outflow. 

Local  means,  in  the  form  of  hot  fomentations,  light  poultices,  and  turpen- 
tine stupes,  often  afford  much  comfort.  The  various  complications  must  be 
met  by  appropriate  treatment,  as  under  other  circumstances. 

Specific  Therapy. — ^Shiga  has  produced  a  reliable  dysenteric  serum 
which  is  usually  given  in  20  c.c.  doses.  In  moderately  severe  cases  the  in- 
jection may  be  repeated  in  six  to  ten  hours,  while  in  very  severe  cases  it  may 
be  given  twice  a  day  for  four  or  five  days.  Shiga's  serum  will  cure  cases  in- 
fected with  the  Shiga  bacillus,  but  has  little  effect  on  those  cases  infected  with 
the  Flexner,  Duval,  or  Harris  strain  of  the  organism.  To  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  requiring  agglutination  reactions  to  determine  the  type  of  bacilli  present  in 
a  given  case  Flexner  has  attempted,  with  but  fair  results,  to  produce  an  im- 
mune serum  which  would  be  effectual  in  any  case  no  matter  with  which  strain 
it  was  infected.  The  ideal  treatment  is  to  inject  a  serum,  if  obtainable,  derived 
from  the  specific  causative  organism  and  to  give  it  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  agglutination  test  may  be  used  to  determine  if 
the  serum  will  have  any  sjjecific  effect. 

Vaccine  therapy  has  been  attemped,  but  the  results  do  not  warrant  its  use. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  use  of  Shiga's  serum  in  cases  infected  with 
this  strain  of  the  Bacillus  dysenterise  have  caused  a  reduction  of  one-half  in 
the  mortality  rate  as  compared  to  that  under  medicinal  treatment. 

Chronic  dysentery 

This  form  of  the  disease  almost  always  succeeds  an  acute  attack.  A. 
Bassler  thinks  that  "chronic  dysentery  due  to  the  Bacillus  coli  communis^* 
seems  warranted. 

Patholos^y. — In  most  instances  the  large  intestine  is  still  the  seat  of  ulcera- 
tion. Some  of  the  ulcers  show  no  signs  of  healing;  in  others  this  process  is 
going  on;  while  in  still  others  it  is  completed  and  puckered  cicatrices  are 
presented.  The  ulcers  are  deeply  pigmented,  as  is  the  unulcerated  mucosa, 
which  often  presents  a  slate-gray  or  blackish  color.  The  submucous  and  mus- 
cular coats  are  h>T)ertrophied,  as  a  rule,  with  occasional  narrowing  of  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel,  and  cystic  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  glands  is  sometimes 
observed.  In  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  ulceration  does  not  occur,  the 
mucosa  presenting  an  uneven,  puckered  aspect,  due  to  deposits  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Many  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  acute  form  are  either  but  feebly  expresse<l  or  altogether  wanting.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus.  Certain  elements  found 
in  the  stools  of  the  acute  type  (blood,  shreds  of  pseudomembrane,  and  tissue) 
are  also  rarely  present.  True  dysenteric  symptoms,  however,  may  arise  during 
acute  exacerbations,  with  or  without  pain  or  tenesmus;  then  from  thrw*  or 
four  to  a  dozen  or  more  fluid  dejections  art*  passtnl  daily.  The  latter  are  often 
fmtliy  (when  starchy  articles  of  food  are  taken),  composed  chiefly  of  fecal  mat- 
ter and  undigested  particles  of  food  and  mucus;  and  in  severe  forms  bliMxl  and 

*  Woejijxo  Mid.  Jour.f  November,  1902. 
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pus  may  be  constantly  present  in  the  discharges.  In  many  cases  the  stoob 
are  semifluid  (pultaceous),  and  rarely  they  contain  scybala;  or  the  rather 
frequent  liquid  or  semifluid  discharges  may  alternate  with  constipation. 
The  lesions  are  then  apt  to  be  situated  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  character  of  the  discharges  is  much  influenced  by  the  sort  of  food  taken; 
thus,  when  a  mixed  dietary  is  partaken  of,  they  are  thin,  more  frequent,  and 
contain  more  undigested  masses  of  food.  GaseoiM  distefUion  of  the  intestines 
is  often  an  annoying  s>Tnptom. 

The  physical  signs  are  negative,  save  only  tenderness  over  the  colon. 

Associated  sjrmptoms  referable  to  other  organs  are  not  without  value 
in  the  diagnosis.  The  gastric  digestion  is  poor,  the  appetite  generally  impaired 
(though  variable),  and  the  tongue  is  clean,  red,  and  glazed,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  raw  beef.  There  are  progressive  emaciation  and  asthenia,  which 
eventually  reach  an  extreme  degree.  The  skin  surface  becomes  dry,  harsh, 
and  cool,  the  facies  grim,  the  pulse  exceedingly  feeble,  the  mental  faculties 
greatly  weakened  in  the  advanced  stage;  and,  as  in  the  acute  form  so  in  the 
chronic,  death  is  usually  due  to  asthenia — with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter 
the  end  is  reached  more  slowly.  Peritonitis  in  consequence  of  perforation  is 
rare. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  disease  is  to  be  discriminated  from  chronic 
enteritis.  In  chronic  dysentery  there  is  the  history  of  an  antecedent  acute 
attack,  with  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of  exacerbating  periods  when 
mucus,  pus,  and  often  blood  are  contained  in  the  discharges.  Tlie  latter  are, 
at  the  same  time,  more  frequent  and  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
abdominal  pain  and  tenesmus,  and  the  presence  of  these  features  would  serve 
to  eliminate  chronic  diarrhea.  From  tvberculotis  vlceraiion  of  the  intestines  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  history  of  tuberculosis,  family  or  per- 
sonal, and  of  tuberculous  new  growths  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  lungs. 

The  complications  are  the  same  as  in  acute  dysentery,  if  we  except  the 
greater  liability,  due  to  the  great  and  protracted  weakness  of  the  patient,  to 
certain  serious  intervening  diseases  (chronic  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia). 
Ulceration  of  the  cornea  has  been  noted. 

i  The  duration  is  long,  the  disease  lasting  for  months  or  even  years. 

Treatment. — This  should  he  directed  mainly  to  the  local  conditon, 
and  should  consist  in  methodic  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  healing  of  the  ulcers.  Formerly  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  the  latter 
indication  by  the  use  of  certain  remedies  internally,  as  silver  nitrate,  balsam 
of  copaiba,  bismuth  subnitrate,  etc.,  but  the  only  preparation  which  I  have 
found  useful  is  zinc  oxid  (gr.  v  to  x — 0.3-0.6)  three  times  daily.  The  latter 
preparation  is  decidedly  palliative,  sometimes  even  curative. 

Intestinal  irrigation  is  to  be  tried,  and  various  disinfectants  and  astringent 
remedies  should  be  alternated  as  advocated  in  the  acute  form.  Among 
individual  remedies  the  silver  nitrate  (gr.  ss  to  ij — 0.03-0.13 — ad  5j — 30.0) 
every  second  day  is  doubtless  the  best.  On  intervening  days  antiseptic 
remedies  may  be  used  in  solution,  such  as  mercuric  chlorid  (1  :  6000)  or  salicylic 
acid  (1  to  2  per  cent.);  and  of  other  useful  agents  I  may  mention  tannic  add, 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  creolin. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  enemata  the  bowels  should 
be  well  flushed  with  a  large  injection  of  tepid  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  fecal 
and  other  irritating  materials.  The  same  details  are  to  be  observed  in  carrying 
out  this  mode  of  treatment  as  in  the  acute  forms  of  dysentery.     Gallay^  has 

*  "Radical  Cure  for  Chronic  Dysentery  of  Recurrent  Type,"  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  No. 
1779,  p.  276. 
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related  the  curative  effects  of  large  enemata  of  a  solution  of  crystallized  silver 
nitrate  in  distilled  water,  a  scruple  to  a  quart  (1.3  per  liter),  to  which  20  or 
30  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added.  Amelioration  follows  the  third  or 
fourth  washing,  but  a  course  of  sixty  is  recommended  to  secure  permanent 
relief.  The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  should  be  examined  with  the  speculum, 
and  appropriate  topical  applications  made  if  ulcers  in  this  situation  be  discov- 
ered. It  has  been  suggested  that  topical  therapy  can  be  facilitated  in  chronic 
cases  by  the  production  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region  or  an  appen- 
dicostomy.  This  latter  operation  has  been  frequently  used  in  recent  years 
in  long-standing  chronic  cases  often  with  brilliant  results.  The  artificial 
opening  should  not  be  closed  imtil  the  bacilli  have  been  absent  from  the  stools 
for  some  months,  as^  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  disease  to  recur  if  closure  is 
effected  too  early. 

The  dietetic  treatment  in  chronic  dysentery  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  light  forms  of  proteins  are  to  be  selected,  to  the  exclusion  of  vegetable 
substances.  Milk  is  excellent  when  it  can  be  taken.  It  is  well  to  examine 
the  stools,  and  if  on  microscopic  examination  curds  or  numerous  fat-globules 
appear,  the  amount  of  milk  should  be  reduced  or  skimmed  milk  substituted. 
Egg-white,  meat-broths  or  beef-juice,  whey,  and  even  light,  nutritious  solids 
may  be  allowed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  patients  are 
frequently  much  run  down  and  anemic.  In  such  case  a  liberal  mixed  diet 
will  often  aid  in  effecting  a  cure  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  with  a  low 
protein  diet.  The  patient  should  wear  flannels  next  the  skin,  and,  while 
open-air  exercise  is  useful,  it  should  be  moderate.  During  inclement  weather 
the  patient  should  remain  indoors.  I  have  known  change  of  climate,  with 
propter  regulation  of  the  mode  of  living,  to  be  productive  of  rather  brilliant 
results.  Tonics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  sometimes  required  to  assist 
the  appetite,  digestion,  and  systemic  strength,  and  among  the  most  efficacious 
tonic  remedies  are  iron,  strychnin,  mineral  acids,  and  arsenic. 


CHOLERA  (EPIDEHIQ 

{Asiatic  Cholera;  Cholera  Algida,  etc.) 

Definition. — Cholera  is  an  acute,  infectious,  epidemic  disease  due  to 
the  spirillum  of  Koch  {Vibrio  choleroB  Asiaticce);  and  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  copious  watery  dejections,  painful  cramps,  collapse,  and  suppression 
of  the  excretions.     In  some  localities  it  is  endemic. 

Historic  Note. — During  the  Middle  Ages  cholera  made  deplorable 
ravages,  chiefly  along  the  belts  of  the  Ganges,  and  has  probably  been  endemic 
in  India  for  centuries.  Only  during  the  present  century,  however,  has  the  dis- 
ease been  widely  known  in  Europe  and  America,  and  when  it  has  appeared  it 
has  always  been  in  the  epidemic  form.  The  march  of  epidemics  has  l)een  from 
east  to  west,  along  the  lines  of  commerce  and  travel  by  land  or  sea,  sometimes 
spreading  over  the  entire  globe.  Space  forbids  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  various  cholera  outbreaks  in  Europe  and  America.  It  may  be  stated  that 
there  have  been  no  distinct  epidemic  visitations  in  America  since  1873.  In 
India,  Mecca,  Java,  China,  and  in  the  Phillippine  Islands  numerous  cases 
appeared  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  1902. 

Pathology. — The  body  is  much  emaciatwl,  the  features  sharp  and 
drawn,  and  the  skin  of  the  dependent  parts  presents  a  mottled  appearance. 
A  postmortem  rise  of  temperature  often  occurs.  The  tissues  are  dry,  owing 
to  the  draining  of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  and  hence  putrefaction  is  delayed. 
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Rigor  mortis  comes  on  directly  after  death,  i3  persistent,  and  tbe  musdes 
often  contract  so  as  to  cause  the  body  to  assume  various  uncommon  posi- 

The  Visceral  Lesions. — ^The  chief  of  these  are  cmifined  to  the  intestinal 
cana).  In  the  earl.\-  stage  the  serosa  of  the  small  bowel  is  congested,  presenting 
a  roseate  hue.  The  muscularis  is  relaxed.  The  mucosa  is  the  seat  of  catarrh, 
being  deeply  injected,  swollen,  at  times  edematous,  and  often  coated  in  the 
early  stage  with  more  or  less  tough  mucus.  Shortly  the  coils  of  intestine 
are  filled  with  an  almost  transparent  or  stightly  turbid  liquid  ("rice-water"). 
The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  are  swollen,  and,  in  rare  instances, 
become  ulcerated.  If  the  patient  has  died  late  in  the  disease  (stage  of  reaction), 
[Httches  of  false  membrane  may  be  found  anywhere  along  the  intestinal  canal, 
although  chiefly  in  the  large  bowel;  and  this  secondary  croupous-diphtheritic 
process  may  attack  other  mucous  surfaces  (bile-ducts,  vagina). 

The  stomach  shows  changes  similar  to  those  found  in  the  intestines.  The 
raophagut  also  exhibits  analogous  lesions. 

The  vplnn  is  small,  as  a  rule,  though  if  death  occurs  late  it  may  show  some 
degree  of  enlargement  with  softening. 

The  lirrr  presents  marked  passive  hvperemia  and  cloudy  swelling,  with 
minute  spots  of  beginning  fatty  change.  Desquamation  of  the  epithelium  ol 
the  cystic  mucosa  may  occur  and  block  the  bile-ducts. 

The  L-idnfyt  show  important  leuoos, 

being  enlarged  from  passive  congestion, 

especially   the  cortex,  and   the  cspsule 

being  somewhat  adherent.    Micn»c(^>- 

ically,  the  histologic  changes  are  those 

of  acute  nephritis  in  the  cases  in  whicli 

death  takes  place  in  the  advanced  stage. 

i  V.      TiSK^SS^^       *  i  I     "^^   biadder  change*  differ  in   no  way 

■  ^ly?     ,    ^iti3PK^^(  ,  ■*  V  ;     from  those  of  other  mucous  membranes. 

'  -VAJ'^b**^        ■''•'      I^    mucosa    is    congested,    ecch^-motic, 

and  may  show  diphtheritic  deposit. 

The  QrcnlatoiT  System. — The  peri- 
cardium is  do.  the  parietal  layer  being 
covered  with  an  adhesive  secretion,  while 
the  visceral  laj'er  is  tbe  seat  of  ectiiy- 
nu'csU.  The  hrari  is  di^'  aitd  anemic 
kxtking.  The  left  ^-entricie  is  contracted, 
while  the  right  is  often  distended  with 
bkxid  ami  st>ft  ckws.  (Xitside  of  the  heart  the  veins,  including  the  cerebial 
sinuses,  cvmtaiii  uuiisi  of  the  bkxxk 

Bequatory  Orfans.— When  death  occurs  before  the  sta^  of  tractioD  the 
lungs  are  blmxlless.  vi>llupt<e*l.  anti  the  mouth  of  the  pulntonary  artery  may 
be  distemkil.  If  life  is  pnilon»??\l  until  the  thirvl  *tage.  the  lungs  may  show 
coni:estion  and  nlenia  or  pulmonary'  infarction.  Tbe  pot^imonem  mav  now 
also  exhibit  the  lesi*»ns  of  broncho-  or  kibar  pneumonia. 

The  brain  ami  its  nietiibranes  may  be  the  ^ieat  of  hi-peremia  except  when 
nd  :hen  the  brain^^uhstance  may  be  more 


death  takes  place  at  a  late  (>eri<Hl.  a 
or  les^  bloodle:>s  and  eilematous. 

Etiok^.— The  cause*  are  ■■.i^  j_i»Tr>:.- 

I 'I    The  sPEeiFU-  CAtSE  is  thv  sj.Hriilui 
intestinal  canal  of  fvrn'tt*  ill  of  cholera. 

that  of  a  slightly  cur^wi  rvvi.  ami  its  length  a^mut  half  that  of  rbe  tuberde 
*  but  it  is  thicker  and  A'atetimes  has  the  f*>mi  *>f  the  letter  S  t,Fig.  6). 


nd  -h''  prrtiUfmnf. 
of  Kixh.  which  is  found  in  tbe 
The  fonii  <>f  Koch's  organism  i 
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The  cholera  vibrio  is  motile,  its  motility  being  due  to  a  single  flagellum  attached 
to  one  end.  It  has  been  grown  successfully  on  media  of  various  sorts  (e.  g. 
nutrient  gelatin,  forming  colorless  colonies  and  liquefying  the  gelatin)  and 
€<|ually  successfully  inoculated  upon  inferior  animals.  Shapsheff^  found  that 
Esch's  agar  enables  one  to  detect  cholera  colonies  in  cases  in  which  alkaline 
agar  fails. 

Outside  the  body  they  preserve  their  vitality  in  river  or  well  water  or  upon 
the  surface  of  moist  linen  for  several  weeks.  C.  Frankel  studied  them  in  flow- 
ing water,  and  in  other  epidemic  outbreaks  they  have  been  found  in  the  water 
used  for  drinking  purposes. 

(6)  Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Locality. — Near  to  the  sea-coast  cholera 
is  more  common  than  in  the  inland  districts  or  towns,  and  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  lessens  with  increasing  altitude,  this  fact  possibly  being  due  to  a 
gradual  decrease  in  soil  humidity  and  porosity. 

(2)  Temperature  and  Season. — The  spirillum  of  cholera  can  only  flourish 
in  a  warm  climate;  hence  the  disease  is  endemic  in  certain  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical climates;  and  hence  also  its  epidemic  prevalence  is  confined  to  temperate 
latitudes  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 

(3)  Debilitating  Causes. — Whenever  the  private  conditions  correspond 
to  rigid  scientific  requirements  during  epidemic  outbreaks  cholera  becomes 
less  prevalent  and  also  less  virulent.  On  the  other  hand,  defective  municipal 
sanitation,  disregard  of  proper  hygienic  rules,  intemperance,  overcrowding, 
old  age,  etc.,  all  predispose  markedly  to  the  disease. 

(4)  Mere  attacks  of  intestinal  disorder  due  to  improper  diet,  cold,  etc., 
are  potent  to  disseminate  the  disease. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  spirilla  leave  the  body  with  the  stools,  but 
the  most  frequent  bearer  of  cholera  poison  is  the  drinking-water.  As  an 
illustration,  Vienna  had  enjoyed  exemption  from  cholera  for  nineteen  years — 
a  fact  attributed  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  drinking-water  and  to  hygienic 
improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1872  there  occurred  in  a  single  commune 
(Hamburg),  which  had  a  polluted  water-supply  (the  Ell)e)  and  no  filtration 
plant,  17,862  cases,  with  the  enormous  death-rate  of  42.3  per  cent.  Koch 
holds  that  man,  not  noticeably  diseased,  is  the  real  bearer  and  reproducer  of  the 
cholera  vibrios. 

The  choleraic  organisvi  may  be  conveyed  with  the  water  used  for  washing, 
cooking,  and  other  purix)ses.  It  may  he  imbibed  with  such  fluids  as  l)oer, 
milk,  and  tea,  and  also  taken  with  food-stuffs  (lettuce,  cresses,  and  other  raw 
vegetables,  fruits,  meats',  bread,  butter).  The  organisms  live  on  these  articles 
of  food  from  four  to  seven  days  at  least.  The  infection  may  reach  the  esophagus 
with  the  water  used  for  washing  the  mouth  or  teeth,  or  that  use<l  for  washing 
the  utensils,  dishes,  etc.  Again,  the  hands,  commonly  those  of  laundrt\sses 
and  nurses,  may  become  soile<l  in  the  careless  handling  of  l)ed-linen  or  garments 
worn  by  cholera  patients  or  the  stools,  and  convey  the  poison  to  the  mouth  or 
lips,  to  l)e  carried  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  drink  or  fixMl.  Healthy 
bacilli-carriers  have  been  found  in  ships  arriving  from  tropical  and  subtropical 
ports.  For  this  reason  the  St*cretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1911  ordertMl  that  the 
stools  of  all  those  coming  from  cholera  districts  should  l)e  examine*  1  bacteri- 
ologically  and  that  quarantine  should  be  continued  until  the  stools  wert* 
negative.  Flies  may  transfer  the  infectious  element  to  fooil  articles  (Sim- 
momls,  MacKaig).  Barl)er  found  that  cockroaches  feeding  on  human  choU»ra 
feces  may  harl)or  cholera  vibrios  in  their  intestines  and  discharge  the  sanu*  on 
human  food. 

Immunity  is  conferred  by  a  previous  attack  of  cholera  for  only  a  relatively 
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short  time.    Pfeiffer  and  Mach  have  produced  antiserum  which  will  protect  j 
against  four  or  eight  times  the  lethal  dose.  I 

Clinical  History. — ^The  incubation  period  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  } 
five  days  (average,  two  to  three  days).  During  this  prodromal  period  the  ! 
patient  is  either  quite  well  or  (during  the  latter  portion)  exhibits  certain  local  1 
symptoms.  There  are  occasionally  nausea,  a  feeling  of  distress  in  the  abdomen,  f 
increased  peristalsis  which  may  be  visible  or  palpable,  slight  pain  and  tender-  S 
ness,  and  either  a  mild  or  a  decided  diarrhea.  The  discharges  are  feculent,  4 
colored,  and  semifluid,  or,  more  rarely,  quite  fluid,  and  may  be  quite  copious.  ^ 
These  symptoms  may  all  be  present,  though  oftener  a  few,  and  rarely  a  single  J 
one,  is  noted;  moreover,  they  are  not  distinctive  unless  seen  during  an  epidemic  J 
and  unless  the  patients  have  been  exposed  to  the  poison.  Prostration  may  be  .' 
marked  and  there  may  be  slight  muscular  cramps.  The  so-called  premonitory 
diarrhea  may  terminate  in  recovery  at  the  end  of  from  one  to  three  days,  or  be 
followed  by  an  attack  of  cholera.     This  has  three  stages. 

(1)  Stage  of  Serous  Diarrhea. — ^The  dejecta  are  generally  painless,  very 
frequent,  odorless,  copious,  and  fluid  or  watery,  and  usually  present  the  char- 
acteristic "rice-water"  appearance.  Rarely  they  are  distinctly  colored  with  « 
bile,  and  in  severe  cases  with  blood,  and  rarely  also  they  are  frothy.  Suspended 
in  them  are  numerous  small,  whitish,  mucous  flakes;  their  reaction  is  neutral 
or  alkaline,  and  they  contain  a  small  percentage  of  solid  constituents  made  up 
largely  of  albumin  and  sodium  chlorid.  In  cholera  sicca  these  serous  evacua- 
tions are  absent.  Death  comes  quickly,  and  postmortem  examinations  show 
the  intestines  to  be  filled  with  "rice-water"  material,  which  is  probably  retained 
because  of  speedy  paralysis  of  the  musculature. 

Gastric  symjioms  app>ear  early.  Vomiting  soon  becomes  "frequent,  and  at 
first  the  vomitus  may  be  bilious;  it  is  characteristically  serous  and  excessive  in 
amount.  Thirst  is  almost  intolerable,  anorexia  is  complete,  and  the  tongue 
often  has  a  thick  coating,  which  early  becomes  dry.  Gastro-intestinal  pain  is 
not  severe,  but  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  burning  in  the  abdomen  is  experienced, 
and  occasionally  there  are  griping  pains  with  tenesmus.  The  physical  signs 
are  few.  The  belly  is  usually  flat  and  flaccid,  though  it  may  be  scaphoid  and 
hard,  and  in  some  cases  palpation  detects  fluctuation. 

Painful  recurrent  momentary  cramps  in  the  muscles  form  an  early  character- 
istic symptom.  They  affect  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  legs,  calves,  and  feet, 
more  rarely  the  arms  and  hands  also. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vesseb 
the  tissues  become  dry  and  shriveled  and  the  blood  much  thicker.  This 
condition  of  the  blood  obviously  increases  the  labor  of  the  heart,  which  beats 
rapidly,  and  there  may  be  at  first  a  distressing  palpitation;  but  soon  the  heart 
grows  more  and  more  feeble  and  venous  stasis  ensues.  L.  Rogers  and  A.  J. 
Shorten  call  attention  to  the  constant  reduction  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
in  cholera,  varWng  with  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  at  first  rapid, 
soft,  and  small;  it  may  then  be  lost  at  the  wrist.  The  cardiac  impulse  and 
heart  sounds  may  at  last  disappear. 

The  facias  and  getieral  appearance  also  indicate  loss  of  fluid.  TTie  cutaneous 
surfaces  of  the  face  and  extremities  grow  cool;  there  is  rapid  general  emaciation, 
which  may  become  most  pronounced,  and  the  skin  is  iMinkled.  TTie  complex- 
ion assumes  a  liN-id  or  blue-gray  tint,  while  the  lips  become  quite  dariw.  The 
extremities  are  cyanotic  (the  finger-tips  in  particular),  the  orbits  toe  deeply 
sunken,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the  features  intensely  pinched,  the  voice  husl^' 
and  feeble,  and  there  is  utter  prostration.  The  surface  temperature  drops 
be»—  *^  normal,  even  to  96°  or  95''  F.  (35.5''-35°  C),  while,  per  contra,  the 
rectal  temperature  rises  to  ia2°  F.  (38.8°  C.)  or  over.     The  mini 
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may  remain  dear  mitil  the  close,  but  oftener  the  patient  is  apathetic,  and  in 
grave  cases  this  condition  nkay  deepen  into  stupor  or  even  actual  coma.  The 
reflexes  are  greatly  diminished.  S.  Rogers^  found  a  variable  degree  of  leuko- 
cytosb,  and  the  large  mononuclear  cells  were  usually  increased — an  important 
diagnostic  sign. 

TTie  urine  becomes  very  scanty  and  is  highly  concentrated,  the  standing 
specimen  depositing  a  heavy  sediment.  On  analysis,  albumin  and  casts  (chiefly 
granular)  are  found.     In  the  serious  forms  there  is  finally  complete  anuria. 

(2)  Stage  of  Algidity  or  Collapse. — ^The  symptoms  which  characterize 
this  grave  condition  are  the  same  as  those  noted  under  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  stage,  only  intensified.  Asthenia  is  extreme;  the  pulse  is  missing  and 
the  heart  beats  faintly;  the  voice  is  lost;  respirations  are  perceptibly  shallow; 
lividity  is  intense;  the  surface  ice-cold;  and  there  is  usually  stupor  or  even 
coma.  The  excessive  serous  discharges  have  given  place  to  mere  dribblings 
from  the  now  relaxed  anus.  During  this  stage,  which  may  last  a  few  or  many 
hours,  the  faint  glimmerings  of  the  vital  spark  are  often  extinguished. 

(3)  Stage  of  Reaction. — ^This  sets  in  promptly,  and  the  case  may  pursue 
a  favorable  course,  with  return  to  accustomed  health  by  the  end  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  first  urine  passed  is  usually  albuminous  and  contains  tube- 
casts.  Relapses  into  the  stage  of  collapse  may  occur  and  be  repeated ;  in  many 
instances,  however,  this  stage  is  both  protracted  and  dangerous.  It  is  aptly 
termed  cholera  typhoid,  since  a  genuine  typhoid  state  develops.  The  skin  may 
present  so-called  choleraic  eruptions  (macular,  roseolar  erythema).  Recovery 
may  now  take  place,  or  a  great  diversity  of  local  secondary  inflammation  may 
supervene. 

Acute  nephritis  may  arise  in  this  stage  and  lead  either  slowly  or  directly 
to  uremic  poisoning,  as  shown  by  the  projection  upon  the  scene  of  grave  nervous 
phenomena — headache,  vomiting,  delirium  or  coma,  and  convulsions.  A 
fatal  result  may  be  looked  for. 

Complications. — In  this  place  are  to  be  enumerated  the  conditions  due 
to  secondary  infection,  including  (commonly)  septic  and  pyemic  processes. 
Diptheritic  inflammations  affecting  mucous  surfaces,  but  es|>ecially  the  throat, 
colon,  and  the  external  genitals,  are  among  the  more  common.  Bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  may  arise,  and  erysipelas  and  parotitis  are  not 
rare.  During  convalescence  digestive  disorders  may  show  themselves,  and 
indiscretions  in  diet  may  precipitate  a  relapse. 

Clinical  Types. — (a)  'Tremonitory  Diarrhea." — This  type  has  been 
outlined  with  sufficient  fulness  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 

(6)  "Cholerine,"  in  which  the  symptoms  are  mild,  resembling  those  of 
cholera  nostras.  Many  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  true  cholera  are 
also  present,  particularly  the  cramps  and  prostration,  cold  extremities,  and 
scanty  albuminous  urine.  The  stools,  however,  are  not  typical  of  the  disease, 
but  are  feculent  in  character,  as  in  ordinary  cholera  morbus.  The  duration 
is  from  seven  to  ten  days,  subject  to  relapses. 

(c)  The  more  typical  forms — both  moderate  and  severe — have  been  de- 
scribed under  Clinical  History  (supra). 

(d)  The  Foudroyant  or  Asphyzic  Form. — This  may  kill  instantly;  more 
frequently  the  patient  lives  for  a  few  hours,  with  or  without  vomiting  and 
purging.  Cholera  sicca  should  be  classed  with  this  type.  The  virulence  of  the 
cholera  poison  explains  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  an  epi- 
demic unless  bacteriologic  and  biologic  tests  be  made,  and  yet  these  alone 
differentiate  a  sporadic  case.    They   include  principally  the  agglutination 
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reaction,  the  complement  fixation  test,  the  cultivation  of  the  organism  from 
the  feces  or  the  peptone-enriching  solution  of  Goldberger,  or  possibly  from  the 
vomitus,  and  the  Pfeiffer  reaction,  in  which  an  emulsion  of  the  questionable 
bacteria  is  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  guinea-pig  together  with 
a  cholera  antiserum.  A  positive  result  is  manifested  by  destruction  of  the 
vibrios  in  the  peritoneal  fluid  removed  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection. 

The  disease  most  commonly  mistaken  for  cholera  (especially  cholerine)  b 
cholera  morbus,  Arsenic-'poisoning  and  other  forms  of  gdstro-enteritis  must  also 
be  differentiated  at  times. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  type.  Thus  "cholerine" 
is  very  rarely  fatal.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  average  mortality,  since  it 
varies  with  each  epidemic,  but  it  has  been  found  to  range  from  20  to  80  per 
cent.  Many  sufferers  perish  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  day  or  during 
the  algid  period ;  still  more  during  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  dangers  of  the  latter 
being  as  follows:  asthenia,  cholera,  nephritis  with  uremia,  and  the  various 
complications  (v^ide  supra).  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  surface 
temperature  and  that  of  the  rectum,  the  more  unfavorable  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — It  has  been  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  efficient  quarantine  system  of  the  United  States  that  cholera  has  not 
gained  a  foothold  on  our  shores  since  1873. 

Indimduxil  Prophylaxis, — The  dejecta  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
disinfected.  The  same  measures  should  be  taken  with  soiled  clothing,  bed- 
linen,  and  dishes.  After  vomiting  or  stooling  the  mouth  or  anus  should  be 
washed  off  with  bichlorid  solution.  Isolation  should  be  practised  until  stoob 
are  negative. 

Persons  exposed  should  use  boiled  milk  and  water  only.  All  uncooked  food 
may  be  pernicious.  In  India  Haffkine^  has  used  a  protective  virus  with  en- 
couraging results.  Thus,  "of  1735  persons  not  inoculated  in  a  certain  section, 
174  took  the  disease  and  113  died,  whereas  of  500  inoculated  but  21  were 
affected  and  19  died."  He  has  made  70,000  injections  in  40,000  patients 
without  a  single  accident,  and  claims  that  the  results  have  been  entirely  favor- 
able. Klein  concludes  against  Haffkine*s  anticholera  inoculations,  which, 
however,  produce  a  temp)orary  active  immunity.  Pfeiffer  and  Koole's  method, 
the  injection  of  dead  cholera  vibrios,  is  to  be  preferred.  Savas  recommends 
a  second  inoculation  after  an  eight-day  interval.  Immunity  as  the  result 
of  vaccination  is  to  be  advised  in  countries  where  cholera  is  endemic  and  from 
time  to  time  epidemic — e.  g.,  India.  Kraus  has  obtained  a  si>ecific  toxin  and 
antitoxin. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — {a)  Premonitory  Diarrhea. — To  dispel  as 
many  of  the  organisms  as  possible  from  the  intestinal  canal  castor  oil  and 
especially  a  course  of  calomel  have  been  used.  Lead  acetate,  opium,  and 
bismuth  are  used  to  check  the  diarrhea. 

Q))  Stage  of  Serous  Diarrhea. — The  chief  indication  is  to  restore  to  the 
blood  the  watery  elements  withdrawn  by  the  diarrhea.  Not  a  moment  is  to 
be  wasted.  Opium  and,  preferably,  the  salts  of  morphin  may  be  administered 
hypodcrmically  (gr.  \  to  \ — 0.016-0.02)  if  the  evacuations  prove  too  exhausting. 
Hypodermoclysis  of  normal  salt  solution  is  indicated,  and  in  large  amounts  if 
the  preferable  intravenous  method  of  Rogers  is  not  used. 

L.  Rogers  reports  a  decided  fall  of  the  mortality  from  the  results  of  the 
u.se  of  hypertonic  salines  intravenously  combined  with  large  quantities  of 
permanganates  by  the  mouth  with  a  view^  to  destroying  the  toxins  in  the  bowel 
by  oxidation.    Strauss,^  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  that  when  infusion  b 
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indicated,  an  isotonic  sugar  solution  (4.5  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar)  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  saline,  it  being  less  injurious  to  the  abnormally 
sensitive  epithehum  of  the  kidney. 

Rogers'  solution  contains  120  grains  (4.0)  of  sodium  chlorid,  6  grains 
(0.4)  of  potassium  chlorid,  and  4  grains  (0.25)  of  calcium  chlorid  in  1  pint  of 
water.  The  initial  dose  in  adults  is  3  pints,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  indicated, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  fluid  lost  by  the  vomiting  and  purging.  In  .severe 
cases  of  collapse  Rogers  has  given  6  pints  of  the  solution  as  the  original  dose. 
The  results  of  this  treatment  have,  on  the  whole,  been  most  remarkable. 

The  vomiting  is  to  be  relieved  by  bits  of  ice,  small  amounts  of  brandy  and 
water  at  brief  intervals,  cocain,  or  by  lavage.  In  this  stage  remedies  by  the 
mouth  should  be  avoided,  since  they  aggravate  the  gastric  disturbance.  Th^ 
baud  has  treated  8  cases  of  cholera  in  Indo-China  with  a  3  ;  1000  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  to  drink  freely,  up  to  3  quarts  a  day.     Heat  should  be 
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nrUl  tube,  with  tiro  liunJ  ap«aiiu>.OD«  j  inch  from  the  end  (not  vuiDle ) ,  ue  oiner  x  mcnsB  rrom  ui< 
eod.  The  l*tl«  ii  to  be  introduocd  by  ■  <»iBbin«l  ntnlory  ud  piuhinc  nunira  to  the  depth  of  10  loetiee 
ia  CDtetDelyu.  ud  the  fluid  then  iJIowrI  to  «il«  the  HiloD  (lowly. 

applied  externally  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  peripheral  circulation,  and  thus 
ob\-iating  collapse.  Warm  baths  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Stimulants  must  be  used  to  fulfil  the  same  indications.  They  are  of  superior 
value  even  to  the  above-mentioned  measures,  and  are  to  be  given  hypoder- 
mically,  and  either  brandy,  ammonia,  eplnephrin,  pituitrin,  or  strychnin  may 
be  employed  in  large  doses. 

(r)  SUc«  of  Alfidl^. — If  this  develops,  the  case  is  desperate.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  preceding  stage  is  to  be  persevered  with,  and  enteroclysis  and 
hj-podermoclysLs,  hypo<lermic  stimulation,  and  the  external  application  of 
heat  (''.  g.,  warm  baths,  to  which  from  200  to  300  grams  of  mustard  have 
been  added)  are  especially  indicated. 

(rf)  Stege  t&  RMCtion. — During  this  stage  enteroclysis  may  be  used  to  get 
greater  amounts  of  water  into  the  patients  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  Further 
than  this,  the  treatment  b  essentially  symptomatic.    Food  of  the  blandest 
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sort  and  in  small  quantities  must  be  allowed  at  frequent  intervals  if  we  would 
avoid  enteritis  and  other  unfavorable  complications.    Tonic  remedies  should 
be  given  cautiously,  and  rest  and  careful  nursing  insisted  upon.     Complica-  j 
tions  must  be  met  in  accordance  with  general  principles.  8 


YELLOW  FEVER 

(Febrisflava;  Getfieberj  Ger.) 

Definition. — ^Yellow  fever  is  an  acute,  highly  infectious  (but  non-conta- 
fious),  endemic  and  epidemic  disease.  It  is  characterized  by  a  sharp  period 
of  invasion,  followed  by  a  period  of  remission,  and  the  latter  in  turn  by  a  relapse 
and  certain  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  affection  (black  vomit,  jaundice,  sup- 
pression of  urine). 

Historic  Note. — ^Yellow  fever  is  endemic  only  within  certain  geographic 
limits,  where  it  also  prevails  epidemically  when  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
According  to  general  belief,  it  first  appeared  in  1647  in  the  Barbadoes  (W'^est 
Indies).  Subsequently,  it  was  conveyed  along  the  channels  of  comnaerce 
until  it  became  widely  disseminated,  and  chiefly  in  seaport  towns.  In  1699 
an  English  vessel  carrying  slaves  transported  the  disease  to  Mexico  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  Guit^ras  classified  the  areas  of  infection  thus: 
(1)  The /oca/  zone,  in  which  the  disease  is  never  absent,  including  Havana, 
Vera  Cruz,  Rio,  and  other  Spanish-American  ports.  (2)  Perifocal  zones,  or 
regions  of  periodic  epidemics,  including  the  ports  of  the  tropical  Atlantic 
coast  in  America  and  Africa.  (3)  The  zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  between  the 
parallels  of  45°  N.  and  35°  S.  latitude.  Yellow  fever  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  (Boston)  in  1693,  and  since  then  has  invaded  in  epidemic  form  numerous 
sea-coast  cities,  being  carried  thence  to  a  number  of  inland  towns.  For  example, 
in  1853  the  disease  prevailed  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and  since  then 
si.x  epidemic  outbreaks  (1867,  1873,  1878,  1897,  1898,  1899),  though  of  lesser 
severity,  raged  in  the  same  section.  The  disease  has  been  conveyed  to  sea- 
ports in  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  has  never  been  carried  inland  in  those 
countries.  The  belief  that  the  disease  never  originates  outside  of  certain  ter- 
ritorial limits  was  advanced  for  the  first  time  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia  (1797). 

Pathology. — ^The  skin  is  jaundiced,  and  often  ecchymotic  spots  are 
observed,  but  the  internal  viscera  show  no  characteristic  lesions  in  cases  of 
average  intensity.  In  severe  forms  congestion,  hemorrhage,  degeneration, 
and  necrosis  are  the  changes  noted. 

After  death  the  liver  is  anemic,  as  a  rule,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  it  is  markedly  hyperemic.  Its  color  varies,  ranging  from  pale  yellow 
to  an  orange  hue,  and  punctiform  extravasations  cause  mottling  of  the  surface. 
Its  size  varies  little  from  the  normal.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the 
hepatic  tissue  is  common,  though  in  places  it  may  be  entirely  normal.  The 
liver  cells  are  swollen,  containing  fat  and  granular  matter,  with  indistinctness 
or  absence  of  nuclei. 

The  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  is  the  seat  of  acute  catarrh  (in  severe  tj^jes) 
and  numerous  minute  hemorrhages,  similar  spots  of  extravasation  being  found 
on  the  various  serous  membranes  of  the  body  (meninges,  pericardium,  pleura, 
etc.).  Hemorrhagic  infarctions  may  be  found  in  the  various  internal  viscera. 
The  black-vomit  material  is  found  in  the  stomach,  and  less  frequently  also  in 
llie  smaller  intestines. 

The  spleen  is  dark  and  friable,  but  is  not  enlarged.    The  kidneys  show  the 
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lesions  of  diffuse  nephritis,  the  microscope  revealing  cloudy  swelling  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules,  with  fatty  degeneration  and  tube-casts.  The 
heaH  muscle  looks  pale,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  granular  and  fatty  degeneration. 
The  brain  and  its  meninges  are  hyperemic,  and  degenerative  changes  occur  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  (Schmidt). 

The  blood  is  dark,  and  many  of  the  red  corpuscles,  having  disorganized, 
set  free  hemoglobin,  as  in  malaria.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
small  blood-vessels  and  the  capillaries  have  been  noted,  and  these,  by  allowing 
filtration  of  blood-serum,  produce  concentration  of  the  blood.  The  serum  is 
of  a  yellow  or  orange  tint.     General  glandular  enlargement  is  often  found. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — At  present  writing,  nothing  is  known  of 
the  micro-organism  that  causes  this  disease.  H.  Seidelin,  however,  has  ob- 
served in  the  red  blood-cells  certain  ring-like  and  ameboid  forms  which  he 
believes  have  an  etiologic  relation  to  the  disease.  The  infective  character 
of  the  complaint  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  a  susceptible  person  with  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Mode  of  Transmission. — ^The  work  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  Army  (Drs.  Reed,  Carroll,  Lazear,  Agramonte) 
having  thoroughly  overthrown  the  claims  of  Sanarelli,  that  the  Bacillus 
icteroides  is  the  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever,  his  bacillus  is  now  regarded  as  a 
secondary  invader.  In  1881  C.  J.  Finley^  pointed  out  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  through  the  agency  of  the  mosquito.  It,  however,  remained  for 
the  commission  mentioned  above  to  furnish  incontestable  experimental  proof 
that  yellow  fever  is  a  mosquito-bome  affection.  They  have  shown  that 
the  Stegomyia  fasciata  (S.  calopus)  is  probably  the  only  carrier  of  the  infecting 
agent.  Twelve  days  after  biting  a  yellow-fever  subject  the  bite  of  the  mosquito 
will  infect  a  non-immune  person.  The  insect  is  capable  of  infecting  man  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  mosquito,  once 
infective,  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  parasite  for  the  balance  of  its  life. 
The  mosquitoes,  however,  are  not  infected  by  biting  the  dead  bodies  of  yellow- 
fever  patients,  it  being  only  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease  that  the 
patient's  blood  is  infective  for  the  mosquito,  and  only  the  female  mosquito 
bites.     The  clothing,  vomitus,  urine,  and  feces  are  non-infectious. 

The  Stegomyia  fasciata  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  Chariest  own,  S.  C, 
and  southward  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  extremely  prevalent  in  Cuba. 
The  larvfle  only  develop  in  comparatively  clean  water,  and  seldom  breed  far 
outside  a  city's  limits.  Yellow  fever  is  thus  a  domiciliary  infection.  They 
bite  principally  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  not  capable  of  long  flights  unless 
assisted  by  winds.  The  stegomyia  only  travels  when  it  gets  into  a  car,  box, 
or  drawer  instead  of  a  house;  it  "will  not  voluntarily  leave  a  house,  much  less 
cross  a  street"  (White). 

Among  predisposing  causes,  season  heads  the  list.  The  disease  prevails 
chiefly  in  summer,  l)eing  completely  arrested  by  one  or  at  most  two  severe 
frosts.  Age  and  race  have  some  degree  of  influence,  children  being  more 
liable  than  adults,  males  than  females,  and  whites  than  blacks.  The  poison 
IS  not  transferred  by  fomites.  The  march  of  an  epidemic  may  be  interrupted 
or  even  completely  arrested  by  apparently  trivial  agencies — e.  g,,  watercourses, 
rows  or  clumps  of  shrubbery.  One  attack  usually  l)estows  permanent  im- 
munity, and  natives  of  an  infected  district  are  far  less  liable  to  the  disease  than 
newcomers.     Two  attacks,  however,  have  been  reported  (Boseman,  Libby). 

Clinical  History. — Incubatioii  State. — This  varies,  ranging  from  two 
to  five  or  more  days.  During  the  incubation,  symptoms  may  appear,  such  as 
languor,  headache,  anorexia,  but  are  not  common. 

^  AnnaUs  de  la  biol.  Academie,  vol.  xviil,  pp.  147-161. 
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Invasioii  Stage. — ^The  onset  is  abrupt,  an  initial  chill  usually  occurring; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  severe  or  prolonged,  a  reactionary  fever  following  promptly 
and  the  teviperature  rising  to  103°,  104°,  or  even  105°  F.  (39.4^40.5°  C).  The 
temperature  is  apt  to  be  highest  at  the  beginning,  and  then  declines  by  lysis 
with  slight  evening  exacerbations  and  morning  remissions.  Hyperpyrexia 
occasionally  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  illness.  The  chill  and  fever  are 
accompanied  by  headache  and  pains  in  the  loins  and  legs,  often  of  great  severity, 
and  a  little  later  restlessness,  mental  confusion,  and  a  delirium  that  is  some- 
times violent  in  character  may  develop.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, the  mind  remains  clear.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  temperature;  it  is  full  and  strong  at  the  start,  and  is  ob- 
served to  fall,  while  the  temperature  remains  the  same  or  even  rises.  The  face 
is  flushed,  with  slight  icteroid  addition.  The  early  manifestation  of  jaundice 
is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  facies  (Guiteras).  The  eyes  are  suf- 
fused and  intolerant  of  light.  The  guvis  may  be  swollen  and  spongy;  later 
on  a  red  line  is  seen  at  their  margins  and  they  readily  ooze  blood.  The  tongue 
may  or  may  not  be  coated,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Associated 
with  these  symptoms  there  are  epigastric  oppression  and  burning  sensations, 
with  decided  tenderness.  The  vomitus  may  be  blood-streaked  or  contain 
chocolate-colored  particles,  and  occasionally  unaltered  blood  is  vomited. 
Constipation  is  usually  present,  the  stools  showing  a  deficiency  of  bile.  The 
urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  dark  colored,  and  often  contains  a  slight  amount 
of  albumin;  this  early  transient  albuminuria  is  a  very  characteristic  symptom. 
The  initial  stage  may  last  from  six  or  eight  hours  to  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
longer,  and  is  longer  in  the  milder  forms.  With  the  termination  of  this  stage 
there  is  a  marked  remission  of  the  fever  and  other  symptoms,  the  pulse  becom- 
ing remarkably  slow. 

Stage  of  Remission. — From  this  moment  convalescence  may  begin  and 
proceed  to  full  recovery  without  interruption,  the  happy  event  being  often 
marked  by  critical  discharges.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  patient 
presents  certain  symptoms  and  signs  of  ill-health  during  the  stage  of  calm 
(more  or  less  prostration,  epigastric  distress  with  tenderness,  mental  dulness 
or  even  stupor,  and  a  yellowish  tint  of  skin  and  urine),  which  lasts  from  a  few 
to  twenty -four  hours,  when  another  serious  stage  supervenes. 

Stage  of  Secondary  Fever  or  Ck>llapse. — The  patient  becomes  extremely 
weak,  presenting  the  signs  of  profound  collapse.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  cool  (extremities  often  positively  cold),  the  skin  in  nearly  all  instances 
assuming  a  yellow  or  bronzed  tinge.  It  is  rarely  absent  during  life,  but  al- 
ways present  after  death.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  compressible,  and  soon 
vomiting  becomes  distressing.  Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  occurs,  the  blood 
being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  secretions,  and  producing  the  material  which 
is  expelled  as  the  characteristic  black  vomit.  Occasionally  unaltered  blood 
may  be  vomited ;  the  stools  also  may  be  tarry.  In  the  worst  cases  hemorrhages 
from  other  mucous  surfaces  are  common  (epistaxis,  hematuria,  metrorrhagia, 
etc.),  and  cutaneous  hemorrhages  also  now  occur.  In  this  stage  the  tangui 
becomes  dry,  brown,  or  even  black;  less  frequently  it  is  smooth,  red,  and 
fissured. 

In  most  cases  the  urine  is  deficient,  containing  albumin  and  casts  (with 
careful  centrifugation),  and  in  rare  instances  there  is  complete  anuria.  The 
latter  may  precede  the  development  of  grave  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions, 
or  even  coma,  which  may  be  uremic. 

In  some  instances  the  temperature  rises  during  this  period  (secondary 
fever),  and  in  favorable  cases  terminates  by  lysis,  or  it  may  assume  the  t^'phoid 
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form  and  result  fatally,  and  a  decided  slowing  of  the  pulse  may  occur,  as  low 
as  24  beats  even.  In  all  cases  that  pursue  a  favorable  course  convalescence 
is  slow  and  gradual,  and  it  may  be  interrupted  by  certain  complications  (e.  g., 
abscesses).  The  duration  of  the  entire  attack  (composed  of  three  stages)  is 
variable,  though,  as  a  rule,  it  covers  about  one  week. 

Clinical  Varieties. — Many  different  varieties  have  been  described, 
each  characterized  by  one  or  more  prominent  features,  but  none  seems  more 
justifiable  than  Finlay's  classification,  in  which  he  distinguishes  three  forms: 
(1)  the  acclimation  fever,  or  non-aUmminuric  yellow  fever;  (2)  the  plain  al- 
buminuric yellow  fever;  (3)  the  melano-albuminuric  yellow  fever,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  blood  or  "black  vomit"  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Re- 
lapses occur,  but  are  rare. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  symptoms  that  justify  a  diagnosis  in  the  initial  stage, 
provided  an  epidemic  be  prevailing,  are  the  sudden  onset,  severe  nephralgia, 
cephalalgia,  peculiar  facies  and  pulse  (a  fall  in  the  pulse-rate  while  the  fever 
remains  high  or  rising — Faget's  sign),  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bile.  In  the 
early  stage  intense  capillary  congestion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  diagnostic 
and  indicative  of  a  severe  type.  Macfie*  holds  that  in  yellow  fever  there 
is  a  great  shift  to  the  left  of  the  Ameth  count,  due  to  "toxemia  causing  a 
d€*struction  of  the  circulating  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes,  and  a  flooding  of 
the  blood  with  young  cells  liberated  by  the  activity  of  the  leukopoietic  system." 
In  the  third  stage  the  co-existence  of  jaundice,  the  black  vomit,  and  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  with  evidences  of  collapse,  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  mild 
or  rudimentary  form  offers  the  greatest  difficulty,  since  the  clinical  picture 
comprises  only  slight  fever  which,  at  the  end  of  a  day,  is  followed  by  speedy 
convalescence. 

Serum  Diagnosis. — Woodson  and  P.  E.  and  J.  J.  Archinard  have  applied 
the  Widal  reaction  (agglutination-test)  in  100  cases,  and  claim  that  the  serum 
diagnosis  of  yellow  fever  is  practicable  and  may  be  used  on  the  second  day. 
A  dilution  of  1  :  40  is  advised. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Pernicious  malarial  fever  (estivo-autumnal) 
has  not  the  early,  deep  jaundice,  the  slow  pulse,  the  peculiar  temperature-curve, 
the  intense  capillary  congestion  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  black  vomit, 
the  early  albuminuria,  and  the  clear  mind — all  symptoms  that  mark  yellow 
fever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crescentic  or  small  ring-shaped  forms  of  the 
Plasmodium  are  pathognomonic  of  pernicious  malarial  fever,  as  is  the  effect 
of  quinin  upon  the  disease.  Kemp  has  made  a  microscopic,  spectroscopic, 
an<l  chemical  studv  of  the  black  vomit  of  vellow  and  malarial  fevers,  and  found 
that  the  pigment  was  derived  from  the  blood,  which  had  been  act(»d  upon  by 
the  gastric  juices.  The  vomitus  in  malarial  fever,  however,  contains,  in  addi- 
tion, considerable  quantities  of  bile-pigment  and  bile-salts,  which  are  want- 
ing in  that  of  yellow  fever.  Further,  in  the  latter,  the  vomited  matter  is  much 
more  highly  acid.  The  diagnostic  features  of  dengue,  which  has  l>et»n  con- 
founded vrith  febrUf  flava,  have  l>een  contrasted  with  those  of  the  latter  disease 
on  p.  137. 

Prognosis. — Different  epidemics  show  widely  different  death-rat(»s, 
and  the  most  potent  factor  is  the  particular  type  of  the  disease  in  individual 
epidemics.  Some  outbreaks  have  l)een  characterized  by  the  lighter  forms, 
and  in  such  the  death-rate  has  l)een  low  (1  per  cent.).  In  other  epidemics 
the  type  has  l)e<»n  so  virulent  (with  high  temperature)  as  to  make  the  mortality 
list  high — even  to  100  per  ct»nt.  In  general,  mild  epidemics  give  a  mortality 
of  5  to  10  per  ct»nt.,  and  seven*  ones  to  30  to  50  per  cent.  HitterKM)iirt  holds 
that  the  greater  the  displact»nient  toward  the  left  of  the  .Vrmeth  hloo<l-pieture, 
'  AnnaU  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasitology,  Liverpool,  December,  1915. 
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th*r  more  unfavorable  the  prognoiU.  The  death-rate  is  lower  in  private  than 
hospital  practice. 

Among  the  gravest  ?>Tnptoni?  are  inUn^f  capilhry  congestion ,  comin;; 
on  during  the  fii>t  stag*',  .fupprt.^^iort  of  urinf,  iuUn^f  jaundice ^  and  uremic 
ioxewia.  The  black  vomit  L-  not  a-  fatal  a  .-ign  a^  the  jiymptoms  previously 
mentionfrrJ. 

It  lias  licen  note<^l  that  a  larger  numlier  of  men,  proportionately,  than 
women  and  chiUlrf-n  succumb  to  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  less  fatal  among 
negn^'S  than  among  whites. 

Treatment. — The  measures  that  are  employed  in  yellow  fever  may  be 
considen-d  under  thr*-e  main  heads:  1  Prophylaxis:  (2»  general  manage- 
ment: and  ('4j  medicinal  measures. 

(1)  Prophylaxis. — Rc-ed  claims  that  the  present  quarantine  laws  against 
yellow  fever  are  neerlless  and  the  detention  system  absurd.  The  effective 
way  to  prevent  carrying  of  the  fever  poison  is  the  destruction  of  the  Stegotnyia 
ffiHcififa — on  vessels  at  sea  as  well  as  in  infected  houses  and  districts  on  land. 
Well  fXTsrjns  must  lie  protected  against  the  bites  of  the  stegomyia  by  careful 
.scrwrning.  It  is  a  twilight  mosquito,  resting  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  hence 
non-immunes  may  \-isit  infected  localities  lietween  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  wiih 
impunity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  disinfect  articles  of  clothing,  be<lding,  or 
merchandise*  supprisedly  contaminatefl  by  c«:»ntact  with  those  ill  of  the 
diseas^f.  W.  ('.  Gorgas'  has  shown  that  in  Havana,  since  attention  has  l>een 
directrrd  entirely  to  the  mosquito,  the  minimum  annual  death-rate  from 
yellow  fever  has  l>een  reachetl.  The  patient  must  be  isolated  and  carefully 
screenerl. 

"When  a  non-immune  is  going  to  be  exposed  to  yellow  fever  it  is  better 
to  lie  inoculated,  so  that  he  can  Ik*  put  to  IkmI  and  treated  from  the  beginning, 
than  to  take  it  accidentally"  «Gorgas^.  To  immunize  a  patient  a  single 
mosquito  should  lie  employed  for  each  inoculation. 

(2)  General  Management. — The  sutTert*r  from  yellow  fever  must  he  put 
to  \)ed  at  once,  and  an  abundance  of  fn^sh  air  (without  exposure  to  strong 
drafts)  must  be  supplied.  The  nuHJicaments  and  the  nourishment  are  to  he 
administered  thnnigh  a  tulu*  or  spoutK'up,  so  as  to  ol)viate  raising  the  patient*s 
head.  Kody-  and  iMMl-linrn  should  U*  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  patient 
mast  not  l>e  allowed  to  U*avo  his  IhmI  on  any  account.  The  diet  should  be  of 
the  lightest  sort  and  entirely  liquid,  U^ginning  with  peptonized  milk,  koumiss, 
or  light  broths. 

(3)  Medicinal  Measures. — M  the  outset  it  is  well  to  gently  stimulate 
the  various  excretory  organs,  and  mild  laxative  diaphoretics  and  diuretics 
answer  this  pur|K>se.  IlydrotluTapy  may  be  eniployetl  to  maintain  the  ner- 
vous tonicity  and  rediu-e  the  tcmiHTature.  but  when  the  spontaneous  fall  of 
temperature  sets  in  it  nuist  be  tliso^ntinued.  The  neuralgic  pains,  which  at- 
tack principally  the  head,  loins,  and  nervo-trunk,  are  to  be  n»lieved  by  morphin 
given  hyiK)derniirally :  and  fi>r  the  same  >ynipiom  Beiniss  highly  recommends 
quinin  by  the  nvtuni  vgr.  \\-l.:f'.  Intestinal  antiseptics  may  also  be  used 
throughout  the  attack. 

During  the  stage  of  rrpii.'tsiiw  the  powers  of  tlie  system  are  to  l>e  fully 
m^tained  by  a  -;uiial»le  dietary  and  also  by  tonics  and  stimulants  if  re- 
quired. 

In  the  la-it   stage    Mipportive  niea^iire^    iiuist   not   be  forgotten.      Rerfnl 

^g^nient  rntwnfn  should  br  eniploxed  if  marked  gastric  irritability  prohibits 

fggHn^  by  tlie  nioutli.     Stinuhif'ts  :\rv  ilniianded,  and  these  should  also  lie 

ggtninistered  per  reetuni  if  not  retained  l\v  the  stomach,  or  they  may  in  some 

»  Phila.  Mtii.  Jour.,  .lanuarv  4,  1902. 
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measure  be  administered  hypodermically.  The  stomach  is,  as  a  rule,  tolerant 
of  iced  champagne. 

If  irritability  of  the  stomach  be  present,  ice  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may 
be  tried.  Sodium  bicarbonate  (gr.  x  to  xx — 0.6-1.3)  in  Vidiy,  Apollinaris, 
or  Seltzer  water  is  a  most  useful  remedy. 

Perhaps  the  chief  indication  for  the  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  the 
extreme  acidity  of  the  various  secretions,  especially  the  gastric  and  renal. 
Sternberg  contends  that  by  fulfilling  this  indication  we  prevent  in  great  measure 
the  occurrence  of  acute  nephritis  and  suppression  of  the  urine.  Hemorrhages 
and  other  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  the  usual  means.  During  convales- 
cence tonics  are  to  be  administered,  and  the  customary  diet  can  gradually  be 
resumed. 

Specific  Therapy. — As  the  causative  organism  has  not  been  discovered  it 
is  impossible  to  develop  any  type  of  specific  serum  or  vaccine  therapy.  Sanarelli 
recorded  favorable  results  from  the  use  of  his  antitoxic  serum,  but  as  the  organ- 
ism he  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  been  shown  by  the  Reed 
Board  to  be  a  variety  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus,  Sanarelli's  results  can  be 
completely  discounted. 


CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS 

(Spotted  Fever;  Cerebraapinal  Pever) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Diplococcus  intra- 
oellularis  meningitidis  (Weichselbaum).  It  is  characterized  anatomically 
by  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  clinically 
by  an  irregular  course,  a  moderate  febrile  movement  with  somewhat  character- 
istic and  profound  nervous  symptoms  (excruciating  headache,  pain  in  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  spine,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  nucha,  hyper- 
esthesia, delirium,  and  ofttimes  coma).  The  disease  may  occur  sporadically 
or  in  epidemics,  or  may  even  assume  pandemic  proportions. 

Historic  Note.— Cerebrospinal  meningitis  was  first  recognized  and 
described  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (1805)  by  Viesseux, 
of  Geneva.  During  the  next  decade  numerous  limited  epidemics  were  observed 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  recurring  epidemic 
and  pandemic  visitations  were  noted,  though  at  longer  and  variable  intervals 
of  time.  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  this  country  it  has  become  endemic, 
and  in  Philadelphia  since  1863. 

Pathology. — ^The  cases  that  prove  speedily  fatal  do  not  present  gross 
characteristic  changes,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  leukocytes  are  discov- 
ered immediately  around  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  round  celts  in  the  cortex 
of  the  brain.  In  some  cases  the  characteristic  evidences  of  encephalitis  are 
already  noticeable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  in  which  death  occurs 
after  the  disease  has  been  fully  developed  show  the  lesions  of  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  The  arteries,  veins,  and  sinuses 
are  much  engorged;  the  ventricles  are  distended  with  liquid,  but  the  pia  mater 
is  principally  affected,  its  vessels  being  greatly  enlarged,  and  a  more  or  less 
copious  serofibrinous  or  seropurulent  exudate  occurring  into  the  meshes  of  its 
network.  The  longer  the  duration  of  the  case,  the  mort»  purulent  is  the  exuda- 
tion. The  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  filled  with  a  similar  exudation,  and  red 
blood-globules  may  be  present  at  an  advanced  stage.  The  color  of  the  exudate 
is  at  first  almost  clear  (l>eing  composed  of  serum) ;  it  then  changes  to  a  milky 
turbidity,  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  lastly  takes  on  a  greenish-yellow  color  (**leek- 
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green")-    The  subarachnoid  space  may  be  occupied  by  a  uniform  layer  com- 
posed of  fibrin  and  pus. 

The  brain-matter  is  congested,  and  sometimes  softened  in  spots,  and 
on  section  the  gray  matter  may  present  punctate  extravasations.  When 
resolution  occurs  recovery  may  be  complete,  but  frequently  the  pia  mater 
remains  thickened.  The  exudation  may  follow  the  auditory  and  optic  nen-es 
along  their  lymph-sheaths,  and  pus  has  been  found  in  the  internal  ear  as  weU 
as  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

The  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  manifest  lesions  identical  with  those 
of  the  brain.  They  are  vascular  engorgements,  followed  by  serofibrinous, 
and  later  still  by  seropurulent,  exudation  beneath  the  arachnoid.  The  changes 
are  more  marked  on  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord,  and  the 
exudate  increases  in  amount  in  passing  from  above  downward,  in  severe  cases 
sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  a  sheath  which  completely  surrounds  the  ■ 
cord  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  pia  mater  is  congested,  and  may  be  ^ 
thickened,  shaggy,  and  in  places  adherent  to  the  cord,  of  which  the  gray  matter 
may  be  the  seat  of  serous  infiltration,  and  rarely  of  softening.  Barker  describes 
certain  changes  that  occur  in  the  nerve-cells  and  the  ventral  horns  of  the  nucleus 
dorsalis  (Clarkii)  of  the  spinal  cord  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

The  lungs  may  exhibit  the  changes  peculiar  to  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
In  the  heart  endocarditis  may  be  noted,  though  rarely,  and  both  the  pleura 
and  the  pericardium  may  show  inflammatory  lesions  and  contain  a  serous  or 
seropurulent  exudation.  Hemorrhages  into  the  serous  membranes  and  into  the 
skin  may  take  place.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  the  increase  in  size  and  the 
degree  of  fever  being  proportional,  and  the  liver  is  hyperemic.  The  kidneys 
are  congested,  and  bacterial  forms  have  been  found  associated  in  the  latter 
with  the  lesions  of  acute  nephritis  and  hemorrhage — conditions  of  which  they 
were  probably  the  cause. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — ^The  meningococcus  is  the  specific  cause  of 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Dopter  has  classified  this  organism  into 
two  groups,  namely,  meningococcic  and  parameningococcic.  Ellis  has  also 
described  two  groups,  Types  I  and  II,  the  organism  described  as  Type  II  being 
probably  identical  with  the  parameningococcus  of  Dopter.  The  two  types  of 
meningococci  causing  the  disease,  however,  are  absolutely  independent  as 
regards  the  agglutination  reaction.  Arkwright  points  out  that  rapidly  fatal 
cases  of  meningitis  occur  with  infection  with  either  type  of  meningococci. 
The  special  organism  can  be  isolated  from  the  spinal  fluid,  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  and  cord,  the  blood,  the  joint  lesions,  and  the  nasal  mucus. 

The  meningococcus,  like  the  gonococcus,  occupies  a  position  within  the 
polynuclear  leukocytes,  but  never  appears  within  the  nucleus  (Park),  and 
the  latter  is  biscuit  shaped.  The  bacterium  takes  the  usual  stains.  It 
develops  upon  agar-agar  and  upon  Loffler's  blood-serum,  manifesting  char- 
acteristics of  growth  that  simulate  those  of  the  pneumococcus.  Council- 
man, Carl  Frankel,  Boston,  and  others,  by  refined  methods,  have,  however, 
been  able  to  differentiate  these  organisms.  Welch  suggests  that  the  menigo- 
coccus  and  the  pneumococcus  are  possibly  varieties  of  the  same  bacterium, 
while  Netter  regards  the  meningococcus  as  a  degenerate  form  of  the  pneumo- 
coccus. Among  the  associated  microbes  are  the  pneumococcus.  Streptococcus 
pyogenes,  Staphylococcus  aureus.  Bacillus  coli  communis,  and  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  any  one  of  the  latter  is  capable  of  causing  sporadic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Age. — Most  cases  occur  in  children  and 
young  adults,  though  no  age  enjoys  perfect  immunity.  Of  94  cases  occur- 
ring in  children  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  56  were  under  five  years  (Claytor). 
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(2)  Climate. — ^The  disease  is  unknown  in  tropical  climates,  but  has  occur- 
ed  in  all  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  the  more  north- 
rly  portions  of  the  latter. 

(3)  Season  is  not  an  important  factor,  though  the  disease  prevails  largely 
n  winter  and  spring.  April  and  May  have  been  called  the  "meningitis 
aonths." 

(4)  Unhygienic  Influences. — The  disease  often  appears  in  ill-ventilated 
nd  overcrowded  habitations — ^among  the  poorer  classes,  among  soldiers 
Towded  together  in  barracks,  and  among  prisoners.  Prolonged  marching, 
nd  excessive  physical  or  mental  exertion,  may  heighten  susceptibility.  In 
ertain  epidemics  the  disease  has  raged  exclusively  in  villages. 

Modes  of  Conveyance. — Precisely  how  the  contagion  is  transferred  from 
,n  infected  person  to  a  healthy  one  is  not  known,  but  the  disease  is  probably 
ontagious.  Hare^  has  recorded  2  cases  in  which  the  infection  seemed  to  be 
ransferred  directly  from  the  first  to  the  second.  The  poison  may  be  conveyed 
»y  fomites  in  cases  that  furnish  intensely  virulent  poison.  As  to  the  manner 
n  which  the  germ  gains  entrance  to  the  system,  it  has  been  quite  definitely 
»roved  that  the  meningococci  first  inhabits  the  nasal  passages  and  is  then  trans- 
erred  to  the  meninges  either  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  or  directly  through  the 
thmoidal  sinuses  or  through  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  to  the  h^'pophysis.  Elser 
md  Hontoon*  believe  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  by  meningococcus  carriers. 
[Tie  germ  may  linger  in  the  accessory  nasal  sinuses  after  clinical  recovery, 
rhile  during  an  epidemic  the  germ  has  been  found  in  the  nasal  passages  of 
arge  numbers  of  healthy  individuals.  However,  though  many  persons  are 
arriers  of  the  meningococcus,  it  is  only  an  occasional  carrier  who  can  liberate 
;erms  which  are  pathogenic  to  others. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  period  of  incubation  is  brief,  though  unknown, 
rhe  prodromal  sympUnns  are  variable  in  different  epidemics.  Invasion  may 
)e  sudden,  a  patient  in  vigorous  health  often  being  stricken  down  as  though 
)y  a  blow.  In  some  rapidly  fatal  cases  there  is  a  short  prodromal  period 
luring  which  the  patient  complains  of  lassitude,  headache,  rachialgia,  muscle- 
ind  joint-pains,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  ordinary  forms 
he  prodromes  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week  or  more,  and  the  patient's 
!omplaint  may  be  limited  to  cervical  and  occipital  pains  lasting  a  day  or  two; 
hen,  without  any  initial  chill,  the  invasion  period  supervenes.  In  milder  and 
iporadic  cases  the  symptoms  consist  chiefly  of  languor  and  debility,  headache, 
Miin  in  the  back  and  limbs,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhea. 

Most  cases  l)ogin  abruptly  between  noon  and  midnight.  The  most  distinc- 
ive  and  violent  features  are  chill  (often  severe),  fever  of  a  moderate  grade,  a 
ull  and  somewhat  accelerated  pidse,  raging  headache ^  and  voniiting.  In  children 
he  ushering-in  symptom  may  be  a  convulsion.  These  phenomea  are  followed 
)y  pain  in  the  back  and  cervical  portion  of  the  spine — an  early  and  character- 
stic  symptom.  Attempts  at  flexion  or  rotation  of  the  head  increase  the  pain 
n  the  neck  and  movements  of  the  body  augment  the  spinal  pains.  I^ter, 
he  muscles  in  the  cervical  region  contract,  at  the  same  time  becoming  rigid, 
ind  produce  the  condition  of  opisthotonos.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to 
wallow. 

The  temperature  is  but  moderately  elevated.  In  a  certain  percentage  of 
he  cases  it  rapidlv  rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.  (40°  or  40.5°  (\),  but  soon  falls 
o  102°  or  10:^°  F.'  (:W.H°  or  39.4°  (\),  at  which  level  it  is  maintaine<l  with 
rregular  undulations  until  defervesc(»nce,  which  takes  place  l)y  lysis.  In  fatal 
ases  death  is  preceded  l)y  a  sudden  great  elevation  of  temptTature  to  108° 

»  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  F('biirar\'  10,  1906. 
*Jour.  Med.  Research,  1909,  p.  397. 
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and  even  110**  F.  (42.2°  and  43.3°  C).    In  the  very  young  the  thermometric 
range  is  lower  than  in  adults. 

The  pulse  is  but  slightly  accelerated,  if  at  all,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  * 
disease.     Later,  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  it  may  in  severe  cases  leap 
to  120  or  even  140,  its  chief  characteristic  being  the  variability  in  its  rate. 
In  the  early  stage  it  is  of  good  volume  and  tension;  later  it  may  be  soft  and  ' 
compressible,  and  in  serious  cases  it  becomes  small  and  feeble.     Polynudear  • 
leukocytosis,  moderate  or  severe,  is  constant. 

The  respirations,  as  a  rule,  increase  in  frequency  and  are  sometimes  quite 
irregular;  but  marked  dyspnea,  with  slowing  of  the  respirations,  may  be 
observed  during  the  advanced  stage,  being  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
exudation  upon  the  respiratory  center.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  and  sighing 
respirations  may  be  present. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — ^The  headache  is  racking  and  often  persistent,  though 
it  is  subject  to  remissions;  it  is  intensified  by  light  and  sounds.  TTiere  is 
vertigo  in  nearly  all  instances.  The  pain  referred  to  the  spine  may  be  general 
or  limited  to  either  the  lumbar  or  cervical  region  (rarely  the  dorsal),  and  the 
general  myalgic  pains  are  often  intense,  especially  in  the  extremities  and  the 
abdominal  region.  With  the  cephalalgia  and  abdominal  pain  may  be  as- 
sociated vomiting.  Hyperesthesia  is  a  prominent  symptom,  the  gentlest 
touch  being  extremely  painful,  and  anesthesia  may  follow.  Any  voluntary 
muscular  movements,  however,  excite  pain.  In  some  cases  delirium  appears 
early,  and  in  others  rather  late,  while  in  the  worst  types  death  often  occurs 
before  delirium  develops.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases, 
this  symptom  is  absent  throughout  the  entire  course,  and  always  its  character 
and  intensity  exhibit  a  remarkable  variety.  It  may  be  mild  or  it  may  take  the 
form  merely  of  incoherent  answers  to  questions.  Active  delirium,  however, 
is  common  and  is  accompanied  by  hallucinations,  during  which  the  patient 
shouts  loudly,  and,  unless  restrained,  gets  out  of  bed.  This  form  of  delirium 
occurs  in  paroxysms  that  are  most  apt  to  appear  at  night,  and  in  the  female 
it  is  sometimes  hilarious  or  hysteric.  An  erotic  tendency,  with  priapism  or 
seminal  emissions,  has  been  observed  in  males.  The  "maudlin"  delirium  of 
the  drunkard  is  sometimes  seen,  but  sooner  or  later  somnolence  appears  and 
may  deepen  quickly  into  coma,  perhaps  temporary,  though  more  often  it 
continues  until  recovery  or  death.  Vomiting  is  common,  usually  late  in  the 
disease;  it  is  doubtless  of  cerebral  origin. 

Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  are  common,  twitching  of  single  muscles 
or  groups  often  being  seen,  and  occasionally  muscular  tremors.  Muscular 
contraction  is  an  almost  constant  feature.  After  a  few  days  a  tonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  sets  in,  bending  the  arms  upon  the  chest,  the 
forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  the  thumb  upon  the  palm;  the  thigh  is  also  flexed 
on  the  abdomen  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  The  opisthotonos  may  be  followed 
by  trismus,  which  can  be  considered  a  mortal  symptom.  Convulsions  do  not 
occur  in  adults,  but  are  common  in  children;  occasionally  there  is  paralysis 
(facial  hemiplegia). 

Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Photophobia  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  is  very  variable.  They  may  be  dilated  or  contracted 
(more  frequently  the  former)  or  remain  normal;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  unequal  in  size  and  react  poorly  to  light. 

Strabismus  is  frequent,  usually  temporary,  though  it  may  recur  during 
the  attack.  Rarely  it  is  permanent.  Conjunctivitis  of  moderate  intensity  and 
keratitis  may  occur,  the  former  being  common.  Burville-Holmes*  iuNites 
attention  to  anesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  which  occurs  in  about 

1  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1908,  1,  280. 
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one-half  of  the  cases.  Ptosis  is  almost  always  present.  Intense  purulent 
iridochoroiditis  sometimes  occurs;  either  temporary  or  permanent  blindness 
and,  rarely,  nystagmus  are  noted.  Among  optical  sequelse  are  cataract  and 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Deafness  is  common,  there  being  an  early  intolerence  of  sound  and  a 
marked  tinnitus  aurium.  Late  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
followed  by  rupture  of  the  tympanum  and  otorrhea,  may  occur.  The  internal 
ear  may  be  similarly  involved,  with  uncertain  gait, 

Ciifauieoas  symptoins  appear,  some  of  which  possess  considerable  diag- 
nostic worth.  Pallor  and  limdity  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes 
often  characterize  the  period  of  invasion,  and  shortly  after  the  onset  herpes 
facialis  appears  in  more  than  half  the  cases.  This  symptom  is  significant  for 
diagnosis.  The  separate  lesions  are  extensive,  and  often  coalescence  of  two 
or  more  is  witnessed.  Herpes  facialis  belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  cere- 
brospinal meningitis;  herpes  labialis  to  malaria,  and  less  frequently  to  pneu- 
monia and  meningitis.  A  petechial  eruption  is  common  in  the  early  epidemics, 
and  more  frequently  in  America  than  in  Europe.  To  this  symptom  the  disease 
owes  the  name,  long  since  given  to  it,  of  "spotted  fever."  It  may,  however, 
be  absent,  and  when  present  it  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  small  superficial  area, 
though  more  frequently  it  is  diffuse.  At  first  the  eruption  may  be  bright  red 
(erythematous),  later  becoming  darker,  or  it  may  be  distinctly  petechial  from 
the  start;  purpuric  spots  of  considerable  size  and  sometimes  large  ecchymoses 
may  appear,  but  these  are  most  common  in  the  more  malignant  types.  Other 
forms  of  eruption  are  also  seen  (sudamina,  urticaria,  ecthyma,  erythema, 
erysipelas,  etc.),  but  are  devoid  of  diagnostic  value.  Gangrene  of  the  skin  is 
occasionally  noticed,  and  in  some  cases  bed-sores  are  liable  to  arise;  but  there 
is  no  fixed  time  for  the  skin  lesions  of  cerebrospinal  fever  to  appear,  and  their 
duration  is  exceedingly  variable. 

Of  gastro-intestinal  symptoins,  vomiting  is  the  most  common.  It  usu- 
ally lasts  only  for  a  brief  period  at  the  onset,  though  it  may  recur  later  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  and  is  of  nervous  origin.  The  appetite  may  be  good,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  soon  lost,  the  tongue,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  instances, 
being  only  slightly  coated.  In  cases  assuming  the  adynamic  or  typhoid  type 
the  tongue  Is  apt  to  become  dry  and  of  a  brown  color,  with  the  formation  of 
sordes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic  and  the  bowels 
relaxed,  and  diarrhea  may  be  urgent,  resisting  all  efforts  aimed  at  its  relief. 
Retraction  of  the  belly  is  common,  and  constipation  instead  of  diarrhea  is  the 
general  rule;  the  spleen  may  often  be  felt  a  little  distance  below  the  costal 
margin. 

Renal  symptoms  are  not  prominent,  though  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is 
often  above  the  normal  despite  the  febrile  movement.  It  may  be  below,  though 
rarely,  while  in  still  other  cases  it  is  about  normal;  and  retention  on  the  one 
hand  and  incontinence  on  the  other  have  been  observed.  Albuminuria  is 
sometimes  met  with,  and  rarely  glycosuria. 

Arthritis  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  severer  cases. 

Kamif 's  Sign. — In  1884  Kernig  first  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining complete  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  when  the  patient  is  sitting 
and  the  thigh  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk.  The  sign  is  pnKluce<l 
by  irritation  of  the  meninges  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of 
the  nerve-roots  that  constitute  the  cauda  equina.  Roglet*  thinks  that  one 
cause  for  this  sign  is  intraventricular  pressure.  Under  this  irritation,  increased 
by  the  stretching  effect  of  the  sitting  posture,  the  tonicity  of  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  leg  is  increased,  and  as  a  consequence  complete  extension  of  the  leg 

1  Gaz.  hd>.  de  nUd.  et  de  chir.,  July  15,  1900. 
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becomes  impossible.     The  contracture  disappears  when  the  patient  assumes] 
the  dorsal  decubitus.     If  the  patient  cannot  be  propp)ed  up  in  bed,  the  thigh 
may  be  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  when,  if  meningitis  be  present,  complete 
extension  of  the  leg  will  be  prevented  by  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles. 
Head's^  statistics,  embracing  156  cases,  show  that  Kemig's  sign  is  present  in :] 
84  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  meningitis.     It  is  not  confined  to  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  but  is  present  in  all  meningeal  affections.     The  time  of  its  appear->j] 
ance  is  variable;  hence,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  sign  is  not  present,  it 
should  be  looked  for  repeatedly.     Again,  the  time  of  its  disappearance  varies; 
it  may  disappear  during  the  preagonal  period.     The  value  of  the  sign  is  real, 
but  its  absence  does  not  justify  the  exclusion  of  meningitis,  while  it  may  be 
present  in  other  diseases  (typhoid,  tetanus).     Herrick*  points  out  that  from  its 
persistence  into  convalescence  it  may  be  utilized  to  make  a  retrospective 
diagnosis. 

Macewen's  sign  [vide  Tuberculous  Meningitis),  a  hollow  note  on  percussing 
over  the  inferior  frontal  or  parietal  bone,  is  an  indication  of  fluid  in  the  venr   \ 
tricle,  but  is  not  always  present.  ) 

Bnulzinski's  Sign. — On  attempting  to  bend  the  neck  flexure  movements   ' 
in  the  ankle,  knee,  and  hip-joints  occur  (identical  reflex).     Another,  though    ' 
less  constant,  sign  is  produced  by  passive  flexion  of  one  leg,  which  causes  the 
fellow  limb  to  draw  up  and  so  remain  (contralateral  reflex). 

Complications. — Many  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  symptoms — e,  g.,  destructive  inflammations  of  the  eye  and 
ear  and  the  paralyses  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  purulent  inflammations  of 
the  serous  sacs  which  were  referred  to  in  discussing  the  pathology  (pleurisy  and 
pericarditis)  are  among  associated  conditions,  and  secondary  bronchitis  b 
common.  Pneumonia  (lobar  and  lobular)  is  a  frequent  complication.  Endo- 
cardial murmurs  are  common,  but  pericardial  friction  is  less  so.  Hemorrhagic 
nephritis  is  a  rare  complication. 

Special  and  Atypical  Forms. — (1)  Mild  or  Rudimentary. — In  this 
type  the  characteristic  signs  are  either  undeveloped  or  wanting,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  possible  only  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  which  furnish 
typical  cases.  The  most  constant  and  significant  symptoms  are  severe  head- 
ache, languor,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  ocasionally  vomiting.  Fever  and  contrac- 
tion of  cervical  muscles  are  absent,  as  a  rule.  The  duration  is  brief,  rarely 
exceeding  three  or  four  days. 

(2)  The  Abortiye  Form. — Here  the  initial  s,\Tnptoms  are  severe,  but 
after  two  or  three  days  they  rapidly  subside,  leaving  the  patient  convalescent 
The  disease  is  cut  short  by  the  acquisition  of  immunity,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  medical  interference. 

(3)  Intermittent  Form. — In  this  variety  the  symptoms,  however  intense, 
remit  or  almost  wholly  intermit  every  day  or  second  day;  these  remissions  are 
followed  by  a  decided  exacerbation  or  recurrence  of  the  distressing  features  of 
the  disease.  Intermissions  often  occur  at  an  advanced  stage.  There  is  not 
observed  the  strict  periodicity  that  is  seen  in  malaria.  Neither  is  the  malarial 
Plasmodium  found  in  the  blood.  ^ 

(4)  Typhoid  Form. — In  certain  cases  the  special  features  are  characteristic 
of  the  "typhoid  state,"  with  protracted  course. 

(o)  Fulminant  or  Apoplectic  Form. — The  symptoms  characterizing  this 
most  malignant  type  of  the  affection  are  rather  inconstant.  There  may 
be  severe  chill,  loss  of  consciousness,  followed  by  deep  coma  and  death,  the 
whole  course  occupying  the  space  of  a  few  hours  only.     I  saw  two  such  cases 

^  St.  Paul  Med  Jour.,  Soptombcr,  1900. 
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in  the  same  family:  the  first,  a  girl  of  five  years,  was  stricken  at  2  p.  m.  and 
died  at  9  P.  m.  ;  the  other,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  was  taken  ill  on  the  following 
day  about  the  same  hour,  and  died  at  10  p.  m.  Other  instances  pursue  a 
somewhat  slower  course,  though  manifesting  the  most  striking  malignancy. 
These  begin  with  intense  chills,  violent  headache,  vomiting,  early  stupor, 
great  prostration,  contraction  of  muscles  of  the  neck,  moderate  fever,  and 
a  feeble,  progressively  slowing  pulse  until  it  sometimes  reaches  50  or  even  40 
beats  j>er  minute.  The  eruption,  when  it  appears,  takes  the  form  of  purpura. 
This  form  is  most  apt  to  be  met  with  early  in  an  epidemic,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions proves  fatal. 

(6)  Schlesinger*  states  that  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  affects  a 
aenile  type  in  elderly  subjects,  with  little  tendency  to  fever  or  opisthotonos. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  most  important  symptoms  for  diagnosis  are  the  abrupt 
onset;  intense  pains  (cervico-occipital  and  lumbar);  prostration;  vomiting; 
vertigo;  somnolence,  alternating  with  local  or  general  tonic  or  clonic  convul- 
sions; delirium  (often  sportive  in  type);  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  extending  to  the  back;  marked  hyperesthesia;  a  slow,  followed  by  a 
more  rapid,  though  variable,  pulse;  irregular  temperature-curve;  and  certain 
eruptions  (petechial,  herpetic). 

Lumbar  Puncture, — ^The  value  of  Quincke's  lumbar  puncture  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  is  absolute.  It  alone  can  render  the  diagnosis  certain  in  many 
cases,  and  is  a  harmeless  measure  if  rigid  asepsis  be  observed.  The  patient 
is  placed  upon  the  right  side,  with  the  left  knee  well  drawn  up;  a  fine  needle, 
3  inches  in  length,  and  carefully  guarded  by  the  index-finger  of  the  operator, 
is  introduced  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebree  **i  inch  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line"  (Mallory  and  Wright),  and  directed  slightly  inward 
and  upward.  The  forefinger  of  the  disengaged  hand  must  be  used  as  a  guide, 
and  the  site  should  be  anesthetized  by  the  application  of  a  local  freezing  mix- 
ture. The  needle  should  enter  the  canal  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  cm.  in  children 
and  4  to  6  cm.  in  the  adult.  If  the  fluid  does  not  flow,  the  dura  has  prob- 
ably not  been  penetrated,  and  no  form  of  suction  upon  the  needle  should  be 
attempted;  the  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a  sterile  test- 
tube  held  aslant.  Frequently  the  pressure  is  greatly  increased  and  the  fluid 
may  in  such  cases  spurt  out  in  a  thin  stream.  From  5  to  10  c.c.  of  the  usually 
cloudy  exudate  should  be  withdrawn  and  subjected  to  a  chemic,  microscopic, 
and  bacteriologic  examination.  A  stained  smear  will  show  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cells,  of  which  approximately  98  per  cent,  are  poly- 
morphonuclears, and  at  the  same  time  the  causative  organism  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  Fehling  reducing  substance  which  is  found  normally  is  absent 
from  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Lorgo'  insists  that  lumbar  puncture  must  be 
repeated  if  the  result  of  the  procedure  is  at  first  negative.  The  fluid  is  said 
to  be  clear  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  precipitin  reaction  permits  one  to 
make  a  diagnosis,  and  sometimes  with  perfectly  clear  cerebrospinal  fluid  (Vin- 
cent and  Bellot*).  Major  and  Nobel*  find  that  cases  having  a  peptolytic 
index  higher  than  1  constantly  show  meningitis  present.  Globulin,  as  esti- 
mated by  Noguchi's  test,  is  increased  in  amount  in  direct  relation  to  the 
severity  of  meningeal  inflammation. 

DirrERENTiAL  Diagnosis. — (1)  Tuberculous  Meningitis. — In  this  affection 
there  is  usually  a  tuberculous  history — either  personal  or  family — with  pro- 
dromes extending  over  many  days  (occasional  vomiting,  unnatural  peevishness, 

*  Jota".  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  October  16,  1909. 

«  Polpdinico,  March,  1901 :  Saunders'   Year-Book,  1902. 

*  Bull.  acad.  de  mSd.,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  326. 

*  Archwea  of  IrUemal  Medicine,  Septembet,  1914. 
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constipation),  unlike  the  sudden  onset  of  meningitis.  The  retraction  of  the 
abdomen  is  greater,  while  the  arching  of  the  neck,  the  general  myalgic  pains,  j 
and  the  h^'peresthesia  are  less;  the  herpetic  and  petechial  eruptions  are  rare  in 
tuberculous  and  common  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Cheyne-Stokes  breath- 
ing and  the  well-marked  changes  of  pulse  belong  peculiarly  to  the  tuberculous 
form.  The  leukocytes  are  usually  markedly  increased  in  the  epidemic  type 
of  meningitis,  while  a  leukocytosis  in  tuberculous  meningitis  is  rare.  By  the 
aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  choroidal  tubercles  may  sometimes  be  detected. 
The  differential  diagnosis  in  practically  all  cases  can  be  made  by  a  study  of  the 
fluid  removed  by  lumbar  puncture.  According  to  Du  Bois  and.  NeaU  lumbar  i 
punctiu^  is  the  chief  diagnostic  aid  in  diagnosis  of  the  t>T>e  of  meningitis  present  i 

(2)  Pneumonia, — ^This  affection  may  be  complicated  with  a  meningitis 
that  affects  chiefly  the  cerebral  cortex.  Hence,  while  there  will  be  motor 
spasm  (more  or  less  localized)  and  tremors,  there  will  also  be  less  retraction  <rf 
the  head  and  less  myalgic  pain  than  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Again, 
pneumonia  precedes  the  development  of  the  meningeal  symptoms. 

(3)  Typhoid  Fever. — ^The  cerebral  type  of  this  affection  may  simulate 
closely  meningitis.  In  both  may  be  observed  fever,  delirium,  somnolence, 
retraction  of  the  neck,  spasm,  tremor,  and  profound  prostration.  The  mode 
of  onset,  however,  is  different,  being  slower  in  typhoid  and  unaccompanied 
by  vomiting,  muscular  spasm,  or  hyperesthesia.  In  typhoid  there  is  also  the 
characteristic  mental  dulness;  the  fever  is  higher,  with  a  typical  fever-curve; 
the  roseate  eruption  and  seroreaction  are  characteristic,  and  there  is  greater 
enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Sequelce. — ^The  leading  sequelae  are  permanent  blindness  (due  to  optic 
neuritis  with  atrophy)  and  deafness,  which  sometimes  terminates  in  deaf- 
mutism;  and  in  many  cases  headache  outlasts  the  disease  for  months.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  and  mental  enfeeblement  are  not  rare  sequels  (Ziemssen). 
Various  local  paralyses  are  observed,  probably  due  to  certain  peripheral  lesions 
(neuritis  and  perineuritis). 

Immunity. — Permanent  immunity  is  rarely  conferred  by  the  occurrence  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  relapses  being  common,  and  second  (recurrent) 
attacks  having  been  occasionally  observed. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — In  very  mild  forms  the  duration  is  from 
one  to  four  or  five  days.  The  most  malignant  type  runs  an  even  shorter 
course,  when,  as  is  the  rule,  it  terminates  fatally.  If  recovery  ensues,  it  is 
after  a  long,  serious,  and  protean  illness.  The  abortive  form  is  necessarily  <rf 
brief  duration.  In  the  ordinary  type  convalescence  usually  sets  in  at  the 
end  of  one  or  two  weeks,  but  a  slow  convalescence,  hindered  by  numerous 
complications  and  sequelae,  is  the  rule. 

Apart  from  the  fulminant  form,  which  nearly  always  proves  fatal,  the 
severity  of  the  infection  may  be  appreciated  by  noting  the  degree  of  fever 
and  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  s^Tnptoms,  esp>ecially  the  vomiting,  coma, 
headache,  opisthotonos,  character  of  the  respirations,  etc.  Complicationi 
may  likewise  affect  the  prognosis,  pneumonia  and  suppurative  inflanunations 
of  the  pleura  or  pericardium  rendering  it  particularly  grave.  In  children 
under  two  years  the  disease  is  very  fatal,  this  period  giving  the  highest  mortality 
rate;  between  two  and  five  and  after  thirty  years  it  is  a  more  serious  disease 
than  during  young  adult  life.  The  death-rate  of  cerebrospinal  fever  varies 
greatly  in  different  epidemics,  ranging  from  25  per  cent,  in  the  mildest  to  80 
per  cent,  in  the  severest. 

Prophylaxis. — Disinfection  of  the  nasopharynx,  the  expectoration, 
conjunctival  secretions,  and  the  urine  is  recommended  with  a  view  to  destroy- 

*  Amer.  Jour,  DU,  ChUdren,  January,  1915,  p.  1. 
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ing  the  specific  poison.  Meningococcus  carriers  must  be  discovered  and  treated 
by  swabbing  out  the  upper  air-passages  with  a  weak  solution  of  argyroL 
Isolation  is  to  be  carried  out.  Persons  exposed  and  suffering  from. diseased 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  api>aratus  or  pharynx  should  receive  prompt 
and  active  treatment.  Sophian  and  Black  claim  that  the  injection  of  dead 
meningococci  confers  considerable  immunity. 

Oenaral  lHanagamant — ^The  sick-room  must  be  quiet  and  somewhat  dark. 
All  excitement  is  to  be  avoided;  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his 
bed  until  convalescence  is  firmlv  established. 

The  diet  should  be  composed  of  nutritious  liquids,  such  as  milk  and  animal 
broths,  etc.,  and  as  soon  as  convalescence  begins  the  dietary  should  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  semisolid  substances  (rice,  eggs,  milk-toast,  etc.),  and, 
finally,  the  more  easily  digestible  solids.  The  period  of  convalescence  may  be 
much  abridged  by  systematic  feeding. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Individual  cases  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
special  indications  presented.  I  regard  it  as  improbable  that  any  case  of 
this  affection  has  been  benefited  by  venesection. 

Among  medicinal  agents  narcotics  are  the  most  useful.  Morphin  h^^x)- 
dermically  affords  relief  from  intense  headache,  myalgic  pains,  muscular 
contraction,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  in  some  cases.  If  the  respirations 
be  irregular,  atropin  may  be  combined  with  the  opiate;  and  if  the  heart  threat- 
ens to  fail,  strychnin  may  be  administered.  Should  morphin  fail,  the  bromids 
and  chloral  (the  latter  in  small  doses)  are  to  be  employed.  In  young  children 
we  must  rely  upon  the  bromids. 

For  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  violent  cerebral  symptoms 
cannabis  indica  should  be  tried.  Convulsions  call  for  hot  baths  (105^  F. — 
40.5°  C.)  or  ether  inhalations.  Belladonna  and  ergot  have  been  employed 
in  the  early  stages  to  diminish  the  congestion  of  the  cerebrospinal  cap- 
illaries. 

Stimulants  are  required  if  signs  of  heart-exhaustion  appear.  They  may 
be  freely  exhibited  in  accordance  with  the  customary  rules. 

After  effusion  of  the  exudate  has  taken  place,  the  narcotics  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  agents  that  promote  absorption,  as  potassium  iodid. 

Specific  Therapy. — Flexner  and  Jobling*  present  a  report  on  393  patients 
treated  with  Flexner's  curative  serum.  Of  these,  295,  or  75  per  cent.,  recov- 
ered and  98,  or  25  per  cent.,  died.  The  serum  is  injected  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  by  means  of  lumbar  puncture.  It  is  permitted  to  run  in  very  slowly  by 
gravity  after  20  to  40  c.c.  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn.  About  5  c.c.  less  of 
the  warmed  serum  is  given  than  fluid  withdrawn.  If,  however,  the  amount 
of  fluid  is  small  and  the  serum  runs  in  readily,  5  to  10  c.c.  more  may  be  given 
than  fluid  removed.  Moreover,  if  a  case  is  doing  badly,  large  amounts,  up  to 
40  c.c,  may  be  given  if  it  runs  in  readily  and  if  the  patient  is  not  made  very 
uncomfortable  and  no  change  in  the  respiratory  and  pulse-rate  occurs.  The 
serum  must  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  spt^cific  organism,  therefore  it 
b  of  no  avail  if  given  intramuscularly.  Only  when  injected  into  the  spinal 
canal  does  it  exert  its  specific  effect.  The  serum  is  harmless  and  in  doubtful 
cases  or  in  case  the  spinal  fiuid  shows  any  turbidity  should  he  injected  immedi- 
ately without  waiting  for  laboratory  examinations.  The  serum  should  Ik»  in- 
jected daily  or  in  grave  cases  every  twelve  hours  until  improvement  is  shown. 
In  any  case  it  Is  advisable  to  give  daily  injections  until  the  fluid  is  sterile. 
Failing  bacteriologic  examination,  the  treatment  should  he  continuefl  until  the 
fluid  is  nearly  clear,  the  temperature  normal,  and  the  symptoms  grt»atly  re- 
lieved.    It  is  necessary  at  times  to  give  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  injec- 

^  Jour,  Atner.  Med.  Auoc,,  July  25,  1908. 
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tions.     Cantas*  advocates  the  injection  of  the  serum  into  the  lateral  ventride.  • 
Wassermann^  reports  102  cases  treated  with  antimeningococcus  serum;  it  had  '■ 
a  curative  effect  when  injected  early.     McKenzie  and  Martin  have  introduced  ! 
an  autogenous  serum;  they  withdraw  blood-serum  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
meningitis  and  inject  it  into  the  spinal  canal  of  the  same  or  another  meningitie 
patient.     Such  a  serum  is  an  actively  bactericidal  fluid. 

The  local  means  are  also  important.     When  tub-baths  are  not  available, 
cold  should  be  used  locally,  since  it  is  both  of  value  and  very  grateful  to  thc: 
patient.     An  ice-bag  is  to  be  put  on  the  head,  and,  if  ix)ssible,  long  ice-bagi*' 
placed  along  the  spine.     In  rare  cases  of  sthenic  type  we  may  employ  small  J 
blisters  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  over  the  mastoids;  they  are  useful  during  the  I 
stage  of  effusion.     In  the  usual  form  of  the  disease  it  is  better  to  apply  the  i 
thermocautery  lightly  over  the  mastoid  region.     A  small  amount  of  blood  may  ' 
be  withdrawn  by  leeches  or  by  a  few  wet  cups  placed  behind  the  ears.  Quincke's  " 
lumbar  puncture  and  laminectomy  with  free  drainage  have  been  practised, 
and  lumbar  puncture  should,  if  necessary,  be  repeated,  but  only  in  ease  benefit 
follows  first  puncture.     The  principal  effect  is  the  relief  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
central  nervous  system.     In  cases  in  which  lumbar  puncture  only  brought 
2  to  20  c.c.  of  fluid,  Cantas'  obtained  40  to  120  c.c.  from  the  lateral  ventride. 

Convalescence  is  prolonged,  and  requires  to  be  diligently  and  judiciously 
treated.  We  must  rely  upon  the  generally  accepted  tonics — iron,  cod-liver 
oil,  arsenic,  and  strychnin;  the  potassium  iodid  also  being  continued  for  its 
influence  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  exudate.  Special  attention  is, 
however,  to  be  paid  to  the  hygienic  management  of  this  period.  An  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  easily  assimilable  food  must  be  furnished  at 
all  hazards,  and  electricity  and  massage,  judiciously  employed,  will  hasteo 
recovery. 


THE  PNEUHOCOCCIC  INFECTIONS 

There  are  many  diseases  caused  by  the  pneumococcus,  among  them  the 
pneumonias  (lobar  and  lobular),  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  meningitis,  pyelitis, 
and  arthritis.  These,  with  the  exception  of  lobar  and  bronchopneumonia, 
will  receive  due  consideration  in  appropriate  sections  elsewhere  throughout 
this  volume,  since  the  pneumococcus  forms  only  a  part  of  their  bacteriolog}'. 
Again,  the  conditions  mentioned  above  occur  as  complications  of  the  t>T)e  of 
the  pneumococcus  infections,  or  lobar  pneumonia,  hence  will  be  also  discussed 
under  the  presentation  of  that  disease,  which  is  the  most  important  acute 
infection.  In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  certain  conunon 
conditions  which  have  recently  been  shown  to  be  caused  at  times  by  the 
pneumococcus,  such  as  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  sinuses,  tonsils,  ears, 
and  mouth  (gingivitis). 

*  BuU.  acad.  de  mM.,  Paris,  January  30,  Ixxvi,  No.  5. 

*  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.j  September  26,  1907. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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LOBAR  PNEUMONIA 

(Croupous  or  Fibrinous  Pneumonia;  Pneunumitis;  Lung  Fever) 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Micrococcus 
lanceolattu,  which  produces  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung  and  marked  constitutional  disturbances — chill,  extreme  prostration, 
and  fever  which  terminates  by  crisis.  There  are  different  forms  of  lobar 
pneumonia,  as  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  secondary  lobar  pneumonia,  and 
pneumonia  with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue. 

Pathology. — ^Usually  the  lesions  are  confined  to  the  whole  of  one  lobe; 
less  frequently  to  the  whole  of  one  lung,  and  rarely  to  parts  of  both  lungs. 
From  Jiirgensen's  analysis  of  6666  cases  the  following  statement,  showing  the 
different  situations  of  the  lesions  and  their  relative  frequency,  was  taken: 
Right  lung,  about  54  per  cent.;  left  lung,  about  38  per  cent.;  and  both  lungs, 
about  8  per  cent.  In  the  right  lung  the  lower  lobe  was  involved  in  22  per  cent., 
the  upper  in  12  per  cent.,  the  midlde  in  nearly  2  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  lung 
in  about  9  per  cent.  In  the  left  lung  the  lower  lobe  was  involved  in  about  23 
per  cent.,  the  upper  in  about  7  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  lung  in  about  8  per 
cent.  The  disease  involves  whole  segments  of  the  lungs,  and  these  may  em- 
brace more  than  one  lobe. 

The  lesions  of  pneumonia  are  divisible  into  three  stages:  (a)  Stage  of 
congestion  or  engorgement;  (6)  red  hepatization  (consolidation);  and  (c)  gray 
hepatization. 

(a)  Stage  of  Engorgement. — The  part  or  parts  implicated  are  of  a  dark- 
red  color  and  firmer  to  the  feel,  but  less  resilient  and  crepitant  than  normal. 
The  cut  section  drips  a  blood-stained  serum  and  dark  blood  exudes  from  the 
distended  capillaries.  The  air-cells  do  not  collapse,  though  they  are  not 
solid,  since  excised  pieces  float;  but  the  weight  of  the  lung-tissue  is  much 
increased.  Collapsed  portions  may  be  observed  which  may  readily  be  insuf- 
flated from  the  bronchus,  and  areas  of  extravasation  may  occasionally  be  noted 
near  the  pulmonary  pleura. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  alveolar  epithelium  is  seen  to  be  swollen, 
the  capillaries  greatly  distended,  and  the  air-cells  containing  alveolar  epithelial 
cells,  red  corpuscles,  and  a  few  leukocytes.  Similar  elements  occupy  the  small 
bronchi. 

(6)  Red  Hepatization. — The  affected  tissue  is  solid,  airless,  and  firm, 
resembling,  as  the  term  indicates,  liver-tissue.  It  is  reddish-brown  (mahogany) 
in  color,  presenting  a  dry,  mottled  appearance,  and  when,  as  is  usual,  an  entire 
lobe  is  involved,  it  is  more  voluminous  than  normal  and  its  surface  is  often 
furrowed  by  the  impress  of  the  ribs.  Being  airless,  the  affected  portion  does 
not  crepitate,  and  its  weight  and  si>ecific  gravity  are  increased.  It  cannot 
be  inflated,  is  extremely  friable,  and  its  lacerated  surface  presents  a  finely 
granular  asi)ect,  this  latter  appearance  being  due  to  the  minute  plugs  of 
inflammatory  matter  (fibrin)  which  fill  the  air-spaces.  The  air-passages  and 
small  bronchi  are  distended  with  similar  material,  and  granular  masses  can  be 
removed  from  the  air-cells  of  a  cut  or  lacerated  surface  by  carefully  scraping 
the  latter.  If  death  takes  place  during  this  stage,  the  antemortem,  dry, 
inflammatory  exudate  soon  softens,  and  may  flow  from  the  cut  section  as  a 
grurnous,  viscid  fluid;  the  consolidated  tissue  sinks  rapidly  in  water.  The 
pulmonary  pleura  is  covered  with  a  fine  sheet  of  fibrin,  and  in  cases  com- 
plicated by  marked  pleurisy  the  fibrinous,  inflammatory  exudate  forms  a 
thick  coating  upon  the  pleural  membrane,  and  the  sac  may  contain  liquid 
effusion. 
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Microscopic  examination  shows  the  air-spaces  filled  with  clotted  fibrin 
in  whose  meshes  are  held  red  blood-corpuscles,  pus-cells,  and  changed  alveolar 
epithelium.  The  interlobular  connective  tissue  may  be  infiltrated  with  leuko- 
cytes and  fibrillated  fibrin,  but  the  blood-vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli 
remain  pervious.  The  pneumococci  (Micrococci  lanceolati),  less  frequently 
also  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  are  detectable. 

(c)  Gray  Hepatization. — In  this  stage  the  fibrinous  exudation  becomes 
decolorized,  the  surface  at  first  resembling  granite  in  color,  and  later  appearing 
uniformly  gray.  Associated  with  this  change  and  following  it  there  is  fatty 
granular  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  exudate,  in  consequence  of  whic^ 
the  latter  becomes  moist  and  soft.  The  exudate  loses  its  granular  character, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  friability  of  the  lung-tissue  is  further  increased,  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  cut  section  there  flows  usually  a  grayish-white  or  yel- 
lowish-white purulent  liquid.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  fatal  cases  die  in 
the  early  part  of  this  stage.  The  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  a  fine  fibrinous 
exudation. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  the  air-cells  stuffed  with  leukocytes,  while 
the  other  histologic  elements  (fibrin,  red  blood-cells)  have  disappeared;  and 
with  the  full  development  of  gray  hepatization  resolution  usually  commences. 
The  exudate  is  now  softened  into  a  liquid  material  with  disintegration  of  cel- 
lular elements,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  Resolviion  usually  cor- 
responds in  time  with  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis,  though  it  may  begin  later. 
Pratt^  found  larger  phagocytic  cells  in  all  stages  of  the  disease;  it  is  likely  that 
they  play  an  important  part  in  resolution.   Among  unfavorable  terminations  are : 

(1)  Purulent  Infiltration. — Here  the  lung-tissue  becomes  very  soft,  friable, 
and  is  bathed  in  purulent  material;  and  microscopic  observation  shows  the 
pus-celis  densely  infiltrating  the  interalveolar  tissue  and  filling  the  air-spaces 
as  well.     Necrosis  of  the  lung  texture  may  occur,  producing  abscess. 

(2)  Abscess. — ^This  is  due  to  subsequent  infection  by  pyogenic  cocci,  hence 
is  a  complicating  lesion.  The  abscesses  vary  in  size  within  wide  limits,  most 
frequently  being  situated  near  the  base  of  the  lung.  In  most  instances  the 
abscess  cavity  has  a  fistulous  connection  with  a  bronchus,  but  occasionally 
the  abscesses  become  encapsulated  in  fibrous  tissue,  their  contents  undergoing 
first  caseous  and  then  calcareous  degeneration.  When  multiple,  they  some- 
times coalesce,  forming  large  abscesses. 

(3)  Gangrene  may  rarely  follow,  but  is  due  to  a  specific  cause. 

(4)  Induration. — A.  Frankel  states  that  in  a  few  instances  (about  1  per 
cent.)  pneumonia  ends  in  induration,  and  is  found  up>on  section  to  be  smooth 
and  its  tissue  resistant  {vide  Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia). 

(5)  Pneumonia,  particularly  of  the  apex,  may  terminate  in  phthisis.  Tuber- 
cular infection  commonly  occurs  in  unresolved  pneumonias. 

Changes  in  Other  Viscera. — ^The  heart  often  appears  pale  and  is  flabby, 
but  upon  microscopic  examination  the  muscular  cell-fibers  of  the  organ  are 
not  found  to  be  degenerated  except  in  rare,  protracted  cases.  The  cardiac 
chambers,  particularly  the  right,  are  distended  with  firm,  tough  clots,  which 
are  usually  removable  en  masse  from  the  great  vessels  in  the  form  of  arboreal 
casts.  The  blood  tends  to  coagulate  promptly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
fibrinous  elements  are  vastly  increased,  although  Dochez  found  the  coagulation 
time  to  be  generally  prolonged.  Flexner  found  that  coagulation  was  favored 
by  auto-agglutination  of  the  red  cells.  The  studies  of  Anders  and  Meeker* 
indicate  that  the  coagulation  time  is  somewhat  shortened,  but  that  the  causes 
of  this  abbreviation  are  not  definitelv  known. 

»  W.  H.  Welsch's  Festschrift,  p.  265. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  November  26,  1916,  p.  1591. 
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Pericarditis  occurs  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  is  relatively  more 
frequent  in  right-sided  or  double  pneumonia.  Endocarditis  b  more  common, 
especially  the  ulcerative  form — iji  11  out  of  100  autopsies  (Osier).  With 
malignant  endocarditis  the  lesions  of  meningitis  are  often  combined,  but  as 
a  separate  complication  the  latter  is  rare. 

The  spleen  is  congested,  moderately  enlarged  and  softened,  and  the  liver 
is  likewise  hyperemic  and  somewhat  swollen.  In  the  kidneys  are  found  the 
lesions  of  parenchymatous  inflammation,  and  with  remarkable  frequency  also 
those  of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  A  catarrhal  state  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucosa  (often  with  jaundice)  is  common ;  and  a  frequent  complicat- 
ing change  is  croupous  inflammation  of  the  colon. 

When  the  infection  is  caused  by  the  Friedlander  bacillus  the  diseased 
portions  of  the  lung  are  increased  in  volume,  and  multiple  foci  may  be  formed 
throughout  one  lobe  (Kokawa).  The  cut  section  is  characterized  by  a  slippery 
sensation  to  touch  owing  to  the  presence  of  &  large  amount  of  mucus,  especially 
in  the  early  stages.  Swelling,  proliferation,  desauamation,  and  necrosis  of 
the  epithelium  are  observed.  The  fibrinohemorrhagic  exudate  is  not  great, 
the  large  emigrated  leukocytes  and  the  epithelial  cells  forming  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  exudate  in  the  later  stages.  The  bacilli  are  taken  up  by 
the  epithelial  cells  and  leukocytes,  which  swell  up  and  develop  vacuoles. 
Other  infections  may  be  caused  by  the  pneumobacillus — pleuritis,  endocarditis, 
pericarditis,  abscesses,  otitis  media,  and  osteomyelitb. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — The  generally  accepted  specific  cause  of 
pneumonia  is  the  Micrococcus  lanceolatus  of  Frankel.  It  is  a  lance-shaped 
(slightly  elliptic)  coccus,  united  in  pairs;  when  typical  has  the  shape  of  two 
cartridges  placed  end  to  end,  is  surrounded  by  a  pale  capsule,  and  is  present 
occasionally  in  the  nose,  eustachian  tubes,  and  larynx  of  healthy  individuals. 
Netter  found  it  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  sj)ecimens  of  buccal  secretion  taken  from 
well  persons,  and  "it  is  the  migration  of  these  ever-present  germs  into  the  pul- 
monary' alveoli  which  causes  pneumonia"  (Wells).  Dochez  and  Avery  have 
shown  that  pneumococci  fall  into  four  definite  pathologic  groups,  which  they 
have  arbitrarily  numbered  from  I  to  IV,  the  first  three  groups  being  closely 
related  to  each  other.  These  vary  in  pathogenicity  for  human  beings,  the 
order  of  virulence  being  as  follows:  Groups  III,  II,  I,  IV.  A  study  of  the 
sputum  from  normal  individuals  revealed  organisms  which  belong  to  group 
IV.  These  are  of  low  virulence,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  pneumonia  are  due  to  organisms  not  found  in  normal  mouths.  The 
pneumococcus  is  present  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  instances  of  pneumonia, 
and  in  persons  who  have  had  the  disease  it  is  detectable  for  many  months  or 
even  years.  It  is  generally  present  in  pure  culture,  but  may  l>e  associated  with 
pyogenic  organisms.  It  is  probable  that  Friedlander's  bacillus  (discovered  in 
1883)  and  other  micro-organisms  (Eberth's  bacillus,  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer,  strepto- 
coccus of  er>'sipelas,  Bacillus  pestis)  may  also  have  the  power  to  cause  the  dis- 
ease; and  Wassermann*  suggests  that  specific  forms  of  pneumonia  may  coexist 
in  the  same  individual,  as,  for  example,  lobar  pneumonia  and  influenzal  pneu- 
monia. The  organism  grows  wpon  all  the  culture-media  except  potato  l)e- 
tween  the  temperatures  of  24°  and  42°  C.  (McFarland).  The  Diplococcvs 
pneumonia  (Fig.  8)  can  be  readily  demonstrate<l  in  the  sputum  by  treating 
a  fixed  cover-slip  preparation  with  glacial  acetic  acid  which  is  allowe<l  to  <lrain 
off  and  is  replaced  (without  washing  in  water)  by  anilin  oil  gentian  violet 
solution;  this  is  to  lie  poured  off  an<l  renewe<l  two  or  thri*i»  times. 

The  Pneumococcus  in  Oiher  Diseases. — It  has  been  foun<l  in  pure  culture 
in  pleuritis  (including  empyema),  pericarditis,  meningitis,  peritonitis,  endo- 

"  DetUsch.  med.  Woch.,  Leipzig,  November  23,  1803. 


tlitb,  synovitis,  bronchopheumonia  (principally  in  adults),  acute  abscss, 
d  other  conditf 

e  mode  of  inf  ectioQ  is  by  inhaJation,  although  there  may  be  other  portab 

'      of  entrj'.     The  first  effects  of  the  germ  are  local — in  the  lung,  though  it  mav 

reach  more  distant  organs.    To  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  the  pneumo- 

coccus  is  due  in  part  the  septicemic  process  observed.    The  toxins  of  the 

^Jpneumococcus  also  become  diffused  throughout  the  system,  producing  a  general 

^■osturbanee  (toxemia).     SecondaTy  hifection  with  other  specific  organisms  (strep- 

^Bkocci,  staph}- locoed,  colon  bacillus)  commonly  occurs  in  the  various  organs 

^pl  the  body.     Dochez  and  Avery  call  attention  to  carriers  of  disease  producing 

pneumonia  among  individuals  associated  witli  cases  of  pneumonia,  as  well  as 

convalescents  from  this  disease. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Endemic  Influence. — Tbat  endemics  of  jmea- 
monia,  often  of  serious  type,  may  occur  in  solitary  buildings  (barracks,  < 
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ilit-houses,  institutions,  etc.)  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  and  we  may 

jtiibute  these  outhreaks  to  defects  in  the  local  sanitary  conditions. 

]   (2)  Epidemic   Influence.— From   time   to   time  pneumonia    prevails  epi- 

ucally.     Epidemics  are  caused  by  an  increased  virulence  of  the  organism. 

nimonia  may  also  originate  in  the  endemic  form  in  tenement -houses  and 

lljtutions,  and  increase  in  its  scope  until  it  assumes  an  epidemic  character. 

__  I  epidemics  occur,  and  in  the  winter  of  1894 1  saw,  with  Dr.  W.  K.  Mattera, 

K^iladelphia,  3  cases  develop  in  rapid  succession  in  one  family.     A  SistiT 

~"  u-ity,  after  nursing  two  of  the  patients  faithfully,  also  died  of  the  disease. 

I  possible  that  tlie  house-epidemic  form  may  spread  by  contagum.     An 

e  epidemic  is  reported  by  W.  B.  Rodman,  who  states  that  1 18  cases 

onia.  with  2.T  dtatlLs,  occurred  in  a  prison  population  of  735. 

h3)  Geographic  Distribution. — Pneumonia  may  be  said  to  be  an  almost 

illy  distributed  affection.    Climate,  per  se,  does  not  exercise  a  notaye 
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influence.    Delafield,  however,  points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
the  disease  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

(4)  Season. — Of  5905  cases  collected  by  Seitz,  in  Munich,  36.8  per  cent, 
occurred  in  the  spring,  32  per  cent,  in  winter,  15.7  per  cent,  in  autumn,  and 
15.3  per  cent,  in  the  summer.  In  London  most  cases  appear  between  the  end 
of  March  and  the  end  of  June  (Herringhan).  My  own  analysis  of  the  monthly 
mortality  list  covering  the  decade  from  1894  to  1903  inclusive,  for  Philadelphia, 
gave  the  following  numerical  order:  January,  4210;  February,  3717;  March, 
3496;  April,  3039;  December,  2860;  May,  2238;  November,  1936;  October, 
1296;  June,  1165;  July,  913;  September,  826;  August,  800.*  Exposure  to 
cold  is  incapable,  per  8e,  of  giving  rise  to  pneumonia.  Longcope  and  Fox 
have  shown  that  the  saliva  of  healthy  persons  containing  the  pneumococcus 
increases  in  virulence  during  the  winter  months. 

(5)  "Catching  cold"  is  often  followed  by  pneumonia,  but  frequently  there 
b  no  such  history.  The  so-called  "cold"  is  a  predisposing  cause,  rendering  the 
respiratory  passages  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible  to  pneumonic  infection. 
Such  facts  as  these  also  explain  why  pneumonia  occurs  with  undue  frequency 
in  persons  following  certain  occupations. 

(6)  Traumatism. — Following  injuries  and  contusions,  especially  of  the 
chest,  which  lower  the  vital  power  and  resistance  of  the  tissues. 

(7)  Age. — ^Lobar  pneumonia  is  common  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  before 
two  years  of  age  it  is  comparatively  infrequent.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty  susceptibility  is  increased,  and  again  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  life  it 
augments  rapidly.     McDonald^  reports  a  case  of  antenatal  pneumonia. 

(8)  Sez. — Males  are  more  commonly  attacked  than  females,  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  relative  number  of  cases  being  greatest  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  fiftieth  years  of  age,  and  being  due  to  the  more  frequent  abuse  of  alcohol 
by  men  and  the  greater  liability  to  exposure. 

(9)  Race. — ^The  negro,  American  Indian,  and  the  Eskimo  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  pneumonia  than  the  white  race. 

(10)  Unhygienic  Sarroondings. — The  disease  is  more  frequent  among  the 
lower  than  the  higher  classes — a  fact  due  to  the  improved  hygienic  environ- 
ment of  the  latter. 

(11)  Circumstances  Connected  with  Individuals. — The  alcoholic  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  this  disease.  The  increasing  incidence  of  pneumonia  is  probably 
due  in  a  measure  to  the  recognized  increase  in  frequency  of  the  various  forms 
of  degeneration  of  the  viscera,  particularly  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  Certain 
chronic  diseases  (chronic  Bright's  disease,  organic  heart  affections,  carcinoma, 
diabetes,  etc.)  exert  an  influence.  Emigrants  would  seem  to  be  more  suscep- 
tible than  persons  who  have  become  acclimated. 

(12)  Prior  Attacks. — One  attack  undoubtedly  leaves  the  system  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  so  that  repeated  attacks — ten  or  more — may  occur 
in  the  same  individual. 

(13)  There  has  been  noted  a  marked  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  cases  of 
lobar  pneumonia  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Wells  has  shown  by 
statistical  facts  that  the  incidence  of  the  disease  has  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  century. 

Immunity. — The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Behring  and  Kitasato 
with  the  bloocl-senini  of  animals  which  had  l)een  immunized  against  tetanus 
and  diphtheria  hnl  Drs.  G.  and  F.  Klemp>erer  to  experiment  upon  the  lower 
animals  with  Frankel's  diplococcus.     They  found  that  the  rabbit  could  he 

"  "Meteorologic  Conditions  in  the  CauAation  of  Lobar  Pneumonia,"  Amer,  Med., 
September  I,  19(>4. 

^British  Med.  Jaw.,  November  11,  1911. 
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rendered  immune  by  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injections  of  large  amounts 
of  the  fluid  bouillon  cultures  or  of  the  glycerin  extract.  From  10  to  20  c.c. 
of  serum  taken  from  a  non-receptive  animal  were  injected  into  the  veins  of  an 
animal  that  was  suffering  from  typical  pneumonia  (artifically  produced), 
whereuix)n  the  symptoms  subsided  rapidly  and  the  animal  entered  upx)!!  a 
speedy  recovery.  The  same  serum,  used  in  a  similar  manner  upon  healthy 
receptive  animals,  rendered  them  non-receptive. 

Clinical  History, — Prodromes  are  rare,  and  when  present  consist  of  a 
slight  general  indisposition,  lasting  a  day  or  more.  Rarely,  there  is  cough, 
thoracic  oppression,  and  slight  chest  pains  (simple  bronchitis),  that  may  or 
may  not  l)e  connected  with  the  pneumonic  process.  Here  invasion  may  be 
marked  by  sudden  great  thoracic  oppression  or  by  a  gradual  development  of 
the  local  and  general  symptoms  without  rigor. 

Usually  the  invasion  is  very  abrupt  and  marked  by  a  severe  ri^or,  which 
has  a  duration  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  during  which  period  the  patient 
feels  most  uncomfortable,  and  is,  indeed,  very  ill.  The  initial  chill  may  occur 
at  any  hour  of  the  clay  or  night,  the  fever  rising  immediately  and  rapidly,  and 
the  temperature  often  mounting  to  104**  F.  (40°  C.)  or  even  higher  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  The  shin  becomes  harsh  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  and  the 
cheek  on  the  side  affected!  often  shows  a  circumscril>ed  deep-red  spot.  Prostra- 
tion is  pronounced,  and  headache  and  other  nervous  disturbances  (restlessness, 
delirium)  accompany  and  follow  the  ushering-in  symptoms. 

The  thoracic  symptoms  follow  closely  upon  the  termination  of  the  chill. 
Inspiration,  particularly  if  deep,  causes  a  stabbing  pain  in  the  affected  side; 
the  respirations  are  hurried,  somewhat  jerking  and  shallow  (panting),  while 
the  pain  persists,  and  later  dyspnea  may  become  marked,  with  accelerated 
breathing.  Cough  sets  in  early,  and  is  dry  and  painful  during  the  first  day  or 
even  longer,  and  may  be  attended  with  expectoration,  which  generally  presents 
a  characteristic  rusty  or  blood-stained  appearance.  The  physical  signs  rarely 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  third 
(central  pneumonia);  in  the  latter  form  the  local  symptoms,  as  cough,  dyspnea, 
and  sometimes  pain,  are  either  wanting  or  feebly  expressed  during  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  clinical  picture  is  composed  of  the  general  features 
only. 

Anorexia  is  usually  complete;  thirst  is  excessive,  and  commonly  there 
is  vomiting  at  the  onset,  the  bowels  being  generally  constipated,  though  diar- 


nance,  with  a  characteristic /?^,v A  upon  the  cheek,  while  the  alee  nasi  are  seen  to 
dilate  forcibly  during  in/.piration.  Very  frwiuently  heri)es  on  the  lips  or  nose 
appears  about  this  time,  and  forms  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom.  The 
iHKtumal  remissions  are  slight,  the  temperatun*  being  of  the  continued  tvpe, 
«id  the  fev(T  continues  high— 104°  to  105°  F.  (40°-40.5°  C.)— for  from  'five 
Q%>  ten  days,  and  generally  tenninat(»s  by  crisis.  The  pulse  is  somewhat  quick- 
ened, but  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  not  maintained.  The  other  general 
features  last  until  th<»  crisis  occurs,  or  even  increase  in  severity,  but  do  not  out- 
hi$t  this  iMTiod;  many  of  th(»  local  symptoms,  however,  and  particularly  pain, 
4ir  greatly  improv(»d  Ix^fore  the  crisis  is  reached. 

As  will  be  seen  hen^aftcT.  th<»  general  course  of  pncuimonia  is  modified  by 
^Ttriety  of  interftTing  conditions  that  have  relation  to  complications,  individual 
,aicumstances,  seventy  of  the  type.  etc.  In  the  instanws  in  which  the  cri.sis 
bed  convalescence  is  rapidly  established.  The  crisis  may  be  accompanied 
ial  symptoms,  as  copious  sweating  or  diarrhea. 
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Leading  Syuptous  in  Detail.— Local  or  Baspiratorr  Symptoms.— In- 
creased frequency  of  the  respirations  is  a  characteristic  symptom,  the  rate 
varying  from  40  to  tX)  per  minute  in  adults,  and  in  children  from  tiO  to  90  or 
more.    It  is  panting  in  character,  particularly  when  pneumonia  occurs  in 


old  subjects,  and  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  brief,  though  sometimes 
separated  by  a  rather  long  pause.  Expiration  is  usually  accampanied  by  an 
audible  "grunt,"  indicating  great  oppres-iion,  and  while  actual  dyspnea  is  h 
frequent  symptom,  it  may  be  absent,  or  as  the  case  progresses  may  become 
either  increased  or  greatly  diminished  according  to  the  seventy  of  the  tj'pe. 
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The  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  and  labored  breathing  are  the  involvement  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  lung,  associated  general  bronchitis,  pericarditis  or  exten- 
sive pleurisy,  cardiac  failure,  collateral  congestion  with  edema,  fever,  and 
the  intense  pain  in  the  side. 

The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  disturbed,  the  relation  now  being  1  to  2,  or 
even  1  to  1.5,  instead  of  1  to  4,  as  in  health  (Fig.  9). 

'  Pain  in  the  affected  side  is  in  most  cases  developed  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  initial  chill,  and  after  lasting  two  or  three  days  gradually  disappears. 
It  is  stabbing  in  character,  and  usually  referred  to  the  region  immediately  below 
the  nipple  or  to  the  axilla,  and  rarely  to  other  points  (abdomen,  flank — the 
so-called  abdominal  symptom).  In  most  instances  it  is  not  severe  until  greatly 
intensified  by  the  cough,  which  always  aggravates  this  svniptom,  as  does  deep 
inspiration.  The  pain  is  due  to  implication  of  the  pleura  covering  the  inflamed 
lung,  and  may  be  entirely  absent,  especially  in  the  aged  and  those  showing 
marked  toxemia. 

The  cough,  like  the  chest  pain  and  respiration,  is  somewhat  characteristic, 
being  frequent,  short,  dry,  and  voluntarily  repressed,  because  it  is  attended 
with  increased  suffering.  Yet  there  are  cases  that  run  their  entire  course 
without  cough — e,  g,,  in  the  aged  and  in  drunkards. 

The  Sputum. — At  first  mucoid  and  frothy,  it  soon  becomes  of  a  character- 
istic rusty  color.  It  consists  of  a  frothy,  fluid  mucus  containing  an  abundance 
of  small  viscid  masses  of  a  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown  color,  from  admixture 
of  blood.  The  chief  i)eculiarity  of  the  sputum  in  fully  developed  cases  is  its 
viscidity  and  tenacity,  often  adhering  to  the  receptacle  even  though  the  latter 
be  inverted ;  owing  to  its  adhesive  quality  it  is  ejected  from  the  mouth  with 
considerable  difficulty  by  the  patient.  About  the  time  of  the  crisis  the  sputum 
usually  becomes  more  abundant,  distinctly  purulent,  and  its  expulsion  easy, 
but  rarely  it  may  l)e  absent  after  the  crisis.  In  severe  t>i)es  of  the  disease  it 
may,  at  the  outset,  consist  largely  of  pure  blood,  and  in  adynamic  forms  it  is 
often  thinner  and  darker  in  color  {prune  juice).  There  are  cases  in  which  there 
is  an  abundance  of  mucopurulent  expectoration  when  extensive  associated 
bn)nchitis  occurs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  are  met  with  in  which 
nothing  is  expectorated  save  a  little  light-colored  mucus.  In  old  persons  or  in 
those  previously  enfeebled  there  may  l)e  no  expectoration  whatsoever.  TTie 
amount  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  variable. 

Under  the  microscope  the  sputum  is  seen  to  contain  red  blood-corpuscles, 
ulv(H)lar  epithelium,  the  Micrococcxut  lanceolatus  (usually  with  other  micro- 
organisms), pus-corpuscles,  and  small  fibrinous  casts. 

(Jkneral  Features. — The  Fever. — As  I  have  already  stated,  the  fever  rises 
rapiclly  during  the  initial  chill,  so  that  in  eight  to  twelve  hours  the  temperature 
rtNU'hes  104°  or  105°  F.  (40°  or  40.5°  C.).  It  then  remains  high  until  the  crisis, 
pursuing  th<»  continued  typ<%  with  nocturnal  remissions  amounting  to  a  degree 
or  ovtT,  while  the  chuly  fluctuations  correspond  with  the  normal,  except  that 
they  an*  now  somewhat  (exaggerated.  In  children  the  rigor  is  almost  always 
n*phieed  by  convulsions.  The  temperature  has  a  lower  average  range  in  per- 
S4»ns  pn»viously  dei)iHtate(l,  in  old  p<»ople,  and  in  drunkards  than  in  healthy 
ailults  and  childnm.  During  the  febrile  period  there  may  l)e  observed  a  pro- 
iK>univd  fall  of  temperature — pseudoerisis — hut  the  t(»mperature  again  rises 
to  its  ft)rmer  height.  This  may  occur  ({uite  early,  though  more  often  it  precedes 
the  tnie  crisis  l)y  a  day  or  two;  and  rarely  it  may  take  place  repeatedly,  and  the 
teinpeniture-curve  l)(»ar  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  remittent  or  even  the 
iutermittent  type,  reganlh^ss  of  any  malarial  infection.  The  temperature  mav 
huf  unusually  high,  1(M)°  F.  (41.1°  ('.)  or  even  107°  F.  (41.()°  (\).  these  striking 
efevations  sometimes  preceding  the  crisis  {iHirturhaiio  criticn),  and  hyperpyrexia 
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is  often  the  signal  of  approaching  dissolution.  It  is  especially  characterbtic 
of  pneumonia,  however,  that  the  fever  terminates  by  crisis;  hence  a  mere 
glance  at  the  temperature-chart  may  serve  to  complete  the  diagnosis  in  doubt- 
ful cases  (see  page  103).  The  crisis  may  occur  anywhere  from  the  end  of  the 
third  to  the  fourteenth  day,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  on  the  seventh 
or  the  ninth  day.  The  temperature  usually  falls  during  the  night,  and  the 
drop  is  accompanied  by  copious  perspiration,  so  that  by  the  following  morning 
the  thermometer  is  found  to  register  at  the  normal,  or  more  often  a  subnormal, 
point  (96°  to  95°  F.— 35.5°-35°  C). 

The  duraiian  of  the  period  of  decline  is  usually  from  tight  to  twelve  hours. 
It  may  be  much  shorter,  but  more  commonly  it  is  longer,  or  by  lysb.  The 
latter  mode  of  termination  is  often  due  to  some  complication.  A  gradual  fall 
of  the  temperature  in  this  disease  b  more  common  at  present  than  formerly. 
After  the  crbb  the  temperature  may  remain  subnormal,  or  there  may  occur  a 
slight  postcritical  rise;  the  respiration  and  pulse-rate  quickly  return  to  normal. 

Gixtnlatory  Symptoms. — ^The  average- pulse-rate  in  typical  cases  is  about 
100  to  108  per  minute,  and  when  it  exceeds  120  there  is  just  cause  for  alarm. 
The  rate  may  be  increased  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  but  in  any  event 
augmented  frequency  implies  danger.  Cardiac  failure  b  generally  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  pneumotoxin  upon  the  heart,  although  less  commonly  also  either 
to  previous  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  to  some  complicating  condition 
(pericarditis,  collateral  edema),  and  the  period  of  greatest  liability  is  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Vasomotor  paresb  affecting  the  splanchnic 
area  b  also  a  factor  in  causing  heart  exhaustion.  At  first  the  pube  is  small, 
especially  in  extensive  consolidation ;  a  little  later,  full  and  bounding.  Dicrotism 
may  be  noticeable,  and  an  irregularity  in  the  volume  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse 
may  be  observed;  it  is  an  unpropitious  sign.  In  the  aged  and  the  weakly  a 
feeble,  frequent  pulse  may  be  present. 

The  blood^pressure  generally  begins  to  fall  after  three  or  four  days,  and  when 
it  progresses  and  exceeds  25  mm.  Hg.  it  is  significant  and  calls  for  increased 
stimulation.  A  prompt  fall  indicates  approaching  dissolution,  as  a  rule.  Brem^ 
states  that  the  first  sign  of  exhaustion  b  always  a  fall  of  the  peripheral  tension. 
Gibson  points  out  that  when  the  line  of  blood-pressure,  measured  in  mm. 
of  Hg.,  falls  below  that  of  the  pulse-rate,  there  is  danger,  and  vasomotor 
stimulants  are  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  observations 
by  Newburgh  and  Minot*  indicate  that  the  blood-pressure  in  pneumonia 
does  not  have  the  prognostic  value  that  was  formerly  attributed  to  it.  New- 
burgh' has  shown  subsequently  by  animal  experimentation  that  the  vasomotor 
center  b  not  impaired  in  pneumonia. 

The  heart-sounds  are  clear,  and  owing  to  increased  tension  in  the  pulmonary 
vesseb  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
throughout  in  favorable  cases.  With  failure  of  the  right  ventricle  (a  not  rare 
event)  there  arise  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  this  chaml>er  (extension  of  cardiac 
dulness  to  the  right,  epigastric  impulse,  a  low  systolic  murmur,  shortening  of 
the  diastole,  or  fetal  heart-sounds,  cyanosis,  and  indistinctness  of  the  second 
pulmonary  sound).  A  soft,  low-pitched  murmur  may  be  audible  in  the  mitral 
pulmonary  zones. 

The  biood  appearances  are  somewhat  characteristic.  There  is  a  poly- 
morphonuclear leukocytosis  varying  from  10,000  to  40,000  or  more.  The 
researches  of  Lache^  show  that  leukocytosis  is  of  some  value  in  determining 

» Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  BuU.,  19a5,  xvi,  p.  321. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  October  14,  1916,  p.  1168. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  February,  1915,  p.  204. 
«  Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  1893,  Nos.  36  and  37. 
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lietween  the  crisis  and  pseudocrisis,  continuing  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  in  pseudocrisis,  while  it  disappears  with  the  true  crisis.  Stienon* 
finds  that  in  the  febrile  stage  the  polynuclear  cells  are  enormously  increa^, 
both  relatively  and  absolutely,  but  as  soon  as  these  diminish  the  eosinophile?, 
previously  absent,  l)egin  to  increase.  A  small  percentage  of  myelocytes  may 
be  found.  Slight  leukocytosis  may  indicate  a  mild  infection,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  a  bad  prognostic  sign.  Leukopenia  occurs  in  the  malignant  cases;  on  the 
other  hand,  leukocytosis  of  high  degree,  while  indicating  a  severe  infection. 
**it,  at  the  same  time,  shows  a  good  reaction."-  Leukocytosis,  however,  may 
be  prevente<l  by  previous  infections  (i\  g.,  typhoid)  and  the  use  of  internal 
antipyretics.  The  pneumococci  may  be  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of  pneu- 
monia patients. 

The  red  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin  remain  little  changed  during  the  fastig- 
ium,  but  show  a  marked  decreast*  almost  immediately  after  the  actual  crisis.' 
The  blooil-plates  are  also  increased  in  number  (Hayem). 

Cerebral  Symptoms. —  Headache  sets  in  early  and  may  be  a  prominent 
and  persistent  feature.  In  many  cases,  and  particularly  in  children,  the  disease 
is  ushere<l  in  by  convulsions,  this  s\7nptom  occurring  more  often  in  the  apical 
than  in  the  basilar  form  of  pneumonia.  Drlirium  may  come  on  during  the 
acme  of  the  disease  (rarely,  it  may  start  as  an  acute  mania),  and  may  assume 
a  maniacal  form,  but  oftener  in  my  exp>erience  consciousness  has  been  retainetl. 
In  the  drunkard  dcliruim  tremens  usually  develops,  and  may  anticipate  the 
symptoms  referable  to  the  lungs;  and  I  fully  agree  with  Osier  in  stating  that 
it  should  l>e  an  invariable  rule,  if  fever  be  present,  to  examine  the  lungs  in  de- 
lirium tremens.  These  cases  may  often  be  appropriately  termed  walking 
pneumonia,  since  they  go  al)out  until  excitement  gives  way  to  a  coma  that 
deepens  into  death.  In  adynamic  forms  a  low,  muttering  delirium  and  coma 
are  frequent. 

In  the  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia  the  nervous  phenomena  are  quite 
pronounced,  and  simulate  closely  cases  of  cortical  meningitis.  It  is  often 
associated  with  excessively  high  fever  except  in  the  aged,  when  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  also  well  marked,  but  the  fever  is  nuxlerate.  Apical  pneu- 
monias are  apt  to  assum<»  the  cerebral  type,  but  in  my  experience  this  dictum 
is  correct  as  relating  to  children  only.  Double  pneumonias  are  commonly 
characterized  by  severe  cerebral  symptoms. 

The  Cutaneous  Symptoms.— As  stated  before,  herpes  is  common  and  its 
diagnostic  importance  is  consideral)le.  Xaso/ahiai  herpes  is  but  little  less 
frequent  in  this  disease  than  in  malaria,  being  present  in  al>out  one-third  of  the 
cases.  It  usually  comes  out  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  <lisease, 
and  rarely  may  appear  upon  the  cheek,  lobe  of  the  ear,  the  genitals,  forearm, 
or  upon  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue.  Sweats  are  not  common  except  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis,  when  they  may  be  copious.  The  deep-red  circumscrilied  spot 
upon  one  cheek  (mahoganii  Jlu.sh),  usually  on  the  side  of  the  aflPected  lung,  has 
already  !>«'"  mentioned.     I  rticaria  has  been  observed,  though  rarely. 

Dil^estive  System.-  The  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  has  a  coating  of  a 
vellowish-white  color,  becoming  dry  and  brown  in  eases  representing  a  low 
I6nn»  *"^  anorexia  and  thirst  are  present.  Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  at  the 
eatset,  and  may  be  repeated,  while  constipation  is  the  general  rule  and  diar- 
j^  the  fre(|uent  exception.     S»ars  and  Larrabi'e^  in  an  elabonite  analysis 

ipreMC  mtd.,  i:i.  iS').').  =  E.  HorkfT.  Dtutsvh.  tnni.  Woch.,  AugU'^t  30   190l"> 

t^fOcT.  Fort^rhnlh  dir  Midiciu,  1892;  LoicIitenst(.in.   I'lbtr  drr  HamogMtin-a^haU 
-jj^,  etc.,  Leipzig,  iSUi.  **  ^^ 

ifk^ed.  nhd  Sunj.  hVjHfrU  of  Boston  City  Ilospitol,  Twelfth  Series,  December  1. 
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of  949  cases  found  that  pain  below  the  costal  margin  was  frequently  present, 
and  in  several  cases  appendicitis,  especially  when  the  pain  was  associated  with 
muscle  spasm.  Splenic  enlargement  of  slight  degree  can  usually  be  detected 
on  pialpation. 

Urinary  Symptoms. — The  urine  is  febrile,  diminished  in  amount,  and 
high  colored,  the  urea  and  uric  acid  being  greatly  in  excess.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chlorids  are,  according  to  the  older  authors,  either  diminished  in 
amount  or  absent  during  the  febrile  stage,  presumably  for  the  reason  that  they 
pass  into  the  inflamed  lung  tissue.  They  are  not,  however,  constantly  absent, 
and  sometimes  they  are  not  even  lessened  in  pneumonia;  moreover,  th^ir 
disappearance  is  not  i)eculiar  to  this  disease.  The  above-mentioned  facts 
justify  two  important  inferences:  (1)  The  absence  of  chlorids  is  a  symptom 
of  little  diagnostic  value;  and  (2)  their  reappearance  in  the  urine  toward  the 
close  of  pneumonia  is  of  small  prognostic  worth.  Slight  (febrile)  albuminuria 
is  common. 

Physical  Signs. — Stage  of  Congestion. — The  density  of  the  lung  is  in- 
creased, but  the  involved  tissue  is  not  consolidated  and  the  pleura  is  not  yet 
covered  with  fibrin. 

Inspection. — ^The  movements  of  the  affected  side  (especially  if  the  base 
be  involved)  are  defective,  the  degree  of  expansion  being  much  diminished. 
In  double  pneumonia  the  costal  t^'pe  of  breathing,  combined  with  a  vigorous 
play  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  observed. 

Palpation. — There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  tactile  fremitus  over  the  con- 
gested area,  and  defective  expansion  is  noted. 

Percussion. — ^The  note  may  be  normal,  though  more  often  it  is  briefer, 
higher  pitched,  or  even  distinctly  tympanitic. 

Auscultation. — ^The  breath-sounds  are  weak,  and  sometimes  become 
bronchovesicular  upon  deep  inspiration,  while  over  the  unaffected  lung  tissue 
they  are  exaggerated.  If,  as  often  happens,  inflammatory  products  due  to 
associated  bronchitis  occupy  the  small  bronchi,  subcrepitant  r&les  may  be 
audible.  The  crepitant  r&le,  however,  is  rarely  heard  until  the  close  of  the 
first  stage. 

Stage  of  Consolidation. — Inspection. — There  is  little  or  no  expansive  motion 
of  the  chest  over  the  affected  area,  while  upon  the  unaffected  side  it  is  increased. 
The  volume  of  the  thorax  on  the  diseased  side  is  increased,  as  shown  by  men- 
suration, but  the  intercostal  depressions  are  not  effaced. 

Palpation  renders  clearly  perceptible  the  defect  or  absence  of  expansion. 
Vocal  fremitus  is  usually  much  increased,  though  in  exceptional  instances  it 
is  diminished  or  absent — a  circumstance  which  can,  as  a  rule,  though  not 
invariably,  be  attributed  to  an  associated  pleurisy  with  more  or  less  effusion. 
Frequently  a  friction-rub  is  felt  before  complete  consolidation  is  established. 

Percussion. — Varying  degrees  of  dulness  are  obtained  in  this  stage,  and 
before  the  lung  tissue  becomes  thoroughly  solidified  the  note  may  have  a  tym- 
panitic quality.  After  complete  consolidation  there  is  usually  marked  or 
absolute  dulness  ix)steriorly,  unchanged  by  full  inspiration,  while  the  note 
may  be  more  or  less  tympanitic  anteriorly,  where  the  vibrations  are  more 
apt  to  reach  the  air  in  the  larger  bronchi.  A  sense  of  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  pleximeter-finger,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  case  of  a  pleurisy 
with  effusion.  When  the  latter  condition  is  associated  and  in  massive  pneu- 
monia the  percussion-note  will  be  flat.  Deadness  is  less  marked  in  old  people 
in  whose  ril)s  senile  changes  have  taken  place,  which  render  them  more 
resonant,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  consolidated  areas  occupy  the  central 
portions  of  the  lung.  Above  the  solidified  part  skodaic  resonance  is  usually 
obtainable. 
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Auscultation. — Bronchial  or  tubular  breathing  is  heard,  as  a  rule,  over  the 
solidified  lung,  but  it  may  be  absent  in  consequence  of  the  plugging  of  the  j 
large  bronchi  with  exudate  (so-called  mnssive  pneumonia).  Bronchophcmy 
is  usually  obtainable  over  the  portion  of  the  lung  affected,  though  this  may 
also  be  absent,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  bronchial  breatl^ 
ing:  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  egophony.  Subcrepitant  rfiles,  due  to 
associated  bronchitis,  are  sometimes  heard  with  unusual  dbtinctness  (owing 
to  the  consolidation),  and  the  crepitant  r&le  at  the  end  of  inspiration  is  best 
heard  at  the  beginning  of  consolidation,  when  the  pleura  receives  its  coat  of 
fibrin  and  while  the  lung  is  yet  capable  of  sufficient  movement  to  produce  fine 
pleural  friction.     A  distinct  friction-rub  may  also  be  heard  occasionally. 

Stage  of  Gray  Hepatisation. — ^W'ith  beginning  resolution  the  solid  contents 
of  the  air-cells  liquefy  and  are  removed,  so  that  air  now  re-enters  the  air-cells 
and  permits  a  consequent  increase  in  the  movement  of  the  lung. 

Inspectum. — The  normal  expansile  movement  gradually  returns. 

Palpation. — Tactile  fremitus  progressively  diminishes. 

Percwtsian. — ^The  dull  or  tympanitic  quality  of  the  note  is  gradually  lost, 
though  the  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the  abnormalities  in  the  note  vanish 
more  slowly  than  the  other  abnormal  physical  signs.  Some  degree  of  deadness 
often  remains  long  after  apparent  recovery. 

Auscultaiion. — With  increased  movement  of  the  lung  there  may  be  a  re- 
appearance of  the  crepitant  r&le,  due  to  interplay  of  the  pleural  surfaces, 
and  the  softened  exudate  in  the  air-cells  gives  rise  to  subcrepitant  rSles,  heard 
both  on  inspiration  and  expiration  (rale  redux),  with  coarser  r&les  over  the 
bronchi.  Bronchial  breathing  gradually  gives  place  to  bronchovesicular, 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  to  normal,  breathing. 

The  Pneumococcus  Septicemia. — The  pneumococcus  infection  may 
cause  severe  toxic  features  and  even  speedy  death  without  any,  or  with  but 
little,  involvement  of  the  lung  texture.  The  general  invasion  symptoms, 
such  as  the  chill,  high  fever,  and  nervous  symptoms  which  always  predominate, 
however,  are  present  and  persist  until  death  ends  all.  Death  is  preceded  by 
signs  of  cardiac  failure,  by  vasomotor  paresis,  or,  more  rarely,  by  coma.  In 
some  of  these  cases  localization  of  the  morbid  process  may  occur  in  organs 
other  than  the  lungs,  as  the  cerebral  meninges,  the  endocardium,  pericardium, 
and  the  pleura.  An  assured  diagnosis  in  these  atypical  forms  of  the  pneumo- 
coccus infection  can  lye  arrived  at  by  a  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  exudate 
obtained  by  aspiration.  The  pneumococcus  can  also  be  demonstrated  in 
blood-cultures,  provided  that  they  are  made  with  large  quantities  of  blood. 

Complications. — Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  primary  infection. 

Pleurisy  is,  of  necessity,  associated  in  all  instances  in  which  the  consolida- 
tion reaches  the  pleura.  In  most  cases  the  presence  of  the  diplococci  has 
been  demonstrated.  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  truly  pneumonic  symp- 
toms are  overshadowed  by  the  intensity  ofthe  pleuritis,  and  to  these  the  term 
pleuropievinonia  has  been  applied.  There  is  often  a  copious  effusion  which 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  fibrin — a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
forms  of  acute  pleurisy.  There  may  be  the  ordinary  grade  of  pleurisy  on  the 
side  of  the  pneumonia,  and  a  severe  grade  on  the  opposite  side  which  is  apt  to 
be  purulent.  Indeed,  empyema  has  of  late  been  sliown  to  be  a  frequent 
complication  of  pneumonia,  and  it  also  occurs  as  a  sequel.  Anders  and  Morgan^ 
in  a  statistical  study  of  2512  cases  of  pneumonia  found  that  a  serofibrinous 
pleurisy  occurred  in  198  cases  and  empyema  in  (xS.  A  condition  that  affects 
its  incidenct*  is  involvement  of  the  lower  right  lobe.     Lambert  and  Daly* 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1911,  Ivii,  p.  1204. 
*Sl.  Paul  Med.  Jour.,  December,  1902. 
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report  5  cases  of  empyema  developing  as  a  complication  in  lobar  pnemnonia 
which  showed  a  sudden  rise  of  leukocytosis  to  nearly  or  more  than  double 
the  count  of  the  previous  day.  Its  development  is  accompanied  by  replace- 
ment of  ordinary  dulness  by  flatness  with  great  resistance,  and  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  r&les  and  breath-sounds,  normal  and  abnormal  Other  character- 
btic  features  of  empyema  are  present.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  presence  of 
a  pleural  exudate  is  strongly  suspected  during  the  course  of  pneumonia,  needling 
should  be  resorted  to  without  delay. 

There  is  a  prompt  rise  of  fever,  the  temperature  leaping  to  103°  or  104** 
F.  (39.4°  or  40  C.)  quickly,  after  which  it  is  decidedly  remittent  in  type,  but 
there  are  no  hectic  chills.  Fistulous  connection  with  a  bronchus,  however, 
and  the  establishment  of  empyema  necessitatis  are  common  events,  and  may  be 
preceded  by  diurnal  chills,  sweats,  etc. 

The  occurrence  of  septic  phenomena  is  a  certain  indication  of  secondary 
infection  by  streptococci.  The  pus  b  rarely  absorbed  and  frequently  becomes 
encysted.  I  saw  one  instance  in  which  the  effusion  measured  8  liters,  while 
ordinarily  the  amount  ranges  from  2  to  5  liters.  Removal  of  the  effusion  by 
aspiration  is  promptly  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  fever,  but  reac- 
cumulation  generally  occurs. 

Finally,  if  defervescence  in  pneumonia  takes  place  by  lysis  or  if  an  irregular 
fever  persists,  a  residual  purulent  or  serofibrinous  effusion  may  be  considered 
as  the  likely  cause.  This  latter  complication  is  attended  by  a  paroxymsal 
cough  which  is  excited  by  movement,  and  is  not  usually  accompanied  by 
expectoration. 

Acute  general  bronchitis  may  pre-exist  or  arise  as  a  complication,  and  often 
proves  formidable,  intensifying  the  fever  and  increasing  the  dyspnea,  the 
tendency  to  heart  failure,  and  the  cyanosis.  The  expectoration  is  freer  than 
in  uncomplicated  pneumonia,  and  over  the  bronchi  moist  r&les  intermingled 
with  sibilant  and  sonorous  r&les  are  audible. 

Pericarditis. — ^This  is  .an  important  and  serious  complicating  affection. 
According  to  Chathard,  it  is  oftener  synchronous  with  involvement  of  the 
right  than  of  the  left  lung,  hence  arises  as  often  by  a  metastatic  process  as 
by  direct  extension.  It  was  present  in  4.66  per  cent,  of  665  cases  and  occurred 
most  frequently  in  young  adults.  Although  generally  of  the  plastic  variety, 
it  is  not  infrequently  serofibrinous,  and  rarely  the  effusion  is  purulent.  The 
diagnosis  can  be  made  here  as  under  other  conditions  (pericardial  friction-rub, 
etc.),  but  the  complication  is  often  insidious.  The  occurrence  of  increased 
dyspnea,  with  or  without  precordial  pain,  should  serve  as  a  signal  and  lead  to 
a  physical  examination. 

ISndocarditis. — Preble*  has  well  said  that  endocarditis  should  alwavs  be 
suspected  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  which  is  followed  by  an  irregular  temperature 
not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  some  other  complication,  such  as  empyema. 
Out  of  209  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  collected  by  Osier,  54  cases  occurred 
in  pneumonia.  Endocarditis  complicates  pneumonia  in  1  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
and  in  5  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  (Preble).  It  is  generally  of  the  malignant 
t^pe  and  may  attack  any  valve  (the  aortic  leaflets,  however,  being  most  com- 
monly affected).  There  are  no  reliable  symptomatic  indications  of  this  con- 
dition. The  physical  signs  must  be  faithfully  and  systematically  noted. 
Frequently  murmurs  are  absent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a 
murmur  alone  is  by  no  means  diagnostic  of  the  complication.  Bradycardia 
is  not  uncommon,  but  oftener  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  The  develop- 
ment of  septic  manifestations,  especially  irregular  fever,  chills,  and  sweats, 
lenders  the  case  highly  suspicious,  and  when,  in  addition,  there  arises  distinct 

*  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.,  November,  1904. 
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evidence  of  embolic  processes  the  diagnosis  becomes  hi^y  probable.  If, 
now,  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  supervene,  little  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
character  of  the  complications,  since  meningitis  and  endocaiditis  are  oftea 
combined  in  pneumonia. 

Netter,  Weichselbaum,  and  Bignami  have  shown  that  acute  endocarditis 
may  be  caused  directly  by  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia.^ 

Chronic  Endocarditia. — Pneumonia  arising  in  the  course  of  chronic  en- 
docarditis is  apt  to  be  attended  by  cardiac  failure,  with  ensuing  venous  stasis. 
The  murmurs  of  chronic  valvulitis  often  diappear  with  the  development  of 
pneumonia. 

Cardiac  clots  (antemortem)  may  form,  but  are  rare.  They  result  from 
weakness  of  the  ventricular  wall,  especially  in  the  right  heart;  and  are  most 
apt  to  arise,  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  the  preagonal  period  is  much  pro* 
longed.  Venous  thrombosis  is  rarely  seen,  and  embolism  of  the  larger  arteries 
is  a  rare  complication.  Cerebral  embolism,  causing  aphasia,  has  been  ob- 
served but  seldom.  Pneumonic  hemiplegia,  either  without  gross  cerebral 
lesions  or  from  a  larval  meningitis,  rarely  occurs. 

Pneomococcus  meningitis  may  be  a  complication;  it  differs  only  in  the 
bacteriologic  findings  from  meningococcus  meningitis.  Pneumococcus  men- 
ingitis may  also  occur  independently  of  hing  involvement. 

The  s^Tnptoms  are  not  clearly  defined;  particularly  is  this  true  when  it 
develops  during  the  invasion  period  and  the  basilar  meninges  are  not  involved. 
The  presence  of  intense  and  persistent  headache,  rigidity  of  the  nucha,  wild 
delirium  followed  by  stup>or,  deepening  into  profound  coma,  affords  a  base 
for  a  probable  diagnosis.  Its  frequent  association  in  the  purulent  form  with 
ulcerative  endocarditis  has  been  pointed  out  above.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid 
contains  no  sugar  in  this  condition. 

Peripheral  neuritis  is  among  the  rare  complications  of  this  disease. 

Parotitis  is  also  sometimes  seen,  and  may  cause  a  fatal  termination  of 
the  case.  I  have  seen  two  instances,  however,  in  which  this  was  a  complica- 
tion, and  both  ended  in  recovery.  It  is  thought  to  be  associated  usually  with 
endocarditis,  but  not  so  in  my  cases. 

Arthritis. — A  pneumococcic  arthritis  occurs,  but  it  is  rare.  The  joint  is 
occasionally  primarily  involved,  showing  the  imix)rtance  of  toxemia  (Herrick). 
It  is  most  prone  to  develop  after  the  crisis,  and  is  associated  with  meningitis 
and  endocarditis.  The  exudate  is  generally  a  thick  creamy  pus,  less  commonly 
serofibrinous.  The  changes  may  be  either  slight  in  the  acute  forms,  or  exten- 
sive and  destructive  of  cartilage  and  bone,  particularly  in  the  more  chronic 
cases.  A  recognition  of  the  condition  demands  exploratory  aspiration  and 
bacteriologic  examination.  The  mortality  rate  is  65  per  cent.  Rheumatism 
and  otitis  media  may  be  rarely  met  also,  particularly  in  children.  The  pus  in 
complicating  otorrhea  should  be  examined  for  concomitant  organisms. 

Gastro-intestinal  Complications. — Croupous  gastritis  may  rarely  intervene. 
FusselP  calls  attention  to  complicating  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach;  it  causes 
vomiting,  sudden  epigastric  distention  becoming  general,  and  collapse,  whidi 
is  an  urgent  symptom.  Croupous  colitis  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  sometimes 
grave,  giving  rise  to  tympanites  and  diarrhea.  Tympanites,  due  to  paresis 
of  the  intestinal  muscularis,  may  occur  and  is  a  serious  complication. 

Peritonitis  occurs,  but  ^nth  great  rarity. 

Jaundice  may  be  observed;  it  is  more  frequent  in  serious  than  in  mild  forms 
of  the  disease;  it  is  rarely  intense.  It  has  usually  been  considered  to  be  an 
obstructive  jaundice,  though  many  observers  now  believe  that  it  is  a  true 

*  Practitioner f  London,  August,  1894. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  December,  1911. 
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hemolytic  jaundice.  N.  V.  Pt^rov  has  reported  13  cases  complicated  with 
icterus,  and  in  all  observed  lesions  (mainly  catarrhal)  of  the  duodenum  and  the 
biliary  canals.  A  catarrhal  or  suppurative  cholecystitis  may  rarely  complicate 
lobar  pneumonia.^ 

Acute  nephritb  is  a  complication,  and  its  recognition  is  dependent  upon 
the  discovery  of  considerable  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine.  In  20,107 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  acute  nephritis  occurred  in  263,  or  1.3  per  cent. 
CNorris). 

Clinical  Varieties  and  Anomalous  Types. — (1)  Typhoid  Pnea- 
moniA. — ^This  relates  to  an  adynamic,  serious  type  of  the  disease  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  and  not  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  often  secondary  to  low  fevers, 
to  septicemia,  diabetes,  and  chronic  nephritis,  and  is  also  the  variety  met  with 
in  drunkards  and  in  persons  previously  enfeebled.  The  onset  is  somewhat 
gradual.  The  physical  signs  may  be  ill  defined,  but  the  general  features  are 
always  striking  and  characteristic.  Prostration  is  extreme;  there  are  delirium 
and  often  stupor;  the  temperature  may  or  may  not  be  high;  while  the  respira- 
tions and  pulse  are  almost  always  frequent.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  may  show 
a  dusky  tint  or  slight  jaundice.  The  tongue  is  dry,  often  brown,  and  vomiting 
is  common;  the  sputa  may  be  rusty  or  decidedly  hemorrhagic  (prune  juice). 
Splenic  enlargement  is  often  clearly  i)erceptible.  When  recovery  ensues 
convalescence  is  tedious.  Some  of  the  cases  belong  in  the  category  of  atypical 
pneumonias. 

(2)  Epidemic  Pnenmozda. — ^This  is  often  of  malignant  type.  The  symp- 
toms exhibit  noticeable  variations,  according  to  the  special  etiology  and  to 
different  epidemics.  The  pneumonias  of  epidemic  influenza  are  complicated 
with  or  preceded  by  general  bronchitis.  The  heart  power  often  becomes 
exhausted  early,  and  then  follow  congestion  and  edema  of  the  lungs.  The 
physical  signs  are  often  slight. 

The  so-called  serous  pneumonia  often  complicates  influenza;  it  is  ascribed 
to  streptococcus  infection  (streptococcus  pneumonia).  Septic  phenomena  often 
arise,  such  as  irregular  fever  and  sweats.  The  physical  signs,  for  a  time  in- 
definite, when  fully  develoi)ed  resemble  those  of  bronchopneumonia.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  to  migration  from  one  to  the  other  lung.  There  may  be  a 
late  appearing  rusty  expectoration,  and  in  some  cases  the  sputa  are  muco- 
purulent throughout.  The  course  is  often  protracted,  and  the  fever  may  ter- 
minate by  lysis.  In  two  of  my  cases  the  pneumococcus  was  detected  in  the 
sputum  u\  increased  numbers.  It  is  said  that  in  mixed  infection  the  Micro- 
coccus lanceolatus  is  abundantly  present.  In  so-called  larval  pneumonia  the 
general  s^Tnptoms  are  mild  and  the  local  signs  ill  defined.  The  epidemic 
outbreaks  that  occur  in  institutions,  tenement-houses,  jails,  etc.,  belong  to 
this  variety. 

(3)  Latent  Pnenmonia. — To  this  class  belong  central  pneumonias.  The 
sputum  is  to  be  stained  and  examined  microscopically,  when  the  pneumococcus 
will  be  found.  The  sputum  is  gummous  and  rusty,  as  a  rule.  When  pneumonia 
arises  in  the  course  of  emphysema  the  dilated  air-cells  are  not  filled  with  the 
exudate;  hence  dulness  is  less  marked,  and  true  tubular  breathing  may  be 
absent.  Before  the  crisis  occurs  consolidation  usually  advances  to  the  per- 
iphery. 

(4)  Mifratory  Pneumonia. — By  this  is  meant  an  extension  of  the  s{)ecific 
inflammation  to  other  parts  of  the  lungs.  Such  extension  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  usual  crisis,  and  often  occasions  an  exacerbation  of  the  general 
pneumonic  features. 

*  Anders:  '^Cholecystitis  as  a  Complication  of  Lobar  Pneumonia,  with  a  Report  of 
Three  Cbb&s,  and  ReoGiarks  on  Icterus  m  Pneumonia." 
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(5)  Bilioas  Pneumonia  (Malarial  Pneumonia), — In  pneumonia  oocurring 
in  malarial  subjects  the  initial  chill  is  prolonged  and  the  fever  paroxysmal  or 
remittent.     Jaimdice  and  vomiting  are  common. 

(6)  In  children  the  first  symptom  is  often  a  convulsion.  Cerebral  symp- 
toms (delirium,  stupor,  coma)  may  appear  early.  The  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs 
are  frequently  involved.  Unless  the  objective  indications  be  examined  for, 
the  disease  is  frequently  overlooked.  The  characteristic  sputum  is  rarely 
seen  in  juvenile  pneumonia.  Crozer  Griffith  reports  8  cases  in  which  the  pain 
suggested  appendicitis. 

(7)  In  old  persons  the  initial  chill  is  often  absent  or  replaced  by  momrats 
of  chilliness.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting.  Prostration  is  profound; 
there  is  fever,  but  it  does  not  range  high  and  is  irregular.  Nervous  phenomena, 
sometimes  prominent,  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  local  symptoms  (cou^ 
expectoration,  and  pain)  are  mild  or  wholly  absent.  The  physical  signs  are 
defective  owing  to  impairment  of  the  respiratory  movements;  dulness  on 
percussion  (with  a  tympanitic  quality),  tubular  breathing,  and  a  few  subcrep- 
itant  rales  may,  however,  be  noted.  This  affection  is  a  most  deceptive  one  in 
old  i)eople,  the  cases  generally  ending  fatally  after  an  illness  of  an  apparendy 
mild  degree  of  intensity. 

(8)  Abortive  pneumonias  last  longer  than  twenty-four  or  forty-eigjit 
hours.  The  general  features  are  rigor,  high  fever,  and  defervescence  by  crisb  • 
with  profuse  sweating.  The  sputum  is  rarely  characteristic,  and  the  physical 
signs  variable;  typical  tubular  breathing  is  rare,  while  r&les  and  pleiuid  involve- 
ment are  common.  Bechtold^  has  frequently  observed  this  form  affect  all 
the  members  of  a  family. 

(9)  Terminal  Pneumonia. — Many  instances  of  pneumonia  are  discovered 
in  the  postmortem  room.  These  arise  in  advanced  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  organic  heart  diseases,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  and  the 
like,  and  manifest  no  clinical  symptoms  other  than  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, an  increase  in  the  respirations,  and  lung  consolidation.  A  fatal  termina- 
tion is  the  rule  in  terminal  pneumonia. 

(10)  Ether-pneumonia.--Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  pneumonia  after  ether-narcosis.  The  aggregate  number  of 
cases  from  all  sources  (57,842)  gives  a  percentage  of  0.07.  My  own  statistics^ 
embracing  12,  842  cases,  give  a  i)ercentage  of  0.23.^ 

The  principal  causes  are:  (o)  Season.  According  to  my  investigations, 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occur  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  patient  is  sometimes  carried  from  a  heated  operating  theatre  throu^  a 
cold  corridor  to  a  room  or  ward  with  a  lower  temperature.  (6)  "Catching  cold," 
or  exposure  as  may  obtain  during  protracted  operations,  (c)  Bronchitis, 
coryza,  and  the  like  present  at  the  time  of  anesthesia,  (d)  Dried  secretions 
or  incrustations  of  foreign  matter  that  are  loosened  by  the  ether  and  drawn 
into  the  lungs,  (e)  Abdominal  operations  give  the  highest  percentage  of 
cases,  due,  as  my  studies  show,  to  the  more  protracted  etherization.  Mikulics 
has  shown  that  ether-pneumonia  following  these  operations  is  caused  by  em- 
bolism. (/)  Graves'  believes  that  most  cases  are  caused  by  the  lighting  up 
or  aggravating  of  pre-existing  foci  in  the  lungs.  Recently  some  statistics 
have  been  brought  forth  as  to  the  frequency  of  postoperative  pneumonia  after 
various  types  of  anesthetics.  It  was  found  that  after  ether  chloroform  and 
nitrous  oxid  anesthesia  the  percentage  of  p>ostoperative  pneumonia  showed 
but  slight  differences.     There  is  a  much  greater  incidence  of  pneumonia  after 

»  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  No.  44,  1905. 

»  "Ether-pneumonia,"  Univ.  Med.  Mag.,  August,  1808. 

»  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  September  29,  1910. 
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abdominal  and  septic  operations  than  with  clean  operations  that  take  equally 
as  long,  e,  g.,  carcinoma  of  breast.  Postoperative  pneumonia  is  apparently 
not  an  inhalation  pneumonia,  but  is  due  to  septic  emboli  carried  from  the 
operation  site  to  the  lungs. 

The  clinical  features  are  aptly  compared  with  those  of  secondary  pneumonia 
(vide  p.  121).'  The  diagnosis  rests  principally  upon  the  typical  physical 
signs.  Owing  to  the  extreme  latency  of  the  condition,  and  the  danger  that 
the  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  being  septic  in  nature,  I  would  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  thorax  upon  the  sudden 
accession  of  fever,  particularly  if  associated  with  thoracic  pain,  however 
slight,  following  an  operation. 

Relapses. — These  are  rare,  and  are  usually  rudimentary.  Recurrences, 
however,  are  ordinary  {vide  Predisposing  Causes,  p.  101). 

Course  and  Duration. — In  most  instances  the  crisis  occurs  on  the 
seventh  or  ninth  day,  and  resolution  is  completed  about  one  week  later,  mak- 
ing the  total  duration  from  twelve  days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  Convalescence, 
however,  may  be  delayed  by  complications  or  sequelae,  and  fatal  cases  are  apt 
to  terminate  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  tenth  day. 

SEQUELiE. — (a)  Delayed  Resolation. — ^The  process  of  resolution  may  not 
begin  until  the  fourth,  sixth,  or  even  tenth  week.  Usually  defer\'escence 
by  crisis  has  taken  place  long  before  the  physical  signs  indicate  resolution ;  the 
fever  may,  however,  fall  by  lysis.  When  resolution  occurs  it  may  lead  to  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  anatomic  entirety  of  the  lung  tissue.  Delayed  resolu- 
tion is  often  confused  with  certain  sequelse,  especially  empyema.  Rarely 
proliferation  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  arises  in  postponed  resolution, 
producing  (&)  chronic  ^interstitial  pneumonia,  (c)  Abscess;  (d)  gangrene; 
and  (r)  tuberculous  phthisis  are  also  sequelse. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  determined  by  special  local  and  general  symptoms, 
together  with  the  physical  signs.  Of  these,  the  abrupt  onset  with  rigor, 
the  course  of  the  fever  with  termination  by  crisis,  the  abnormal  pulse- 
respiration  ratio,  anxious  countenance,  stabbing  chest  pains,  rusty  expectora- 
tion, expiratory  "grunt,"  leukocytosis,  and  the  signs  of  lobar  consolidation  are 
the  most  characteristic.  Isolation  of  the  pneumococcus  from  the  urine  may 
be  a  great  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  Rep^eated  physical  examinations  of  the  chest 
will  oiften  detect  consolidation  in  the  absence  of  the  accustomed  symptoms. 
Again,  when  in  the  course  of  certain  chronic  affections  (cancer,  Bright 's  disease, 
dial)etes,  and  organic  affections  of  the  heart)  fever  is  developed,  physical  ex- 
ploration of  the  thorax  is  demanded. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  relates  to  (a)  acute  pneumonic  phthisis, 
(b)  meningitis,  (c)  bronchopneumonia,  (d)  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion. 


(o)  Primary  Lobar  Pneumonia 
There  may  have  been  prior  attacks. 

Sudden,  with  severe  rigor  and  rapid  rise 
of  temperature. 

Fever  of  continued  type,  terminating  by 

No  drenching  sweats  except  at  time  of 

cmis. 
Herpes  common. 
Not  much  emaciation. 
Pul'H^-respiration  ratio  much  disturbed. 
Sputum  rusty  colorwl,  viscid,  and  sticky; 

contains  pneumococcus. 


8 


Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis 

Inherited  predi.s|)osition  or  previous  tu- 
berculous diseiii^e. 

Generally  more  gradual — repeatcHi  fits  of 
chilliness  (rarely  severe  rigor),  often 
following  ex|K)sure  or  "cold." 

Fever  of  remittent  ty|M»,  often  lK*coming 
intermittent,  without  crisis. 

Drenching  sweats  present  and  oft  re- 
peated. 

Absent. 

Rapid  emaciation. 

Less  so. 

Sputum  may  be  blood-tinged;  is  more 
purulent  and  copious,  ami  contains  nu- 
merous bacilli  and  yellow  elastic  tissue. 
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(a)  Priuabt  Lobar  Pneuurnia 
Leukocytosu  prasent. 
Durutiun  of  febrile  stage  shorter. 
Physical  Hisos,  as  a  rule,  first  referable 

to  buM  of  lung. 
Usually  limitod  to  one  lobe  or  the  lower 

Begment  of  one  lung. 
SiKTiH  of  consolidation,  foUowcd  by  rcso- 


Apex  of  oppoflite  lung  not  involved. 
PrognoHis  not  hojiclcss. 
Tuberculous  disease  of  other  organs  does 
not  follow  as  a  rule. 


Aci'TE  Pneumomic  Fhthibis 
Relative  lymphocytosis. 
DuratioD  longer. 
First  referable  to  apex. 

Usually  extension  from  apex  to  base. 

Signs  of  consolidation,  followed  by  eavity 
formation,  with  large  gurgling  rdlea  M 


(b)  Mnungkia  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pneumonia,  and  particularly 
when  the  latter  occurs  in  children.  The  initial  symptom  of  pneumonia  in  the 
very  young  is  often  a  convulsion;  whereas,  though  in  meningitis  this  symptom 
is  not  uncommon,  it  is  more  apt  to  manifest  it^lf  later.    When  headache 


K«.  10.— Lobi 


Iddic  lobr):  3. » 


occurs  in  pncunionin  it  is  frontal.  It  is  almost  invarialily  complained  of  in 
meningitis,  but  is  occipital,  and  is  associated  with  rigidity  of  the  cervical 
mu.scle.s.  Ucfore  the  oceiim-ncc  of  pressure-symptoms  in  the  latter  disease 
the  patient  is  very  restless  and  morose;  Iiis  n-flcxes  are  exaggerated  and  there 
13  marked  liyijercsthesia.  The  tcmperature-rani^  is  lower,  more  irref^lar, 
and  there  is  no  crisis,  while  the  pulse  is  more  variable  and  often  irregular  in 
mcninciiis.  In  pneumonia  with  latent  local  symptoms  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  is  greatly  altered  and  the  type  of  respiration  peculiar  {vide  ante).    The 
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important  rule,  to  examine  for  the  physical  signs  in  doubtful  cases,  must  not 
be  neglected,  and  if  the  subject  be  young  the  apex  region  in  particular. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  lobar  pneumonia  and  bronchopneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  with  effusion  will  l>c  found  on  pages  124  and  556. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  pneumonia  in  hospitals  averages 
about  25  per  cent.  It  is  less  in  private  practice — alwut  1.5  per  cent.  The 
death-rate,  however,  is  greatly  modified  by  the  type  of  the  individual  epidemic; 
hence  a  precise  statement  as  to  the  percentage  of  fatal  ca.ses  cannot  l>e  ventured. 
Wells  collected  22;i,730  cases,  which  gave  a  mortality  of  18.1  per  cent. 

The  elements  that  enter  into  a  correct  prognoHis  are,  in  the  main,  identical 
with  those  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  concern  (1)  the  severity  of  the 


lyiH-  of  infection,  (2>  the  pn-sence  or  absence  of  i-oni plications,  and  (:i)  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  individual. 

(1)  SererltT  of  the  Type  ol  Infection. — In  sthenic  cusch  this  is  shown  by 
(n)  the  temperature  ruuKc,  (b)  the  degnv  of  heart  ptiwer,  (')  the  intensity  of  the 
nervous  .symptoms,  and  to  some  extent  by  ((/)  the  size  of  the  an-a  of  lung 
■n<hinition.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  olis4'n'ation  that  the  abst'nee  of  h'uko- 
rytosis  is  indicative  of  a  grave  lyjn".  In  ease  the  diploeoeeus  l>e  found  in  the 
IiIimnI,  the  progniisis  is  considered  grave,  and  it  is  to  In-  recollected  that  with 
the  iiiiiiroved  teehnie  of  the  pn'sent  day  this  nrganism  is  n-adily  isolatMl. 
tit  I  Tki-  TnnjM-rnluTi-Tiingr. — ,\  continued  high  temperature,  as,  for  example, 
ll>.'i'  F.  (40..'j''('.),  on  two  or  three  coiisti'utivr  days  without  nialeriul  remis.sinns, 
is  ominous,  (b)  The  Ih-grrr  of  Uriirt  I'lm-rr.  -  A  steadily  rising  pulse-rate 
after  the  fifth  day  indicates  real  danger,  since  it  points  indisputably  to  gradual 
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cardiac  fiiliiii^.  Tbe  same  thing  b  sho«*n  by  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of 
the  <ecoxKi  puLmonark-  sound.  A  decreasing  pulse-pressure  means  cardiac 
failure,  -.c  The  Intensity  of  the  Serrous  Symptoms. — Active  delirium  is  not 
favorable  at  any  stage,  and  is  particularly  unfavorable  if  it  develops  early. 
AMien  it  assumes  the  form  of  delirium  tremens  the  case  has  usually  passed 
beyond  the  hop^e  of  recovery.  id\  The  Size  of  the  Area  of  Lung  Induration. — 
I  have  observed  that  extension  of  the  consolidation  at  an  advanced  stage  be- 
longs to  serious  t^pes.     The  same  may  be  said  of  double  basic  pneumonias. 

(2)  Presence  or  Absence  of  Complications. — Involvement  of  a  single 
lobe  or  two  lobes,  if  it  occur  on  the  right  side  and  without  complications, 
generally  terminates  in  recovery.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  instances  complica- 
tions occur,  and  these  greatly  increase  the  death-rate.  Among  the  most 
common  is  pleurisy,  which,  unless  accompanied  by  considerable  effusion,  docs 
not  add  fresh  danger;  when  pleurisy  attacks  the  non-affected  side,  however, 
it  does.  Empyema,  following  pneumonia,  generally  terminates  in  recovery 
unless  septic  phenomena  are  superadded.  Extensive  bronchitis  is  a  most 
perilous  complication  in  my  judgment.  Pericarditis  decreases  the  chances 
for  recoverv,  but  bv  no  means  to  the  same  extent  as  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
Cardiac  clots  may  form,  but  usually  the  patient  is  already  moribimd.  Abscess 
of  the  lung  and  gangrene  form  unfavorable  complications.  Congestion  and 
edema  of  the  uninvaded  portions  of  the  limgs  render  the  outlook  bad,  and  these, 
together  with  cyanosis,  are  dependent  upon  failure  of  the  heart.  Marked 
tympanites  is  attended  with  danger.  Acute  meningitis  is  exceedingly  grave. 
Fen  wick,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  10,000  cases,  foimd  that  the  quantity 
of  albumin  in  the  urine  is  of  considerable  prognostic  value.  Gastro^intestinii 
complications  occurring  at  the  outset  are  unpropitious. 

(3)  Circimistances  Connected  with  the  IndividuaL — Of  these,  age  heads 
the  list,  and  after  the  twentieth  year  the  mortality  increases  progressively 
until  the  seventh  decade,  when  it  rises  more  abruptly.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  after  the  seventy-fifth  year  are  from  lobar 
pneumonia.  Under  the  twentieth  year,  according  to  the  analysis  of  708  cases 
at  St.  Tliomas'  Hospital  by  Hadden,  H.  \Y.  G.  Mackenzie,  and  \V.  \V.  Ord, 
the  mortality  is  3.7  per  cent. 

Sex  has  little  influence.  Napier's  figures,  however,  indicate  that  pneu- 
monia is  a  more  deadly  disease  in  men  than  in  women.  The  alcoholic  rarely 
escapes  death,  and  adiposity  is  an  unfavorable  condition. 

Modes  of  Death. — Death  is  due  to:  (1)  Overwork  or  overdistention  of  the 
right  ventricle;  (2)  mechanical  interference  with  respiration  (rare);  (3)  pneumo- 
coccus  infection  of  other  organs,  as  the  meninges,  pleura,  pericardium,  endo- 
cardium; (4)  pneumococcus  toxemia  and  septicemia,  progressive  heart  weak' 
nesSt  tympanites,  and  diarrhea;  (o)  vasomotor  paresis. 

Treatment. — General  Management. — ^The  patient  should  be  isolated  in 
a  well-aired  apartment  or,  better  still,  kept  out-of-doors.  The  roof  is  frequently 
fitted  up  in  some  institutions  with  a  protection  where  the  patient  may  have 
his  nursinj;  care,  but  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  spent  out-of-doors.  In 
private  houses  a  protected  porch  may  be  used  or,  failing  this,  the  w^indows  may 
be  kej)t  open  practically  constantly.  The  open-air  treatment  improves  the 
appetite,  diiiiinishes  the  temperature  and  pulse-rate;  in  short,  lessens  the  tox- 
emia, hence  should  he  strongly  advocated.  Cases  complicated  with  bronchitis 
or  nephritis,  however,  should  not  receive  the  fresh-air  treatment. 

Si)olverini'  points  out  that  the  pneumococcus  in  the  sputiun  may  remain 
virulent  from  fifty  five  to  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  hence  it  is  important  to 
sttTilize  pneumonic  sputum.     An  antiseptic  mouth-wash  should  be  advised. 

^CvtUralb.f.  ally.  Path.  u.  pathoL  Anat.,  July  IS,  1900. 
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In  severe  forms  the  constant  presence  of  a  physician  is  required.  The  patient 
must  be  kept  at  'perfect  rest,  and  not  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  for  at  least  one 
week  after  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis.  The  beneficial  effects  of  rest,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  are  not  appreciated  to  the  extent  they  deserve.  The  principal 
object  of  treatment  is  to  support  the  p>owers  of  life  until  the  crisis  is  passed. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  chiefly  liquid,  but  of  the  most  nutritious  sort. 
Milk  should  constitute  the  chief  article  of  diet;  meat-broths  or  meat-juices, 
egg-white,  and  the  like  may  be  allowed.  Cornwall  emphasizes  the  value  of  a 
non-putrefactive  diet.  The  food,  particularly  the  milk,  is  to  be  administered 
at  stated  brief  intervals  and  in  definite  quantities.  When  resolution  is  delayed 
stronger  forms  of  nourishment  (scraped  meat,  etc.)  may  be  given.  After  the 
crisis  a  gradual  return  may  be  made  to  the  usual  forms  of  solid  foods.  Page^ 
and  others  advocate  abstinence  from  practically  all  nourishment  except  water. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  that  of  a  toxemia,  although  the  patient  himself 
is  the  main  factor.  The  use  of  calomel  in  fractional  doses  or  one  of  the  saline 
laxatives  in  the  early  stage  is  advisable.  Subsequently  the  liver  and  bowels 
must  be  kept  acting  freely  by  means  of  a  soap-suds  enema  daily,  if  required, 
so  as  to  eliminate  waste  products  and  to  obviate  "absorption  of  fermentative 
products  from  the  alimentary  canal"  (Thornton).  The  action  of  the  kidneys 
b  best  maintained  by  the  regular  use  of  water,  and  that  of  the  skin  by  sponge- 
baths.  Stockton  advises  stimulation  of  the  eliminative  organs — skin,  liver, 
kidneys — in  senile  pneumonia. 

Stimulants  are  often  indicated.  It  is  well  to  begin  their  use  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  tendency  to  cardiac  failure  or  exhaustion  is  shown.  When  the 
pulse  becomes  more  accelerated  and  feeble,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  less 
distinct,  and  the  second  pulmonic  sound  loses  its  accentuated  character,  or 
marked  nervous  symptoms  or  adynamia  appear,  then  stimulants  must  be  used. 
Alcohol  was  formerly  extensively  employed,  but  the  present-day  teaching  is 
distinctly  against  its  use  except  to  those  who  are  habitual  users  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  when  it  may  ward  off  delirum.  It  causes  no  rise  in  systolic  blood- 
pressure,  raises  the  diastolic  pressure  and  lowers  pulse-pressure,  and  decreases 
markedly  cardiac  efficiency.  In  the  pneumonia  of  drunkards  its  early  use  is 
to  be  recommended. 

Of  the  other  stimulants,  strychnin,  though  not  truly  a  cardiac  stimulant 
and  having  no  direct  effect  on  the  heart  or  vasomotor  system,  has  l)een  service- 
able in  my  own  hands — at  first  in  moderate-sized  doses,  to  be  increased  as 
occasion  demands.  Should  urgent  need  of  stimulation  arise,  strychnin  should 
be  exhibited  hypodermically.  It  is  my  custom  in  desperate  cases  to  use  sub- 
cutaneously  as  much  as  gr.  -^  (0.0043)  every  two  or  three  hours.  Critical 
studies  upon  the  effect  of  strychnin  on  the  heart  and  vasomotor  systems, 
made  during  the  past  few  years,  show  that  it  has  no  direct  effect  up>on  these 
two  related  systems.  Its  effect,  if  any,  is  indirect,  probably  througli  the 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system.  In  severe  forms  of  pneumonia  digitalis 
is  invaluable  during  the  advanced  stages;  it  may  be  given  in  doses  ranging  from 
5  to  15  minims  (0.3-1.0)  of  the  tincture  every  third  hour.  In  cases  in  which 
extreme  canliac  weakness  with  depression  of  respiratory  forces  supervenes  the 
drug  is  to  be  administered  hypodermically  in  the  same  dosage.  Strychnin 
may  be  combined  with  the  digitalis.  Cohn  has  shown  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  opinions,  digitalis  does  affect  the  heart  in  pneumonia.  Hy  means  of 
the  electrocardiograph  he  has  shown  that  digitalis  therapy  in  pneumonia 
produces  a  decitltHi  prolongation  of  the  P-R  interval.  The  effect  ui>on  the  pulse 
and  heart  sounds  should  Im?  tlie  criterion  of  sufficiency.     S.  West^  sees  most 

»  Mrdiral  Record,  Decenibor  23.  1905. 
«  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  March  11,  1908. 
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benefit  from  caffein  citrate  with  nux  vomica.  Recent  experience  enables  me 
to  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  atropin  administered  subcutaneously  in  the  | 
threatened  collapse  that  sometimes  attends  the  crisis.  Nitroglycerin  is  espe>  1 
daily  indicated  when  the  renal  secretion  is  scanty  and  the  urine  contains  more 
than  the  usual  trace  of  albumin.  Ammonium  and  camphor  (gr.  1  to  2 — 0.06- 
0.12)  in  sterile  oil  or  ether,  hypodermically,  are  also  excellent  stimulants  i 
to  the  feeble  heart  of  pneumonia.  Leo^  believes  that  camphor  is  able  to  kill  'j 
the  pneumococci  in  the  blood-stream  and  promote  reabsorption  of  the  pneo-  ^ 
monic  exudate.  Weintraud  has  used  intravenous  injections  of  a  0.1  per  cent  ^ 
camphor  solution,  giving  from  250  to  350  c.c.  for  the  above  purpose. 

Peripheral  stimulants,  such  as  cold  or  heat,  either  locally  or  generally,  are 
useful  after  the  blood^ressure  falls.  To  stimulate  the  vasomotor  center, 
epinephrin  (gtt.  v  of  a  1  :  1000  solution,  hypodermically,  to  be  repeated  as  re- 
quired) is  advised.  Saline  injections  are  valuable  in  falling  blood-pressure 
with  increasing  toxemia.  A  splendid  method  of  stimulation  is  to  give  normal 
salt  solution  intravenously,  about  500  c.c,  and  during  the  course  of  the  slow 
transfusion  inject  into  the  lumen  of  the  connecting  rubber  tubing  1  c.c.  of 
epinephrin  solution,  according  to  a  method  recommended  by  Crile.  It  b 
thus  followed  and  preceeded  by  salt  solution.  Pitiutrin  is  another  dependable 
and  rapidly  acting  stimulant.  Prolonged  toxemia  is  frequently  successfully 
combated  by  means  of  saline  solution  given  by  the  drop  method  into  the 
rectum.  For  an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  nephritis  in  the  course  of 
pneumonia  venesection  with  saline  infusion  is  worthy  of  trial. 

Respiratory  Stimulants. — Beginning  cyanosis  is  the  signal  for  the  use  of 
respirator}'  stimulants,  of  which  the  b^t  are  strychnin  and  atropin,  and  they 
should  be  given  hypKxIermically.  Oxygen,  if  given  freely,  often  serves  to  tide 
over  i)eriods  of  marked  cyanosis.  The  gas  should  be  inhaled  directly  from  the 
cylinder  until  relief  is  afforded,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape  near  the 
patient's  nose,  so  as  to  become  mixed  with  air.  Cyanosis  is  nowadays  a  rela- 
tively rare  occurrence,  as  most  patients  are  treated  by  the  fresh-air  method 
so  strongly  advocated  by  Northrup. 

Hydrotherapy. — In  meeting  high  temperature,  marked  nervous  symptoms, 
dyspnea,  cardiac  weakness,  etc.,  hydrotherapy  offers  many  superior  advantages. 
When  the  temi)erature  is  high,  ice-bags  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  useJfuL 
Tub-baths  should  be  omitted  from  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  lobar 
pneumonia,  rest  being  of  the  greatest  imp>ortance.  Cool  sponging,  combined 
with  the  ice-cap  or  the  wet  pack,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  full  baths  (tide 
Local  Measures  infra),  but  should  be  employed  onlv  when  the  temperature  is 
high  105°  F.  (40.5°  C). 

Venesection. — This  is  a  good  measure  in  sthenic  cases  (which  are  not  un- 
common in  rural  districts),  the  temperature  falHng,  the  pain,  the  dyspnea, 
and  the  nervous  symptoms  being  relieved,  and  the  pulse  softened.  The  bleed- 
ing, however,  must  he  free  and  rapid.  Later  in  the  course  of  pneumonia 
venesection  may  he  resorted  to  if  cyanosis  and  the  signs  of  collateral  pulmonaiy 
edema — due  to  a  failing  heart — arise,  but  at  this  period  bleedings  rarely  yield 
good  results  except  in  vigorous  subjects. 

Specific  Therapy. — Washbourn,  Pane,  Fanoni,  and  others  have  reported 
favoral)le  results  from  tlie  use  of  antipneuinococcus  serum.  It  seems  to  possess 
<*onsi(KTal)le  protective  power,  as  shown  by  the  Klemp)erer  brothers  (rufe  p. 
101).  Clinical  experience  indicates  that  an  immune  serum  effective  against 
Tyjx*  I  pneumococci  lias  great  value  (Cole).  White  and  others  believe  that 
the  serum  for  Type  II  sliould  also  be  employed,  although  it  gives  less  posi- 
tive results.     Against  the  two  other  tyj>es,  however,  immune  serums  are  not 

^  Munch,  mcd.  WocL,  October  28,  1913. 
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as  yet  of  therapeutic  importance.  The  Boards  of  Health  of  New  York,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  other  large  cities  now  supply  the  immune  serum  pre- 
pared from  Types  I  and  II.  The  practitioner  is  obliged  to  send  a  specimen 
of  the  sputum,  which  is  cultured,  and  if  the  infection  is  of  these  two  types 
serum  will  be  given  for  intravenous  administration.  The  method  of  admin- 
istration as  practised  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital  is  outlined  by  Dochez^  as 
follows:  "The  patient  first  receives  0.5  c.c.  of  horse-serum  subcutaneously  to 
test  for  hypersensitiveness.  As  soon  as  the  type  of  organism  has  been  deter- 
mined and  the  danger  of  anaphylaxis  ruled  out,  he  receives  intravenously 
from  50  to  100  c.c.  of  serum  diluted  one-half  with  freshly  prepared  salt  solution. 
The  dose  is  repeated  twice  daily  until  the  condition  of  the  patient  indicates 
that  no  more  serum  b  necessary.  Usually  from  four  to  five  such  treatments 
are  required."  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  there  is  a  brisk  reaction  in  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  injection.  The  reaction  is  characterized  by  rise  in 
temperature,  followed  often  by  a  sweat  and  a  fall  of  temperature  to  normal. 
There  b  usually  a  subsequent  rise.  In  other  cases  defervescence  occurs  slowly, 
lasting  several  days.  In  still  other  cases  the  temperature-curve  is  uninflu- 
enced and  the  crisis  takes  place  at  the  exp>ected  time. 

The  use  of  killed  cultivations,  or  vaccines,  is  found  to  be  useful  (Latham). 
Craig  treated  20  cases  in  private  practice  with  but  1  death,  and  pointed  out  that 
in  hospitak  they  are  not  seen  early  enough.  He  states  that  the  best  method  of 
procedure  b  to  adminbter  a  polyvalent  stock  vaccine  of  the  pneumococcus  and 
streptococcus,  of  each  30,000,000,las  early  as  possible.  Make  sputum  smears  and 
cultures — blood-cultures  in  early  cases,  lung  punctures  in  late  ones — and  proceed 
to  the  preparation  of  an  autogenous  vaccine.  If  there  is  no  definite  response 
in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  repeat  or,  preferably,  give  an  autogenous 
vaccine.  If  there  is  no  response  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  double  the 
dose.  If  there  b  a  response,  as  evidenced  by  improved  clinical  symptoms  and 
signs,  defer  re-inoculation  three  days,  or  until  the  first  symptoms  of  retrogression 
in  the  general  condition  or  the  physical  signs  occur.  Maintain  the  dosage  or 
increase  it  every  two  or  three  days  until  the  patient  is  entirely  well.  Generally 
about  three  doses  are  necessary.  Raw  states  that,  while  not  a  specific  remedy, 
they  ought  always  to  be  used  in  cases  of  a  virulent  type.  A  synthetic  drug, 
ethylhydrocuprein  or  optochin,  with  supposedly  a  specific  bactericidal  action 
on  the  pneumococcus  has  been  widely  used  in  the  past  few  years  with  extremely 
good  results,  if  employed  early  in  the  course  of  the  infection.  According  to 
Moore  and  Chesney  an  initial  dose  of  0.15  gm.  is  given  and  0.15  gm.  every 
two  and  one-half  hours  afterward  until  1.5  gm.  are  given.  The  dosage  is 
given  daily  until  symptoms  abate  or  toxic  (eye)  symptoms  appear. 

Treatment  or  Special  Symptoms. — The  initial  pain,  when  it  is  of  an 
acute,  agonizing  character,  is  relieved  by  the  h>T)odermic  use  of  morphin. 
This  counteracts  the  shock  produced  by  the  invasion  period,  but  it  is  to  be 
omitted  if  the  bronchi  contain  secretory  products,  since  morphin  dries  these 
and  favors  their  accumulation  rather  than  their  removal.  Rarely  is  it  neces- 
8ar>'  to  continue  thb  remedy  after  the  second  day. 

The  ferer  of  pneumonia  is  a  temporary  affair,  and  instead  of  being  hurtful 
may  prove  beneficial,  since  it  furthers  tissue  metabolism,  and  thus  aids  in 
the  destruction  of  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease.  While  it  is  true  that 
internal  antipyretics  possess  the  power  to  reduce  temi)erature,  their  use  is 
attended  with  danger  from  their  action  as  cardiac  depressants;  if  it  be  true, 
as  before  stated,  that  pneumonia  usually  kills  through  the  heart,  it  follows 
that  cardiac  power  must  be  conserved.  I  have  abandoned  their  use.  (See 
Hydrotherapy,  p.  118.) 

>  Hand-book  of  Practical  Treatment,  Phila.,  1917,  iv,  225. 
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In  cases  in  which  venesection  is  indicated  the  tinctures  of  veratmm  viridc 
and  of  aconite  have  been  much  vaunted  as  substitutes.  The  tincture  of 
veratmm  viride  produces  a  good  effect  upon  the  congestion  in  the  early  stage, 
since  it  relaxes  the  arterial  walls,  and  thus  bleeds  the  patient  into  his  own 
vessels,  and  "allows  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  circulation  when  the  stage 
of  consolidation  is  reached"  (H.  C.  Wood).  It  should  be  discontinued  aftw 
the  second  day  of  the  illness.  The  tincture  of  aconite,  owing  to  its  depressing 
influence  upon  the  heart,  should  not  be  employed.  The  alkalies  (e.  g.,  sodium 
carbonate)  are  employed  to  neutralize  the  acid  produced  by  the  causative 
bacteria.  The  salts  of  the  organic  acids  will  serve  the  same  purpose  (Brown) 
as  potassium  citrate. 

The  nervous  ssrmptoms  are  successfully  met,  as  a  rule,  by  hydrotherapy 
(including  the  ice-cap),  by  the  arterial  stimulants,  and  by  the  use  of  morphin, 
as  before  recommended.  Failure  to  relieve  the  intense  delirium  that  some- 
times occurs  in  spite  of  these  measures  is  an  indication  for  lumbar  puncture. 
The  spinal  fluid  will  usually  be  forced  out  under  considerable  pressure,  the 
relief  of  which  will  cause  a  marked  amelioration  or  total  disapi>earance  of  the 
delirium  (Musser  and  Hufford).^ 

Cough  during  the  early  stage  is  controlled  by  the  morphin  needed  to  com- 
bat the  pain.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  if  there  be  present  niunerous 
moist  r&les  and  a  scanty  expectoration,  stimulant  expectorants  (ammonium 
muriate,  terebene)  may  be  employed  with  happy  effect;  but  ordinarily  they  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  Pilocarpin  may  aid  resolution  when  this  is  delayed 
(Reiss);  the  heart  must  be  guarded. 

Edema  of  the  lungs  may  be  controlled  by  large  doses  of  atropin  or  by  the 
nitrites,  which  have  a  selective  constricting  action  upon  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Complications. — ^The  management  of  the  complications  does  not  differ 
from  that  which  is  appropriate  when  they  occur  as  independent  affections, 
though  all  depressing  measures  must  be  positively  omitted.  In  9erofibrinoui 
plcuriiis  associated  with  pneumonia,  without  cyanosis  or  dyspnea,  thoracentesis 
should  not  be  performed  until  the  crisis  has  been  passed,  as  a  rule.  If,  however, 
the  latter  fail  to  appear  at  the  proi)er  time  then  the  exudate  should  be  prompdy 
withdrawn  (Anders  and  Morgan^).  Suppurative  arthritis  should  be  treated 
by  incision  and  drainage.  Among  measures  to  prevent  ether-pneunumia 
I  would  urge  an  appropriate  antiseptic  toilet  of  the  nasopharynx  and  mouth 
as  a  routine  practice.  Pneumonia  occurring  in  malarial  subjects  demands  the 
use  of  quinin.     In  delayed  resolviicm  the  roentgen  rays  should  be  tried. 

Local  Measures. — When  in  doubt  as  to  whether  venesection  should  be 
employed  or  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  early  local  bloodletting  (cupping, 
leeching)  is  followed  by  relief  from  pain  and  dyspnea,  but  that  these  measures 
should  be  reserved  only  for  robust  persons.  Counterirritation  by  means 
of  sinapisms  is  useful  at  the  onset,  and  if  pains  be  severe,  strapping  the  side 
affected  gives  much  comfort.  The  cotton  jacket  has  certain  advantages  in 
maintaining  the  free,  local  action  of  the  skin.  The  topical  use  of  cold  in  the 
form  of  ice-bags  has  been  practised  extensively  by  Lees  of  England  and  Ma>'S 
of  America  with  brilliant  success.  Other  hydriatic  measures  suggested  by 
Baruch,  as  cold  compresses,  wrung  out  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 
(15.5°  C),  and  applied  to  the  anterior  and  p>osterior  portions  of  the  chest 
(the  edges  overlapping  in  the  axilla),  give  similarly  good  results.  They  should 
l)e  made  of  several  thicknesses  of  muslin  held  together  by  basting,  covered  by 
flannel,  and  firmly  secured  by  safety-pins.  A  reapplication  every  half-hour  or 
hour  is  advised. 

^Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. y  1917,  Ixviii,  123. 
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Secondary  Pneumonia 

Pathology. — ^The  lesions  are  identical  in  character  with  those  of  primary 
lobar  pneumonia,  but  the  areas  involved  have  not  always  the  same  regular 
distribution.  Congestion  surrounding  the  hepatized  lung  tissue  is  not  in- 
frequently extensive.  We  see,  postmortem,  a  tendency  to  commingling  with 
small  areas  of  lobular  pneumonia.  Both  the  streptococcus  and  the  Micrococcus 
lanceolatus  are  frequently  found  on  microscopic  examination. 

Etiology. — ^Most  instances  are  secondary  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  specific  causes  of  certain  of  the  latter  (Eberth's 
bacillus,  Pfeiffer's  bacillus,  etc.)  have  the  power  to  excite  the  morbid  changes 
of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  Colon-pneumonia,  due  to  the  Bacillus  coli,  is  the 
result  of  hematogenous  infection  either  from  the  intestinal  or  from  the  urogenital 
tract.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  in  which  this  disease  develops 
in  the  course  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  infection  by  the  Micrococcus  lanceolatus. 

Symptoms. — The  rational  symptoms  are  often  absent.  Close  observa- 
tion may,  however,  detect  more  or  less  dyspnea,  cough,  and  increased  fever, 
and  rarely  the  attack  b  heralded  by  a  rigor,  followed  by  an  exacerbation  of 
fever,  the  pneumonic  type  of  breathing,  pain,  cough,  and  the  characteristic 
expectoration. 

The  physical  signs,  when  carefully  observed,  usually  serve  to  enlighten 
the  physician  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Hence  it  is  a  natural  corollary 
that  repeated  physical  examination  is  demanded  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
danger  of  intervening  lobar  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  chiefly  upon  the  physical  signs,  which  are  the  same 
as  in  primary  lobar  pneumonia.  Obviously,  when  the  local  subjective  symp- 
toms and  the  characteristic  sputa  are  present  a  correct  diagnosis  is  easily  made. 
The  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  bronchopneumonia  arises  in  the  course  of 
infectious  diseases  far  more  frequently  than  does  lobar  pneumonia. 

Prognosis. — The  occurrence  of  lobar  pneumonia  as  an  intercurrent  af- 
fection adds  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  primary  disease.  It  is  especially 
dangerous  when  it  appears  as  a  sequel  during  convalescence  from  acute  infec- 
tious diseases. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  though 
less  satisfactory  in  its  results. 


Bronchopneumonia 

(CapiUary  Bronchitis;  Caiarrhal  Pneumonia) 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  minute  bronchi  and  air-vesicles 
due  either  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  capillary  bronchi  to  the 
air-vesicles  or  to  an  inflammatory  process  set  up  in  atelectatic  lobules. 

Pathology. — Macroscopically,  the  lungs  present  decided  variations 
in  persons  who  have  died  of  bronchopneumonia.  On  the  pleural  surfact*  may 
be  noticed  purplish  or  slaty  patches,  often  sunken  (atelectasis),  intermingled 
with  the  more  elevated  patches  of  healthy  lung  and  grayish  consolidation,  and 
smoother  and  more  moist  than  croupous  pneumonia.  Similar  appearances 
are  presented  by  the  cut  surface.  On  pressure,  fluid  exudes — edematous  from 
the  healthier  areas,  and  grayish  and  puriform  from  the  consolidated  areas. 
The  small  bronchi  usually  contain  more  or  less  mucopurulent  material.  Their 
walls  are  greatly  thickened,  and  on  section  the  cut  surface  presents  a  nodular 
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appearance.  Dilatation  of  the  smaller  bronchi  may  be  observed,  and  minute 
consolidated  areas,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pet, 
may  be  seen  surrounding  the  thickened  walls  of  the  bronchi.  When  they  be- 
come confluent,  large  areas  of  lung  tissue  may  become  consolidated.  The 
solidified  zones  are  firm  to  the  touch,  being  destitute  of  air,  and  at  first  they 
contain  blood;  hence  their  color  b  a  dark  red,  later  turning  to  a  grayish  hue. 
The  condition  is  usually  bilateral.  As  a  rule  the  bronchial  glands  are  swollen 
and  inflamed.  In  the  non-consolidated  portions  of  the  lung  the  air-ceUs  are 
considerably  dilated. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  productive  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the 
immediately  surrounding  air-spaces  with  the  formation  of  new  tissue  (Delft- 
field).  This  form  of  inflammation  may  merge  into  sclerosis  of  the  lung  or 
chronic  thickening  of  the  pleura.  Microscopically,  the  walb  of  the  bronchioles 
and  alveolar  passages  are  seen  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells;  they  likewise 
contain  plugs  of  mucous  exudate,  most  marked  near  the  center  of  the  process. 
The  air-cells  toward  the  periphery  show  much  less  exudate.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  serum,  some  mucus,  and  many  swollen  cells  from  the  alveoli  (soon 
showing  fatty  degeneration),  leukocytes,  and  also  red  blood-cells  in  snuD 
numbers.     Fibrin  is  seen  in  small  quantity  if  at  all. 

In  deglutition  and  aspiration  pneumonia  the  leukocytes  are  present  in  mudi 
larger  numbers,  and  the  exudate  tends  to  suppuration,  while  in  the  hemorrhagic 
forms  the  red  blood-cells  are  relatively  increased. 

Among  the  associated  lesions  to  be  mentioned  are:  (a)  Catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and  (6)  exudative  inflammation 
of  the  air-cells,  which  become  filled  with  epithelium,  fibrin,  and  pus,  with  re- 
sulting consolidation  of  the  lung,  (c)  The  pulmonary  pleura  is  often  coated 
with  fibrin,  but  less  regularly  than  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

Etiology. — (1)  A  marked  predisposing  inflmence  is  age,  the  disease  being 
most  prevalent  among  young  children.  In  them  it  may  appear  in  assoda- 
tion  with  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  but  not 
infrequently  it  is  entirely  independent  of  these  diseases.  Infants  are  especially 
susceptible  to  the  affection,  most  instances  of  pneumonia  at  this  period  of  life 
being  of  the  lobular  form.  Other  conditions  that  act  as  predisposing  factors 
in  children  are  improp)er  exposure  to  cold,  unsanitary  surroimdings,  rickets, 
and  chronic  diarrhea.  Bronchopneumonia  is  also  frequent  in  the  aged,  often 
being  occasioned  by  certain  debilitating  causes  and  chronic  diseases  that  are 
common  to  advancing  years  (emphysema,  gout,  chronic  valvulitis). 

(2)  Season. — ^The  affection  prevails  especially  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months;  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  those  forms  that  are  unassociated 
with  the  acute  infectious  group  of  diseases. 

(3)  It  also  supervenes  as  a  complication  in  such  acute  infectious  diseases 
as  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  small-p>ox,  and  is  of  serious  import. 
According  to  my  own  observations,  it  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the 
diseases  above  mentioned  than  lobar  pneumonia. 

(4)  The  inhalation  of  food  particles  and  other  sid)stances  often  serves  to  convey 
the  agents  of  inflammation  to  the  lobules  of  the  lungs.  A  long-continued 
recumbent  p>osture  predisposes  the  patient  to  bronchopneumonia.  It  is, 
however,  in  conditions  in  which  the  larynx  and  bronchi  have  totally  or  in  part 
lost  their  sensitiveness — as  in  coma  due  to  apoplexy,  uremia,  and  allied  cere- 
bral states — that  retention  of  bronchial  secretions  occurs,  and  that,  owing  to 
gravitation,  these  secretions  reach  the  minute  bronchi.  Inhalation  pneumonia 
may  follow  operations  upon  the  nose,  mouth,  larynx  (tracheotomy  particularly)- 
and  is  often  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  and  esophagus.  It  is  also 
the  pneumonia  of  newborn  children. 
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(5)  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  quite  commonly  bronchopneumonia  is 
caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  {vide  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis). 

Bacteriology. — Weichselbaum  has  shown  the  presence  of  streptococci  with 
the  greatest  frequency  in  the  usual,  secondary  form.  The  pneumococcus  is 
often  found,  and  in  a  goodly  number  of  cases  the  Staphylococcus  aureus 
(Neumann),  while  in  influenza  the  specific  organism  may  itself  cause  broncho- 
pneumonia (Pfeiffer).  Numerous  other  organisms  have  been  found  (typhoid 
bacillus,  Bacillus  coli  communis).  Mixed  infection  with  the  Diplococcus 
pneumoniae  is  almost  the  rule  when  lobular  pneumonia  is  secondary  to  the  acute 
infections.  A.  Graeme  Mitchell  states  that  Type  IV  is  the  most  frequent 
infecting  organism  in  bronchopneumonia  during  childhood.  In  90  cases  all 
the  severe  complications  (empyema,  meningitis)  were  in  those  infected  with 
the  Type  IV  pneumococcus. 

Symptoms. — ^Two  clinical  forms  may  be  distinguished : 
(a)  Primary  bronchopnemnonia,  which  occurs  in  30  to  35  per  cent,  of 
all  cases,  is  met  with  generally  in  children,  and  presents,  in  great  part,  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  bronchitis  of  severe  grade  (cough,  dyspnea,  pain,  fever). 
^^^len  occurring  in  weakly  subjects  the  onset  may  be  gradual.  TTie  cough  b 
attended  with  expectoration  (glairy  and  tenacious)  that  may  be  blood-tinged, 
in  the  form  of  droplets  or  points.  The  fever  is  moderate,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  101°  to  104°  F.  (38.3°-40°  C),  and  is  of  irregular  type;  in  severe 
cases,  however,  continued  high  temperature  may  occur.  Physical  examination 
gives  the  same  result  as  in  the  secondary  form.  The  duration  is  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  the  fever  terminating  by  lysis.  West  holds  that  primary  broncho- 
pneumonia in  children  is  of  pneumococcic  origin. 

(6)  Secondary  bronchopnenmonia  is  the  variety  usually  met  with.  The 
symptoms  are  frequently  veiled  by  those  of  the  primary  affection,  and,  indeed, 
a  moderate  grade  of  lobular  pneumonia  is  frequently  unsuspected  during  life 
when  arising  in  the  course  of  other  grave  diseases. 

It  is  usually  preceded  by  bronchitis  affecting  the  larger  bronchi,  and  in  this 
common  event  the  first  symptom  that  directs  attention  to  the  disease  is  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  which  rise  as  high  as  60 
or  even  80  per  minute.  An  initial  chill  is  rare.  Fever  develops  suddenly  or, 
if  previously  present,  increases  rapidly.  An  early  symptom  is  the  cough, 
which  is  usually  hard,  harassing,  frequently  painful,  and  accompanied  by 
expectoration.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  in  the  later  stages  may  be  quite 
rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular.  The  tyi)e  of  the  fever  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
primary  form. 

Blood. — There  is  usually  marked  leukocytosis  of  the  polynuclear  type. 
Absence  of  leukocytic  increase  is  of  serious  meaning,  implying  lack  of  resistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  high  leukocyte  count  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
favorable  prognosis,  but  a  good  reaction. 

Physiccd  Signs. — At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  only  sign  is  the  presence 
of  subcrepitant  and  sibilant  r&les,  pointing  to  general  bronchitis.  Shortly, 
larger  or  smaller  areas  of  consolidation  become  manifest.  At  first  rapid  breath- 
ing, and  soon  cyanosis,  affecting  first  the  lips  and  conjunctivae,  may  be  observed; 
later,  the  face  becomes  dusky  and  the  finger-tips  blue.  Palpation  sho.ws 
defective  expansion  and  increaseil  tactile  fremitus  over  the  consolidated  areas. 
The  jM'rcussion-note  is  dull  or,  less  frequently,  hyperrCvSonant  if  the  area  he 
small.  Auscultation  reveals  numerous  fine,  subcrepitant  rfiles,  corresponding 
to  the  consolidated  portions.  The  respiratory  murmur  may  be  bronchial, 
though  more  often  broncho  vesicular.  The  signs  are  usually  noted  in  Ixith 
lungs.  (Confluence  of  the  numerous  small,  consolidated  areas  may  result  in 
large  fields  of  dulness  and  true  bronchial  breathing.     In  cases  of  extensive 
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consolidation  there  may  be  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  lower  sternum  and 
lower  ribs,  indicative  of  deficient  lung  expansion  (Butler). 

Duration. — (1)  In  children  this  varies  in  different  cases.  Rarely  da 
fatal  instances  last  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  while  they  may  be  as  brief 
as  two  or  three  days.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which  recovery  ensues 
frequently  last  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  though  rarely  from  one  to  three  wedcs 
only.     Two  special  forms  demand  brief  description: 

(a)  The  cerebral,  in  which  restlessness,  convulsions,  and  delirium  become 
so  marked  as  to  overshadow  entirely  the  pulmonary  symptoms.  Not  infre- 
quently the  onset  is  characterized  by  convulsions,  high  fever,  prostration, 
and  alternating  stupor  and  delirium.  After  the  lapse  of  from  two  to  five  days 
pulmonary  symptoms  api)ear,  while  the  cerebral  decline. 

(6)  Other  cases  may  manifest  a  subaciUe  onset,  in  which  there  is  anorexia 
and  occasional  vomiting,  with  the  nervous  symptoms  before  noted. 

(2)  The  protracted  forms  are  those  in  which  (a)  the  symptoms  of  acute 
bronchopneumonia  give  place  to  those  of  a  similar  though  chronic  state.  Hie 
general  disturbances  may  not  be  marked  in  some  instances,  but  usually  there 
are  cougR,  loss  of  appetite,  or  inability  to  gain  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  the 
signs  of  consolidation  persist;  (6)  those  presenting  fever  of  an  irregular  type, 
together  with  decided  prostration,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
preceding  variety.  In  many  cases  belonging  to  this  form  the  lesions  are 
tuberculous. 

In  adolescence  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  as  well  marked  as  in  cfaildreiL 
Two  anomalous  varieties  are  met  with  in  practice: 

General  Bronchopneumonia. — ^The  attack  develops  suddenly  and  is  severe. 
There  are  chills,  high  fever,  marked  prostration,  headache,  chest  and  loin 
pains,  a  rapid  pulse  (soon  becoming  feeble),  rapid  and  labored  respiratioiis, 
cyanosis,  restlessness,  delirium,  and  cough  that  is  at  first  dry,  and  followed  by 
mucopurulent,  blood-tinged  sputum.  i 

The  physical  signs  are  defective  expansion  and  an  increased  tactile  fremitus. 
The  percussion-note  may  be  either  normal,  t^nnpanitic,  or  dull;  the  ausculta- 
tory signs  are  large  moist,  subcrepitant,  crepitant,  sibilant,  and  sonorous  riUes 
over  both  lungs,  and  a  harsh  or  bronchovesicular  respiratory  murmur.  The 
affection  is  very  grave. 

Resembling  Tuberculous  Bronchopneumonia. — The  symptoms  appear 
slowly,  and  the  case  pursues  an  insidious  course.  Cough,  catarrhal  expectora- 
tion, moderate  fever  (hectic  type),  and  night-sweats  are  noted. 

Physical  examination  discloses    generalized  bronchitis   coupled  with  or-     ' 
cumscribed  areas  of  consolidation.     Resolution  may  take  place  at  the  end  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  complete  recovery  ensue;  when,  however,  this  favorable 
event  does  not  occur,  the  case  drags  on  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  finally 
ends  fatally.     There  are  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

Diagnosis. — This  can  he  arrived  at  by  considering —  i 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  antecedent  affections  and  their  etiologic  circum- 
stances; 

(6)  The  distribution  of  the  consolidated  areas  in  both  lungs; 

(c)  The  fact  that  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  are  subsidiary  to  those 
of  generalized  bronchitis;  j 

((/)  The  intense  dyspnea  and  cyanosis;  | 

(r)  The  type  of  the  fever,  irregular  as  a  rule,  and  its  gradual  decline;  i 

(/)  The  frequently  long  duration. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Doubtless,  lobar  pneumonia  is  constantly  mis- 
taken for  bronchopneumonia,  and  particularly  when,  in  the  latter  disease, 
a  large  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  becomes  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the 
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coalescence  of  small  foci  of  consolidation.    The  points  of  distinction  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows: 

Bronchopneumonia  Lobar  Pneumonia 

Etiology 

Plresence  of  pathogenic  organisms^  (strep-       Presence  of  the  Diplococcus  pneumonia. 

tococci). 
Usually  secondary  to  bronchitis  and  acute       Usually  a  primary  disease. 

infectious    diseases     (e.    g.,    measles, 

whooping-cough) . 


Onset  gradual,  without  rigor. 


Clinical  History 


Fever  is,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
inflammation,  of  irregular  type,  and  de- 
clines by  lysis  after  a  variable  duration. 

Sputum  ^airy,  tenacious,  and  in  adults 
may  be  blood-tinged. 

Dyspnea  and  evidence  of  carbon-dioxid 
poisoning  prominent. 

Herpes  labialis  absent. 

Physical  signs  of  generalized  bronchitis 
always  marked,  and  usually  preponder- 
ating over  those  of  consolidation. 

Consohdation  commonly  bilateral. 

Duration  indefinite,  often  extending  over 
many  weeks. 

Consolidated  areas  liable  to  become  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  infection. 


Onset  abrupt,  with  rigor;  previous  health 
generally  good. 

Fever  is  high,  of  continued  type,  and 
falls  between  the  fifth  and  nmth  days 
by  crisis. 

Sputum  characteristic  (rusty  or  prune- 
juice). 

Dyspnea  and  cyanosis  relatively  less 
marked;  anxious  countenance. 

Herpes  labialis  commonly  present. 

Signs  of  bronchitis  generally  absent, 
those  of  lobar  consolidation  always 
preponderating. 

Commonly  unilateral. 

Duration  definite  as  a  rule,  convalescence 
following  crisis. 

Far  less  liKely  to  become  the  seat  of  tu- 
berculous infection. 


It  may  be  difficult  to  dbtinguish  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  from  the 
disease  under  consideration.  Indeed,  a  non-tuberculous  bronchopneumonia 
may  be  located  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  differentiation  is  to  be  based 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  signs  of  softening,  and  upon  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sputum  (which  in  a  child  may  be  vomited),  and  the  tuber- 
culin test.  The  softening  in  tuberculous  pneumonia  does  not,  however, 
beg:in  very  promptly;  but  if  elastic  fibers  and  tubercle  bacilli  be  found,  the 
diagnosis  is  at  once  set  at  rest.  Hemoptysis  confirms  the  diagnosis  of  the 
tuberculous  form. 

Prognosis. — In  bronchopneumonia  the  severity  and  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  extent  of  the  involvement  of  lung  tissue  are  prop>ortionate 
to  one  another;  hence  it  follows  that  the  disease  may  either  be  devoid  of  serious 
import  or  fraught  with  great  danger  to  life.  Its  course  is  subject  to  decided 
fluctuations,  the  periods  of  exacerbation  in  the  symptoms  often  marking  the 
time  of  the  development  of  the  gravest  features.  Apart  from  the  extent  of 
the  lung  tissue  involved,  however,  we  must  consider  especially  the  condition 
of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  invasion.  If  the  constitution  have  been  previously 
undermined,  bronchopneumonia  is  very  apt  to  be  fatal.  The  disease  is  less 
dangerous  when  it  develops  in  the  course  of  or  follows  measles  than  when 
secondary  to  whooping-cough,  influenza,  or  diphtheria.  Wiry,  thin  children 
seem  to  stand  bronchopneumonia  better  than  fat,  flabby  ones  (Osier).  During 
childhood,  the  younger  the  subject,  the  higher  the  death-rate  (Hare).  Deglxdi" 
turn  and  inspiration  lobular  pneumonia,  esj)ecially  when  occurring  ofter  opera- 
tions upon  the  larynx  or  trachea,  are  frequently  fatal.  The  mortality  rate 
in  this  disease  varies  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  In  primary  bronchopneumonia, 
however,  the  mortality  is  decidedly  lower. 

*  The  diagnostic  value  of  the  discovery  of  streptococci  is  not  pronounced.  Numerous 
other  organisms  have  been  found  in  bronchopneumonia. 
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Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — There  are  few  diseases  that  can  be  so  ri- 
fectually  prevented  as  can  bronchopneumonia.  In  the  first  place,  proper 
attention  to  the  mouth  as  well  as  to  the  position  of  the  patient  (which  should 
be  changed  frequently)  during  attacks  of  acute  infectious  diseases  will  prevent 
its  development  in  a  great  proportion  of  this  large  class  of  coses.  Adequate 
protection  against  exposure  to  cold  during  convalescence  from  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, etc.,  is  also  a  potent  factor  in  preventing  the  disease,  as  is  the  timely 
handling  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  larger  bronchi. 


Treatment  of  the  Attack. — Certain  samtary  aTrangemenU  are  of  the  utmost 
practical  iinportance.  The  sick-room  should  lie  well  ventilated  ai.fl  its  at- 
mosphere kept  at  a  unifonn  tempcraturf — C8°  to  70°  F.  (20°-2I.l°  C).  The 
air  of  the  room  should  also  l)e  well  laden  with  moisture,  which  may  be  generoted 
from  a  croup-kettle  or  other  suitable  vessel. 

Oeneial  Measures. — High  fever  calls  for  tub-lwths,  the  temperature  of  th( 
waUT  at  first  being  set  at  fl.'i"  F.  Wr>°  C),  and  then  graduallv  cooled  to  75°  or 
.S(f  F.  (2:{.S''-2(>.li''  (".}.  The  gra.lually  cooled  hath  or  tlie  cold  pack  may  be 
lised  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  effect.s  are  to  reduce  temperature,  to  pro- 
mote refreshing  sleep,  and  to  inipn)ve  the  character  of  the  respiration.    Thii 
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mode  of  treatment  is  especially  effective  in  cases  that  begin  abruptly.  In 
cases  presenting  moderate  pyrexia,  cold  spongings,  combined  with  the  use  of 
the  ice-bag  to  the  head,  may  suffice.  The  following  fever-mixture  may  be 
employed  for  a  child  five  years  old,  though  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hydrotherapy,  but  is  merely  supplemental  to  the  latter: 

I).    Potassii  citratis,  5iiss  (10.0); 

Spir.  ammonii  arom.,  f5ij     (8.0); 

Spir.  fletheris  nitrosi,  f  5  i v    (1 5.0) ; 

Glycerini,  fSj      (4.0); 

Lig.  ammon.  acet.,  q.  s.  ad  fjiv    (120.0) — ^M. 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  every  two  hours. 

In  children  a  mild  mercurial  purge  at  the  outset  is  advantageous,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  use  of  salines  or  glycerin  suppositories  a  daily  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  is  to  be  secured. 

The  Diet. — The  bodily  strength  is  to  be  maintained  by  careful,  methodical 
feeding,  milk,  eggs,  albumin,  and  broths  being  the  best  forms  of  food.  The 
milk  should  be  predigested  if  there  be  marked  pyrexia,  and  egg-white  may  be 
given  in  cold  water  or  as  egg-lemonade.  The  cough  is  often  wellnigh  constant 
and  very  distressing.  Frequently  the  use  of  remedies  that  promote  secretion, 
combined  with  a  small  dose  of  opium,  will,  under  these  circumstances,  afford 
relief.     A  useful  formula  for  a  child  from  three  to  five  years  old  is  the  following: 

B.    Tinct.  opii  camph., 

Spir.  aetherLs  nit.,  ad  fSiiss  (10.0); 

Liq.  ammonii  acet.,        q.  s.  ad  fjij     (60.0). — M. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  every  two  hours. 

Dover's  powder  is  also  of  value  in  relieving  the  cough.  WTien  the  expulsion 
of  the  sputum  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  the  preparations  of  ammonium 
often  meet  the  indications.  Of  these  the  chlorid  is  the  most  effective,  but, 
unfortunately,  this  is  often  objected  to,  and  we  must  then  rely  uj)on  the  car- 
bonate or  the  aromatic  spirits.  The  bronchi  may  contain  an  abundance  of 
secretion  that  cannot  be  expelled,  despite  the  use  of  the  above  measures. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  emetic  may  be  given  comf)osed  of  the  wine  of 
ipecac  (3j — 4.0),  combined  with  alum  (gr.  xx  to  xxx — 1.3-2.0),  and  administered 
to  a  child  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  emesis  occurs.  Oxygen  by  inhala- 
tion is  to  be  used  early  and  persistently  to  overcome  the  cyanosis. 

Cardiac  stimulants  .are  required  if  the  pulse  fails,  with  increasing  cyanosis. 
The  preparations  of  ammonium  owe  much  of  their  reputation  in  this  disease 
to  their  stimulating  properties.  These  agents  when  boldly  used  may  suffice 
to  re-establish  the  cardiopulmonary  circulation.  Sudden  heart  exhaustion 
may  occur,  associated  with  mucous  rdles  in  the  larger  bronchi  and  rapidly 
developing  cyanosis;  atropin  (dose,  gr.  -^^-^  to  yj^j — 0.0001-0.0012  gm.  ever>' 
second  or  third  hour)  tends  to  arrest  this  mucous  secretion.  Alternating 
douching  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  electricity  should  be  given  a  trial. 
Injections  of  salt  solution  increase  arterial  tension  and  act  as  a  "whip"  to 
all  emunctories,  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  toxins.  They  should  l)e  used  in 
serious  cases.  In  streptococcic  bronchopneumonia  antistreptococcus  serum 
may  be  tried. 
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INFLUENZA 

(La  Grippe;  Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever) 

Definition. — Influenza  is  an  acute  contagious  disease  probably  caused 
by  the  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  due  to  catarrh  of  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  tracts,  together  with  profound  muscular  and  nervous 
prostration,  and  grave  complications  (especially  pneumonia)  often  present 
themselves.  The  disease  may  be  endemic,  though  oftener  it  prevails  in  an 
epidemic  or  pandemic  form. 

Historic  Note. — Every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  the  scene  of  visiUr 
tions  of  epidemic  influenza.  More  rapidly  than  any  other  disease  belonging  to 
the  same  class  does  it  traverse  a  region  of  country.  As  a  rule,  influenza 
develops  into  epidemic  proportions  in  the  East,  whence  it  spreads  with  unparal- 
leled rapidity  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  first  epidemic  of  the  disease  in 
the  United  States  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  subsequently  described;  and, 
though  it  has  since  then  frequently  prevailed,  the  outbreaks  have  not  obsen'cd 
any  regular  periodicity.  The  last  true  pandemic  of  the  affection  originated  in 
Bokhara  in  May,  1889,  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  the  following  October, 
Paris  in  November,  and  London,  in  turn,  early  in  December.  In  America  the 
cases  began  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  rapidly  multiplied 
into  an  explosive  epidemic,  which  reached  its  maximum  in  January,  1890. 
Influenza  reappeared  in  epidemic  form,  though  less  extensively,  during  April 
and  a  part  of  May,  1891,  and  again  in  a  briefer  and  lighter  form  in  the  winter 
of  1891-92.  During  the  winter  of  1892-93  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurred. 
Subsequently  it  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  annually  for  seven  successi\'e 
years  in  limited  sections  of  this  country.  During  the  early  part  of  I90I,  and 
again  in  the  winter  of  1902-03,  pandemic  visitations  of  the  disease  occurred 
in  the  United  States. 

Pathology. — ^There  are  no  special  anatomic  lesions  that  characterize 
the  disease.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  death  occurs  in  uncomplicated 
cases  the  catarrhal  changes  of  the  respiratory  and  gastro-intestinal  mucosa 
disappear  after  death.  In  the  abdominal  type  of  the  affection  there  may  be 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  of  the  solitary  follicles.  Among  the 
fatal  complications  are  pneumonia  (either  lobular  or  lobar),  serofibrinous 
pleurisy,  empyema,  purulent  pericarditis,  nephritis,  and  rarely  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  and  acute  hemorrhagic  encephalitis.  All  of  these,  however,  may 
be  of  influenzal  origin.  The  typical  lung  texture  changes  are  those  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  in  the  centers  of  the  involved  lobules  grayish-yellow  pinbead 
to  pea-sized,  slightly  elevated  foci  may  be  seen  and  from  which  a  thick,  greenish- 
yellow  pus  may  exude  on  section.  Lord  invites  attention  to  an  increase  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  leading  to  pulmonary  induration  in  protracted  cases. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — Early  in  the  year  1892  Pfeiffer  discovered  the 
influenza  bacillus.  It  is  of  about  the  same  breadth  as  the  bacillus  of  mouth- 
septicemia,  and  only  one-half  the  length  of  the  latter.  When  stained  by 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat  with  Ziehl's  carbol-fuchsin,  1  part;  water,  9  parts,  or 
Loffler's  methylene-blue,  it  may  be  observed  as  a  small  dumb-bell,  having 
knotted  ends  connected  by  a  rod-like  shaft.  It  is  a  Gram-negative  badlhts 
and  grows  best  when  mixed  in  culture  with  other  organisms.  These  bacilli 
are  obtained  from  the  sputum  and  nasal  secretions.  They  have  also  been 
found  in  the  blood  and  other  tissues.  This  bacillus  can  be  cultivated  only  in 
media  containing  hemoglobin,  and  when  inoculated  into  rabbits  it  causes  sjinp- 
toms  resembling  those  of  influenza.  The  organism  probably  causes  an  in- 
toxication and  not  an  infection.     In  the  epidemic  of  1915-16,  Mathers  found 
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the  predominating  organism  a  hemolytic  streptococcus,  but  the  Bacillus 
in/luenztB  was  not  found.  During  the  same  epidemic  in  Chicago,  according 
to  Moody  and  Capi>s,  the  most  constant  organism  was  a  streptococcus  usually 
accompanied  by  the  pneumococcus,  while  the  influenza  bacillus  was  rarely 
present.  Endemic  grippe  may,  as  a  rule,  be  traced  to  bacteria  other  than  the 
influenza  bacillus.  IniSuenza  is  a  common  secondary  infection,  especially  in 
childhood,  and  may  occur  in  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
infections. 

Modes  of  Conveyance. — A  specific  germ  that  is  propagated  with  the  unusual 
rapidity  that  marks  the  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer  must  be  air  borne.  Pepper  suggests 
that  the  micro-organism  may  be  almost  universally  dbtributed,  and  that 
under  certain  extraordinary  atmospheric  or  telluric  conditions  it  acquires 
a  degree  of  virulence  that  renders  all  subject  to  its  attack.  Influenza  is 
communicable  by  contagion,  and  evidence  is  abundant  to  show  that  it  may  be 
transferred  by  fomites.  In  some  epidemics  the  disease  travels  slowly,  and 
follows  principally  the  lines  of  ordinary  human  and  commercial  intercourse. 

Bfanner  <^  Inyasion. — ^The  contagion  probably  enters  the  system  with  the 
inspired  air  through  the  respiratory  tract.  Some  contend  that  the  infection 
atrium  is  the  alimentary  canal,  while  others  believe  that  the  primary  point  of 
infection  may  be  the  conjunctiva. 

Predispoaing  Caoaes. — All  persons  are  liable  to  the  contagion.  Age  has 
slight  influence,  the  period  of  greatest  susceptibility  being  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  thirtieth  year.  The  very  young  are  least  susceptible,  and  during  an 
epidemic  are  apt  to  be  affected  last,  while  old  persons  are  frequent  sufferers. 
Subjects  whose  vitality  is  lowered  by  neuropathic  heredity,  ex|x>sure  and 
fatigue,  or  chronic  maladies  are  among  the  first  to  suffer  during  an  epidemic. 
Of  125  independent  epidemics,  50  began  in  the  winter  months  (Hirsch),  but 
the  disease  runs  its  course  equally  through  all  seasons. 

Immunity. — A  primary  attack  of  influenza  does  not  bestow  immunity, 
smce  relapses  are  very  common:  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (Turney).  Many 
persons,  too,  suffer  from  the  disease  with  the  reappearance  of  fresh  epidemics, 
so  that  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  attacks  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
individual  {recurrences).  Epidemic  influenza  increases  susceptibility  to  pneu- 
monia and  probably  also  to  typhoid  fever. 

Clinical  History. — General  Sjrmptonuitology  and  Coarse. — The  in- 
cvbaiion  period  is  quite  brief,  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  days.  The  onset 
\s  generally  sudden,  with  either  a  severe  rigor  or  repeated  slight  shiverings, 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  which  may  touch  104°  or 
105°  F.  (40.5°  C),  intense  headache,  distressing  myalgic  pains,  and  great 
prostration.  The  primary  fever,  however,  fluctuates  greatly,  as  does  also 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms — both  local  and  general.  Profound  prostration 
characterizes  the  vast  majority  of  instances  during  the  invasion  perioil.  De- 
pression of  spirits,  restlessness,  insomnia  (more  rarely  undue  soyinolence),  and 
frequently  delirium  are  among  the  prominent  nervous  phenomena. 

Rare  Modes  of  Invasion. — The  infection  may  set  in  (a)  by  vertigo,  (h)  by 
apoplectic  features,  (c)  by  bilious  vomiting,  (d)  by  an  abrupt  and  profound 
prostration.     Nosebleed  sometimes  occurs. 

The  most  striking  symptom  is  pain,  which  in  many  cases  is  referable 
chiefly  to  the  forehead,  temples,  occiput,  eyeballs,  and  root  of  the  nose.  Gen- 
eral neuromuscular  pains  are  often  present.  The  principal  seat  of  the  pain 
is  commonly  the  lumbar  spine  (rachialgia).  I  have  frequently  noted  cutaneous 
h\'pere8thesia.  The  pains  may  take  the  form  of  neuralgia  of  individual  nerves 
or  of  pleunxlynic  stitches,  or  there  are  localiztnl  areas  of  burning,  boring  mus- 
cular pain.  The  temperature  may,  as  before  intimated,  mount  quite  high  at 
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the  beginning,  and  if  so  it  usually  remits  during  the  first  night.  It  subsequently 
pursues  a  comparatively  low  range.  The  temperature-curve  is  markedly 
irregular,  and  often  terminates  by  an  apparent  crisis.  The  pulse  is  small, 
feeble,  running,  irregular,  and  even  intermittent,  and  I  have  sometimes  ob- 
served it  to  be  unusually  slow.  The  depressing  effects  of  the  poison  upon 
the  heart  often  reach  a  dangerous  degree.  No  leukocytosis  is  present  as  a  nile. 
An  occasional  mild  leukocytosis  (10,000-15,000),  however,  is  noted  in  unoom- 
plicated  cases.  In  many  cases  dyspnea  is  a  rather  conspicuous  symptom, 
occurring  independently  of  pulmonary  complications.  The  same  is  true  ol 
cyanosis.     Sweating  may  be  troublesome. 

Clinical  Types. — Different  types  have  been  described  based  on  the  diffoenoes 
in  the  local  manifestations  and  the  varying  degrees  of  toxemia.  Influensa 
is  remarkably  protean  in  its  features,  and  the  enumerated  types  quicUy 
and  frequently  merge  into  one  another,  (a)  Respiratory  Type. — ^Local  catar- 
rhal symptoms  usually  develop  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  evidenced  first  by  a  suffusion  of  the  conjunctivae,  with  excessive 
lacrimation,  frequent  sneezing,  and  slight  pharyngitis.  A  little  later,  in  most 
instances,  hoarseness  and  cough  come  on,  the  latter  being  hard,  racking, 
paroxysmal  in  character,  and  resembling  whooping-cough.  The  cough  and 
other  local  symptoms  are  due  to  an  intense,  dry  laryngotracheal  irritation. 
In  most  instances  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  and  in  these  the  physical  signs 
are  very  generally  negative.  In  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  cases  there  is 
considerable  expectoration,  and  the  physical  signs  of  ordinary  bronchitis 
are  manifested.  (6)  Gastrointestinal  Type. — ^The  catarrhal  symptoms  may 
center  in  the  digestive  system,  most  frequently  in  children.  In  sudi,  vomiting 
comes  on  early  and  is  apt  to  be  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  There 
is  diarrhea,  more  or  less  urgent,  with  sharp  abdominal  pain,  as  a  rule,  (f) 
The  cardiac  group  of  symptoms  that  occasionally  supervenes  comprises  heart 
failure  and  distress,  with  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse  (a  toxic  form),  (c)  The  nervtms  at 
typhoid  (toxic)  type  presents  a  continued  fever,  with  the  signs  of  the  typhoid 
state.  Two  classes  of  nervous  s^nnptoms  are  seen — "comatose  and  delirious" 
(Bury).  Patients  may  be  seized  with  intense  headache,  or  an  epileptic  or 
apoplectic  fit,  or  there  may  be  local  paralysis  or  hemiplegia.  Muscular 
rigidity,  especially  of  the  neck,  is  far  from  uncommon,  (e)  The  rheumatoid 
type  manifests  itself  by  violent  pains  in  the  muscles  all  over  the  body.  There 
is  no  visible  change  in  either  the  joints  or  the  nerve-trunks.  (/)  HuchanP 
calls  attention  to  apyretic  forms,  in  which  there  may  be  marked  pulmonary 
congestion  or  actual  lobar  pneumonia  without  fever,  without  expectoration, 
and  often  without  cough.  Q)  There  are  ambulatory  forms  which  are  important 
because  they  tend  to  spread  the  affection,  {h)  Franke  describes  a  chronic 
form  assuming  the  guise  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  and  gastro- 
intestinal passages.  The  raspberry  tongue  is  characteristic  of  chsonic  in- 
fluenza. , 

Leading  Features  and  Complications. — (1)  Pulmonaiy. — Severe 
bronchitis,  particularly  affecting  the  capillary  tubes  and  leading  to  bron- 
chopneumonia, is  a  common  and  very  serious  complication.  As  a  secondary 
result  we  are  apt  to  observe  the  development  of  collateral  pulmonary  edema, 
with  its  usual  fatal  termination;  and  while  this  complication  is  prone  tode\'elop 
in  the  so-called  thoracic  t^pe  of  influenza,  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
class  of  cases.  I  have  observed  bronchopneumonia  in  cases  in  which  the 
physical  signs  of  bronchitis  were  not  presented  prior  to  its  onset.  It  may 
originate  apparently  in  the  profound  prostration  of  the  nervous  system— a 
condition  which  also  annuls  in  great  part  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leuko* 

1  Bull.  acad.  de  vM.,  February  17,  1900. 
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<*ytes.  The  objective  signs  may  be  limited  to  peristent  r&les  at  one  or  more 
places  (Lord).  As  a  rule,  both  broncho-  and  croupous  pneumonia  may  be 
definitely  traced  to  exposure. 

The  nature  of  the  condition  is  variable,  and  may  at  times  be  ascribed  to 
congestive  collapse  and  other  conditions,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  type  of 
bronchopneumonia.  Congestion  associated  with  edema  of  the  lungs  occurs  as 
a  complication  of  influenza.  Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  may  also 
be  noted,  and  the  recognition  of  this  condition  may  be  aided  by  percussion 
over  the  upper  four  dorsal  vertebrae,  where  dulness  will  be  obtained  {vide 
Streptococcus  Pneumonia,  p.  111). 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  also  a  frequent  and  very  fatal  complication.  It  may 
arise  early  and  in  rare  instances  insidiously,  but  it  is  much  more  apt  to  manifest 
itself  after  influenza  has  about  exhausted  its  force  upon  the  vital  organs  or 
during  the  early  part  of  convalescence.  The  symptoms  of  invasion — severe 
chill,  high  temp)erature,  followed  by  the  usual  physical  signs — are  sudden  in 
their  onset  and  lead  rapidly  to  an  extremely  serious  condition.  When  lobar 
pneumonia  develops  early  in  the  course  of  influenza  (a  rare  event),  its  symptoms 
are  modified,  the  preliminary  chill  and  pain  in  the  side  being  often  absent,  and 
more  frequently  still  the  characteristic  crepitant  r&le.  Subcrepitant  r&les, 
however,  are  audible,  and  the  dyspnea  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  area  of  lung 
tissue  involved.  Most  of  these  features  may  also  be  observed  in  connection 
with  the  pneumonia  that  appears  during  convalescence.  Marked  leuko- 
cytosb  is  present  as  a  rule.     (See  Apyretic  Varieties,  p.  130.) 

Plastic  pleoriay  is  commonly  an  associated  condition,  especially  in  cases 
of  lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia.  Other  forms  of  pleurisy  also  occur,  though 
less  frequently  (serofibrinous  and  empyema).  Gangrene  and  abscess  of  the 
lungs  may  arise  as  terminal  complications. 

Cardiac  CompUcationB. — Heart  failure  often  manifests  itself,  and  may 
prove  fatal,  though  rarely.  Purulent  pericarditis  is  a  rare  complication,  and 
is  often  secondary  to  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  while  attacks  of  angina,  which 
usually  interchange  with  simple  weak  heart  (often  associated  with  arhythmia), 
have  been  noted  in  certain  epidemics  (Curtin  and  Watson). 

Qastro-intestinal  System. — There  may  be  severe  gastro-enteritis  (particu- 
larly in  children),  with  frequent  vomiting  and  purging  and  abdominal  pains, 
and,  more  rarely,  hemorrhages  occur  from  the  stomach  and  l)owel  {vide  Gastro^ 
intestinal  Type).  Catarrhal  jaundice  may  appear.  Appendicular  inflam- 
mation may  be  induced  by  influenza. 

Nerroiis  System. — The  most  frequent  s>Tiiptom  is  perineuritis,  which  prob- 
ably causes  much  of  the  patient's  sufferings.  A  soporose  or  even  comatose 
condition  may  be  observed.  Delirium  of  a  most  active  form  sometimes  appears, 
and  particularly  when  certain  other  complications  have  arisen  (pneumonia, 
pericarditis).  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  occasionally  occurs.  I  have  observed 
8>Tnptoms  identical  with  those  of  meningitis  appearing  suddenly,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  disappearing  just  as  suddenly.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms  we  should  have  the  existence  of  suppuration  elsewhere  in  the  IxHly 
(otitis  purulent  pericarditis)  or  of  pneumonia.  Davis  holds  that  in  a  large 
percentage  (78  per  cent.)  of  patients  dying  of  influenzal  meningitis,  broncho- 
pneumonia occurs.  A  positive  diagnosis  demands  the  finding  of  the  specific 
organism  by  means  of  lumbar  pimcture.  Jundell  found  influenza  bacilli 
in  about  10  per  cent,  of  200  cases  in  which  a  symptomatic  diagnosis  had  In^en 
made.  Cerebral  abscesses  have  also  been  noted  (Bristowe).  Kerr  has  re- 
ported disseminated  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  following  influenza. 
The  severer  nervous  features  and  complications  are  mostly  observeil  in  the 
typhoid  type  of  the  disease. 
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Oenito-urinary  Tract. — Renal  congestion  and  even  acute  nephritis  may 
appear  as  a  complication.  A  case  of  cystitis  with  hematuria  has  also  been 
reported  (Comby  and  Le  Gendre). 

The  diagnosis  of  influenza  except  in  ill-deflned,  sporadic  cases  rarely  pr^ 
sents  difficulty.  Usually  the  march  of  the  epidemic,  the  abrupt  onset,  with 
alternating  flashes  of  heat  and  chilliness,  the  brevity  of  the  febrile  stage,  head- 
ache, sore  eyeballs,  rachialgia,  and  early  temperatures  and  prostration  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  catarrhal  manifestations  form  a  conclusive  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms. In  all  cases  the  sputa,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  studied  microscopically. 
The  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer  may  be  conveniently  stained  with  a  solution  of  fuchsin- 
rubin  (gm.  0.01  in  100.0  distilled  water).  Franke  invites  attention  to  the 
band-like  redness  of  the  half-arches  as  a  diagnostic  criterion. 

(a)  Climatic  Catarrhal  Affections. — These  are  usually  attributed  to  sudden 
and  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  exposure  to  strong  drafts  of  air,  while 
the  latter  come  on  independently  of  such  agencies.  Again,  in  influenza  the 
general  features  (nervous  symptoms  and  debility)  outweigh  the  local  (catarrhal 
manifestations). 

(h)  Typhoid  fever  in  its  early  stages  is  often  simulated  by  influenza  with 
intestinal  symptoms.  Influenza,  however,  gives  the  history  of  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic,  begins  suddenly,  does  not  show  the  typical  temperature- 
curve  of  typhoid,  may  present  splenic  enlargement — but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  typhoid — has  no  characteristic  eruption,  and  does  not  give  the  character- 
istic seroreaction.  Again,  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus  may  be  discovered  in  the  nasil 
and  bronchial  secretions  in  influenza. 

(r)  Pneumonia  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  influenza,  and  espedaOy 
when  the  thoracic  symptoms  in  the  latter  have  been  unusually  distinct.  Lobir 
pneumonia  may  early  complicate  influenza  in  rare  instances;  but  pneumonit 
is  generally  unilateral,  while  the  lung  involvement  in  influenza  is  generally 
bilateral.  In  the  former  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  unilateral  consolida- 
tion are  present;  in  the  latter  bronchopneumonia  with  edema  (impaired 
resonance,  stationary  subcrepitant  rdles).  The  general  features  also  present 
dissimilarities.  Thus  the  nervous  depression  and  the  myalgic  and  neuralgic 
pains  are  more  marked  in  influenza,  while  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  less 
disturbed  than  in  pneumonia. 

(rf)  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  may  manifest  features  that  are  almost  identical 
with  thoso  characteristic  of  influenza.  Thus  during  certain  epidemics  "grippe" 
patients  may  be  stricken  as  by  a  blow;  they  suffer  from  intense  headache- 
occipital  and  frontal — rachialgia,  fever  prostration,  delirium,  and  stiffness  of 
the  muscles,  with  slight  retraction  of  the  head.  There  may  be  convulsions  and 
vomiting  at  the  outset.  Here  the  history  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic  and  the  attendant  circumstances  must  be  carefully 
considered,  but  an  absolute  diagnosis  is  sometimes  impossible  unless  a  labora- 
tory investigation  of  the  discharges  or  lumbar  puncture  be  made. 

(r)  Small-]X)x  in  the  pre-erupti\'e  stage  may  be  confounded  with  influenxa, 
but  the  latter  is  soon  diagnosticated  by  quick  response  to  therapy  and  sweating. 
relieving  the  symptoms  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  whereas  small-pox 
is  resistant  to  all  treatment,  the  appearance  of  the  rash  only  bringing  ameliwa' 
tion  of  the  symptoms. 

(/)  This  disease  may  be  characterized  by  a  paroxysmal  cough,  "whick 
is  so  like  the  paroxysms  of  pertussis  that  at  times  the  two  are  indistinguishabte" 
(Holt). 

(g)  In  chronic  influenza,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must  be  excluded— a 
difficult  task  in  some  instances  at  least. 

Sequelae. — Among  the  sequelae  are  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  absoesB 
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and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  (the  latter  two  being  rare),  tachycardia,  and  angina 
pectoris.  Chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  chronic  nephritis,  and,  less  fre- 
quently, cystitis  may  also  be  mentioned.  Latent  forms  of  tuberculosis  and 
chronic  nephritis  are  often  kindled  into  active  and  progressive  affections  by 
intercurrent  influenza. 

Among  nervous  seqUelse,  which  are  both  numerous  and  important,  are  to 
be  noted  especially  insomnia,  neuralgia,  migraine,  melancholia  with  tendency 
to  self-murder,  meningitis,  acute  ascending  myelitis,  peripheral  neuritis,  and 
perineuritis.  The  organs  of  special  sense  manifest  a  great  variety  of  sequelae, 
such  as  otitis  media,  otitis  interna,  mastoid  abscess,  conjunctivitis,  keratitis, 
iritis,  iridochoroiditis,  acute  glaucoma,  etc. 

The  prognosis  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  Almost  all  fatalities  are  due  to 
complications,  especially  pneumonia,  and,  less  frequently,  pulmonary  conges- 
tion and  edema,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitb.  The 
comatose  type  is  often  fatal. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  individual  case  often  affect  the  out- 
come. Thus  influenza  runs  a  more  severe  course,  and  hence  offers  a  correspond- 
ingly more  serious  prognosis,  in  those  enfeebled  on  account  of  previous  chronic 
disease  (phthisis,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  emphysema,  nephritis),  and  in 
the  young  and  the  old  than  at  other  periods  of  life.  During  severe  epidemics 
of  influenza  the  mortality  list  in  most  chronic  diseases  is  considerably  aug- 
mented. Though  epidemics  vary  as  regards  the  mortality,  the  general  average 
death-rate  is  a  Uttle  under  1  per  cent.  In  some  epidemics  it  may  reach  2  per 
cent.,  while  in  others  it  may  be  less  than  J  of  1  per  cent. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  is  brief,  though  subject  to  variations.  In  mild 
fonns  it  is  from  two  to  four  days,  in  the  severe  from  seven  to  ten  days;  but 
complications  and  previous  infirmities  may  prolong  the  attack.  The  duration 
of  particular  epidemics  rarely  exceeds  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Convalescence 
is  usually  protracted. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — Drugs  which  have  been  counseled  for  their 
preventive  effect  (quinin,  salicin)  are  devoid  of  value.  Those  who  are  at  either 
extreme  of  life  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  chronic  organic  disease  should  be  most 
carefully  protected  by  proper  wearing  apparel,  and  should  not  be  carelessly 
exposed  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  The  inmates  of  hospitals  and 
prisons  have  l)een  known  to  escape  the  disease.  Isolation  should,  therefore,  be 
carrie<l  out  in  hospitals  and,  whenever  practicable,  in  private  families,  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  appears  in  households  in  which  there  are  young  children 
and  aged  persons.  E.  W.  White  has  reported  an  epidemic  of  influenza  that 
was  successfully  aborted  by  strict  isolation  of  the  patients.  Disinfection 
of  the  catarrhal  discharges,  particularly  the  bronchial,  is  necessary.  I  must 
also  insist  upon  disinfection  of  the  nasopharynx  and  mouth  cavity. 

Tkeatment  of  the  Attack. — The  cases  may  be  groupt»d  under  three 
beads: 

(a)  MUd  or  Rudimentary  Form. — The  cases  l>eIonging  to  this  type  require 
careful  hygienic  management.  However  light  the  attack,  the  patient  should 
remain  indoors  and,  if  prostrated,  in  bed  for  a  pi»riod  of  two  or  three  days. 
The</tV/  should  l)e  light  and  nutritious  (milk,  eggs,  rice,  gnieis,  fresh  vegetables, 
stewed  fruit),  and  cooling  drinks  are  to  be  preferred  to  hot  ones,  among  the 
former  lemonade  or  cold  oatmeal-water  with  lemon,  and  effervescent  mineral 
waters  (Apollinaris,  lithia.  Seltzer)  being  the  best.  The  Imwels  should  \ye 
movwl  rt»gularly,  avoiding,  however,  active  purgation.  The  use  of  light 
wines  is  not  objectionable  if  desired  by  the  patient.  In  all  cases  of  influenza, 
even  of  the  mildest  grade,  I  prescrilw  mo<lerate  doses  of  quinin  (gr.  iv — 0.25 
tliree  or  four  times  daily),  and  if  there  be  much  headache  combined  with  it, 
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Dover's  powder  and  monobromate  of  camphor  (of  the  first  two,  gr.  iij — 0^ 
each,  and  of  the  last  gr.  j — 0.065,  in  capsule),  the  dose  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  hours.  To  overcome  the  languor  and  debUity  I  have  found 
nothing  so  successful  as  strychnin. 

(6)  Cases  of  Medium  Severity. — General  Management. — ^This  class  of 
influenza  patients  betake  themselves  to  bed,  and  should  be  kept  there  till 
convalescence  is  well  advanced.  During  the  febrile  period  the  diet  must 
be  light,  liquid,  yet  nutritious,  and  the  food  should  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Although  the  patient  has  no  desire  for  food,  he  should  be  urged  to  take 
it  regularly.    Moderate  stimulation  is  also  useful. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is,  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  symptomatic. 
Calomel  is  moderate  doises  (gr.  j.  every  third  or  fourth  hour)  should  be  a  remedy 
of  choice  for  a  day  at  least.  An  eflicient  diaphoretic,  given  within  six  or  eight 
hours  from  the  time  of  onset,  may  abort  the  attack.  The  neuralgia  and  myalgia 
may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  quinin,  Dover's  powder,  and  aspirin  or  the  «!• 
icylates;  but  if  the  pain  be  intense,  morphin  administered  subcutaneously  may 
be  required.  The  temperature  is  somewhat  reduced  by  these  remedies,  and 
especially  by  the  quinin  and  Dover's  powder,  the  latter  acting  as  a  diaphoretic. 
In  addition,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering  cool  sponge-baths  at  intervak  of  two 
or  three  hours  if  the  temperature  be  about  102°  F.  (38.8°  C).  If  not  contrdkd 
in  this  manner,  we  may  combine  with  quinin  some  salicylate,  such  as  saliQyBe 
acid  or  salol.  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  for^oiog 
small  doses  of  phenacetin  (gr.  ij — 0.129).  Sleeplessness  may  demand  hypnotic8» 
such  as  sulfonal,  chloralamid,  opium,  and  trional.  It  is  necessary  to  utter  a 
warning  against  the  free  use  of  coal-tar  products,  since  they  induce  heart 
failure. 

The  local  catarrhal  conditions  (coryza,  laryngobronchial  irritation,  true 
bronchitis,  etc.)  must  be  treated  according  to  the  special  indications  presented 
in  individual  cases.  For  the  coryza,  inunctions  of  animal  fats  over  the  fore- 
head and  bridge  of  the  nose  are  useful.  A  flannel  cap  may  be  worn  if  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  Steam  inhalations  through  the  nares  and  mouth  often  BCt 
beneficially,  both  upon  the  coryza  and  laryngobronchial  irritation.  For  the 
latter  common  condition  the  following  formula  will  be  found  serviceable: 

I^.     Codeinae  sulph.,  gr.  iv  (0.25); 

Ammonii  chloridi,  5v  (20.0); 

Spir.  juniperi  co.,  q.  s.  ad  fjiv  (120.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  (hie  teasp)oonful  in  water  every  two  or  three  hours. 

If  this  prescription  fail  to  mitigate  the  cough,  we  may  resort  to  morphia 
in  small  doses.  The  bronchitis  may  sometimes  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
sodium  benzoate,  Sij  (gm.  viij),  in  aq.  menth.  pip.,  Riv  (gm.  120),  of  ^riiich 
a  tablespKK)nful  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  the  later 
stages,  particularly  if  bronchitis  be  associated  with  free  secretions,  the  oil  of 
eucalyptus  (nj^iij  to  v — 0.2  to  0.3).  in  capsule,  every  four  hours,  has  in  my  ex- 
perience proved  useful.  To  obviate  pulmonary  complications  I  have  found 
strychnin  (gr.  -^ — 0.002),  combined  with  the  extract  of  gentian  (gr.  j — 0.065), 
useful.  Chest  pains  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  turpentine  stupes  aixi 
sinapisms. 

(c)  Severe  Forms. — The  general  management  is  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  medium  severity,  except  that  freer  stimulation  is  usually 
demanded.  The  medicinal  treatment  must  also  be  more  active  than  in  the 
previous  form,  and  often  is  heroic.  Especially  must  quinin  be  given  and  con- 
tinued, since  it  not  only  serves  to  reduce  the  temperature  somewhat,  but 
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also  to  sustain  the  vital  forces,  to  control  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  lessen 
the  tendency  to  inflammatory  complications.  Torrey  advises  lumbar  puncture 
as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  the  meningeal  form  of  influenza.  Should  there 
be  sudden  cardiac  failure,  it  must  be  promptly  met  by  cardiac  stimulants 
(strychnin,  camphor,  ether,  digitalis)  given  hypodermically.  In  addition  to 
alcoholic  stimulants,  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  usually  borne  well, 
and  should  be  administered.  The  various  inflammatory  complications  must 
be  treated  as  under  other  circumstances. 

Specific  Therapy, — "No  data  are  available  as  to  the  effect  of  vaccines  as  a 
preventive  or  therapeutic  measure  in  true  epidemic  influenza"  (Park).  The 
mfluenza  bacilli  have  been  incorporated  in  the  mixed  vaccines  that  have  been 
put  on  the  market  for  the  treatment  of  acute  upper  respiratory  infection. 
The  value  of  these  vaccines  is  extremely  doubtful.  Flexner^  recommends  the 
daily  injection  for  three  or  four  days  by  means  of  lumbar  puncture  of  the 
immune  serum  of  the  influenza  bacillus  in  complicating  meningitis. 

The  Comralescence. — ^The  greatest  injury  to  patients  at  this  period  comes 
from  going  out  too  early.  Usually  the  temperature  is  subnormal  for  several 
days — a  circumstance  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  patient — and  so  long  as  this 
condition  obtains  the  patient  is  highly  susceptible  to  a  chill.  Hence  it  is  a 
good  rule  not  to  allow  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere  until  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  normal  for  several  days.  The  diet  should  now  be  more  liberal, 
and  tonics,  such  as  gentian,  iron,  and  quinin,  may  be  administered  and  con- 
tinued until  complete  restoration  of  the  patient's  health  has  taken  place. 
In  every  way  possible  exposure  to  reinfection  during  the  period  of  convales- 
cence is  to  be  avoided.  The  sequelse  must  be  treated  according  to  general 
rules. 


DENGUE 

(Break-bane  Fever) 


Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  occurring  epidemically  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries.  Its  chief  symptoms  are:  a  double  febrile  paroxysm 
(separated  by  an  interval),  arthritic  and  muscular  pains,  and  a  skin  eruption 
in  about  one-half  the  cases. 

Historic  Note. — The  disease  was  prevalent  in  Java  as  early  as  1779, 
in  India  in  1824,  and  later  in  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  in  some  of  the  south- 
em  American  States.  Mild  epidemics  have  visited  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  (during  warm  weather),  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has  not  traversed  regions 
beyond  32**  N.  latitude. 

Its  pathology  has  not  been  studied,  death  being  the  rarest  of  events. 

Etiology. — McLaughlin,  of  Texas,  has  isolated  from  the  blood  and  cul- 
tivated a  micrococcus.  H.  Graham'  has  discovered  an  ameboid  form  re- 
sembling the  Plasmodium  malarugf  but  having  a  longer  life-cycle. 

Predisposing  Factors, — Its  prevalence  is  favored  by  the  summer  season, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  by  faulty  hygienic  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  age, 
race,  sex,  and  social  status  are  all  without  effect,  most  persons  being  susceptible, 
a  fact  that  accounts  for  its  marvelously  rapid  diffusion.  As  a  rule,  suscepti- 
bility is  exhausted  by  one  attack.  The  epidemics  spread  along  lines  of  travel 
by  land  and  sea.  Graham's  experiments  in  Beirut  indicate  that  dengue  is  ' 
not  contagious,  but  Culex  fatigans  may  carry  the  infection  from  one  person 
to  another.     Altitude  is  said  to  exercise  an  inhibitory  influence. 

'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asmc.,  1911,  Ivii,  16. 
>  Medical  Record,  February  8,  1002. 
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Clinical  History. — ^There  is  a  period  of  incvbation  that  lasts  from  one 

to  four  days  and  exhibits  no  prodromes. 

Inyasion  then  is  abrupt ,  with  a  slight  chill;  fever  follows,  the  temperature 
reaching  its  maximmn— 103°  to  106°  F.  (39.4Ml°  C.)  or  over— at  the  end 
of  the  Rrst  or  on  the  second  day,  and  is  accompanied  by  headache  and  by 
muscular  and  arthritic  pains.  The  patient's  sufferings  are  intense,  the  pain» 
being  described  as  "breaking" — a  peculiarity  to  which  the  disease  owes  the 
popular  name  of  break-bone  fever.  The  painful  joints  are  neither  swollen  nor 
tender,  as  a  rule.  Jones  reports  an  epidemic  in  which  severe  pain  was  absent 
The  respiration  and  pvlse  are  much  quickened;  there  is  anorexia  and  slight 
nausea.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  rare,  delirium  and  mental  torpor  also;  but 
prostration  may  become  marked,  and  an  erythematous  eruption  (initial  rask) 
commonly  appears.  DeBrun^  noted  the  symptoms  during  the  epidemic  at 
Beirut  (1892),  and  states  that  the  eruption  is  roseolar,  morbilliform,  scarlatin- 
ous, or  papular.  He  .distinguished  three  groups  of  cases:  1.  With  high  fever 
and  marked  associated  symptoms,  and  with  eruption.  2.  Fever  absent, 
the  symptoms  mild,  with  eruption.  3.  The  eruption  the  only  symptooL 
The  eruption  may  appear  early,  but  has  no  fixed  time,  is  evanescent  in  mild 
cases,  and  is  never  constant  in  character.  It  is  attended  with  burning  and  itch- 
ing, and  DeBrun  noted  desquamation.  Hemorrhages  from  the  various  organs 
(nose,  gums,  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.)  may  occur,  and  reach  even 
a  dangerous  extent.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  often  swollen;  the  mucoss 
of  the  nose  and  throat  are  hyperemic;  the  eyes  are  congested  and  the  face 
flushed.     The  disease  is  characterized  by  well-marked  leukopenia. 

The  initial  fever  lasts  three  or  four  days,  and  ends  with  a  deep  remission 
accompanied  by  sweating.  All  the  symptoms  now  vanish  save  a  slight  sore- 
ness and  stiffness,  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  characteristic  symptoms 
(including  a  roseolar  eruption)  reappear.  This  terminal  eruption  is  rubeolar, 
commencing  on  the  palms  and  backs  of  the  hands,  and  extending  upward. 
It  is  circular,  dusky  red,  and  sometimes  slightly  elevated.  It  extends  quickly 
to  other  parts,  being  best  seen  on  the  back,  chest,  upper  arms,  and  thighs. 
The  spots  disappear  on  pressure,  and  never  or  rarely  become  p>etechial  (ilan- 
son).     The  second  febrile  paroxysm  is  usually  milder  and  shorter  than  the  first. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  attack  being 
followed  by  a  slow  convalescence,  which  may  be  interrupted  by  a  relapse. 
The  slowness  of  the  recovery  is  due  to  persistence  of  the  pains,  mental  depres- 
sion, and  marked  physical  prostration. 

Complications. — ^Meningitis  has  been  rarely  noted.  Convulsions  some- 
times occur  in  children,  and  severe  catarrhal  inflammations  of  certain  mucose 
(bronchial,  gastric)  may  develop.  Insomnia  is  common.  H^iJerpyrexia  and 
pericarditis  occur,  though  exceptionally. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease  is  an 
easy  one  after  observation  of  the  first  few  cases,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
sporadic  cases  from  rheumatism.  The  course  of  the  fever,  however,  differs 
in  the  two  diseases,  while  the  eruption  belongs  to  the  former  alone.  Influenm 
may  resemble  dengue.  Influenza  occurs  in  the  cold  season,  and  herpes  is 
u.sually  the  only  eruption;  the  joints  are  rarely  involved;  there  is  no  recurrence 
of  the  fever,  and  serious  complications  are  more  frequent.  The  discovery*  of 
the  bacillus  of  influenza  is  decisive,  and  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  of  either 
condition  suggests  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  Scarlet  fever  has  an  erythe- 
matous eruption,  but  the  fever  is  continuous,  angina  is  present,  and  the  arthritic 
symptoms  are  wanting.  As  a  rule,  dengue  prevails  only  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries. 

»  Rev.  de  M6d.,  No.  6,  1894. 
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Yellow  fever  has  been  mistaken  for  dengue,  and  the  two  affections  may 
prevail  together,  as  in  the  Galveston  epidemic  of  1897.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis b  difficult,  as  there  are  points  of  similarity — time  of  appearance,  geo- 
graphic distribution,  and  the  character  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  To  show 
contrast,  however,  I  have  arranged  the  following  table: 


Dengue 

Affects  all  races. 

Facies  characteristic;  face  flushed. 

Irregular  rise  of  fever,  followed  by  re- 
mission, then  a  second  moderate  rise. 
Duration  five  to  nine  days. 

The  pulse  keeps  pace  with  the  fever. 

Eruption  frequent  (terminal  rubeola). 

Vomiting  rare. 

Urine  never  contains  albumin  (?). 

Jaundice  absent. 

Hemorrhages  from  mucous  outlets,  gen- 
erally slight,  and  black  vomit  rare. 

Muscular  and  joint  pains  present. 

Prognosis  favorable. 

Serum  diagnosis  valueless.  There  is  a 
well^narked  leukopenia. 

Second  attacks  common. 


Yellow  Fever 

Foreigners  more  especially. 
Mucous  membranes  injected. 
The  temperature  rises  regularly.    Dura- 
tion of  fever  seventy-two  hours. 

Pulse  falls  while  the  fever  is  rising. 

Eruption  quite  rare. 

Vomiting  frequent. 

Urine  early  albuminous. 

Jaundice  present  and  early  appearing. 

Hemorrhages  common  and  severe.    Black 

vomit  an  alarming  symptom. 
Absent. 
Often  fatal. 
Serum  diagnosis  present  in  66  per  cent. 

of  cases;  no  leukopenia. 
No  second  attacks. 


The  prognosis  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  favorable,  dangers  arising  only 
in  the  serious  forms,  particularly  those  showing  hemorrhages. 

Treatment. — Indications:  (a)  to  preserve  the  patient's  strength,  and 
(b)  to  meet  certain  leading  symptoms.  The  first  is  to  be  met  by  enjoining 
rest  in  bed,  by  a  generous  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics  during 
convalescence.  The  fever  may  demand  treatment,  and  when  this  is  high, 
hydrotherapy  is  indicated.  For  the  intolerable  pains  morphin  is  to  be  admin- 
istered hypodermically.  Efforts  to  destroy  the  Cidex  fatigans  should  be  in- 
stituted.    Isolation  should  be  practised. 


THE  PLAGUE 

(Bubonic  Plague;  Black  Death) 

Definition. — A  specific  contagious  disease  occurring  chiefly  in  unsanitary 
surroundings  and  characterized  by  high  fever  and  cutaneous  symptoms 
(petechiie,  etc.).     Its  course  is  severe  and  rapid,  and  it  occurs  in  epidemics. 

Historic  Summary. — An  Oriental  disease,  the  plague  has  long  been 
endemic  in  certain  portions  of  India.  Most  European  countries  have  in  the 
past  l)een  visited  by  epidemics  of  the  malady,  and  among  the  most  famous  was 
the  truly  pandemic  prevalence  of  "black  death"  in  Euf)ore  during  the  fourteenth 
century.  Another  virulent  outbreak  occurred  in  London  in  l()(>o,  destroying 
more  than  70,000  persons.  In  May,  1894,  a  severe  epidemic  prevailc»<l  in 
Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  to  which  cities  it  had  l)een  imported  from  Northern 
India.  In  September,  1896,  the  plague  appeared  in  Bombay  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Since  then  the  plague  has  shown  periods  of  decrease  followed 
by  others  of  decided  increase,  and  the  total  plague  statistics  for  the  Bombay 
Presidency  from  Septeml)er,  189(),  to  January  13,  1899,  are  214,197  cases  and 
109,240  deaths.  In  the  autumn  of  1899.  2  cases  were  brought  to  New  York 
harl)or,  and  on  March  6,  1900,  it  appeared  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  San 
Francisco,  and  31  cases  were  officially  reported  between  that  date  and  February 
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13, 1901.  It  has  reached  several  European  ports — Oporto,  Hamburg,  Glasgow, 
London.  W.  J.  Simpson^  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  history  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  plague. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — During  the  epidemic  at  Hong-Kong,  Kit»- 
sato  and  Yersin,  working  independently  (1894),  discovered  the  special  or- 
ganism of  the  plague  {BaciUus  pestis  bvhoniccB).  It  stains  deeply  at  the  ends, 
giving  the  apperance  of  a  pair  of  micrococci,  but  is  really  a  short  rod-badllos 
with  rounded  ends.  Pure  cultures  can  be  made,  and  when  animab  (mice, 
rats,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits)  are  inoculated  with  these  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  produced. 

Predisposing  Causes. — There  are  (a)  unhygienic  conditons,  and  (6)  seasons. 
Broca  states  that  epidemics  of  pneumonic  plague  occur  in  winter,  and  those 
of  bubonic  form  in  summer. 

Inside  the  body  the  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  lungs  (plague-pneu- 
monia— ^where  it  is  often  combined  with  the  pneumococcus  and  staphylococcus), 
in  the  enlarged  glands,  in  the  pus  from  the  buboes  and  the  blood.  Oviside  the 
body  among  infected  materials  are  dust  from  sputum,  plague-infected  flies, 
fleas,  the  excreta,  food,  and  soil. 

Modes  of  Transmission  and  Entrance  into  the  Body. — According  to 
Kitasato,  the  bacillus  enters  either  through  the  digestive  (rare)  or  respiratory 
tract  or  the  skin  {e.  g.,  abrasions  of  the  feet,  bites  of  sucking  insects).  The 
point  of  infection  is  usually  a  gland  or  croup  of  glands  (Flexner)  causing  the 
primary  bubo.  The  bubonic  pest  is  spread  by  two  principal  factors — ^the  rat 
and  man  (Simond).  In  most  outbreaks  of  human  plague  rats  had  the  disease 
both  before  and  during  the  epidemic  (Clemow).  The  rat  b  the  carrier  from 
house  to  house.  Infected  rats,  ship-born,  are  the  most  probable  carriers  of 
the  disease  for  long  distances.  Infected  humans  are  recognized  at  quarantine 
stations;  infected  rats  escape  from  ships  without  any  evidence  of  bearing 
plague  germs.  Flies,  fleas,  ants,  and  other  insects  may  act  as  carriers  from  rat 
to  man.  The  rat  flea  carries  the  contagion  from  one  rat  to  another.  Nuttall's 
studies  indicate  that  transmission  of  the  poison  by  stinging  insects  is  extremdy 
rare.  Certain  animals  besides  rats  (mice,  tarabagans,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits, 
pigs,  horses)  may  become  infected  and  transmit  the  disease  to  healthy  fn^imnk- 
McCoy  and  othere  have  found  the  plague  bacillus,  pathogenic  for  rats  and 
guinea-pigs,  in  the  ground  squirrel.  Yersin  established  the  contagion  of 
plague  by  keeping  inoculated  rats  and  healthy  mice  in  the  same  place  (Payne, 
in  AUbutt's  System).  The  disease  is  commonly  transmitted  by  foci  of  the 
infection  (houses,  ships),  by  fomites,  and  possibly  by  plague-infected  food  and 
immune  carriers. 

Clinical  History. — Varieties. — ^The  classiflcation  is  based  on  the 
particular  system  of  the  body  principally  invaded  as  follows:  (a)  Bubonic 
(glandular);  (6)  septicemic  (circulatory);  (c)  pneumonic.  Formeriy  two 
distinct  forms,  (1)  pestis  minor,  or  larval  plague,  and  (2)  pestis  major,  or  the 
severe  epidemic  form,  were  recognized. 

Incubation. — This  lasts  from  two  to  five  or,  rarely,  eight  days.  In 
malignant  epidemics  it  may  be  but  three  or  four  hours.  Prodromata  may 
be  observed  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours;  they  are  intense  headache, 
vertigo,  and  an  unsteady  gait.     The  physiognomy  is  stupid. 

(a)  Bubonic  Type. — This  t>T)e  corresponds  to  the  so-called  pestis  minor 
{vide  ante),  often  a  forerunner  of  severe  epidemics.  It  is  characterized  by 
swelling  of  the  lymphatics,  lasting  about  a  fortnight,  with  slight  general 
disturbance,  as  a  rule.  The  bubonic,  however,  may  merge  into  the  sep- 
ticemic or  pneumonic  forms.     Such  symptoms  as  halting  speech,  staggering 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  1905. 
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gait»  great  prostration,  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  and  more  or  less  lymphatic 
involvement  are  common  to  all  varieties. 

(6)  Septicemic  Type. — Invasion  may  be  abrupt;  less  commonly  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  prodromes  mentioned  above;  and  rarely  bilious  vomiting  or  hemat- 
emesis  are  the  ushering-in  symptoms.  A  prolonged  rigor  or  repeated  shiver- 
ings  occur.  The  temperature  does  not  rise  to  a  high  level,  100*^  F.  (37.7°  C), 
owing  to  profound  prostration,  and  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  thread-like, 
although  variable  in  force  and  character.  Delirium  or  coma  tends  to  supervene. 
Debility  may  now  be  extreme,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  the  initial  period. 
More  commonly  this  threatened  collapse  is  survived,  and  then  (second  to  the 
fifth  day)  the  most  characteristic  feature  almost  always  appears — secondary 
buboes  or  inflammation  of  the  lymph-glands,  most  commonly  the  inguinal, 
but  also  the  axillary  and  cervical.  The  latter  enlarge  and  are  painful.  Resolu- 
tion may  occur,  or  they  may  remain  unchanged,  particularly  in  fatal  cases. 
Suppuration  may  also  occur,  and  rarely  gangrene,  forming  the  so-called 
carbuncle.^  Petechise  and  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  as  shown  by  bleedings 
from  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines,  arise  in  the  worst  forms.  In  this 
variety  blood  obtained  by  puncture  of  spleen,  liver,  and  other  organs  shows  the 
microbe  in  pure  culture. 

(c)  Pneumonic  Type. — Pneumonic  plague,  where  primary  localization 
of  the  disease  in  lungs  occurs,  commences  with  a  rigor,  malaise,  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  Fever,  varying  in  range  from  102° 
to  105°  F.  (38.8°-40.5°  C.),  hurried  breathing  with  oppression,  cough,  and  blood- 
tinged  sputiun  soon  appear.  The  physical  signs,  especially  the  stethoscopic, 
may  be  those  of  bronchopneumonia.  The  local  symptoms  grow  worse,  cyanosis, 
deliriiun,  and  later  coma  supervene,  while  the  heart's  action  faib  and  death 
occurs  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  days  of  the  illness.  In  cases  which  recover 
or  become  protracted,  buboes  may  appear,  and  rarely  these  develop  early  in 
plague  pneumonia. 

{d)  An  intestinal  type,  with  marked  hematemesis,  bloody  diarrhea,  and 
adbominal  pains,  also  occurs. 

{e)  Abortive  Type  (Pestis  Ambvlans). — Certain  epidemics  are  distin- 
guishable by  the  larger  proportion  of  mild  cases  (Manson).  The  patient  may 
be  so  little  inconvenienced  as  to  be  able  to  be  about  throughout  the  illness. 

Plague  pneumonia  may  also  be  secondary  to,  or  symptomatic  of,  other 
t^-pes,  the  microbe  having  reached  the  lung  metastatically,  or  possibly  has 
been  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  This  form  likewise  simulates  lobular  pneu- 
monia in  its  clinical  features,  and  a  pure  growth  of  the  plague  bacillus  can  be 
obtained  on  making  cultures  from  the  sputum. 

Sequelae. — Paralysis  of  various  kinds,  myocardial  weakness,  and  recur- 
ring suppuration  of  buboes  are  the  principal  sequels  of  the  disease. 

Relapses  rarely  occur,  and  are  dangerous. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  ease  and  certainty  when  the  disease 
occurs  in  endemic  centers,  but  when  it  occurs  elsewhere  its  recognition 
offers  some  difiiculty.  The  bubonic  type  is  easily  recognized,  as  a  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  differentite  between  primary  plague  pneumonia  and 
ordinary'  lobar  or  bronchopneumonia  is  puzzling.  A  certain  diagnosis  rests 
upon  bacteriologic  evidence  alone.  Blood-cultures  are  positive  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  agglutination  reaction  does  not  become  positive 
until  after  four  or  more  days  have  elapsed. 

Prognosis  and  Mortality. — The  death-rate  is  high,  ranging  from 
40  per  cent,  (rare)  to  80  or  even  90  per  cent.  Among  favorable  indications  is 
suppuration  of  the  buboes.     On  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  disappearance  of  a 

« Saunders'  Year-Book,  1902,  p.  378. 
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group  of  swollen  glands  is  a  bad  augury.  Additional  unfavorable  indications 
are  plague-pneumonia,  intense  toxic  features,  with  cardiac  dilatation,  purpuric 
spots  ("tokens")*  and  hemorrhages. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — ^The  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the 
individual  relate  to  the  abandoning  of  all  unsanitary  habits,  the  isolation  of 
the  sick,  and  the  avoidance  of  prolonged  contact  with  infected  patients  or 
dwellings.  Personal  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  abrasion  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  important  prophylactic  measures  (White).  It  would  seem 
that  doctors  and  even  nurses  and  attendants  in  well-ordered  and  propeily 
ventilated  hospitals  rarely  take  the  plague. 

The  prophylaxis  of  the  public  embraces:  (a)  Isolation  of  the  sick  and 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  sick-room,  the  bed  and  bed-linen,  the  vomitiia» 
and  the  stools.  Kitasato  advocates  steaming  the  bed  at  212®  F.  (100°  C.) 
for  one  hour,  or  exposure  for  a  few  hours  to  sunlight,  and  the  burning  of  all 
infected  articles.  "After  recovery  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  isolation  for  at 
least  one  month."  Cases  of  pestis  ambiUans  must  be  found  and  treated  oo 
account  of  their  bearing  on  the  spread  of  the  graver  types.  The  infected  houses 
are  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  a  pure  water-supply  procured.  (6) 
Protective  inoculation  or  treatment  by  vaccination  of  healthy  persons  seems 
efficient,  though  "the  immunity  following  prophylactic  vaccination  is  relatively 
short"  (Park),  and  is,  therefore,  of  value  chiefly  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic 
Haffkine^  states  that  at  Hubli  the  difference  in  mortality  of  those  inoculated 
and  of  those  uninoculated  averages  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  The  dose  was 
2.5  c.c.  The  experiments  of  Strong  and  Teague  indicate  that  prophylactic 
inoculation  does  not  protect  against  pneumonic  infection  in  man.  Calmette 
recommends  Yersin*s  antiplague  serum  for  prophylactic  pmposes  in  pref- 
erence to  Haffkine's  vaccine.  Strong  advocates  the  injection  of  attenuated 
living  cultures  of  Bacillus  pestis  as  a  method  of  immunization.  Buchanan^ 
advocates  the  keeping  of  cats  to  destroy  the  root  of  the  trouble — the  rats. 
The  methods  of  plague  prevention  used  by  United  States  Public  Health 
officers  include  the  catching  and  destruction  of  rats,  rat-proofing  buOdings, 
wharves,  etc.,  rat-guards  on  lines  from  boats  to  the  shore,  the  fending  off  of 
boats  at  least  eight  feet  from  the  shore  and  the  elevation  of  gangways  when  not 
in  use,  and  the  extermination  of  all  other  rodents,  for  example,  the  ground 
squirrel. 

Treatment  of  the  Attacks. — The  diet  should  be  liquid  and  nourishing, 
while  free  stimulation  is  demanded  from  the  onset.  Medicines  are  used  to 
combat  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Delirium  and  pain  are  to  be  met  by  morphia 
or  hyoscin,  and  high  temperature  by  hydrotherapy. 

Local  Treatment. — Cantlie  does  not  believe  in  local  measures  before 
suppuration  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  Nesfield  notes  that  early  indsioo 
into  a  plague  gland  produces  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  patient's 
condition.^ 

Specific  Therapy. — Antiplague  serum  exercises  a  specific  action  (Yersin). 
Of  20  cases  treated,  2  died — a  mortality  of  7.G  per  cent.  Calmette^  states  that 
serum  injection  provokes  rapid  destruction  of  the  bacilli  by  phagocytosis. 
As  a  curative  dose,  100  c.c.  must  be  injected  intravenously,  and  repeated 
in  twenty-four  hours  if  there  he  fever  still.  Choksys  concludes  that  in  the 
Yersin-Roux  antiplague  serum  we  possess  an  efficacious  remedy,  especially  if 
used  during  the  first  few  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  serious  complications 
being  averted. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  Ixv,  No.  418.  «  Bnt.  Med.  Jour.,  May  30,  1908. 
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ERYSIPELAS 

(jSi(.  Anthony* 8  Fire) 

Definition. — A  specific,  acute  contagious  disease,  characterized  by 
a  special  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  with  a  tendency 
to  spread,  high  fever,  moderate  prostration,  a  disposition  to  mixed  infection, 
and  an  average  duration  of  fourteen  days.  It  usually  occurs  as  an  endemic 
disease,  though  also  in  epidemic  form. 

Pathology. — Erysipelas  is  a  specific  inflammation  involving  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  and,  less  commonly,  the  mucous  surfaces.  When  inflammation 
extends  to  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  there  follows,  as  a  rule,  suppura- 
tion. The  causative  cocci  are  found  in  the  superficial  lymph-vessels  and  spaces 
of  the  affected  skin.  Beyond  the  border  of  the  inflamed  region  they  occupy 
chiefly  the  lymph-vessels,  where  they  are  finally  overpowered  by  the  phagocytic 
leukocytes.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  the  changes  of  simple  inflamma- 
tion. Pericarditb,  endocarditis  (rarely  malignant  endocarditis),  pleuritis, 
and  nephritis  may  be  noted. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — The  specific  cause  of  the  disease  was  held  at 
one  time  to  be  the  Streptococcus  erysipelatis,  but  by  some  it  is  now  believed 
that  this  organism  is  identical  with  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  by  others 
that,  although  essentially  the  latter  organism,  it  takes  on  certain  characteristics 
while  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  skin  which  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary 
hemolytic  streptococcus.  Favorite  situations  of  the  streptococci  are  the 
lymph-vessels  of  the  skin  and  the  cutaneous  connective  tissue.  It  is  especially 
abundant  near  the  advancing  border  of  the  erysipelatous  area,  but  is  rarely 
found  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  blood-serum  it  is  caused  to  disappear  by  the 
action  of  the  phagocytes;  yet  in  exceptional  cases  intra-uterine  infection  has 
occurred. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Season. — In  a  paper  on  "Seasonal  Influences 
in  Erysij)elas,  with  Statistics,'*'  I  have  shown,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
2010  cases  collected  from  different  sources,  that  the  various  seasons  of  the  year 
exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  this  affection.  Thus  month 
by  month  the  cases  increase,  in  slightly  varying  ratio,  from  August  to  April, 
the  latter  month  giving  the  greatest  number,  and  then  there  is  a  rapid  decrease 
from  April  to  August,  when  we  find  the  smallest  number.  Again,  one-half  of 
all  the  cases  occur  during  the  months  of  Feburary,  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  15.9  per  cent,  during  the  month  of  April  alone.  It  was  found  that  a  low 
barometer  and  mean  relative  humidity  invariably  correspond  with  the  annual 
period  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur,  and  that  the  highest  per- 
centage of  relative  humidity  corresponds  with  the  months  affording  the 
fewest  cases. 

(2)  kge, — From  the  notes  of  1894  cases  I  found  that  in  25.8  per  cent. 
the  age  of  the  patient  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  After  fifty  years 
the  cases  decrease  rapidly,  and  more  than  15  per  cent,  occur  before  the  age  of 
twenty.     The  great  liability  of  newborn  infants  is  well  known. 

(3)  Sex. — This  factor  was  noted  in  1767  cases,  and  a  marke<i  preponderance 
of  the  male  over  the  female  sex  was  noted  (about  3  to  2). 

(4)  Prerious  Attacks. — ()f  450  cases,  there  had  been  previous  attacks  in 
39  (8.()  j)er  cent.),  in  one  instance  four,  and  in  another  seven,  while  second  and 
thinl  recurrences  were  not  uncommon. 

(5)  Family  predisposition  exercises  a  slight  though  decided  influence. 

•  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Climatalog.  Assoc. ^  1893. 
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(6)  Certain  Antecedent  Affections. — Dr.  M.  Booth  Miller  examined  the 
history  of  301  cases,  and  found  that  acute  coryza  preceded  the  attack  in  13 
instances.  Slight  lesions  of  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane  may  be 
assumed  to  exist  in  such  instances.  That  certain  chronic  diseases  (chronic 
Bright's,  phthisis,  organic  heart  disease,  chronic  alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver)  augment  a  receptivity  to  the  complaint  has  also  been  brought  to  li^t 
by  my  researches. 

(7)  Slight  Injuries,  Abrasions,  etc. — Erysipelas  will  not  develop  on  i 
surface  which  does  not  present  a  break,  but  with  this  present  may  do  so  though 
the  latter  be  so  trivial  as  to  escape  observation.  Slight  abrasions  and  fissures, 
either  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  in  the  skin  of  the  face  or  ear,  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  slight  injuries,  are  liable  to  furnish  a  highway  for  the  organ- 
ism. Yet  in  643  out  of  the  2010  cases  mentioned  above,  previous  lesions  were 
noted  in  but  13.  Women  who  have  been  recently  delivered  and  persons  sub- 
jected to  surgical  operations  are  peculiarly  liable,  and  any  deep-seated  focus 
of  irritation  (necrotic  bone,  chronic  abscess,  appendicitis)  may  give  rise  to 
erysipelas. 

(8)  Antihygienic  Surroundings. — These  doubtless  predispose  to  the  affec- 
tion, as  has  been  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions in  which  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  markedly  faulty. 

Modes  of  Conveyance  of  the  Coniagixm. — The  latter  may  be  air-borne  for 
short  distances  at  least.  It  has  been  collected  from  the  air  of  rooms  and  wards 
occupied  by  erysipelas  patients.  It  is  usually  transferred  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
distance  by  fomites,  by  instruments,  unclean  hands,  etc.  The  infecting  mi- 
crobe is  inoculated  through  small  and  even  invisible  lesions  of  the  skin  about 
the  nose  and  mouth  (spontaneous  or  facial  erysipelas).  It  is  possible  for 
intravascular  infection  to  occur. 

Clinical  History. — I  shall  discuss  only  idiopaihic  erysip>elas,  the  trau- 
matic variety  falling  within  the  domain  of  surgical  treatises. 

Incubation. — This  is  somewhat  varied,  though  it  ranges  usually  from  seven 
to  fourteen  days.  The  prodromal  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  gen«al 
in  character,  consisting  in  headache,  restlessness,  cough  and  sore  throat, 
anorexia,  and  slight  or  moderate  pyrexia.  These  endure  for  a  very  varinble 
period — from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 

Invasion  Stage. — The  symptoms  are  (1)  local  and  (2)  general. 

(1)  At  first  the  affected  part  feels  hot,  tense,  painful,  and  is  tender  to  the 
touch.  A  circumscribed  area  becomes  red,  swollen,  firm,  and  shining,  and 
simultaneously  the  subjective  symptoms  (pain,  heat,  etc.)  become  aggravated. 
The  point  of  election  is  usually  on  the  nose,  but  it  may  be  on  the  ear,  the  face, 
or  elsewhere  about  the  head.  The  inflamed,  swollen  zone  spreads,  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  head.  Separating  the  diseased 
from  the  unaffected  skin  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation — an  elevated 
brawny  ridge — this  ridge  presents  a  "zigzag  irregularity  of  outline  like  the 
burned  edges  of  a  sheet  of  paper"  (Warren).  While  the  inflammation  is  advanc- 
ing there  may  be  noted,  beyond  the  border  of  the  latter,  little  red  streaks  and 
spots  that  grow  in  area  till  at  last  they  l>ecome  confluent.  Any  natural  prom- 
inence or  fold  in  the  integument  may  prevent  extension  of  the  inflammation 
{e.  g.,  nasolabial  folds).  In  cases  of  average  severity  the  face  is  much  swoUen, 
the  eyes  closed  on  account  of  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  the  ears  greatly  en- 
larged (better  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other),  the  scalp  swollen  and  tender, 
and  the  facial  lineaments  often  changed  beyond  recognition.  Tenderness 
to  pressure  is  a  constant  feature.  In  a  minority  of  the  cases  the  inflanunatory 
process  extends  from  the  head  to  the  arms,  to  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  lower 
extremities  {erysipelas  migrans),  and  in  such  instances  the  face  may  be  healed 
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whfle  the  disease  is  yet  extending.  When  the  disease  is  arrested  the  peripheral 
ridge  ceases  to  extend  and  grows  pale. 

The  epidermal  layer  may  become  elevated  over  circumscribed  areas, 
giving  rise  to  larger  or  smaller  vesicles  or  bullae  (erysipelas  tesicvlosum).  Sup- 
puration may  attack  these  large  vesicles,  whereupon  they  fill  with  pus  (ery- 
sipelas  pusttdosum).  From  intense  infiltration  the  part  or  parts  may  become 
gangrenous — erysipelas  gangramosum.  Enlargement  of  the  cerebral  lymph- 
glands  is  common.  Desquamation  follows  erysipelas,  and  the  complexion 
is  more  delicate  than  before  the  attack. 

(2)  General  Symptoms. — With  the  onset  of  the  attack  the  patient  is  seized 
with  repeated  fits  of  chilliness;  less  conmionly  a  severe  rigor  occurs.  Im- 
mediately, and  more  rapidly  than  before,  the  temperature  rises  to  a  height  of 
104  or  105*"  F.  (40^-40.5°  C.)  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  As  a  rule  the 
temperature  reaches  its  maximum  (105°  to  107°  F.— 40.5°--41.6°  C.)  on  the 
third  evening.  Marked  nocturnal  remissions  of  temprature  (2°  to  5°  F. — 
l.l°-2.7°  C.)  after  a  few  days  of  continued  fever  are  the  rule.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  temperature  declines  rapidly  to  normal,  i.  e,,  by  crisis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  course  of  the  fever  is  prolonged  and  defervescence  may  be  less 
critical  Oysis).  In  erysipelas  migrans  a  long  and  decidedly  irregular  tempera- 
ture-curve b  presented,  and  the  same  remark  applies  when  complications 
are  present.  Czyhlarz^  reports  29  afebrile  erysipelas  cases,  all  in  women. 
The  pulse  is  frequent,  of  good  volume,  and  soft.  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
firm the  observations  of  Da  Costa,  Striimpell,  and  others  that  the  cutaneous 
inflammation  in  erysipelas  may  advance  to  a  slight  extent  even  after  the 
temperature  has  returned  to  the  normal  grade. 

The  tongue  is  furred,  the  anorexia  intensified,  and  nausea  and  vomiting 
occur.  The  bott>els  are  usually  constipated,  though  I  have  observed  instances 
in  which  marked  diarrhea  developed  at  a  late  stage.  The  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  causing  swelling 
and  edema  of  the  parts.  It  may  also  involve  the  serous  membranes,  though 
rarely.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  intense  headache  and  restlessness,  with 
some  mental  aberration  at  night.  Actual  nocturnal  delirium  appears  in  the 
severer  forms,  and  in  drunkards  delirium  tremens  may  suddenly  develop. 
The  urine  presents  the  usual  febrile  characters.  Commonly  it  contains  a 
little  albumin,  and  rarely  acute  nephritis  occurs  as  a  complication.  Urobil- 
inuria,  the  expression  of  an  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  was  present  in 
9  cases  reported  by  Hildebrandt.  A  polymorphonuclear  leukocytosis,  parallel 
with  the  severity  of  the  infection,  occurs  in  erysipelas. 

There  is  a  direct  correspondence  between  the  intensity  of  the  local  and 
constitutional  disturbances  in  this  disease.  Often  in  severe  forms  (such  as  are 
apt  to  arise  in  old,  much  enfeebled,  or  intemperate  j)ersons)  of  facial  erysipelas 
the  typhoid  (adynamic)  condition  b  developed. 

Complications  and  Varieties. — An  analysis  of  1674  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas with  particular  reference  to  complications  gave  an  interesting  series 
of  results.  Some  are  given  here  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence: 
Abscess,  105;  rheumatism,  20;  delirium  tremens,  10;  lobar  pneumonia,  active 
delirium,  phlebitis,  pleurisy,  each  7;  acute  nephritis,  6:  syno\ntis  and  diarrhea, 
each  5;  tonsillitis,  3;  catarrhal  pneumonia,  otitis  media,  edema  of  the  larynx, 
acute  bronchitis,  each  2.*  Some  of  these  conditions  are  septic  in  nature  and 
due  to  the  primary  infection. 

The  fact  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  relatively  frequent  compli- 
cation of  erysipelas  is  worthy  of  special  notice.    The  symptoms  of  rheuma- 

»  Berliner  klin.  Woch.,  September  11.  1911. 
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tism  usually  come  on  several  days  after  the  onset  of  erysipelas.  In  a  few 
instances  pneumonia  appeared  early,  being  due  most  probably  to  special  local- 
izations of  the  specific  streptococcus.  In  2  cases  acute  nephritis  developed 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack.  Meningitis  was  present  in  a  single 
instance  only. 

Three  other  forms — namely,  phlegmonous  or  cellulocutaneous,  relapnn§ 
erysipelas,  and  erysipelas  neonatorum — should  be  mentioned.  The  first 
exhibits  an  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  tends  to  sup- 
purate. Relapsing  erysipelas  constitutes  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
recurring  at  intervals,  and  usually  in  the  same  locality.  It  is  commonly  due 
to  some  deep-seated  focus  of  suppuration.  Erysipelas  neonatorum  is  the 
result  of  infection  of  the  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord.  From  the  navel  the 
inflammation  spreads  to  the  thighs  and  genitals.  As  a  rule,  there  is  fever, 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  fatal  collapse. 

Sequelae. — The  hair  often  falls,  but  it  is  usually  replaced  by  a  fresh 
crop.  Otitis  media  and  chronic  nephritis  may  date  from  an  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas. Per  contra,  erysipelas  is  reputed  to  be  curative  of  certain  affections 
(eczema,  lupus,  carcinoma,  sarcoma). 

Out  of  476  cases  collected  by  me  relapses  occurred  in  54  (11.3  per  cent.), 
and  in  1  of  these  instances  5  relapses  occurred;  in  2  others,  4.^ 

The  diagnosis  is  made  with  ease  after  the  eruption  has  fully  developed, 
and  its  appearance,  seat,  and  behavior,  particularly  the  manner  of  extension 
of  the  brawny,  ridge-like  edge  (best  marked  on  the  forehead),  are  the  features 
that  distinguish  it  from  every  other  disease.  A  bacteriologic  diagnosis  is 
often  possible,  the  streptococcus  being  found  in  the  pus  and  secretions  from 
the  nasopharynx. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Erylhema  produces  superficial  redness,  but  is 
not  attended  with  heat,  swelling,  or  fever.  Urticaria  assumes  the  form  of 
pale-red  circular  wheals,  which  cause  marked  itching  and  appear  in  suc- 
cessive crops,  often  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  ActUe  eczema 
of  the  face,  when  intense,  may  resemble  erysipelas;  but  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
border  and  mode  of  progression  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  disease.  Again, 
eczema  produces  troublesome  itching,  and  the  swelling  is  less  than  in  erysipelas. 
Chronic  erythematous  eczema  is  met  with  later  in  life,  is  without  fever,  without 
any  considerable  swelling  or  pain,  and  excites  intense  itching.  Eczema  nodosum 
is  characterized  by  its  nodosities  near  the  joints. 

Course  and  Duration. — In  my  own  experience,  based  upon  1880 
cases,^  the  average  duration  (including  the  prodromal  stage  and  period  of 
convalescence)  in  persons  under  forty  years  of  age  is  fourteen  day.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  much  lengthened  by  complications,  the  pre-existenoe 
of  chronic  aflPections,  and  by  age  (after  the  fiftieth  year). 

The  prognosis  is  favorable,  and  it  is  rare  for  erysipelas  to  assume  i 
malignant  type.  Perhaps  the  chief  dangers  lie  in  certain  complications, 
especially  extensive  suppuration,  pneumonia,  acute  nephritis,  delirium  tre- 
mens, etc.  Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  comparatively  harmless;  but  pretious 
debility,  especially  if  dependent  upon  chronic  diseases,  as  s^'philis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  gout,  tuberculosis,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  like, 
increases  the  percentage  of  deaths  consideral)ly.  Again,  age  has  a  positi\'e 
influence  upon  the  mortality,  which  it  augments  moderately  after  the  forty- 
fifth  year,  and  most  decidedly  after  the  sixtieth  year.  Of  2663  deaths  due  to 
erysipelas  (United  States  Census  Report),  the  death-rate  per  100,000  in- 
habitants was  as  follows:  under  five  years,  31.34;  five  to  fifteen  years,  0.81; 
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fifteen  to  forty-five  years,  2.80;  forty-five  to  sixty-five  years,  8.88;  sixty-five 
and  over,  38.55  (Wm.  L.  Rodman).    Death  is  due  to  exhaustion. 

The  mortality  rate  is  low,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  my  own  collective 
investigations  into  the  subject.  I  found  the  general  average  death-rate  to 
be  5.6  per  cent.,  while  in  cases  from  private  practice  it  was  4  per  cent.  In 
persons  over  seventy  years  it  was  46  per  cent.  The  traumatic  cases  gave 
a  mortality  of  14.5  per  cent. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  erysipelas  falls  naturally  into  four 
subdivisions:  (1)  Dietetic,  (2)  constitutional,  (3)  local,  (4)  prophylactic. 

(1)  Dietetic. — Proper  attention  to  the  diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  It 
must  be  generous  and  composed  of  highly  nutritious  articles,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  high,  only  liquid  forms  of  nourishment  should  be  administered  in  defi- 
nite quantities  and  at  stated,  brief  intervals.  Rectal  alimentation  should 
be  resorted  to  if  the  stomach  rejects  a  suitable  dietary.  Lack  of  attention  to 
the  patient's  diet  during  the  primary  attack  tends  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  relapse.  In  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  vitality 
is  lowered  on  account  of  previous  chronic  diseases,  correct  alimentation  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

(2)  Constitational. — When,  despite  an  appropriate  diet,  the  pulse  be- 
comes very  rapid  and  feeble,  the  heart's  first  sound  indistinct,  and  the 
tongue  dry,  indications  for  the  use  of  stimulants  exist.  Strychnin  gives 
prompt  results  and  digitalis  may  be  used  in  severe  cases.  In  marked  gastric 
irritability  champagne  is  to  be  preferred.  The  eliminative  organs,  especially 
the  kidneys,  are  to  be  stimulated  by  free  water  drinking  so  as  to  rid  the 
economy  of  the  toxins. 

The  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  was  first  extensively  used  in  this  disease 
by  English  authorities,  and  was  formerly  regarded  by  most  clinicians  as  a 
truly  specific  remedy.  In  74  cases  of  erysipelas  which  were  treated  by  this 
remedy  alone,  the  average  quantity  being  1  dram  (4.0)  daily  in  divided  doses, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  by  Drs.  Lewis,  DaCosta,  Longstreth,  Meigs,  and 
others,  the  death-rate  was  4  j)er  cent.*  Other  preparations  of  iron,  however, 
are  equally  efficacious.  Quinin  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  erysipelas,  and  during 
the  past  twelve  years  I  have  employed  it  in  not  less  than  30  cases,  confining  its 
use  to  instances  in  which  the  temperature  touched  103°  F.  (39.4®  C),  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  in  uncomplicated  cases  (22  in  number)  the  nocturnal 
remissions  were  decidedly  greater.  In  every  instance  iron  in  some  form  was 
administered  simultaneously.  Numerous  antiseptic  remedies  have  been  rec- 
ommended. 

Certain  symptoms  demand  internal  medication.  When  the  fever  is  high, 
its  reduction  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  cold  spongings  combined  with 
the  ice-cap,  or  cold  or  gradually  cooled  baths.  Guaiacol  applied  externally 
has  recently  been  employed  for  the  same  purp>ose. 

For  marked  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  active 
delirium,  hyoscin  hydrobromate  (gr.  -j-J^j — 0.0006)  has  been  tried  hypoder- 
mically  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia  hospitals, 
and  has  given  promise  of  being  a  valuable  remedy.  It  should  not  be  employed 
when  the  heart  power  is  deficient.  For  the  same  indication  we  may  utilize  the 
following:  Sodium  bromid,  gr.  v  (0.3)  evwy  two  hours,  or  gr.  xx  to  xxx  (1.3- 
2.0)  at  night;  morphin,  gr.  J  (0.008),  and  chloral,  gr.  x  (0.6),  in  combination 
every  half-hour  for  three  doses;  potassium  bromid,  gr.  x  (0.6),  and  tincture  of 
cannabis  indica,  tirx  (0.6),  in  combination,  and  morphin,  gr.  J  (0.01),  hypo- 
derm  ically. 

» Anders:  Therap,  Oat.,  July  16,  1894. 
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The  treatment  of  the  various  complications  must  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  principles  applicable  to  each. 

Specific  Therapy, — Andr^,  Robinson,  Cox,  Anderson,  and  others  have 
reported  instances  of  the  successful  use' of  antistreptococcic  serum.  The 
serum  is  injected  subcutaneously;  its  influence  endures  over  several  days,  but 
it  is  important  that  the  injections  are  repeated  at  forty-eight-hour  intervals. 
Marmorek's  serum  (care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  too  old)  is  to  be  preferred. 
G.  H.  Sherman  reports  uniformly  good  results  from  the  use  of  stock  vacrines 
(streptococcic),  especially  when  used  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
dose  is  20,000,000  for  the  adult,  and  where  local  improvement  with  the  rediic> 
tion  of  temperature  does  not  occur,  this  should  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

(3)  Local  measures  have  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  treatment 
of  erysipelas.  In  my  paper  previously  cited  those  most  frequently  used  wefe 
elm  (37  cases);  lead  water  and  laudanum  (20  cases);  carbolic  acid  (1  :40), 
injected  subcutaneously  (18  cases);  zinc  oxid  (14  cases);  mercuric  chlorid 
solution  (14  cases);  ichthyol  ointment  with  lanolin  (8  cases). 

I».    Ichthyolis,  Sss  (15.0); 

Camphorae,  3ss  (2.0); 

Unguenti  iodi,  q.  s.ad  Sij  (60.0). — ^M. 
Sig.  Apply  as  directed. 

Many  of  these  preparations  were  prescribed  for  their  eflfect  in  excluding 
the  air — a  leading  indication.  This  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meeting  by  the  use 
of  carbolized  vaselin  or  cool  carbolized  oil.  Ichthyol-collodion  (strei^gth  10  to 
50  per  cent.),  painted  over  the  erysipelatous  area  and  also  over  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin  for  2  or  3  cm.,  has  been  advocated. 

Tucker^  recommends  the  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  in  water.  This  is  applied  in  facial  cases  on  a  mask  consisting  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thicknesses  of  ordinary  gauze,  of  sufficient  size  to  extend 
beyond  the  area  involved,  with  a  small  opening  to  permit  breathing,  but 
none  for  the  eyes.  After  thorough  saturation  with  the  solution,  the  mask  is 
applied  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  wax  paper;  it  is  wetted  often  enough  to 
assure  a  moist  dressing — usually  every  second  hour.  The  dressing  should 
not  be  removed  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  hours  to  permit  an  inspection  of 
the  parts. 

A  knowledge  of  the  microbic  nature  of  erysipelas  has  led  to  the  local  ap- 
plication of  numerous  antiseptic  remedies.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
method  of  injecting  carbolic  acid.  Here  the  aim  is  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
inflammatory  process  by  inserting  the  needle  at  numerous  pK)ints  just  beyond 
the  inflamed  border.  The  method  (introduced  by  Heuter)  has  been  much 
practised  by  Henry  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  is  especially  applicable 
in  erysipelas  migrans.  Arneth  found  that  painting  the  region  and  vicinity 
three  or  four  times  daily  with  a  5  per  cent,  oil  solution  of  phenol  was  most 
effectual  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  extension  of  the  affected  area.  In  the 
statistics  before  given  a  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid  (1  :  4000)  was  used 
locally  in  14  instances,  to  which  I  can  add  the  results  of  12  others  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital  and  in  private  practice.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  injected 
beneath  the  skin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carbolic  acid.  More  recently  it  has  been 
recommended  to  scarify  the  affected  part  and  follow  with  the  application  of 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  streptococcus  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  more  suj)erficial  channels  of  the  corium,  it  follows  that  it 
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may  be  attacked  directly  by  the  mercuric  chlorid  solution  when  the  latter  is 
used  after  scarification.  G.  L.  Curtis  advises  sodium  sulphate,  which  acts 
by  depriving  the  germs  of  oxygen,  as  a  local  application.  MacLennan  advo- 
cates a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  as  a  local  remedy.  Where  the  skin 
is  tightly  stretched  or  bound  to  the  tissues  lying  beneath  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  the  onward  progress  of  the  disease  to  stop.  For  this  reason 
Wolfler  recommends  stretching  the  skin  with  adhesive  plaster  strips.  The 
strips  are  put  on  about  ^  inch  beyond  the  margin  of  the  inflammation  and 
pulled  as  tightly  as  possible.  Frequently  the  straps  will  completely  limit  the 
inflammatory  area. 

(4)  Pnqi^bylaziB  embraces  isolation  and  care  of  the  skin  of  the  whole 
body.  Bathing  with  a  boric-acid  wash  (3  per  cent.),  at  intervals  of  several 
hours,  so  as  to  disinfect  the  desquamating  epidermis,  removes  a  source  of 
danger.  It  is  probable  that  relapses  are  sometimes  due  to  auto-infection. 
Frequent  change  of  the  body-linen  is  to  be  advised  and  removal  to  another 
room  during  convalescence  may  prevent  a  relapse.  Admission  of  erysipelatous 
patients  to  hospitals  should  be  refused  except  that  such  institutions  be  provided 
with  an  isolation  building. 


DIPHTHERIA 

{Diphtheritic;  Angina  Maligna;  Croup) 

Definition. — An  acute,  contagious  disease  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus,  and  characterized,  anatomically,  by  a  croupous-diphtheritic  faucitis, 
less  commonly  rhinitis  and  laryngitis.  Clinically,  it  is  characterized  by  ir- 
regular fever,  prostration,  and  albuminuria;  also  by  the  secondary  develop- 
ment of  toxemia,  and  often  cardiac  failure.  It  is  commonly  followed  by  peculiar 
paralyses.  In  large  municipalities  it  behaves  endemically,  and  from  time  to 
time  epidemically.     The  disease,  however,  is  less  prevalent  than  formerly. 

Pantdodiphiheria. — There  are  forms  of  inflammation  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  the  pharynx  and  adjacent  air-passagea  (and  also  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  body)  that  are  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  pseudomembrane,  and 
are  not  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.  These  cases  have  been  studied 
exhaustively  by  Prudden  and  others,  who  have  usually  found  the  streptococcus. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  found  in  the  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  met  with 
in  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  and  measles.  Vincent's  angina  is  a  form  of  pseudo- 
diphtheria. 

Pathology. — ^The  true  diphtheritic  Inflammation  has  for  its  chief  patho- 
logic perculiarity  the  production  of  a  fibrinous  exudate.  When  the  inflam- 
mation Ls  superficial  and  of  a  mild  grade,  a  croupous  membrane  is  produced 
which  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  mucosa,  which  it  covers.  In  the  severer 
types  of  the  affection,  however,  the  fibrinous  membrane  infiltrates  all  the  layers 
of  the  mucosa,  which  undergoes  necrosis  more  or  less  nearly  complete.  In 
the  severest  forms  the  submucous  layer  may  also  become  necrotic.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  production  of  the  fibrinous  exudate  in  diphtheria 
IS  always  preceded  by  coagulation-necrosis  of  the  epithelium.  The  membrane 
formation  Ls  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  underlying  tissue  which  represent 
a  combination  of  degeneration  and  exudation  (Councilman,  Mallory,  and 
Pearce).  The  mucous  membrane  surrounding  the  exudate  is  hyj)eremic,  more 
or  leas  edematous,  and  the  seat  of  mucopurulent  secretions. 

The  Piendomembrane. — Its  composition  comprises  fibrin,  pus,  disin- 
tegrated leukocytes,  flakes  of  necrosed  epithelium,  bacilli,  and  sometimes 
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red  blood-corpuscles.  The  fibrin  has  two  main  sources:  (a)  "The  fibriDogen 
of  the  inflammatory  matter,"  which  transudes  through  the  capillar^"  walls, 
and  (6)  disintegrated,  migratory  leukocytes,  which  form  branching  fibrilbe. 
Weigert  holds  that  the  inflammatory  exudation  is  coagulated  by  a  ferment 
derived  from  the  disintegrated  leukocytes. 

The  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  are  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrillse,  in  the 
granular  fibrin,  and  on  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane;  they  are  never 
found  growing  in  living  tissue,  but  always  in  necrotic  tissue.  Other  micro- 
organisms are  associated  (streptococci,  staphylococci,  etc.).  The  membrane 
presents  a  grayish-white  color;  it  is  thick,  firm,  and  adherent,  so  that  its 
removal  entire  cannot  be  effected  without  great  difficulty,  and  without,  as  a 
rule,  injury  to  the  surface,  as  shown  by  bleeding,  etc.  The  character  of 
the  pseudomembrane  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  underlying  structure; 
thus  in  the  pharynx  it  is  firmer  and  less  easily  separable  than  in  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  where  a  distinct  basement-membrane  is  found  (Fiexner).  As 
the  membrane  becomes  older  its  color  is  apt  to  grow  darker,  becoming  yeDow 
or  even  dark  brown.  It  sometimes  becomes  gangrenous,  and  softens  or  dis- 
integrates, with  the  production  of  a  very  offensive  brownish,  semiliquid  ex- 
cretion. The  advancing  edge  of  the  false  membrane  is  usually  thin.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  process  has  become  arrested  the  edge  is  apt  to  look 
raised  or  wrinkled,  and  later  it  may  be  distinctly  curled  up. 

The  membrane  may  extend  downward  into  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchL 
In  such  cases  there  is  apt  to  be  a  lobular  pneumonia,  but  the  lung  may  be 
invaded  by  the  bacillus  without  any  clinical  indications.  Lung  infection  due 
to  the  streptococci  and  (less  commonly)  the  pneumococci  is  common.  A 
generalized  bronchitis  extending  to  the  smaller  bronchi  is  common  from  the 
irritation  of  aspirated  substances.  In  rare  cases  the  membrane  has  spread 
into  the  esophagus  and  even  into  the  stomach. 

After  separation  of  a  croupous  membrane  repair  consists  merely  in  a  restora- 
tion of  the  epithelial  layer — a  process  which  is  initiated  by  the  fragments  of 
epithelium  that  remain  along  the  edges  of  the  diseased  area,  and  proceeds 
centrally.  On  the  other  hand,  in  true  diphtheria,  with  necrosis  (more  or  less 
complete)  of  the  mucosa,  sloughing  occurs,  and  the  missing  structures  arc 
replaced  by  cicatricial  tissues. 

The  Heart. — The  histologic  changes  may  be  of  the  parenchymatous  \ti- 
riety,  but  only  in  mild  instances;  whereas  in  severer  cases  fatty  degeneration 
is  conspicuous.  In  still  other  cases  the  chief  pathologic  characteristic  is  an 
interstitial  myocarditis,  and  rarely  the  lesions  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis 
have  been  noted.     The  heart  is  by  no  means  always  involved. 

The  spleen  is  commonly  enlarged,  though  not  to  an  excessive  degree. 
The  blood  is  dark,  its  coagulability  is  greatly  diminished,  and  Canon  and 
Frosch  have  in  a  few  cases  found  the  bacilli  in  the  blood  of  those  dxnng  of 
diphtheria.  The  red  corpuscles  are  somewhat  decreased  in  number  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  while  the  white  corpuscles  are  increased.  Bouchut  and 
Dulinsay  consider  the  grade  of  leukocytosis  of  prognostic  value,  and  claim  that 
it  varies  directly  with  the  severity.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  become 
swollen,  as  a  rule,  and  are  often  greatly  enlarged,  but  they  show  little  tendency 
to  suppurate.  In  pronouncedly  septic  cases  in  which  a  mixed  infection  is 
found  hy  culture  a  good  deal  of  tumefaction  of  the  neck  occurs,  this  sometimes 
even  obliterating  the  nonual  contour  from  the  jaw  to  cla\ncle. 

The  kidneys  show  degenerative  changes,  the  usual  kidney  lesion  being 
a  hyporeniic  swelling  with  edema  of  the  interstitial  tissues,  and  often  hemor- 
rhagic spots  in  the  cortex.  Sometimes  there  is  a  marked  glomenilonephritisy 
and  rarely  a  diffuse  granular  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. 
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The  nerres,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  have  shown  parenchymatous  and  inter- 
stitial inflammatory  lesions.  In  paralysis  of  throat  muscles  (i.  e.,  those  near 
the  locality  of  the  pseudomembranous  inflammation)  the  latter  show  also  round- 
cell  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibers.  The  nerve-fibers  of  the 
central  nervous  system  may  also  show  fatty  degenerative  changes.  In  fatal 
cases  lesions  have  been  found  to  engage  either  the  meninges,  the  cerebro- 
spinal substance,  or  the  nerves. 

Etiology. — True  diphtheria  is  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus,  and 
all  cases  of  supposed  diphtheria  in  which  the  bacillus  is  absent  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  non-diphtheritic.  The  etiologic  is,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
the  pathologic  significance  of  this  term.  Researches  have  removed  all  doubt 
as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus. 

Bacteriology. — The  Bacillus  diphtheriae  nearly  equals  in  length  that  of  the 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  latter.  It  has  rounded 
extremities,  which  are  also  frequently  bulbous,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  dumb-bell.  At  times  one  end  only  is  clubbed  or,  more  rarely,  one  or  both 
ends  appear  pointed.  The  bacilli  are  immobile,  do  not  form  spores,  and  stain 
readily,  the  best  agent  being  alkaline  methylene-blue.  Their  manner  of  taking 
the  stain  is  important.  The  bacilli  show  alternating  segments  of  darker  and 
lighter  stained  areas,  and  often  minute  dots  showing  a  most  intense  and  deep 
staining.  They  grow  on  most  culture-media,  but  for  clinical  purposes  Loffler's 
blood-serum  is  important  (3  parts  blood-serum  and  1  part  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  nutritive  bouillon,  containing  1  per  cent,  of  glucose).  Inoculated  on 
this,  they  outgrow  all  other  organisms  that  may  be  present,  and  within  eight 
hours  or  less  show  numerous  spots,  i  to  1  mm.  in  diameter,  which  have  a 
dull  surface  i^nd  a  dense  white  or  somewhat  yellowish  color.  The  bacilli  are 
semi-anaerobic,  and  thrive  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body;  a  tempera- 
ture of  122°  to  136.5°  F.  (50°-58°  C.)  causes  their  destruction  in  ten  minutes. 

Psevdodipktheria  Bacillus  or  Bacillus  Xerosis. — From  many  cases,  often 
showing  no  lesions,  an  organism  may  he  obtained  that  is  identical  in  apj)earance, 
manner  of  culture,  growth,  etc.,  with  the  Bacillus  diphtheriae,  hut  inoculation 
with  it  causes  no  lesions.  The  works  of  Abl)ott,  Roux, .  Yersin,  and  others 
seem  to  show  that  this  is  an  attenuated  form  of  the  true  bacillus,  and  varying 
grades  of  pathogenicity  may  \ye  found  between  the  two.  The  distinction  from 
the  pathogenic  bacillus  can  only  be  made  by  determining  the  lack  of  infection 
after  inoculation. 

Site  of  Infection. — In  the  human  family  the  seat  of  election  of  the  Bacillus 
diphtheriae  is  usually  the  faucial  mucosa,  and  less  frequently  other  mucous 
surfaces  and  abraded  skin.  The  bacilli  do  not  penetrate  the  mucosa,  and  hence 
do  not  find  their  way  into  the  lymphatic  or  circulatory  system,  but  remain 
at  or  very  near  the  site  of  the  local  changes. 

The  toxins  are  absorl)e(l  from  the  diseased  spots  by  the  lymphatics  and 
blood-vessels,  and  produce  the  general  phenomena  in  uncomplicated  cases. 

Associated  Bacteria. — With  tlie  Klehs-Ixiffler  bacillus  are  usually  found 
other  bacteria,  especially  streptococci  and  staphylococci.  These*  pass  beyond 
the  site  of  local  infection,  reaching  the  internal  viscera  and  other  struc- 
tures, and,  as  will  l)e  seen  hereafter,  give  rise  to  the  serious  septic  element 
of  the  disease.  \V.  Bloch  and  P.  Sommerfield,^  in  studies  on  the  patho- 
genicity of  the  L<)ffler  bacillus,  have  verified  the  accepted  statement  with 
referenc^e  to  the  germ,  their  artich*  l)eing  a  goo<l  exposition  of  the  pres<»nt 
status  of  the  bacteriology  of  diphtheria.  From  a  study  of  4'M}  cases,  the 
authors  state  that  the  Loffler  bacillus  was  never  found  in  pure  culture,  but 
always  associated  with  other  bacteria,  among  which  strt»ptococci  played  the 

»  Arch.  f.  Kinder.,  Bd.  U,  Heft  2. 
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greatest  part.  The  two  doctrines  concerning  the  relation  of  streptooocci  to 
septic  diphtheria  are  given,  the  one  being  that  the  streptococci  increase  the 
virulence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  cause  sepsis  by  gaining  access  to  the 
circulation;  the  other  is  that  the  diphtheria  toxin  by  its  effect  on  the  <»'ganism 
prepares  the  way  for  an  invasion  by  streptococci.  The  pneumococcus  may  be 
found. 

Modes  of  Infectioii. — ^When  the  bacillus  leaves  the  body  of  the  sick  it  is 
contained  in  particles  or  shreds  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  or  in  the  ei^ired 
air.  Infection  may  then  occur,  (a)  By  direct  contact  with  the  shreds  of  membrane 
thrown  off — e.  ^.,  when  the  latter  are  ejected  by  coughing  and  lodge  upon  the 
conjunctivae  or  faucial  mucosa  of  bystanders.  The  deadly  poison  is  sometimes 
transferred  to  the  physician  and  attendants,  with  resulting  infection,  from 
the  sucking  of  tracheotomy  tubes.  (6)  By  inhaling  the  air  surrounding  the 
patient  (contagion).  Infection  by  contagion,  however,  does  not  extend  be- 
yond a  radius  of  a  few  feet  from  the  patient,  (c)  An  important  manner  of 
conveyance  of  the  bacillus  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  is  by  fomiies.  The 
contagion  adheres  tenaciously  to  a  great  variety  of  objects  (toys,  clothing, 
library  books,  letters,  slates,  and  drinking-cups  in  the  public  schools,  etc.), 
and  in  this  way  the  germs  of  diphtheria  have  been  transferred  over  great 
distances  and  have  given  rise  to  the  disease  long  after.  The  latter  fact  ren- 
ders it  difRcult  to  trace  certain  cases  to  previous  ones,  to  which  they  invariably 
owe  their  origin,  (d)  Domestic  animals  may  be  occasional  carriers,  especially 
cats,  (e)  The  disease  is  kept  alive  in  a  community  largely  by  virulent  organ- 
isms in  immune  persons  ("healthy  carriers" — 13.3  per  cent. — Sobemhdm). 
Rush,  Miller,  and  Perkins  define  a  carrier  as  a  person  who  harbors  virulent 
diphtheria  bacilli  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days  or  more  after  an  attack. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  how  the  infection  occurs  is  incomplete.  We  know 
definitely  the  usual  point  of  local  infection  in  man,  and  also  that  a  catanhal 
mucosa  or  an  open  lesion  of  a  mucous  surface  invites  infection.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  even  a  slight  lesion  of  the  mucous  surface  is  essential 
to  infection.  Some  writers  claim  still  that  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  may 
enter  the  blood  through  the  respiratory  system  and  give  rise  tp  primary 
constitutional  symptoms,  the  local  manifestations  in  the  throat  being  secondan'. 

Predisposing  Factors. — (1)  Age. — This  is  the  most  important  factor, 
diphtheria  being,  in  the  main,  a  disease  of  childhood.  Most  cases  occur 
between  the  second  and  seventh  years,  while  the  receptivity  diminishes  rapidly 
after  the  tenth  year.  Instances  have,  however,  been  observed  up  to  the  fiftieth 
or  even  the  sixtieth  year.  During  the  first  year  of  life  also  it  is  rare.  (2) 
Sex. — This  is  without  appreciable  influence.  (3)  Seaaon. — Cases  are  more 
numerous  in  winter  and  spring  than  at  other  seasons.  (4)  Climate. — Diph- 
theria is  met  with  less  frequently  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  and  cold  climates. 
Humidity  favors  the  propagation  of  the  diphtheria  germ,  and  hence  damp 
cellars  also  promote  the  spread  of  the  disease.  (5)  Unhygienic  Conditions.— 
Unfavorable  sanitary  surroundings  tend  to  lower  vitality,  thus  increasing 
the  susceptibility  to  the  specific  organism. 

Immunity. — In  the  past  few  years  much  work  has  been  done  upon  the 
problems  of  immunity  in  diphtheria.  The  well-known  clinical  fact  that  there 
is  a  natural  immunity  to  diphtheria  in  many  individuals  has  been  shown  to 
be  due  in  the  large  majority  of  protected  cases  to  the  presence  of  antitoxin 
circulating  in  the  blood.  The  antitoxin  can  definitely  be  determined  by  rather 
cunil>ersome  and  difficult  methods.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  Schick  has 
devised  a  local  skin  reaction  by  which  it  can  readily  be  determined  if  antitoxic 
immunity  is  present.  The  reaction  deix*nds  upK)n  the  local  irritant  action  of 
very  small  doses  of  diphtheria  toxin,  given  into  the  skin,  wheii  antitoxin  is 
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not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  neutralize  the  toxin.  Schick  advises 
the  intracutaneous  injection  of  one-fiftieth  minimum  lethal  dose  for  the  guinea- 
pig  in  0.1  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution.  A  positive  reaction  appears  in  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  is  manifested  by  a  circumscribed,  indurated, 
red  area,  about  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  which  persists  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
scales  superficially  when  fading,  and  leaves  a  small  spot  of  persistent  brown 
pigmentation.  Pseudoreactions  are  to  be  differentiated  by  their  earlier 
appearance  and  rapid  disappearance,  greater  induration,  and  less  clearly 
defined  margins.  The  results  of  the  test  may  be  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
Zingher,  who  tested  2700  normal  children,  finding  that  only  from  17  to  32  per 
cent,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  give  a  positive  result.  The  important 
application  of  the  test  may  be  best  summarized  by  reference  to  the  work  of 
Park.  He  finds  that  the  method  is  of  great  reliability  in  showing  antitoxic 
immunity  to  diphtheria;  of  value  in  determining  the  efficacy  of  immunization 
with  mixtures  of  toxin  and  antitoxin;  of  great  help  in  clearing  up  doubtful 
diagnoses  (a  carrier  will  give  a  negative  reaction,  whereas  a  case  of  beginning 
diphtheria  will  be  positive);  of  advantage  in  testing  the  doctors  and  nurses 
of  contagious  disease  hospitals  and  the  inmates  of  institutions  or  private  houses 
where  diphtheria  breaks  out,  thereby  saving  considerable  expense  to  the  in- 
stitution and  discomfort  to  the  individual  in  whom  thfe  test  is  negative;  of 
assistance  in  contagious  disease  hospitals  in  determining  the  immunity  pos- 
sibilities in  those  admitted  to  the  scarlet  fever  and  other  wards. 

Symptoms. — Incubation. — ^The  duration  of  this  period  is  from  two  to 
seven  or  ten  days,  and  in  a  small  percentage  of  the*  cases  it  may  be  longer. 
In  virulent  epidemics  and  when  the  disease  is  produced  experimentally  the 
incubation  stage  is  short — from  twelve  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  The 
prodromal  indications  of  diphtheria  are  not  strikingly  characteristic.  They 
may  either  be  acute  in  character  or  very  mild ;  but  usually  the  child  will  com- 
plain of  feeling  weary  and  indisposed  to  play,  of  sensations  of  chilliness,  and  of 
pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  In  young  children  the  onset  of  diphtheria 
may  be  marked  by  conmdsions.  There  is  nothing  in  this  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease to  distinguish  it  from  simple  pharyngitis  or  tonsillitis.  There  may  be 
some  fever,  not  very  high — an  elevation  of  one  or  two  degrees  at  most.  The 
urine  contains  a  small  amount  of  albumin.  R.  Koch  found  diphtheria  bacilli 
in  the  urine  of  2  out  of  26  diphtheria  patients.  The  child  often  complains  of 
discomfort  in  swallowing,  and  on  examination  the  fauces  will  be  found  to  be 
reddened,  and  in  a  short  time  the  exudate  will  be  found  on  the  tonsils  or  soft 
palate.    This  is  the  usual  type  of  simple  tonsillar  diphtheria. 

Phaiynf  eal  Diphtheria. — The  s>Tnptoms  are  usually  slower  of  develop- 
ment  than  in  tonsillitis.  The  child  is  sluggish,  looks  heavy-eyed,  languid, 
and  pale  for  several  days.  The  fever  may  not  rise  above  101®  or  102°  F. 
(38.3  -38.8°  C).  On  examining  the  throat,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  swollen 
and  red,  and  if  lividiiy  is  more  pronounced  than  the  swelling,  it  suggests  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease.  The  membrane  begins  on  the  tonsils  in  the  form  of 
small  patches  of  yellow  exudate,  resembling  the  thick,  cheesy  plugs  of  inspis- 
sated dead  epithelium  and  secretion  which  issue  from  the  mouths  of  the  follicles 
of  the  tonsils  during  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic  tonsillitis.  Quite  early 
this  exudate  is  easily  removable.  The  membrane  spreads  from  the  tonsils 
to  the  soft  palate  and  half  arches  within  a  few  days,  and  it  may  also  appear 
on  the  pharyngeal  wall.  During  this  stage  the  throat  may  l>ecome  much 
swollen  and  the  tonsils  greatly  enlarged,  frequently  meeting  in  the  median 
line.  The  glands  immediately  l)eneath  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  one 
or  usually  l)oth  sides  become  hani,  painful,  and  slightly  enlarged;  the  swelling 
of  these  glands  is  not  great  in  mild  forms,  although  their  presence,  in  associa- 
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tion  with  the  foregoing  symptoms,  is  an  almost  infallible  indication  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  child,  as  a  rule,  shows  grave  constitutional  symptoms  for  a  few  days 
and  albuminuria  is  present.  Acetonuria  is  common  in  the  severer  forms  of 
the  disease.  The  temperature  is  not  characteristic,  as  a  rule  not  being  high, 
and  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  being  out  of  porportion  to  the  general  indica- 
tions of  the  disease.  The  blood-pressure  is  below  normal  in  about  one-third 
of  the  cases  (Rolleston),  and  the  degrees  of  depression  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  the  severity  of  the  infection.  In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  abate  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  and  the  pseudomembrane  separates,  leaving  a  red,  inflamed 
surface  behind.  The  child  is  prostrated  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  in  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  neuritis,  with  its  accompanying  paralysis,  occurs. 
Simple  leukocytosis  is  present  in  diphtheria,  although  this  symptom  may  be 
absent  in  mild  cases. 

Variations  in  Manifestation, — Diphtheria  may  exhibit  variations  as  re- 
gards the  seat  of  attack  and  the  severity  of  the  pK)isoning.  In  some  epidemics 
the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  seems  to  be  more  active  or  more  virulent  than  in 
others.  The  severity  of  the  attack  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  amount 
of  the  pseudomembrane,  but  rather,  according  to  Rotch,  upon  three  factors: 
(1)  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria;  (2)  the  local  resistance;  and  (3)  the  general 
resistance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  any  part  of  the  body  (lips,  tongue, 
conjunctivae,  vulva,  or  glans  penis)  may  be  the  seat  of  the  membranous  growth. 
'  Malignant  Diphtheria. — The  symptoms  are  severe  from  the  commencement. 
There  are  one  or  at  most  two  days  of  slight  illness,  and  then  alarming  s^nnptoins 
manifest  themselves,  cardiac  failure  possibly  setting  in  without  a  spiecially 
severe  local  lesion.  Vomiting  and  high  fever,  resembling  the  onset  of  scarlet 
fever,  may  initiate  the  attack;  and  within  a  few  hours  we  may  find  extensive 
swelling  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws  of  stony  hardness,  an  offensive  bloody  dis- 
charge coming  from  the  nostrils,  accompanied  with  difficulty  in  opening 
the  mouth.  If  the  throat  is  examined,  there  will  be  found  extensi\'e  swelling 
of  the  tonsils,  even  to  meeting,  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  being  edematous  and 
covered  with  much  sloughy  looking  membrane.  The  temperaivre  in  severe 
cases  soon  reaches  a  point  l)etween  103°  and  104°  F.  (39.4°-40°  C),  while  the 
heart-beats  become  exceedingly  feeble.  In  a  day  or  two  the  cellulitis  extends, 
the  face  becomes  edematous,  the  skin  pits  all  over  the  face,  neck,  sternum, 
and  chest  wall.  The  patient  l)econies  drowsy,  cyanotic,  and  an  erythematous 
rash  may  appear  about  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  while  a  purpuric  rash  is  not 
infrequent.  Death  occurs  in  such  cases  within  one  week  from  toxemia.  Cases 
of  diphtheria  septicemia  have  l>een  recorded  in  the  literature  by  Mahler*  and 
others. 

Nasal  Diphtheria. — In  all  severe  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  in- 
flammatory process  is  likely  to  extend  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In 
some  cases  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  the  first  invol\*ed; 
the  exudate  may  spread  to  the  tonsils,  involving  the  back  of  the  soft  palate 
and  pharynx  as  well.  In  many  cases  of  nasal  diphtheria  no  membrane  may  be 
found  during  life;  there  may  be  only  a  purulent  discharge  with  blood,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  nasal  passage  obstructs  breathing,  giving  rise  to  i 
bubbling  sound,  and  rendering  sleep  troublesome  and  noisy.  Cases  haw 
also  l)een  rc^ported  of  formation  of  pseudomembrane  in  the  nose  with  miM 
general  symptoms,  and  from  which  organisms  identical  with  diphtheria 
bacilli  were  obtained  by  culture.  Sometimes  the  cases  have  recurring  mild 
attacks  of  pseud<)meinJ)ranous  inflammation  of  the  nose,  while  the  l)acilli 
may  be  constantly  present.  It  is  probable  that  these  cases  may  give  rise  to 
infections  of  like  nature  and  even  of  true  diphtheria.     In  nasal  diphtheria 

»  liirUmr  klin.  HV/kw.,  1907,  xliv,  1499. 
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the  symptoms  are  quite  as  severe  as  in  faucial  diphtheria,  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  are  also  involved  the  general  symptoms,  the  depres- 
sion, and  also  the  albuminuria  are  apt  to  be  well  marked.  In  all  cases  of 
coryza  with  fever  we  should  be  guarded  as  to  opinion,  especially  if  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  is  prevalent  at  the  time.  The  diphtheritic  inflammation  may 
spread  from  the  nose  to  the  conjunctivae,  with  the  formation  of  a  false  mem- 
brane, and  much  purulent  discharge  may  escape  from  the  eyes,  the  lids  of 
which  may  be  greatly  swollen.  In  this  place  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
measles  we  sometimes  have  a  form  of  membranous  exudation  occurring  on 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  as  a  primary  disease — "rhinitis  fibrinosis" — 
which  is  not  always  diphtheria.  This  disorder  runs  a  favorable  course,  the 
membrane  being  less  adherent  than  in  diphtheria.  Ravenel  has  collected  77 
cases,  and  in  33  out  of  41  cases  examined  bacteriologically  the  Klebs-Lof9er 
bacillus  was  found.     Constitutional  symptoms  were  either  slight  or  wanting. 

Wound  Diphtheria. — The  bacillus  will  not  live  on  normal  skin,  but  when 
the  skin  is  cut  or  bruised,  as  after  blistering  or  an  eczematous  condition,  and 
when  a  moist,  raw  surface  is  present,  this  germ  freely  flourishes.  Granulations 
also  form  a  favorable  soil.  The  diphtheritic  germs  may  be  introduced  into  the 
s^'stem  during  an  operation,  such  as  an  excision  of  the  tonsils  or  even  a  vaginal 
examination ;  and  in  newborn  infants  the  granulating  surface  left  after  slough- 
ing of  the  cord  may  become  the  seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

LayBf  eal  Diphtiieria  or  Membranous  Croup. — The  exudate  may  appear 
first  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  in  these  cases  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  may  never  give  evidence  of  a  false  mem- 
brane. A  close  inspection  of  the  ix)sterior  aspect  of  the  palate  and  tonsils, 
however,  may  reveal  a  slight  primary  membranous  formation  in  these  situa- 
tions. In  laryngeal  cases  the  first  symptom  is  a  cough  of  a  harsh,  mctalliCf 
ringing  character,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  when  once  heard.  The  tempera- 
ture may  be  slightly  above  normal,  or  even  in  many  cases  normal.  The 
toxic  absorption  is  slight  on  account  of  the  locality  affected,  and  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  usually  mild.  The  local  symptoms,  however,  are  very 
alarming,  and  result  from  laryngeal  obstruction,  there  being  marked  dyspnea 
with  retraction  of  the  intercostal  and  supraclavicular  spaces,  and  later  of  the 
epigastrium  and  lower  chest,  with  an  increasing  cyanosis.  The  child  is  soon 
restless,  is  forced  to  sit  up  to  breathe,  and  for  the  same  reason  bends  forward 
with  its  head  thrown  back.  In  these  extreme  cases  unless  relief  is  soon  gained 
the  child  dies  of  suffocation.  In  many  instances  a  slower  form  of  suffocation 
may  result  from  the  extension  of  the  membrane  downward  to  the  bronchi. 

Complications. — I^ocal  complications  may  he  mentioned — e.  g.,  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nose  and  throat  in  the  more  severe  ulcerative  cases.  Shin 
rashes  are  not  unusual,  esj)ecially  diffuse  erythema. 

Bronchopneumonia  is  the  most  serious  pulmonary  complication  of  diphtheria. 
It  is  not  produced  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  as  a  rule,  but  by  the  strepto- 
coccus or  pneumococcus.  Bronchopneumonia  usually  terminates  laryngeal 
cases  that  have  l)een  oj)erated  upK)n. 

Albuminuria  is  a  constant  symptom  (not  a  complication)  of  the  disease 
{ride  supra),  and  is  almost  as  certain  in  establishing  a  diagnosis  of  true  diph- 
theria as  a  bacteriologic  examination.  It  is  met  with  in  l)oth  mild  and  severe 
cases,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  albumin  the  more  severe  the  ease.  Acute 
nephritis  not  infrequently  complicates  diphtheria;  it  is  usually  not  accompanied 
by  eilema  or  anasarca.     It  may  set  in  with  suppression  of  urine. 

Dysphagia  may,  by  its  constant  existence  throughout  the  disease,  pro<hice 
a  pn)found  impression  on  the  general  nutrition.  Involvement  of  the  conjunc- 
fircp  is  a  rare  but  grave  complication. 
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Otitis  media  occurs  frequently,  and  may  be  a  troublesome  oomidication 
as  well  as  a  sequel.  Snow^  reports  a  case  of  diphtheria  complicated  with 
Escherich's  pseudotetanus. 

The  most  frequent  sequels  are  anemia,  chronic  nasopharyngeal  catarrh, 
and  peripheral  neuritis  and  its  associated  paralysb. 

Anemia  may  so  prolong  convalescence  as  to  expose  the  child  to  some 
intercurrent  disorder.  The  chronic  nasopharyngeal  catarrh  may  be  marked 
and  offer  a  favorable  ground  for  a  new  diphtheritic  invasion.  Paralyses — f .  §., 
palatal  and  cardiac — may  appear  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  the  disease. 
Other  forms  of  paral>'sis  occur  later.  Paral>'sb  usually  is  first  seen  when  the 
child  attempts  to  swallow,  and  the  food,  especially  if  liquid,  is  regurgitated 
through  the  nose.  This  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate, 
which  also  produces  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  voice.  The  paralysis  may 
take  a  general  form,  such  as  is  seen  in  multiple  neuritis,  the  lower  extremities 
being  affected  and  the  knee-jerk  absent.  It  may  extend  to  the  external  oculir 
muscles  and  cause  squint;  to  the  ciliary  muscles  and  cause  dimness  of  vision 
from  unequal  accommodation;  or  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  in  general,  pro- 
ducing wide-spread  paralysis.  The  child,  unable  to  hold  anything,  may  stagger 
about  as  if  intoxicated,  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  cerelmJ 
tumor.  The  disturbance  of  x-ision  and  the  absence  of  the  patellar  tendon  re- 
flex has  in  adults  led  to  a  mistaken  diagnosb  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Loss  of  taste, 
deafness,  and  sensitiveness  of  skin  to  pain  are  not  infrequent.  On  the  other 
hand,  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  and  touch  may  be  unimpaired.  Thus,  paralysb 
is  to  diphtheria  what  dropsy  is  to  scarlet  fever — a  proof  positive  of  the  disease. 
In  many  sudden  deaths  occurring  in  eariy  diphtheria  we  must  recognise 
paralysis  of  the  heart  outside  of  all  toxic  influence.  In  these  cases  there  occurs 
sudden  disturbance  of  the  vagus,  which  may  be  the  seat  of  degenerati\'e 
changes.  The  prognosis  in  postdiphtheritic  paral^-sis  after  the  third  week  b 
favorable,  while  the  cardiac,  phar^-ngeal,  and  diaphragmatic  palsies  beginning 
before  the  third  week  are  serious.  Myocardial  weakness  tends  to  super\'eiie 
as  a  sequel.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  sudden  accession  of  pallor,  nausea,  some- 
times by  vomiting,  and  also  by  weak  heart  sounds  and  a  feeble,  broken,  irregular 
pulse,  etc.,  and  usually  leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  phar^-ngeal  diphtheria  is  not  difficult  if  an  epidemic 
be  prevailing.  The  false  membrane  on  the  fauces  and  the  presence  of  albumin 
in  the  urine  give  us  a  practically  certain  diagnosis.  The  only  unequivocil 
evidence  of  the  disease,  however,  is  the  finding  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  in 
the  membrane. 

An  immediate  recognition  of  the  disease  b  often  possible  from  a  smeir 
preparation  of  the  exudate  from  the  throat  (Fig.  13),  the  Klebs-LSffler  bacilli 
being  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  micros- 
copist.  Park,  who  has  had  a  rare  experience  with  this  affection,  makes  the 
follo^-ing  statement:  *'In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  laiynx 
or  bronchi  surprisingly  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  from  cultures,  and 
although,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  no  diphtheria  bacilli  will  be  foimd  in 
the  first,  yet  they  ^-ill  be  abundantly  present  in  later  cultures.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  al^solute  reliance  for  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  single 
culture  from  the  pharynx  in  purely  laryngeal  cases.'*  Wlien  a  bacteriokigic 
examination  cannot  be  made  the  practitioner  must  regard  as  suspicioas  all 
forms  of  throat  affections  in  chiklren.  and  qslttv  out  measures  of  isolation  and 
disinfection.  In  this  way  alone  can  serious  errors  be  avoided.  M**^^** 
usually  occur  in  the  lighter  types,  many  of  which  are,  in  reality,  chie  to  the 
Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  vC>>ler\ 
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Differential  Diagnosis. — Based  on  the  observed  fact  that  alcohol 
decolorizes  diphtheria  bacilli  much  more  rapidly  than  the  alcohol-fast  pseudo- 
diphtheria  bacilli,  Lauger^  suggests  this  means  of  hastening  the  differentiation 
of  the  disease. 

From  foUicular  tonsillitis  we  differentiate  diphtheria  by  the  seat  of  the 
membrane,  that  of  the  former  being  in  the  tonsils,  while  diphtheritic  membrane 
is  over  the  tonsils  and  over  the  soft  palate.  Moreover,  in  follicular  tonsillitb 
the  fever  is  high,  the  onset  is  sudden,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with  gastric 
disturbance.  Albuminuria  is  generally  present  in  diphtheria,  while  it  is  present 
in  follicular  tonsillitis  in  exceptional  cases  only.  Moreover,  mild  cases  may  not 
present  albuminuria,  or  fail  to  show  the  presence  of  albumin  until  later  in  the 
disease.  The  histories  of  the  two  cases  are  quite  different.  (For  differential 
diagnosis  between  diphtheria  and  follicular  tonsillitis,  see  also  Table,  p.  707.) 
In  many  instances  of  so-called  diphtheroid  lesions  the  membrane  is  formed  only 
by  Streptococcus  pyogenes  {memhranous  angina),  and  these  cases  are  sometimes 
of  an  intense  grade. 

Croupous  or  membrarums  angina  (a  streptococcus  infection)  may  offer  some 
difficulty;  yet  in  this  disease  there  is  no  tendency  to  spread  to  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  or  to  the  larynx;  there  is  a  diminished  glandular  enlargement; 
there  is  no  albumin,  and  the  onset  is  more  sudden. 


Fic*  13* — If  A  tube  of  blood-serum;  2,  a  sterilised  cotton  swab  in  test-tube. 

Rub  the  swab  gently  but  freely  against  the  visible  exudate,  and  without  la>'ing  it  down,  after  witb- 
drawinc  the  cotton  plug  from  the  culture-tube,  insert  it  into  the  latter,  and  rub  that  portion  which  has 
iourbed  the  exudate  gently  but  thoroughly  over  the  surface  of  the  blood-serum  without  breaking  its  surface. 
Now  replace  the  swab  in  its  own  tube,  plug  both  tubes,  and  place  them  in  the  box  provided  by  the  health 
officials.  This  is  to  be  sent  to  the  bacteriologic  expert.  In  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  swab  is  to  be  passed 
far  back  and  rubbed  freely  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils. 

In  Vincenfs  angina  there  is  an  absence  of  the  formation  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucosa  of  a  thick  false  membrane;  it  is  an  ulceromembranous  process. 
There  b  a  deep  and  often  wide-spread  necrosis  of  the  mucosa  of  the  palate 
and  tonsil.  Bacteriologic  examination  shows  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  atypic  bacilli,  which  are  often  associated  with  a  spirillum.  According  to 
H.  W.  Bruce*  there  is  an  absence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Diphtheria  frequently  is  associated  with  a  rash,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  condition  from  scarlet  fever;  but  in  diphtheria  the  rash  is  more 
truly  an  erythema,  while  in  scarlet  fever  it  consists  of  slightly  raised  points 
between  which  there  may  be  an  erythematous  conditon.  The  rapid  pulse  of 
scarlatina  is  of  assistance  in  the  discrimination.  The  glandular  swelling  and 
sloughy  condition  of  the  throat,  however,  closely  resemble  diphtheria,  and  a 
positive  diagnosis  without  a  bacteriologic  examination  is  often  impossible. 

Prognosis. — Formerly  diphtheria  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  prevalent 
and  most  fatal  of  the  acute  infections,  the  mortality  being  30  to  40  per  cent., 
although  variable  in  different  epidemics.  The  case  mortality  from  diphtheria 
has  been  very  materially  reduced  since  the  introduction  and  wide  use  of  anti- 

>  Munch,  med.  Wchr^hr.,  September  19,  1916,  1373. 
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toxin — certainly  over  50  per  cent.  The  remarkable  diminution  in  the  death* 
rate  from  lar\Tigeal  diphtheria  has  coincided  precisely  with  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin. Of  especially  unfavorable  prognosis  are  those  cases  that  shofw  large 
quantities  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  cer\'ical  glandular  enlargement,  excessive 
nasal  discharge,  rapid  extension  of  the  exudate,  a  necrotic  membrane,  vomiting, 
and  partial  or  complete  suppression  of  the  urine.  A  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
to  a  subnormal  level  and  an  irregular  pulse  or  bradycardia  are  a  bad  augury. 
Morse's  extensive  observations  are  opposed  to  those  of  Bouchot  and  Dulinsay, 
who  claim  that  the  degree  of  leukocytosis  is  of  prognostic  value.  Guiart  and 
Fortineau  have  noticed  that  the  long  diphtheria  bacilli  are  associated  with  the 
more  virulent  type  of  the  disease.  The  cases  of  neuritis  invariably  recover. 
The  child  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  for  years  after  ap- 
parent recovery. 

The  causes  of  death,  in  their  order,  are  as  follows:  membranous  croup  or 
laryngeal  stenosis;  septic  infection,  which  may  be  a  slow  death;  sudden  heart 
failure — paralysis  of  the  heart;  bronchopneumonia  following  tracheotomy  or 
occurring  during  an  advanced  stage. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — ^The  best  preventive  measures  against 
diphtheria  are  a  clean  nose  and  mouth.  The  sli^test  appearance  of  a  coryia 
must  be  overcome  at  once  by  the  use  of  a  mild  antiseptic  wash;  all  accumuU- 
tions  of  crusts,  dust,  dried  blood,  etc.,  should  be  removed  from  the  nose  twice 
daily,  especially  in  children  attending  school  or  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic.  The  child  should  \ye  early  taught  to  employ  a  small  antiseptic 
g2irgle  as  a  daily  routine,  using  a  weak  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  or  the 
official  antiseptic  alkaline  solution.  The  teeth  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
daily,  and  all  decaying  teeth  should  be  filled  or  removed.  Since  domestic 
animals,  especially  cats  and  dogs,  may  communicate  the  disease,  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  sick-room. 

.\11  cases  of  sore  throat  should  be  examined  for  the  Klebs-L5ffler  bacillus, 
and  if  it  is  found,  the  individual  should  be  isolated;  and  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
should  l>e  kept  isolated  until  cultures  taken  from  the  throat  or  nose  fail  to 
indicate  the  pn*sence  of  the  specific  gt»nn.  D.  M.  Lewis.*  however,  states  that 
insptH^tion  of  the  nasopharynx  is  loss  misleading  than  cultural  data.  'Thus, 
not  a  single  cast*  of  diphtheria  could  l>e  traceil  to  infection  from  those  in  whom 
physical  exaniinaiion  pive  a  negative,  and  culture  a  positive,  result."  More- 
over, all  Persians  exposeil  to  tliis  disease  and  those  caring  for  diphtheritic 
patients  should  receive  immunizing  doses  of  antitoxin.  Bacteriologic  exam- 
ination of  the  thn>ats  of  scluxil-children  is  of  the  greatest  aid  in  controlling 
epiiieniios. 

An  unret^^gnizeil  feature  in  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  disease  is 
setMi  in  tlio  univnain  ^htIixI  of  ci^nvalesct^nce.  It  frequently  happens  that  long 
after  all  meinbrano  has  ilisiippeanni  active  Ixicilli  may  still  cling  to  the  throat. 
The  ivrsisteniv  of  the  Uieilli  may  1h*  aixxnmteti  for  at  times  by  assuming  that 
the  acivss<>rv  sinust^^  of  the  nose  mav  W  in  vol  vet! .  This  condition  mav  also 
a^ntinue  for  fr\>in  two  to  six  months  and  even  longtT  in  deeply  fissured  tonsils: 
anil  the  tlist'ase  may  K*  ciMnniunictittHl  by  such  thn>ats  in  the  act  of  kissing 
youui:  ohililn^n  or  ailults  with  s<*nsitive  thnxits  or  with  broken  buccal  mucous 
nienjhnine.  For  this  i\\ist>n  the  iniliseriminate  kissing  of  young  children  on 
the  lips  ^hiMild  l>e  inreriliettxl  by  the  physician.  Tlie  tincture  of  iodin  applied 
to  the  tt^nsils.  when  baeilli  art*  fiumtl  in  the  thnxit  a  week  after  the  dose  of 
an  attack.  i<  a  useful  nieaii<  of  ivnt nulling  tlie  further  spread  of  the  infection 
•  Straueh'.  Miller  aiivise<  fonnaUIehyd.  spraying  the  throat  with  a  solution 
varying  fn^ni  J  to  1  jht  ^.-eiit.  of  the  usual  AO  jvr  i^ent.  solution.     Ruh,  3^IiUer, 
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and  Perkins  found  that  the  average  duration  of  the  carrier  state  was  thirty-one 
days;  they  found  that  after  tonsillectomy  the  average  day  of  release  was  eight 
plus.  Bell  recommends  the  method  of  Schiotz  and  of  Page,  namely,  the  appli- 
cation of  fresh  broth  cultures  of  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  and  also  the 
treatment  by  kaolin,  spraying  the  nose  and  throat  every  three  hours  with 
the  powder,  or  eating  \  dram  of  kaolin  every  hour.  At  times  the  bacilli  per- 
sisting in  the  throat  are  non-toxic,  it  is  therefore  advisable  upon  attempting 
radical  methods  of  eliminating  the  organism  to  determine  this  point.  Cultures 
of  the  offending  bacilli  are  injected  intraperitoneally  into  a  guinea-pig.  Failure 
to  kill  the  pig  indicates  the  absence  of  virulence  in  the  organism  and,  as  prac- 
tised in  our  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  is  a  sign  that 
quarantine  may  be  discontinued. 

Insufficient  attention  to  isolation  and  disinfection  of  the  milder  cases 
explains  the  occurrence  of  many  house  epidemics.  The  physician  must,  during 
his  visits,  wear  a  surgeon's  apron  or  linen  duster  which  has  been  steeped  in  a 
mercuric  chlorid  solution  and  allowed  to  dry.  His  hands  and  face  should  be 
washed  in  a  similar  solution  on  leaving  the  room. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — The  treatment  falls  naturally  under  several 
departments:  (a)  The  hygienic  measures  to  limit  the  diffusion  of  the  disease; 
(6)  the  local  management  of  the  throat  to  destroy  early  the  toxic  germs; 
(c)  medication  to  antagonize  the  effect  of  the  toxins,  and  eventually  to  over- 
come the  complications  and  sequelae. 

(a)  Hygienic  Treatment. — The  i>atient  should  be  in  a  room  well  exposed 
to  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  superfluous  furniture  and  hangings  should  be 
promptly  removed.  Even  in  mild  cases  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed 
throughout  the  attack.  White  and  Smith,  from  a  study  of  the  heart  compli- 
cations in  946  cases  of  diphtheria,  believe  that  the  presence  of  murmurs  and  a 
slight  degree  of  irregularity  are  no  contraindications  to  getting  out  of  bed  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  if  the  first  sound  is  strong  and  the  heart  is  not  dilated. 
Patients  who  have  been  severely  ill  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  longer  period. 
The  comfort  of  the  patient  is  enhanced  by  two  daily  sponge-baths  of  alcohol 
and  water. 

Feeding, — Nursing  infants  may  be  fed  on  breast-milk  obtained  by  a  breast- 
pump,  but  should  not  be  placed  at  the  mother's  breast  (Holt).  The  rule  must 
be  to  pay  every  possible  attention  to  the  feeding.  Milk  in  some  form  being 
our  main  dependence,  it  should  usually  he  diluted,  and  for  young  children 
partially  if  not  wholly  peptonized.  The  greatest  difficulty  comes  late  in  the 
disease,  when  the  child  is  septic.  At  this  time  vomiting  is  most  easily  provoked 
and  swallowing  is  rendered  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  swelling  and  pain. 
We  must  not  neglect  the  feeding  even  if  it  does  cause  discomfort,  and  here 
forced  feeding  by  means  of  gavage  is  most  valuable.  Gavage  is  likely  to  be 
more  successful  with  children  under  three  years  than  rectal  alimentation.  In 
older  children  who  object  to  the  tube  through  the  mouth,  it  may  In*  passe<l 
through  the  nose  with  little  difficulty,  and  gavage  by  this  route,  even  in  in- 
tubated cases,  will  be  extremely  satisfactory.  Concentrated  broths,  meat 
juice,  and  even  milk-punch  or  raw  eggs  may  lx»  given  in  this  way. 

(b)  Medicinal. — Since  the  wide-spread  employment  of  antitoxin,  medicinal 
measures  have  correspondingly  decreased.  Alcohol  is  at  times  indicated 
when  there  is  marked  prostration  and  weakness  as  e\Hdences  of  severe  toxemia. 
It  may  Ih»  given  in  divided  doses,  mingled  with  the  food,  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  make  1  ounce  (30  c.c.)  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  indicate<l,  strychnin  should 
he  employed  in  full  doses;  for  a  child  four  years  old  gr.  jV  (0.002)  may  l)e 
Ijiven  every  six  to  eight  hours. 

Digitalis  does  not  hold  an  important  place  in  the  heart  weakness  of  diph- 
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theria,  and  yet  it  is  strongly  indicated  on  theoretic  grounds.  Clinically,  it 
has  been  found  to  have  an  unfavorable  action  on  the  stomach  before  its  good 
influence  can  be  had  on  the  heart  itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  camphor 
and  ammonium  carbonate.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  valuable  for 
rapid  effects  in  syncopal  attacks.  In  cases  of  threatened  heart  par^ysis  oc> 
cuiring  late  in  the  disease  Holt  has  found  nothing  so  valuable  as  rooiphin 
employed  hypodermically,  the  drug  being  given  in  full  doses  and  repeated 
every  two  hours,  keeping  the  child  under  its  influence  for  some  days.  In  cues 
of  diphtheria  in  which  a  murmur  and  slight  arhythmia  develop,  efforts  at  tnat- 
ment  should  be  concentrated  on  the  general  condition  with  absolute  quiet. 

Internal  medication  should  be  minimized.  Symptoms,  as  vomiting  cf 
diarrhea,  are  to  be  met  with  sufficient  therapy  only  for  their  control. 

(c)  IrfMwl  Trwtmeirt.— For  the  direct  attack  upon  the  membrane  in  the 
throat  nearly  all  the  remedies  of  the  Pharmacopcsia  have  been  used.  Gar^in^ 
Bwabbing,  painting,  spraying,  and  washing  the  throat  all  have  their  advocato. 


ofdiphUMrib 


Since  the  acceptance  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  medical  opinion  has  suffered 
a  decided  change  as  to  the  importance  of  local  measures,  so  that  at  the  present 
day  the\'  are  perhaps  too  much  neglecteit.  The  only  object  of  local  treatnMit 
is  a  more  thorough  cleanliness  in  order  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  secondary 
injection,  associated  with  the  membrane  formation.  For  this  purpose  miM 
antiseptic  washes  arc  sufficient.  Examples  of  these  include  hydrogen  peroxid, 
diluted  one  sixth,  and  used  both  as  a  gargle  and  spray,  the  official  alkaline 
antiseptic  sohilion,  diluted  one-half,  and  normal  salt  solution. 

In  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  child  should  inhale  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
the  vapor  of  slaking  lime  or,  whenever  practicable,  an  atmosphere  satunicd 
with  LOffler's  solution  (menthol  10  grams,  dissolved  in  sufficient  toluol  to  make 
36  CO.;  liq.  ferrl  sesquichlorid,  4  c.c;  absolute  alcohol,  60  c.c).  J,  Cordin 
warmly  reconmiends  mercurial  fumigation  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal  stenosis- 
The  development  of  the  signs  of  actual  stenosis,  us  shown  by  stridulous  breath- 
ing, cyanosis,  etc.,  fumbhes  an  indication  for  either  intubation  or  tracbeotcnnj*. 
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According  to  my  observations  the  results  of  intubation  have  been  quite  favor- 
able, and  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  this  procedure  before  resorting 
to  tracheotomy  (see  temperature-chart,  Fig.  14).  To  obviate  the  necessity 
for  reintubation  vapor  inhalations  have  been  successful  in  my  hands. 

(d)  External  applicationB  to  the  throat  have  no  effect  on  the  course 
of  the  disease.  They  are  useful,  however,  in  relieving  the  pain  and  the 
swelling  in  the  lymph-glands.  Careful  massage  of  the  neck  with  cam- 
phorated oil,  as  hot  as  the  skin  will  tolerate,  is  very  soothing;  and  soap 
liniment  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  or,  if  much  pain  exists,  chloro- 
form liniment  may  be  substituted.  Poulticing  for  the  relief  of  pain  is  not 
desirable,  as  it  seems  to  favor  suppuration.  In  older  children  the  ice-collar 
has  been  used  with  good  effect,  and  it  soon  brings  grateful  relief  from  the  ten- 
sion and  subdues  inflammation.  Levinson  reconunends  early  lancing  of  sup- 
purating glands  to  prevent  a  general  septicemia.  All  manipulations  about  the 
child,  however,  should  be  carried  on  as  gently  as  possible. 

Specific  Therapy ;  the  Antitcodn  Treatme&t.— T^  has  now  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  experimentation.  The  general  average  mortality  of  diphtheria 
has  been  remarkably  reduced  by  means  of  the  antitoxin  treatment.  The 
studies  of  Behring,  Roux,  Kitasato,  and  others,  published  in  1890,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  use  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  lower  animals,  artifically  rendered 
immune  against  diphtheria,  has  a  powerful  healing  influence  upon  diphtheria 
in  man.  In  1892  Behring  further  showed  that  the  blood  of  an  inmiunized 
animal  had  the  power  both  of  protecting  and  of  curing  susceptible  animals 
which  had  been  inoculated  either  with  the  toxins  or  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria. 
In  preparing  the  blood-serum  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  strength  or 
standard — j^  c.c.  of  what  Behring  calls  his  normal  serum  will  counteract  ten 
times  the  mmimum  of  diphtheria  poison  fatal  for  a  guinea-pig  weighing  300 
grams;  1  c.c.  of  this  normal  serum  he  calls  an  antitoxin  unit. 

Dosage. — Schick  and  his  colleagues  recommend  that  in  mild  and  medium 
cases  of  diphtheria  (i.  f .,  in  90  per  cent.)  a  single  dose  of  100  units  of  antitoxin 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight  suffices,  and  that  in  the  severest  cases  500  units 
per  kilogram  may  he  injected.  If  this  be  done,  repeated  injections  are  super- 
fluous and  unwarranted,  as  a  rule.  Upon  the  same  basis  the  New  York  Health 
Department  recommends  the  following  specific  dosage  of  antitoxin  units: 

Mild.  Moderate.  Severe.                  Malignant. 
Infants  under  two  years  (10 

to  30  pounds) 2000-3000  3000-  5,000  5,000-10,000  10,000 

Children  under  fifteen  years 

(30  to  90  pounds) 3000-4000  4000-10,000  10,000-15,000  10,000-20,000 

Adult*  (over  90  pounds).  . . .  3000-5000  5000-10,000  10,000-20,000  15,000-40,000 

They  advise  in  mild  and  moderate  cases  that  the  antitoxin  be  given  sub- 
cutaneously  or  intramuscularly;  in  severe  and  malignant  cases  one-half  of  the 
antitoxin  intramuscularly  and  one-half  intravenously.  The  sites  to  be  selected 
for  injection  are  various.  In  very  young  children  either  the  buttock  or  thigh 
Ls  to  be  preferred,  while  in  older  children  the  flanks  or  subscapular  spaces  may 
be  chosen  as  well.  The  injections  should  he  made  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  swelling  which  results  should  not  be  nibbed.  J.  D. 
Rolleston  and  C.  Maclicod*  employ  intramuscular  injections  followed  by  the 
application  of  iodin  and  a  collcxlion  scab.  It  is  to  be  emphasised  that  the  In^st 
results  are  obtained  from  early  injections.  In  laryngeal  cases  intubation  should 
be  combine<l  with  the  senim  treatment  in  suitable  cases.  Tlie  eariy  use  of 
antitoxin  in  this  disease  greatly  diminishes  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
complications  occur. 

«  Brit,  Jour,  of  Childrm's  Du.,  July,  1914. 
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In  favorable  cases  the  influence  of  the  serum  soon  becomes  apparrat 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  faucial  swelling  diminishes,  the  membrane 
exfoliates,  the  temperature  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  stronger,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  quickly  improves.  In  cases  of  moderate 
severity  and  when  injections  are  employed  early  the  improvement  in  the  throat 
and  the  constitutional  s>Tiiptoms  is  very  decided ;  and  the  earlier  the  case  comes 
under  treatment,  the  better  are  the  results.  There  are,  however,  some  cases 
of  great  severity  in  which  the  antitoxin  has  been  used  early,  yet  has  not  shown 
any  benefit.  Kronig^  has  found  that  incising  the  hard,  swollen  process  enhances 
the  efficiency  of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

A  danger  in  serum  therapy  may  be  the  development  of  local  abscesses, 
which,  if  full  antiseptic  precautions  be  taken,  must  be  rare  indeed.  I  have 
escaped  them  altogether.  Certain  skin  eruptions  have  been  observed  after 
injections,  mostly  urticarial,  though  sometimes  scarlatiniform.  The  latter 
form  has  given  rise  to  apprehensions  of  scarlatina.  Widerhofer  had  one  case 
which  was  isolated  as  measles,  but  never  developed  any  symptoms  other  than 
the  suggestive  eruption.  Rarely  joint-pains  and  swellings,  with  general  pros- 
tration, supervene. 

Anaphylaxis. — Occasional  individuals  are  hypersentitive  to  parenteral 
introduction  of  foreign  protein  (horse-serum,  egg-white,  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
etc.).  In  such  persons  the  injection  of  antitoxin  may  be  followed  by  alarming 
symptoms  and  even  death.  The  {possibility  of  these  anaphylactic  symptoms 
developing  should  not  deter  the  physician  from  using  antitoxin.  The  coiulitipo 
is  of  extreme  rarity  as  compared  to  the  numerous  times  antitoxin  is  used  with* 
out  untoward  effects,  and  innumerable  lives  will  be  saved  by  the  prompt  use 
of  antitoxin  where  one  might  die  from  anaphylactic  shock.  The  tendency  to 
anaphylaxis  may  at  times  be  surmised  when  a  person  gives  a  history  of  asthma, 
particularly  of  the  so-called  horse  asthma,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  swie 
means  of  determining  h^-persensitiveness.  If  the  reaction  occurs,  atropin  and 
adrenalin  should  be  administered  hypodermically  (intramuscular)  immediately 
and  artificial  respiration  resorted  to  if  necessary.  If  the  possibility  of  an 
anaphylactic  reaction  seems  probable  (asthmatics  or  individuals  who  have 
recently  l)een  given  antitoxin)  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  state  of  anti- 
anaphylaxis  (resistance  to  a  foreign  protein)  be  developed  by  the  injection  of 
0.5  c.c.  of  antitoxin  a  few  hours  before  the  principal  injection  is  given. 

Prophylactic  Immunization. — For  establishing  immunity  in  subjects  ex- 
posed to  infection  antitoxin  may  he  given  in  doses  of  500  to  1000  units 
This  will  afford  immunity  for  a  period  of  approximately  three  weeks.  In 
order  to  lengthen  the  relatively  short  time  that  passive  immunization  protects 
as  productnl  by  antitoxin,  Behring  proposed  active  immunization  with  diph- 
theria toxin  combined  with  antitoxin.  The  results  have  been  splendid. 
P'or  example,  in  a  series  of  100  non-immune  children  controlled  by  the  Schick 
test,  Park  and  Zingher  produced  an  immunity  which  lasted  as  long  as  the  cases 
were  studied — one  and  one-half  years.  Full  immunization  was  achieved  by 
giving  1  c.c.  of  the  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  (60  to  70  per  cent.  L+  to  each  unit 
of  antitoxin)  neutral  to  the  guinea-pig  at  intervals  of  one  week  for  three  we«ts. 
General  symptoms,  manifested  by  malaise  and  rise  in  temperature,  weit 
present  in  al>out  one-fifth  of  the  cases.  The  authors  believe  that  it  is  ad\isable 
to  immunize  all  young  children  shortly  after  attaining  their  first  year,  as  the 
toxin-antitoxin  mixture  "starts  a  continual  cellular  production  of  antitoidn 
which  would  have  otherwise  appeared  much  later  in  life."  The  immunity 
does  not  develop  for  a  few  wt^eks  after  injection,  so  is  valueless  for  immuniia- 
tion  if  immediate  results  are  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic. 

*  Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  August  8,  1908. 
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Definition. — Septicemia  is  a  systemic  infection  due  to  a  microbic  invasion 
of  the  blood  and  tissues,  with  or  without  a  detectable  seat  of  infection.  Septic 
toxema  is  the  condition  with  its  constitutional  symptoms  arising  as  a  result  of 
the  presence  of  bacterial  toxins  in  the  circulation  from  some  focus  of  pyogenic 
infection.  "Sapremia"  is  a  term  formerly  frequently  employed  to  indicate  a 
poisoning  with  chemical  products  of  saphrophytic  origin.  Such  a  condition 
is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  entity.  The  word  is  dropping  out  of  medical 
nomenclature,  but  is  used  at  times  synonymously  with  "toxemia." 

Pathology. — After  death  the  body  putrefies  early.  The  macroscopic 
changes  in  the  viscera  are  often  wanting.  The  muscles  present  a  brownish 
color  tint.  The  pia  mater  is  generally  congested  and,  together  with  the  nerve- 
centers,  may  be  the  seat  of  ecchymoses.  The  blood  is  dark  ("tar-like");  its 
coagulability  is  diminished  and,  microscopically,  it  shows  micrococci  and  bacilli. 
The  organisms,  however,  are  not  so  constantly  found  in  the  circulating  blood 
as  in  the  septicemia  of  mice  or  rabbits.  The  spleen  is  somewhat  softened  and 
its  lymphoid  elements  more  distinct.  Ecchymoses  are  found  in  the  serous 
membranes. 

In  protracted  septicemia  more  marked  alterations  exist,  and  among  them 
may  be  briefly  enumerated  the  following:  endocarditis  (rarely  ulcerative); 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh  (of  the  duodenum  and  rectum  in  particular)  with 
punctiform  extravasations;  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  and  spleen,  with 
softening  of  the  latter;  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  (rarely  the  so-called  emphy- 
sema of  the  organ  due  to  putrefaction) ;  edema  and  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules;  congestion,  sometimes  associated  with  edema  of  the 
lungs;  and  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum,  with 
ecchymoses. 

Microscopically,  the  internal  organs  show  numerous  small  foci  of  inflamma- 
tion, some  of  which  may  be  the  seat  of  "coagulation-necrosis."  Bacteria  are 
found  in  abundance  in  various  situations,  such  as  the  exudations,  the  capillaries 
of  the  inflammatory  foci,  and  renal  glomeruli. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — The  causative  organisms  are  usually  from 
one  of  the  streptococcic  group — the  Streptococcus  hemolyticus,  S.  viridans, 
S.  mucosus — but  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  S.  albus,  the  pneumo- 
coccus,  the  gonococcus,  the  Micrococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis,  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  B.  aerogenes  capsulatus,  B.  proteus,  as  well  as  many 
other  forms  and  varieties  of  bacteria,  may  be  responsible  for  the  clinical  pic- 
ture, distinguishable  as  to  etiology  only  by  the  blood-culture  and  isolation  of 
the  specific  germ  from  the  blood. 

Modes  of  Infection  and  Causes  of  Introduction  of  the  Micro-organ- 
isms INTO  THE  System. — (1)  Wounds,  either  sugical  or  the  result  of  injury, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  in  this  work;  gangrenous  areas, 
cold  abscesses,  collections  of  extravasated  blood  or  of  exudates  in  sen)us 
canities,  localized  septic  processes  {e.  g.  osteomyelitis,  pyelitis,  etc.).  and  similar 
conditions  either  form  foci  which  afford  splendid  culture-media  for  bacteria, 
or,  secondarily  infected,  permit  the  germs  to  break  into  the  bloocl-stream,  or, 
primarily  infected,  the  same  sequence  of  events  may  follow,  particularly  in 
an  individual  already  weakened  by  the  original  lesion. 

(2)  Throofh  the  uterus,  following  lal)or,  miscarriage,  or  abortion.     Gen- 
erally in  these  cases  there  are  accompanying  local  changes,  but  in  a  few  the 
poison  appears  to  pass  the  unguarded  portals  of  the  organ,  while  the  latter 
exhibits  nothing  abnormal. 
11 
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(3)  The  cases  in  which  the  poison  gains  entrance  into  the  body  wUmmI 
obvious  wounds  or  raw  surfaces  are  relatively  more  common.  When  the  skin 
is  quite  natural,  septic  infection  cannot  occur,  but  the  slightest  abrasion  or  cut, 
bed-sore,  etc.,  may  serve  as  a  gate  of  admission.  These  slight  lesions  ''may  be 
almost  completely  healed  by  the  time  the  severe  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
developed"  (Striimpell). 

(4)  Mucous  membranes  often  admit  the  virus,  being  less  protective  in 
nature  than  the  skin.  The  numerous  bacteria — ^benign  and  pathogenic— 
that  are  constantly  present  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  also  find  in  local  lesoos 
(as  in  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  etc.)  or  catarrhal  inflanmiation  even  points 
of  lodgment  and  cause  a  systemic  infection. 

(5)  Septic  manifestations  often  follow  attacks  of  tongillltiSy  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  tonsils  are  frequently  points  of  entrance  for  the  organism. 

(6)  In  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  measles,  and  small-pox  especially, 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  syphifis 
a  secondary  streptococcic  or  pyogenic  infection  often  takes  place,  obscuring 
at  times  the  primary  disorder  and  causing  an  extremely  serious  com- 
plication. 

(7)  Chronic  wasting  and  incurable  diseases  are  prone  to  terminate  in  pyo- 
genic infections,  the  so-called  terminal  infections.  Thus  Flexner  in  255  cases 
of  chronic  heart  and  kidney  disease  isolated,  at  Autopsy,  organisms  in  213  of 
the  cases.  The  terminal  infections  result  in  a  rapid  exitus  in  individuals 
who  apparently  have  shown  but  little  change  in  their  chronic  process.  Sudi 
infections  seem  to  come  on  causelessly  in  many  cases  or  upon  the  sligfatist 
provocation. 

Clinical  History. — (1)  Symptoms  of  Septic  ToxEifiA. — The  more 
marked  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  toxemia  of  localized  infections  indude 
chilliness  or  chills  at  the  onset,  a  moderate  febrile  reaction,  malaise,  a  leuko- 
cytosis, indefinite  gastro-intestinal  complaints,  and  prostration.  These  symp- 
toms are  usually  absent,  however,  and  the  patient  suffers  only  from  a  slight 
malaise  and  indisposition. 

(2)  Symptoms  of  Septicemia. — There  is  an  ineubaiion  period  which 
is  oif  variable  duration,  though  usually  averaging  several  days.  The  onset 
is  gradual,  although  often  marked  by  a  chill.  Accession  of  fever  following  sur- 
gical procedures,  with  headache,  anorexia,  prostration,  sometimes  vomiting 
and  diarrhea,  and  especially  dulness  occasionally  amounting  to  mild  stupor, 
announce  the  affection;  these  symptoms  should  also  excite  suspicion  in  the 
absence  of  obvious  causal  factors.  They  become  intensified,  and  now  the 
attack  may  closely  simulate  certain  other  infectious  diseases  (typhoid  fe\fr, 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.),  the  clinical  pictuit 
as  outlined  presenting  nothing  characteristic.  There  are,  however,  more  or 
less  distinctive  features  which  will  be  considered  seriatim. 

(a)  The  Fever. — This  is  usually  of  the  continued  t^-pe,  and  tends  to  increase 
in  degree,  fatal  cases  often  terminating  in  hyperpyrexia.  At  the  beginning 
the  temperature  may  rise  quite  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  even  be 
subnormal.  Deep  morning  remissions  may  be  observed  and  the  initial  duD 
may  he  repeated. 

(6)  The  Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  near  the  end  be- 
comes very  weak.  In  subacute  cases  characteristic  lesions  (endocarditis  in 
particular)  may  develop,  hut  are  difficult  of  recognition,  since  they  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  audible  murmurs  or  other  physical  signs.  In  other 
instances  soft  murmurs  may  be  heard,  but  it  is  indeed  hard  to  discriminate 
these  from  functional  sounds.  A  hyperleukocytosis  is  observed  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  good  resistance ;  the  extent  of  the  leukocytosis  and  the  pol}'- 
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morphonudear  increase  serves  as  a  prognostic  index;  in  general,  the  higher  the 
leukocytosb,  with  a  moderate  increase  of  polynuclears,  the  better  is  the 
prognosb.  Anemia  is  always  present,  but  becomes  particularly  marked  in 
cases  of  septicemia  caused  by  the  hemolytic  organisms.  At  some  time  or  an- 
other during  the  course  of  the  infection  the  offending  organism  can  be  demon- 
strated by  blood-culture. 

(c)  Gastro-intestUud  System? — The  spleen  may  become  perceptibly 
enlarged  and  gastro-enteritis  is  usually  present  either  in  an  acute  form  with 
vomiting  and  frequent  serous  discharges  or,  more  often,  merely  with  diarrhea 
of  moderate  intensity  (septic  diarrhea). 

(d)  CntaneoiiB  Symptoms. — Punctiform  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  are  of 
prime  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  Occasionally  more  extensive  ecchymoses 
appear,  scarlatinal  eruptions  also  showing  themselves,  but  these  are  less 
characteristic.  Among  rare  appearances,  herpes,  roseola,  edematous  inflam- 
mations, and  faint  jaundice  may  be  observed. 

(e)  Renal  Symiitoms. — ^The  lesions  constitute  the  so-called  "septic  neph- 
ritis," the  urine  often  containing  a  fair  amount  of  albumin,  epithelium,  tube- 
casts,  and  red  and  white  corpuscles. 

Diagnosis. — Here  the  existence  of  an  incubation  period,  the  continued 
fever,  mental  apathy,  faint  jaundice,  splenic  enlargement,  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  septic  nephritis  all  combine  to  form  a  well-defined  group  of  phenomena. 
A  careful  blood  examination  should  be  made  for  micrococci,  etc.,  and  cultures 
should  be  undertaken  in  spontaneous  septicemia  and  associated  forms  (e,  g. 
septicopyemia).  The  surgeon  should  look  to  the  condition  of  the  wound  if  one 
is  present,  and  if  no  visible  focus  of  infection,  as  a  wound,  is  discoverable  the 
physician  should  make  a  most  thorough  examination  in  order  to  discover  if 
some  unsuspected  lesion  is  responsible  for  the  symptoms. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  course  may  be  brief,  virulent  attacks 
sometimes  terminating  fatally  within  forty-eight  hours,  or  in  other  cases  the 
termination  may  be  postponed  for  days  or  weeks.  The  mildest  types  may 
rarely  terminate  favorably,  but  the  effects  are  not  dependent  upon  the  dose 
of  organism  to  any  great  extent,  but  rather  upon  the  virulence  of  the  organism, 
upon  the  promptness  with  which  the  primary  focus  of  infection  may  be  cleaned 
out  so  as  to  prevent  reinfection,  and  upon  the  individual  resistance  of  the 
patient. 

Treatment. — Of  first  importance  is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  small 
wounds  should  l)e  excised  and  parts  freely  cauterized.  In  the  present  war 
large  suppurative  wounds  have  been  most  successfully  treated  by  the  antiseptic 
of  Dakin.  The  physician  must  support  the  patient's  strength  by  a  suitable 
dietary  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  cardiac  stimulants;  the  former  should  con- 
sist mainly  of  liquids  (milk,  egg-white,  meat-juice),  and  the  latter  of  alcoholics, 
together  with  strychnin  and  ammonia.  Of  medicines,  internal  antiseptics 
(mercuric  chlorid,  creasote,  etc.)  deserve  a  trial.  The  fever  calls  for  hydro- 
therapy. Quinin  in  large  doses  (gr.  x — O.f>o)  ever\'  four  hours  should  Ik*  given  if 
well  tolerated  by  the  patient.  To  meet  the  renal  conditions  the  free  use  of 
water,  together  with  tlie  least  irritating  of  the  diuretics,  is  to  l)e  advised.  A 
powerful  agency  in  eliminating  the  micro-organisms  and  their  toxic  prcnlucts 
is  found  in  normal  salt  solution,  which  may  be  administered  by  hypodernioclysis 
("washing  the  blood")-  Not  less  than  from  one  to  several  pints  of  this  fluid 
are  to  lx»  Uvsed  daily.  If  the  blood-pressure  is  persistently  low,  udrt^nalin  is 
valuable  when  slowly  administered  intravenously  in  the  proportion  of  5 
minims  of  the  1  :  1000  solution  to  1  pint  of  warm  saline  solution  (Sajous). 
Enteroclysis,  using  a  3  to  5  per  cent.  d(»xtrose  solution  in  tap-water,  is  of  value 
in  supplying  the  p^atient  with  additional  water  and  nutrition. 
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Specific  Therapy. — Unfortunately,  no  specific  type  of  therapy  has  proved 
its  value  in  the  treatment  of  this  conditon.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of 
nucleins,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  circulating  leukocytes, 
has  been  tried  without  verv  definite  results.  Vaccines  are  contraindicated 
in  severe  types  of  septicemia,  but  may  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  long- 
continued  light  cases  of  septicemia  infected  with  an  organism  of  low  vinilency. 
Antisera  are  of  value  only  when  given  in  large  doses  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  various  types  and  strains  of  bacteria 
that  may  be  responsible  for  the  infection  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  specific 
serum  from  the  responsible  organism,  as  a  rule,  in  time  to  be  of  value.  In 
some  cases  in  which  streptococci  have  been  isolated  by  blood-culture  or  in 
which  it  seems  likely  that  a  streptococcic  infection  is  present — e.  g,,  puerperal 
septicemia — 50  to  100  c.c.  of  a  stock  polyvalent  streptococcic  serum  may  be 
given  intravenously  daily  until  some  favorable  or  unfavorable  eflFect  is  shown. 


PYEMIA-SEPTICOPYEMIA 

Definition. — A  septicemia  invariably  associated  with  secondary  abscesses^ 

and  due  to  an  absorption  of  pyogenic  organisms. 

Pathology. — The  cadaver  does  not  undergo  putrefaction  as  early  as  in 
septicemia.  Briefly  considered,  the  pathologic  lesions  that  fall  within  the 
physician's  province  arrange  themselves  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — At  first  the  veins  leading  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  the  local  changes  from  which  pyemia  arises  contain  thrombi  whidi 
may  soften  into  a  puriform  material.  Thrombi  are  also  found  in  the  lungs 
(a  circulating  embolus  first  finding  lodgment  in  the  pulmonary  arterj'  or  its 
branches),  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 
Fresh  emholi  may  be  formed  in  the  circulating  blood.  Suppurative  phlebitb 
is  almost  constantly  present. 

(2)  Abscess. — These  so-called  metastatic  abscesses  are  set  up  by  septic 
emholi  or  result  from  the  thrombi  (chiefly  pulmonary  and  portal),  and  are 
found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  They  are  not  large,  but  may 
coalesce  and  form  cavities  of  the  size  of  an  apple.  An  original  focus  of  sup- 
puration may  be  the  bronchial  glands.  The  kidneys  are  the  chief  organs  of 
elimination  in  this  disease,  and  hence  it  happens  that  numerous  clumps  of 
micrococci  {infarctions)  producing  miliary  abscesses  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  regions  of  the  malpighian  bodies.  There  are  many  other,  though  rarer, 
seats  of  abscesses,  as  the  muscles,  submucous  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  bones, 
the  parotid  gland,  ovaries,  and  testicles. 

(3)  Lesions  of  the  Skin  and  of  Mucous  and  Serous  Membranes. — ^At 
the  postmortem  examination  hemorrhagic  extravasations  and  pustules  are 
often  visible  in  the  skin.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract  b 
rarely  affected,  differing  in  this  point  from  septicemia,  though  occasionally 
ulcers  may  be  noted,  and  most  commonly  in  the  stomach  near  the  pyloric 
orifice  (in  puerperal  cases)  and  in  the  large  bowel.  Probably  they  are  alwa\*s 
secondary  to  the  subnuicoiis  miliary  abscesses.  The  serous  membranes  (pleura, 
j>ericardium,  meninges  of  the  brain,  synovial  membranes)  may  be  the  seat 
of  purulent  inflammation  and  of  hemorrhagic  extravasations. 

(4)  Cardiac  Lesions. — Ulcerative  endocarditis  forms  the  chief  morUd 
lesion  (vide  Ulcerative  Endocarditis).  Myocardial  foci  of  suppuration  may  be 
present. 
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Etiology. — Bacteriology. — The  organisms  responsible  for  this  conditon 
are  those  that  have  already  been  enumerated  under  the  corresponding  section 
upon  septicemia. 

Paths  of  Infection  of  the  Body. — A  septicemia  always  precedes  the  second- 
ary pyemic  condition,  except  those  extremely  rare  cases  where  the  bacteria 
break  into  the  lymphatic  system  (e.  g.,  the  thoracic  duct).  As  a  result  of  this 
the  bacteria  may  reach  the  veins  and  produce  a  thrombophlebitis.  Less 
frequently  they  reach  the  arteries  and  produce  thrombo-arteritis.  From  the 
former  condition  emboli  may  be  disseminated  throughout  the  system,  while 
from  the  latter  the  emboli  are  arrested  in  the  neighboring  capillaries  to  which 
the  tributaries  of  the  vessel  lead. 

In  pyemia,  in  which  there  is  no  wound  to  act  as  an  infection  atrium,  we  must 
presuppose  the  existence  of  a  trivial  lesion.  I  am  certain  that  ulcerative 
endocarditis  is  always  secondary  to  foci  of  inflammation  elsewhere.  The 
appendix  is  often  the  primary  or  original  focus  in  this  category  of  cases,  micro- 
cocci localizing  themselves  here  in  consequence  of  a  preceding  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  or  catarrhal  inflammation.  I  recollect  one  case  in  which  no 
original  abscess  was  found  at  the  postmortem. 

Clinical  History. — Incubation. — The  disease  sets  in  within  the  first 
week  after  the  reception  of  the  wound  or  operation.  The  wound  looks  un- 
healthy, and  phlebitis  of  the  efferent  veins  is  noted. 

A  most  conspicuous  symptom,  and  usually  the  first,  is  the  chill;  it  may, 
however,  be  preceded  for  a  variable  time  by  fever  of  a  continued  or  inter- 
mittent t>i)e.  The  fever  of  pyemia  is  of  the  suppurative  type.  Profound 
prostration  develops  early ;  the  akin  presents  an  icteroid  appearance,  and  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  may  appear,  but  are  not  prominent.  The  signs  of  abscess 
of  the  lung,  liver,  and  other  organs  may  develop  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
the  whole  clinical  picture  is  colored  by  the  ill-defined  characters  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis. 

(a)  The  Chill. — This  may  be  mild,  though  oftener  it  is  quite  severe.  It  is 
repeated  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals, 
and  rarely  it  may  recur  several  times  on  the  same  day.  Chills  are  most  apt 
to  occur  during  the  daytime. 

(6)  The  Fever. — A  rapid  rise  of  temperature  accompanies  the  chUl.  The 
fever-curve  is  of  the  irregularly  intermittent  or  profoundly  remittent  tN^pe, 
with  an  intervening  period  showing  slight  or  marked  variations,  and  as  decided 
deviations  may  occur  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  two-hour  record  should 
be  kept.  The  temperature  rarely  falls  to  the  normal  level ;  it  may  do  so,  how- 
ever, and  remain  there  for  one  or  two  days.  To  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
the  curve  in  this  disease  we  need  only  recall  the  great  variety  of  pathologic 
processes  before  noted.  With  the  sharp  fall  of  temperature  sweating  occurs 
and  leaves  the  patient  more  or  less  exhausted,  though  only  temporarily  so  as  a 
rule. 

(c)  Respiratory  System. — Symptoms  referable  to  the  organs  of  respiration 
appear  early.  The  pulmonary  abscesses  are  usually  latent,  but  may  give  rise 
to  dyspnea,  cough,  and  occasionally  a  punilent  expectoration.  Pain  is  present 
if  they  are  superficially  located,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  physical 
signs  of  cavity  or  of  pleural  effusion  may  \ye  noted.  The  signs  of  pneumonia 
at  one  or  l)oth  bases  may  also  develop,  the  expectoration  now  l)ecoming  rusty. 

(d)  Splenic  and  Hepatic  Symptoms. — The  foci  of  suppuration  in  the  liver 
an»  difficult  of  recognition  unless  they  l>ecome  large  as  the  result  of  coalescence 
and  are  superficially  located  (see  article  Hepatic  Abscess).  Splenic  infarction 
may  also  l)e  safely  diagnosed  if  there  are  pain  and  great  tenderness  (due  to 
localized  peritonitis)  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  with  progressive  enlargement 
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of  the  organ.    In  one  case  I  detected  distinctly  crepitant  sounds  over  the  site 
of  the  spleen  during  life. 

(e)  Cardiovasccdar  Symptoms. — The  pulse  at  first  is  accelerated,  but 
moderately  full  and  regular;  later  it  becomes  feeble,  rapid  (running),  or  even 
uncountable.  Frequently  cases  in  which  ulcerative  endocarditis  develops  are 
apparently  of  spontaneous  origin.  (Vide  Endocarditis  in  the  section  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart.)  Among  the  blood  appearances  during  life  are  leukocytom 
and  a  rather  marked  reduction  in  the  red  corpuscles,  with  moderate  poikilo- 
cytosis.  lodophilia  is  a  frequent  finding.  Nucleated  erythrocytes  may  be 
present.    The  blood-plaques  are  increased.    Purulent  pericarditis  naay  occur. 

(/)  Cutaneous  Symptoms. — ^The  most  prominent  is  a  mild  yet  decided 
grade  of  jaundice,  hemolytic  in  nature.  Sweating  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  a  symptom,  both  during  and  after  the  febrile  paroxysms.  The  skin  j 
finally  shrinks  from  emaciation.  Skin  eruptions  are  common,  particularly 
erythema,  purpura,  pustules,  pallor,  and  the  general  surface  is  often  decidedly 
hyperesthetic. 

(g)  Genito-arinary  Symptoms. — ^The  urine  is  concentrated  and  urates 
are  copiously  deposited.  There  is  albuminuria,  which  may  be  due  to  the  patho- 
logic changes  or  may  be  ascribable  to  the  fever.  The  microscope  discloses 
the  presence  of  tube-casts,  micrococci,  pus,  and  (more  rarely)  blood-corpusdes. 

(h)  Nervous  Symptoms. — The  mind  generally  remains  unclouded  until 
an  advanced  stage  is  reached;  then  delirium  sets  in  and  is  followed  by  a  ter- 
minal coma.  Metastatic  purulent  meningitb,  with  its  usual  symptoms  (hemi- 
plegia, strabismus,  ptosis,  deafness,  etc.),  may  appear. 

(i)  Symptoms  may  be  presented  by  the  Joints  and  bones.  Metastatic 
arthritis,  usually  suppurative,  is  a  not  unusual  concomitant,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  combined  with  similar  involvement  of  the  long  bones.  An  acute  osteo- 
myelitis may  be  the  only  ascertainable  source  of  the  pyemia. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  disease  is  often  confounded  with  malarial 
intermittent  fever  (vide  p.  335),  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  malignant  endth 
carditis,  and,  more  rarely,  typhoid  fever.  Malignant  endocarditis,  the  second- 
ary condition,  is,  however,  pyemic  in  nature.  Typhoid  fever  is  distinguishable 
by  the  Widal  reaction,  characteristic  eruption,  and  course. 

Prognosis. — Pyemia  may  kill  after  an  illness  lasting  but  a  few  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  become  more  or  less  protracted,  so  that  a  chronic 
form  has  been  distinguished.  In  this  variety  the  symptoms  are  milder  in  char- 
acter, and  recovery  may  rarely  ensue. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  the  physician's  province  extends,  the  treatment  is 
identical  with  that  of  septicemia.  For  the  sweating  the  best  agents  are  aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid  and  atropin;  the  latter  may  be  given  with  agaricin  (atropiiiy 
gr-  T^TT— <)0005;  agaricin,  gr.  J  to  J— 0.008-0.016)  at  bedtime. 


FOCAL  SEPSIS 


The  subject  of  the  relation  of  septic  foci  to  secondary  systemic  infection  is 
one  that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  unusual  degree  at 
the  present  day.  Among  the  noteworthy  early  contributions  to  the  subject 
were  those  of  Miller,  Hartzell,  Rosenow,  and  Billings  and  his  associates.  Hie 
seats  of  these  foci  are  various,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  found 
in  the  mouth  (e.  g.,  teeth  roots),  the  tonsils,  and  sinuses. 

The  principal  organisms  met  with  are  the  Streptococcus  rheumaticus, 
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S.  hemolysans,  S.  muoosus,  S.  viridans,  Entamceba  buccalis  (Smith  and  Barret),^ 
and  others. 

The  list  of  complaints  caused  by  the  absorption  of  toxins  from  these  local 
foci  is  one  of  great  length  and  includes  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  pericarditis, 
arthritis,  arthritis  deformans,  appendicitis,  cholecystitis,  neuritis,  nephritis, 
and  furunculosis. 

Diagnosis. — Before  attributing  any  of  the  above-named  conditions  to  a 
chronic  septic  focus,  clear  and  convincing  scientific  evidence  of  their  existence 
must  be  present,  and  the  physician  must  also,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  elim- 
inate all  other  causes  of  systemic  infection.  The  study  of  a  suspected  case 
often  requires  the  services  of  a  competent  nose  and  throat  specialist,  and  of 
an  expert  roentgenologist  should  the  indications  point  to  either  sinusitis 
or  involvement  of  teeth.  Chronic  septic  foci  are  often  exceedingly  difficult 
to  discover. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  many  systemic  infections,  of  which  chronic 
infectious  foci  may  be  the  apparent  cause  in  the  particular  case — e.  g,,  chronic 
nephritis,  arterial  fibrosb,  myocardial  degeneration,  and  arthritis— other  fac- 
tors, as  heredity,  occupation,  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  syphilis  and 
gout,  and  the  like,  may  play  an  important  etiologic  rdle.  A  chronic  infectious 
focus  may  at  times  remain  latent  for  a  long  period,  hence  may  have  no  etio- 
logic significance. 

It  is  also  of  diagnostic  advantage  to  associate  the  grouping  of  septic  features 
in  the  particular  case  with  chronic  septic  foci  in  certain  organs.  For  example, 
the  primary  infectious  focus  in  chronic  arthritis  deformans,  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  chorea,  endocarditis,  gastric  ulcer,  appendicitis,  myositis,  myocarditis, 
and  glomerulonephritis  is  usually  located  in  the  head  in  the  guise  of  tooth- 
root  disease  (periapical  abscesses),  sinusitis,  and  acute  or  chronic  tonsillitis. 

In  cases  of  suspected  gonorrheal  arthritis  an  examination  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract  should  reveal  the  seat  of  the  focus.  Acute  tuberculosis  points 
to  chronic  foci  in  the  lungs  or  thoracic  lymph-glands.  The  clue  given  by  the 
character  of  the  disease,  however,  may  fail  to  reveal  the  focus  on  painstaking 
thorough  investigation  in  the  supposed  location.  "The  failure  to  find  a  focus 
in  the  expected  situation  should  indicate  an  extension  of  the  field  of  examina- 
tion until  it  shall  have  been  found"  (Billings). 

An  assured  diagnosis  especially  demands  the  discovery  of  one  or  other  of 
the  varieties  of  the  streptococci  mentioned  above  by  microscopic  and  cultural 
methods. 

In  cases  in  which  the  physician  suspects  mouth  sepsis  a  dentist  specially 
trained  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  should  be  consulted  before  a  judg- 
ment is  formed.  Such  cases  also  demand  that  a  roentgenogram  be  furnished 
as  a  diagnostic  aid. 

Treatment. — An  accurate  diagnosis  of  chronic  septic  foci  based  on  the 
broad  and  secure  ground  of  general  pathology  will  alone  save  the  profession 
from  the  invasion  of  recklessness  in  the  removal  of  teeth,  tonsils,  and  other 
organs.  In  all  cases  of  secondary  systemic  infection  our  present-day  view  of 
treatment  demands  the  removal  of  the  focus  or  foci  on  which  they  depend. 
A  cure  or  pennanent  improvement  is  not  possible  by  pursuing  any  other  course, 
but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  a  certain  percentage  of  instances  there  are 
multiple  scattered  foci,  and  in  such,  unless  they  \>e  found  and  removed,  failure 
to  relieve  the  systemic  infection  is  to  be  expected.  The  subsequent  treatment 
Is,  for  the  most  part,  hygienic,  including  an  easily  digestible,  generous  diet. 
Autogenous  vaccines  have  also  been  used  with  excellent  results  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  causative  local  foci. 

*  Jour,  Amer,  Med,  Assoc. ,  1914,  Ixiii,  1746. 
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ACUTE  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM 

(Rheumalic  Fever) 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  disease  probably  due  to  the  MicrococciB 
rheumaticus.  It  is  a  general  infection,  the  commonest  seat  of  the  prindptl 
lesion  being  the  joints,  "but  also  involving  the  heart,  both  endocardium, 
pericardium  and  muscle,  occasionally  the  meninges  and  other  structures" 
(AVebster). 

Pathology. — ^The  disease  does  not  show  peculiar  lesions,  and,  althou|:ii 
the  joints  are  the  chief  seats  of  invasion,  still  in  many  instances  and  even  in 
aggravated  cases  the  changes  presented  are  slight  or  altogether  wanting. 
Usually  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  affected  joints  are  injected  and  swollen, 
and  their  surfaces  may  be  more  or  less  coated  with  fibrin.  The  effusion,  which 
in  a  majority  of  instances  has  been  found  sterile,  is  mainly  serous,  but  contains 
fibrin  and  often  leukocytes,  and  occupies  the  joints.  A  similar  exudate  in- 
filtrates the  periarticular  tissues.  The  tendinous  sheaths  may  also  be  inflained; 
the  cartilages  in  protracted  cases  may  become  eroded,  and  rarely  a  purulent 
exudate  may  be  seen. 

Fatal  cases,  except  when  death  is  due  to  hyperpyrexia,  usually  show  the 
changes  peculiar  to  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  or  myocarditis,  and  less  fre- 
quently those  of  pneumonia,  meningitis,  or  pleuritis.  The  fibrin  factors  of 
the  blood  are  augmented. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — Numerous  investigators  have  attempted  to 
isolate  the  causative  organism,  so  that  many  types  of  bacteria  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  past  as  the  specific  agent.  The  results  have,  however,  not  been 
conclusive  and  are  unconfirmed.  From  more  recent  work  it  would  seem  that 
the  organism  described  by  Poynton  and  Paine,  the  Micrococcus  rheumaticus^ 
may  be  considered  as  the  etiological  cause.  It  has  by  no  means  been  proved 
that  this  is  the  true  organism,  but  weight  of  e\idence  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
is.  Meyer,  Walker  and  Beaton,  and  others  have  confirmed  the  work  of  Poynton 
and  Paine.  Rosenow  claims  that  the  organism  is  merely  a  streptococcus  so 
transmutated  that  it  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  joints  and  heart. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  An  infective  lesion  that  has  preceded  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  articular  manifestations  may  often  be  found,  and  this  may  be 
conceived  to  form  a  portal  of  entry  for  micro-organisms  (Sacaze).  The 
fre<iuency  with  which  an  attack  of  tonsillitis  precedes  the  development  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism  indicates  a  very  direct  pathological  relation  between 
the  two  diseases  (Cheadle,  Wade,  Gerhardt,  Packard).  Preceding  or  ac- 
companWng  the  attack  an  infectious  sore  throat  was  noticed  in  53  of  288  cases. 
Brodzki^  noted  10  per  cent,  of  cases  following  610  instances  of  tonsillitis. 
(2)  Seasons. — The  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  furnish  the  largest 
percentage  of  cases,  though  the  disease  is  also  quite  prevalent  in  the  remain- 
ing cold  months;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  sometimes  pre\'ail  in 
summer.  (.3)  "Catching  cold"  was  formerly  classed  among  exciting  causes, 
but  abrupt  changes  of  temperature  merely  predispose  to  the  disease.  (4) 
Climate. — Rheumatism  is  most  prevalent  in  temperate  latitudes.  It  is  es- 
sentially an  urban  disease  (Poynton).  (5)  Oeniixition  is  of  importance,  espe- 
cially if  it  entail  oft-repeated  or  prolonged  exposure  to  the  influence  of  wet 
and  cold  or  to  severe  changes  of  temperature.  Hence  those  who  follow  certain 
vocations  are  at  tackled  with  great  frequency — e.  g.,  coachman,  laborers,  sailors, 
and  servant-girls.  ((>)  Age. — Primary  attacks  are  most  common  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-five  years  of  age.     Out  of  655  cases,  <S0  per  cent,  occurred  between 

1  Bvrlimr  klin.  \Vochcn.,  April  17,  1916. 
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the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years  (Whipham).  Cases  are  also  rather  numerous 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  met  with  4  under  the  former  age. 
Sucklings  rarely  suffer.  (7)  Sear. — ^Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  somewhat 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former 
sex  more  often  follows  predisposing  occupations.  (8)  Hereditary  influence 
plays  a  causative  r61e  (in  26  of  ICIO  consecutive  cases — Poynton,  Agassiz, 
and  Taylor).  (9)  Conditions  of  ill  health,  particularly  digestive  and  hepatic 
disturbances,  seem  to  exert  a  slight  effect.  (10)  Chronic  endocarditis  renders 
its  victims  very  prone  to  attacks  of  acute  articular^jiieumatism,  and  some 
contend  that  the  two  diseases  are  etiologically  one  and  the  same.  (11)  Choreic 
children  often  develop  rheumatism.  Batton  analyzed  115  cases;  he  found 
that  within  three  years  11.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  developed  the  disease, 
and  after  five  years  this  total  was  increased  to  20  per  cent.  (12)  Endemic  and 
Epidemic  Influence. — In  certain  localities  the  disease  is  endemic,  and  epidemic 
incidence  has  been  noted  by  McClymont,  Newsholme,  and  others.  House 
epidemics  have  also  been  observed. 

An  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  b  not  protective  in  character,  but 
increases  susceptibility.  Of  288  cases,  45  per  cent,  of  the  patients  had  had  one 
or  more  previous  attacks  (Thiis).  In  this  respect  the  disease  resembles  certain 
other  infections  (pneumonia,  erysipelas). 

Clinical  History. — Of  the  incubation  period  nothing  is  known,  though 
prodromata,  both  local  and  general,  may  be  observed.  There  may  be  malaise, 
slight  fever,  angina,  laryngitis,  etc.,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two. 
The  invasion  is  usually  abrupt,  with  fever  and  synovitis,  affecting  one  or 
(oftener)  several  joints,  and  a  chill  or  a  series  of  chilly  sensations  may  accom- 
pany or  precede  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  involved  joints  are  tender, 
often  red  and  swollen,  and  exhibit  the  local  signs  of  a  rapidly  developed  in- 
flammation. Pain  is  a  most  prominent  symptom.  The  medium-sized  or 
larger  ^*ri/*  (knee,  ankle,  and  wrist)  are  first  involved,  and  especially  those  of 
the  inferior  extremities;  next  the  shoulder-,  elbow-,  and  hip-joints;  and  lastly 
the  fingers,  toes,  and  intervertebral  articulations.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  disease  is  the  fact  that  the  joints  affected  are  not  all  the  seat  of  anatomic 
changes  simultaneously,  but  that  the  process  migrates  from  one  joint  to  another 
from  day  to  day,  and  often  crosses  from  one  side  of  the  body  to  the  other. 
Sometimes  this  occurs  at  longer  intervals.  Hence  the  number  of  joints  in- 
volved at  one  and  the  same  time  mav  l)e  either  few  or  manv. 

In  cases  of  average  severity  the  general  features  are  subordinate  to  the  local 
symptoms.  The  fever  is  usually  moderate,  the  temperature  not  exceeding 
103**  F.  (39.4**  C),  and  the  temperature-curve  is  of  the  irregularly  remittent 
t>'pe,  corresponding  in  severity  with  the  joint  symptoms.  Defervescence 
is  by  lysis.  The  skin  is  bathed  in  a  copious  perspiration  which  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  previous  fall  of  temperature.  Nervous  symptoms  are  rarely 
obserN'ed. 

The  general  course  of  the  disease  exhibits  wide  variations,  l)oth  as  to  duration 
ami  intensity  of  symptoms,  especially  in  children.  It  may  not  outlast  several 
days,  appearing  with  mild  symptoms;  on  the  other  hand,  cases  sometimes 
persist  for  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  latter  instances  are  apt  to  show  brief 
non-febrile  periods,  alternated  with  marked  paroxysms,  and  similar  cycles 
may  l)e  repeated.  When  the  symptoms  are  distinct  from  the  start  the  course 
may  be  bnefer  than  when  the  features  are  of  mild  character.  As  will  Im*  seen 
hereafter,  the  disease  frequently  manifests  complications,  especially  cardiac. 

Leading  Symptoms  and  Complications  in  Detail. — (1)  Joints  and  Sur- 
roondiiif  Stmctores. — As  I  have  stated,  pain  is  much  complaine<i  of,  and 
b  greatly  augmented  by  motion  and  by  pressure  of  any  sort.     It  may  be  out 
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of  all  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  anatomic  changes.  The  joints  affected 
are  generally  swollen  (most  markedly  in  the  knees),  and  the  swelling  is  due 
partly  to  effusion  into  the  joint  and  partly  to  inflammatory  edema  of  the 
periarticular  structures.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  the  bursce,  and  often 
the  adjacent  muscles  and  fascise  exhibit  inflammatory  changes;  hence  it  is 
usual  to  see  an  extension  of  the  swelling  for  a  variable  distance  from  the 
joint,  the  backs  of  the  hands  often  showing  this  to  a  marked  extent.  The 
skin  may  present  a  pink  or  rose-colored  blush  over  circumscribed  areas  or  taking 
the  form  of  streaks. 

In  even  mild  cases  there  are  usually  two,  three,  or  more  joints  involved, 
though  it  often  happens  that  one  bears  die  brunt  of  the  disease,  little  complamt 
being  made  of  others  less  severely  implicated.  Hence  it  should  be  a  golden 
rule  to  examine  carefully  all  the  joints  at  each  visit.  Involvement  of  a  singile 
articulation  (monarticular  rheumatism)  does  sometimes  occur,  but  the  diagnoMi 
of  these  cases  offers  great  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  an  existing  poly- 
articular rheumatism  may  become  centered  in  a  single  joint  and  there  linger 
with  great  obstinacy. 

In  severe  cases  numerous  joints  may  be  invaded,  with  an  involvonent  of 
the  joints  of  the  symphyses,  of  the  jaw,  of  the  ribs,  and  the  sternoclavicular 
articulations.  Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  assumes  a  dorsal 
decubitus,  and  seeks  to  relieve  his  excruciating  pain  by  holding  his  limbs  in 
a  semiflexed  position  and  absolutely  motionless.  If  now  an  attempt  be  made 
to  change  his  posture,  he  complains  piteously  of  darting  pains  in  the  affected 
joints.     The  fugacity  of  rheumatic  arthritis  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  inflammation,  however  intense,  may  quickly  subside  in  one  joint, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  acute  disturbance  appears  in  another.  Usually 
resolution  is  complete,  no  trace  being  left  of  former  inflammation^  thou^  the 
disease  may  recur  in  the  joints  primarily  involved.  Suppimttive  arthritis 
may  supervene,  though  rarely,  and  its  occurrence  points  indisputably  to  mixed 
infection.  This  complication  may  lead  to  ankylosis — a  sequel  which  does 
not  belong  to  pure  rheumatism. 

(2)  The  Cardiovascular  Symptoms. — The  Tpvlse  is  quickened  to  100  beats 
per  minute  or  over,  but  is  soft  and  full,  and  when  complications  arise  it  shows 
special  characteristics  which  are  described  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  wwL 
In  rare  instances  it  is  very  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  apart  from  cardiac 
involvement.  The  results  of  a  careful  blood-count  show  a  high  grade  of 
symptomatic  anemia^  which  may  develop  with  marvelous  suddenness.  Moder* 
ate  leukocytosis  is  also  present.  The  Micrococcus  rheumaticus  may  be  isolated 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  appropriate  bacteriological  technic. 

Great  imp>ortance  attaches  to  the  cardiac  affections  that  so  frequently  ac- 
company this  disease.  They  may  arise  in  any  case,  even  the  mildest,  or  at 
any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  hence  the  conscientious  physician  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  matter  of  closely  and  regularly  examining  the  heart.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  no  special  symptoms  announce  the  development  of  cardiae 
disease.  At  first  we  may  note  an  increase  in  the  febrile  movement,  more  or 
less  palpitation,  sometimes  dyspnea,  and  precordial  pains,  which  often  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  sense  of  soreness.  There  may  also  be  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris  of  apparently  purely  nervous  origin  (Striimpell). 

(a)  The  most  frequent  cardiac  manifestation  is  acuie  endocarditis,  whidi 
is  present  in  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  We  are,  however,  sadl^  in  need  of 
reliable  statistics  upon  this  p>oint.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  simple  (vemi- 
cose)  endocarditis,  and  affects  most  frequently  the  mitral  valves.  But  thou^ 
usually  indicated  by  an  apical  systolic  murmur,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  eliminate 
the  functional  murmurs  that  may  also  develop  in  the  course  of  this  disease. 
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Jnless  combined  with  the  symptoms  detailed  above,  the  presence  of  a  blowing 
ystolic  murmur  does  not  afford  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  existence  of  acute 
ndocarditis.  I  have  witnessed  two  instances  in  which  endocarditis  preceded 
he  arthritic  manifestations.  Church  and  Cheadle^  state  that  "in  a  large 
oajority  of  cases,  if  no  endocardial  murmur  is  present  during  the  first  ten  days 
i  an  attack,  the  endocardium  escapes."  While  it  rarely  endangers  life  and 
nay  leave  no  trace,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  acute  endocarditis  does  not 
indergo  complete  resolution,  but  leads  to  sclerotic  changes  and  terminates  in 
Qcurable  chronic  valvular  disease. 

(6)  Next  in  the  order  of  frequency  is  pericarditia,  which  may  or  may  not  b^ 
ombined  with  the  former.  In  many  cases  the  effusion  consists  of  organiz- 
Me  lymph  (often  large  in  amount);  less  commonly  it  is  serofibrinous  and 
arely  becomes  purulent  or  blood  stained.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
lathognomonic  friction-sound,  though  also  by  other  characteristic  signs  {vide 
i^ericarditis). 

(c)  Myocarditis  is  often  present  to  a  slight  extent  in  rheumatic  endocarditis 
md  pericarditis  when  these  occur  independently  of  each  other,  but  to  a  more 
narked  degree  when  endopericarditis  exists.  Hence  it  is  less  common  than 
jther  endocarditis  or  pericarditis.  The  changes  and  symptoms  occasioned  will 
>e  discussed  under  Myocarditis.  Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
lition  weakens  the  cardiac  walls  and  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  Lees 
lolds  that  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  (greater  or  less)  is  always  present  and 
me  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  Aschoff's  nodules  in  the  myocardium  signify 
i  previous  rheumatic  infection. 

If  we  consider  rheumatism  an  infectious  malady  we  can  readily  understand 
irfay  the  local  manifestations  should  appear  not  only  at  the  different  articula- 
ions,  but  also  in  the  cardiac  structures  and  other  viscera. 

(3)  The  Skin. — Rheumatism  produces  copious  perspiration  which  emits  a 
our  odor.  The  temperature-curve  in  most  cases  is  not  materially  influenced 
>y  the  sweats.  Occasionally  the  drops  in  temperature  and  the  free  sweats 
ire  concurrent,  but  the  latter  symptom  is  apt  to  persist  despite  the  oscillations 
n  the  temperature.  Stulamina  appear,  often  in  extensive  crops.  Among 
)ther  skin  eruptions  less  frequently  observed  are  forms  of  erythema  (especially 
Tfftkema  nodosum)  and  urticaria,  which  latter  may  be  associated  with  purpura 
[urticaria  hwmorrhagica).  The  association  of  the  latter  condition  with  poly- 
irthritis  b  known  as  peliosis  rheumaHca,  though,  according  to  some  writers, 
ills  is  not  rheumatic  in  nature.  Cutaneous  ecchymoses  and  even  extensive 
lemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  from  the  mucous  piembranes — a  general  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis — may  also  be  encountered. 

Subcutaneous  Rheumatic  Nodules. — In  1881  Barlow  and  Warner  called 
ittention  to  the  fact  that  during  and  after  acute  articular  rheumatism,  partic- 
lariy  in  children  and  young  adults,  small  subcutaneous  nodosities  attached  to 
the  tendons  and  fasciie  may  in  exceptional  instances  be  observed.  These 
imall  nodules  are  rather  firm,  movable,  and  usually  painless.  The  skin  over 
them  is  simply  elevated,  with  no  traces  of  inflammatory  action.  They  are 
most  frequently  found  at  certain  points  of  election  (fingers,  wrists,  edge  of 
the  patella,  malleoli,  and  over  the  back  of  the  elbow),  though  also  seen  less 
Frequently  elsewhere;  they  may  disappear  and  after  a  brief  interval  reappear. 
On  microscopic  examination  it  is  seen  that  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells  enter 
into  their  composition.  Riess  believes  them  to  be  of  embolic  origin.  I  met 
irith  one  fatal  case  of  the  sort  which  occurred  in  a  male  aged  forty-two  years, 
in  which  acute  articular  rheumatism  was  also  complicated  with  endoperi- 
mrditis  and  pneumonia.     Most  of  the  nodosities  were  of  the  size  of  a  bitter 
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almond.     Cheadle  considers  that  the  eruption  of  large  nodules  signifies  po- 
sistent  and  uncontrollable  cardiac  disease. 

(4)  The  Fever. — ^The  fact  that  the  fever  fluctuates  materially  in  this  af- 
fection  has  already  been  noted.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  suppura- 
tion occur  as  a  complication,  the  fever  may  be  of  the  hectic  variety;  aho 
that  rarely  hyperpyrexia  is  suddenly  developed,  and  with  it  marked  cerelHal 
symptoms  (restlessness,  delirium,  and  sometimes  convulsions,  finally  merging 
into  stupor)  are,  as  a  rule,  though  not  necessarily,  associated.  This  seriooi 
condition  commonly  develops  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  Ii 
piy  case  cited  above  it  began  on  the  sixth  day.  Delirium  usually  comes  on 
either  shortly  before  or  after  the  acute  development  of  the  hyperpyrexuL 
The  pulse  becomes  excessively  rapid  and  feeble  and  physical  prostration  ex- 
treme. The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  with  slight  interruptions  until  it 
touches  108°  or  109°  F.  (42.7°  C),  and  as  the  fever  reaches  its  maximum  death 
usually  ensues.  The  temperature  may  continue  to  rise  after  death.  The 
cause  of  "hyperpyretic  rheumatism"  is  not  definitely  known.  It  has  beea 
claimed  that  the  intemperate  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked,  but  this  belief  is 
not  corroborated  by  many  clinicians.  In  a  case  of  my  own,  however,  in  wiiidi 
pericarditis  with  hyperpyrexia  occurred,  the  patient  was  an  "alcoholic."  The 
symptoms  are  probably  due  to  an  intense  concentration  of  the  poison  upon 
the  nerve-,  and  especially  upon  the  thermal,  centers. 

(5)  The  Muscular  and  Nerrous  Symptoms. — It  has  been  stated  that  the 
adjacent  muscles  and  fasciae  may  exhibit  inflammatory  changes.  They  may 
also  show  more  or  less  swelling,  and  are  often  very  tender  to  the  touch,  while 
in  long-continued  cases  muscular  atrophy  ensues.  The  cause  of  this  change 
is  not  clear,  but  the  most  likely  view  is  that  it  results  not  so  much  from  disuse 
of  the  muscles  (the  old  theory),  as  from  some  trophic  disturbance  due  either  ti> 
the  arthritis,  or  p>eripheral  neuritis,  or,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  extenskm 
of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  from  the  nearest  articulation. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  grave  nertous  symptoms  that  are  attendant 
upon  hyperpyrexia,  but,  indep>endently  of  the  latter  condition,  nervous  phe- 
nomena may  be  present.  There  may  be  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  (due  to 
pain),  but  active  delirium  is  exceptional  in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  it  is  usuafljr 
associated  with  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  or  higher.  In  adynamic  types, 
which  are  rare,  low  muttering  delirium  merging  into  stupor,  and  even  comi, 
may  be  observed.  Active  mental  symptoms  are  sometimes  due  to  cerebral 
embolism  secondary  to  acute  endocarditis.  When  p>ericarditis  is  a  com- 
plication, wild  delirium,  with  or  without  hyperpyrexia,  or  the  low  muttenng 
variety  with  stupor,  is  not  unusual.  The  drunkard  may  develop  drlirium 
trcmnis.  Coma,  leading  quickly  to  a  fatal  result,  may  develop  without  other 
previous  or  associated  nervous  symptoms,  and  Da  Costa  has  reported  cases  in 
which  a  fatal  coma  was  probably  due  to  uremia.  Rarely  coma  develops  durinf: 
the  period  of  convalescence.  Convulsions  may  be  noted  generally  pre^^ding  the 
coma,  though  rarely  as  an  independent  symptom.  Melancholia  may  arise  m 
the  course  of  the  disease,  hut  more  frequently  at  its  close.  MeningiHs  must 
be  numbered  among  the  rarest  of  complications. 

Chorea  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  this  disease  in  children,  and  more  rmrelj 
is  associated  with  it.  ()f  554  cases  analyzed  by  Osier,  in  only  88  were  cliorrt 
and  rheumatism  associated.  These  instances  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  acute  (endocarditis. 

(())  Pulmonary  Symptoms. — Pleurisy  occurs,  and  may  be  excited  bv  m 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  pericardium.  The  inflammatory*'  process 
may  l)e  propagated  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  peritoneum.  Brxmckitii 
is  sometimes  present,  but  is  rarely  a  part  of  the  morbid  process;  it  is  secondaiTr 
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and  is  often  occasioned  by  the  factors  that  are  at  work  in  every  disease  in  which 
enforced  recumbency  and  great  prostration  coexist.  Bronchopneumonia  may 
be  produced.  Lobar  pneumonia  rarely  occurs,  and  is  confined  to  aggravated 
cases,  but  pulmonary  congestion  is  occasionally  seen,  and  may  prove  fatal. 
Pulmonary  complications  develop  secondary  to  pericarditis,  and  especially  to 
endopericarditis. 

(7)  The  Renal  Symptoms. — ^The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  is  high 
colored,  and  of  high  acidity  and  density.  The  standing  specimen  deposits 
urates.  As  in  other  infectious  diseases,  there  is  commonly  present  a  slight 
febrile  albuminuria,  but  acute  nephritis  is  extremely  rare.  The  chlorids  are 
sometimes  diminished,  but  rarely  absent. 

(8)  The  spleen  is  slightly  enlarged  in  some  cases. 

(9)  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  (rheumatic)  was  met  with  in  3  cases 
by  Courtois-Suffit  and  Beaufume.     The  saliva  often  has  an  acid  reaction. 

(10)  Rheumatic  iritis,  due  to  lodgment  of  organisms  in  the  fine  capillaries 
of  the  iris,  has  been  observed. 

CuNiCAL  Peculiarities  of  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  in  Children. 
— The  arthritic  symptoms  in  children  are  in  abeyance,  while  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis  are  predominant,  and  may  appear  before  the  joint  lesions 
are  observed.  Endocarditis  follows  the  joint  lesions  twice  as  frequently  in 
children  as  in  adults.  Parsons  lays  stress  upon  reduplication  of  the  cardiac 
second  sound,  audible  at  the  apex  only,  as  an  indication  of  the  development 
of  endocarditis.  This  sign  is  to  be  distinguished  from  reduplication  heard 
at  the  base — e.  ^.,  in  Bright's  disease.  Rheumatic  tonsillitis  is  common,  and 
may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  attacks  of  rheumatism.  Erythema  is  a 
frequent  concomitant,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  The  febrile  move- 
ment is  brief  and  hyperpyrexia  less  frequent  than  in  the  adult.  The  nervous 
features  are  more  marked,  notably  chorea,  which  Poynton'  has  emphasized 
as  a  symptom.  Out  of  217  cases  of  chorea  he  found  obvious  heart  disease 
in  122.     Bareno*  reports  an  instance  in  a  newborn  infant. 

Diagnosis. — The  acute  development  as  a  primary  affection  of  poly- 
arthritis with  fever,  early  tonsillitis,  sudden  anemia,  moderate  leukocytosis, 
and  fresh  cardiac  murmurs,  is  a  symptom-complex  on  which  an  assured  diag- 
nosis can  be  usuallv  based. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Pyemia  must  be  carefully  separated.  In 
pyemia,  however,  the  general  condition  is  graver,  fever  precedes  the  local 
manifestations,  and  the  fever-curve  is  irregularly  intermitting.  Rigors 
also  occur  in  pyemia  at  varying  intervals,  accompanied  by  a  steep  elevation 
of  temperature — symptoms  that  are  absent  in  rheumatism.  Again,  suppura- 
tive processes  in  the  various  viscera  and  skin  and  slight  jaundice  appear  in 
pyemia.     Rheumatic  symptoms  fluctuate  greatly,  while  the  pyemic  do  not. 

The  multiple  swelling  of  the  joints  which  develops  after  childbirth  is 
to  be  regarded  as  septic  in  nature.  In  these  cases  arthritis  leads  rapidly 
to  suppuration,  with  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  joints.  Gmit  will  \ye 
distinguished  from  rheumatism  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 
former  disease  (vide  p.  410). 

Monarticular  rheumatism  is  with  difficulty  differentiated  from  a  group  of 
affections  which  simulate  it  closely.  (1)  The  so-called  gonorrheal  rheumatism 
often  affects  a  single  joint,  especially  the  knee;  but  in  this  disease  there  is 
usually  a  definite  history  of  recent  infection,  and  the  local  features  (pain, 
swelling,  etc.),  unlike  tnie  rheumatism,  are  far  more  pronounce<l  than  the  gen- 
eral.    The  course  of  gonorrheal  arthritis  is  longer  in  duration,  and  is  gen- 
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erally  connected  only  with  a  single  joint  from  the  start;  while  acute  articulir 
rheumatism  almost  always  begins  as  a  polyarthritis,  with  subsequent  fixation 
in  one  articulation.    Cardiac  complications  are  rare  in  the  former  disease. 

(2)  Acute  osteomyelitis  is  generally  single,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
rheumatism,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  localization  of  the  lesioib 
in  a  single  joint  from  the  start,  the  greater  prominence  of  the  local  symptoms, 
and  in  the  implication  of  the  epiphyses  and  the  shaft  of  the  affected  bone  ratha 
than  the  joint,  and  in  the  graver  general  symptoms  from  the  time  of  onarL 

(3)  There  is  a  liability  to  mistake  the  acute  arthritis  of  infants  for  rheuma- 
tism. This  attacks  by  preference  the  hip  or  knee,  and  b  purulent  inflammation 
due  to  pyemia  (Townsend),  hence  having  no  relation  to  the  disease  under 
consideration. 

(4)  Tvbercvlous  arthritis^  particularly  in  children,  has  been  confounded 
with  rheumatic  monarthritis.  The  former  is  less  indurating,  the  swelling  pr^ 
sented  is  less  symmetric,  the  pain  is  greatest  in  the  joint  itself,  and  the  coune 
is  far  less  acute  than  that  of  the  latter. 

(5)  In  the  course  of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases,  scurvy,  purpura,  and  hemo- 
philia, effusion  into  the  joints,  either  hemorrhagic  or  serous  in  nature,  occurs 
with  great  frequency  and  is  associated  with  rheumatic  pains.  The  differential 
diagnosis  rests  upon  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  and  in  scurvy  on  the  lesions 
of  the  gums.  The  absence  of  fever  is  usually  decisive;  unfortunately,  it  may 
be  present  in  these  joint  affections. 

(6)  Glanders,  at  the  onset,  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  the  general  rule.  As  in  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, the  chief  danger  springs  from  the  great  intensity  of  the  type  of  infection, 
as  manifested  in  hyperpyrexia  with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  ihe  development 
of  the  general  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  etc. — happily  rare  occurrences  in  tUs 
disease.  Certain  complications,  such  as  pericarditis,  endopericarditis.  (eqie- 
cially  common  in  childhood),  pneumonia,  etc.,  may  render  rheumatism  grave 
or  even  hopeless,  and  rarely  the  endocarditis  that  complicates  the  disease  is 
of  the  ulcerative  variety  and  leads  to  fatal  pyemia.  Pulmonary  embolism 
may  occur  and  cause  death. 

The  influence  of  p>ersonal  factors  may  impede  recovery,  such  as  intemperate 
habits,  great  obesity,  the  existence  of  pre\'ious  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
or  Bright's  disease,  etc. 

Treatment. — (1)  Sanitary  Environment,  Diet,  and  Stimulants.— IV 
sick-room  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  its  temperature  maintained  at  65° 
to  70°  ¥.  (I8.3°-21°  C),  but  drafts  should  be  avoided.  The  patient  should 
1)0  lightly  dressed  in  flannels  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  the  same  material- 
The  diet  should  be  liquid  and  nourishing,  milk  being  the  best  food  article. 
Farinaceous  matter,  milk  and  Seltzer  water,  buttermilk,  or  egg-wlute  may  be 
employed  if  milk  cannot  be  taken  in  adequate  amount.  I  begin  the  use  rf 
easily  digested  proteins  soon  after  defervescence  has  occurred,  but  ha\f 
immediate  recourse  to  the  earlier  liquid  or  soft  diet  upon  the  return  of  pain 
and  fever.  An  ordinary  dietary  is  to  l)e  gradually  resumed.  StimvlanU 
may  be  employed  if  indications  for  their  use  are  present.  The  prompt  treat- 
ment of  tonsillitis  among  children  and  voung  adults  is  important  prophvlactic- 
allv. 

(2)  Internal  Therapeutics. — Tlie  bowels  should  be  opened  early  with 
calomel,  followed  by  salines.  Tliere  has  been  of  late  a  surpising  unanimity 
among  clinicians  in  commending  the  use  of  the  salicylates  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease — more  so  than  at  any  previous  time  since  their  introductioD. 
They  are  employed  in  most  of  the  larger  hospitals  both  in  Europ^e  and  America. 
Differences,  however,  relating  to  the  mode  of  administration  and  the  particular 
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salt  to  be  selected  still  exist.  Wood^  favors  ammonium  salicylate,  for  the 
reasons  that  it  is  freely  soluble,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  when  given  in  sufficient 
amount  quickly  produces  the  symptoms  that  mark  salicylic  action,  while, 
in  addition,  it  is  less  depressing  than  the  other  salts  of  salicylic  acid.  It  is 
best  given  in  milk  and  is  usually  well  borne.  My  experience  with  this  salt 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  though  as  yet  somewhat  limited,  has  been  satis- 
factory. Until  the  present  time  sodium  salicylate  has  met  with  more- gen- 
eral favor  than  any  other  single  salt  of  salicylic  acid.  The  pure  acid  is  also 
used,  though  not  to  any  great  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  amount  given 
in  twenty-four  hours  should  not  exceed  2  drams  (8.0),  while  often  Ij  drams 
(6.0)  of  the  sodium  or  ammonium  salicylate  is  sufficient.  My  method  is  to 
give  gr.  X  (0.6)  every  two  hours  during  the  first  day,  or  until  the  pain  or  other 
local  features  have  largely  disappeared;  then  the  remedy  is  given  at  longer 
intervals,  but  not  omitted  entirely.  If  it  be  given  in  solution  with  an  excess 
of  alkali  it  is  least  irritating  to  the  gastric  mucosa.  The  following  stock  pre- 
scription is  one  of  therapeutic  importance  in  rheumatism: 

Q.    Sodii  salicylatis,  3iv  (16.0); 

Sodii  bicarbonatis,  3ij   (8.0); 

Aquee  menthse  pip.,        q.  s.  ad  fgvj  (180.0). — M. 
Sig.  Tablespoonful  in  water  every  three  hours  until  relief  of  pain. 

In  this  manner  fresh  exacerbations  are  most  probably  averted.  If  the  latter 
occur,  however,  larger  doses  must  be  instituted  so  as  to  cut  them  short. 
Some  recommend  that  the  medicine  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  pain  has  been 
controlled.  The  hypodermic  method  of  giving  salicylates  will  prove  of  ad- 
vantage in  those  patients  who  cannot  take  them  by  mouth.  Lassere  recom- 
mends methyl  salicylate  to  relieve  the  pain.  Some  prefer  salol  to  either  the 
pure  acid  or  the  salicylates;  in  my  experience,  however,  the  use  of  this  drug 
has  not  been  followed  by  good  results.  Doubtless  the  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  salicylic  acid  can  neither  be  introduced  into  the  system  in  sufficient 
amount  nor  rapidly  enough  in  the  form  of  salol. 

Kinnicutt  has  recommended  the  employment  of  the  oil  of  wintergreen, 
a  salicylic  compound  which  does  not  generally  produce  the  unpleasant  toxic 
sv'mptoms  so  apt  to  be  excited  by  the  salicylates  or  salicylic  acid.  The  dose  is 
iiRX-xx  (0.60-1.25),  given  in  capsules  or  in  milk,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 
Salicin  (gr.  x — 0.6,  every  hour,  increased  to  gr.  xv — 1.0)  is  sometimes  effi- 
cacious and  invariably  agrees;  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  salicylates  in  weakly 
individuals.  Salophen,  in  daily  doses  of  1  dram  (gr.  xv — 1.0  every  four  hours), 
may  be  substituted  for  sodium  salicylate  if  the  latter  produces  gastric 
disturbances  after  a  few  days'  treatment;  it  is  almost  specific  in  its  effects. 
Salophen  passes  through  the  stomach  unchanged,  to  split  into  salicylic  acid 
and  acetylparalidophenol  in  the  intestines.  So<]ium  salicylate  eneniata 
(3j — 4.0-— of  the  salicylate  and  njjx — 0.6 — of  the  tincture  of  opium  in  each 
injection)  may  be  of  advantage  in  certain  cases.  The  remtnly  is  slowly  absorl>ed 
from  the  rectal  mucosa. 

The  treatment  with  the  salicylates  or  salicylic  acid  mitigates  the  fever, 
relieves  the  pain,  and  shortens  the  stay  in  bed  by  a  few  days,  but  does  not 
curtail  convalescence.  The  statistics  of  Williams  go  to  show  that  the  salicylic 
treatment  also  tends  to  protect  against  the  development  of  cardiac  complica- 
tions, though  it  does  not  seem  to  influence  the  course  of  the  complications  once 
they  are  established.  In  my  experience  the  alkaline  treatment  operatt*s  to 
obWate  the  occurrence  of  the  heart  complications  and  shortens  the  period  of 
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convalescence,  but  exerts  slight  if  any  influence  upon  the  fever-curve  and  pun. 
These  facts  led  me  long  since  to  use,  in  addition  to  salicylates,  an  alkaline 
remedy,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  citrate,  etc.,  in  sufficient  doses 
to  render,  and  then  maintain,  the  urine  of  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  at  various  times  as  to  the  relative  eflScacy 
of  the  s^Tithetic  and  natural  preparations  of  salicylic  acid.  An  effective 
clinical  test  was  carried  out  under  the  suspices  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  conclusion  was  reached  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
t^'een  the  two  preparations. 

Fantoni  says  that  mercury  in  minute  doses  (from  1  to  5  mg. — gr.  A~A» 
injected  intravenously)  will  accomplish  the  transformation  of  the  blood-smim 
into  a  polyvalent  vaccine,  thus  inducing  immunity. 

Of  interest  is  the  recent  work  that  has  been  done  in  acute  arthritis  widi 
the  intravenous  injection  of  foreign  protein.^  Proteose,  peptones,  and  other 
proteins  of  a  similar  nature  were  employed  at  first,  but  recently  non-specific 
bacterial  vaccines  have  been  employed.  The  effect  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
reaction,  and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  severe  the  con- 
stitutional reaction,  the  better  the  result.  A  reaction  consists  in  a  sharp  rise 
in  fever,  increased  leukocytosis,  a  chill,  severe  headache,  and  prostration 
occurring  a  short  time  after  the  injection.  The  emploj-ment  of  this  method 
of  treatment  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  skilled  care  and  is  not  alto- 
gether safe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  recommended  as  a  therapeutic  procedme 
outside  of  a  hospital. 

There  are  a  few  other  remedies  that  should  be  referred  to,  and,  although 
more  or  less  ser\'iceable,  they  are  without  specific  influence.  Among  these 
is  antipyrin,  but  safer  and  equally  efficacious  remedies  have  replaced  this  drug. 
Potassium  iodid  and  the  preparations  of  colchicum  belong  to  this  category; 
their  effects  are  most  beneficial  in  cases  that  drag  on  after  the  acute  stage  b 
over.  Good  results  have  been  reported  from  the  use  of  aspirin  (gr.  Nii-xv—  j 
0.4(>-1.0  thrice  daily)  in  both  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Stengel  has 
noted  improvement  from  the  use  of  antistreptococcic  serum  in  3  cases  of 
protracted  recurring  rheumatism.  Menzer  has  successfully  treated  a  number 
of  cases  with  a  serum  made  from  streptococci  of  human  origin.  It  is  also 
indicated  in  cases  showing  a  pyemic  temp>erature  (Chipman).  Wolverton 
advises  a  mixed  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  {aureus  and  albus)  vaccine. 

(3)  Local  Measures. — These  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Their  number  is  legion,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  more  valuable  can  l>e  adduced  here.  In  mild  cases  the  affected  joints 
should  l)e  wrapfKHl  in  cotton  batting  or  in  flannel.  If  the  pain  is  severe  despite 
the  use  of  the  salicylates  internally,  fomentations  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
or  hot  cloths  lightly  wnmg  out  of  Fuller's  lotion  (sodium  carbonate,  Sx-j — ^24.0: 
laudanum,  5j — 30.0:  glycerin,  Jij — ()0.0;  and  water,  5ix — 270.0)  are  beneficial 
As  salicylic  acid  is  absorbed  through  the  skin,  it  may  be  used  in  the  following 
formula : 

R.     Acidi  salicylici,  oiv  (16.0); 

01.  terebinthinte.  foiv  (15.0); 

Adipis  lanje  hydrosi, 

Adipis.  da  oiv  (16.0). — M. 

Sig.  .Apply  to  joints  thrice  daily. 

Methyl  siilicylate,  by  local  application,  is  of  ser\'ice.     It  is  put  on  the  skin 
over  the  affectetl  joints  drop  l)y  (ln>p.  and  the  joint  then  enveloped  in  gutta- 
p<Tcha  tissue  and  a  flannel  banilajre  applie<l  to  it.     Cold  compresses  and  the 
*  Miller  and  Lusk.  Jour.  Amer.  Mai.  Assoc.,  1916,  br\Ti,  2010. 
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ice-bag  to  the  joints  have  been  strongly  advised,  particularly  by  Gennan 
authors.  Liniments  containing  the  oil  of  wintergreen  are  serviceable.  The 
affected  joints  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  this  is  best  accomplished 
either  by  padded  splints  and  a  roller  bandage  or  plaster  casts.  Blisters  near 
the  joints  involved  and  the  light  application  of  the  Paquelin  thermocautery 
are  sometimes  serviceable.  Taylor  has  successfully  employed  currents  of  hot 
air  applied  by  means  of  an  instrument  (electrotherm). 

TTie  treatment  of  the  computations  will  be  considered  under  their  ap- 
propriate headings.  Should,  however,  hyperpyrexia  occur  during  the  progress 
of  the  affection,  it  b  to  be  relieved  by  cold  affusions,  since  large  doses  of  internal 
antipyretics  are  of  themselves  dangerous.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  car- 
diac complications — endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  endopericarditis — rarely 
require  special  remedies.  If  marked  cardiac  asthenia  appears,  as  indicated 
by  the  feeble  first  sound,  the  salicylates  may  be  replaced  by  salicin,  which  is 
less  depressing  in  its  effect  upon  the  heart.  Cardiac  stimulants  may  be  re- 
quired. A  copious  pericardial  effusion  calls  for  paracentesis  {vide  Serofibrinous 
Pericarditis).  Giirich^  succeeded  in  curing  98  out  of  125  patients  with  articular 
rheumatism  by  tonsillectomy. 

During  convalescence  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed 
too  early.  My  own  rule  has  been  to  keep  him  in  bed  for  a  week  after  the  tem- 
perature and  pulse-rate  have  returned  to  the  normal,  and  after  the  pain  has  dis- 
appeared, except  it  be  during  the  hot  season.  These  precautions  are  taken  to 
avoid  the  occurrence  of  relapses  and  to  avoid  strain  upon  a  heart  that  is  pre- 
sumably injured.  After  the  patient  goes  into  the  open  air  he  should  be  told 
to  avoid  cold,  and  wet  in  particular.  During  this  period  iron  is  to  be  employed 
until  the  blood  examination  fails  to  show  anything  abnormal.  For  the  stiffness 
and  swelling  that  sometimes  i>ersist,  or  disappear  very  slowly  after  the  acute 
attack,  massage  and  the  application  of  hot  water  or  warm  baths  seem  to  yield 
the  best  results. 
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This  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sequel  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  may  occur,  though 
rarely,  in  i>ersons  who  have  not  had  a  previous  acute  attack.  Both  the  local 
and  general  features  are  of  a  mild  type,  but  the  course  is  apt  to  be  prolonged 
into  two,  three,  or  more  months.  Usually  the  local  symptoms  are  confined 
to  one  or  two  of  the  larger  joints,  with  little  swelling  or  redness,  and  the  pain 
is  slight  except  on  movement.  The  temperature  rarely  exceeds  101°  F.  (38.3° 
C),  and  at  times  may  be  practically  normal.  Though  the  course  is  prolonged, 
the  joints  usually  return  to  their  normal  state;  occasionally,  however,  the  dis- 
ease becomes  chronic.  As  in  the  acute  form,  so  in  the  subacute,  anemia  l)e- 
comes  well  marked  and  cardiac  complications  are  not  uncommon,  particularly 
when  the  disease  occurs  in  children. 

The  treatment  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  usual  antirheumatics,  the 
use  of  iron,  quinin,  co<l-liver  oil,  and,  when  practicable,  a  change  to  a  warm 
climate.     The  affected  joints  demand  4iot'  applications  and  massage. 

» MUnch.  med.  Wchnschr.,  Februar>'  8,  1910,  Ivii,  No.  6. 
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GONORRHEAL  ARTHRITIS 

Definition. — ^A  septic  synovitis  caused  by  the  gonococcus.  It  has  ifD 
connection  with  true  rheumatism.  It  usually  manifests  itself  toward  the  doae 
of  an  attack  of  gonorrhea,  but  it  may  develop  during  the  active  stage  of  the 
disease  or  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  gleet. 

Pathology. — ^The  signs  of  ordinary  synovitis  are  generally  found  in 
the  affected  joints,  though,  not  rarely,  the  inflammatory  process  is  periarticular 
{gonorrheal  tenosynovitis).  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  may  travel  along 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  for  a  considerable  distance.  Synovial  effusion  may 
occur,  and  rarely  may  be  purulent,  this  being  most  frequent  in  gonorrheal 
inflammation  affecting  the  wrist  and  hand.  Gonococci  have  been  found  in 
the  effusion,  especially  in  the  acute  stage,  and  it  is  now  thought  by  many  writen 
(Finger,  Councilman,  and  others)  that  the  gonococcus  may  be  the  only  infec- 
tive agent  concerned  in  the  morbid  process.  Others  contend  that  the  metastatic 
inflammation  of  the  joints  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pyogenic  cocci.  The 
disease  is  present  in  2  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  gonorrhea  in  males,  and  rarely 
occurs  in  females  (Gaither) ;  it  may  follow  any  urethral  discharge  or  may  be 
associated  with  leukorrhea.  C.  Lucas  has  collected  23  cases  of  gonorrheal 
rheumatism  in  infantile  subjects  of  ophthalmia. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — Two  leading  varieties,  acute  and  chronic, 
are  encountered:  (1)  Acute  Gonorrheal  Arthritis. — This  may  be  very  mild, 
amounting  merely  to  slight  fugitive  pains  about  one  or  more  joints,  without 
swelling  or  redness  {arthralgic  form).  The  typical,  acute  form,  however, 
presents  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  fibrinous  or  serofibrinous  inflammaticm  of 
a  single  joint,  developing  quickly.  The  pain  is  often  violent;  there  is  swdling 
of  the  joint  with  extension  along  the  course  of  the  tendons,  and  the  conditioD 
is  obstinate.  Unless  pus  be  present  (a  rare  event)  the  constitutional  features 
do  not  correspond  in  severity  with  the  local.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  complaint  begins  as  a  polyarthritis,  with  subsequent  concentratioD 
upon  one  or  two  of  the  larger  articulations,  especially  the  knees  or  ankks. 
Fibrinous  ankylosis  usually  remains  as  the  resulting  condition.  In  infants, 
however,  this  condition  is  transitory  as  a  rule. 

Complications  and  Gonorrheal  Septicemia  and  Pyemia. — ActUe  endocar- 
ditis may  be  of  gonorrheal  origin,  and  undoubted  instances  are  common. 
In  the  inflammatory  products  of  this  condition  Hering  has  found  the  gono- 
cocci, as  has  also  Councilman,  in  the  heart  muscles  (gonorrheal  myocarditis). 
Rarely  gonorrheal  endocarditis  assumes  the  ulcerative  or  malignant  form. 
As  the  result  of  invasion  of  the  blood  by  the  gonococci,  suppurative  arthritis 
may  develop  and  form  a  part  of  gonorrheal  septicemia.  Instances  of  severe, 
rapidly  fatal  general  infection  in  gonorrhea  are  probably  always  associated 
with  foci  of  suppuration  in  the  urinary  tract  (Osier).  Among  the  wde^ 
spread  complications,  embolic,  septic  pneumonia,  and  iritis,  deserve  special 
mention. 

(2)  Chronic  Gonorrheal  Arthritis. — This  occurs  (a)  as  a  serous  effusion 
(hydrarthrosis),  and  (b)  as  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  articular  and  peri- 
articular structures  (synovial  membranes,  bursae,  periosteum,  and  tendons 
with  their  sheaths).  The  former  is  usually  monarticular,  settling  with  espe- 
cial frequency  in  the  knees,  and  may  be  wholly  painless.  The  latter  is  more  or 
less  painful — causes  dense  swelling  of  the  joint,  and  frequently  of  the  struc- 
tures for  some  little  distance  above  and  below  the  latter.  Both  forms  lead  to 
great  restriction  of  motion.  The  os  calcis  may  be  the  seat  of  gononhetl 
periosteal  inflammation  with  or  without  exostosis.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
painful  heel  of  gonorrhea. 
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The  diagnosis  cannot  be  detennined  apart  from  the  history  of  urethral 
infection,  or  the  detection  of  the  gonococci  in  the  blood  or  the  joint  effusion. 
For  diagnostic  purposes,  Irons  uses  an  emulsion  of  killed  bacteria,  suspended 
in  glycerin,  making  inoculations  after  the  method  of  von  Pirquet,  with  a  con- 
trol. A  papule  is  formed  in  a  few  hours,  with  surrounding  hyperemia,  disap- 
pearing by  the  third  day.  The  reaction  is  classed  as  positive  when  over  5  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  acute  form  is  distinguished  from  acute  articvlar  rheumaiitm 
by  the  more  intense  pain,  the  extent  to  which  the  periarticular  tissues  are 
involved,  and  the  negative  character  of  the  general  symptoms.  The  chronic 
variety  must  be  discriminated  from  chronic  synovitis  due  to  other  causes. 

Treatment. — I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  benefit  from  internal  medica- 
tion in  gonorrheal  arthritis  except  possibly  from  the  use  of  mercury.  J.  C. 
Wilson*  has  obtained  excellent  results  from  massive  doses  (nj^x-lx — 0.6-3.75 
t.  i.  d.)  of  the  syrup  of  iodid  of  iron. 

The  specific  organisms  linger  in  the  posterior  urethra  of  the  male  and  the 
first  indication  to  be  met  is  the  eradication  of  the  primary  focus  of  infection  by 
local  measures  and  by  constitutional  therapy,  vaccines.  When  this  is  done 
good  results  from  the  treatment  of  the  arthritic  complication  may  be  achieved, 
but  not  until  then  can  much  be  accomplished. 

Chiari  tabulates  443  cases  in  which  vaccine  therapy  was  applied  with  com- 
mercial or  autogenous  vaccine,  of  which  367  were  cured.  Ramond  and  Maillet 
have  reported  similar  experiences,  while  Miller  reports  cures  with  non-specific 
vaccines  and  foreign  proteins  given  intravenously.  Fuller*  reports  good  results 
from  seminal  vesiculotomy. 

Local  measures,  however,  are  of  paramount  importance.  Absolute  rest 
to  the  part  is  indicated,  and  the  limb  should  be  placed  upon  a  splint;  then,  after 
making  an  appropriate  anodyne  application  (ungt.  ichthyol.  or  ungt.  bella- 
donna), it  should,  be  bandaged  as  firmly  as  possible.  In  other  instances 
complete  inmiobilization  in  plaster-of -Paris  dressing  gives  good  results.  In 
acute  cases  the  patient  should  be  anesthetized,  and  after  the  procedure,  if 
pain  be  great,  a  hj^podermic  injection  of  morphin  may  be  given.  Dry  heat, 
either  sand-bags  or  the  heating  apparatus  (oven),  is  useful.  In  chronic  forms 
the  aim  should  be  to  remove  the  effusion  and  swelling,  and  to  restore  the  natural 
motility.  For  the  latter  two  indications  massage  and  passive  movements  are 
best.  Hydrarthrosis  may  also  be  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  thermocautery, 
at  intervals,  and  blisters. 


VARIOLA 

(SmaW-pox) 


Definition. — Variola  is  an  acute  contagious  disease,  characterized  by 
its  sudden  onset  and  severe  period  of  invasion,  followed  by  a  remission  of  the 
fever  and  an  eruption  of  papules,  which  pass  through  the  stages  of  vesicle, 
pustule,  and  scab.  The  stage  of  pustulation  is  accompanied  by  secondary 
fever.  Variola  runs  a  variable  course,  but  on  the  whole,  has  l)ecome  far  milder 
in  character  in  recent  vears. 

Historic  Note. — Small-pox  has  existed  from   the  earliest  antiquity  in 

India,  Africa,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries.     During  the  thirtei»nth 

century  (1241)  it   entered  England;   in  the   early  part   of   the   fourttx^nth, 

Ireland;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany.     In  1507  it  was 

imported  to  America,  and  first  appeared  in  the  West  Indies;  a  little  later 

» Jacobi'8  Festschri/l,  1900. 

<  Medical  Record,  New  York,  June  15,  1012. 
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(1520)  the  Spanish  troops  conveyed  the  disease  to  Mexico,  where  it  destroyed 
not  less  than  3,500,000  people.  It  was  brought  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe  in  1649,  and  gained  it  first  foothold  in  Boston,  whence  it  progressed 
at  intervals  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  western  coast-line.  Ehiring  the 
Spanish-Cuban  War  the  disease  was  transferred  from  Cuba  to  the  Southeni 
States,  afterward  spreading  to  many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  In 
the  United  States,  for  the  years  1903  and  1904,  there  occurred  42,590  cases, 
with  1642  deaths,  and  25,106  cases  with  1118  deaths  respectively  (Wyman). 
Variola  exhibits  great  variability  in  intensity  in  different  epidemics. 

Pathology. — ^The  eruption  of  small-pox  consists  in  an  inflammatory 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  ret^  mveosunif  and  has  four  successive  stages: 
(1)  Papular y  (2)  vesicular ,  (3)  pustular,  (4)  scab. 

(1)  The  Papule. — At  first  there  is  a  hyperemia  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin 
app>earing  as  small  red  spots.  These  soon  become  round,  discrete  patdies 
that  may  be  rolled  like  shot  under  the  skin,  and  then  become  elevated,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  cells  in  the  rete  mucosum. 

(2)  The  reside  appears  at  the  apex  of  the  papule,  and  results  from  a  cir- 
cumscribed elevation  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis  in  consequence 
of  the  mechanical  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  exudate,  which  is  excited  by 
peripheral  inflammation.  The  vesicle  is  not  unicellular,  but  is  ioculated 
(fibrinous  reticuli),  and  contains  serum,  leukocytes,  fibrin-filaments,  etc. 
(Weigert).  The  vesicle  shows  central  umbilication,  which  corresponds  with 
the  necrotic  area. 

(3)  The  pustule  is  formed  by  the  filling  of  the  reticuli  with  leukocytes. 
Cellular  infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  true  skin  beneath  the  pustule  occur, 
as  a  rule,  as  the  result  of  diapedesis.  Moreover,  suppuration  may  involve 
the  cutis  vera,  and  as  a  consequence  scarring  results.  The  pustules  naay  dry 
up,  but  commonly  rupture,  and  in  either  case  the  result  is  (4)  scabbing. 

Recently  Councilman,  McGrath,  and  Brinckerhoff  have  described  the  qw- 
cific  lesion  as  a  focal  degeneration  of  the  stratified  epithelium,  accompanied 
by  serous  exudation  and  the  formation  of  a  recticulum. 

The  eruption  has  nm  an  at^-pical  and  even  abortive  course  in  the  cases 
occurring  in  recent  years.  An  early  maturation  of  the  papules  has  been 
observed;  in  many  cases  they  become  solid,  conical  elevations  with  a  smaD 
vesicle  at  the  summit.  W.  M.  Welch^  states  that  the  lesions  seemed  to  invcJw 
only  the  outer  epidermis. 

The  mucosa  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and,  rarely,  the  esophagus  and  the 
rectum  may  he  the  seat  of  a  variolous  eruption,  and  the  plaques  of  Peyer.may 
be  somewhat  swollen.  The  eruption  also  appears  in  the  larjux,  the  tradiet, 
bronchi,  conjunctivae,  and  nasal  mucosa,  where  ulcers  rather  than  true  pustules 
are  seen. 

Hemorrhagic  small-pox  presents  extravasations  occurring  in  the  serous  and 
mucous  menihranes,  the  connective  tissue,  the  parench^ina  of  the  various 
viscera,  and  also,  though  much  less  frequently,  in  the  nerve-sheaths,  bone- 
marrow,  blood-vessel  walls,  and  the  muscles.  In  this  form  the  spleen  is  firm 
(Ponfick,  Osier),  and  the  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged  and  the  subject  of  fatty 
degeneration.  Hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lung  occurred  in  5  out  of  7 
cases  examined  by  Osier. 

Secondary  Lesions. — The  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lar^Tix  may  ex- 
tend in  depth  till  it  touches  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilages  (perichon- 
dritis), and  a  croupous  exudate  in  the  larynx  may  often  coexist  with  edema. 
Lesions  are  present  in  the  lungs,  some  of  them  frequently  (general  bronchitis, 
bronchopneumonia),  and  others  rarely   (hypostatic  congestion,   lobar  pneu- 

*  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  November  18,  1899. 
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monia),  and  pleurUis  may  be  observed.  Cloudy  swelling,  diffuse  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  have  been  noted;  the  spleen  is 
enlarged  and  pulpy  as  a  rule.  The  heart  may  show  myocardial  alterations — 
chiefly  parenchymatous  and  fatty — and  rarely  endocarditis  and  pericarditis 
occur.  The  kidneys  show  cloudy  swelling,  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium, more  marked  than  in  other  infections,  occurs.  "An  acute  glomerulo- 
nephritis was  found  in  5  cases  out  of  54"  (Councilman).  Weigert  found  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  suppuration  the  microscope  revealed 
"small-pox  cylindric  masses"  in  the  various  viscera  (coagulation  necrosis). 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — The  investigations  of  Councilman  and  his 
associates  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  protozoon  in  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  lesions.  There  are  two  cycles  of  development,  intracellular  and  intranu- 
clear, the  latter  only  occurring  in  small-pox.  Transmission  of  these  organisms 
by  the  dried  epithelial  scales  may  be  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
These  findings  have  been  confirmed  by  Calkins  and  Howard  and  Perkins  of 
Cleveland.  M.  Funck^  found  protozoa  (probably  the  same  organisms  pre- 
viously described  by  Pfeiffer)  in  all  vaccinia  pustules  examined.  They  are 
usually  from  1  to  3m  in  diameter,  and  larger  cyst-like  bodies  filled  with  spores 
also  occur.  Iskigami^  has  also  discovered  protozoan-like  bodies  in  the  epi- 
thelial scales  of  the  vaccine  pustules,  lymph,  etc.  Haushalter  and  Etienne* 
consider  the  hemorrhagic  symptoms  in  small-pox  due  to  secondary  infection 
with  the  streptococcus,  since  they  have  found  this  organism  in  the  blood  of 
those  dead  of  hemorrhagic  variola.  Widal  and  Sabrazes  have  also  noted  the 
streptococcus  in  autopsies  upon  small-pox  cases. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  receptivity  for  variola  is  weilnigh  universal, 
and  among  the  few  who  have  enjoyed  immunity  were  three  distinguished 
physicians — Diemerbroeck,  Boerhaave,  and  Morgagni.  It  may  be  said  that 
one  attack  confers  permanent  immunity,  but  exceptionally  a  second  or  even 
a  third  may  occur.  Vaccinatum,  also,  if  successful,  affords  future  protection 
against  variola,  but  to  this  rule  exceptions  are  not  infrequent. 

Age. — All  periods  of  life  are  liable  to  the  disease,  but  the  very  young 
are  affected  in  a  relatively  larger  proportion  than  older  persons.  During 
the  entire  puerperal  stage  there  is  an  increased  liability  to  the  disease.  It 
rarely  affects  the  fetus  in  tUero,  and  most  babes  even,  who  are  exposed  to  the 
virus  at  the  time  of  birth,  will  not  take  the  disease  if  immediately  and  suc- 
cessfullv  vaccinated. 

Sex  is  without  influence. 

Season. — In  temperate  climates,  most  cases  occur  during  the  winter  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  tropical  countries  it  is  said  that  the  worst  cases  occur 
during  the  hottest  months. 

Race. — Among  uncivilized  peoples  variola  spreads  with  frightful  rapidity, 
the  negro  and  other  very  dark  races  being  affected  in  larger  numbers  and  more 
severely  than  whites,  since  they  are  not  so  generally  vaccinated.  A  dread  of 
the  infection  predisposes  to  its  occurrence. 

The  Contagion;  Where  Found;  Modes  of  Con\'Eyance  and  of  In- 
fection.— One  case  of  variola  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
another,  the  poison  having  been  transferred.  The  specific  poison  exists  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  secretions  and  excretions  (most  probably),  but  mainly  in 
the  pustules  and  dry  scabs  and  in  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  The 
contagion  is  conveye<i  principally  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  by  the  dust-like 
particles  of  the  dried  scabs. 

»  DeiUsch.  Med.  Woch.,  February  23,  1901. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Ansor.,  December  6,  1902;  cited  from  Sei-1.  Kwai  (Tokio),  xxi. 

*  Saunders'   Year-Book  (or  IS9Q. 
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Modes  of  Infection. — (a)  Inoculation  with  either  the  blood  or  the  conl»it« 
of  the  eruption  or  the  dissolved  dry  scabs  is  followed  by  ^ariulu.  (A)  Contarl 
with,  or  proximity  to,  a  patient  suffering  from  small-pox  is  very  apt  lo  cnnie< 
the  poison,  with  resulting  variola  in  the  person  thus  exposed.  To  whit 
distance  the  contagion  can  be  conveyed  through  the  air  is  not  known,  bui  ii 
is  probably  considerable;  and  alt  authors  are  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  tJie  moat 
infective  diseases  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  Ls  contagious  from  tbr 
earliest  active  stage  to  the  end  of  convalescence,  and  possibly  even  duiiug  tJif 
stage  of  incubation,  (c)  Transmission  hyfomiiM  is  common,  the  poison  adhrr- 
ing  to  clothes,  body-  or  bed-linen,  etc.,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  lo  .-Jio* 
that  the  poison  is  highly  tenacious  of  pathogenic  power.  Its  vitality  is  re- 
tained after  death,  and  the  room  occupied  by  a  patient,  the  bedding,  and  iht 
articles  of  furniture  all  serve  to  convey  the  disea.se  imless  thorough  disin- 
infection  be  enforced.  The  injcctioji  alriuvt  for  the  poison  into  the  system  is 
probably  the  rrs pirot'iry  Iracf. 


Clinical  History.— Incubation.— This  stage  varies  with  the  mode  oM 
communication  of  the  poist>n.  If  following  inoculation,  the  symptoms  appru 
in  six  or  seven  days;  when  originating  from  infection,  usually  in  twelve  daj"?, 
though  this  stage  tnay  l>e  either  lengthened  by  a  day  or  two  or  shortenwl  lo 
an  equal  extent.  During  a  portion  of  this  period  complaint  nia.\-  W  made  of 
certain  ill-defined  s.\'mptoms,  hut  these  are  usually  absent.  Invasion  is  sudil» 
and  accompanied  by  characteristic  signs.  These  are— a  aewrr  rigor,  higkfrrrr, 
headache,  and  intrnur  l-umbar  jmins.  Instead  of  the  usual  severe  ri^or,  reprnwd 
chills,  extending  over  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  maj-  occur.  The  symptoau 
of  the  onset  have  been  milder  in  the  recent  outbreaks,  although  similar  in 
character  to  the  severer  types  of  former  epidemics.  During  the  prcliminuy 
fever  the  TfHpiratioits  are  acceleratefl,  the  ]mhf  tieconiing  decide<lly  more  rapid, 
and  there  may  be  generalized  bronchitis.  The  fottgitr  is  coated  and  slifhl 
pharyngitis  may  exist.    There  are  anorexia,  general  vomiting,  and  constipation, 
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or  rarely  diarrhea.  Restlessness,  deliriuin,  and  stupor  are  the  principal  nervous 
s>'mptoms  observed.  Infective  albuminuria  is  common.  In  the  female 
menstruation  is  apt  to  occur. 

The  physical  signs  referable  to  the  lungs  are  few,  and  consist  of  a  few  dry 
and,  later,  moist  r&les,  heard  on  auscultation.  Palpation  detects  splenic  en- 
largement. From  the  second  day  the  so-called  initial  rashes  may  appear: 
(a)  the  diffuse  scarlatinous  eruption,  which  in  no  way  differs  from  ordinary  scar- 
latina; (6)  the  measly  eruption,  which  may  be  diffuse  and  present  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  measles.  Either  associated  with  these  or  occurring  in- 
dependently there  may  be  a  hemorrhagic  eruption  (usually  purpura),  the 
petechise  coming  out  by  natural  selection,  mainly  upon  the  hypogastric  region 
or  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs  and  in  the  axillae  (Simon).  The  initial  rashes 
occur  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  (10-15  per  cent.).  The  stage  of 
invasion  lasts  three  days  as  a  rule.  The  temperature  then  declines  rapidly, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  true  variolous  eruption  appears  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  surfaces.  It  develops  first  upon  the  face,  particularly  upon  the  fore- 
head and  the  hairy  scalp,  and  spreads  in  a  downward  direction  till  it  reaches 
the  legs,  where  it  last  appears.  The  skin  in  the  femoral  triangle  rarely  shows 
the  true  variolous  eruption.  Each  pock  passes  through  the  various  stages 
noted  in  the  pathologic  description — viz.,  papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  scab; 
and  when  the  stage  of  pustulation  has  been  reached  a  secondary  fever  develops. 
During  the  following  remission  of  fever  the  headache,  lumbar  pains,  etc., 
subside.  The  fever  of  suppuration  which  then  succeeds  is  accompanied  once 
more  by  marked  constitutional  disturbances,  particularly  nervous  derange- 
ments (wild  delirium,  etc.),  and  at  this  time  complications  are  also  apt  to 
develop.  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  eruption  (the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
day  oi  the  disease)  the  pustules  begin  to  dry  up,  forming  yellow  crusts;  the 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin  subside;  and  two  or  three  days  later  the  scabs 
loosen  and  are  thrown  off.  During  this  stage  the  fever  again  declines  in  com- 
pany with  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  convalescence  ensues.  As 
previously  stated,  when  suppuration  involves  the  true  skin  scars  are  the 
inevitable  result.  The  hair  drops  off  sometimes,  even  to  the  extent  of  total 
alopecia,  but  is  generally  renewed. 

Leading  Symptoms  and  Complications. — (a)  Eruption. — ^The  eruption 
m  the  more  typical  cases  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day, 
coming  out  first  upon  the  forehead,  particularly  along  the  border  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  and  spreading  in  a  downward  direction  in  regular  progression.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  slightly  elevated  maculae,  which  are  at  first  of  a  pale 
red  color,  and  later  assume  a  darker  red  hue,  resembling  small  fleabites.  These 
increase  in  size  during  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
they  are  developed  into  (1)  papules.  The  change  of  character  is  accompanied 
by  intense  itching  and  burning  of  the  skin  surface.  To  the  feel  they  are  papular, 
like  shdt  under  the  skin.  The  eruption  is  always  most  abundant  upon  the  face 
and  scalp,  while  the  hands  and  fingers  are  the  next  most  favored  seats.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  (the  sixth  day  of  the  disease)  the  conical  apices  of  the 
papules  contain  liquid,  forming  thus  (2)  vesicles.  The  latter  increase  in  size 
till  the  entire  papule  is  converted,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  more  and  more 
decidedly  a  central  umbilication.  Puncturing  a  vesicle  does  cause  it  to  collapse, 
but  allows  only  a  small  portion  of  its  liquid  contents  to  escape,  owing  to  its 
reticulated  character.  As  the  vesicle  increases  in  size  its  contents  l)ecome 
opaque,  and  in  three  days  more,  or  about  the  sixth  of  the  eruption,  the  vesicles 
become  (3)  pustules.  Umbilication  now  disappears,  and  the  pustule  looks 
full  and  well  rounded,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  red  border  or  "halo."  If  the 
pocks  be  close  set,  as  on  the  face,  wrists,  and  fingers,  the  intervening  skin  is 
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inflamed  and  swollen  and  the  Itching  and  burning  become  almost  intderaUi 
The  pustules  may  coalesce  along  their  edges,  and  thus  the  eruption  beoon 
confluent.    The  eyes  are  closed  as  the  result  of  swelling  and  tumefafrtioii 
the  face,  and  the  hands  and  feet  assume  a  rounded,  ball-like  appearance.    11 
face,  as  a  whole,  is  markedly  misshapen  and  is  ultimately  disfiguicd.     ^ 
the  pus  is  not  liberated  (a  comparatively  rare  event),  its  de3iccatir>n  be 
on  the  ninth  day  (the  twelfth  day  of  the  affection) ;  if  the  pustule  is  rupti 
earlier  (as  when  confluence  occurs),  it  begins  at  an  earlier  day.     (4)  The  » 
now  form,  and  remain  until  almut  the  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  n 
pits  or  scars  result  they  gradually  fade  until  they  remain  as  permanent 
spots. 

The  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane  develops  simultaneously 
that  of  the  skin,  and  among  favorite  surfaces  for  its  appearance  are  the  m 
tongue,  soft  palate,  and  pharj'nx  (causing  dysphagia),  the  nasal 
(causing  eoryza),  the  larynx  (causing  hoarseness),  the  trachea  and  brood 
(causing  brnnchilin).  This  mucous  efflorescence  does  not  proceed  to  (fe 
development  of  pustules,  but  forms  ordinary  ulcers  as  a  consequence  of  en^f 


maceration  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucosa,  and  these  ulcers  alsojnay 
become  confluent. 

The  hIciii  [>rt'senis  certain  complications  that  are  always  secondary-  and  ■» 
deserving  of  mention  (erjsipelas,  abscess,  gangrene,  Ijed-sores), 

(b)  The  Fever.— The  temperature  at  the  onset  rises  rapidly,  and  may  toudi 
103°  or  104°  F.  (fiOO'-^CC.)  on  the  first  day,  its  range  being  high  and  of  the 
continut'd  type  during  the  invasion  period.  Evening  temperature  of  105°  F. 
(40.5°  f.)  or  higher  may  be  observwi,  and  in  three  days  (or  with  the  first  ip- 
p<'arance  of  the  papules)  the  temperature  remits,  but  does  not  intermit  in 
true  variola.  It  remains  at  a  low  elevation  till  the  stage  of  suppuration  ii 
n-ached,  when  u  fresh  rise  occurs.  This  secondary  fever-curve  is  apt  to  sho» 
exaggerateri  points  of  ele\ation  and  deep  remission.s.  The  latter  are  genenOy 
the  result  of  septic  absorption  (the  fever  of  suppuration).  Secondary  kvn, 
since  the  variolous  infcciion  has  grown  milder  in  type,  is  often  slight  or  mav  be 
wanting  {riilrxuiim).  This  period  lasts  from  one  to  three  or  four  days.  When 
desiccation  of  tin-  pustules  begins  defervescence  also  commences,  and  prxxwtds 
in  a  gradual  manner  liy  l\sis.  There  may  lie  a  postvariolous  rise,  and,  if 
so,  its  presence  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  sequel  or  other. 
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(c)  The  drculatory  System.— The  Tpvlae  is  soft  and  much  accelerated 
(100  to  130)  and  of  good  volume  during  the  invasion  stage.  It  is  slower 
during  the  period  of  remission,  only  to  be  greatly  increased  in  frequency 
during  the  second  stage  of  fever.  During  the  latter  period  it  may,  owing  to 
cardiac  failure,  become  very  rapid,  and  finally  irregular  or  even  intermittent. 
Simple  endocarditis  rarely,  and  pericarditis  somewhat  more  commonly,  occur 
as  complications.  In  typical  cases  the  leukocyte  curve  shows  two  exacer- 
bations— one  about  the  eighth  day,  another  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
day. 

(rf)  Respiratory  Tract. — The  laryngitis  and  pharyngitis  which  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  pocks  in  the  respiratory  mucosa  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Laryngeal  perichondritis  with  edema  of  the  glottis,  the  latter  perhaps  being 
the  result  of  a  direct  extension  of  the  pock-ulcers  to  the  perichondrium,  may 
arise;  it  is  ominous.  Chief  among  the  grave  secondary  complications  is  bron- 
chopneumonia (inhalation  pneumonia) ;  ^nd  lobar  pneumonia  also  occurs,  though 
rarely.  Pleurisy  is  not  infrequent,  particularly  as  an  associated  condition  in 
bronchopneumonia. 

(e)  The  Digestive  System. — The  variolous  efflorescence  in  the  buccal 
and  phar^nigeal  mucosae  may  be  an  agency  in  predisposing  to  a  secondary 
inflammation  in  adjacent  organs — e.  g.y  suppurative  otitis  media,  suppurative 
parotitis,  pseudodiphtheria,  etc.  Palpation  almost  always  shows  an  enlarged 
spleen,  and  not  infrequently  an  enlarged  liver.  The  vomiting  which  is  usual 
at  the  onset  is  due  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach.  Constipation  is 
common,  but  diarrhea  is  also  sometimes  met  with,  being  excited  by  a  catarrh 
of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  especially  common  in  children.  The  pocks  may 
be  found  in  the  rectum  and  they  sometimes  excite  dysenteric  symptoms. 

( / )  The  Nervous  Symptoms. — The  chief  of  these  have  been  already  pointed 
out.  Violent  delirium  (previously  alluded  to)  may  be  followed  by  fatal  coma^ 
and  in  children  convulsions  may  be  seen.  Very  rarely  paraplegia  has  been 
observed  during  the  attack,  though  it  is  more  common  during  the  convales- 
cence, and  is  then  due  to  different  causes,  such  as  peripheral  neuritis  and 
disseminated  myelitis  (Westphal).  Multiple  neuritis  may  be  a  sequel  or  the 
pharyngeal  nerve  may  alone  be  affected,  Among  other  conditions  rarely 
arising  during  convalescence  are  insanity,  epilepsy,  aphasia,  and  hemiplegia. 

(g)  The  Joints  may  be  swollen  and  painful  after  small-pox,  and  in  rare 
cases  periostitis  may  be  observed. 

(h)  Renal  Symptoms. — Welch  and  Schamberg^  made  analyses  of  the 
urine  in  128  cases  of  variola,  and  found  the  presence  of  albumin  in  65  per 
cent,  and  tube-casts  in  45  per  cent.;  they  believe  that  the  albuminuria  in  most 
cases  is  the  expression  of  a  structural  change  due  to  the  small-pox  poison. 
The  clinical  symptoms  of  variolous  nephritis  are  mild  as  a  rule.  Hemor- 
rliagic  nephritis  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare. 

(i)  The  Special  Senses. — The  pustules  may  form  upon  the  conjunctivae 
and  eyelids,  and  several  important  conditions  result  from  this  variolous 
involvement  of  the  eye — viz.,  conjunctivitis,  keratitis,  choroiditis,  and  pan- 
ophthalmitis. Hebra  met  with  ocular  complications  in  1  per  cent,  of  5000  cases 
of  small-pox.     Otitis  media  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Special  Clinical  Forms. — There  are  two  unusual  types  of  variola 
that  are  important  in  l)eing  severer  than  the  moderate  (discrete)  form. 

(a)  The  Ck>nfluent  Form. — This  is  the  result  of  an  abnormally  severe 
infection,  and  is  less  common  than  fornuTly.  The  ushering-in  symptoms 
are  verj'  severe,  and  the  eruption  may  appear  as  early  as,  or  even  before, 
the   third  day,   when   the   temperature   remits.     The  separate  papules  are 

*  Phila.  Med.  Jour.^  December,  1902. 
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vastly  more  abundant  and  close-set;  and  after  the  stage  of  pustule  is  reached 
the  face  and  h^nds  present  an  uninterrupted  area  of  suppuration.  Hie 
deformity  of  the  countenance  is  correspondingly  pronounced.  Naturally, 
the  local  symptoms  are  intense  and  the  fever  and  its  concomitants  are  in  exact 
proportion.  The  nervous  symptoms  often  predominate.  Salivation  is  fre- 
quent. The  eruption  may  also  entirely  cover  the  mucous  surfaces.  Hie 
lymphatics  of  the  neck  may  be  greatly  swollen — a  circumstance  that  con- 
tributes to  the  facial  disfigurement.  The  various  complications  previously 
adduced  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence,  and  following  these  a 
general  pyemic  process  may  develop.  When  death  occurs  it  is  usually  preceded 
by  the  typhoid  state  (typhomania,  tremors,  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  dry,  brown 
tongue,  and  diarrhea).    On  the  other  hand,  if  recovery  ensues,  it  is  tardy. 

(6)  Black  Small-poK. — In  this  form  the  blood  is  much  dianged,  so  that 
hemorrhages  into  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  various  viscera  occur. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  several  sub  varieties,  as  follows:  (1)  A  &ffit^ 
form,  in  which  blood  is  infused  into  the  pustules  when  patients  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  bed  too  early  in  convalescence.  Here  the  condition  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  gravitation,  and  hence  is  confined  almost  solely  to  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. (2)  Doubtless  the  ordinary  variolous  eruption  may  become  sligM§ 
hemorrhagic  without  aggravating  the  constitutional  condition.  (3)  A  dmger* 
ous  hemorrhagic  tendency  may  be  manifested.  During  any  of  the  eiupdve 
stages — papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular — hemorrhages  may  occur  into  the  enq>- 
tion,  and,  moreover,  free  bleedings  may  take  place  from  the  various  mucous 
surfaces.  The  initial  symptoms  are  usually  intense,  the  eruption  abundant, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  hemorrhages  collapse  often  occurs.  Tlie  most 
serious  complications,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  nephritis  (followed  by 
uremia),  are  also  apt  to  develop  and  terminate  life.  This  and  the  subsequent 
subvariety  are  truly  anomalous.  (4)  A  not  uncommon  form  is  met  with  in 
which  the  acvte  hemorrhagic  diathesis  develops  during  the  period  of  invasioD. 
Its  onset  is  characterized  by  the  usual  symptoms  intensified,  and  as  early  as 
the  second  day  ecchjuiotic  patches  app>ear  upon  the  skin  surface  and  grow 
rapidly  by  peripheral  extension,  the  mucous  surfaces  also  showing  more 
or  less  extensive  ecchymoses.  The  variolous  eruption  rarely  appears,  thou^ 
occasionally  shot-like  papules  may  be  detected.  The  temperature  may  be 
slightly  elevated,  but  is  rarely  high.  Death  often  occurs  before  the  time  for 
the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  eruption. 

There  are  also  varieties  of  small-pox  that  pursue  an  abnormally  mild  course. 
Of  these  (c)  yarioloid  deserves  first  place.  By  this  term  is  usually  meant  small- 
pox occurring  in  individuals  who  have  been  protected  by  a  successful  vaccina- 
tion, but  it  may  also  be  the  result  of  natural  insusceptibility.  Hence  variola 
and  varioloid  are  one  and  the  same  affection.  The  initial  symptoms  of  vario- 
loid do  not  differ  either  in  character  or  severity  from  those  of  true  variola,  bat 
the  general  course  of  the  attack  is  peculiarly  prone  to  manifest  irregularities. 
In  the  pre-eruptive  stage  an  erythematous  rash  is  very  common,  and  its  ap- 
pearance is  regarded  by  many  as  l)eing  of  value  in  discriminating  varioloid 
from  variola. 

When  the  regular  eruption  appears,  the  fever  falls  to  normal  and  remains 
there.  The  rash  comes  out  by  the  end  of  the  first  or  on  the  second  day,  the 
papules  being  scanty,  but  may  appear  first  upon  the  trunk,  not  the  fiw*. 
They  are  identical  with  the  papules  of  variola,  as  is  true  also  of  the  vesides; 
but  pustulation  rarely  develops,  since  resolution  takes  place,  but,  as  a  role, 
before  the  latter  stage  is  reached. 

The  secondary  fever  is  either  ver>'  slight  or  entirely  wanting.  The  mucous 
surfaces  are  affected  slightly.    Papules  and  vesicles  may  be  found  in  clnv 
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proximity;  not  so  in  variola.  Desiccationr  begins  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
days  of  the  eruption  (the  eighth  and  tenth  of  the  disease),  and  hence,  as  com- 
pared with  variola,  the  course  is  cut  short  and  serious  complications  almost 
never  occur.  There  has  been  noted  the  same  marked  tendency  to  extreme 
mildness  of  phenomena  that  characterize  variola  in  the  recent  epidemics. 

(d)  An  abortive  form  is  occasionally  observed.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
intensity  of  the  invasion  symptoms,  but  these  subside,  and  the  patient  enters 
at  once  upon  a  stage  of  speedy  recovery. 

An  exceedingly  mild  type  may  arise  during  seasons  of  epidemic  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  either  with  or  without  a  scanty  and  undeveloped  eruption; 
the  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  etiologic  circumstances. 

Diagnosis. — ^With  a  clear  history  and  the  presence  of  the  character- 
istic features  a  positive  diagnosis  is  a  simple  problem.  But  at  any  period  before 
the  papules  are  fully  developed  it  may  be  confounded  with  certain  other  acute 
infections,  notably  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  and 
measles.  After  the  variolous  eruption  makes  its  appearance  the  disease  may 
be  confounded  with  impetigo  contagiosa,  pustular  syphiloderm,  and  varicella. 
Councilman^  advocates  two  methods  to  decide  the  diagnosis:  one  is  by  corneal 
inoculation  on  the  rabbit,  the  other  direct  microscopic  examination  of  the  sus- 
pected lesion.  Force  and  Beckwith*  have  discovered  an  intradermel  reaction 
produced  with  vesicle  contents.  The  method  pursued  is  to  make  intradermal 
tests  on  sensitized  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  typhus  fever  the  onset  is  very  like  that  of 
small-pox.  The  former  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  etiologic 
factors,  especially  its  origin  by  importation  or  its  non-prevalence  in  the  vicinity; 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  first  upon  the  trunk  (chest  and  abdomen) 
in  the  form  of  maculae,  and  later  becoming  petechial.  Moreover,  in  typhus 
the  temperature  does  not  remit  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

From  hemorrhagic  small-pox  typhus  is  sometimes  distinguished  with  great 
difficulty.  In  the  former  death  often  occurs  before  the  eruptive  stage  is  reached. 
In  typhus  shot-like  papules  are  never  detected,  whereas  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  hemorrhagic  small-pox. 

Hemorrhagic  small-pox  may  be  simulated  by  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
If  the  history  be  not  clear,  lumbar  puncture  will  settle  the  doubt. 

Scarlatina  may  early  be  distinguished  from  the  erythematous  (scarlatinous) 
rash  which  often  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  variolous  eruption;  this  is, 
as  a  rule,  netither  so  intense  nor  so  uniformly  distributed  over  the  skin  surface 
of  the  body  as  in  true  scarlatina.  Hemorrhagic  scarlatina  may  readily  be  con- 
fused with  black  small-pox. 

The  macular  stage  of  the  eruption  may  be  confounded  with  measles.  The 
absence  of  the  characteristic  prodromes  and  symptoms  of  invasion  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  disease,  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctivse,  the 
photophobia  and  marked  coryza,  the  stubborn  cough,  and  increased  fever 
after  the  eruption  appears,  make  the  separation  easy,  as  a  rule.  After  the 
maculae  develop  into  hard,  shot-like,  conical  papules  the  scales  are  turned  in 
favor  of  variola. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  presents  no  initial  stage;  it  begins  as  vesicopustules 
(not  papules)  which  appear  "on  the  normal  skin  and  are  superficial  and  en- 
large by  i)eripheral  extension,  often  attaining  the  size  of  a  10-cent  piece 
and  having  a  flat  appearance"  (W.  M.  Welch).  The  patient  may  infect  new 
by  scratching.     Scars  do  not  result. 

Syphilis  distinguishes  itself  by  a  milder  initial  stage,  by  the  indurated  base 

>  Osier's  Modem  Medicine^  vol.  ii,  page  205. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aasoc^  August  14,  1015,  p.  588. 
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of  the  pustule,  by  the  appearance  in  crops  of  the  skin  lesions,  and  by  the 
polymorphous  character  of  the  latter.  There  is  neither  umbilication  nor  diar> 
acteristic  pitting  after  the  scabs  fall,  but  a  coppery  hue. 

To  differentiate  certain  mild  cases  of  discrete  small-pox  (in  the  non-vae- 
cinated)  and  varioloid  from  varicelln  is  difficult.  In  the  table  below,  however, 
will  be  found  contrasted  points  of  distinction : 


Vakiola 


History 


Varicbula 


Absence  of  previous  attack. 

Previous  or  existing  case  in  the  vicinity. 

Not  successfully  vaccinated. 

Occurs  at  any  age. 

Characteristic  pre-eruptive  stage — rash  on 

the  third  day. 
Sacral   pain,   high    fever,    and   vomiting 

common. 


Same. 

Traceable  to  previous  or  present  case  cf 
varicella. 

Negative. 

More  conunonly  in  childhood. 

Eruption  not  preceded  by  pixxlomes;  de- 
velops more  rapidly. 

Quite  unconunon. 


Eruption 


Appears  first  upon  the  forehead,  extend- 
ing downward. 

Vesicles  uniform  in  size,  umbilicated,  and 
deeper  seated. 

Eruption  contains  serum,  later  pus. 

Most  abundant  on  face  and  fingers. 

Various  stages  of  eruption  observed  at 
points  removed  from  each  other. 

Pin-prick  does  not  cause  collapse  of  ves- 
icles, being  multilocular. 

Itchine  less  marked,  early. 

Secondary  fever  usually  present. 


Appears  first  over  parts  covered  by  dodh 
ing.  No  regular  proceasion  over  the 
body. 

Yary  in  size,  sharply  elevated,  rarely 
bilicated,  and  feel  soft  and  velvety. 

Only  serum,  giving  pearly  tranaluoeiicy. 

Most  abunaant  upon  bade  and  legs. 

Various  stages  side  by  side. 

Does  cause  collapse,  being  unilocular. 

Highly  characteristic. 
Absent. 


Park  found  that  monkeys  are  susceptible  to  inoculation  with  small-pox 
virus,  whereas  that  taken  from  cases  of  varicella  produced  no  result. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  (a)  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  type,  the 
severer  forms  (confluent  and  certain  of  the  hemorrhagic)  being  grave.  TV 
hemorrhagic  variety,  in  which  large  ecchymoses  suddenly  develop,  is  almost 
invariably  fatal,  and  often  before  the  cases  have  advanced  to  the  eruptive 
stage.  The  aggregate  number  of  pocks  that  appear  and  the  gravity  of  the 
infection  are,  as  a  rule,  proportionate. 

(h)  The  prognosis  is  modified  by  individual  peculiarities  (age,  intemperance). 
Thus  it  is  more  fatal  in  the  very  young  than  in  older  subjects,  more  fatal  it 
the  intemperate  than  in  the  temperate,  and  so  on. 

(r)  Complications  increase  the  death-rate  considerably.  Of  these,  biondM^ 
pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia,  acute  nephritis  with  uremia,  septicopyemie 
conditions,  pseudodiphtheritic  angina,  and  pericarditis  are  most  pK)tent  far 
evil.  Among  the  foremost  serious  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  excessive 
vomiting,  wild  delirium,  coma,  a  temperature  of  106°  F.  (41.1°  C.)  or  over, 
urgent  diarrhea,  and  dysentery. 

The  death-rate  has  been  computed  to  be  between  15  and  30  per  ctnU 
varying,  however,  with  each  epidemic.  Welch's  statistics  from  the  Munici|MJ 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  are  as  follows:  In  2831  cases  of  variola,  54.18  per 
cent.,  while  in  21G9  cases  of  varioloid  only  1.29  per  cent.  died.  During  the 
recent  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States  the  mortifitr 
rate  was  unprecedentedly  low.  Welch  and  Schamberg  found  the  death-rate 
in  unvaccinated  persons  49.45  per  cent,  in  the  blacks  and  44  per  cent,  in  the 
whites. 
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Treatment. — ^The  varied  indications  in  the  treatment  of  small-pox  will 
be  considered  separately: 

(1)  ProphylaaoB. — ^The  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  elsewhere  (tide 
Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever)  for  disinfection  in  infectious  diseases  must  be 
rigidly  enforced  in  this  affection.  Quarantine  (public  and  private)  must  be 
secured  if  the  deadly  progress  of  small-pox  is  to  be  averted.  Absolute  isola- 
tion cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  in  private  houses,  and  in  view  of  this 
fact  special,  well-equipped  hospitals  should  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
the  disease.  It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  persons  who  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  disease  cannot  with  safety  to  others  resume  their  former  places, 
either  in  the  family  or  in  society  at  large  before  they  are  completely  convales- 
eent.     The  best  means  of  prevention,  however,  is  vaccination  (vide  p.  192). 

(2)  General  Management. — The  room  occupied  by  the  patient  should 
be  large  and  freely  ventilated  (an  essential  matter,  though  strong  drafts  are 
to  be  avoided),  and  all  carpets,  curtains,  and  articles  of  furniture  not  abso- 
lutely needful  should  be  removed. 

The  diet  should  receive  careful  attention,  and  should  be  varied  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  affection.  During  the  initial  stage  it  must  be  restricted  to 
liquid  nourishment  (milk,  animal  broths,  etc.),  and,  in  addition,  cooling  drinks, 
including  ice,  lemonade,  and  other  of  the  various  fruit-juices  (diluted).  During 
the  stage  of  remission  we  may  add  soups,  jellies,  eggs,  toast,  and  with  the  onset 
of  the  stage  of  suppuration  a  supportive  diet,  reinforced  by  the  judicious  use 
of  stimulants,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  Light  forms  of  nourish- 
ment must  now  be  given  in  definite  quantities  and  intervals. 

(3)  The  fever  and  associated  symptoms  during  the  invasion  stage  are  best 
controlled  by  the  cold  or  gradually  cooled  baths,  which  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages in  this  disease  that  they  command  in  typhoid  fever.  Cold  sponge- 
baths,  the  ice-cap,  or  the  cold  pack  may  be  resorted  to  if  cold  immersion  baths 
are  not  accessible  to  the  patient.  The  internal  antipyretics  must  be  given  with 
a  sparing  hand,  if  at  all,  and  only  as  antiseptic  agents,  on  account  of  their 
depressing  effects  . 

The  therapy  of  this  stage  also  embraces  the  treatment  of  certain  symp- 
toms. The  vomiting  may  be  incessant  and  exhausting,  and  chipped  ice, 
champagne,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cocain  hydrochlorate  should  be  tried 
in  the  order  mentioned.  If  diarrhea  be  severe  it  should  be  checked  (though 
neither  wholly  nor  suddenly)  by  the  use  of  arsenite  of  copper,  the  acetate  of 
lead  (gr.  ij — 0.13)  and  opium  (ext.,  gr.  J — 0.016),  in  combination,  or  by  bismuth 
salicylate  (gr.  v — 0.3)  and  ;5-naphtol  (gr.  iij— ^.2).  The  nervous  symptoms 
are  usually  restrained  by  the  cold  affusions,  but  occasionally  a  wild  delirium 
may  necessitate  a  combination  of  sodium  bromid  (gr.  x  to  xv — 0.6-1.0)  with 
the  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  (tijjv — 0.3),  given  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Very  often  the  wise  administration  of  stimulants  removes  all  necessity  for  the 
use  of  further  means  of  overcoming  the  nervous  symptoms.  The  catheter 
must  be  used  if  retention  of  urine  should  occur.  For  the  intense  pains  that 
belong  to  this  stage  no  other  remedy  can  be  compared  with  morphin  sulphate 
{gr.  i  to  \ — 0.008^-0.16),  to  be  administered  hypodermically,  and  repeated  if 
necessary. 

(4)  As  previously  stated,  the  eniption  appears  with  the  termination  of  the 
initial  febrile  period,  and  deserves  the  closest  attention.  The  indications 
are  twofold:  (a)  to  limit  the  eruption  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  (6)  to  mo<lify 
its  course,  so  that  extensive  suppuration  and  consequent  disfigurement  may  he 
prevented.  Ablutions  with  lukewarm  water,  to  which  may  l>e  addeci  some 
antiseptic  (carbolic  acid  and  glycerin,  or,  better,  a  mercuric  chlorid  solution — 
1  :  5000  or  I  :  10,000)  will  be  found  of  great  use.     To  prevent  pitting  many 
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local  applications  have  been  used.  Formerly,  a  common  mode  of  treatment  wis 
to  open  the  pustules  as  early  as  possible  and  touch  them  with  silver  nitrate— 
either  in  the  solid  stick  or  brushed  over  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution.  The 
formula  of  Schwimmer,  herewith  given,  gave  excellent  results  in  a  case  of 
my  own: 

I».     Phenolis,  5j   (4.0); 

Oleiolivfle,  fSj(30.0); 

Cretffi  prsep.,  8ij  (60.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  Apply  as  directed. 

« 

It  has  been  recommended  to  touch  each  pustule  with  carbolic  add,  thai 
to  apply  this  agent  in  equal  parts  with  the  oil  of  thyme  (Sansom).  It  is  im* 
portant  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pustules  be  touched  at  onoe. 
Welch  and  Schamberg  recommend  painting  die  surface  with  tincture  of 
iodin.  The  parts  must  be  kept  aseptic,  while  irritation  from  scratching  most 
be  carefully  avoided.  Moore  and  Fingen  have  recommended  the  use  of  red 
curtains  or  shades  to  cut  out  certain  chemical  rays.  N.  R.  Finsen  has  ad- 
vocated the  exclusion  of  daylight,  especially  the  chemical  rays,  by  means  of 
a  red  light,  the  skin  being  rendered  very  sensitive  to  light  by  the  small-pai 
infection.  The  supposed  effect  is  to  prevent  pustulation,  and  hence  the  foniift- 
tion  of  pitting  or  scars.  A  saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
applied  to  the  exposed  regions  has  been  recommended  instead  of  Finsen's 
red-light  treatment,  which  acts  similarly  in  that  it  excludes  certain  chemicd 
rays.  But  as  the  result  of  treatment  of  test  cases  by  Schamberg,  Ricketts, 
and  Byles,  the  claims  made  for  red  light  have  not  been  substantiated.  Tbe 
daily  use  of  scrub-baths,  though  severe,  appears  to  prevent  vesiculation  and 
the  further  progress  of  the  eruption,  thereby  avoiding  pitting  (S.  M.  Wilson). 
For  the  itching,  Welch  and  Schamberg  recommend  an  ointment  containing 
2  drams  (2.0)  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  1  ounce  (30.0)  of  petrolatum. 

During  convalescence,  warm  baths,  with  the  free  use  of  carbolic  soap,  ait 
to  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  days  until  several  baths  have  followed  the 
separation  of  the  crusts. 

(5)  The  Period  of  Remission  of  Fever. — ^There  are  very  rarely  any  symp- 
tomatic indications  apart  from  those  presented  by  the  eruption.  It  is  of  fint 
importance,  however,  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system. 

(6)  The  Suppurative  Stage. — All  measures  tending  to  support  the  strength 
of  the  patient  are  needed — the  mineral  acids,  with  the  elixir  of  calisaya,  quinin, 
strychnin,  etc.  Stimulants  are  often  required,  and  it  may  become  necessaiy 
to  give  them  unsparingly,  the  character  of  the  pulse  being  the  ph^'sidan's 
principal  guide  as  to  dosage.  Gradually  cooled  baths  of  the  usual  duratioo 
or  warm  baths  somewhat  more  prolonged  give  excellent  results.  Tlie  ukfis 
in  the  mouth  and  throat  are  best  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potassium  in  water  as  a  gargle  or  in  the  form  of  an  atomiier 
spray.  Ice  allowed  to  melt  in  the  mouth  is  valuable.  Hemorrhages  demand 
ergot  suhcutaneously.  Internally,  the  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  gallic 
acid,  the  mineral  acids,  or  turpentine  may  be  administered. 

The  complications  are  not  numerous,  and  are  for  the  most  part  secondan*. 
By  frequently  changing  the  position  of  the  patient  when  bronchitis  is  present, 
and  by  encouraging  him  to  cough  frequently,  as  well  as  by  the  timely  use  of 
stimulants  and  the  prop)er  care  of  the  mouth,  pulmonary  complications  can 
often  he  obviated.  Should  lobular  pneumonia  occur,  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  is  likely  to  meet  with  most  success  may  be  briefly  put  thus:  Free 
stimulation  with  alcoholics  and  other  cardiants,  the  assiduous  use  of  cold 
sponges  or  gradually  cooled  baths,  and  nourishing  foods.     Laryngeal  pen- 
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ehondrUis  with  edema  of  the  glottis  may  suddenly  demand  tracheotomy. 
To  avoid  the  development  of  bedsores  an  air-cushion  should  be  provided,  if 
needful.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  to  prevent  ocular  complications,  and 
their  occurrence  demands  supportive  treatment.  I  have  much  confidence 
in  the  use  of  cold  compresses,  instilling  into  the  eyes  at  the  same  time  a  solution 
of  boric  acid  (gr.  x  to  xv — 0.6-1.0  to  fSj — ^30.0). 

(7)  Special  Modes  of  Treatment. — ^These  would  be  found  to  be  numerous, 
were  we  to  enumerate  all  of  them,  but  only  those  based  on  the  principle  of 
antisepsis  are  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  one  plan,  which  has  many 
advocates,  antiseptic  agents  are  administered  internally.  The  remedies  that 
have  been  most  frequently  employed  in  this  manner,  and  with  perhaps  the  most 
promising  results  are  the  sulphocarbolates,  salol,  sodium  salicylate,  carbolic 
acid,  creasote,  mercuric  chlorid,  and  the  sulphites.  R.  A.  Woodson^  adot>ted 
as  a  plan  of  treatment  in  the  Holguin  epidemic,  daily  scrub-baths,  1  :  2000 
mercuric  chlorid,  and  open-air  treatment.  Du  Castel  advises  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption  injections  of  ether  morning  and  evening;  during  the  day  a  solution 
containing  2  or  3  grains  of  the  extract  of  opium  is  to  be  given  in  divided  doses. 

Kinyoun,  Lundmann,  and  B^l^re  have  used  the  serum  from  vaccinated 
subjects  (human  beings  and  the  lower  animals)  or  from  variolous  patients  in 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  in  the  treatment  of  small-pox.  The  cases, 
however,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  deductions. 

Special  Methods  of  External  Medication. — ^Talamon  reconunends  a  mer- 
curic chlorid  spray  for  small-pox  vesicles  and  pustules  as  follows: 

^,    Hydrarg.  chlor.  corros., 

Acidi  tartarici,  dd  gr.  xx  (1.3); 

Alcoholis,  f3ij     (8.0); 

^theris,  q.  s.  ad  fSij      (60.0). — M. 

Sig.  Use  as  directed  four  times  daily.    ("Poison"  label.) 

It  is  essential  to  exercise  the  precaution  to  protect  the  eyes,  which  may  be 
covered  by  layers  of  cotton  dipped  into  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid. 
Talaroon  advises  the  commencement  of  this  method  on  the  first  day  of  the 
eruption,  the  application  to  be  preceded  with  a  vigorous  washing  of  the  face 
with  soap,  which  may  be  rinsed  off  with  boric  acid  and  then  dried  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  After  the  spray  has  been  used  the  face  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  a  50  per  cent,  glycerolate  of  mercuric  chlorid  in  order  to  keep 
the  skin  continuously  aseptic.  After  the  fourth  day  the  number  of  sprayings 
per  diem  b  gradually  lessened,  so  that  by  the  seventh  day  they  may  be  dis- 
continued; but  the  application  of  the  glycerolate  should  be  continued. 

Talamon  added,  in  the  confluent  and  other  grave  forms  of  the  disease, 
general  mercuric  chlorid  baths,  lasting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  The  buccal  and  pharyngeal  eruption  is  to  be  treated  by  gargles  and 
lotions  of  boric  acid. 

Conralescence. — A  furfuraceous  desquamation  may  persist  for  some 
time;  it  is  to  be  treated  by  applications  of  oils  containing  some  disinfectant. 
Convalescence  is  not  establi.shed  until  desquamation  ceases. 

^  Saunders'  Year-Book,  1901. 
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Historic  Note. — One  of  the  first  steps  in  preventive  medicine  wm 
the  practice  of  inoculation  as  a  method  of  protection  against  the  infection  of 
small-pox.  It  had  \yeen  practised  in  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries  for 
centuries,  and  Lady  Montague,  the  wife  of  an  English  ambassador  to  Turiny, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  introduced  it  into  England,  after  which  time 
and  until  vaccination  was  known,  it  was  very  extensively  practised  theie. 
Pus  taken  directly  from  a  small-pox  pustule  was  introduoKl  beneath  tbe 
epidermis,  and  the  p)erson  inoculated  developed  variola  of  a  mHd  form. 

The  objections  to  this  method  were  that  it  did  not  always  produce  a  miU 
form  of  variola,  a  small  percentage  of  cases  having  a  fatal  termination^  and  that, 
however  mild  the  attack,  other  unprotected  persons  brought  in  contact  wi4 
it  were  as  liable  to  contract  virulent  small-pox. 

In  a  paper  published  in  1798  Edward  Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucesto^ 
shire,  England,  and  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  first  made  known  to  the  w<^ 
the  value  of  vaccination.  Twenty  years  previous  he  had  observed  that  pe^ 
sons  employed  in  dairies,  who  were  accidentally  inoculated  with  cow-pai 
were  insusceptible  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  and,  after  experimenting  iB 
these  years,  he  became  satisfied  that  inoculation  with  the  vaccine  lymph  was 
preventive  against  small-pox.  After  the  publication  of  his  paper  he  was 
subjected  to  ridicule  and  abuse  by  the  profession,  but  through  his  persbtenoe 
he  was  finally  allowed  to  practice  his  method  of  vaccination  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became  generally  recognized  and 
was  practised  in  France  and  America,  as  well  as  in  England.  Later,  the 
method  fell  into  disrepute  for  a  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  persons 
who  had  been  vaccinated  subsequently  contracted  the  disease,  it  not  being 
known  then  that  a  revaccination  was  necessary  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
it  is  generally  held  that  successful  vaccination  imposes  almost  complete  im* 
munity  against  variola. 

Vaccinia,  or  cow-pox,  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease  that  occasionally  occurs 
among  cattle,  a  similar  disease  being  produced  in  them  by  inoculation  with 
the  small-pox  virus  from  man.  It  is  communicable  by  contact  only,  and  b 
usually  carried  from  one  cow  to  another  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers;  hence 
being  usually  found  on  the  udder  or  teats  of  milch  cows.  Since  Jenner*s 
time  many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  disease 
in  cattle,  and  at  the  present  day  the  subject  is  still  in  dispute.  It  is  now, 
however,  generally  conceded  that  if  cow-pox  is  a  distinct  disease,  originating 
only  with  the  cow,  the  eruptive  disease  produced  in  this  animal  either  by 
inoculation  of  small-pox  virus  from  man  or  of  "grease"  from  the  horse  is,  at 
least  in  all  essential  respects,  a  disease  not  to  be  distinguished  from  primair 
or  idiopathic  vaccinia.  Guarnieri  has  described  certain  parasitic  organisms, 
the  Cytorrhyctcs  variolcp  scu  vaccinia*,  found  in  corneal  lesions  produced  by  the 
injection  of  vaccine  lymph.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Pfeiffer 
and  others,  but  the  pathogenic  nature  of  these  protozoa  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

The  vaccine  virus  consists  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vesicle.  It  is 
prepared  by  cureting  the  six-<iay-oI(i  vesicles  on  a  "sown"  calf's  abdomen, 
then  collecting  the  lymph,  which  is  ground  in  a  special  mill,  thoroughly  mixed 
with  glycerin,  and  preserved  for  several  weeks  to  ripen.  If  kept  in  a  cool 
place  the  glycerinated  lymph  retains  its  virtue  for  many  months  or  possibly 
longer,  hut  should  not  be  used  after  three  months  have  elapsed.  It  is  pre- 
served in  capillary  glass  tubes,  sealed  at  both  ends,  or  between  glasses,  or 
ivory  or  glass  points,  coated  with  lymph,  are  placed  in  sealed  glass  tubes. 
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I>ried  ivory  or  glass  points,  formerly  widely  used,  are  forbidden  to  be  employed 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  (1910)  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  infection.  It  is 
impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  lymph  to  secure  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  bacteria  free.  For  this  reason  glycerin  is  added  in  order  to  destroy 
the  bacteria,  as  nearly  as  possible,  through  dehydration.  A  true  bacteria-free 
vaccine  has  been  produced  recently  by  Noguchi,  who  injected  a  virus  free  of 
spore-bearing  bacteria  into  the  testes  of  rabbits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  excised  the  testicle  and  mixed  the  ground  pulp  with  50  per  cent,  glycerin. 

The  Site. — The  point  usually  chosen  for  vaccination  is  on  the  arm  over 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle;  but  in  girls,  for  cosmetic  reasons,  it  is  some- 
times preferred  on  the  leg,  and  the  most  common  site  is  over  the  junction  of 
the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

Technic  in  Vaccination. — After  the  part  selected  has  been  rendered  sur- 
gically clean,  gently  scrape  the  skin  with  an  aseptic  lancet  or  other  instru- 
ment until  serum  begins  to  exude.  The  scarification  should  be  in  one  direction 
only.  Cross  scarification  is  more  likely  to  cause  secondary  infections,  par- 
ticularly tetanus,  and  on  account  of  this  possibility  it  has  been  forbidden  by 
law  in  Germany.  If  by  too  vigorous  scraping  more  than  a  small  amount  of 
blood  should  be  drawn,  it  must  be  carefully  dried  with  a  piece  of  sterile  cotton 
before  the  lymph  is  applied. 

The  charged  end  of  a  vaccine  point,  covered  with  glycerinated  virus  and 
protected  by  a  thick  covering  of  paraffin,  is  now  gently  rubbed  over  the  abraded 
spot  and  the  limb  left  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  lymph  has  been  dried  upon  it. 
It  may  then  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  gauze  strapped  on  it.  I.  Dyer  advises 
the  breaking  of  the  vesicle  and  treating  the  site  antiseptically,  thus  avoiding 
the  proverbial  "sore  arm"  and  minimizing  the  resulting  scar.  Humanized 
lymph  is  still  preferred  by  some,  in  which  case  "arm-to-arm"  vaccination  is 
best.  The  lymph  is  taken  from  a  characteristic  vaccine  vesicle  (from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  day)  of  a  healthy  child  and  applied  directly  to  the  arm  of  another. 
The  virus  may  be  dried  and  preserved  for  use  as  in  the  case  of  l)ovine  virus. 

The  scab  resulting  from  a  vaccine  vesicle  on  a  healthy  child  was  formerly 
quite  generally  used,  and  it  could  be  kept  a  long  time  without  losing  its  virtue. 
It  was  sure  in  its  action,  but  it  was  more  liable  to  l>ecome  infected  than  the 
l^inph  when  preserved  in  the  usual  way,  and,  since  the  vaccine  farms  are  so 
conveniently  located,  lymph  may  be  obtained  from  them  at  any  time  without 
delay.  The  possible  danger  of  conveying  syphilis  from  one  person  to  another 
by  means  of  humanized  lymph  should  lead  to  its  abandonment.  In  recent  years, 
however,  lioNnne  virus  has  l)een  shown  to  l>e  occasionally  infected  with  tetanus, 
and  that  implantation  of  the  tetanus  germs  during  vaccination  may  occur. 

Period  of  Life  for  Vaccination. — It  is  usually  advistnl  to  vaccinate  infants 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  birth;  but  unless  small-pox  is  prevalent, 
it  is  l>est  to  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  or  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  third 
year,  as  the  child  has  then  passed  through  its  tei»thing  pericKl  and  will  Ik*  In'tter 
able  to  n»sist  the  effects  (slight  though  they  may  1x0  c^onsequent  ui)on  vaccina- 
tion. Kerley  advises  vaccination  at  five  months,  or  l)efore  the  teething  pi»riod. 
If  an  epidemic  l)e  prevailing,  vaccination  should  l)e  pt»rfornied  during  the  first 
week  or  even  the  first  day  after  birth;  and  pregnant  women  should  receive 
prompt  vaccination  at  any  period  of  gestation  if  exixiscHi  to  small-jwx. 

Time  for  Remccination. — To  ensure  the  individual  against  infection  he 
should  l)e  revaccinated  at  puberty  and  at  any  time  when  small-pox  is  epidemic 
or  IS  liable  to  l)ecome  so. 

H.  A.  Gins,  however,  states  that  immunity  lH»gins  to  dwindle  from  the 
thirtieth  year  onward,  and  after  the  fortieth  year  only  about  one-thini  are 
still  pmtected,  and  those  only  partially. 
13 
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Symptoms. — After  vaccination  no  local  or  constitutional  effect^-* 
except  the  slight  irritation  due  to  scarification — are  noticed  until  the  thini 
day,  rarely  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  even  sixth  day,  when  a  small  red  papule  ap- 
pears. By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  a  vesicle  appears.  By  the  ninth  day  it  is 
fully  developed,  and,  like  the  vesicle  of  variola,  is  filled  with  colorless  lymph, 
is  umbilicated,  multilocular,  and  has  a  distinctly  inflamed  areola  of  deep  nd 
color,  accompanied  by  heat,  itching,  and  tenderness.  By  the  tenth  day  thii 
may  extend  an  inch  or  two  from  the  vesicle.  Quite  frequently  the  aziDaiy 
or  inguinal  glands  (depending  upon  the  location  of  vaccination)  are  swolki 
and  tender,  and  in  a  tuberculous  child  they  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  Attn 
the  tenth  day  all  these  symptoms  gradually  decline;  the  pushde  dries  up,  and 
then  forms  a  brown  scab  which  is  usually  detached  in  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
leaving  a  permanent  cicatrix.    The  course  is  more  rapid  in  revaccinatioiis. 

Complications. — Occasionally  one  or  more  additional  vesides  aie 
formed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  and,  rarely,  there  ii 
a  general  vesicular  eruption,  due  to  absorption  of  the  lymph.  An  erythemcbm 
rash  about  the  sixth  day  is  not  uncommon.  Erysipdas  may  occur  as  a  com- 
plication, and,  if  it  is  prevalent  in  the  house,  vaccination  should  as  a  mk^ 
not  be  performed.  Among  other  rare  complications  are  tetanus  {tide  p.  296) 
and  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

An  ulcer  may  form  which  may  be  weeks  in  healing.  Sexton  noted  maiU 
improvement  from  the  constant  local  application  of  antistreprtococcus  serum. 
Eczema  and  other  skin  affections  are  usually  aggravated  during  the  course  of 
vaccination,  and  it  is  possible  for  syphilis  to  be  inoculated  with  the  vaodse 
virus.     Any  of  these  complications  call  for  the  usual  treatment. 


VARICELLA 

(Chicken-pox) 


Definition. — An  acute,  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  a  cutaneous 

eruption  of  papules,  passing  into  vesicles  and  pustules;  also  by  slight  fever  tod 
mild  constitutional  symptoms.  For  a  long  time  it  was  confounded  with  \'ario- 
loid,  but  its  distinct  character  has  now  been  recognized  for  many  years.  Com- 
plications and  sequelae  are  infrequent. 

Etiology. — ^The  virus  is  not  transmitted  by  the  inoculation  of  the  veside 
contents,  as  a  rule,  although  it  has  rarely  been  thus  communicated.  The 
specific  pK)ison  has  not  been  satisfactorily  isolated,  but  it  is  suspected  th»i 
C(Ttain  protozoa  are  the  direct  cause.  Positive  proof,  however,  is  wantin^^ 
Varicella  may  be  transmitted  by  exposure  to  another  case  or  possibly  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  person,  the  school  and  asylum  being  the  most  frequeot 
points  of  its  origin.  It  affects  children  of  all  ages,  and  usually  one  attack  is 
protective.  Doty  and  others  have  observed  varicella  in  the  adult.  It  doadf 
resembles  measles  in  its  contagiousness. 

Symptoms. — The  iyinihation  period  is  uniformly  from  fourteen  to  sixten 
days.  If  there  be  a  prodromal  stage  of  the  disease,  certainly  in  the  vast  majo^ 
ity  of  cases  it  cannot  be  recognized,  though  a  slight  fever  and  general  indis- 
position may  be  noticed  for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  appearance  <rf  the 
eruption.  In  many  cases  the  crnpiion  is  the  first  symptom.  This  occur 
in  the  form  of  small  reddish  puncta,  from  which  rapidly  develop  rose-colored 
maculations,  and   these  become  densely  distended,  transparent,  or  slightly 
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yellowish  vesicles  of  the  average  size  of  a  split  pea.  The  eruption  appears  first 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  chest  and  back,  neck,  scalp,  and  face 
(on  the  latter  quite  sparingly),  and  always  upon  the  hairy  scalp.  Frequently 
the  vesicles  form  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lips,  inside  the  cheeks,  on  the 
tongue,  palate,  conjunctivee,  and  in  the  progenital  regions  of  both  sexes.  At 
times  the  glands  of  the  throat  become  slightly  enlarged  and  painful,  the 
vesicles  are  superficial,  the  child  has  the  appearance  of  having  received  a  shower 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  firm  papule  which  precedes  the  variolous  rash  is 
altogether  wanting.  The  vesicles  are  at  first  transparent,  and  their  contents 
plainly  show  through  their  translucent  roof-wall  which  is  composed  only 
of  the  stratum  comeum  of  the  epidermis.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  be- 
come lactescent,  and  gradually  seropurulent.  The  areola  is  most  distinct 
when  the  vesicle  is  fully  formed  and  fades  as  the  latter  dries.  Desiccation 
begins  at  the  apex  of  the  vesicles.  Crusts  form,  which  drop  off  in  from  five  to 
twenty  days,  depending  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  skin  has  been  involved. 
On  the  trunk,  as  a  rule,  no  mark  is  left,  but  after  the  more  severe  attacks, 
when  the  true  skin  has  been  involved,  scars  remain,  and  frequently  there  b 
quite  deep  pitting.  The  marks  are  usually  on  the  face  when  the  skin  has  been 
unprotected.  On  the  hands  and  feet  the  vesicles  appear  without  having  been 
preceded  by  a  papule,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  areola,  each  vesicle  resembling 
a  drop  of  water  upon  a  healthy  skin.  Pustules  may  develop  in  consequence 
of  irritation  or  infection,  as  the  result  of  scratching,  or  in  feeble  or  poorly 
nourished  children,  and  in  unhealthy  children,  deep  ulceration  may  occur, 
lasting  for  weeks. 

In  mild  cases  only  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  spots  may  be  found  on  the  body, 
but  in  severe  cases  the  skin  may  be  almost  covered  in  certain  regions.  The 
eruption,  however,  is  never  confluent.  The  temperature  is  highest  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  when  the  eruption  is  appearing.  In  mild,  uncomplicated  cases 
the  thermometer  registers  101°  or  102*  F.  (SS.S'^-aS.S^  C.)  for  two  or  three  days 
at  most,  but  in  severe  cases  the  temperature  may  be  as  high  as  104°  F.  (40°  C). 
This  is  usually  due  to  broken  health  prior  to  the  acute  illness.  The  temperature 
falls  graduMy  as  the  rash  fades,  and  presents  a  temperature-curve  similar  to 
that  of  measles. 

There  is  usually  neither  coryza,  cough,  vomiting,  nor  diarrhea. 

Complications. — Erysipelas  occasionally  acts  as  a  serious  complica- 
tion in  delicate  children.  It  may  develop  about  the  pocks,  particularly  when 
they  are  deep  and  associated  with  some  ulceration,  and  scratching  with  unclean 
fingers  is  its  prime  causal  factor.  In  rare  cases  there  may  l>e  necrotic  inflam- 
nuition  about  the  site  of  the  pox  (varicella  gangromosa).  Adenitis,  mild  and 
isolated,  and  suppuration  in  the  deeper  cellular  tissue  may  occur. 

Nephritis  is  infrequent,  but  may  occur  in  carelessly  managed  cases.  L. 
CeoP  has  collected  40  cases  of  nephritis  complicating  varicella. 

Varicella  is  also  quite  frequently  complicated  with  other  infectious  diseases, 
and  varia»lla,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  have  lM»en  seen  curiously  blended  in 
epidemic  form.  Ceof  has  reviewed  the  literature  and  found  40  cases  of  scar- 
latiniform  eruption  occurring  in  varicella.  Varicella  and  measles,  however, 
are  more  commonly  associatt^d. 

The  diagnosis  of  varicella  offers  no  special  difficulties.  The  eruption 
comes  out  slowly  and  in  crops,  so  that  papules,  vesicles,  and  crusts  may  be 
seen  upon  the  skin  in  close  proximity.  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
umbilication  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  drying  up  of  the  vesicle  l)egins 
at  the  center.  Varicella  is  distinguished  from  urticaria  by  the  presence  of 
fever,  and  from  eczema  pustulosum  by  the  mild  febrile  symptoms  of  the  latter^ 

'  Arch,  fie  mid.  des  enf.f  February,  1901. 
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the  discreteness  of  its  pustular  lesions,  the  absence  of  itching  and  of  infiltratiM 
of  the  skin  in  patches,  and  by  its  tendency  to  symmetric  development. 

Variola  and  varioloid  of  infants  are  to  be  distinguished  from  varicella  bj 
the  prodromal  symptoms,  and  by  the  greater  rise  of  temperature,  thou|^ 
the  distinction  between  mild  varioloid  and  severe  varicella  will  always  tax 
to  the  utmost  the  skill  of  the  keenest  diagnostician  (vide  table,  p.  188).  Tht 
sooner  it  is  understood  that  intermediate  forms  are  likely  to  occur,  which  can- 
not be  positively  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  category,  die  better  it  will  be  for 
both  the  profession  and  the  laity. 

The  prognosis  in  private  practice  is  always  favorable.  Only  in  the  slums 
or  in  hospital  cases  complicated  by  erysipelas,  adenitis,  gangrene,  or  nephritis 
may  grave  results  be  anticipated.  The  milder  cases  may,  however,  leave  slight 
monuments  of  their  existence  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  depressed  cicatrices 
which  may  mar  an  otherwise  beautiful  face. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  enforced  in  schools  and  in  all  in- 
stitutions containing  many  young  children.  In  private  houses,  unless  the 
younger  children  are  delicate,  quarantine  is  unnecessary.  The  disease  mij 
be  transmitted  to  others  as  long  as  the  crusts  are  present,  and  hence  isolation 
should  be  maintained  until  they  have  fallen  off.  Kling  has  inoculated  healti^ 
infants  with  serum  from  a  pustule  during  an  epidemic  at  the  Stockholm  Giit- 
dren's  Hospital,  and  of  31  vaccinated  only  1  developed  the  disease,  while  ovw 
two-thirds  of  the  non-vaccinated  had  typical  varicella.  In  most  cases  con- 
stitutional sjTnptoms  of  the  disease  are  so  mild  as  to  require  no  treatment  It 
is  best  at  the  outset  to  place  the  child  in  bed  for  a  few  days,  and  spK)nge  daily 
with  warm  carbolized  water;  the  local  itching  may  be  allayed  by  sponging  with 
a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  by  the  use  of  carbolized  vaselin.  When 
the  crusts  have  formed,  especially  on  the  face,  an  ointment  of  zinc  oxid  con- 
taining ichthyol  (2  per  c^nt.)  should  be  applied,  and  care  should  be  exerciaed 
to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  to  prevent  scratching.  In  all  cases  the  urine  should 
invariably  be  examined  several  times  during  and  following  the  attack. 


SCARLET  FEVER 

(Scarlet  Rash;  Scarlatina) 

Definition. — Scarlet  fever,  or  scarlatina,  is  a  self-limiting,  acute,  con- 
tagious disease,  characterized  by  vomiting,  fever  (more  or  less  typical),  an^na, 
and  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  by  a  diffuse,  punctiform,  scarlet  eruption, 
followed  by  membranous  descjuaniation  and,  frequently,  by  nephritis.  It  is 
a  disease  of  childhood,  but  mav  occur  at  anv  time  of  life. 

Scarlatina  is  a  wide-spread  disease,  though  perhaps  less  universal  thin 
measles.  It  is  endemic  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  globe,  and  at  inter^ib 
becomes  epidemic.  Smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  are  visited,  and  the 
epidemics  are  usually  traceabU*  to  importation  of  scarlatinal  poison. 

Pathology. — There  are  no  pathognomonic  changes.  When  death  ocTurs 
early  the  chief  lesions  are  presented  by  the  throat,  while  in  addition,  engorge- 
ment of  the  viscera  is  noted,  especially  of  the  brain.  The  exanthem  is  rarely 
visible.  In  malignant  types,  however,  in  which  the  eruption  is  not  seen  durini; 
life,  it  makes  its  appearance  rarely  after  (l(»ath,  and  this  aids  in  establishing  the 
nature  of  the  affection. 

Wli(*n  death  occurs  at  an  advanced  stage  the  lesions  are  those  either  of 
nephritis  (with  dropsy),  or  of  septicopyemia,  or  of  inflammation  of  one  or 
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more  of  the  serous  surfaces  (pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  meningitis, 
etc.).  Additional  changes  in  the  various  viscera  are,  for  the  most  part,  identical 
with  those  met  with  in  other  acute  infective  diseases.  Stegemann  believes 
that  the  heart  weakness  in  severe  toxic  cases  lies  in  pathologic  lesions  in  the 
beart  ganglia.  The  blood  is  dark,  fluid,  and  coagulates  feebly,  owing  to  a 
decrease  in  its  fibrin  factors. 

Among  other  lesions  which  are  more  or  less  p>eculiar  to  the  disease  are: 
(o)  The  eruption,  which  is  a  dermatitis  of  very  mild  grade.  J.  F.  Schamberg^ 
points  out  that  the  discrete  vesicles  sometimes  seen  originate  in  the  hair-follicles 
or  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete,  and  contain  a  turbid  leukocytic  fluid.  (6) 
Scarlatirml  angina,  which  in  its  mildest  form  presents  hyperemia  of  the  mucosa 
of  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  pharynx.  In  the  severer  grades  the  inflam- 
mation is  phlegmonous  (scarlatina  anginosa),  and  sometimes  terminates  in 
ulceration.  There  is  great  swelling  (especially  of  the  tonsils),  and  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses  is  common.  Extension  of  the  purulent  inflammation  to 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck  produces  marked  induration,  and  more  or 
less  extensive  abscesses  may  take  place.  Gangrene  sometimes  supervenes. 
(c)  In  certain  epidemics  a  membranous  exudate  accompanies  the  scarlatinal 
angina.  When  it  appears  early  it  is  non-diphtheritic,  as  a  rule,  and  often  due 
to  the  streptococcus;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  on  late  it  often  shows 
the  presence  of  the  Loffler  bacillus.  Schabad  has,  however,  shown  that  bacilli 
taken  from  the  throats  of  incipient  cases,  although  morphologically  character- 
istic, have  little  or  no  virulence.  There  is  also  a  malignant  form  of  membranous 
scarlatinal  angina,  occasioned  by  a  secondary  streptococcic  infection  (Hirsch- 
feld).  (d)  The  Nephritis, — The  renal  lesions  are  included  in  the  description 
of  Acute  Bright's  Disease. 

Etiology. — The  bacteriology  of  the  affection  is  imperfectly  known. 
The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  has  been  found  in  nearly  all  the  inflammatory 
complications  of  the  disease,  especially  scarlatinal  pneumonia  and  angina, 
and  some  pathologists  (Bab^s,  Berg^,  Klein)  have  held  it  to  be  the  cause. 
Raskin  and  Mosny,  however,  believe  that  it  is  an  example  of  mixed  infection, 
the  streptococcus  l>eing  merely  a  secondary  factor. 

W.  J.  Class^  first  described  an  organism  (Diplococcus  scarlaiincB),  His 
researches  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Gradwohl,'  Jaques,*  Page,*  and 
others.  The  habitat  of  the  diplococcus  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  found 
in  the  blood,  throat,  epidermal  scales,  and  urine  of  scarlatinal  cases.  The 
size  of  the  organism  is  variable,  and  it  stains  with  standard  watery  dyes  easily, 
uniformly,  and  regularly  (Gradwohl).  Class*  reports  on  his  experiments  to 
obtain  an  antitoxin  for  Diplococcus  scarlatincp,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
Sommerfield^  has  found  the  constant  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  tissues 
and  blood.     This  may  l>e  the  same  organism  as  the  Class  coccus. 

Mallory  and  Medlar*  have  isolated  a  strongly  Gram-positive  bacillus  (Ba- 
cillus  scarlaiince)  which  they  feel  assured  is  the  causative  agent  of  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  found  after  the  skin  eruption  appears,  usually  in  the  tonsils  or  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  desquamative  material  from  the  skin  is  not 
infectious,  but  the  secretions  from  the  nose  and  mouth  are.  Vipond  claims 
to  have  found  a  bacillus  in  the  enlarged  axillary  and  inguinal  lymphatics. 

>  Proc.  Phila.  Path.  Soc.,  January,  1901. 

«  Monihly  Bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Dept.  of  Health,  March,  1899. 

«  PhUa.  Med.  Jour.,  March  24,  19()(). 

«  BulUtin  N.  W.  Vniv.  Mvdical  School,  March  31,  1900. 

^Jour.  Boston  Med.  Sci.,  June  20,  1899. 

•  Phila.  Med.  Jour    June  23,  19(K). 
^  Arch,  fur  Kind.,  January,  1902. 

•  Jour.  Med.  Research^  March,  1916. 
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The  receptivity  for  scarlet  fever  is  not  so  great  as  in  certain  other  exan- 
themata (e.  g,,  measles) ;  hence  in  a  household  in  which  there  are  several  diOdm, 
some  are  apt  to  escape  the  disease,  even  though  all  have  been  equally  exposed. 
The  virus  is  probably  contained  in  the  excretions  from  the  thrtMxi,  nose,  or  «r, 
and  in  the  epidermal  scales  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  ii 
also  present  in  the  blood. 

Modes  of  Conveyance. — (a)  The  majority  of  the  cases  are  produced  bjr 
contagion,  and  I  have  observed  that  a  single  contact  of  a  healthy  child  witht 
scarlet  fever  patient  suffices.  The  disease  may  also  be  transferred  by  penooi 
who  have  been  in  the  sick-room,  while  they  themselves  escape.  Aaser^  found, 
out  of  3800  cases;  79  had  been  infected  by  discharged  hospital  patients  fron 
one  to  five  weeks  after  cessation  of  desquamation  ("return  cases")-  Tk 
source  of  infection  in  these  cases  is  an  abnormal  secretion  due  to  some  kxil 
affection  of  throat,  nose,  or  ear  associated  with  discharge.  (6)  It  is  also  com- 
municated by  fomites,  and  the  poison  of  scarlatina  contained  in  clothing  re- 
tains its  infective  power  for  months.  Again,  any  objects  (furniture,  utensils, 
library  books,  toys)  which  the  patient  has  handled  may  serve  to  communicite 
the  poison,  (c)  Infected  dairies  have  been  known  to  disseminate  the  poison 
and  give  rise  to  epidemics,  (d)  The  infection  may  also  be  air-borne^  though 
not  for  any  great  distance,  (e)  Behle  reports  an  outbreak  of  human  scariatin 
in  swine;  and  kine  are  potent  to  transmit  it  to  man. 

Mode  of  Infection. — Most  probably  the  poison  is  inhaled  into  the  throat, 
where  infection  usually  occurs;  but  it  may  gain  entrance  to  the  body  throng 
the  alimentary  tract.  Infection  may  also  take  place  through  the  bloody  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  children  have  been  bom  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 
Artificial  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  scarlatina  patients  has  resulted  in  more 
or  less  typical  forms  of  the  complaint.  Open  lesions  predispose,  but  whether 
they  are  essential  to  infection  is  not  known. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Age. — The  period  of  chief  liability  is  from  the 
second  to  the  tenth  year,  after  which  it  diminishes.  In  a  period  of  eigjit 
years  over  160,000  persons  were  treated  for  scarlet  fever  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  Hospital,  of  whom  only  11  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  It 
is  rare  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  especially  so  under  six  months.  DuUin' 
analyzed  1 153  cases  and  found  that  92  per  cent,  of  deaths  occurred  in  childreD 
under  ten  years.  (2)  Recent  wounds — accidental  or  surgical — increase  the 
susceptibility  to  the  peculiar  poison.  (3)  Women  in  childbed^  for  the  same 
reason  as  (2) ;  but  care  must  be  exercised  lest  this  class  be  confounded  with 
septic  affections.  (4)  Season. — The  autumn  and  winter  months  furnish  the 
most  cases.  Dublin's  statistics  indicate  that  with  the  opening  of  schools  in 
September  the  number  of  cases  begins  to  increase  rapidly,  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum in  the  spring.  (5)  Seitz  believes  there  is  evidence  of  Sifamiip  predifpoti- 
tion,  as  371  out  of  800  cases  occurred  in  152  families. 

Immunity. — Single  attacks  during  the  life  of  a  person  form  a  rule  to  whid 
there  are  rather  frequent  exceptions. 

Clinical  History. — The  incubation  period  is  variable,  lasting,  on  the 
average,  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  (McCoUam).  It  may  rarely,  howe\fr, 
be  longer,  although  more  commonly  a  briefer  period,  three  to  eight  days. 

The  invasion  of  scarlet  fever  is  generally  quite  sudden  and,  as  a  rule,*acti\'e 
The  child  f(»els  uncomfortable,  looks  stupid,  complains  of  sore  throat  and  decided 
nausea,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  vomits.     The  tongue  is  funed. 
If  he  he  very  young,  nerwu 
may  be  a  convulsion.     Th 


ts  symptoms  are  prominent,  and  the  initial  s^-mptoo 
V  pulse,  which  is  a  strong  diagnostic  factor,* is  rapid 


1  Nord.  Mid.  Arch.,  1903.  Abt.  II,  Anhang  51. 
'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asaoc.,  May  27,  1916,  p.  1667. 
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mnd  hard,  reaching  140  to  160  at  the  very  onset.  The  temperature  rises  quickly 
to  104°  or  105°  F.  (40°-40.5°  C),  and  remains  high. 

Eruption. — ^Within  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  character- 
istic rash  appears,  and  is  as  a  rule,  first  seen  on  the  neck;  there  is  no  certainty 
about  this,  however,  as  it  may  first  come  out  on  the  abdomen  or  back  of  the 
hands  or  on  the  thighs,  and  not  be  seen  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Fre- 
quently it  is  found  on  the  dependent  portions  of  the  trunk.  At  first  it  is  slight, 
but  perfectly  characteristic,  and  usually  takes  two  days  to  mature.  In  mild 
cases  it  disappears  within  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  at  no  time  is 
more  than  a  very  fine  rash,  but  when  typical  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  the  premonitory  symptoms.  When  seen  from  a  short  dis- 
tance at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  it  appearance  the  whole 
body  (except  the  face)  is  of  a  uniform  bright  scarlet  color.  If  we  examine  more 
dosely,  we  find  that  the  eruption  consists  of  a  multitude  of  red  points  (puncta) 
that  correspond  to  the  hair-follicles.  These  points  are  surrounded  by  zones 
of  erythematous  redness,  which,  joining  with  one  another,  give  a  generally 
diffuse  red  appearance  to  the  whole  skin.  Frequently,  however,  the  rash  con- 
sists of  points  representing  the  hair-follicles  without  the  erythema,  and  in 
rough  skins  the  rash  may  be  more  punctiform — that  is,  more  strictly  a  condi- 
tion of  "goose  skin."  Sudamina  are  quite  frequent.  Pressure  by  the  finger 
causes  a  pallor  which  at  once  disappears  when  the  finger  is  removed.  The 
patient's  Ups  and  chin  are  pale  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  vividly  scarlet 
dieeks.  In  some  cases  the  rash  is  patchy,  especially  on  the  limbs,  and  in  these 
cases  it  may  suggest  measles,  the  patches  consisting  of  clusters  of  fine  papules 
or  points  with  much  surrounding  erythema,  while  normal  skin  is  present  be- 
tween the  patches.  An  intense  continuous  linear  exanthem  in  the  skin  folds 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  (Pastia's  sign)  is  supposed  to  be  proof  of  scarlet  fever. 
In  severe  cases  the  rash  may  be  hemorrhagic  in  character,  minute  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  taking  place  in  the  skin;  this  may  occur  even  in  mild  attacks, 
and  not  be  seen  untU  after  death,  but  more  frequently  it  is  seen  in  malignant 
cases.  Purpuric  patches  are  frequently  found  after  death,  when  even  in  life 
they  do  not  appear.    There  is  itching,  which  may  be  intense. 

The  rash  is  succeeded  by  a  desquamation  that  will  be  extensive  or  slight 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  In  mild  cases  the  tonsils,  palate, 
uvula,  and  pharynx  are  deeply  congested,  and  the  mucosa  of  the  cheeks, 
palate,  and  tonsils  may  show  the  eruption.  In  severer  fom\s  the  tonsils  are 
red  and  inflamed,  and  covered  with  tenacious  secretions,  while  minute  yellow 
points  corresponding  to  the  tonsillar  crypts  are  usually  prominent.  {Vide 
Malignant  Scarlatina.)  The  nasal  chambers  are  swollen,  producing  a  free 
discharge,  and  the  deeper  cervical  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  frequently 
enlarged.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick,  dense  white  fur  (dead  epithelium), 
and  frequently  shows  a  dry,  glazed  central  band.  In  a  few  days  the  dead  epi- 
thelium is  cast  off,  clearing  the  tongue,  when  we  have  a  red,  clean,  glazed 
tongue  with  greatly  enlarged  fungiform  papillte,  giving  us  the  strawberry 
kmgue  of  classical  history.  The  eyes  are  frequently  swollen  and  the  conjunc- 
tivae injected.  Sleeplessness  and  mild  delirium  often  mark  a  typical  case, 
suggesting  a  congested  state  of  the  meninges,  but  it  is  neither  usual  for  the 
child  to  be  violent  nor  for  the  delirium  to  continue  long. 

The  pulse  is  usually  a  strong  diagnostic  feature,  and  is  always  hard,  quick, 
and  wiry,  varying  from  140  to  HK);  its  rate  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  general  condition  of  the  child.  lA*ukorytosis  is  noted;  it  develops 
early  and  is  most  marked  in  cases  showing  suppurative  lesions.  This  leuko- 
cytosis is  a  true  one,  i.  e.,  an  increase  absolute  and  relative  in  the  pK)lymor- 
phonuclear  cells.     With  the  onset  of  defervescence  there  is  a  constant  eosino- 
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philia  (Tileaton  and  Locke).  The  temperature  in  average  cases  readies  lOf 
or  105°  F.  (W-^.b"  C),  and  in  severe  forms  it  may  touch  106°  F.  (41.I* 
C.)i  the  nocturnal  remissions  being  slight  and  defervescence  gradual  (Fi( 
17).  The  urine  is  scanty,  thick,  and  contains  urates,  with  a  small  quantiqr 
of  albumin. 

Within  one  week,  if  no  complications  have  occurred,  the  attadc  wiO  haic 
reached  its  height  and  the  symptoms  have  begun  to  decline.  Tlie  ra^  gnd» 
ally  fades,  temperature  falls,  the  tongue  is  less  red,  the  throat  less  injecta^ 
and  the  child  seems  more  natural.  If  at  the  end  of  one  week  the  fever  contiiiiM^ 
it  sug^sta  one  of  the  many  possible  complications,  the  most  frequent  d 
which  are  a  throat  or  tonsillar  ulceration,  inflammation  of  the  cervical  glawfai 
otitis,  or  acute  nephritis  (common).    It  must  be  well  understood  that  no  tm 
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eases  of  scarlet  fever  are  alike.  MolchanofF  and  Lebedeff  found  that  arnonf 
10  scarlet  fever  patients.  S  were  vagotonics  during  convalescence,  as  nuB- 
fested  by  retardation  of  pulse,  arhythmia,  dilatation  of  heart,  and  certtin 
blood  changes  (eosinophilia).  In  all  the  10  patients  there  were  signs  of  in- 
creased  tonus  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sj'stem,  f.  g.,  white  or  negstirt 
denuographism. 

Clinical  Types. — Mild  Scarlet  Fever.— The  premonitory  aj-mptaoB 
are  sometimes  al)Sfnt,  the  rash  being  the  only  indication  of  the  compUint. 
There-  is  neither  vomiting  nm  fever  to  I*  recognized,  and  no  tonsillar  trouble- 
of  any  importance,  while  the  rash  is  neither  uniform  nor  well  marked.  In 
these  eases  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  confound  the  eruption  with  urtictm 
or  some  of  the  many  medicinal  rashes. 

Ihiring  house  epidemics  when  several  children  are  affected  it  frequentlr 
happens  iliat  a  child  has  sore  throat  and  the  "strawberry  tongue"  withoui  > 
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development  of  the  rash.  This  may  also  occur  in  adults,  and  is  the  so-called 
scarlatina  sine  eruptione.  These  very  slight  cases  of  the  fever  may  be  followed 
by  the  most  severe  attack  of  nephritis. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  fourth  disease,  in  which  the  symj)- 
toms  are  said  to  resemble  both  German  measles  and  mild  scarlet  fever  and  yet 
to  be  unlike  either.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  "the  symptoms  may  be  caused 
by  the  poisons  of  both  these  affections  acting  simultaneously"  (Dent). 

Traumatic  scarlatina  is  that  form  in  which  infection  occurs  in  a  wound. 
The  eruption  makes  its  appearance  at  the  wound,  and  then  spreads  over  the 
body;  it  is  less  severe  in  its  course  than  ordinary  scarlatina. 

BSaligxiant  Sc&rlet  Fever. — Death  occurs  usually  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  severe  cases,  Drs.  Ashby  and  Wright  reporting  a  death  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  {atactic  form).  In  malignant  cases  such  as  usually  occur 
among  the  unhygienic  and  delicate,  the  tonsils  may  be  covered  by  a  mem- 
branous exudate,  and  the  system  quickly  receive  an  overwhelming  dose  of  the 
poison;  death  then  results  from  septic  causes  {anginose  form).  In  cases  in 
which  death  occurs  early  a  child  soon  becomes  cyanotic,  restless,  or  more 
frequently  somnolent.  In  all  these  cases  the  temperature  remains  high — 105° 
to  106°  F.  (40.5Ml.l°  C),  and  very  frequently  107°  F.  (41.6°  C).  Diarrhea 
b  frequently  a  troublesome  factor  in  severe  cases;  coryza  is  very  abundant; 
there  is  much  glandular  swelling  and  cellulitis,  the  neck  becoming  enormously 
enlarged  and  hard,  the  skin  dull  and  livid  in  color;  the  extremities  grow  cold; 
the  heart  gradually  becomes  irregular,  losing  a  beat,  and  finally  fails. 

If  life  is  sustained  through  such  an  ordeal,  the  tonsils  slough  and  the  lungs 
may  eventually  become  the  seat  of  a  septic  pneumonia.  General  septicemia 
is  most  likely  to  occur.  In  this  condition  the  tonsils  ulcerate,  sloughing  patches 
appear  on  the  fauces,  the  glands  about  the  neck  become  enlarged  and  doughy, 
and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  gives  out  a  purulent  secretion  in  abundance. 
The  temperature  may  remit,  but  continues  high;  the  urine  is  albuminous; 
pus  wells  from  both  ears;  and  thus  the  child  gradually  perishes. 

A  third  variety  (hemorrhagic)  shows  at  first  cutaneous  petechiie  which 
grow  rapidly  into  large  ecchymotic  patches.  Hemorrhages  also  take  place 
from  the  mucous  surfaces,  epistaxis  and  hematuria  being  very  common. 
Death,  as  a  rule,  follows  in  two  or  three  days. 

Desquamation. — By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  rash  commences  to  dis- 
appear, the  skin  is  (or  soon  becomes)  mottled,  dry,  and  rough,  and  gradually 
the  scarf  skin  begins  to  separate.  This  process  usually  begins  about  the  neck 
and  trunk,  and  frequently  large  flakes  are  detached,  the  whole  cuticle  of  the 
hand  or  foot  sometimes  coming  off  in  one  mass  like  a  glove.  The  degree  and 
character  of  the  desquamation  bear  some  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  eruj)- 
tion.  In  some  cases  the  hair  and  nails  have  been  cast  off.  In  many  cases 
desquamation  is  prolonged  to  the  eighth  week;  it  is  usually  longest  on  the  hands 
and  feet. 

Complications. — Otitis. — The  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  throat 
along  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  middle  ear,  and  pus  he  formed  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  making  its  exit  by  perforating  the  membrane.  This  complica- 
tion may  occur  either  during  the  fever  or  at  some  time  during  convalescence. 
Suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  a  continued  high 
temperature  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  Middle-ear  trouble  is  re- 
ported in  20  per  cent,  of  all  cases  (Fisher).  Pain  in  the  ear  may  not  attract 
our  attention  to  this  unfortunate  complication;  most  frequently,  however, 
the  child  will  place  its  hand  on  the  ear  and  shake  its  head,  as  if  to  get  rid  of 
some  source  of  irritation.  The  concomitant  organisms  in  otorrhea  should 
be  a.scertained. 
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Pyemia. — Pyemia  and  abscess  of  the  lungs  may  follow,  and  lArom&om 
of  the  lateral  sinus  may  occur.  The  tonsils  may  be  the  seat  of  deep  ulceratkm, 
and  the  soft  palate  may  slough  and  show  cicatrization  of  the  soft  part  of  the 
throat  in  cases  which  may  yet  recover.  The  cervical  glands  may  beoome 
enlarged  and  suppurate,  eidier  during  the  fever  or  while  the  child  is  convales- 
cent. In  a  series  of  over  6000  cases,  14  per  cent,  showed  adenitis  (Fisher). 
In  debilitated  or  strumous  children  this  complication  may  be  very  troublesome, 
with  the  formation  of  deep  ragged  ulcers,  slow  to  heal,  and  in  rare  cases  exposing 
the  larger  blood-vessels.  Bronchopneumonia  or  lobar  pneunumia  may  occur, 
and  is  most  usual  during  the  second  week,  being  due  to  extension  downward 
of  the  lesion  from  the  throat.  Pneumonia  followed  by  empyema  may  abo 
occur  during  convalescence. 

Jdnt  Affections. — (a)  Scarl^xtinal  synovitis^  which  occurs  in  7  per  cent 
of  cases,  nearly  always  appearing  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day;  in  72  per 
cent,  of  cases  affecting  the  wrists  (Marsden).  Less  conmionly  the  small  joints 
of  the  fingers,  the  elbows,  the  ankles,  the  knees,  and  soles  of  the  feet  may  be 
affected.  The  trouble  is  fugitive,  and  seldom  returns  to  the  same  joint,  and  is 
caused  by  the  scarlatinal  poison.  (6)  Septic  arthritis,  met  with  in  severe  or 
fatal  cases,  is  often  associated  with  grave  throat  symptoms.  In  these  cases 
the  knees  may  he  most  severely  affected,  remaining  swollen  for  weeks,  and  id 
unusual  cases  suppuration  may  take  place  and  be  followed  by  pyemia,  (c)  ] 
Rheumatic  synovitis^  which  usually  develops  during  convalescence.  Two  ' 
cases  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  complicated  with  simple  acute  endocarditis. 
Rarely  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  joints  occurs  as  a  sequel.  Here  the  scar- 
latina merely  affords  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis. 

Nephritis. — No  other  complication  of  scarlet  fever  can  equal  nepkriAi 
in  importance  or  interest,  this  condition  always  giving  rise  to  anxiety  in  other- 
wise mild  and  hopeful  cases.  During  the  height  of  the  fever  there  is  com- 
monly a  transient  albuminuria,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  kidneys  to  escape 
without  greater  damage  than  occurs  in  other  acute  febrile  affections.  In- 
dep)endently  of  this  febrile  albuminuria,  there  are  two  forms  of  nephritis  whidi 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  though  they  have  been  frequently  confounded: 

(a)  Septic  Nephritis. — In  severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  when  the  throat 
symptoms  include  sloughing  tonsils,  involvement  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
general  adenitis,  the  urine  quickly  becomes  loaded  with  albumin,  but  shovrs 
scarcely  any  blood  and  hut  few  casts.  No  renal  symptoms  will  be  recognised, 
and  if  present  they  may  he  masked  by  the  general  condition  of  septicemia. 
There  may  be  neither  dropsy  nor  uremic  phenomena,  but  the  patient  usually 
dies  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  when  a  typical  pyemic  kidney  is  fomid 
containing  minute  abscesses.  This  condition  of  the  kidney  is  only  one  part  of 
the  general  pyemia,  and  merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  this  organ  suffers 
during  the  course  of  the  general  inflammation. 

(6)  Glomrrulojiephriti^. — The  kidneys  are  undoubtedly  involved  in  an  acute 
sympathetic  inflammation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fever,  more  than  at  the  begin- 
ning, are  engaged  in  carrying  off  waste  products  of  the  fever  itself.  From  the 
nature  of  the  disease  they  are  in  an  irritable  condition  and  prone  to  take  on 
inflammatory  changes,  just  as  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs  are  left  in  a 
very  susceptible  condition  following  measles  and  whooping-cough.  In  thb 
way  the  uriniferous  tubules  become  choked  up  by  the  desquamation  that  is 
going  on  inside.  Tlie  number  of  cases  that  suffer  from  post-scarlatinal  nephritis 
varies  according  to  social  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  received  during  the  disease,  and  espe- 
cially the  care  received  throughout  convalescence.  Ashby  and  Wright  fix 
the  rate  of  those  who  suffer  at  6  per  cent,  of  hospital  cases,  but  this  is,  un- 
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doubtedly,  too  high,  since  hospital  cases  receive  excellent  care  during  convales- 
cence as  a  rule.  The  usual  time  for  this  form  of  nephritis  to  occur  is  from  the 
end  of  the  second  up  to  the  fourth  week,  but  it  usually  begins  very  insidiously. 
Traces  of  albumin  may  be  found  for  a  few  days  before  the  blood  and  larger 
quantities  of  albumin  occur,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack.  If  the  blood-pressure  is  taken  daily  as  a  routine,  a  sharp 
rise  in  pressure  may  be  the  first  indication  of  renal  involvement.  Usually 
after  the  fever  has  subsided  the  patient  for  a  few  days  feels  well,  but  very 
suddenly  grows  restless,  is  feverish  at  night,  is  thirsty,  has  a  quick,  hard  pulse, 
and  passes  a  small  quantity  of  dark-colored  urine.  The  temperature  almost 
invariably  rises  again  and  there  is  no  relation  between  the  pulse  and  the  tem- 
perature. If  care  has  been  exercised,  it  will  be  found  that  the  urine  has  been 
gradually  diminishing  for  several  days,  and  a  slight  pufRness  about  the  face 
frequency  announces  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Later  the  face  becomes 
pale  and  puffy,  while  there  may  be  edema  of  the  feet  and  scrotum  and  some 
vomiting.  Under  favorable  treatment  improvement  may  take  place,  large 
quantities  of  urine  may  be  passed,  and  the  child  resume  convalescence.  The 
nephritic  symptoms  may,  however,  deepen  until  uremia  appears,  the  pulse 
becoming  slow  and  wiry  in  character,  the  temperature  subnormal,  and  the 
tongue  dry  and  brown.  Vomiting  is  now  a  frequent  occurrence;  diarrhea  is 
not  unusual;  nosebleed  and  hemorrhages  from  the  various  mucous  surfaces, 
and  muscular  twitchings  may  be  noted,  and  most  likely  the  end  may  be  reached 
in  a  general  convulsion.  After  scarlet  fever,  kneeling  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
lordotic  position  may  produce  albuminuria.  Fatal  results,  however,  are  more 
frequent  from  cardiac  failure  than  from  uremic  convulsions.  The  constant 
effect  of  nephritis  is  to  raise  the  blood-tension,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  Another  not  unusual  result  is  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  with  possible 
embolism. 

Sudden  death  frequently  occurs  during  the  course  of  nephritis.  The 
child  may  be  doing  well,  possibly  sitting  up  in  bed  and  playing  with  its  toys, 
when  an  attack  of  dyspnea  occurs;  the  face  becomes  livid,  the  pulse  disapp>ears, 
and  death  quickly  takes  place.  Death  in  such  cases  is  due  to  a  dilated  heart, 
followed  by  edema  of  the  lungs. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  false  membrane  to  form  upon  the  larynx.  This 
is  not  infrequently  due  to  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  but  the  Klebs-Loffier 
bacillus  is  often  found.  A  bacterial  examination  should  always  be  made, 
and  if  the  diphtherial  nature  of  the  infection  has  been  determined  the  serum 
treatment  should  be  employed  at  once. 

Diagnosis. — A  typical  form  of  scarlet  fever  offers  few  difficulties  in 
diagnosis.  The  period  of  incubation  is  short  in  comparison  with  that  of 
any  of  the  other  exanthemata,  particularly  variola,  measles,  and  varicella. 
The  vomiting,  associated  with  high  fever,  would  also  exclude  the  other  eruj)- 
tive  diseases.  The  pulse  in  itself  is  strongly  diagnostic,  being  quick,  hard, 
and  wiry,  striking  the  finger  at  the  rate  of  140  to  IcSO  ptT  minute.  The  early 
sore  throat  and  the  intense  h^-peremia  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  as- 
sociated with  marked  constitutional  symptoms,  make  it  easy  to  differentiate 
from  measles,  varicella,  and  variola.  Leukocytosis  occurs  in  this  disease, 
but  is  not  present  in  measles  or  varicella.  Dohle*  discovered  certain  inclusion 
bodies  in  the  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  from  scarlatinal  blood  prior  to 
the  sixth  day.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  Granger  and  Pole,  but  Bongartz  and 
others  state  that  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  inclusion  Ixxiies  pathog- 
nomonic for  any  one  disease.  The  punctate  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  eruptive  diseases  {ride  table  on  page  210).     If  a 

^  CerUraOd.  f.  Bacterial.,  November  23,  1911. 
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child  has  never  had  scarlatma  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  present, 
a  rapidly  growing  culture  (taken  from  the  throat)  of  the  Class  coccus  from  sudi 
a  cases  determines  the  presence  of  scarlet  fever,  while  its  absence  excludes  tbe  ; 
disease  (Jacques). 

The  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  embraces  the  discrimination  of  those  rashes  ■ 
that  follow  the  use  of  certain  drugs  (quinin,  belladonna,  potassium  bromid 
and  iodid,  chloral,  etc.).  The  characteristic  invasion-symptoms  (vomitings 
angina,  etc.)  of  scarlatina  are  absent;  also  the  high  fever  and  frequent  hard 
pulse  of  the  latter  disease.  Drug  rashes  are  seldom  so  vivid  or  diffuse  as  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  Acute  Exfoliattvb  Debmatttis 

Onset  is  sudden,  with  vomiting,  angina.  Sudden,  with  fever  only. 

fever,  and  frequent,  hard  pulse. 

Eruption  appears  first  on  neck,  face,  and  Appears  first  on  trunk. 

chest,  soon  becoming  diffuse. 

Duration,  three  or  four  days.  Duration,  five  or  six  days. 

Desouamation  begins  after  eruption  has  Desquamation  begins  earlier,  often  befoe 

faued,  oft^n  one  week  later.  eruption  has  faded,  and   invc^ves  tlie  ^ 

hair  and  nails. 

Ear  and  throat  complications  common.  Absent. 

N(?phritis  is  a  common  sequel.  Not  so. 

Relapses  exceptional.  Relapses  common. 

The  prognosis  in  regular,  uncomplicated  scarlet  fever  is  almost  always 
favorable,  and,  unless  the  treatment  is  unusually  indifferent,  the  patient 
will  recover.  Severe  types,  however,  and  especially  malignant  scarlatiiia 
are  very  fatal.  Complications  arise  that  will  most  seriously  endanger  life. 
"The  death-rate  for  colored  children  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  whites" 
(Dublin).  Donnally  states  that  scarlet  fever  appears  to  be  a  milder  disease 
than  formerly.  All  writers  agree  that  males  succumb  more  readily  to  it  than  * 
females.  Age  is  a  potent  modifying  factor,  case  fatality  being  progressively 
less  with  each  year  of  life. 

The  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  is  that  of  the  symptoms,  together  with  an 
attempt  at  arresting  the  complications. 

Prophylaxis. — The  patient  should  be  strictly  quarantined  in  an  upper  room 
for  at  least  eight  weeks,  or  until  desquamation  has  been  completed  and  dis- 
charges from  the  mucous  membranes,  if  any,  shall  have  ceased. 

During  convalescence  hematinics  are  required  to  overcome  the  symptomatie 
anemia  and  debility.  Preisich  urges  the  importance  of  separating  the  convales- 
cents from  patients  in  the  first  stages.  A  competent  nurse  should  be  put  in 
charge,  and,  whether  a  member  of  the  family  or  otherwise,  she  should  wear  a 
washable  dress,  and  should  not  mingle  with  the  family  except  her  clothing  be 
changed  or  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  room  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  super- 
fluous hangings  and  furniture.  Inunciions  are  required  as  soon  as  desquama- 
tion commences,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  diffusion  of  the  dried  epidermal 
scales;  and  the  best  preparation  for  this  purpose  consists  of  cosmolin,  menthol, 
and  carbolic  acid,  10  grains  each  of  the  latter  to  1  ounce  of  cosmolin  aftir 
the  plan  of  J.  Ix^wis  Smith.  Carbolized  water,  1  :  40,  may  be  used  to  sponge 
the  surface  and  may  be  agreeably  followed  by  cocoa-butter.  The  naso- 
pharynx must  also  be  kept  disinfected. 

The  disinfection  of  the  physician  himself  is  important.  He  should  generate 
chlorin  gas  by  the  following  simple  method,  and  allow  it  to  permeate  his  dothes 
thoroughly  before  going  into  other  families:  A  dram  of  powdered  potassium 
chlorate  is  placed  in  a  saucer,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
The  dish  is  then  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  physician  stands  over  the  vapor 
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-chlorid  as  it  arises  until  it  penetrates  all  his  clothing.  This,  with  the  free 
use  of  the  whisk  and  thorough  hand-washing,  renders  him  non-contagious  and 
Bale  in  entering  any  home  or  sick-room.  The  best  method  is  to  have  in  the 
patient's  house  a  linen  duster  or  surgeon's  apron  that  has  been  dipped  in  a 
bichlorid  solution  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  is  slipped  over  the  clothing  before 
^entering  the  sick-room,  and  is  removed  after  leaving. 

In  the  room,  if  the  case  be  a  severe  one  involving  the  throat,  I  keep  the  gas 
•or  an  alcohol  lamp  burning  under  a  small  dish  of  water,  so  that  steam  is  con- 
stantly generated.  To  the  boiling  water  I  frequently  add  carbolic  acid  or 
•ofl  of  eucalyptus;  this  saturates  the  room  very  pleasantly. 

General  Management. — The  sick-room  should  be  large  and  well  ventilated, 
jmd  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  (68°  to  70°  F.— 20°-21.r  C). 
A  light  flannel  ni^t-dress  should  be  worn  by  the  child,  and  the  bedclothing 
should  be  light  as  well.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  egg-white,  and  fruit 
juices,  and  after  the  temperature  has  declined  soft  diet  may  be  allowed.  J. 
Mc  Crae^  insists  upon  twenty-one  days'  milk  diet.  A  return  to  ordinary  solid 
foods,  especially  proteins,  must  be  made  gradually  during  convalescence. 

The  evidences  of  heart  enfeeblement  often  arise  and  call  for  the  judicious 
use  of  stimulants.  This  class  of  agents  is  remarkably  well  borne  in  this  af- 
fection. To  a  child  of  four  years  I  give  1  dram  (4.  0)  of  brandy  or  whisky 
ever>'  second  hour,  and  often  increase  the  dose  as  required.  The  preparations 
of  ammonium,  particularly  the  carbonate  and  the  aromatic  spirits,  have  also 
been  warmly  recommended.  They  should  be  administered  in  milk  as  the 
vehicle  to  prevent  gastric  irritation.  Heart  failure  is  best  treated  by  baths 
at  90°  to  95°  F.  and  oxygen  inhalations  (Ausset). 

Special  Treatment. — In  the  classical  work  of  Thomas  Watson,  now  over 
fifty  years  old,  he  hints  in  his  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  "that,  if  the  heat  on  the 
surface  be  very  great  and  distressing,  he  should  not  recommend  the  cold 
affusion,  but  cold  or  tepid  sponging  would  be  very  refreshing  and  beneficial." 
This  sentiment  finds  its  echo  in  most  works  on  practical  medicine  at  the  present 
clay.  The  physician  must  quietly  but  firmly  insist  upon  the  patient  being 
sponged  three  or  four  times  daily,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  individual 
case,  using  carbolized  water  (1  :  60),  mercuric  chlorid  (1  :  8000),  or  alcohol 
and  water,  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  100°  F.  (21.1°-37.7°  C).  Systematic 
bathing  and  inunctions  as  above  described  protect  the  body  from  certain  com- 
plications and  sequelae.  The  ice-cap  may  be  combined  with  cool  spongings. 
In  extreme  cases,  with  marked  nervous  s>Tnptoms  and  high  temperature,  the 
cold  pack,  with  cold  affusions  applied  to  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck,  may  be 
employed,  and  a  description  of  the  method  of  giving  a  cold  pack  may  be  found 
under  the  treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever.  A  notable  reduction  of  temperature 
may  be  secured  from  an  injection  of  a  pint  or  more  of  cool  water  containing  2 
to  10  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  of  sulphocarbolate  of  soda 
per  rectum  (de  Voe).  To  eliminate  the  toxins,  the  baths  should  he  aidetl  by 
the  administration  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
freely  open. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  internal  antipyretics,  I  prefer  phenacetin  for  older 
children,  combined  with  quinin  in  capsules.  Acetanilid  is  better  for  younger 
diildren,  and  I  generally  give  one-third  as  many  grains  as  there  are  years  in 
the  child's  life.  When  medicine  can  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  capsules,  I 
always  prefer  to  combine  it  with  quinin  or  strychnin  to  overcome  the  tendency 
to  depression.  Phenacetin  and  acetanilid  act  successfully  in  controlling  the 
nervous  element,  relieving  headache  and  fever,  promoting  diaphoresis,  and 
inducing  refreshing  slt»ep.     Acetanilid  is  nnich  more  prompt  in  its  action  than 

*  Montreal  Med.  Jour.,  September,  1908. 
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phenacetin,  but  its  affects  are  not  so  lasting.    These  agents,  however,  are 
rarely  required. 

Internal  Antiseptics, — ^Those  remedies  that  are  purely  antiseptic,  adminis- 
tered internally,  have  not  given  proof  of  their  utility  as  yet. 

The  care  of  the  nose  and  throat,  and  eventually  of  the  ears,  requires  skill, 
and  by  commencing  early  to  give  careful  and  constant  attention  to  these  parts 
we  may  prevent  much  trouble  and  danger  later  on.  The  attendant  should 
use  a  small  atomizer  filled  with  warm  water  containing  sodium  bicarbonate 
(gr.  XV  to  f5i — 1.0-30.0).  If  decided  inflammation  should  occur,  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxid  and  cold  water  or  glycerin  (1  :  5)  may  be  used,  and  then  be 
followed  by  an  oil  preparation,  such  as  liquid  petrolatum  containing  menthol 
(a  2  per  cent,  solution). 

If  the  patient  cannot  tolerate  an  atomizer,  an  application  of  the  antiseptie 
oil  directly  to  the  posterior  nasal  spaces,  by  means  of  an  aluminum  applicator, 
may  be  made.  Faithful  attention  to  the  removal  and  disinfection  of  the  secre- 
tion from  the  nose  and  throat  will  prevent  accumulation,  and  thus  prevent 
regurgitation  up  the  eustachian  tube  with  its  associated  ear  troubles.  In 
this  way  diphtheria  can  also  be  prevented  from  gaining  its  full  lodgment 
For  the  appropriate  treatment  of  this  complication  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  treatment  of  Diphtheria.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  return  cases  (aftff 
return  from  hospital)  are  caused  by  the  discharges  from  the  nasal  and  aiuil 
passages.  If  pain  in  the  ear  should  indicate  the  extension  of  the  trouble  up 
the  eustachian  tube,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts,  even  though  the  desquama- 
tion within  the  tube  itself  may  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  detergent  wash. 

The  external  auditory  canal  may  become  blocked  by  desquamating  epi- 
thelium, and  this  must  be  removed  by  gentle  sponging.  If  the  tension  of  the 
ear-drum  becomes  very  great,  it  must  be  punctured.  The  method  of  dn^>pinf 
laudanum  and  sweet  oil  in  the  ear  is  objectionable,  as  it  serves  as  a  nidus  for 
a  collection  of  dust,  dirt,  and  dead  epidermis. 

Scarlatinal  synovitis  I  have  encountered  in  but  a  shall  proportion  of  cases, 
and  then  it  was  of  a  transient  character.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  fortu- 
nate result  to  the  faithful  use  of  daily  bathing  and  inunctions,  long  continued 
and  at  least  until  after  completion  of  desquamation. 

The  specific  poison  of  scarlet  fever  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  kidney's, 
and  is  largely  eliminated  through  them;  and  upon  this  fact  hinges  the  scientific 
part  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Free  bathing  has  the  happy  effect  of 
vicariously  eliminating  the  poison  in  a  measure  at  least.  In  post-scarlatinal 
uremia  venesection  supplemented  by  saline  infusion  produces  excellent  results. 
(For  the  treatment  of  nephritis,  see  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  p.  954). 

Specific  Therapy. — Marmorek,  and  later  Charlton,  has  used  the  aati' 
streptococcic  serum  extensively,  and,  although  it  does  not  act  as  a  specific, 
it  prevents  the  serious  complications  and  invariably  renders  the  attack  miW. 
Moser,  of  Vienna,  has  discovered  a  new  serum  which  has  given  good  results 
in  a  series  of  400  cases.  Koch  and  others  recommend  a  mixed  serum  from  the 
blood  of  scarlet  fever  convalescents,  especially  in  severe  toxic  cases.  ReisB 
and  Hertz^  recommend  the  early  intravenous  injection  of  mixed  seram 
(50  c.c.  for  children  and  100  c.c.  for  adults)  from  scarlet  fever  convalescents, 
especially  in  the  severer  toxic  forms.  Zingher^  reports  favorable  results  fpon 
injecting  the  whole  blood  from  convalescents  (from  75  to  250  c.c.  daily) 
before  toxemia  is  overwhelming.  A  syringeful  (1  ounce)  of  blood  is  injected 
into  the  following  muscles:  the  gluteal  regions,  the  outer  regions  of  the  thi^ 
the  calves,  and  the  triceps  muscles. 

>  Miinch.  m^d.  Wchvschr.,  1915,  Ixii,  1177. 
2  Xew   York  .Stutc  Jour.  Med.,  1916,  xvi,  112. 
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FOURTH  DISEASE 

{Dukes'  Disease) 

This  complaint  was  first  described  by  Clement  Dukes^  in  1900.  The 
so-called  ''fourth  disease"  resembles  both  German  measles  and  mild  scarlatina. 
The  etiology  is  obscure.  The  incubation  period  is  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
and  the  time  of  transmissibility  ranges  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Prodromata 
are  often  absent,  though  a  slight  febrile  movement  may  precede  the  eruption 
by  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Cotton  states  that  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  faucial,  oral,  or  ocular  mucosa 
may  rarely  be  present.  Usually  the  postcervical  and  occipital  lymph-nodes 
are  palpable  early  in  the  attack.  The  eruption,  which  resembles  that  of  scar- 
latina, appears  Gist  on  the  face  or  neck  and  spreads  downward,  quickly  covering 
the  trunk  and  portions  of  the  extremities.  Itching  is  absent,  and  the  rash 
fades  rapidly  after  two  or  three  days  without  stain. 

A  fine,  branny  desquamation  follows  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  pulse  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  febrile  movement,  which  is 
marked,  but  lasts  only  two  or  three  days.  Complications  are  rare,  while 
sequelae  rarely  occur. 

The  discrimination  of  Dukes'  disease  from  scarlatina  is  made  with  readiness 
by  noting  the  absence  of  vomiting,  of  a  pulse-rate  out  of  proportion  to  the 
fever,  the  strawberry  tongue,  lamellar  desquamation,  and  of  the  charac- 
teristic oronasal  pallor.  In  rubella  the  rash  is  light  in  color  and  presents  patches 
of  irregular  shape  {vide  p.  212).  Corlett  and  Cole'  state  that  aberrant  forms 
of  scariatina  should  not  be  regarded  as  distinct  affections,  and  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  does  not  substantiate  the  claim  for  a  fourth  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  and  treatment  that  of  mild  scarlatina. 
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Definition. — An  acute  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  an  initial 
coryza,  general  catarrhal  symptoms,  fever  in  the  earlier  stage,  followed  by  a 
peculiar  papular  eruption  on  the  face  and  body. 

Pathology. — In  uncomplicated  measles  we  have  no  pathologic  lesions. 
The  only  postmortem  changes  found,  as  a  rule,  are  those  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia and  acute  nephritis.  All  the  internal  organs  are  gorged  with  blood, 
and  minute  hemorrhages  are  found  on  their  surfaces.  The  skin  presents  the 
following  histologic  lesions:  focal  necrosb,  with  the  formation  of  small  vesicles, 
isolated  necrotic  epithelia,  diffuse  perinuclear  vacuolation  of  cells  of  the  epi- 
dermis and  of  the  dermal  glandular  structures,  with  congestion,  edema,  swell- 
ing, proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  a  moderate  increase  of  the  large 
round  cells  (Ewing). 

Etiology. — Measles  occurs  in  epidemics,  although  sporadic  cases  are 
common  in  the  larger  cities.  There  is  an  epidemic  prevalence  in  large  centers 
of  population  every  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  but  the  different  epidemics 
vary  in  their  extent  and  fatality.  It  generally  happens  that  when  once  the 
di.sease  enters  a  home,  street,  or  small  court,  scarcely  any  one  escapes  who 
has  not  been  protected  by  a  previous  attack.  The  susceptibility  to  measles 
in  children  is  very  great,  except  in  the  newborn,  who  seldom  contract  the  dis- 

>  The  Lancet,  July  14,  1900. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  July  16,  1910. 
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ease.  Biedert^  found  that  only  14  per  cent,  of  unprotected  children  escaped. 
In  the  Faroe  Islands,  under  similar  conditions,  only  1  per  cent,  escaped  (Madsea 
Pannum).  There  is  the  same  experience  in  schools  and  hospitals.  Tlie 
epidemics  occur  mostly  in  the  fall  and  winter,  yet  the  season  has  little  infiuenoe. 
The  poison  is  conveyed  principally  by  contagion,  rarely  by  fomites.  Wagena* 
finds  nothing  to  confirm  the  assumption  that  measles  can  be  transfermi  by 
inanimate  objects  or  by  healthy  persons.  It  is  contagious  as  early  as  five 
days  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  and  reaches  the  height  of  its 
infectivity  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

Bacteriology. — Micrococci,  c.  g.,  streptococci,  are  found  in  the  secretions 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  but  they  have  not  been  proved  to  be  specific  Czajkam- 
ski'  described  motile  bacilli,  which  did  not  color  by  Gram's  method.  They 
grew  on  glycerin-agar,  bouillon,  and  blood-serum.  Schottelius*  found  tli 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  frequently  in  40  cases  of  measles  conjunctivitis^ 
while  in  40  fatal  or  very  severe  cases  he  found  the  streptococcus  in  50  per 
cent,  in  the  lungs  and  spleen.  This  organism  is  the  most  frequent  cause  d 
the  complications  of  measles  (Lorey).  J.  Goldberger  and  J.  F.  AndersoD* 
have  discovered  an  infective  virus. 

Immunity. — One  attack  of  measles  almost  always  exhausts  the  soil,  but  in 
exceptional  instances  recurrent  attacks  may  occur. 

Clinical  History. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  seven  to  fourtecs 
days,  and  in  inoculated  cases  from  seven  to  ten  days. 

Catarrhal  Stage. — The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  a  c(Jd  with  some  fner. 
The  child  has  marked  coryza,  watery  eyes,  sneezes,  and  has  a  dry,  croupy 
cough.  Frequently  the  s>Tnptoms  are  those  of  a  caiarrhal  larynffiiis  ud 
bronchitis,  the  fauces  and  tonsils  being  hyperemic,  with  abundant  secretioii» 
and  there  is  conjunctivitis.  The  patient  may  be  acutely  ill,  the  iemperatun 
rising  several  degrees  in  the  evening,  and  falling  slightly  in  the  morning; 
the  fever  continues  high  until  the  rash  is  fully  developed.  The  rcuh,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  distinct  papules,  may  be  seen  on  the  hard  palate  fully  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  appears  on  the  face.  A  transient  prodromal  eruption, 
which  may  be  erythematous,  truly  scarlatiniform  or  urticarial,  may  rarely  be 
observed. 

The  eruptiye  stage  is  very  characteristic,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  neck,  face,  forehead,  and  trunk  recei^T 
the  eruption  in  tlie  order  mentioned.  The  whole  physiognomy  of  the  chiM  is 
so  characteristically  altered  that  a  well-marked  case  may  be  diagnosed  it 
a  glance.  The  face  is  flushed;  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery;  a  short,  dr>'  cough, 
frequently  metallic  in  ring,  is  present;  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  covered  with 
crops  of  dusky -red  papules  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  er>- thema  which  sharply 
contrasts  with  the  normal  skin  between  the  patches.  The  rash  on  the  face  is 
both  discrete  and  confluent,  or  may  be  arrajiged  at  times  in  small  crescents,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  whole  trunk  is  invade<l,  but  in  a  slighter  degree. 
By  the  fifth,  and  seldom  tlie  sixth  day,  the  eruption  has  reached  its  hei^t.  and 
conmiences  to  fade,  first  on  the  face  and  neck,  then  on  the  body  and  limhs, 
followed  by  a  fine  desquamation.  By  tlie  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  rash  is  nearly 
gone,  leaving  a  blue,  mottled  stain  over  the  bodv.  The  temperature,  which 
has  reached  10:^  F.  (39.4°  C.)  or  even  10o°  F.  (40.V  C),  falls  when  the  rash  b 
fully  established — i.  e.,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day — while  the  headache,  the  se\'«t 

*  Jnhrhuch  fur  KindrrhriL,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  94. 

-  MoTiat{(.  fi'ir  Kindrrhril.,  1910.  xiii.  No.  11. 

*  Cctifralhldft  fur  Jincf(rioIo(/i< ,  vol,  xviii,  Nos.  17  and  18. 

*  Munch,  vtvii.  Wrhnschr.,  Aliirch  1,  1904. 

^  Jour.  Aimr.  Med.  Afufoc,  September  16,  1911. 
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«ou^,  and  general  features  also  subside  with  the  fever.  If  the  temperature 
continues  high  after  the  rash  is  out,  we  may  look  for  some  complication,  such 
as  pneumonia  or  acute  nephritis  {vide  Fig.  18). 

An  eruption  first  described  by  H,  Koplik  also  occurs  on  the  buccal  and 
labial  mucous  membrane;  it  appears  "as  long  as  twenty-four  hours,  forty- 
ei^t  hours,  and  even  three  to  five  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  akin  ex- 
mnthem."  It  is  present  before  the  signs  of  conjunctivitis  appear,  and  when 
little  or  no  fever  is  present.  It  was  found  in  52  consecutive  patients  in 
Koplik's  clinic.  This  eruption  consists  of  small,  irregular  spots  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  in  the  center  of  each  red  spot  is  the  interesting  sign  which 
Koplik  has  described,  a  minute,  bluish-white  speck.  To  see  the  latter  requires 
a  strong,  glaring  daylight,  and  they  must  be  looked  for  by  everting  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  that  of  the  cheeks.  The  spots  may  be 
few,  and  again  they  may  be  quite  numerous.  Widoweiz'  and  Cotter*  fail 
to  find  the  spots  in  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  while  Lepit,*  in 
an  analysb  of  327  cases,  found 
them  almost  always  present. 
Among  other  writers,  J.  L.  Hirst, 
C.C  Ross,  and  Roily  attach  great 
value  to  Koplik's  sign  in  the  diag- 
nosis. By  recognizing  this  sign, 
measles  patients  may  be  eariy 
quarantined  and  institutional  epi- 
fiemics  checked.  Herrman  ob- 
served tonsillar  spots,  which,  in 
manv  cases,  appeared  before  those 
of  Koplik. 

Complications.  —  In  some 
epidemics  the  character  of  the 
dUea-se  is  very  severe,  being 
marked  by  high  fever  {105°  to 
106°F.^40.5°-^1.1°C.),  a  dry, 
brown   tongue,  delirium  and  < 
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vulsions,  and  feeble  heart  action,  due  to  the  intense  hyperemia  of  internal 
organ.<i — lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  etc.  The  eruption  may  be  petechial — hemor- 
rhage mea»if». 

The  main  complications  are  presented  by  the  lungs.  The  accompanying 
bronchitis  tends  to  extend  to  the  bronchioles,  causing  bronchojmeuvKmia; 
thi,"*  occurred  in  50  among  4-17  cases.  11.8  per  cent.  (I^ndia).  The  extent 
and  seriousnes-s  of  this  complication  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  the  previous  debility.  In  a  series  of  1205  cases  recorded  by  Keen,  broncho- 
pneumonia attacked  IGO  patients,  1.34  of  whom  died,  80  per  cent.  Heis-sler 
reports  that  in  2874  cases,  death  in  3.3  of  the  35  fatal  cases  was  due  to  broncho- 
pneumonia.    Lobar  jmntmonia  is  rare. 

Calarrkal  or  nievibTonmu  Inryngiiix  is  frequent  in  the  pre-emptive  stage 
or  as  a  sequela.  Quite  rarely  edema  of  the  glottis  occurs.  Ophthalmia  may 
occur  in  anemic  and  strumous  children  if  strict  eye-toilet  is  not  enforced. 
Ctatidiilar  inrolremfvt  may  take  place  in  the  cervical  filands.  Otitis  is  fre- 
quent during  desquamation,  suppuration  taking  place  in  the  middle  car. 
and  meningilit  is  rarely  observed,     Cancrum   oris  and   noma  pudendi  may 

■  Wuwrtiin.  Wrhntchr..  ISfM).  No.  37. 

'  Areh.  Ffdiat..  IVceniber.  liMX). 

>  Mod.  Med.,  18B0.  No.  JG;  Rev.  men:  de»  mai.  de  l'er\f.,  July,  1900. 
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appear  as  complications  of  the  disease.  Diarrhea  is  frequent  at  the  end  cf 
the  eruptive  period  and  as  a  sequel.  Lutz  noted  8  fatal  €;ases  of  pulmonaiy 
thrombosis. 

The  health  of  the  child  often  remains  impaired  for  a  long  time  aft^  an 
attack  of  the  measles:  it  is  at  this  period  that  whooping-cough,  dijditheria, 
nephritis,  and,  later  on,  acute  tuberculosis  may  arise.  Tuberculosis  very 
frequently  gains  entrance  into  the  system  from  the  existence  of  enlarged  and 
cheesy  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands.  Biehler  found  pyelitis  or  p^'do- 
nephritis  in  9  out  of  147  cases.  Nervous  sequete  rarely  occur  (hemiplegiay 
paraplegia).  Certain  eruptive  diseases  are  rarely  concurrent,  as  scariet  fever, 
variola,  chicken-pox,  and  rubella.  The  cutaneous  tuberculin  reaction  is  absent 
for  about  one  week  in  measles  (von  Pirquet). 

Diagnosis. — Epidemics  may  be  characterized  by  irregular  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  the  diagnosis  of  sporadic  cases  is  often  very  difficult.  We  cannot 
recognize  it  by  its  dermal  lesions,  but  by  the  prodromal  symptoms,  by  the 
fall  of  temperature  after  the  eruption  is  well  out  (differing  here  from  scarlet 
fever),  and  by  the  character  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  desquamation.  Kopiik's 
early  sign  is  usually  present  and  is  distinctive.  The  blood  shows  an  early 
change  in  the  leukocytic  percentages  which,  in  suspected  cases,  may  be  taken 
as  the  first  indication  of  infection.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  lymphocytes 
and  a  relative  increase  in  the  polynuclears,  but  with  a  total  diminution  in  aD 
forms.  The  normal  picture  in  an  infant  of  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  lymphocytes 
and  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  neutrophils  may  be  reversed  in  measles.  The  leuko- 
penia persists  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  A  feverish  period  of  four 
days,  associated  with  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  upper  ai^ 
passages,  a  few  papules  on  the  hard  palate,  followed  within  twenty-four  boun 
by  a  papular  efflorescence  on  the  face,  will  differentiate  the  disease  from  tarkJa, 
Daricellay  scarlet  fever,  and  rubella. 

The  accompanying  table  from  Rotch  will  aid  the  discrimination: 


Desquamation 

Complications 

and  sequelae 


Meables. 


Incubation . . 
Prodromata . 
Efflorescence 


Variola. 


17  days.  |  4  days. 
A  few  hours.  ,  2  days. 
Vesicles.  Erythema. 


10  days.  12  days. 

3  days.  I  3  days. 

Papules.  M  acules. 

I  Papules. 

.Vesicles. 

iF^istules. 
Furfuraceous.     Large  crusts.  Small  crusts.'  Lamellar. 


Varicella. 


SCARLVr 

Fever. 


Eye  and  lung.    Larj'nx. 

Lungs. 


Kidney, 
ear,  and 
heart. 


RUBSUU 


21  days. 

Afewhouzi 

Papulee. 


The  mortality  differs  according  to  the  surroundings  of  the  patient.  In 
healthy  children  under  favorable  environment  the  mortality  is  practically  nil, 
while  in  tuberculous  and  wasted  children  it  is  very  large,  this  being  especially 
due  to  complications  and  sequelae.  Infants  may  be  bom  with  the  rash  on  them.* 
The  disease  is  quite  fatal  when  it  follows  other  acute  infections  (e.  g.,  scarlatina). 
Based  upon  the  annual  average  mortality  for  the  registration  area  for  die 
ten-year  period  1904-19L3,  over  half  of  the  measles  deaths  are  in  infants,  and 
about  90  per  cent,  in  children  under  ten;  the  fatality  rate  reaches  its  heigjit 
in  the  second  year  of  life  and  maintains  a  fairly  level  curve  until  the  sixth  year 
f\eoder). 

»  Ihm.  Med.  Chronicle,  May,  1890;  Bnl.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  i,  612. 
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Treatment. — Prophylaxis  consists  of  thorough  disinfection  and  isolation, 
commencing  with  the  catarrhal  stage  in  all  cases  in  which  measles  may  be 
reasonably  suspected,  and  also  during  epidemics.  Isolation  should  be  con- 
tinued for  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  eruption.  The  treatment  b 
necessarily  symptomatic;  hence  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  pro- 
tecting the  various  organs  that  are  most  likely  to  become  involved  by  complica- 
tions, remembering  at  the  same  time  that  the  nose,  ears,  eyes,  and  throat 
are  involved  during  the  feverish  stage,  and  that  the  skin  is  in  a  very  susceptible 
condition. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  large,  dark,  well-ventilated  room,  with 
a  uniform  temperature  between  68°  and  TO"*  F.  (20''-21.1°  C).  He  should 
remain  in  bed  until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  one  week,  and  until 
the  efflorescence  has  nearly  faded  and  the  desquamation  is  almost  complete. 
The  diet  during  the  period  of  fever  should  be  milk,  bread,  and  light  soups. 
Near  the  end  of  desquamation,  if  all  symptoms  are  favorable,  a  more  generous 
dietary  may  be  allowed. 

The  bronchial  cough,  which  may  be  very  troublesome  during  the  first 
few  days,  can  be  readily  relieved  by  some  simple  expectorant  and  fever  mixture, 

IJ.    Potassii  citratis,  5ss  (16.0); 

Tr.  opii  camph.y  fSij  (8.0); 

Limonis  succi,  fSss  (15.0); 

Syr.  tolutani,  q.  s.  ad  fjij  (60.0). — M. 

Sig.  Teaspoonf ul  in  water  every  two  or  three  hours. 

For  the  coryza  I  have  found  that  atomizing  the  nares  with  some  oily 
vehicle  (oleum  petrolatum  album,  etc.)  is  advantageous. 

The  skin  is  in  a  state  of  great  irritation,  and  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  until  the  end  of  desquamation  a  daily  warm  bath  (95*^  to  100*^ 
F. — 35°-37.7°  C.)  should  be  given  the  patient,  and,  after  drjnng  the  body, 
cocoa-butter  throughly  rubbed  over  the  entire  surface.  The  child  should 
live  in  an  equable  temperature  for  at  least  three  weeks.  For  months  he  should 
be  protected  from  sudden  atmospheric  changes  in  order  to  avoid  respiratory 
troubles.  If  he  be  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  cod-liver  oil  should  be  prescribed 
for  a  period  of  two  months  or  more.  Otitis  media  may  be  avoided  by  fre- 
quent cleansing  of  the  postnasal  spaces  during  desquamation. 

Majoli,  in  a  small  series  of  cases  (8)  studied  in  1914,  achieved  splendid 
therapeutic  results  by  the  injection  of  blood-serum  from  the  blood  of  convales- 
cents. 


RUBELLA 

(Rdtheln;  Rubeola  Nolha;  German  Measles;  French  Measles) 

Definition, — An  acute  contagious  disease.  It  has  no  prodromal  stage, 
and  is  characterized  by  slight  fever,  enlargement  of  the  postcervical  glands, 
and  an  efflorescence  upon  the  skin. 

Etiology. — Rubella  was  not  distinguished  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  then  considerable 
controversy  has  arisen  at  different  times  as  to  its  nature,  the  theory  being  at 
one  time  strongly  advanced  that  it  was  a  combination  of  these  two  dLseases, 

many  of  the  milder  cases  have  symptoms  common  to  both.    That  there  is 
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a  difference,  however,  in  the  character  and  course  of  these  diseases  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  to  careful  observers  by  the  facts  that  rubella  oocun 
independently  of  either  measles  or  scarlet  fever;  that  contagion  from  this 
disease  produces  a  similar  disease;  that  one  attack  affords  immunity  to  sub- 
sequent seizures  (although  out  of  a  total  of  719  cases,  second  attacks  were  seen 
in  2.5  per  cent. — ^Tobeitz) ;  and  that  its  onset  and  clinical  course  are  cfaan^ 
teristic. 

Rubella  may  occur  epidemically  or  sporadically.  Although  of  undoubted 
microbic  origin,  the  specific  organism  has  not  been  isolated.  Hess  in  1914 
made  most  careful  bacteriologic  studies  of  the  blood  by  various  methods 
during  the  course  of  an  epidemic  in  an  infant  asylum.  Blood  was  also  injected 
into  monkeys,  but  by  none  of  the  methods  was  he  able  to  demonstrate  organisms 
in  the  blood. 

In  hospitals  or  where  persons  are  crowded  and  living  under  unhygienic 
circumstances  the  disease  is  very  contagious,  though  probably  less  so  than 
measles,  and  the  epidemic  will  be  quite  general;  but  in  family  practice  it  is 
but  slightly  so,  and  the  epidemics  are  limited,  often  being  confined  to  a  single 
household  and  attacking  perhaps  but  one  or  two  of  the  family.  As  compared 
with  measles,  the  incidence  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  adults.  As  stated  by 
Edwards,  it  is  spread  by  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  breath,  fomiies,  and  datkin§, 
and  is  probably  contagious  from  the  period  of  incubation  until  far  into  con- 
valescence. 

Clinical  History, — ^The  incubation  stage  lasts  from  ten  to  sixteen 
days,  though  this  period  may  vary  and  the  disease  appear  three  or  four  days 
after  exposure.  Oil  the  other  hand,  cases  have  been  reported  in  whic^  it  wis 
as  long  as  twenty-five  days.  As  a  rule,  the  period  of  incubation  is  longer 
perhaps  than  in  measles.    The  sta^e  of  invasion  covers  from  one  to  three  days. 

For  a  period  of  a  few  days  before  the  rash  appears  there  may  be  noticed 
chilliness,  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  a  dull,  heavy  feeling,  perii^ 
feverishness,  sore  throat,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  a  slight  bronchitis.  Enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  postcerNncal  glands  is  constant,  while  the  anterior 
glands  are  also  commonly  enlarged. 

Just  before,  or  with  the  appearance  of,  the  rash  there  is  a  rise  in  few- 
peraturc  to  OO"*  or  100°  F.  (37.2°-37.7°  C),  or  in  severe  cases  as  high  as  103^ 
F.  (39.4°  C.)  or  more.  Again,  the  invasion  symptoms  may  be  absent  or  so 
mild  as  to  escape  notice,  and  the  first  sign  of  infection  is  the  appearance  of 
a  rash  which  first  shows  itself  on  the  face  and  extends  downward  over  the  body. 
In  some  cases  the  eruption  does  not  follow  the  regular  course,  and  is  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  and  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  it  only  appeared 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  on  the  tonsils.  In  other  instances  everj'  part 
of  the  body,  including  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  may  be 
covered. 

The  eruption  consists  of  pajmlcs,  is  multiform,  confluent,  and  of  a  pale  or 
rose-red  color.  The  patches  do  not  assume  any  regular  shape  or  form,  and  the 
skin  between  them  may  become  hyperemic  and  cause  itching.  The  rash  reaches 
its  height  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in  succession,  fading  in  one  ptrt 
while  appearing  in  another.  Its  duration  is  from  two  to  five  days,  and  possibly 
longer  in  some  cases. 

A  slight  dcftqvamation  usually  occurs,  and  a  slight  pigmentation  of  brownish 
color  after  the  rash  fades  is  frequently  noticed,  disappearing  after  a  few  da\"s. 
The  tentprraturr-i'urrr  is  variable,  hut,  as  a  rule,  it  remains  between  100°  F. 
(37.7°  C.)  and  102°  F.  (38.8°  C.)  while  the  eruption  is  present.  As  mentioned 
above,  sore  throat  is  nearly  always  present,  with  enlarged  tonsils,  a  dry  cough, 
and  bronchitis.     The  glandular  enlargement  will  also  continue  with  the  rash. 
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and  in  severe  cases  the  axillary  and  inguinal  glands  may  become  involved. 
The  pulse  varies  with  the  temperature  and  respiration.  Vomiting  has  been 
noticed  as  occurring  during  the  eruption  in  severe  cases. 

After  a  period  varying  from  three  days  to  a  week,  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  convalescence  begins  and  the  child  rapidly  regains  its  former 
health,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  may  be  so  mild  that  the  patient  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  remain  in  bed. 

Complications. — ^The  most  common  are  affections  of  the  respiratory 
tract  (pneumonia  or  severe  bronchitis),  and  in  some  cases  we  have  a  gastrch- 
intestinal  catarrh  of  a  troublesome  character.  Diphtheria  or  other  contagious 
diseases  may  occur.  A  relapse  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  as  severe  as  the 
initial  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Rubella  may  be  distinguished  from  measles  by  its  less  severe 
onset  and  course,  by  the  absence  of  coyrza,  severe  bronchitis,  high  fever, 
Koplik's  spots  and  complications,  by  the  lighter  color,  shorter  duration,  and 
more  diffuse  character  of  its  rash,  and  the  irregular  shape  which  the  patches 
assume.  The  presence  or  absence  of  an  epidemic  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  diagnosis,  and  in  cases  occurring  when  there  is  no  epidemic  the  diagnosis 
between  this  disease  and  measles  of  a  mild  type  is  difficult  if  not  altogether 
impossible. 

From  typical  scarlatina  the  diagnosis  offers  no  difficulty.  The  absence 
of  its  initial  vomiting,  the  strawberry  tongue,  the  character  of  the  rash  (which 
in  scarlet  fever  is  eiythematous),  and  the  shorter  duration  and  milder  course 
of  rubella,  all  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  Furthermore,  a  polynuclear  leukocy- 
tosis suggests  scarlet  fever;  a  lymphocytosis,  rubella. 

Rubella.  Erythema  Urticaria  . 

Occurs  first  on  the  face.  On  the  hands  and  feet.  In  wheals  on  arms  and  legs. 

Enlargement    of    cervical      No  enktfgemcnt.  No  enlargement. 

glands. 

At  first  no  itching.  Burning  pain.  Intense  itching. 

Contagious.  Not  contagious.  Not  contagious. 

Microbic  origin.  Vascular  in  origin.  Anaphylaxis. 

« 

The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  cases  is  invariably  good,  but  when  the 
surroundings  are  unhygienic,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  child  has  been  delicate 
previously,  it  is  more  serious.  Complications,  especially  pneumonia  or  diph- 
theria, may  prove  fatal,  and  in  some  cases  the  mortality  reported  has  been  as 
high  as  9  per  cent. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  principally  symptomatic.  A  mild  cough- 
mixture,  such  as  is  recommended  in  measles  for  the  bronchitis,  nutritious 
but  easily  digested  food,  and  medicine  to  regulate  the  bowels  when  neces- 
sary, ful^l  all  the  indications  for  internal  medication.  As  in  measles,  cool 
sponging  should  be  resorted  to  before  and  during  the  rash;  and,  when  the 
fever  is  high,  a  cool  tub-bath,  where  practicable,  will  be  found  to  reduce  the 
temperature,  quiet  the  patient,  and  hasten  the  app)earance  of  the  eruption. 
During  convalescence,  if  the  child  does  not  rapidly  regain  his  appetite  and 
strength,  tonics,  such  as  tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  s>Tup  of  hydriodic  acid,  are 
indicated.  The  child  should  be  isolated  for  seven  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  rash. 

The  complications  are  to  be  treated  as  they  arise,  but  the  sponging  should 
not  be  discontinued  until  the  temperature  becomes  normal. 
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WHOOPING-COUGH 

(Pertussis;  Tussis  Conmdsiva;  Keuchhusten) 

Definition. — VSliooping-cough  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  character-  3 
ized  by  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract,  associated  with  a  ] 
pecuHar  spasmodic  cough,  ending  in  a  whooping  inspiration.  ! 

Pathology. — ^There  is  no  lesion  that  can  be  considered  characteristic  of  ] 
whooping-cough,  and  none  around  which  all  the  symptoms  and  complicatin; 
conditions  are  grouped.  In  the  beginning  there  is  catarrh  of  the  nasophar>-iix, 
and  this  may  be  the  only  change  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  chiuvc- 
teristic  cough.  Mallory  found  the  causative  organisms  packed  between  the 
cilia  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  trachea.  The  bacilli,  by  interfering  with 
the  normal  movement  of  the  cilia,  provoke  a  constant  irritation  which  excites  : 
coughing.  In  advancing  cases  this  nasopharyngeal  catarrh  becomes  general-  ; 
ized  by  extension  to  the  lacrimal  ducts,  the  conjunctivse,  the  eustachian  tube  , 
and  the  middle  ear,  to  the  glottis,  trachea,  large  and  small  bronchi,  and  the  ' 
air-vesicles.  The  more  decided  pulmonary  lesions — emphysema,  pulmonaiy  j 
collapse,  pulmonary  congestion  and  edema,  and  bronchopneumonia — are  ' 
advanced  pathologic  conditions  accompanying  the  later  stages  (W.  W.  John-  i 
ston).  I 

The  postmortem  table  does  not  give  much  information  as  to  the  patbolqgjr    ^ 
except  as  to  the  sequences  of  the  disease.    In  the  early  stages  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts  will  be  found,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  occurs  in  epidemics,  yet  occasionally  may  appetf 
sporadically.  Pertussis  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  occur  in  epidemics  evtry 
two  years,  although  in  large  cities  the  disease  is  generally  endemic.  Pertussis 
is  directly  contagious,  though  scarcely  so  in  houses  and  school-rooms,  unless 
it  be  for  those  of  a  specially  susceptible  nature.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
the  disease  to  be  propagated  in  schools,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  It  seems  that  a  more  decided  and  prolonged  per- 
sonal contact  must  be  made,  as  with  members  of  a  family,  to  ensure  transmis- 
sion. One  close  exposure  in  a  susceptible  child  may  be  sufficient  to  ensure  an 
attack. 

Predisposing  Causes. — ^The  influence  of  the  seasons  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect,  though  perhaps  fall  and  spring  are  the  more  frequent  periods;  the 
station  in  life,  whether  hygienic  or  unhygienic,  does  not  modify  the  disease. 
Bad  Tentilaiion,  however,  may  propagate  the  disorder,  and  cause  additional 
cases  by  favoring  the  increase  of  germs  in  the  immediate  surroundings.  TTie 
previous  condition  of  health,  esp)ecially  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
seems  to  possess  some  predisposing  influence,  weak,  delicate  children,  with  an 
irritable  digestive  tube  associated  with  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  more  readily  contracting  whooping-cough  than  those  in  robust  health. 

There  is  an  intimate  association  between  whooping-cough  and  meada; 
epidemics  of  measles  are  often  followed  by  whooping-cough  in  the  same  suf- 
ferers. This  is  possibly  due  to  the  sensitive  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
left  by  the  measles,  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  lodgment  of  the  germs  of 
pertussis;  and  the  association  of  the  two  diseases  must  be  more  than  accidental 
There  exists  a  certain  individual  susceptibility,  which,  however,  is  not  universal 
to  whooping-cough,  as  well  as  to  other  infectious  diseases. 

Age  exercises  some  influence  on  the  development  of  whooping-cough, 
most  cases  occurring  before  the  tenth  year;  after  this  time  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  rapidly  diminishes.     West  states  that  one-half  of  all  cases  develop 
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under  three  years,  but  he  must  have  based  his  knowledge  upon  an  experience 
in  hospitals  and  children's  homes,  as  the  experience  of  others  does  not  sustain 
his  statement.  The  disease  occurs  in  adults  but  rarely,  this  being  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  have  suffered  from  it  while  young,  and  partly  to  a 
lessened  susceptibility.  It  occurs  frequently  before  the  first  year,  and  when  it 
does  it  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  diseases  of  childhood  (Goodhart). 

The  sexes  are  about  equally  divided  as  regards  susceptibility ;  many  writers, 
however,  seem  to  think  that  girls  are  more  liable. 

The  highway  of  the  contagion  of  whooping-cough  into  the  system  is  the 
respiratory  tract.  Published  cases  of  pertussis  in  the  newborn  would  even  seem 
to  make  its  transmission  possible  through  the  fetal  circulation,  yet  the  reports 
are  neither  numerous  nor  satisfactory.  One  attack  is  usually  protective  for 
the  rest  of  life,  although  exceptions  to  the  rule  may  be  found. 

Bacteriology. — ^The  researches  of  Mallory  have  shown  conclusively  that 
whooping-cough  fa  caused  by  the  Bordet-Gengou  bacillus — Bacillus  per- 
tussfa.  Thfa  orgamsm  is  a  short,  plump,  non-motile,  Gram-negative  bacillus. 
It  enters  the  body  though  the  external  air-passages  and  lives  chiefly 
between  the  cilia  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  It 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  sputum  during  the  catarrhal  stage  and 
the  first  week  of  the  spasmodic  stage,  but  has  been  found  in  the  sputum 
expectorated  in  the  eighth  week  of  the  last  stage.  It  may  be  appre- 
ciated, therefore,  that  the  disease  fa  much  more  contagious  in  the  early  than 
the  late  stages  of  the  disorder.  Moreover,  the  bacillus  is  readily  destroyed 
outside  the  body  so  indirect  contagion  is  probably  of  but  minor  importance. 
In  some  uncomplicated  cases  a  bacteriologic  diagnosfa  fa  possible  by  staining 
smears  of  the  sputum  coughed  up  from  the  trachea.  An  agglutination  re- 
action may  be  obtained,  but  the  results  are  rather  uncertain,  though,  of  course, 
a  positive  reaction  is  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Comple- 
ment-fixation tests  are  also  obtainable,  but  not  until  the  latter  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  a  diagnosis  upon  clinical  findings  can  be  made  without  question. 
The  reaction  may  persist  for  months  after  subsidence  of  all  clinical  symptoms. 
Some  writers  (e.  g.,  Friedlander)  by  a  special  technic  claim  to  get  100  per  cent. 
of  positive  reactions  in  even  the  earliest  stages.  The  action  of  the  bacillus 
is  believed  by  Mallory  to  be  largely  mechanical,  though  it  produces  a  mild 
toxin. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  four  to  four- 
teen days,  according  to  the  extent  of  catarrhal  trouble  in  the  child  existing 
at  the  time.  Goodhart  gives  several  authenticated  cases  in  which  the  incuba- 
tion ended  on  the  eighth  day.  In  the  beginning  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
slight  bronchial  cough,  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  more  pronounced  during 
the  night.  After  a  few  days  the  cough  assumes  an  influenzal  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  gradually  grows  metallic  in  ring  and  shows  a  laryngeal 
type.  There  is  some  fever  present.  There  is  a  pronounced  leukocytosis,  with 
preponderance  of  the  lymphocytes.  This  catarrhal  or  feverish  stage  lasts 
for  a  week  or  more,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  paroxysmal  stage,  and  these 
stages  are  divfaions  of  the  symptoms  worthy  of  recognition,  as  the  treat- 
ment in  the  first  is  not  applicable  to  the  second.  Many  authorities  speak  of 
a  third  stage  as  one  of  decline,  which  does  not  sharply  occur,  but  includes 
the  sequence  of  the  disease.  The  catarrhal  stage  lasts  about  one  week  or  ten 
days,  during  which  the  child  is  ill  at  ease,  is  feverish,  and  has  a  hoarse,  dry 
cough.  The  symptoms  may  either  l)e  entirely  laryngeal  at  first  or  bronchial, 
with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  broken  rest  at  night.  Auscultation  at  this  time  will 
reveal  a  few  moist  or  dry  r&les  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  but  there  is  very 
little  secretion.     The  cough  seems  to  l>e  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical 
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signs.  As  the  catarrhal  stage  proceeds  the  cough  commences  to  indiaUe 
its  character  by  becoming  more  noisy,  increasing  especially  at  night.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  child  commences  to  change,  the  face  is  s^^ollen,  the  eyei 
suffused  and  watery,  the  under  lids  swollefti  and  pink  in  color.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  decisive  indications  of  the  trouble,  and  may  be  recognized  by  a 
careful  observer  a  few  days  before  the '  Vhoop"  begins  which  stamps  the  disnae 
and  ushers  in  the  second  stage.  The  commencement  of  the  parosyimal 
stage  is  quite  different  from  the  easy  and  more  constant  coughing  of  the  first 
stage.  If  the  child  is  in  bed,  the  onset  of  a  paroxysm  is  usually  quite  suddeiii 
but  if  he  is  up  and  playing,  there  is  a  period  of  restlessness,  a  prenuHiitioi 
of  the  coming  storm  similar  to  the  aura  in  epilepsy,  and  the  child  may  evci 
have  time  to  run  to  his  mother  or  nurse  before  the  paroxysm  comes  on.  UsuaDj 
the  paroxsyms  are  induced  by  a  quick  inspiration,  as  during  drinking,  eating 
or  crying.  The  first  (expiratory)  part  is  short,  and  followed  by  a  short  whoop; 
this  is  very  quickly  followed  by  a  long  series  of  short  expiratory  efforts  and  a 
second  and  longer  whoop,  when  the  paroxysm  may  cease.  In  some  caaa 
a  third  and  a  fourth  may  quickly  follow,  until  the  child  is  quite  exhausted. 
The  paroxysms,  whether  short  or  long,  generally  terminate  with  vomitiiig 
or  eructation  of  a  quantity  of  stringy  mucus.  Food  is  ejected,  and  in  most 
cases  a  little  blood  is  mixed  with  the  vomited  mucus. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  if  at  all  severe,  the  countenance  of  the  diiU 
is  characteristic,  and  so  much  so  that  a  mistake  is  no  longer  possible:  the 
features  are  swollen,  puffy,  and  dusky  in  color;  the  eyes  are  injected,  the  lids 
swollen  and  pink;  the  skin  livid,  due  to  a  minute  ecchymosis  of  the  smalkr 
capillaries.     In  many  cases  there  will  be  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  due  to  the  violence  of  the  congestive  cough.     If  the  chest  be 
examined  at  this  stage,  it  will  tell  but  little,  provided  we  have  no  brondKH 
pneumonia,  though  a  few  moist  rILles  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  luget 
tubes.    The  blood  shows  leukocytosis,  especially  when  there  are  brondiitie 
complications.     Benstz  found  the  number  of  eosinophils  to  be  below  nonnal 
in  all  of  63  cases,  while  the  mononuclear  and  transitional  forms  were  mudi 
increased,  reaching  18  per  cent,  at  the  height  of  the  disease.     Other  obsen'cn 
have  claimed  to  find  a  fairly  well-marked  eosinophilia  persisting  for  some  time 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysmal  stage.    The  most  characteristie 
blood  finding,  however,  and  one  that  is  present  in  all  uncomplicated  cases,  is 
a  lymphocytosis.     A  relative  and  frequently  an  absolute  increase  in  the  number 
of  lymphocytes  which  varies  between  40  and '60  per  cent,  thus  becomes  an 
important  diagnostic  aid. 

The  spasmodic  stage  of  whooping-cough  has  no  set  duration  and  variei 
frequently  in  intensity.  In  severe  cases  it  may  consist  of  twenty  to  forty 
paroxysms  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Some  spasmodic  coughs  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  whoop,  and  the  absence  of  this  sign  may  be  noted  in  veiy 
young  children,  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  very  ill  with  bronchopneumonia. 
Some  children  vomit  after  a  coughing  spell  without  the  whoop. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  long  after  the  spasmodic  spell  has  come 
to  an  end  the  paroxysms  return  again  and  again,  p>erhaps  years  afterwanL 
with  almost  characteristic  features,  evidently  acting  under  the  stimulus  of 
some  perfectly  neutral  catarrh. 

Complications. — In  severe  cases  the  complications  may  be  numeroos. 

Eyisiaxis  often  occurs  in  children;  hemoptysis  when  vomiting  is  frequent: 
ulceration  of  the  frenum  lingufe  in  violent  coughing;  convulsions  in  vigorous 
children;  and  hronchojmeumojiiay  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  laryngitis^  and  kemk 
in  severe,  prolonged  coughing.  Convulsions  and  bronchopneumonia  are 
alarming,  and  in  young  children  a  profound  stupor  may  replace  the  convul- 
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tions.  Eshner^  states  that  peripheral  neuritis  is  a  rare  complication 'of  this 
disease.     Interlobular  emphysema  has  resulted  from  whooping-cough  (Finch). 

Sequels. — Acute  nephrUia  frequently  occurs,  and  is  as  severe  as  that 
found  in  scarlet  fever.  In  a  series  of  over  200  cases  I  have  found  the  kidneys 
affected  in  20  per  cent.  Knight  found  albuminuria  in  66  out  of  86  cases  ex- 
amined. Emaciati/m  is  a  very  important  sequence  of  pertussis.  All  the 
viscera  are  liable  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  nutritional  changes  open  the 
d€X>r  to  cheesy,  glandular  alterations,  and  eventually  to  a  secondary  tuber- 
culosis. Atelectasis,  by  curtailing  lung  space,  frequently  brings  about  a  gen- 
eral collapse,  and  this  condition  frequently  explains  the  flattened  chest  found  in 
young  adults.  Conversely,  emphysema  may  be  initiated  by  pertussis  early  in 
life.  Emaciation  may  also  be  due  to  mucous  disease,  a  chronic  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh  of  long  standing. 

Prognosis. — Associated  with  its  complications,  pertussis  is  a  very 
fatal  disease,  especially  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Veeder  says, 
"About  80  per  cent,  of  the  pertussis  deaths  are  in  infants  under  two  years,  and 
99  per  cent,  in  children  under  ten."  Dolan  regards  it  as  third  in  rank  among 
the  fatal  diseases  of  England,  where  the  death-rate  per  1,000,000  is  5000  annu- 
ally. The  deaths  occur  chiefly  among  children  of  the  poor  and  in  bottle-fed 
infants. 

Groodhart  regards  whooping-cough  as  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  diseases 
in  children  under  one  year  of  age.  He  places  the  mortality  at  12  per  cent., 
and  thinks  that  this  is  not  too  high;  his  statement,  however,  is  hardly  war- 
ranted, as  he  includes  the  deaths  from  the  many  sequelse  which  we  cannot 
estimate.     Ashby  and  Wright  place  the  mortality  at  7.6  per  cent. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^Young  infants  usually  do  not  "whoop,'* 
but  cough  spasmodically.  The  complement-deviation  test  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  diagnosis  at  all  stages  (Friedlander  and  Wagner^),  while  the 
agglutination  reaction,  when  positive,  is  definite  evidence  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  disease,  though  occurring  late  in  the  course.  They  may  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  differentiating  the  various  affections  likely  to  be  confused  with 
pertussis  (vide  infra).  The  lymphocytosis  is  also  a  valuable  differential  aid. 
Chievit2  and  Meyer  claim  that  an  early  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  cultural 
methods.  The  mucopurulent  flocculi  from  the  last  portion  of  the  sputum  is 
washed  in  salt  solution  and  then  rubbed  over  the  medium  (blood-potato-agar). 
The  colonies  appear  in  about  four  days  as  minute  glistening  drops.  The 
agglutination  of  these  colonies  is  then  attempted  with  serum  from  an  animal 
immunized  with  Bacillus  pertussis.  Agglutination  of  the  bacilli  takes  place 
if  they  are  the  specific  organism. 

Children  with  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  do  not  whoop,  yet  we  diagnose  whoop- 
ing-cough by  the  preceding  catarrhal  fever.  From  influenza  in  its  early  stages 
it  is  most  difficult  to  differentiate  the  affection.  The  pink  under  eyelid  has 
to  me  been  the  most  certain  sign.  When  the  whoop  appears  and  during  the 
existence  of  an  epidemic,  however,  the  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  certain. 

The  diagnostic  points  prior  to  the  whooping  stage  enunciated  by  Eustace 
Smith  are  as  follows:  "If  a  child  be  made  to  bend  back  the  head,  so  that  his 
face  becomes  almost  horizontal,  and  the  eyes  look  straight  upward  at  the  ceil- 
ing above,  a  venous  hum,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  size  and  position 
of  the  diseased  glands,  is  heard  with  the  stethoscope  placed  upon  the  upper 
bone  of  the  sternum.  As  the  chin  is  now  slowly  depressed  the  hum  becomes 
less  loudly  audible,  and  ceases  shortly  before  the  head  reaches  its  ordinary 
position."  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  hum  caused  by  the  enlarged 
bronchial  gland,  but  it  occurs  long  after  other  symptoms  are  manifest. 

'  Amer.  Med.,  June  21,  1902.  *  Amer.  Jour.  Dia.  of  Child.,  August,  1914. 
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I  have  for  several  years  been  able  to  place  considerable  value  on  the  peculiir 
puffiness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  the  swollen  or  edematous 
condition  of  the  whole  face  and  almost  dusky  color.  This  condition  may  exist 
for  days  before  the  catarrhal  symptoms  have  extended  throughout  the  respin- 
tory  mucous  membrane.  The  cough  at  this  stage  may  not  be  at  all  suggestive^ 
but  purely  bronciiial. 

This  symptom  of  fulness  about  the  eyes  suggests  measles,  and  must  be 
differentiated  from  it.  As  we  are  able  to  diagnosticate  measles  by  its  appe•^ 
ance  first  on  the  hard  palate,  so  we  may  diagnosticate  whooping-cough  in  in 
earliest  stage  by  the  characteristic  swollen  condition  of  the  eyes  and  fan 
The  diagnosis  may  be  confirmed  by  lymphocytic  leukocytosis  and  the  presence 
of  a  sublingual  ulcer. 

Treatment. — ^The  gravity  of  pertussis  b  scarcely  appreciated  cither 
by  the  general  physician  or  the  public,  and  there  is  more  criminal  neglect  in 
connection  with  whooping-cough  than  with  any  other  disease.  The  diOd 
should  be  quarantined  and  the  quarantine  should  be  rigorously  obsenned 
until  one  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the  parox3rsmal  cough. 

Hygiene. — Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  outdoor  lih^ 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  encouraged,  and  if  convenient  a  sojourn  at  the  set- 
shore  will  shorten  the  progress  of  the  trouble  and  limit  to  a  great  extent  the 
number  of  sequelse.  Only  the  severe  and  complicated  cases  need  to  beJcept 
in  bed.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  attacks  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  CO,  present  in  the  atmosphere  (Forcheimer).  In  cities 
the  sufferer  must  be  protected  against  the  dust;  this  may  be  accomplished  hj 
the  wearing  of  a  veil  in  suitable  cases. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  although  the  iba^ 
peutic  measures  which  have  been  advocated  are  boundless.  The  remedies 
most  in  use  are  the  antispasmodics  and  the  germicides,  though  rec^ently  specifie 
therapy,  in  the  form  of  vaccines  of  killed  bacteria,  has  held  out  much  hope  as  • 
therapeutic  measure. 

Whooping-cough  has  a  striking  parallel  in  diphtheria,  in  that  it  has  in  its 
early  stages  a  strong  tendency  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  throat.  How  long  this 
period  exists  we  do  not  know  to  a  certainty;  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  period 
in  whooping-cough,  as  there  is  in  diphtheria,  long  or  short,  in  which  the  germ 
could  be  destroyed  and  the  disease  terminated.  To  abort  cases  thus  within 
two  weeks  is  not  unusual,  and  this  explains  the  number  of  reported  cures  made 
by  germicidal  remedies. 

In  my  treatment  of  this  disease  I  find  the  greatest  necessity  for  recogniiii^ 
the  affection  early  in  the  catarrhal  stage.  We  must  remember  that  the  two 
stages  are  not  sharply  defined,  and  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  he 
lacking.  The  drugs  I  have  found  most  efficient  in  the  catarrhal  stage  have 
been  hydrogen  f)eroxid  for  sterilizing  the  nasopharynx,  and  belladonna  and 
asafetida  for  the  paroxysms. 

lb  be  more  explicit,  I  will  detail  the  methods  of  procedure  in  a  family  ia 
which  I  have  instituted  my  plan  of  thorough  treatment:  A  child  of  fouryeazs 
attending  kindergarten  was  brought  to  me  with  a  suspicious  cough.  The 
history  was  given  of  an  exposure  of  over  two  weeks  prior.  The  child  had 
coughed  for  a  few  days,  more  at  night  than  in  the  daytime;  was  feverish  during 
the  evenings;  showed  slightly  swollen  eyelids,  thus  suggesting  the  nature  o( 
the  impending  trouble.  I  ordered  hydrogen  peroxid  and  pure  glycerin  in 
equal  parts,  which  were  well  dihited  and  thoroughly  sprayed  through  the  naso- 
pharynx every  four  hours.  The  diet  was  light  and  digestible;  outdoor  Bfc 
was  encouraged  excrpt  on  windy  days.  At  night  the  child  was  placed  in  a 
large,  well-ventilated  room,  and  over  its  cot  was  erected  a  mosquito  nettin| 
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so  as  to  prevent  any  unusual  draft — a  procedure  which  I  have  found  highly 
lw>neficial.  Wlien  the  cough  was  fully  established  and  was  accompanied  by 
rnictations  of  stringy  mucus  I  commenced  the  exhibition  of  the  mixture  of 
a^safetida  J  dram  (2.0)  every  two  hours.  The  record  of  the  paroxysmal  stage 
was  as  follows:  The  first  week  averaged  six  coughing  spells  per  day;  the  second 
week  averaged  ten  per  day;  the  third  week,  four  paroxysms;  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  weeks  averaged  about  two  paroxysms  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
When  the  younger  brother,  but  eight  weeks  old,  commenced  to  show  evidences 
of  the  disease  I  first  used  hydrogen  peroxid  as  in  the  older  brother,  and  im- 
mediately followed  it  with  asafetida.    The  case  ended  favorably. 

My  second  choice  b  the  tincture  of  belladonna,  exhibited  in  doses  of 
1  drop  for  every  year  of  the  child's  life,  the  doses  being  increased  until 
toxic  effects  are  reached.  Then  I  gradually  increase  the  amount  as  tolerance 
of  the  drug  seems  to  be  established.  In  very  young  children  I  have  obtained 
good  results  from  the  use  of  a  freshly  prepared  belladonna  plaster  placed 
between  the  acapulie,  and  the  physiologic  action  of  the  drug  seems  thus  to  be 
more  constantly  maintained.  I  have  gained  a  decided  advantage  by  an  ap- 
plication of  a  2  per  cent,  cocain  solution  to  the  nasopharynx  in  bad  cases. 
Irrigation  of  the  nostrils  thrice  daily  with  a  1  :  40  carbolic  acid  solution  has 
proved  curative  in  its  effects.  Bradt  declares  that  local  treatment  of  the 
nasopharynx  tends  to  arrest  the  syndrome. 

Bromoform  was  resorted  to  in  fully  20  per  cent,  of  my  cases,  and  was 
a  keen  disappointment.  The  coal-tar  products,  pushed  to  the  toxic  limit, 
modified  the  disease  but  slightly.  A  drug  that  has  almost  reached  the  rank 
of  a  (Specific  in  my  hands  is  the  following:  Atropin  sulph.,  gr.  j;  aqua  destil., 
I'l  Each  drop  contains  -^  gr.  atropin,  and  this  dose  may  be  increased  drop 
^v  drop  until  the  full  physiologic  effect  of  the  drug  has  been  obtained.  If 
(Kb*  effect  is  maintained  with  the  onset  of  the  paroxysmal  stage  much  time 
b  ^aved.  This  outline  of  the  drug  treatment  in  whooping-cough  has  reference 
tMy  to  the  catarrhal  and  paroxysmal  stages  of  the  disease.  Kilmer  has 
advocated  a  tightly  placed  thoracic  and  abdominal  belt,  which  has  yielded 
{.Teat  satisfaction.  Goodson  commends  the  use  at  the  earliest  moment  of  the 
'^>ntinuous  inhalation  of  creasote;  he  also  advocates  clearing  the  lungs  of 
l>mnchiti8  as  much  as  possible  before  using  any  special  internal  antispasmodic 
twnedies. 

^•dile  Therapy. — Prophylaxis. — ^The  only  full  report  of  the  prophylactic 
u>r  of  vaccine  is  that  of  Hess,  who  employed  it  upon  the  outbreak  of  whooping- 
cough  in  an  institution  for  children.  He  concluded  that  the  vaccine  materially 
li^vned  the  number  of  cases. 

TrtalmenL — The  results  of  vaccine  treatment,  as  detailed  by  Park,  are 
•iistincdy  beneficial  on  the  whole,  though  Hess  in  hb  article  does  not  so 
^>nciude.  Luttinger  holds  that  stock  vaccines,  tried  in  138  cases,  shortened 
'hf  paroxysmal  stage  by  almost  two  weeks.  Dr.  Park  recommends  a  dose 
^'f  ')00,00O,O0O  killed  bacteria  to  a  child  over  one  year  of  age,  1,000,000,000 
tr>  in  adult,  and  250,000,000  to  a  child  under  one  year.  This  initial  dose  is 
'^'^ubled  two  days  later,  and  again  this  second  dose  is  doubled  and  given 
'"n)-eight  hours  afterward.  If  no  improvement  is  shown,  still  further  injec- 
'm<  may  be  given.  Prophylactic  doses  are  500,000,000,  2,000,000,000,  and 
«.Oi»,000,000  bacteria  given  every  third  day. 

Cwnplicaiians  and  Sequeke. — Complications  may  be  avoided  by  maintaining 
<^m.itandy  the  alkalinity  of  the  body  fluids.  Sodium  bicarbonate  and  the 
^iriiiai  alkaline  waters  are  strongly  indicated,  and  milk  should  be  given  in 
hitler  water. 

l^iet  of  the  simplest  character  and  a  uniformly  quiet  life  must  be  maintained. 
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PAROTITIS 

(Mumps;  Parotiditis;  Epidemic  PotoHHb) 

Definition. — An  acute  contagious  disease  characterized  by  an  iiiila»: 
mation  and  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  occasionally  by  an  invoii^i 
ment  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  testicles,  and  in  the  female  the  mammc 

Pathology. — Opportunities  for  postmortem  examinations  are  nic^ 
leaving  in  some  doubt  the  pathologic  course  of  the  disease;  but  it  probih^ 
begins  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  ducts,  involving  the  perigUnddv 
connective  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  seldom  severe  enough  or  of  suchi 
nature  as  to  produce  suppuration. 

Etiology. — Mumps  is  undoubtedly  a  constitutional  or  blood  disease  vitk 
local  manifestations.  "It  is  a  question,'*  Goodhart  says,  "with  mumps  whedxr 
this  disease  shall  be  placed  with  the  specific  diseases  or  with  those  affect 
ing  the  parts  or  organs  with  which  the  symptoms  more  particularly  conooi 
themselves." 

The  disease  is  no  doubt  of  microbic  origin,  but  the  specific  organism  Im : 
not  yet  been  isolated,  and  while  there  has  been  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  bacillus,  this  has  not  been  proved  and  is  still  doubtful.  Dr.  Martha  Wol- 
stein  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  has  succeeded  in  le- 
pnxiucing  the  lesions  of  parotitis  in  animals  by  means  of  filtered  extrMtsof 
saliva  derived  from  persons  suffering  from  mumps.  It  is  highly  contoyioH^ 
and  at  times,  usually  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  becomes  epidemic  It 
is  communicated  principally  by  the  breath  and  exhalations,  the  greatest  souiw 
of  contagion  being  the  salivary  secretions.  It  may,  however,  be  carried  byi 
third  person  or  by  fomites,  and  is  most  liable  to  be  communicated  during  tk 
beginning  of  the  attack,  although  the  contagiousness  continues  until  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  It  occurs  mostly  among  ckHdren  ui 
young  adults,  infants  and  old  persons  being  rarely  affected,  while  males  are  dmr 
liable  than  females.  One  attack  usually  gives  immunity  from  a  second  attiek 
in  the  same  gland. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  average  period  of  incubation  is  fourteen  iM^ 
but  it  may  develop  as  early  as  ten  or  as  late  as  twenty  days  after  exposan. 
The  inrajfion  is  marked  by  languor  and  a  temperature  from  101**  to  103**  F. 
(88.3°-39.4°  C.)»  with  possible  headache  and  vomiting;  the  patient  coroplaiBi 
of  pain  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw^,  and  this  is  greatly  increased  if  an  acid  (such  af 
vinegar)  is  swallowed.  With  these  symptoms  is  noticed  a  pyrifomi  svfUiHi 
of  the  parotid  glands,  the  one  on  the  left  side  usually  appearing  first,  and  tbe 
other  one  soon  following.  Occasionally  cases  are  seen  in  which  but  one  gUn*! 
is  involved,  or  the  swelling  may  l)egin  in  both  at  the  same  time.  This  increiSf* 
gradually  until  some  time  between  the  third  and  sixth  days,  involving  theoihtf 
salivary  glands  and  causing  marked  disfigurement;  the  swelling  fills  the  ex- 
pression l)eneath  the  ear  and  extends  to  the  cheek  and  neck,  the  most  prominent 
part  being  just  Inflow,  and  pressing  outward,  the  lol^e  of  the  ear.  The  w/Jwj 
st'creiions  are  generally  much  increased,  though  there  may  be  the  opifoivt 
condition  of  marked  dryness  of  the  mouth.  When  the  swelling  has  reicW 
its  height,  pressure  on  the  adjacent  tissues  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
tension,  and  chewing,  swallowing,  and  even  speaking  are  at  times  painful  aJ 
difficult.  The  skin  over  the  affected  part  may  he  of  a  pale  or  of  a  dulW 
color.  Ringing  in  the  ears  and  a  dulling  of  the  hearing  is  common.  TV 
nervous  system  may  be  affected,  causing  headache  and  delirium,  or  t  lo* 
typhoid  state  may  he  present.     As  to  the  blood,  Feiling*  claims  that  thcfcis 
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S  slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  leukocytes,  with  a  relative  and  absolute 
lymphocytosis.  The  duration  is  about  one  week  (six  to  ten  days),  after  which 
time  the  swelling  subsides,  and  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  entirely  disappears. 
The  diagnosis  is  easy,  the  nature  and  position  of  the  swelling  and  the 

.course  of  the  disease  being  characteristic,  while  the  fact  that  the  tonsils  are 
•ddom  involved  prevents  a  diagnosis  of  acute  tonsillitis. 

Occasionally,  however,  in  the  course  of  septic  infection  or  after  operations, 

i  €r  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  along  the  duct  from  the  mouth,  the 

tpuotid  gland  becomes  the  seat  of  an  acute  inflammation  at  first  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  mumps.  The  existence  of  a  possible  source  of  infection, 
imd  the  fact  that  the  gland  under  these  circumstances  usually  undergoes 
suppuration,  should  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Mumps,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  mild 
course  without  any  serious  symptoms,  but  occasionally  complications  arise. 
The  most  common  of  these  are  orchitis  in  the  male,  which  may  be  followed 

.  by  atrophy  of  the  testicle;  and  mastitis,  ovaritis,  or  vulvovaginitis  in  the  female, 
eqiecially  after  puberty.  The  complications  appear  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  only  occasionally  developing  while  the 

£nds  are  still  affected,  though  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease 
t  manifested  itself  by  involvement  of  the  sexual  organs.  This  complication 
lengthens  the  course  of  the  attack  and  increases  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
but  the  rule  is  complete  recovery.  Otitis  media  sometimes  occurs,  and  a  lesion 
in  the  auditory  nerve,  with  more  or  less  deafness  (which,  unfortunately,  may 
be  permanent),  has  been  observed.  Meningitis,  with  active  brain  symptoms, 
facial  paralysis,  convulsions,  albuminuria,  and  arthritis,  have  all  been  noted  in 
certain  cases.  Jacob  and  others  report  cases  of  mumps  complicated  with 
acute  pancreatitis. 

Treatment. — ^The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  room 

cf  even  temperature,  and  in  bed  if  the  fever  is  at  all  severe,  and  should  be 

isolated  from  those  who  have  not  had  the  disease.     Hess  gave  protective 

injections,  using  whole  blood  from  donors  either  just,  or  al>out  ten  days.pre- 

usly,  recovered  from  mumps,  with  striking  results  and  without  any  dis- 

ble  manifestations.     Either  hot  or  cold  applications  to  the  swelling 

often  give  relief,  and  support  to  the  swollen  gland  by  means  of  cotton  and  a 

dage  is  very  comforting.     Saline  laxatives  may  be  given,  and  aconite  or 

some  simple  fever  mixture  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  is  usually  indicated. 

simple  measures  are  all  that  are  required  in  an  ordinary  case,  while 

mplications  or  unusual  conditions  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.     Isolation 

should  be  continued  for  one  week  following  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling. 
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Definition. — A  chronic  (less  frequently  acute)  infectious  disease  caused 
by  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  This  organism  produces  specific  lesions,  taking 
the  form  either  of  separate  nodular  masses  or  diffuse  growths,  infitrating  the 
tissues,  while  aggregations  of  these  elementary  tulK*rcles  give  rise  to  large 
tuberculous  masses.  Tul)ercles  undergo  caseation  and  s<»lerosis,  followed 
in  turn  by  ulceration  (in  consequence  of  secondary  pyogenic  infection),  or, 
niore  rarely,  calcification. 

Historic  Note. — Prior  to  the  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Bayle  and  Laennec  of  the  tuberculous  new  growth  as  a  distinctive 
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body,  this  disease  had  been  studied  chiefly  from  a  clinical  point  of  vinr. 
At  this  early  ptTiod  the  disease  was  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  suppuntiic 
process,  and  in  its  observation  the  physician  was  unaided  by  auscultatioi. 
Later  the  tubercle  was  recognized  as  a  small  rounded  nodule  without  acy 
special  histological  characteristics.  Villemin  in  1865  performed  his  epodh 
making  experiments,  and  the  tubercle  was  no  longer  distinguished  by  in 
anatomic  characters  alone.  Though  the  theory  of  the  infectious  nature  of  i 
tuberculosis  had  been  previously  advanced  by  Buehl  and  others,  it  was  first 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Villemin's  beautiful  inoculation  experiments  upoi 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  particles  of  tubercular  and  cheesy  substanici^ 
producing  the  characteristic  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  .  It  then  remained  iv 
Koch  to  discover  (in  1881)  the  specific  cause  of  the  most  important  of  all  huina 
ills — the  tubercle  bacillus.  So  soon  as  the  specificity  of  the  disease  VM 
definitely  established  it  became  clear  that  the  associated  inflammatoiy  pni» 
esses,  that  were  formerly  believed  to  be  primary  lesions,  were  secondaiy. 

Qeographic  Distribution. — Tuberculosis  prevails  in  almost  every  quarts 
of  the  globe,  but  is  more  prevalent  in  certain  latitudes  than  in  others.  Thm, 
in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  to  prevail  more  extensively  in  'warm  than  ii 
cold  countries.  Local  conditions,  however,  exercise  a  more  decisive  i«fli»*«» 
in  engendering  predisposition  than  mere  geographic  position.  It  is  of  quite 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  densely  populated  municipalities,  and  more  espe 
cially  in  the  overcrowded  sections  of  the  latter;  this -fact  explains  why  ik 
inhabitants  of  cities  of  the  North  are  but  little  less  spared  than  those  of  the 
cities  of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  residents  of  mountainous  oountrio^ 
owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elevation,  are  rarely  \ictiii& 

General  Pathology  of  Tuberculous  Lesions. — ^DtatribntioB  d 
the  Lesions  in  the  Body. — Tuberculous  new  growths  elect  most  frequent^f 
the  lung,  and  when  the  disease  occurs  in  tlie  adult  this  organ  is  almost  invaiiaMr 
implicated.  Next  in  frequency  follow  the  larynx,  intestines,  peritooeuB, 
urogenital  organs,  and  the  brain.  The  other  chief  viscera  of  the  body  (spkes, 
liver,  heart,  etc.,  particularly  the  latter)  are  less  commonly  the  seat  of  tubff- 
culosis.  In  children  the  lesions  exhibit  a  different  distribution,  the  favorite 
seats  being  the  lymph-glands,  intestines,  bones,  and  joints.  In  them  the  &• 
tribution  correspon(ls  pretty  closely,  if  we  except  the  bronchial  and  mesenierie 
glands,  to  that  of  surgical  tuberculosis. 

The  Elementary  Tubercle. — This  may  l>e  developed  in  any  tissue  to  whidi 
the  tubercle  bacillus  has  found  its  way,  and  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  is  its 
sole  distinguishing  feature,  since  apparently  identical  bodies  are  produced 
by  other  micro-organ  isms. 

The  various  stages  in  the  development  of  a  tubercle  are — 

{a)  Prolifrraiiim  of  tiie  fixe<l  tissue  elements  (connective  tissue,  endothelium 
of  the  capillaries,  etc.)  of  the  part  infecttMl,  due  to  the  local,  spiecific  irritant 
action  of  the  bacilli.  These  anatomic  elements  are  transformed  into  epithelkiid 
and  giant  cells.  The  epithelioid  cells  assume  various  shapes,  chiefly  rouDded 
and  polygonal;  they  iiave  vesicular  nuclei,  and  soon  show  tubercle  bsdlE 
in  their  interiors.  A  certain  pro|X)rtion  of  the  epithelioid  cells,  as  the  result  flf 
increase  in  tiieir  size  and  a  repeated  division  of  their  nuclei,  or  by  unioD  of 
contiguous  cells,  become  (fiatit  cril.s.  The  latter  occupy  the  center  of  the  t^be^ 
cle  and  also  contain  bacilli,  the  numlxT  of  giant  cells  and  of  the  bacilli  bein? 
largely  reciprocal.  Thus,  the  giant  ci»lls  are  numerous  in  tuberculous  hmph- 
glands,  joints,  etc.,  in  which  the  bacilli  are  relatively  few;  on  the  other  haii 
they  are  scanty  in  miliary  tubercles  in  which  the  bacilli  are  numerous— t«v 
facts  supporting  tiie  view  that  giant  cells  display  phagocytic  action.  Hektoefl 
asserts  that  the  giant  cell  is  a  living  defensive  agent. 
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(6)  About  the  site  of  infection  a  diapedesis  of  levkocytes  occurs  in  the  nature 
of  a  defensive  inflammatory  process.  At  first  the  leukocytes  are  of  the  poly- 
nuclear  variety  and  are  quickly  destroyed;  but  later  mononuclear  leukocytes 
(lymphocytes)  appear.  These  latter  resist  the  action  of  the  bacilli,  and  I 
think  their  true  function  is  a  phagocytic  one.  The  various  forms  of  cells 
described  are  connected  and  surrounded  by  a  reticular  stroma  "formed  by  the 
fibrillation  and  rarefaction  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix"  (Baumgarten). 

The  fuUy  dereloped  tubercles  are  small  nodular  bodies  whose  diameters 
imnge  from  ^  to  2  or  3  mm.  At  first  they  are  almost  transparent,  but  soon  lose 
this  quality  in  consequence  of  the  further  changes  described  below.  They  are 
avascular  bodies,  and  invariably  undergo  degenerative  changes — (a)  caseation 

t    and  (6)  sclerosis. 

I  (a)  Caseation. — ^This  implies  "coagulation  necrosis" — a  destructive  process 

tpit)ceeding  from  the  center  toward  the  periphery  of  the  tubercle,  and  the 
result  of  the  local  action  of  the  bacilli  or  their  toxins.  The  cells  are  thus 
k  transformed  into  a  uniformly  yellowish-gray  structureless  matter.  When 
ii  the  foci  are  numerous  and  closely  set,  fusion  may  occur,  with  the  production 
i    of  larger  or  smaller  homogeneous  masses  (cheesy  pneumonia).    The  latter 

Jmay  soften,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  cavities;  this  b  due  usually  to  second- 
ary pyogenic  infection,  causing  ulceration.  Less  frequently  the  cheesy  masses 
undergo  calcification  or  become  encapsulated,  and  are  then  practically  harmless. 
(6)  Sclerosis. — Preceding  and  during  the  time  that  cell  destruction  is  going 
on  in  the  center  of  the  tubercles  the  protective  forces  of  nature  are  asserting 
themselves,  though  too  often  without  avail.  In  the  first  place,  hyaline  trans- 
[  fiMination  with  conversion  of  the  cellular  elements  into  fibrous  connective 
tissue  occurs.  Frequently  now  the  center  of  the  tubercle  is  caseous  and  con- 
tains bacilli,  while  the  peripheral  parts  are  quite  hard.  Here  the  bacilli  are 
incarcerated  (latent  tuberculosis).  The  fibroid  change  may  pervade  the  entire 
tubercle.  Again,  the  fibroid  element  in  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding 
the  tubercle  may  be  greatly  increased  and  form  new  connective  tissue,  and  this 
process  be  followed  by  secondary  contraction,  converting  the  tubercle  into  a 

(firm  fibrous  nodule.  The  fibroid  change  in  its  completest  development  is 
observed  in  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes. 
Limitation  of  the  tuberculous  process  takes  place  by  fibrous  encapsulation. 
Naegeli  and  others  have  shown  that  practically  all  adults  have  somewhere  in 
their  economy  healed  tuberculous  lesions.  However,  the  bacilli  may  fall  upon 
a  receptive,  favorable  soil,  and  extension  occurs  by  the  appearance  of  secondary 
tubercles  in  adjacent  tisvsues.  The  dissemination  and  transportation  of  the 
bacilli  are  effected  principally  through  the  lymph-channels  and  blood-vessels. 
Again,  infection  may  occur  by  actual  contact  of  the  affected  organ  with  neigh- 
boring parts,  the  disease  spreading  by  continuity.  Lastly,  lesions  may  be 
propagated  by  the  movement  of  organs;  thus  localized  peritoneal  tuberculosis 
may  rarely  become  generalized  in  consequence  of  the  f)eristaltic  movements. 

Again,  fusion  of  minute  centers  of  infection  or  of  miliary  tubercles  results 
in  the  formation  of  larger  nodules  or  areas,  which  lead  by  a  process  of  local 
extension  to  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration  (gray  infiltration  of  Laennec).  An 
entire  lobe  may  become  similarly  involved  (tuberculous  pneumonia),  and 
•^there  may  also  be  a  diffuse  infiltration  and  caseation  without  any  spt^cial  foci, 
a  wide-spread  tuberculous  pneumonia  induced  by  the  bacilli"   (Osier). 

The  term  "gray  infiltration"  is  misleading,  since  the  morbid  changes  differ 
in  no  essential  manner  from  those  described  as  occurring  in  the  miliary  tubercle. 
Moreover,  the  latter  also  presents  a  grayish  appearance.  The  apparent 
difference  between  a  miliary  tubercle  and  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  displays  a  clearer  tendency  to  spread  by  direct  extension. 
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Associated  Inflammatory  Processes. — The  tubercle  bacilli  excite 
ciated  inflainraator,\-  processes  in  the  organs  affected,  and  if  the  tuberciilom 
lesions  run  a  slow  course  a  limiting  wall  of  true  fibroid  induration  circiimsrrflw 
the  area  involve<l.  ISy  means  of  this  induration  the  natural  protective  form 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  check  the  progress  of  the  local  Inirftt, 
and  the  change  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  sclerosis  that  takes  place  i 
peripheral  parts  of  the  elementary  tubercle  or  immediately  surroundine  itf 
latter,  as  in  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ii> 
tuberculous  infiltration  is  less  tardily  developed  the  collateral  reacli* 
flammation  may  show  changes  similar  to  tlinse  of  catarrhal  or  croupous  pnw 
monia  (vide  suj/ra).  Examination  of  the  sputum  to  determine  the  natun-d 
a  mL\ed  infection  is  of  little  < 
since  the  sputum  may  show 
ous  organisms  that  have 
caused  any  real  infection,  uil 
^m^'    '  f~ .  J""  r'-'i^'  t''al    have    entered     the  spuim 

> O'       |/    '^^'f'./y^if  Uiiiw  the  throat  or  buct^al  caritv 

N  "y  'f,      J'- 1^\  Etiology.  —  The      SPECiiir 

<  AisE  AND  ITS  Physical  Casjur- 
TKtiiHTics,— In  1881  Koch  iJi» 
(■■n-.rtd  the  tubercle  baolhu 
wliich  is  the  sole  cause  of  tlieiib*- 
:'i]si>.  The  bacillus  is  rxml  nhapnl. 
stniiglit  or  somewhat  lirni.  iwJ 
slender,  its  length  equaling  iitwul 
_     _^T,  ^  one-third  or  one-half  of  Uie  ibaii- 

i/   *  /  '"-  Vi     *  •         ,>  ftT    of     a     red     bloml-cvrpUMk 

*/'//     ^V-      ^,,    -•  (Fig.  19).      Its  ends  are  ^li(hd; 

"•  -'■  ^  rounded,  it  is  non-mottle,  and « 

he   interior  of  the  bacillus  miil 

Fig.    19.— Tuber,-!^    I..,.|l|i|.^^  in    .,.,: ,    (liunWrl    an,l       cobHcSS  SpOtS  CUU  l>e  obscrVttl  »« 

microscopic  examinntion:  'I"* 
clear  spaces  represent  plasmolysis.  Spores  do  not  occur  except  in  atari 
infection  (e.  g.,  old  cavities)  due  to  symbiotic  growth. 

When  stained  the  bacilli  have  a  somewhat  beaded  appearance.  TW 
tubercle  bacillus  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  bacteria  that  retain  the  anifti 
dye  after  washing  with  acids. 

Biology. — The  bacilli  can  be  grown  on  culture-media,  but  not  willw* 
difficult^-,  since  they  demand  an  even  temperature  between  98°  and  Iflb*  P- 
(36.6° -37.7°  C).  or  that  of  the  human  body.  The  best  soil  is  hIood-sn« 
previously  coagulate<l  by  heating  and  glycerin -agar.  Over  the  surface  of  tW 
medium  gently  rub  tuberculous  tissue,  which  is  then  alloweil  to  rcmaiti  on  * 
surface.  The  growth  of  the  bacilli  requires  about  two  weeks,  when  cuLohb 
appear  as  drj',  grayish -white,  or  graj-ish-brown  thin  scales  or  mas.scs  un  (k 
surface  of  the  culture-medium.  From  such  cultures  others  may  be  grown* 
glycerin-agar  or  on  potato. 

Inoculatioiis  into  the  guinea-pig  and  other  animals  are  succeeded  in  ttoi« 
to  si.v  week  by  the  appearance  of  elementarj-  tuliercles — first  locally,  «J 
then  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Bovine  Tuherculosis.— ^The  disease  is  common  among  cattle  (10  • 
20  per  cent.),  and  Koch  first  pointed  out  certain  differences  between  the  bovMt 
bacillus  and  the  bacilli  of  human  and  animal  tuberculosis.  Smith's'  slnfia 
show  that  the  bovine  bacillus  posses.se.s  the  greater  virulence.  It  U  Vsum 
'  Tram,  of  the  Amoc.  of  Amer.  Phyi.,  1896,  »,  p.  7S,  and  1898,  xiii,  p.  417. 
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that  the  human  bacillus  infects  cattle  with  ciifRculty,  while  "the  bovine  bacillus 
infects  animals,  and  probably  also  man,  with  great  readiness"  (MacFarland).^ 
Koch,*  in  an  address  before  the  English  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  said  that 
man  is  rarely  infected  with  bovine  tuberculosis.  At  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  (1908)  Koch  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  authenticated 
case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  bovine  bacilli  had  been  found  re- 
peatedly in  the  sputum.  The  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Board  of  Health  show  that  the  dangers  from  the  use  of  milk 
mnd  other  dairy  products  derived  from  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  is  ex- 
tremely slight.'  The  British  Royal  Commission  found  that  one-third  of  the 
cases  of  tuberculosb  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  were  due  to  the  bovine 
bacillus,  hence  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  factor  in  connection  with  methods 
of  prophylaxis  (Woodhead).  Park  and  Krumwiede  found  that  out  of  a  total 
of  1042  cases,  101  were  bovine  in  origin  and  over  half  of  these  occurred  in  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age.  M.  P.  Ravenel  concludes:  (1)  That  the  tubercle 
bacillus  from  bovine  sources  has  in  culture  fairly  constant  and  persistent  char- 
acteristics of  growth  and  morphology,  by  which  it  may  tentatively  be  distin- 
guished from  that  ordinarily  found  in  man;  (2)  that  cultures  from  the  two 
sources  differ  markedly  in  pathogenic  power,  affording  further  means  of  dif- 
ferentiation, the  bovine  bacillus  being  very  much  more  active  than  the  human 
for  all  species  of  ex|)erimental  animals  tested,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
awine,  which  are  highly  susceptible  to  both;  (3)  the  tuberculous  material  from 
cattle  and  from  man  corresponds  closely  in  comparative  pathogenic  power 
to  pure  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  the  two  sources  for  all  animals 
tested;  (4)  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  from  the  evidence  at  hand  and  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  has  a 
high  degree  of  pathogenic  power  for  man  also. 

Sources  of  the  Bacilli. — ^The  chief  sources  are  the  sputum  of  tuberculous 
patients  and  the  dejecta  of  persons  with  tuberculous  enteritis  and  infected 
meats  and  milk.  The  desiccated,  germ-laden  sputum  is  wafted  into  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  form  of  dust-like  particles. 

Distribution  of  the  Bacilli. — The  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  a  viable 
condition  both  (a)  inside  and  (6)  outside  of  the  body. 

(a)  Innde  of  the  Body. — As  before  stated,  the  number  of  bacilli  found 
in  tuberculous  growths  varies  within  wide  extremes.  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  that  the  more  rapidly  the  process  advances,  the  greater  the  number 
of  bacilli  present.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  processes  is  intimately  connected  with  the  degree  of  resistance 
offered  by  the  tissues.  A  chronic  tuberculous  focus  may  establish  a  fistulous 
connection  with  a  vein  or  a  lymph-vessel,  and  thus  scatter  the  bacilli  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  body;  and  in  such  instances  (as  the  direct  effect  of  the 
original  number  of  bacilli  present)  a  chronic  is  quickly  converted  into  an  acute 
form  of  tuberculosis.  Strauss*  demonstrated  virulent  l)acilli  within  the  nasal 
cavities  of  healthy  persons  whose  positions  necessitated  their  association  with, 
and  frequent  presence  in  rooms  occupied  by,  tuberculous  patients. 

(6)  The  Bacilli  Outside  of  the  Body. — Tubercle  bacilli  can  maintain  their 
existence  almost  indefinitely  outside  the  lx)dy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  prol>- 
ably  do  not  develop  or  multiply  und^  the  usual  external  influences,  but  their 
vitality  is  extraordinary.  Their  destruction  cannot  Ik»  effected  by  freezing 
or  by  desiccation,  and  they  survive  for  months  in  water.     Their  power  to 

*  Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria,  p.  331. 

*  Jour.  Compar.  Path.  ami.  Therap.,  September,  1901. 

*  A.  Weber  in  Heft  10  of  Research  Work  in  Tuberculosis. 

*  Munch,  med.  Wchnschr. 
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resist  chemical  agents  (nitric  acid,  etc.)  is  also  very  great,  but  they  may  he 
destroyed  by  boiling  for  four  or  five  minutes  or  by  exposure  to  the  direct  solir 
rays  from  four  to  eight  hours  (Jousset).  In  milk  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
heating  in  a  closed  pasteurizer  for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  at  140**  F.  (Gtf 
C).  Tubercle  bacilli  are  undoubtedly  present  in  all  inhabited  places,  and 
they  may  be  conveyed  for  long  distances  by  means  of  water,  food,  and  fomitesL 
Willson  and  Rosenberger  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  living  tubercle  bacOE 
in  the  urine  and  the  feces  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  infectiveness  of 
sewage  and  of  drinking-water. 

The  sputum  dries  and  flies  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  dust^  whidi 
not  only  floats  in  this  medium,  but  also  settles  upon  articles  of  furniture, 
the  floor,  the  walls  of  living-rooms,  hospital  wards,  draperies,  clothing,  bed- 
linen,  food-stuffs,  etc.,  and  from  these  resting  places  it  may  be  conveyed  back 
into  the'atmosphere.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  the  dust  obtained 
from  the  walls  or  from  the  air  of  rooms  and  hospital  wards  occupied  by  tube^ 
culous  patients  is  frequently,  though  not  invariably,  infected.  It  is  the  m- 
door  atmosphere,  laden  with  bacilli,  that  is  especially  liable  to  be  dangenns. 
In  places  only  rarely  frequented  by  consumptives  the  dust  is  usually  free  fn» 
virulent  bacilli. 

Modes  of  Infection. — (1)  Inhalation  of  the  Bacilli — Inhalation  tube^ 
culosis  is,  doubtless,  less  common  than  formerly  supposed,  but  it  still  remaiB 
the  greatest  and  most  frequent  mode  of  infection.  It  is  the  route  followed  m 
the  majority  of  cases  according  to  Ravenel.  Klebs  and  Fliigge  claim  thit 
infection  may  result  from  moist  particles  (salivary  droplets)  thrown  off  a 
coughing,  and  Boston^  has  demonstrated  that  in  75  per  cent,  of  consumptives, 
with  caWty  formation,  a  flne  spray  containing  tubercle  bacilli  is  emitted 
during  the  acts  of  coughing,  sneezing,  laughing,  and  talking.  RaveneP  hts 
shown  experimentally  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  disseminated  by  cows  in 
coughing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  spray  magnifies  the  danger  of 
infection  from  tuberculous  cooks  and  bakers.  Occasionally  the  bacilli  attad 
first  the  upper  respiratory  passages  (larynx,  nose)  or,  as  in  the  case  of  cenical 
tuberculous  adenitis,  they  enter  through  the  tonsils.  Usually,  howew, 
primary  infection  takes  place  in  the  sinallcr  bronchi  in  the  apical  area  or,  less 
frequently,  in  a  bronchus;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  healed  lesions  in  persons 
dying  of  other  causes  are  commonly  met  with  in  these  situations.  The  brarukid 
glands  may  be  found  to  present  tuberculous  lesions. 

Man  possesses  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  for 
this  reason  tuberculosis  is  not  contagious  in  the  sense  that  scarlet  fever,  snuB- 
pox,  and  similar  diseases,  for  which  the  organism  has  but  little  natural  resistance, 
are  contagious.  It  is  a  question  of  repeated  and  prolonged  exposure  rmthff 
than  isolated  contact. 

Flick's  topographic  study  of  phthisis  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the  city  ol 
Philadelphia,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  shows  conclusi\TlT 
that  consumption  obeys  the  laws  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  Hb 
icscarches  furnish  incontestable  proof  that  tuberculosis  is  limited  to  cmirrtt 
and  each  case  owes  its  existence  to  previous  cases  in  the  same  house  or  localit}*; 
that  a  house  which  has  had  a  case  of  consumption  will  probably  have  otbrts 
within  a  few  years,  and  may  have  a  large  number  of  cases  in  rapid  succession: 
and  that  approximate  houses  are  considerably  exposed. 

That  tuberculosis  in  adults  requires,  as  a  rule,  prolonged  contact  is  c\> 
deneed  from  the  fact  that  husbands  have  been  observed  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease from  their  wives,  and  the  latter,  since  they  are  more  constantly  confined 

*  Jour.  Afrwr.  Med.  Assoc.,  September  14,  1901. 

*  Jour.  Compar.  Mcd.y  Januarj',  1901. 
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in  the  house,  to  become  infected  more  frequently  from  the  former.  Weber 
has  observed  the  case  of  a  tuberculous  husband  who  lost  four  wives  in  suc- 
cession, another  who  lost  three,  and  four  others  who  lost  two  each.  The 
statistical  studies  of  Comet,  Niven,  Baer,  and  others  show  that  the  disease 
q[)reads  through  factories,  prisons,  cloisters,  and  even  among  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  attendants  in  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  tuberculous  patients, 
producing  a  mortality  rate  from  this  disease  ranging  from  45  to  75  per  cent. 
Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  nurses  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  die  of  tuberculosis 
(Whittaker).  Those  who  are  engaged  in  making  the  beds,  dusting  and  sweep- 
ing the  rooms  of  patients  are  most  exposed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  better 
hygienic  living  among  these  classes  of  individuals,  and  improved  sanitary 
arrangements  in  prisons,  institutions,  and  hospitals  have  been  found  to 
reduce  the  death-rate  decidedly.  This  result  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows: 
(a)  There  is  thus  established  a  greater  tissue  resistance  to  the  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis on  the  part  of  the  persons  exposed;  and  (6)  the  germs  are  thus  more 
^Mursely  disseminated.  Obviously,  then,  in  institutions  in  which  the  proper 
sanitary  precautions  are  used  there  may  be  few  if  any  instances;  and  from  the 
records  of  the  latter  facts  opposed  to  the  contagious  theory  of  the  disease  can 
readily  be  furnished. 

(2)  Infection  by  Swallowing. — (a)  Baldwin  states  that  "at  present  the 
figures  suggest  that  one-quarter  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis,  in  children  at  least, 
receive  the  infection  by  way  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  either  simultaneously 
with  or  independently  of  the  ways  of  entrance."  That  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous animaJs  contains  the  bacillus  and  that  the  use  of  contaminated  milk 
may  infect  the  human  subject  are  well-established  facts. ^  Gerlach  and 
Klebs  long  since  observed  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  animals  fed  with 
milk  from  cows  affected  with  the  so-called  "pearl  disease."  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  the  animal  infected  should  have  tuberculous  mammitis  (Ernst), 
though  some  are  of  contrary  opinion  (Flick,  Sidney,  Martin,  and  others). 
The  exact  frequency  of  this  mode  of  infection  is  not  known.  Infected  animals, 
especially  cows  and  pigs,  that  suckle  their  young  very  frequently  transmit  the 
disease  to  the  latter,  the  infection  usually  resulting  in  intestinal  and  mesenteric 
tuberculosis.  The  bacillus  is,  in  this  instance,  swallowed  and  finds  lodgment 
in  the  primcB  vias.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  able  to  pass  through  the  intact 
mucous  membrane;  this  takes  place  most  readily  during  the  digestion  of 
fats  (Ravenel).  Bang  has  even  shown  that  butter  made  from  the  milk 
of  tuberculous  cows  may  be  infectious  {vide  also  Bovine  Tul)erculosis,  p. 
224).  This  explains  adequately  why  abdominal  tuberculosis  is  frequent  in 
children. 

(hi)  The  meat  of  a  tvberculous  animal  (r.  g.,  cow,  pig,  or  fowl)  may  rarely 
be  infectious,  but  the  bulk  of  experimental  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that 
onlc^ss  the  parts  consumed  are  the  seat  of  tuberculous  deposit,  infection  does  not 
follow.  D.  H.  Bergey^  holds  that  the  lower  mortality  from  this  disease  shown 
by  the  Jewish  race  is  ascribable  to  their  careful  meat  inspection.  Again,  the 
possibility  of  contamination  during  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  market 
and  during  transportation  must  be  recollected.  The  experiments  of  Aufrecht, 
Chauveau,  Klebs,  Parrot,  Trappeiner,  and  others  show  that  tuberculosis  may 
be  communicated  by  incorporating  with  the  food  the  expectoration  from 
tuberculous  patients.  The  introduction  into  the  stomachs  of  cattle  and  goats 
of  a  single  quantity  of  virulent  bacilli  is  followed  regularly  in  from  thirty  to 

'  5^  tho  elaborate  ptatistical  studies  of  Dr.  GeorRo  Comet :  "Die  Tubcrkuloso  in  den 
Strafanntalten,"  ZeUschnftfUr  Hygiene,  Bd.  x,  1891. 
>  Saunders'  Year-Book  for  1899. 
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forty-five  days  by  the  development  of  tubercles  at  the  tops  of  the  lungs  (Cil- 
mette  and  Gu^rm^. 

(3)  Inf ection  by  InoculatioiL — ^Tuberculosis  may  be  transferred  by  direct 
inoculation,  as  shown  originally  by  Villemin's  beautiful  experiments  upoo 
the  eyes  of  guinea-pigs.  Infection  may  take  place,  though  this  is  rare,  throu^ 
slight  cutaneous  lesions  (cuts,  fissures,  excoriations),  as  the  result  of  accidentel 
inoculation  of  tuberculous  matter.  In  this  manner  there  is  produced  a  local 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  Hardy  the  contagion  is  conveyed  by  the  l>inphatki 
to  the  glands  in  the  vicinity,  but  practically  never  gives  rise  to  pulmonar}'  or 
wide-spread  tuberculosis.  Persons  who  follow  certain  occupations  are  more  cr 
less  liable  to  this  mode  of  infection — e,  g.,  butchers,  handlers  of  hides,  dis- 
sectors of  dead  bodies,  and,  rarely,  surgeons.  Rare  instances  occur  in  di\'cn 
ways  (the  bite  of  a  consumptive,  a  cut  from  a  broken  spit-glass,  or  even  from 
his  pocket-knife,  as  I  have  seen  in  one  instance). 

The  handkerchiefs,  body-  and  bed-linen  of  the  patient  may  infect  by  iIlO^ 
ulation  those  who  handle  or  wash  them  frequently,  if  they  chance  to  ha\t  • 
fissure  or  excoriation  upon  the  hand.  No  doubt  lupus  also  arises  in  the  same 
way.  Czemy  has  reported  2  cases  of  infection  by  transplantation  of  skin; 
Collings  and  Murray,  3  cases  by  tattooing  (?).  The  contact  of  the  lipis  of  tuber- 
culous operators  with  surgical  wounds  (as  in  sucking  the  latter)  may  transmit 
tuberculosis,  as  in  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision.  RaveneP 
reports  3  cases  of  accidental  inoculation  of  the  skin  in  man  with  the  bo\'iiie 
tubercle  bacillus. 

(4)  Direct  Hereditary  Transmission. — In  exceptional  cases  the  baciliiB 
is  found  in  the  fetus  in  utero.  It  is  possible  but  highly  improbable  that  die 
tubercle  bacillus  may  have  been  carried  to  the  fetus  by  the  semen.  Case* 
of  direct  transmission  that  have  been  traced  occurred  through  the  mother. 
Such  instances  of  placental  transmission  are  of  but  little  importance,  according 
to  Schmorl,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  tuberculosis  in  later  life.  Tuberailo0 
in  the  suckling  is  rapidly  fatal,  never  remaining  latent,  is  the  dictum  of  this 
author.  However,  the  views  of  Baumgarten  upon  this  question  should  be 
accorded  careful  consideration.  This  author  believes  that  the  contagion  miy 
be  transmitted  and  become  pathogenic  at  a  variable  period  after  birth- 
first,  because  the  affection  is  very  frequent  in  young  children,  even  durini: 
the  first  months  or  weeks  of  life;  and,  second,  because  certain  structures 
not  apt  to  be  accidentally  infected,  are  commonly  the  seat  of  tuberculous 
lesions  in  children — the  bones  and  joints.  After  birth  the  bacillus  may  it 
any  time  either  lose  its  vitality  or  take  on  a  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  not  knoin. 
however,  in  what  percentage  of  these  cases  the  lungs,  intestines,  peritoneuiii. 
and  lymph-glands  are  free  from  tuberculous  lesions.  Kiiss  disputes  the  theofj" 
of  the  latency  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  contends  that  latent  foci  do  not 
exist  before  the  age  of  three  months;  that  they  are  rare  before  the  first  year, 
when  they  mature  progressively. 

Two  facts  deserve  to  he  here  emphasized :  First,  that  a  child  bom  of  tube^ 
culous  parents  is  more  receptive  than  one  born  of  healthy  stock;  and  second. 
that  it  is  more  liable  to  accidental  infection. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Race  and  Nationality. — ^The  effect  of  natioD- 
ality  upon  the  receptivity  to  tuberculosis  can  be  studied  advantageously  in 
America  on  account  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population.  TV 
tuberculous  tendency  on  the  part  of  Indians  of  this  continent,  even  in  the  most 
favorable  climates,  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  fact  that  the  nrpo 
race  is  highly  n^ceptive  to  tuberculosis  is  also  well  known.     It  is  more  than  fvkt 

»  Ann.  tie  I'lnst.  Pnstrur,  190r),  vol.  xix;  1906,  vol.  xx,  609. 
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common  in  the  African  as  in  the  white,  and  still  more  prevalent  with  the 
Indian  (W.  L.  Rodman).  At  present  the  number  of  tuberculous  Indians  is 
24  i>er  1000  population.  Sears^  found  that  in  200  cases  of  tuberculosis  nearly 
50  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  first  and  second  generations  of  Irish  immigrants. 

(2)  Hereditary  Predisposition. — ^The  percentage  of  cases  in  which  heredity 
can  be  traced  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  40.  As  before  in- 
timated (vide  Direct  Hereditary  Transmission),  a  child  reared  by  tuberculous 
parents  runs  a  great  danger  of  bepg  infected  accidentally;  and  again,  a  person 
living  in  an  infected  house  (with  or  without  the  presence  of  a  tuberculous 
patient)  is  very  liable  to  become  infected,  whether  his  antecedents  give  a 
tuberculous  history  or  not.  It  follows  that  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cases  of  phthisis  in  which  hereditary  influence  plays  an  etiologic  part  cannot 
be  obtained.  Too  much  importance  has  heretofore  been  attached  to  the  in- 
fluence of  inherited  constitutional  peculiarities  to  the  exclusion  of  other  potent 
factors,  especially  an  infective  environment.  Moreover,  a  similar  degree  of 
predisposition  may  be  acquired  as  the  result  of  certain  debilitating  influences 
(childbirth,  defective  food-supply,  close  living-  or  working  rooms).  An 
inherited  tendency  to  tuberculosis  is  more  unfailingly  transmitted  through  the 
mother  than  the  father.  Multiple  appearance  is  commoner  in  families  with 
tuberculous  parents  (Dock  and  Chadbourne).  Children  begotten  of  parents 
who  are  drunkards,  or  who  suffer  from  certain  chronic  incurable  diseases 
(syphilis,  cancer,  etc)  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  children,  are  liable  to 
inherit  a  condition  of  the  system  that  greatly  increases  morbidity,  unless  the 
tendency  is  overcome  by  a  proper  environment,  together  with  systematic 
physical  training  during  the  first  years  of  life. 

The  older  authors  of  medical  text-books  describe  two  types  of  conforma- 
tion— the  tuberculous  and  the  scroftdous.  The  latter  has  a  heavy  figure,  thick 
lips  and  hands,  large,  thick  bones,  and  an  opaque  skin;  the  former,  a  light 
figure,  bright  eyes,  thin  skin,  oval  face,  and  long,  thin  bones.  The  phthisical 
type  of  the  chest  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Here  emphasis  should  be  given  to  Cohnheim's 
view,  which  is  for  the  greater  part  correct,  to  the  effect  "that  the  so-called 
phthisical  habit  is  not  an  indication  of  a  tendency  to,  but  actually  of  the  exist- 
ence of,  tuberculosis." 

(3)  PreTioos  Infectiioas  Diseases. — Tuberculosis  is,  however,  embraced 
among  the  sequelae  of  many  acute  infectious  and  chronic  diseases — influ- 
enza, measles,  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  typhoid  fever,  cirrhosis  of  the 
lungs,  and  diabetes  mellitus.  Lues  offers  a  striking  predisposition  for  tuber- 
culosis (Putter).  It  may  develop  at  any  stage  of  syphilis.  Dock  and  Chad- 
bourne  have  analyzed  100  cases  of  adult  tuberculosis;  it  developed  rapidly  after 
influenza  in  16,  and  followed  pneumonia  in  9.  It  seems  proper  to  mention 
here  the  fact  that  certain  other  diseases  are  thought  by  most  writers  to  display 
an  antagonistic  effect  (chronic  valvular  disease,  pulmonary  emphysema,  etc.). 

(4)  Age. — ^This  affects  predisposition  decidedly,  though  tuberculosis  may 
occur  at  any  or  all  times  of  life.  Certain  forms  of  tul)erculosis  are  especially 
frequent  in  young  children  (meningeal,  mesenteric,  and  lymphatic).  Pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  most  common  between  twenty  and  thirty.  It  is  more 
rare  during  early  childhood  and  in  the  aged,  and  the  cases  that  occur  in  young 
children  are  likely  to  he  rapid  in  their  progress.  Tul)erculosis  in  adults  usually 
develops  in  an  organism  already  inf<»cted. 

(5)  Sax. — Predisposition  has  hut  slight  relation  to  sex.  Females  are, 
however,  somewhat  more  liable  than  males,  and  pregnancy  in  particular  is 
a  dLsposing  factor.     Again,  when  tulnTculous  females  l)ecome  pregnant  the 
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progress  of  the  afiPection  is  accelerated,  and  even  more  so  by  the  period  of 
lactation.  Regarding  tuberculosis  as  being  pre-eminently  a  house  disease^ 
females  are  more  exposed  to  contagion  than  males  because  they  are  more 
closely  confined  indoors. 

(6)  Climate  and  Soil. — Humidity  of  the  soil  and  abundant  atmospheiic 
moisture  increase  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  especially  common  in 
regions  in  which  sudden  variations  of  temperature  or  protracted  cold  with 
dampness  prevail.  This  increase  is  most  probably  associated  with  a  heightened 
vulnerability  due  to  an  increased  tendency  to  catarrhal  affections  of  all  kinds 
(Osier).  It  has  been  shown  that  proper  drainage  of  marshy  districts  hii 
diminished,  to  some  extent,  the  frequency  of  this  disease  (Buchanan),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  mountainous  districts  are  often  remarkable  for  freedom  from 
the  disease. 

Local  Causes. — (1)  Occupation. — ^Persons  whose  employment  expoan 
them  to  different  forms  of  irritating  inhalations  are  particularly  liable.  !■ 
such,  however,  there  is  usually  first  developed  a  fibroid  induration  (tide  Pneii- 
monokoniosis),  and  the  latter  in  turn  is  followed  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  continual  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  noxious  particles,  sudi 
as  is  met  with  in  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  working  or  living  apartments^ 
renders  the  tissues  more  vulnerable. 

(2)  Bronchial  Catarrh. — An  acute  catarrh  of  the  small  bronchi  prepares 
the  soil  for  tuberculous  infection.  Frequently,  however,  this  is  the  first  stfp 
in  tuberculosis,  since  the  latter  disease  almost  invariably  begins  as  a  kxal 
catarrhal  process  involving  the  smaller  apical  bronchi.  Here  may  be  pointed 
out  that  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  (of  protracted  duration — H.  M.  Kmg)  in- 
creases the  receptivity  for  tuberculosis. 

(3)  Tuberculous  Pneumonia. — In  like  manner,  pulmonary  tubeitnilosis 
may  follow  an  unresolved  pneumonia,  but  such  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  instances 
of  tuberculous  pneumonia  primarily. 

(4)  Hemoptysis. — According  to  some  authors  hemoptysis  is  potent  in 
producing  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  most 
instances  in  which  it  appears  to  precede  phthisis  and  to  exert  a  causati\'e 
influence,  it  is,  in  reality,  a  symptom  of  existing  tuberculosis. 

(5)  Pleurisy  may  be,  though  rarely,  the  starting-point  of  phthisis.  Its 
predisposing  efTect  may  be  attributable  to  compression  of  the  lung,  thus 
interfering  with  the  respiratory  excursions,  or  to  the  bronchitis  which  is 
frequently  associated.  Pleurisy  sometimes  initiates  fibroid  induration,  whidi 
may  then  terminate  in  a  tuberculous  affection;  but  the  fact  is  to  be  emphasiied 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  apparently  primary  pleurisy  ire 
tuberculous  in  nature. 

(6)  Intrathoracic  Tumor. — Tuberculosis  is  often  associated  with  intra- 
thoracic tumors,  and  especially  with  aneur^'sm.  Fehde^  has  reported  3 
interesting  cases  of  the  kind. 

(7)  Congenital  or  acquired  contracticm  of  the  orifice  of  the  pnlmimaij 
artery  predisposes  markedly  to  tul)erculosis.  The  lungs  are  often  found  to 
be  undersized  and  ill-;nourished  from  birth. 

(8)  The  statistical  investigations  of  Wotzilka  indicate  that  more  tube^ 
culous  subjects  are  unable  to  bYeathe  normally  through  the  nose  than  those  in 
health. 

(9)  Trauma. — Injuries  to  the  chest  wall,  with  or  without  laceration  of  the 
lung,  are  frequently  followed  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  explanatioo 
of  this  association  is  to  b<*  found  in  the  fact  that  trauma  increases  Uurgely  the 
susceptibility  of  the  parts  injured  by  diminishing  phagocytic  acti\'ity — ^thc 

*  "Lungentubcrculoso  niit  Brusthohlongeschwiilste,"  Inaug.  Diss.^  Leipiig,  18M. 
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natural  power  of  resistance.  It  is  a  familiar  observation  in  surgical  practice 
that  after  injuries  to,  or  operations  on,  joints,  tuberculosis,  often  acute,  fre- 
quently ensues — in  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Traumatism  may  arouse 
a  latent  tuberculosis  into  activity  (Oliver). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Lymph^lands 

(Scrofvla) 

Scrofula  implies  tuberculous  infection,  and  scrofulous  material  inoculated 
upon  susceptible  lower  animals,  especially  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  invariably 
causes  tuberculosis.  The  type  of  organism  (bovine)  is,  however,  less  virulent 
than  that  derived  from  other  sources,  and  this  explains  the  slow  progress  and 
often  latent  character  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glandular  system.  A  major  pre- 
disposing factor  is  age,  this  form  of  tuberculosis  preponderating  in  children. 
Hecker,  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Munich  Pathological  Insti- 
tute, found  that  in  147  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  children  the  lymphatics 
were  affected  in  92  per  cent.;  and  in  young  adults  tuberculous  adenitis  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  rarely  met  with  also  during  and  after  the  middle  period 
of  life.  The  lesions  generally  remain  limited  to  the  glands  first  infected — 
t.  e.,  the  cervical,  mesenteric,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be — and  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  natural  powers  of  resistance  in  the  tissues  are  often  able  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  destructive  forces  (focal  infection).  Another  predisposing 
condition  is  an  acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  cases  are  all  divisible  into  two  groups:  (1)  Local  tuberculous  adenitis, 
and  (2)  general  tuberculous  adenitis. 

(1)  Local  Tuberculous  Adenitis. — (a)  CervicaL — ^This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent form,  and  is  especially  common  among  children. 

Etiology. — Of  2035  persons  examined  by  Valland,  enlarged  cervical  glands 
were  found  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  in  96  per  cent. ;  between  ten  and 
twelve  in  96. 1  per  cent. ;  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  in  84  per  cent. ;  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  in  69.7  per  cent.;  and  between  nineteen  and  twenty-four 
in  68.3  per  cent.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  cervical  lymph-glands 
in  about  68  per  cent,  of  adults.  Negroes  are  found  to  be  more  prone  to  the 
affection  than  whites.  A.  P.  MitchelP  attributes  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
to  cows'  milk  containing  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

Mode  of  Infection, — I  have  stated  before  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  healthy  p)ersons.  The  presence  of 
an  acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  nasopharynx  may  now  lower  the  resistance 
of  the  tissue-cells,  so  that  the  bacilli  may  gain  access  to  the  lymph-current, 
and  through  the  latter  to  the  neighboring  glands,  setting  up  tuberculous 
adenitis.  The  cervical  lymph-glands,  however,  do  not  furnish  a  highly  favor- 
able soil  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  bacilli,  and  hence  the  tendency 
toward  latency. 

The  tonsils,  owing  to  their  free  communication  with  the  atmasphere,  in 
which  there  is  a  wide  diffusion  of  tubercle  bacilli,  may  be  primarily  infected. 
Friedman  suggests  that  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  is  usually  set  up 
by  infection  through  the  food.  But  here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  other  glandular 
structures,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  affection  to  become  encapsulated,  for 
the  reason  that  the  tissue  soil  after  a  prolonged  contest  generally  gains  the 
ascendancy  over  the  invading  bacilli.  The  latter  may,  however,  under  certain 
favorable  conditions  break  down  the  barriers  opposed  by  nature  and  effect 
a  lodgment  in  the  cervical  glands,  or  even  become  widely  diffused  through 
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the  economy.     Thus  Kinckmann  in  64  autopsies  found  25  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
in  12  of  which  the  tonsils  were  affected. 

A  third  mode  of  infection  of  the  cervical  I^Tnph-glands  is  throu^  the 
medium  of  slight  injuries  and  abrasions  of  the  skin  or  certain  forms  of  sldi 
eruptions  (eczema,  etc)  about  the  face  and  neck.  These  serve  as  doors  of 
entrance  for  the  bacilH,  which  find  their  way  into  the  neighboring  lympb- 
glands  through  the  lymph-channels.  Compared  with  infection  from  within, 
this  mode  is  much  less  frequent. 

Symptoms. — The  main  feature  is  a  visible  enlargement  of  the  affected  cerviol 
glands,  chiefly  the  submaxillary.  At  first  the  glands  are  too  small  to  be  e^-en 
palpated;  later,  they  can  be  felt  as  small,  firm  tumors  underneath  the  skin. 
By  and  by  they  appear  as  visible  protuberances,  ranging  in  size  from  that  of 
an  English  walnut  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  or  even  larger.  The  skin  o\'er  the 
enlarged  gland  is  freely  movable,  as  a  rule;  less  frequently  it  becomes  adherent^ 
an  indication  of  suppuration.  When  an  abscess  forms  and  is  allowed  to  open 
spontaneously  there  remains  a  chronic  discharging  sinus.  Suppuratioii  b 
attended  with/e'rrr,  anemia,  and  emaciation.  In  well-marked  cases  the  separate 
tumors  coalesce,  forming  large  and  irregular  masses.  The  affection  is  usuaDr 
bilateral,  though  almost  invariably  it  is  more  marked  on  one  side  than  m 
the  other. 

Not  infrequently,  in  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the  submaxiUair, 
post  cervical,  and  supraclavicular  glands,  there  is  also  involvement  of  the  u3- 
lary,  as  was  the  case  in  a  fatal  instance  in  my  own  practice.  The  patint 
was  a  male  child,  eight  years  of  age,  who  developed  pulmonary  tuberculoa& 
It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  bronchial  glands  also  become  implicatedi 
and  may  excite  lung  tuberculosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  history  and  the  associated  evidences 
(keratitis,  conjuncti\dtis,  eczema  of  the  face,  nasophar^'ngeal  or  bronduil 
catarrh)  coupled  with  the  glandular  enlargement.  Bacilli  have  occasionaDr 
been  found  in  the  purulent  discharge  from  abscesses.  Otis  applied  the  tubef» 
culin  test  and  obtained  positive  reactions  in  62  to  69  per  cent.  The  von  Pirquet 
cutaneous  reaction  may  also  be  employed.  C'oues  urges  that  cases  not  quite 
characteristic  of  tuberculous  cervical  adenitis  should  be  regarded  as  possibly 
gunmiatous,  and  a  careful  study  made  to  prove  or  disprove  this  suppositioD. 

The  cmtrsc  of  this  affection  is  exceedingly  slow,  often  extending  o\rt 
a  number  of  years.  Many  cases,  however,  recover  after  timely  surgicsl 
intervention.  On  the  other  hand,  neglected  cases  are  a  menace  to  the  He 
of  a  patient,  since  they  may  be  followed  by  diffusion  of  the  bacilli,  with  the 
development  of  a  fatal  form  of  disease. 

(6)  Bronchial. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  primary, 
or  secondary  to  infection  of  the  lungs,  and  it  is  commonly  preceded  by  or  as- 
sociated with  bronchial  catarrh^  which  is  its  chief  predisposing  cause.  The 
primary  form  is  met  with  frequently  in  young  children,  the  mediastinal  l\in|A- 
glands  being  affected  uniformly  in  127  cases  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Hos- 
pital (Northrup). 

Tlie  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands  are  the  receptacles  for  all  foreign  sub- 
stances, including  the  tubercle  bacilli  that  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  brondxi- 
pulnionary  phagocytes.  After  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  the  lymph-ghnds 
become  swollen,  tumefied,  and  are  the  seat  of  caseous  change:  later  they  may 
undergo  calcification  or  procewl  to  abscess  formation.  The  latter  may 
rupture  either  into  the  lungs,  into  the  trachea  or  the  bronchi,  or  into  d  pul- 
monary blood-vessel. 

Symptoms. — If  a  fistulous  comnumication  be  established  with  the  ai^ 
passages,  covgh  and  rx pectoral  ion  of  purulent  material,  blood,   and  caseous 
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.  natter  containing  bacilli  will  be  noted.  Schultz  claims  that  lymphocytosis 
seems  to  be  a  constant  accompaniment  and  that  it  may  be  increased  by  the 
injection  of  a  minute  dose  of  tuberculin.  StoU  and  Heublein  call  attention  to 
certain  physical  signs:  "a  'hilus  dimple'  (noted  anteriorly  over  the  hilus  region 
at  the  end  of  inspiration),  dilated  veins,  parasternal  and  paravertebral  dulness, 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  a  well-marked  whispered  broncophony  in  the  inter- 
scapular region  (d'Espine's  sign)."  Roentgenography  should  not  be  omitted  in 
doubtful  cases. 

Secondary  infection  of  the  lung  may  occur  in  this  manner.  When  rupture 
takes  place  into  a  vessel,  systemic  infection  promptly  follows.  Tuberculous 
adenitis  involving  mediastinal  lymph-glands  may  also  lead  to  infection  of  the 
pericardium  (tuberculous  pericarditis). 

(c)  Mesenteric  {Tabes  Mesenterica), — This  may  be  primary  or  secondary, 
the  latter  being  common  as  a  secondary  infection  to  intestinal  tuberculosis. 

The  former  is  rare,  however,  and  the  intestinal  catarrh  with  which  it  is 
associated  is  doubtless  tuberculous  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  mode 
I  of  infection  is  by  swallowing.  The  lesions  presented  are  similar  to  those  met 
'-'    with  in  tuberculous  bronchial  glands. 

The  symptoms  are  not  always  distinctive,  and  may  be  entirely  negative 
during  the  life  of  the  patient;  hence  the  condition  is  often  incidentally  discovered 
during  the  postmortem  examination.  The  local  symptoms  when  marked  are 
due,  in  the  main,  to  an  associated  p>eritonitis.  The  abdomen  is  painful  and 
more  or  less  swollen.  Peritoneal  effusion  is  present,  and  sometimes  sufficient 
in  amount  to  be  detected  by  the  customary  physical  signs.  Large  and  small 
modules  may  sometimes  be  felt.  Diarrhea  is  a  marked  and  an  obstinate 
feature  and  is  usually  due  to  tuberculous  intestinal  ulcers.  Fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent type  is  almost  constantly  present,  causing  emaciation,  and  the  objective 
changes  (pallor  of  skin,  mucous  membranes)  due  to  anemia  become  pronounced. 
This  form  of  tuberculosis  may  persist  as  a  local  condition,  but  there  is  danger 
of  extension  to  other  organs  (pleura,  lungs).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  adult 
puhnonary  tuberculosis  may  be  followed  by  involvement  of  the  mesenteric 
Inlands  without  involvement  of  the  intestines,  and  in  such  instances  there  occurs 
an  extension  by  contiguity  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  that  pass  through 
the  diaphragm,  and  finally,  in  adults,  primary  tuberculous  new  growths  may 
be  met  with  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Diagnosis, — A  probable  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  if  careful  attention 
be  paid  conjointly  to  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  aiid  course  of  the  affection. 
The  detection  in  a  child  of  a  tumor  which  may  be  moderately  hard,  doughy, 
or  even  fluctuating  will  aid  materially  in  the  diagnosis,  and  will  also  afford 
evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  in  other  organs.  The  von  Pirquet  cutaneous 
reaction  will  be  found  present. 

(2)  General  Tuberculous  Adenitis. — This  term  implies  tul>erculous  dis- 
ease of  the  lymph-glands  throughout  the  body,  with  little  if  any  involvement 
of  other  organs;  it  is  a  rare  condition.  The  affection  may  begin  as  a  local 
tuberculous  lymphadenitis,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  glands  of  the  body  becom- 
ing secondarily  implicated.  The  primary  seat  of  the  trouble  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  the  cervical  lymph-glands,  though  in  one  instance  observed  by  my- 
self the  mesenteric  glands  first  became  affected,  the  case  terminating  in  pleuro- 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis, — There  is  protracicd  fctcr,  the  temperature  being 
of  the  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  Wasting  and  debility  are  progressive 
until  the  patient  presents  a  decidedly  puny  aspect,  while  the  lymph-glands 
that  are  accessible  to  inspection  and  palpation  are  more  or  less  enlarged  and 
manifest  a  marked  tendency  to  suppuration.    The  affection  is  usually  chronic, 
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though  very  exceptionally  it  may  exhibit  an  acute  course.  One  of  the  duct 
dangers  overhanging  the  sufferer  in  this  affection  is  that,  owing  to  liberttiai 
of  the  baciUi,  the  meninges  or  the  lungs  may  become  tubercnilous;  these  casei 
may  also  eventuate  in  death  from  asthenia.  Cases  in  which  the  glands  are 
but  little  enlarged,  while  the  general  features  are  marked,  are  puzzling.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  when  the  superficial  lymph-glands  are  greatly  enlarged,  the 
affection  may  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Hodgkin's  disease. 


Acute  Tuberculosis 

This  form  of  tuberculosis  is  characterized  anatomically  by  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  miliary  tubercles  in  many  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the  bodv. 
In  some  instances  the  new  growths  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  through  al 
the  organs  of  the  body,  manifesting  the  clinical  symptoms  of  an  acute  geih 
eral  infection.  In  other  instances  there  is  a  tendency  to  centralization  of  tuber- 
culous growths,  as,  for  example,  in  the  lungs  (pulmonary  variety)  or  in  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (meningeal  variety). 

Pathology. — ^The  fact  is  to  be  emphasized  that  somewhere  in  the  body 
there  is  an  old  tuberculous  focus.  Apart  from  this  primary  lesion,  the  anatomie 
changes  consist  in  the  widely  disseminated  miliary  tubercles.  Their  most 
frequent  seats  are  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen;  less  commonly,  the  marrow  of 
the  bones,  the  heart,  the  choroid,  and  the  meninges.  In  some  of  the  organs, 
particularly  the  meninges,  lungs,  etc.,  the  tubercles  may  be  readily  peroeired 
Iw  the  naked  eye,  while  in  others  they  frequently  cannot  be  detected  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  of  the  moie 
protracted  cases  the  nodular  tubercles  may  grow  into  foci  of  considerdJe 
size,  ranging  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  pea. 

Etiology. — This  has  been,  in  the  main,  given  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral etiology  of  tuberculosis  (vide  supra),  though  a  few  special  points  remain 
to  be  adduced.  The  acute  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  decidedly  more  fre- 
quent during  infancy  and  childhood  than  during  adult  life,  and  with  fev 
exceptions  the  cases  are  secondary  to  a  local  tuberculous  focus  in  one  or  more 
lymph-glands  (tracheal,  bronchial,  mesenteric)  or  in  the  lungs,  which  breib 
into  a  blood-vessel,  whence  the  bacilli  are  disseminated  throughout  the  body. 
More  rarely  a  pre-existing  tuberculous  focus  in  the  kidneys,  the  bones,  or  the 
skin  may  give  rise  to  the  affection.  The  occurrence  of  certain  other  acute 
infectious  diseases  (such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  influenza)  in  children, 
and  typhoid  fever  and  lobar  pneumonia  (especially  with  delayed  resolution) 
in  adults,  may  be  followed  by  acute  tuberculosis. 

Clinical  History. — That  miliary  tubercles  may  exist  in  many  organs 
Oi  the  body  (liver,  heart,  etc.)  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms  is  a  noteworthy 
fact.  Cohnheini  and  Manz  have  discovered  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  cfaornd 
with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  alone. 

The  following  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  distinguished : 


GENERAL  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS 
(a)  Typhoid  Form 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  general  infection  of  the  body,  there  hrinjc 
m  most  cases  a  period  of  {tiruhation,  during  which  the  patient  complains  d 
malaise,  headadie,  chilliness,  feverishness,  and  increasing  debility.  Rawly 
the  (>7i,set  is  coinparatively  audden.  The  reliction  of  the  nervous  s^'^tem  agaiast 
the  poison,  which  is  now  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  shown  by  sudi 
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nymptoms  as  the  fever^  which  rapidly  increases,  a  rapidt  feeble  pulse,  and 
wiental  dvlness  or  ddirium.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  and  sometimes  also  brown. 
The  respirations  are  accelerated,  and  there  is  more  or  less  cyanosis,  with  which 
symptom  is  associated  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  pallor  of  countenance. 
Coincidently  with  the  febrile  exacerbations  the  cheeks  wear  a  circumscribed 
bhish.  Among  the  rarer  early  symptoms  is  epistaxis.  The  patient  soon  be- 
comes either  profoundly  prostrated  or  anxious;  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
course  is  protracted,  weakness,  anemia,  and  especially  emaciation  are  well 
marked  and  assume  diagnostic  importance.  These  cases  sometimes  pass 
into  the  pulmonary  or  the  meningeal  form,  the  patients  often  succumbing 
speedily  to  such  localized  developments. 

Fever. — The  temperature  usually  pursues  a  high  range,  although  there  are 
a  few  cases  in  which  the  entire  course  is  afebrile.  Again,  it  occurs  not  infre- 
quently that  the  temperature  is  normal  or  nearly  so  for  a  short  period.  The 
usual  temperature-curve  ranges  at  first  between  102®  and  104°  F.  (38.8°-40** 
C),  and  then  continues  to  rise,  with  the  development  of  the  serious  general 
condition  in  a  way  exactly  similar  to  ^that  observed  in  typhoid  fever.  In 
many  instances  the  fever  is  irregularly  remitting,  at  least  at  intervals,  if  not 
so  constantly.  Thus,  periods  of  irregular  fever  may  alternate  with  others  of 
continued,  and  later  deeply  remittent  or  distinctly  intermittent,  fever. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  are  not  promi- 
nent. In  smaller  number  headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  and  often  stupor 
become  marked  at  an  early  stage  and  may  persist.  They  are  due  to  the  general 
infection. 

Circulatory  System. — ^The  pulse  is  small,  low  systolic  and  diastolic  pressure, 
and  its  rate  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  fever,  varying  from  100  to  140  or  higher. 
It  may  become  irregular,  particularly  if  the  meninges  be  involved.  The 
total  leukocyte  count  is  often  decreased  with  a  relative  increase  in  lympho- 
cytes. 

Respiratory  System. — The  breath  is  somewhat  hurried  and  labored;  there 
is  a  cough,  but  it  is  not  annoying  as  a  rule;  and  there  is  a  slight  expectoration 
which  is  not  characteristic.  If  there  be  present  simultaneously  in  the  lungs 
an  old  tuberculous  focus  the  exi>ectoration  may  be  more  profuse  and  typical. 
The  bacilli  are  also  absent  from  the  sputum  unless  an  old  tuberculous  lesion 
exists  in  the  lungs. 

The  phsrsical  signs  are  those  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis,  though  signs  of  con- 
solidation or  pleurisy  may  develop  late  in  the  course  of  the  affection.  Such 
signs,  however,  may  be  evidences  of  an  old  tuberculous  affection. 

Digestive  System. — As  before  noted,  there  are  anorexia  and  a  dry  tongue 
(symptoms  due  to  the  systemic  infection),  while  vomiting  may  occur  at  the 
outset,  and  excessive  thirst  is  common.  The  spleen  usually  becomes  enlarged, 
though  only  to  a  slight  extent,  as  a  rule. 

Ocular  Symptoms. — The  important  symptom  presented  by  the  eye  is  the 
presence  of  choroid  tubercles.  Their  demonstration  is  only  possible  with  the 
skilled  ophthalmologist.  Their  absence,  however,  does  not  militate  against 
the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  Tileston  has  described  an  eruption,  in  cases 
occurring  among  children,  which  consists  of  scattered,  discrete  papules  about 
the  size  of  a  pinhead,  and  on  these  are  tiny  vesicles  with  cloudy  contents  or 
minute  pustules,  followed  by  drying,  with  slight  incrustation. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  table  on  page  236  I  have  endeavored  to  contrast  points 
of  dissimilarity  between  this  disease  and  typhoid  fever: 
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INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 


Acute  General  Miliary  Tuberculosis 

Family  history  of  tuberculosis,  or  pres- 
ence of  an  old  focus. 
Evolution  of  the  disease  not  characteristic. 
Epistaxis  rare. 

Fever-curve  of  decidedly  irregular  t>T)e. 
Pulse  rapid,  out  of  proportion  to  fever. 

Respiration  rapid  and  labored. 
Face  dusky,  with  peculiar  pallor. 
Abdominal  s^-mptoms  are  not  suggestive. 

No  characteristic  eruption. 

Von  Pirauet  reaction  usually  positive. 
Knee-jerk  may  be  absent. 
Choroid  tubercles  may  be  detected. 
Tubercle  bacilli  not  demonstrable  in  the 
blood. 

Hemorrhage  from  bowels  exceptional. 
Perforative  peritonitis  absent.^ 


Typhoid  Fbveb 

Coexistent  with  an  epidonic  or  foUomqg 

previous  cases  of  typhoid. 
Evolution  of  the  diseaae  is  characteristi 
Epistaxis  a  ccmimon  early  symptom. 
Temperature-curve  of  the  continued  typt 
Pulse  often  dicrotic;  alow  in  proportion  to 

fever. 
Respiration  moderatly  increased. 
No  duskiness  of  face. 
Abdominal   symptoms    (stools,    enlaigei 

spleen,  tympanites,  etc.)  miggestire. 
The  eruption    (appearing    in    saeotmn 

crops)  IS  distinctive. 
Widal  reaction  present. 
Knee-jerk  never  wanting. 
Choroid  tubercles  absent. 
Cultures  from  venous  blood  show  typhoid 

bacilli.    They  may  also  be  found  in  tfct 

stools  and  unne. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  common. 
Perforative  peritonitis  often  present. 


The  tuberculin  test  may  prove  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 


(6)  PuLHoiuRT  Form 

Though  all  gradations  between  the  typhoid  and  the  pufanonaiy  typa 
occur,  the  latter  should  be  recognized  and  briefly  described.  It  may  dei^kp 
suddenly,  the  ushering-in  symptom  being  sometimes  a  chill,  thou^  HMRV 
frequently  there  is  a  premonitory  period,  during  which  the  general  health  fub 
materially.  Some  acute  illness,  as  measles  or  whooping-cough,  in  which  tbm 
has  been  marked  catarrhal  bronchitis,  often  constitutes  the  point  of  departure 
for  this  variety. 

The  respiratory  9ym}t(oms  are  early  prominent,  and  later  prepondentr  in 
the  clinicsil  picture.  From  the  start  there  is  dyspnea,  and  this  graduaUy  in- 
creases until  the  respirations  become  rapid  (40  to  60  per  minute).  \^"h«« 
dyspnea  Ixxx-^mos  pn^nounced,  the  face  presents  a  characteristic  cjTUiotic 
piiiior.  The  ci>ugh  at  first  is  nuxierately  severe,  but  it  soon  becomes  t^ouU^ 
some,  Winj:  fret|uont  and  attended  with  a  slight  expectoration,  which,  howem, 
is  non-characteristic. 

The  physical  sifns  are  those  of  bronchopneumonia,  and  the  latter  may  or 
may  not  In*  proociiiHl  by  the  signs  of  generalized  bronchitis.  With  the  onset 
of  ivnsoliilation  there  appear  spi">ts  that  yield  either  dulness  or  a  tympanitic 
ivsi-^naiuv  on  |x*roussion,  and  bn>ncho vesicular  breathing  with  numerous  sub* 
oropiiaiii  raK^s  on  auscultation. 

The  general  symptoms  are  marked  from  the  beginning.  The  fern  is 
high— frxMu  lav^  to  UVr^  F.  vavJ.4M0.r>'  C.^  or  often  higher.  The  pube 
rangt^s  (rom  UX^  lo  140.  is  small,  ftvble.  and  si^metimes  irregular,  and  it  may  bf 
niort^  rapivl  still  iluring  the  advancvil  stage  of  the  affection  (Fig.  20).  CcpeW 
symptoms  rart^ly  ap^var. 

Tho  course,  as  a  ruU\  is  more  pnMongeii  than  that  of  general  miliaiy 
tuU^nnilosis.  ox^vpt  in  chiUln^n.  in  whom  it  often  runs  an  exceedingly  acntf 
a^iirs<\  .\s  tho  onvi  appiwiohi^s  :ho  signs  of  suffocation  are  gradually  intcna- 
titxl.  and  tinalK"  lead  to  a  fatal  Torniination. 

« 

Tho  diagnosis  is  liittiouh :  but  a  family  histor>"  of  tuberculosis,  a  kao^ 
oilge  of  tho  pn>-i*\isionvv  of  a  rubcroulous  focus  or  of  an  antecedent  pwfr 

*  S*;v  aIs^  Diffor^T.Tial  I>iagnv.>*is  of  Typhoid 
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posing  affection  will  aid  in  its  recognition.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  perhaps  not 
demonstrable  in  the  sputum  unless  an  old  tuberculous  lesion  is  present. 
Occasionally  either  tuberculous  meningitis  or  peritonitis  supervenes,  and  aids 


in  remoWng  the  doubt,  and  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  choroid  tuber- 
des  are  detectable.  These  points,  together  with  the  more  marked  general 
symptoms,  will  usually  enable  the  clinician  to  distinguish  this  variety  of  tuber- 
culosia  from  non-tubercuious  bronchoptKumonia. 
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(c)  Cerebral  or  MENmosAL  Forh  (Tuberculoids  MENmcins) 

This  variety  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  appearing  in  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  When  it  develops  the  syin|>- 
toms  referable  to  other  organs  than  the  meninges  are  in  abeyance.  With 
reference  to  the  etiology,  the  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  most  cases  occur 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years;  it  may,  however,  be  met  with  at 
any  time  of  life.  The  affection  frequently  has  its  origin  in  tuberculous  bronchial 
glands  (Jacobi),  and  the  history  of  a  fall  is  common.  A  few  cases  have  been 
found  to  be  associated  with  erythema  nodosum.  Exceptionally  the  meninges 
are  primarily  involved. 

Pathology. — ^The  chief  site  of  the  tubercles  in  children  is  the  pia  mater 
at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  (basilar  meningitis),  while  in  adults  the  pia  at  the 
vertex  is  more  apt  to  be  involved.  The  membrane  surrounding  the  tubercles 
may  not  be  inflamed,  there  being  a  simple  tuberculous  deposit.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  or  less  inflammation,  with  serofibrinous  or  fibrinopurulent  exuda- 
tion, is  generally  present  in  the  region  of  the  base.  This  exudate  is  usually 
abundant  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  may  find  its  way  to  the  external  surface 
of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  gray  in  color,  transparent,  and  gelatinous,  and  con- 
tains in  its  meshes  the  tubercles,  which  appear  as  grayish-white  bodies,  and 
which  in  cases  of  equal  severity  may  be  either  numerous  or  scanty.  They 
may  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  to  that  of  a  French  pea.  The  branches  of  the  Sylvian  artery  may  be 
implicated,  either  owing  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  exudate  or  to  the  obliterat- 
ing arteritis  produced  by  a  tuberculous  infiltration.  The  pia  looks  like  wet 
blotting-paper  over  the  quadrangle  at  the  base  (Gray).  Elsewhere  it  is  thick- 
ened and  opaque,  though  easily  detachable.  Osier  says:  "The  arteries  of 
the  interior  and  posterior  perforated  spaces  should  be  carefully  withdrawn 
and  searched,  as  upon  them  nodular  tubercles  may  be  found  when  not  present 
elsewhere.  In  doubtful  cases  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  should  be  very  care- 
fully removed,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  black  background,  and  examined 
with  a  low  objective.  The  tubercles  are  then  seen  as  nodular  enlargements 
on  the  smaller  arteries."  Involvement  of  the  chief  vessels  that  nourish  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles  and  the  ependyma,  and  stretch  from  the  vermis  cere- 
belli  forward  over  the  quadrigemia,  explains  the  constant  presence  of  a  turbid 
fluid  in  the  ventricles,  with  softening  of  their  walls.  As  the  result  of  undue 
intraventricular  pressure  the  cerebral  convultions  become  more  or  less  flattened, 
with  effacement  of  the  sulci.  The  cortex,  to  a  variable  depth,  is  generally  the 
seat  of  red  softening,  and  more  rarely  of  white  softening  alone.  The  tuber- 
culous infiltration  involves  the  cranial  nerves. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is  a  prodromal  period  which  lasts  one  or  more  weeks, 
during  which  the  patient  (usually  a  child)  is  pale,  peevish,  has  headache  and 
photophobia,  and  grinds  its  teeth  during  sleep;  the  tongue  is  coated,  appetite 
impaired,  and  there  may  be  occasional  vomiting,  either  propulsive  or  regurgita- 
tive.  Constipation  is  present  and  may  be  marked.  Among  rare  premonitoiy 
symptoms  are  slight  hyperesthesia  of  the  abdomen  and  a  diminished  urinary 
secretion.  A  tendency  to  emaciation  is  quite  constant.  These  prodromal 
symptoms  present  variations  as  to  their  number  and  combinations  in  different 
cases.  In  few  instances  only  is  the  onset  acute.  The  symptoms  usually  in- 
dicate basic  meningitis,  and  at  first  there  is  associated  considerable  mental 
excitement;  later  there  are  pressure-symptoms  (caused  by  the  exudate), 
with  total  loss  of  the  mental  faculties. 

(1)  Stage  of  Cerebral  Excitement. — ^The  invasion  b  generally  gradual,  or 
even  quite  insidious,  its  most  characteristic  phenomena  being  severe  vomdm^i 
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marked  headache,  and  ckills  followed  by  fever.  Certain  other  symptoms  now 
arrest  the  attention,  such  as  extreme  irritability,  screaming,  and  great  obstinacy, 
and  occasionally  drowsiness  appears  early.  When  the  onset  is  sudden  the 
disease  may  be  disclosed  by  convulsions,  paralysis,  wild  delirium,  or  coma. 
The  (sttablished  disease  exhibits  certain  distinctive  features.  The  pain  is 
often  most  excruciating,  causing  the  child  to  utter  short  penetrating  screams 
(hydrocephalic  cry),  and  in  rare  instances  the  sharp  cries  may  be  continuous 
and  lead  to  physical  exhaustion.  The  headache  is  increased  by  light,  noise, 
or  movement.  Vertigo  is  common;  the  pupils  are  contracted  at  this  period; 
the  face  pales  and  then  flushes;  the  pupils  alternately  dilate  and  expand; 
and  the  expression  is  sometimes  sad,  though  more  often  stupid.  Generally 
hv-peresthesia  or  dysesthesia  may  appear,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  mind- 
wandering  at  night,  though  active  delirium  is  rare.  T aches  cerebrales  may 
l)f  obtained,  but  are  not  characteristic.  The  patient  is  intolerant  of  every 
fonn  of  disturbance.  All  the  symptoms  of  the  prodromal  stage  are  now 
a^sgravated;  slight  muscular  twitchings  and  sleep-starts  occur;  the  vomiting 
b  apparently  causeless,  and  may  be  frequently  repeated,  and  constipation 
persistH. 

Ferer  is  present,  but  is  of  slow  development,  and  rarely  rises  higher  than 
102^  or  m""  F.  (38.0^-39.4°  C.)  in  the  evening.  The  akin  is  dry  and  harsh. 
Tlie  pulse  is  slow  or  moderately  accelerated,  but  soon  quickens  to  120  or  even 
130,  and  later  it  may  be  irregular.  At  times  the  pupils  are  unequally  con- 
tracted, and  ptosis  is  usually  an  early  sign. 

(2)  Second  or  Transitioiial  Stage. — ^The  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation 
now  abate,  the  patient  becoming  more  quiet,  while  mental  dulness  often  super- 
venes. The  vomiting  and  headache  gradually  subside,  and  the  child  rarely 
cries  out.  The  abdomen  is  now  distinctly  scaphoid  and  the  head  occasionally 
R-fracted.  Constipation  is  obstinate.  The  evidences  of  localized  organic 
f«)ci,  such  as  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  followed  by  strabismus, 
puwis,  or  paralyses  of  the  face  or  limbs,  may  appear.  Generalized  convulsions 
may  occur,  and  muscular  tremors  and  athetoid  movements  may  appear.  Both 
pupila  (or  one  only)  may  be  dilated  as  intracranial  pressure  develops;  patchy 
flushing  of  the  face  is  common.    The  respiration  is  now  irregular  and  sighing. 

(3)  The  Stage  of  Paralysis. — On  account  of  the  exudation  the  mental 
facilities  are  abolished,  so  that  the  patient  is  comatose,  though  convulsions 
or  localized  spasms  of  the  muscles  in  different  parts  of  the  body  (neck,  back, 
limhs,  etc.)  may  be  observed.  Optic  neuritis  develops,  while  the  paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles  above  noted  deepens.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  the  eyes 
are  partly  closed,  and  the  eyeballs  at  intervals  slowly  and  alternately  move 
in  a  hiteral  direction.  Hemiplegia  sometimes  develops,  and  more  rarely 
monoplegia,  affecting  the  face  or  one  of  the  extremities.  There  may  be  paralysis 
«f  the  third  nerve,  with  involvement  of  the  face,  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  limbs 
on  the  opposite  side  (a  combination  of  symptoms  first  observed  by  Weber), 
umi^ucnt  upon  a  lesion  localized  in  the  internal  inferior  portion  of  the  cms. 
Monoplegia  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances 
L^Aociated  with  aphasia.  Exceptionally  aphasia  and  brachial  monoplegia 
have  been  combined.  The  temperature  in  the  early  part  of  this  stage  usually 
ft*:*  to  103**  F.  (39.4**  C.)  or  higher,  but  later  it  may  drop  to  a  subnormal  level, 
*nrf  in  rare  instances  as  low  as  94°  F.  (34.4°  C).  Immediately  preceding  the 
fiul  termination  the  temperature  may  rise  to  106°  or  107°  F.  (41.1°-41.6°  C), 
tbr  pulse  becoming  frequent,  small,  and  irregular.  Anesthesia  comes  on  with 
mfral  muscular  relaxation. 

Occasionally  a  typhoid  state  (great  prostration,  dry  tongue,  diarrhea,  etc.) 
Otty  develop,  and  Cheyne-Stokes   respiration  is  almost  invariably  present 
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(e)  Cerebral  or  Meningeal  Forh  (Tdbercolods  Meningitis) 

This  variety  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  appearing  in  not  less  dun 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  When  it  develops  the  s}Tiip- 
toins  referable  to  other  organs  than  the  meninges  are  in  abeyance.  Wid 
reference  to  the  etiology,  the  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  most  cases  occur 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years;  it  may,  however,  be  met  with  at 
any  time  of  life.  The  affection  frequently  has  its  origin  in  tuberculous  brondiial 
glands  (Jacobi),  and  the  history  of  a  fall  is  common.  A  few  cases  have  been 
found  to  be  associated  with  erythema  nodosum.  Exceptionally  the  meninges 
are  primarily  involved. 

Pathology. — The  chief  site  of  the  tubercles  in  children  is  the  pia  nutw 
at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  (basilar  meningitis),  while  in  adults  the  pia  at  the 
vertex  is  more  apt  to  be  involved.  The  membrane  surrounding  the  tubercio 
may  not  be  inflamed,  there  being  a  simple  tuberculous  deposit.  On  the  othff 
hand,  more  or  less  inflammation,  with  serofibrinous  or  fibrinopurulent  exuda- 
tion, is  generally  present  in  the  region  of  the  base.  This  exudate  is  usuaDr 
abundant  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  may  find  its  way  to  the  external  surface 
of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  gray  in  color,  transparent,  and  gelatinous,  and  con- 
tains in  its  meshes  the  tubercles,  which  appear  as  grayish-white  bodies,  and 
which  in  cases  of  equal  severity  may  be  either  numerous  or  scanty.  They 
may  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  vary  from  the  siie  of  i 
pinhead  to  that  of  a  French  pea.  The  branches  of  the  Sylvian  artery  may  be 
implicated,  either  owing  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  exudate  or  to  the  obliterat- 
ing arteritis  produced  by  a  tuberculous  infiltration.  The  pia  looks  like  vet 
blotting-paper  over  the  quadrangle  at  the  base  (Gray).  Elsewhere  it  is  thick- 
ened and  opaque,  though  easily  detachable.  Osier  says:  "The  arteries  rf 
the  interior  and  posterior  perforated  spaces  should  be  carefully  withdraws 
and  searched,  as  upon  them  nodular  tubercles  may  be  found  when  not  present 
elsewhere.  In  doubtful  cases  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  should  be  ven-  carf- 
fully  removed,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  black  background,  and  examined 
with  a  low  objective.  The  tubercles  are  then  seen  as  nodular  enlargements 
on  the  smaller  arteries."  Involvement  of  the  chief  vessels  that  nourish  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles  and  the  ependyma,  and  stretch  from  the  vermis  ceif" 
belli  forward  over  the  quadrigemia,  explains  the  constant  presence  of  a  turbid 
fluid  in  the  ventricles,  with  softening  of  their  walls.  As  the  rc*sult  of  undue 
intraventricular  pressure  the  cerebral  convultions  become  more  or  less  flattened, 
with  effacement  of  the  sulci.  The  cortex,  to  a  variable  depth,  is  generally  the 
seat  of  red  softening,  and  more  rarely  of  white  softening  alone.  The  tube^ 
culous  infiltration  involves  the  cranial  nerves. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a  prodromal  period  which  lasts  one  or  more  weeks. 
during  whicli  the  patient  (usually  a  child)  is  pale,  p)eevish,  has  headache  and 
photophobia,  and  grinds  its  teetli  during  sleep;  the  tongue  is  coated,  appetite 
impaired,  and  there  may  be  occasional  vomiting,  either  propulsive  or  regurgita- 
tive.  Constipation  is  present  and  may  be  marked.  Among  rare  premonitoxv 
symptoms  are  slight  hyperesthesia  of  the  abdomen  and  a  diminished  urinary 
secretion.  A  trndency  to  cvinviation  is  quite  constant.  These  prodromal 
symptoms  present  variations  as  to  their  number  and  combinations  in  different 
cases.  In  few  instances  only  is  the  onset  acute.  The  symptoms  usually  in- 
dicate basic  meningitis,  and  at  first  there  is  associated  considerable  mental 
exciteni(»nt;  later  there  are  pressure-symptoms  (caused  by  the  exudate), 
with  total  loss  of  the  mental  faculties. 

(1)  Stage  of  Cerebral  Excitement. — The  invasion  is  generally  gradual,  or 
even  cjuite  insidious,  its  most  characteristic  phenomena  being  severe  wmiiinf. 
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WMfked  headache^  and  chills  followed  by  fever.  Certain  other  symptoms  now 
arrest  the  attention,  such  as  extreme  irritability,  screaming,  and  great  obstinacy. 
and  occasionally  drowsiness  appears  early.  When  the  onset  is  sudden  the 
disease  may  be  disclosed  by  convulsions,  paralysis,  wild  delirium,  or  coma. 
The  established  disease  exhibits  certain  distinctive  features.  The  pain  is 
often  most  excruciating,  causing  the  child  to  utter  short  penetrating  screams 
Oiydrocephalic  cry),  and  in  rare  instances  the  sharp  cries  may  be  continuous 
and  lead  to  physical  exhaustion.  The  headache  is  increased  by  light,  noise, 
or  movement.  Vertigo  is  common;  the  pupils  are  contracted  at  this  period; 
the  face  pales  and  then  flushes;  the  pupils  alternately  dilate  and  expand; 
and  the  expression  is  sometimes  sad,  though  more  often  stupid.  Generally 
hyperesthesia  or  dysesthesia  may  appear,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  mind- 
wandering  at  night,  though  active  delirium  is  rare.  Taches  cerebrates  may 
be  obtained,  but  are  not  characteristic.  The  patient  is  intolerant  of  every 
form  of  disturbance.  All  the  symptoms  of  the  prodromal  stage  are  now 
aggravated;  slight  muscular  twitchings  and  sleep-starts  occur;  the  vomiting 
is  apparently  causeless,  and  may  be  frequently  rep>eated,  and  constipation 
persists. 

Fever  is  present,  but  is  of  slow  development,  and  rarely  rises  higher  than 
102"*  or  103"*  F.  (38.0^-39.4°  C.)  in  the  evening.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh. 
The  pulse  is  slow  or  moderately  accelerated,  but  soon  quickens  to  120  or  even 
130,  and  later  it  may  be  irregular.  At  times  the  pupils  are  unequally  con- 
tracted, and  ptosis  is  usually  an  early  sign. 

(2)  Second  or  Transitional  Stage. — The  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation 
now  abate,  the  patient  becoming  more  quiet,  while  mental  dulness  often  super- 
venes. The  vomiting  and  headache  gradually  subside,  and  the  child  rarely 
cries  out.  The  abdomen  is  now  distinctly  scaphoid  and  the  head  occasionally 
retracted.  Constipation  is  obstinate.  The  evidences  of  localized  organic 
foci,  such  as  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  followed  by  strabismus, 
ptosis,  or  paralyses  of  the  face  or  limbs,  may  appear.  Generalized  convulsions 
may  occur,  and  muscular  tremors  and  athetoid  movements  may  appear.  Both 
pupils  (or  one  only)  may  be  dilated  as  intracranial  pressure  develops;  patchy 
flushing  of  the  face  is  common.     The  respiration  is  now  irregular  and  sighing. 

(3)  The  Stage  of  Paralysis. — On  account  of  the  exudation  the  mental 
faculties  are  abolished,  so  that  the  patient  is  comatose,  though  convulsions 
or  localized  spasms  of  the  muscles  in  different  parts  of  the  body  (neck,  back, 
limbs,  etc.)  may  be  observed.  Optic  neuritis  develops,  while  the  paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles  above  noted  deej)ens.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  the  eyes 
are  partly  closed,  and  the  eyeballs  at  intervals  slowly  and  alternately  move 
in  a  lateral  direction.  Hemiplegia  sometimes  develops,  and  more  rarely 
monoplegia,  affecting  the  face  or  one  of  the  extremities.  There  may  be  paralysis 
of  the  third  nerve,  with  involvement  of  the  face,  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  limbs 
on  the  opposite  side  (a  combination  of  symptoms  first  observed  by  Weber), 
consequent  upon  a  lesion  localized  in  the  internal  inferior  portion  of  the  cms. 
Monoplegia  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances 
associated  with  aphasia.  Exceptionally  aphasia  and  brachial  monoplegia 
have  l)een  combined.  The  temptTature  in  the  early  part  of  this  stage  usually 
rises  to  103**  F.  (39.4°  C)  or  higher,  hut  later  it  may  drop  to  a  subnormal  level, 
and  in  rare  instancies  as  low  as  94°  F.  (34.4°  ('.).  Imme<liately  preceding  the 
fatal  termination  the  temj)erature  may  rise  to  10()°or  107°  F.  (41.1°-41.r)°('.), 
the  pulse  becoming  frequent,  small,  and  irregular.  Anesthesia  comes  on  with 
general  muscular  relaxation. 

Occasionally  a  typhoid  stale  (great  prostration,  dry  tongue,  diarrhea,  etc.) 
may  develop,  and  Cheyne-Stokes   respiration   is  almost  invariably  present 
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preceding  the  fatal  event.  Leukocytosis  has  been  observed.  Maoewn 
first  pointed  out  that  if  the  patient  is  caused  to  assume  the  upright  positioi 
with  the  head  inclined  to  one  side,  percussion  over  the  pterion  gives  a  tympanitie 
note  which  is  indicative  of  internal  hydrocephalus.  Koplik  found  this  sign 
ent  in  34  of  52  cases. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Examination, — The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
hyperemia  of  the  disk,  later  the  changes  belonging  to  neuritis  (swelling  ind 
striation)  appear,  and  choroidal  tubercles  may  be  detected. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  based  largely  upon  the  results  of  lumbar  puncture. 
A  clear  fluid  under  pressure  is  indicative  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  poliomye- 
litis, cerebrospinal  syphilis,  brain  tumor,  or  meningismus;  cloudy  fluid,  of 
meningococcic  or  pyogenic  meningitis  of  some  type,  according  to  De  Bois  and 
Neal.  The  fluid  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  bacteiia* 
the  differential  cell  count  made,  and  chemical  tests  employed.  Turbid  fluidi 
show  practically  no  cells,  but  polynuclears,  leukocytes,  and  pus.  In  dcv 
fluids  there  are  usually  20  to  30  cells  to  a  field,  90  per  cent,  of  which  are  mcMio- 
nuclears.  The  chemical  tests  include  Noguchi's  test  for  globulin,  whidi  ii 
present  in  inflammatory  conditions  but  absent  in  meningismus.  Albumin  ii 
present  in  inflammatory  conditions.  Absence  of  reduction  of  Fehling^s 
solution  occasionally  occurs  in  meningitis.  The  differentiation  of  tuberculooi 
meningitis  from  central  nervous  syphilis,  brain  tumor,  and  meningismus,  con- 
ditions associated  with  clear  spinal  fluid,  is  usually  made  without  any  diflBcuhy 
from  the  symptoms,  signs,  and  the  chemical  changes  in  the  fluid.  Vthe^ 
however,  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  found  in  the  fluid  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  fluids  of  tuberculous  meningitis  and  poliom}'diti& 
Likewise  the  symptoms  presenting  cerebral  symptoms  of  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis and  poliomyelitis  in  the  early  stages  closely  resemble  one  anothfr. 
The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  oondi* 
tions : 

Tuberculous  Meningitis 

Frequently  associat^xi   with   tuberculosis 

elsewhere,  e.  g.,  bronchial  glands. 
Prodromes — insidious,  headache,  anorexia, 

irritability. 
Fever  of  slow  development. 

Transient  paralyses. 
Projectile  vomiting,  night  cries. 
Remission  and  recurrence  of  symptoms 

usual. 
Impossible  to  arouse  child — in  stuporous 

stage. 
Leukocytes  usually  not  increased. 

Spinal  fluid — more  marked  increase  in 
albumin  and  globulin. 

Fehling's  reduced  imperfectly  or  incom- 
pletely. 

Tubercle  bacilli  occasionallv  found. 


Anterior  Poliomteutis 
History  of  epidemic;  contact. 

Prodromes  suggesting  gastro-intestinal  <t 

upper  respiratory  inaction. 
High  fever — sudden  in  onset  with  tuid 

fall. 
Permanent  paralysis. 
Usually  absent. 
Rarely  any  remission. 

Child  can  be  aroused,  but  at  once  falls  back 

into  stuporous  condition. 
Leukoc3rtc»i8    and    polynuclear   incRiR 

usually  found. 
Not  so  marked. 

Fehling's  solution  promptly  reduced. 

Never  found. 


The  positive  ninhydrin  reaction  in  the  spinal  fluid  aids  in  differentiating 
this  disease  from  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  septic  infections,  and,  in  children. 
digestive  disturhances,  or  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  other  clinical  data. 

Clinical  Types. — (a)  Mild  Tjrpe. — The  marked  or  alarming  symptoms 
(tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  convulsions,  and  paralysis)  develop  at  alitf 
period.     In  this  class  should  be  placed  those  cases  in  which  the  meningitis 
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is  but  feebly  indicated — e.  g.,  when  it  is  but  a  small  factor  in  the  condition  of 
acute  general  tuberculosis. 

(b)  Malignant  or  Rapid  Form. — ^This  t^'pe  is  comparatively  rare,  occurring 
most  frequently  in  adult  life,  while  the  lesions  have  their  seat  almost  ex- 
dusively  upon  the  convexity.  The  onset  is  marked  by  the  most  frightful 
tetanic  convulsions,  which  precipitate  a  fatal  termination  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

(c)  Chronic  Type. — Cases  pursuing  a  chronic  course  are  rarely  encountered, 
and  the  symptoms  usually  point  to  localized  cerebral  lesions  (Jacksonian  epi- 
lepsy, etc.). 

Prognosis. — ^The  disease  lasts  from  two  to  four  or  five  weeks,  though 
chronic  cases  may  continue  for  several  months.  When  the  convexity  is  im- 
plicated, however,  the  duration  is  only  one  or  two  weeks.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  frequently  in  the  course  of  well-marked  cases  a  decided  remission 
m  the  leading  symptoms  occurs,  so  that  convalescence  is  suggested;  but  this 
is  deceptive,  and  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  unfavorable 
features  of  the  affection.  A  few  cases  only  are  recorded  in  medical  literature 
as  ending  in  recovery. 

Freyhan  has  reported  a  case  with  recovery  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
1  proved  by  puncture  of  the  spinal  canal  and  the  withdrawal  of  fluid,  in  the  sedi- 
ments of  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  A.  Jacobi  has  met  with  2  cases 
Aat  terminated  favorably,  and  Leube  has  also  reported  a  case  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  characteristic,  and  at  the  autopsy,  some  years  later,  old 
tuberculous  lesions  were  found  in  the  meninges.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  how- 
ever that  the  result  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  probably  uninfluenced  by 
human  agency,  but  marked  symptomatic  relief  may  be  given  by  the  reduction 
<yf  intracranial  pressure  through  lumbar  puncture. 

Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis 

(Acute  Phthisia;  Florid  Phthisis;  Galloping  Consumption) 

This  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  the  latter  form  being  consequent 
either  upon  a  localized  tuberculous  area  in  the  lung,  tuberculous  pleurisy 
(acute  or  chronic),  tuberculous  peritonitis,  or  tuberculous  disease  of  some 
other  organ.  Acute  phthisis  may  occur  at  any  age,  though  it  is  relatively 
more  frequent  in  childhood  and  early  adult  life,  but  whether  primary  or  second- 
ary, the  infection  of  the  lungs  is  rapid. 

Pathology. — Two  forms  may  be  recognized:  (1)  This  reveals  the  ap- 
pearances of  an  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  one  lobe  only  being  implicated,  as  a  rule, 
though  sometimes  the  whole  lung  is  involved.  The  process  leads  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  lung  tissue,  so  that  a  section  may  show  the  existence  of  cavities.  The 
latter  are  usually  small,  while  surrounding  them  may  be  seen  tubercles  in 
bepatized  tissue,  and  here  and  there  caseous  masses  of  a  yellowish-white  color 
may  be  visible.  These  often  indicate  old  or  pre-existing  foci.  It  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  a  tuberculous  croupous  pneumonia  from 
the  ordinary  form,  and  the  most  careful  inspection  may  fail  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  elementary  tubercles  in  the  acutely  consolidated  tissue.  In  cases 
in  which  this  disease  is  suspected,  however,  the  opposite  lung,  the  bronchial 
glands,  the  p)eritoneum,  and  other  organs  should  l>e  carefully  examined. 

(2)  Presenting  the  Appearances  of  Bronchopneumonia. — This  variety  is 
more  common  than  the  previous,  especially  in  children.  The  evidences  of 
bronchitis  affecting  the  finer  tubes,  together  with  consolidation  of  the  lobules 
to  which  the  tubes  lead,  are  striking.  As  in  ordinary  bronchopneumonia,  so 
here,  the  solidified  areas  appear  as  grayish-red  masses  in  the  early  stage,  while 
16 
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later  they  are  of  an  opaque  white.  The  products  that  fill  the  air-cells  nay 
caseate  and  break  down,  with  the  formation  of  irregular  cavities  that  varj-  ■ 
size.  When  large  areas  are  involved  they  are  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  con- 
tiguous smaller  areas  of  heptized  tissue.  The  trouble  often  begins  in  the  uppa 
lobes  and  spreads  downward,  though  not  infrequently  the  lower  lobes  are  moa 
extensively  involved.     . 

Baumler  has  called  attention  to  a  type  of  tuberculotis  inhalaiion  pneumcmk 
consequent  upon  hemoptysis,  the  blood  and  contents  of  the  cavities  b«n 
drawn  into  the  finer  tubes  in  respiration.  This  form  of  bronchopneunxnie 
phthisis  sometimes  follows  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  early,  though  moR 
often  in  its  late,  stage.  On  microscopic  examination  tubercle  bisunlli  are  founi 
though  rarely  in  abundance,  in  the  infiltrated  masses  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
cavities. 

Clinical  History. — (1)  Acute  Cases. — ^Preceding  the  attack,  the  patiot 
may  have  "taken  cold"  or  have  been  in  a  run-down  state;  more  often,  however, 
he  has  been  apparently  healthy.  The  onset  is  sudden,  marked  by  a  njgor, 
pain  in  the  side,  fever,  cough,  and  systemic  prostration,  and  there  may  be  broacUd 
hemorrhage  which  may  last  one  or  more  days.  The  total  amount  of  blood 
expectorated  may  be  considerable.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  expedoratiM 
is  mucoid  at  first,  and  then  becomes  rusty  colored,  often  containing  tuberde 
bacilli,  though  at  first  they  may  be  absent  and,  indeed,  not  appear  until  late 
in  the  disease.  Dyspnea  appears  early,  and  may  soon  become  extrexw, 
and  the  fever  quickly  rises  to  104°  F.  (40®  C.)  or  over.  It  may  be  of  the  oob- 
tinued  type,  or  it  may  early  assume  the  remittent  or  hectic  type,  and  with  the 
latter  forms  of  fever,  which  usually  begin  about  the  end  of  the  fiffst  weft 
are  associated  night-sweats  and  rapid  emaciation.  The  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers  is  now  extreme.  The  ex[>ectoration  is  more  abundant,  mucopurukolt 
and  often  greenish-yellow  in  color. 

In  the  course  of  one  or  two  days  after  the  onset  we  obtain  physical  sigm^ 
Usually,  as  before  stated,  there  are  present  the  anatomic  appearances  of  acnw 
lobar  pneumonia — viz.,  the  complete  consolidation  of  one  or  more  lobes,  whidi 
is  usually  followed  by  signs  of  softening,  provided  the  patient  survives  the  first 
week  or  ten  days.  The  physical  signs  during  the  stage  of  consolidatiOD  iff 
precisely  the  same  as  in  lobar  pneumonia.  The  signs  of  softening  and  of  canty 
will  be  given  in  detail  below  {ride  Chronic  Phthisis). 

The  course  is  usually  rapid,  occupying  from  two  to  six  weeks  on  the  avera^. 
though  rarely  cases  that  reach  the  stage  of  cavity  formation  are  protracted  to 
three  or  even  four  months.  Considering  the  brevity  of  the  attacks,  the 
extreme  degree  of  emaciation  (shown  especially  by  the  hollow  cheeks  and  tem- 
ples, pinched  nose,  and  thin  hands)  is  truly  remarkable.  The  patient  usuaDy 
maintains  a  hopeful  state  of  mind,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  downward  couRf 
of  the  affection,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  recovery  is  possible.  The  pare 
involved  are  in  such  cases  destroyed  and  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  apex  is  oftenest  involved.  It  may  happen  th»t 
cons(»li(lation  only  is  present  in  the  s(»cond  lobe  affected,  while  in  the  U|^ 
lobe  one  or  more  cavities  have  already  been  developed.  The  pleural  crepitating 
friction  is  often  audible  before  consolidation  is  complete. 

Diagnosis. — The  onset,  symptoms,  and  course  during  the  first  week  may 
be  those  of  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia,  but  in  some  cases  certain  sjTnptoos 
may  arise  which  will  excite  suspicion  of  their  tuberculous  character  in  ihf 
early  stage.  Thus,  hemoptysis  rarely  occurs  in  a  pneumococcus  infectino. 
and  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  his  previous  and  family  histon- 
may  also  be  of  a  confinnatory  character.  The  points  of  discrimination  ha^t 
been  fully  set  forth  in  the  section  on  Lobar  Pneumonia  (pp.  113,  114). 
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(2)  Subacute  Cases  (rarely  acute). — The  onset  is  less  sudden  than  in  the 
former  type,  while  the  patient's  antecedent  condition  may  either  be  good  or 
below  the  standard.  At  the  beginning  he  has  repeated  chills,  though  hemoptysis 
may  be  the  first  symptom  which  indicates  a  pre-existing  tuberculous  focus. 
Tlie  fever  rises  high,  and  is  apt  to  be  irregular  from  the  start;  the  pulse  and 
respirations  are  rapid,  and  there  is  a  mvcopundent  expectoration  which  may 
either  be  profuse  or  scanty.  Occasionally  it  is  fetid,  and  the  sputa  may  early 
contain  elastic  fibers  and  tubercle  bacilli,  though  more  often  these  are  noted 
after  the  affection  has  become  fully  established.  During  the  progress  of  the 
case,  also,  hemoptysis  may  arise.  Later,  drenching  night-sweats  increase  the 
exhaustion  and  emaciation,  which  speedily  reach  an  extreme  degree,  and  soon 
or  late  a  typhoid  condition  of  the  system  is  developed. 

The  physical  signs  are,  at  first,  those  of  general  bronchitis,  with  or  without 
indications  of  pleurisy.  Later,  small  areas  of  consolidation,  which  often  in- 
crease in  size,  are  indicated  by  impaired  percussion  resonance  or  dulness  and 
by  bronchovesicular  (rarely  tubular)  breathing,  with  subcrepitant  r&les. 
lliese  signs  may  be  unilateral,  though  more  often  they  occur  bilaterally. 
In  many  cases  softening  with  cavity  formation  ensues,  with  the  usual  physical 
signs  of  this  condition. 

Course  and  Duration. — For  some  time  the  patient  may  remain  out  of  bed, 
although  in  most  instances  the  disease  constantly  progresses.  Less  frequently 
there  are  exacerbating  periods  and  remissions.  Rarely  these  cases  recover 
with  a  loss  of  more  or  less  lung  tissue.  Again,  the  condition  may  pass  into 
dironic  phthisis.  It  is  important  to  recollect  that  the  local  lesions  may  become 
extensive  as  the  result  of  fusion  of  small  consolidated  masses  until  an  entire 
lobe  is  involved,  and  wh^n  this  occurs  the  symptoms  and  course  simulate  those 
of  the  acute  type.     The  duration  ranges  from  two  to  eight  weeks  or  more. 

Diagnosis, — This  variety  is  frequently  confounded  with  non-tuberculous 
bronchopneumonia,  and  the  chief  distinctions  will  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  latter  disease.  Bronchiectasis  may  be  accompanied  by  emaciation, 
fetid  expectoration,  night-sweats,  and  the  signs  of  cavity,  and  this  disease 
has  been  mistaken  for  acute  phthisis.  Important  in  the  recognition  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  marked  fever  and  emaciation.  Moreover,  the  physical  signs 
are  more  frequently  referable  to  the  apices,  and  the  disease  is  more  steadily 
progressive,  running  a  shorter  course  than  bronchiectasis.  The  sputum  con- 
tains tubercle  bacilli. 

Aente  Bronchopneiimonic  Phthisis  in  Children. — The  belief  that  the  form 
of  bronchopneumonia  that  so  frequently  follows  certain  infectious  diseases 
(measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.)  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  tuberculous 
has  been  steadily  gaining.  Osier  recognizes  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  Those 
in  which  the  child  suddenly  becomes  ill  while  teething  or  during  convalescence 
from  fever,  with  high  temj)erature,  severe  cough,  and  the  signs  of  consolidation 
of  one  or  both  apices.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  days.  To  the  nake<l  eye 
the  lesions  do  not  appear  to  be  tuberculous.  (6)  In  this  group  the  children 
show  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  bronchopneumonia,  and  the  cases  are  more 
protracted,  death  occurring  about  the  sixth  week,  (c)  The  child  feels  ill  dur- 
ing convalescence  from  an  infectious  disease,  fever,  cough,  and  dyspnea  being 
present.  The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  abates  within  a  fortnight,  and  the 
physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  diffuse  bronchitis  with  scattered 
minute  areas  of  consolidation.  Many  of  these  cases  develop  into  chronic 
phthisis. 
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Chronic  Tuberculosis 

(Chronic  Ptdmonary  TvberctdoHs;  Chronic  Ulceratwe  PhihiHa) 

This  form  is  much  more  common  than  the  acute,  the  term  embitdm 
subvarieties  to  which  attention  will  be  incidentally  directed.  Its  most 
typical  clinical  form  follows  a  mixed  infection  as  a  result  of  a  septic  demat 
superadded  at  some  time  to  the  primary  tuberculous  infection. 

The  causal  factors  have  been  detailed  under  General  Etiology. 

Pathology. — The  pathologic  characters  of  tuberculosis  in  general  have 
been  already  presented,  but  it  will  be  necessary'  to  describe  briefly  the  specbl 
anatomic  conditions  met  with  in  chronic  tJceraiive  phthisis. 

In  nearly  all  fatal  cases  the  most  advanced  and  extensive  lesions  are  found 
near  the  apex,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  upper  lobe  of  one  of  the  lungs  is  im- 
plicated.    In  addition,  it  is  observed  that  the  destructive  process  has  extended 


to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  same  side,  and  later  to  the  apex  of  the  opposite  lun^ 
Though  both  lungs  are  affected  in  fatal  cases,  they  represent  different  stags 
of  the  disease.  The  case  is  very  different  in  an  old  and  cured  tuberculoai 
of  the  lungs,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  persons  who  have  died  of  some 
other  affection.  Here  the  lesions  may  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  one  limfr 
and  usually  near  the  summit. 

Kingston  Fowler  has  investigated  the  question  of  the  points  of  election  and 
paths  of  distribution  of  the  lesions  in  chronic  phthisis,  and  has  found  that  tbr 
primary  lesion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  the  summit  of  the  upper  lobe,  but  that  it 
occurs  from  1  to  Ij  inches  (2.54-3.79  cm.)  below  this  point  and  near  thepostfnh 
external  borders.  Favored  by  normal  respiration,  the  lesions  advance  dom- 
ward,  so  that  on  physical  examination  the  first  evidences  of  disease  are  to  be 
found  posteriorly  over  the  lower  part  of  the  supraspinous  fossa,  while  anteriorij 
the  early  signs  are  met  with  immediately  below  the  middle  of  the  ck\icie, 
extending  along  a  line  running  about  1^  inches  (3.79  cm.)  from  the  inner  cod 
of  the  second  and  third  interspaces.  The  starting-point,  though  less  frequently, 
may  also  be  indicated  by  physical  signs  in  the  first  and  second  interspaces 
l)elow  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  with  subsequent  downward  extension. 

From  personal  observation  of  the  postmortem  lesions  of  this  disetsf, 
and  from  my  studies  at  the  bedside,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  initial  lesion  is 
freciuently  locatwl  anteriorly  and  near  the  apex,  corresponding  on  the  chest 
walls  to  the  clavicle  and  the  supraclavicular  spaces.  This  site  has  seemed  to 
me  to  obtain  inore  often  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  Kingsley  his 
shown  that  when  the  lower  lobe  becomes  involved  the  consolidation  be^ 
about  1^  inches  (3.79  cm.)  below  its  apex  posteriorly,  and  corresponding  ex- 
ternally to  a  spot  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  spine.  From  this  point  it  spreads 
downward  and  laterally  in  a  line  following  the  l>order  of  the  scapula  "when  the 
hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite  scapula  and  the  ell>ow  rests  above  the  level  rf 
the  shoulder."  The  middle  lobe  on  the  right  side  is  usually  invaded  by  direct 
extension  from  the  upper.  The  seat  of  primary  infiltration  may  even  be  the 
lower  lobe,  but  this  is  rare.  Cole*  has  found  lesions  at  the  root  to  precede 
parenchymal  changes. 

The  relative  frequency  of  involvement  of  the  two  sides  varies  according 
to  different  authorities.  A  careful  analysis  of  my  records  and  those  of  other 
observers  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  123G  cases  726  occurred  on  the  left  side 
and  510  on  the  right. 

In  all  cases  tlie  primary  lesions  are  due  to  tuberculous  infiltration,  whidi 
at  first  is  confincil  to  certain  lobules,  though  it  may  later  involve  extensive 
areas   of    lung    tissue    {fuhrrculous   bronchopneumonia).     In    most    jnftta"*** 

*  AmiT.  Jour.  Mai.  Sci.,  July,  1910. 
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the  starting-pdint  of  the  morbid  changes  is  in  the  smaller  bronchi  and  also, 
according  to  Payne,  the  inside  of  the  alveoli.  Soon  the  bronchioles  and  the 
corresponding  air-cells  become  blocked  with  inflammatory  products.  These 
areas  then  undergo  caseation  and  present  the  usual  opaque,  grayish-yellow 
appearance,  a  cross-section  of  these  yellow  nodules  showing  the  central  bronchus 
usually  plugged  with  exudate  and  surrounded  by  caseous  matter.  Softening 
and  sometimes  complete  liquefaction,  with  expectoration  or  absorption  of  the 
altered  morbid  products,  may  take  place,  and  this  disintegration  is  associated 
with  vlceraiion  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus,  consequent  upon  secondary  pyo- 
genic infection,  and  a  resulting  formation  of  small  cavities.  Ulcers  may  form 
in  the  bronchiloles  before  necrotic  processes  supervene,  and  they  are  generally 
shallow,  with  sharply  defined  edges.  Recovery  may  ensue  as  the  result  of 
ealcificaiien  with  encapsulation  of  the  cheesy  masses,  or  the  affected  area  may 
undergo  fibroid  transformation — a  conservative  process  and  one  that  may  lead 
to  actual  cure.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  old  and  apparently  healed 
tuberculous  lesions  undergo  ulceration,  when  the  calcareous  masses  (pul- 
monary calculi)  may  be  dislodged  and  expectorated,  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
caseous  masses  are  formed,  the  more  liable  are  they  to  softening.  Surrounding 
the  healed  areas  the  tissue  may  be  the  seat  of  atelectasis,  though  more  often 
of  emphysema.  Destruction  of  lung  tissue  also  results  from  interstitial  in- 
flammation with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  the  latter  in  turn 
compressing  and  finally  obliterating  the  alveoli. 

Cavities  {Vomicce), — ^These  result  chiefly  from  progressive  necrosis 
and  ulceration.  They  are  formed  mostly  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  whose 
walls  are  tuberculous  and  suppurating.  But  they  may  also  arise  independently 
of  the  bronchi.  Cavities  vary  largely  in  number,  size,  and  form.  They  are 
often  multiple,  though  usually  not  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  unite 
as  they  increase  in  size.  In  this  way  large  cavities,  with  irregular  walls, 
involving  the  whole  of  one  lobe  and  even  an  entire  lung  (except  the  extreme 
anterior  margin),  may  be  formed,  and  small  pockets  connecting  with  the 
bronchus  may  thus  originate. 

VomicflB  may  be  classified  as  (1)  progressive  and  (2)  non-progressive. 

(1)  The  progressiye  are  divisible  into  (a)  new  cavities  and  (6)  old 
cavities. 

(a)  New  cavities  have  soft,  necrotic,  friable  walls  so  long  as  the  destructive 
processes  are  rapidly  progressing,  and  the  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  the 
cavities  of  acute  phthisis.  They  may  develop  near  a  healed'' focus  or  near 
old  cavities  with  limiting  walls,  and  when  situated  near  the  periphery  of  the 
hing  they  may  rupture  into  the  pleura,  causing  pneumothorax. 

(6)  Old  cavities,  as  a  rule,  have  sharply  defined  walls  that  vary  considerably 
in  thickness.  At  first  they  consist  of  a  fibrovascular  zone,  which  has  an  inner 
suppurating  surface;  subsequently  the  lining  of  this  zone  is  converted  into 
an  exfoliating  membrane.  The  contents  of  vomiae  are  mucopurulent  or  puru- 
lent, and  often  consist  of  a  shreddy  and  sometimes  a  bloody  fluid.  Rarely 
they  are  gangrenous.  Cavities  also  contain  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  micro- 
organisms. Percy  Kidd  has  studied  the  question  of  the  relation  of  tubercle 
bacilli  to  tuberculous  pulmonary  lesions,  and  states  that  they  are  invariably 
present  in  newly  developed  tubercles  and  fresh  cavities,  but  frequently  absent 
in  old  nodules.  Trabecule  composed  of  blood-vessels  and*  remnants  of  pul- 
monary tissue  often  traverse  the  cavities.  In  old  cavities  excavation  may  be 
complete,  not  a  vestige  of  normal  or  diseased  tissue  remaining  in  them,  though 
the  blood-vessels,  many  of  which  are  beaded  by  small  aneurysmal  dilatations 
along  their  course,  are  the  last  to  disappear.  Their  removal  is  affected  by  an 
obliterating   inflammation.    Rupture   of   these   miliary    aneurysms   or    the 
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erosion  of  a  large  vessel  gives  rise  to  copious  hemoptysis.  Cavities  ha\-iiig 
dense  walls  may  also  increase  in  size  by  encroaching  upon  the  sunoundiof 
tissue,  huge  cavities  often  having  thin,  tense  walls.  But,  wherever  situated, 
they  usually  begin  toward  the  sununit  of  the  upper  lobe.  Another  oommoo 
seat  is  the  middorsal  region. 

(2)  Non-progressiye  CaTities. — Quiescent  cavities  are  usually  smaB, 
though  variable  in  size,  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  process  of  contiM- 
tion  is  arrested.  Medium-sized  and  large  vomicae  do  not  become  totaDf 
occluded.  They  may  be  multiple,  though  more  often  perhaps  single,  and  a»* 
sociated  with  them  may  be  observed  dense,  fibrous  nodules  representiiig 
healed  foci.  Their  interior  may  be  lined  with  a  smooth,  cuticular  stnictuR 
resembling  mucous  membrane. 

Interstitial  Pneumonia. — In  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis  inteistitial 
inflammation  of  two  sorts  will  most  probably  arise:  (a)  A  consolidation  exdtcd 
by  the  tubercle  bacilli  themselves,  and  hence  manifesting  a  destructive  tendencr; 
(If)  A  slowly  developed  interstitial  pneumonia  which  aims  at  arresting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  affection.  It  develops  in  close  proximity  to  caseous  masses  and 
around  cavities.  The  new  connective  tissue  thus  formed  in  obedience  to  the 
well-known  pathologic  law  tends  to  contract  secondarily,  and  thus  vomin 
are  often  partly,  though  seldom  entirely,  obliterated.  The  shrinking  ci  the 
connective  tissue  may  also  result  in  compression,  and  finally  in  the  destnictioa 
of  pulmonary  tissue,  just  as  in  a  tuberculous  inflammation.  The  process  ii 
this  instance,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  conservative  and  reparative. 

Disseminated  Tuberculosis. — Miliary  Tubercles. — ^This  form  has  for  its 
chief  characteristic  miliary  tubercles,  which  are  scattered  not  only  about  the 
tuberculous  area,  but  also  throughout  the  rest  of  the  lung,  and  usually  in  the 
lower  lobe.  Most  of  the  tubercles  undergo  fibroid  or  fibrocaseous  change* 
These  minute,  hard,  gray  or  grayish-yellow  nodules  vary  in  size  from  a  mustani- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  lung  tissue  that  is  more  or  less  studded  with  chronic 
miliary  tubercles  is  apt  to  look  pale,  while  the  surrounding  air-cells  are  emphf' 
sematous.  The  condition  may  lead  to  pneumonia,  and  the  whole  aspect  then 
becomes  altered.  Here,  as  before  described,  fusion  of  miliary  tubercles  results 
in  larger  masses  which  become  caseous,  and  hence  the  method  of  ctntv 
formation  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia. 
In  the  disseminated  form  tubercles  may  also  be  found  in  many  other  organs 
than  those  indicated  (pleura,  trachea,  larynx,  bronchial  and  other  lymphatic 
glands,  peritoneum,  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  brain,  mucosa,  testes,  etc.). 

Lesions  of  the  Pleura. — This  membrane  is  hyperemic  and  coatedi  with 
fibrinous  exudation  coextensively  with  the  affection  of  the  ]>art3  in  chronic 
ulcerative  phthisis.  The  pleural  membranes  are  only  more  or  less  thickened 
by  organized  adhesions,  but  in  the  latter  and  also  in  the  pleura  tubercles  or 
cheesy  masses  may  be  found.  Simple  and  other  forms  of  pleurisy  are  met — sero- 
fibrinous, purulent,  and  hemorrhagic. 

Lesions  of  the  Bronchial  Glands. — At  first  these  are  enlarged  and  edematous. 
containing  tubercles,  and  later  they  present  foci  which  often  undergo  purukot 
(lisintegration  and  sometimes  calcification.  Other  lymphatic  glands  than  these 
may  be  affected  (inesenteric.  etc.). 

Lesions  of  the  Larynx. — The  larynx  is  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous 
infiltration  and  ulceration,  particularly  in  certain  parts,  such  as  the  \*oc»I 
cords,  posterior  wall,  and  aryepiglottidean  folds. 

Lesions  of  the  Heart. — Tuberculous  endocarditis  is  present  in  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  noted 
in  not  a  few  instances  (,Clievers).  The  right  heart  is  often  h^7>ertrophied  or 
dilated. 
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Other  organs  may  present  lesions  in  chronic  phthisis,  and  these  will  be  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  common  though  late  lesion. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  certain  organs  is  a  not  unusual  secondary  event, 
especially  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  intestinal  mucosa.  Enlargement 
of  the  liver  due  to  fatty  infiltration  is  sometimes  noted. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  modes  of  invasion  are  quite  diverse,  but  with  few 
exceptions  the  onset  is  either  (1)  gradual  or  (2)  abrupt,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  health 
has  been  previously  undermined  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

(1)  Gradual  Onset. — (a)  The  disease  often  originates  in  a  manner  similar 
to  ordinary  bronchitis,  and  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy  are  sometimes  associated. 
Tuberculous  bronchial  affections  often  follow  certain  acute  infectious  diseases — 
influenza,  typhoid,  measles,  whooping-cough — and  in  this  form  are  rarely 
curable.  The  physical  signs  may  be  negative  for  some  time,  and  then  appear 
in  the  apex  region,  and  the  most  characteristic  grouping  of  physical  signs  during 
the  incipient  stage  may  be  thus  summarized:  ''Lagging"  or  defective  expansion, 
as  noted  on  inspection  and  palpation,  a  localized  increase  in  the  tactile  fremitus, 
slightly  impaired  percussion-resonance,  enfeeblement  of  the  normal  vesicular 
murmur,  with  (at  a  later  period)  prolongation  and  sharpening  of  the  expiration. 
The  fact  that  the  lesions  are  conmionly  detectable  in  the  suprascapular  fossa 
must  be  remembered.  At  this  period  obvious  constittUional  disturbances  are 
present  (debility,  fever). 

(6)  Onset  with  Pleurisy. — ^This  may  be  sudden,  as  in  an  acute  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  but  often  the  latter  condition  develops  insidiously.  Of  90  cases 
of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  one-third  terminated  in  chronic  phthisis  (Bowditch). 
It  may  begin  as  a  dry  pleurisy  at  the  apex,  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  or 
the  evidence  of  pleurisy  may  be  associated  with  the  more  common  bronchitic 
onset. 

(e)  With  Gastrointestinal  Symptoms, — ^There  is  impaired  digestion,  and  soon 
the  patient  becomes  anemic,  loses  flesh,  and  is  debilitated.  Later,  the  first 
indications  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  develop  in  the  lungs.  Close  scrutiny 
of  the  data  entering  into  the  early  history  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosb 
usually  reveals  some  perversion  of  the  general  health  before  distinctive  pul- 
monary phenomena  are  observed. 

(d)  With  indefinite  peritoneal  symptoms y  lasting  for  months  or  years. 

{e)  With  Ijaryngeal  Symptoms. — ^This  is  a  rare  form.  It  begins  with 
hoarseness,  more  or  less  aphonia,  and  considerable  cough;  there  is  also  a  slight 
mucopurulent  expectoration.  Laryngoscopic  examinations  may  detect  tuber- 
culosis of  the  organ,  and  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  before 
lung  involvement  occurs.  E.  Stern  believes  that  paresis  of  the  vocal  cord  on 
the  side  of  the  lung  lesion,  associated  with  slight  chronic  laryngitis,  is  an  early 

sign. 

(/)  With  Neurasthenic  Symptoms. — ^The  neurasthenia  may  be  the  work  of 
tuberculous  toxins,  followed  soon  or  late  by  the  clinical  evidences  of  apical 
tuberculosis. 

(2)  Cases  with  Abrupt  Onset. — (a)  The  most  important  group  under 
this  category'  is  heralded  by  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pneumonia,  more 
commonly  of  the  lobular  variety.  As  compared  with  lobar  pneumonias, 
these  present  peculiar  features:  the  fever  is  irregular,  the  expectoration  is 
more  abundant,  is  blood  stained,  and  contains  bacilli.  The  signs  are  usually 
located  in  the  apical  region.  Resolution  may  occur,  but  recovery  is  not 
complete,  and  the  condition  may  pass  into  chronic  phthisis. 

(6)  Onset  with  Fever. — Chills  and  fever  generally  arise  in  the  advanced 
atage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  these  symptoms  may  also  initiate  the  at- 
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tack.    There  is  no  mistake  in  diagnosis  more  commonly  made  in  malarial  i^ 
gions  than  to  ascribe  such  cases  to  paludism. 

(c)  With  Hemoptysis. — ^This  symptom  may  invite  attention  to  lung  troubles. 
Miiller  states  that  hemoptysis  was  an  early  symptom  in  170  of  the  875  patieiiti 
at  the  Davos  German  Sanatorium,  and  was  twice  as  frequent  in  the  male  as  m 
the  female.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  either  considerable  or  repeated  sli^ 
hemorrhages  occur.  In  most  cases  the  clinical  picture  of  incipient  pulmonair 
tuberculosis  is  revealed,  pursuing  its  accustomed  course  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  physical  signs  may  be  latent  for  a  time, 
and,  while  they  are  usually  located  in  the  subapical  area,  they  may  assume  the 
guise  of  a  pleurisy  in  the  infrascapular  region.  A  slight  tuberculous  lesion  is 
present  in  these  cases  preceding  the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  are  (1)  heal  and  (2)  general, 

(1)  Local. — (a)  Pain, — ^This  is  absent  in  many  cases  of  chronic  phthisi 
and  in  others  it  may  be  moderately  severe.  It  is  seated  usually  at  the  base^ 
laterally  or  anteriorly,  and  not  rarely  there  is  pain  of  a  lancinating  character 
in  the  interscapular  region  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection.  This  sjini^ 
torn  is  of  diagnostic  worth  only  after  other  forms  of  pain  (rheumatic,  neuralgic) 
have  been  excluded.  The  most  common  cause  of  pain  is  pleuritis,  with  or 
without  pleuritic  adhesions;  it  is  increased  on  deep  breathing  and  coughing 
Intercostal  neuralgia  and  pleurodynic  stitches  may  also  develop  soon  or  late: 
Tenderness  on  pressure  with  the  right  forefinger  (algeoscopy),  which  causes  ; 
the  patient  to  exclaim  or  make  a  grimace,  or  merely  a  contrsiction  in  adjoining 
muscles,  was  present  in  77.9  per  cent,  of  200  cases  studied  by  Francke,  while 
only  one-third  of  these  patients  complained  of  spontaneous  pain. 

(6)  The  Cough, — ^This  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature,  though 
in  a  few  instances  it  may  be  slight  or  even  wanting  throughout.  Its  se\*erity 
bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  lesions,  but  rather 
to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  patient.  It  is  dry  and  hacking  at  the  begin- 
ning, and,  if  the  larynx  be  involved,  the  cough  is  marked  and  of  a  hoarse  qualit}'. 
It  is  most  pronounced  at  certain  periods  of  the  day — viz.,  on  lying  down  at 
night  and  on  awakening  from  sleep.  Paroxysms  may  occur  after  meals  tad 
induce  vomiting.     The  cough  is  at  times  debilitating  in  its  effects. 

(r)  Expectoration, — At  the  beginning  the  sputum  is  scanty  and  mucoid 
rarely  hemorrhagic,  or  it  may  be  merely  streaked  with  blood;  later  it  may  be- 
come mucopurulent,  and  the  appearance  of  small  gray  or  grayish-yellov 
fiocculi  first  suggests  the  nature  of  the  affection.  With  the  onset  of  the  stage 
of  cavity  formation  the  sputum  becomes  more  abundant  and  more  distinctly 
purulent,  and,  after  the  formation  of  cavities  of  any  size,  airless,  opaque,  tad 
nummular  (coin-shaped)  masses  are  expectorated.  The  latter  are  greenish- 
gray  or  greenish-yellow  in  color,  and  sink  rapidly  when  discharged  into  water. 
They  are  often  mingled  with  more  or  less  bronchial  secretion,  and  are  some- 
times observed  in  pure  bronchitis.  They  may  even  be  absent,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration l>e  merely  purulent.  The  opening  of  a  fresh  cavity  may  be  foUoireJ 
by  very  free  expectoration.  The  sputum  is  sometimes  fetid,  and  exceptiduJlT 
it  is  horribly  offensive,  varying  greatly  in  amount  in  different  cases  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease.  In  certain  cases  it  is  absent  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  their  course,  and  is  especially  apt  to  be  slight  in  children  and  old 
people.  In  such  instances  it  may  be  impossible  to  collect  sufficient  sputum 
to  examine  for  bacilli. 

M irroscopic  examination  discovers  alveolar  epithelium  (particularly  in  the 
earlier  stages),  pus-cells,  blood,  fat-globules,  elastic  fibers,  and  tubercle  batiUu 
the  detection  of  the  latter  being  the  most  important  factor  in  the  diagnosis. 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  finding  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  prima  facit 
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evidence  of  chronic  phthisis;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  their  absence  in  the 
early  stage  does  not  exclude  the  disease.  It  is  often  needful  to  make  repeated 
and  delicate  examinations  of  the  sputa.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  select  for  examination  the  small  grayish  masses  that  are  usually  to  be  found, 
since  they  early  contain  the  bacilli.  In  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  tubercle  bacilli 
are  not  always  detectable  in  the  sputum. 

Method  of  Rxamlning  the  Sputum. — "A  small  amount  of  the  purulent 
portion  of  the  sputum  is  spread  in  a  thin  and  uniform  layer  on  a  perfectly 
dear  cover-glass  by  means  of  forceps,  needles,  or  the  Ohse,  which  must  pre- 
viously be  held  a  moment  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  a  spirit  lamp,  or 
by  pressing  a  small  amount  of  sputum  between  two  cover-glasses,  then  sliding 
them  apart.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  holding  the  cover- 
l^ass  with  forceps  some  distance  above  the  flame  of  a  burner  lamp.  Finally,  it 
is  to  be  passed  three  or  four  times  through  the  flame,  and  so  'fixed*  "  (Musser). 
The  antiformin  method  is  to  be  recommended  when  but  few  bacilli  are  present. 
By  this  method  the  thick  tenacious  mucus  is  digested  and  the  organisms 
odier  than  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  sediment  that  is 
deposited  when  the  sputum  is  thus  treated  will  contain  practically  all  of  the 
organized  elements  of  the  specimen.  The  technic  that  may  be  employed  is  as 
follows:  Add  equal  parts  or  more  of  25  per  cent,  antiformin  solution  (10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  containing  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  sodium 
hydrate)  to  the  collected  expectoration  of  some  hours;  allow  this  to  stand  over 
night  or  lightly  boil  (not  always  satisfactory) ;  centrifugalize  and  then  wash 
the  resulting  sediment  by  adding  distilled  water,  again  centrifugalizing,  pouring 
off  the  supernatant  liquid,  repeating  these  procedures  three  or  four  times; 
spread  the  sediment  on  a  slide  coated  with  a  little  egg-albumen  to  prevent  the 
washing  off  of  the  spread,  which,  in  spite  of  the  fixation  by  heat,  is  prone  to 
occur;  stain,  restain,  and  counterstain  as  with  ordinary  smear. 

The  preparation  may  be  stained  with  carbol  fuchsin  (basic  fuchsin  1, 
alcohol  10,  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  90),  either  by  dropping  a  few 
drops  of  the  stain  on  the  smeared  side  of  the  cover-glass  and  holding  it  above 
the  flame  until  it  steams,  or  by  floating  it  face  downward  upon  a  watch-crystal 
containing  the  solution.  It  must  then  be  decolorized  either  with  a  30  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  the  red  color  has  entirely 
disappeared  (about  fifteen  seconds),  and  then  washing  and  counterstaining 
with  methylene-blue,  or  with  Gabbett's  solution  (methylene-blue  2  gm.,  sul- 

Ehuric  acid  25  c.c,  water  75  c.c),  in  which  it  must  remain  until  the  red  color 
as  been  replaced  by  a  faint  blue  (thirty  seconds  or  more).  Instead  of  carbol- 
fuschsin,  anilin  gentian-violet  may  be  employed  (add  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  gentian-violet  to  a  filtered  saturated  solution  of  anilin  until  a 
metallic  luster  appears  on  the  surface).  The  specimen  may  lie  either  several 
hours  in  a  cold  solution  or  a  few  minutes  in  one  that  is  steaming.  Decolorize 
with  the  nitric  acid  solution  (J  per  cent.),  and  counterstain  with  rubin  or  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Bismarck  brown.  It  is  often  much  simpler  to 
smear  the  sputum  directly  upon  the  slide,  and  then  examine,  when  stained, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  cover-glass.  A  much  larger  amount  of  sputum 
can  thus  be  prepared. 

In  the  microscopic  examination  use  a  ^-inch  (2.11  mm.)  oil-immersion 
lens  and  Abb^  condenser.  If  carbol-fuchsin  has  been  used  in  staining  for 
the  bacilli,  and  methylene-blue  as  a  contrast,  the  former  will  be  found  as 
red  rods  in  a  blue  field  (background),  while  if  gentian-violet  has  been  used, 
the  tubercle  bacilli  appear  as  dark  violet  rods,  with  all  other  bodies  brown, 
if  Bismarck  brown  is  used  for  the  contrast  stain.  There  may  be  visible  in  the 
field  a  few  bacilli  only,  particularly  during  the  early  part  of  the  case.     In  the 
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stage  of  cavity  their  number  is  usually  increased,  and  sometimes  they  are  quite 
numerous. 

The  demonstration  of  elustic  fibers  is  also  an  important  aid  to  diagnoeii 
Fenwick's  method  is  the  following:  Boil  the  sputum  with  an  equal  quantitj 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (gr.  xv-Sj — 1.0-30.0);  pour  the  product  intoi 
conical  glass  and  fill  with  cold  water.  The  sediment  is  subsequently  ezamiDeii 
with  care  for  elastic  fibers. 

The  fomi  and  appearance  of  the  elastic  threads  differ  according  to  thor 
special  source.  If  they  come  from  the  alveoli,  there  is  an  interlacing  (rf  the 
fibers  which  may  preserve  the  globular  contour  of  the  air-ceUs.  If  they  com 
from  the  blood-vessels,  they  are  single  and  elongated,  or  two  or  three  of  the 
fibers  may  be  arranged  side  by  side.  Elastic  tissue  derived  from  the  brondi 
has  a  similar  appearance. 

The  presence  of  elastic  fibers  fiunishes  incontestible  proof  that  destnn- 
tion  of  lung  tissue  has  taken  place.  To  show  that  this  loss  of  structOR^ 
however,  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  we  must  exclude  abscess  (rare)  and  gangreoe 
of  the  lungs — diseases  in  which  it  also  occurs. 

{d)  Hemoptysis. — ^This  symptom  of  phthisis  will  be  spoken  of  under  Diaetsa 
of  the  Lungs,  but  its  importance  as  a  diagnostic  feature  of  this  dSflpfM?^  maka 


Fig.  21.— Elastic  fiben  (aft«r  StrOmpell). 

special  reference  to  it  here  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Gahrilowisch*  found  that  of  380  patients,  213,  or  56  per  cent,  Ittl 
hemoptysis.  My  own  figures  show  36.6  per  cent,  {vide  Hemoptysis,  p.  521), 
but  Lord,  who  reviewed  549  clinical  cases  of  hemoptysis  and  307  cases  with 
necropsy,  notes  the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis  in  al>out  60  per  cent,  of  caaes 
at  some  time  in  their  course.  The  sputum  may  be  merely  blcxxl  stained,  or  dK 
hemorrhage  may  l>e  excessive  and  prove  rapidly  fatal,  though  hemoptysis  is 
rarely  the  direct  cause  of  death  in  tuberculosis.  Slight  hemorrhages  are  usuaDj 
prochiced  by  mere  h>'pereniia,  and  are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  early  stages: 
while  severe  l)leo(lings  are  produced  by  the  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel  or  niptniv 
of  a  small  aneurysm,  and  are  most  prone  to  occur  during  the  stage  of  cavity. 
In  certain  cases  hemoptysis  is  frequent. 

A  third  or  capillary  form  of  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  phthisis  with  cariiy 
formation,  and  in  this  variety,  which  is  of  a  rather  frequent  occurrence,  tie 
purulent  sputum  is  uniformly  stained  with  blood.  It  may  also  be  nummular. 
hut  pr<\scnts  a  rwldish-hrown  or  chocolate  color.  The  exciting  cause  is  seldom 
obvious,  though  in  not  a  few  instances  aggravation  of  the  cough,  and  in  otbtfs 
great  mental  excitement,  would  appear  to  excite  bladings.  Slight  hemorriiage 
often,  and  severe  ones  rarely,  afford  more  or  less  relief  to  the  pulmonary  coo- 
dition.  On  the  other  hand,  severe  bleedings  usually  exert  an  unfa^'orabir 
influence,  being  followed  by  debility  and  anemia.     Moreover,  in  numerov 

*  Berliner  klin.  Wcknachr.,  January  2,  1899. 
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hemoptysis  is  followed  by  a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  local  lesions, 

with  corresponding  aggravation  of  the  local  and  general  manifestations.     The 

imct  remains,  however,  that  the  effect  of  severe  hemoptysis  upon  the  progress 

of  chronic  phthisb  is  by  no  means  always  mitoward.     In  a  case  of  my  own  there 

occurred  periodically  copious  spontaneous  bleedings  (in  spring  and  fall)  for 

three  years,  which  were  as  regularly  followed  by  marked  improvement  for  a 

\  period  of  three  or  four  months.     The  physical  signs  of  phthisis  then  developed. 

■  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  transition  from  warm 

[  to  cold  or  cold  to  warm  seasons  corresponds  with  increased  cough,  hence  with 

'  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation;  and  so  bleeding  is  also  favored, 

I  particularly  in  those  having  a  hemorrhagic  tendency. 

I         {e)  Dyspnea  is  present,  but  is  not  a  marked  feature,  as  a  rule,  despite 

f  advanced  pulmonary  lesions.    Perhaps  the  chief  reasons  for  a  lessened  demand 

'  for  oxygen  on  the  part  of  the  system  are — first,  the  slow  and  gradual  manner 

r  in  which  the  lesions  develop;  and  second,  the  pronounced  bodily  wasting. 

'  The  respirationSf  however,  are  moderately  increased  in  rate,  averaging  from 

20  to  30  per  minute,  and  this  compensates  admirably  for  the  diminished 

hreathing  space.    The  dyspnea  may  be  greatly  intensified,  however,  as  the 

result  of  intercurrent  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  active  exertion,  or  great  mental 

excitement,  and  toward  the  close  of  fatal  cases  the  most  intense  dyspnea  may 

be  manifested. 

Physical  Signs  in  the  Stage  of  Consolidation. — Inspection  gives  most 
important  results.  The  paralytic  or  phthisical  thorax  is  generally  presented 
to  view.  It  is  flat,  particularly  the  upper  half;  the  intercostal  spaces  are  wide; 
the  ribs  slope  at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  sternum,  making  the  epigastric  angle 
acute  and  producing  elongation  of  the  chest.  The  same  sharp  inclination  down- 
ward from  the  vertebral  column  is  observed  laterally  and  posteriorly.  The 
angle  of  Louis  is  prominent,  and  the  depressions  (supra-  and  infraclavicular, 
intercostal)  are  deepened,  the  costal  cartilages  being  often  prominent  and 
the  sternum,  particularly  in  the  lower  part,  sometimes  much  depressed  or  even 
concave  (funnel  breast).  The  scapula  stand  out  prominently  and  may  be 
distinctly  winged.  A  second  type  of  paralytic  thorax  is  narrow  and  long. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  may,  however,  arise  in  chests  of  apparently  normal 
build.  The  paralytic  thorax  is  often  a  resultant  of  developed  phthisis.  In 
subjects  of  obesity  the  phthisical  thorax  may  be  concealed.  The  deformity 
due  to  occupation,  as  leaning  over  a  desk,  may  ape  the  paralytic  chest,  and, 
finally,  it  may  be  the  result  of  extreme  emaciation.  With  the  development  of 
l^thisb  the  depressions  of  the  side  affected  are  relatively  deeper,  while  the 
clavicle  often  stands  out  prominently. 

Defective  expansion  is  observed  early,  and  usually  at  the  apex  of  the  side 
first  affected;  subsequently  this  may  be  more  general,  and  finally  bilateral. 
To  note  the  motions  of  respiration  with  precision  the  examiner  should  occupy 
a  position  exactly  in  front  of  the  median  line  of  the  patient's  body.  The 
difference  in  the  movement  of  the  two  sides  often  becomes  more  apparent  on 
deep  respiration  than  on  quiet  breathing,  and  while  at  rest  the  respirations  are 
almost  normal,  but  exertion  decidedly  increases  their  frequency. 

Palpalian. — ^Testing  the  expansion  by  palpation  gives  better  relative 
lesults  than  doea  inspection.  To  determine  the  comparative  movements 
of  the  apices  the  extended  hands  should  be  so  placed  (by  allowing  them  to 
diverge  below)  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touch  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle, 
and  then  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  breathe  deeply,  though  slowly.  The 
expansion  in  the  supraclavicular  spaces  is  tested  by  standing  behind  the 
patient  and  using  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  by  allowing  the  two  first  fingers 
of  each  hand  to  pass  parallel  with  the  clavicles.     In  this  way  ''lagging''  over 
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the  apex  will  be  the  first  symptom  recognized,  and  may  for  some  time  be  die 
only  one. 

Tactile  fremitus  is  early  increased  with  oncoming  consolidation,  though 
it  is  normally  more  marked  at  the  right  than  at  the  left  apex.  If  there  be 
thickening  of  the  pleura,  however,  it  is  diminished,  and  if  there  be  pleunl 
effusion  it  may  be  absent. 

Mensuration. — ^The  difference  between  the  measurement  of  the  chest  is 
inspiration  and  expiration  in  any  person  of  average  health  should  be  noc 
less  than  3  inches,  and  a  difference  below  2^  inches  points  strongly  to  tuba«- 
culosis.  The  data  thus  gained  are  more  important  than  the  shape  of  tk 
thorax. 

Percussion. — Resonance  is  deadened  more  and  more  as  consolidatiai 
progresses.  If  the  consolidated  areas  are  minute,  however,  the  peTCussion-note 
may  l>e  unchanged,  and  as  the  air-cells  surrounding  the  latter  are  often  emfd^ 
sematous  and  relaxed,  it  may  be  somewhat  tympanitic.  The  tympanitic  sound 
and  deadness  may  be  intermingled,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  t^'mpanioe 
deadened  sound.  Slight  dulness  is,  as  a  rule,  noted'  first  below  the  davide; 
though  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  first  detected  above  the  clavicle  when  there  ii 
retraction  of  the  apex.  Impaired  resonance,  however,  may  be  detected  first 
in  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  less  frequently  in  the  interscapular  spatt  I 
the  subject  is  not  too  stout,  though  slight  dulness  in  the  absence  of  other  signs 
has  little  diagnostic  value.  The  corresponding  regions  of  the  two  sides  must 
bo  compared  during  a  held  inspiration  and  also  during  a  held  expiration. 
The  degree  of  dulness  can  sometimes  be  better  estimated  by  comparing  the 
apical  note  with  that  obtained  lower  down  on  the  same  side,  allowing  for  th 
normal  topographic  differences  of  intensity.  The  latter  method  is  especjipx 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  both  apices  are  involved.  Light  and  single  p0- 
cussion  blows  must  be  used.  As  the  lung  tissue  becomes  airless  thimighoot 
an  area  of  considerable  size  the  note  is  deadened  until  dulness  is  heard;  finaQT, 
with  extensive  consolidation,  the  note  may  be  wooden  and  the  feeling  of  resist- 
ance increased. 

Auscultation. — Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  auscultn* 
tion  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  tuberculous  infiltration.     As  pointed  out  hj 
Schneider^  and  generally  recognized  by  most  workers  in   tuberculosis,  thf 
first  physical  apex  signs  are  to  l)e  detected  by  auscultation  only.     The  vesiculir 
breathing  may  be  sharpened,  with  prolongation  of  expiration,  owing  to  narrow- 
ing of  the  sniallcT  bronchi,  but  more  often  perhaps  it  is  diminished  by  the  swell- 
ing and  secretion.     The  corresponding  regions  on  the  two  sides  must  be  con- 
pare<l — first  during  quiet,  and  then  deep  breathing — and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  prolonged  expiration  is  an  early  and  important  diagnostic  sign,  at 
first  being  somewhat  sharpened,  and  later  distinctly  bronchial.     The  bretth 
sounds  may  at  times  be  irregular,  jerky,  or  wavy,  chiefly  during  the  inspintofv 
phase.     Such  a  type  of  vesicular  munnur  may  be  due  to  forced  inspiration 
and  has  a  diagnostic  significance  only  when  sharply  localized.     Tubemiloas 
bronchitis  may  cause  interrupted  or  jerking  inspiration  at  the  apex  widior 
without  crepitant  rales.     If  hean.1  elsewhere,  it  has  small  value.     With  lobultf 
consolidation  at  different  points  in  the  region  affected,  the  conditions  favor 
the  transmission  of  the  bronchial  sounds,  but  these  are  toned  down  by  thf 
remaining  intact  air-ct»lls;  hence  there  is  "transition"  or  bronchovesicuhr 
breathing.     With  complete  cY)nsolidation  pure  bronchial  breathing  is  audibk. 
and  with  the  latter  two  forms  of  breathing  crepitant  or  subcrepitant  riles  iff 
heard.     A  clicking  rale,  although  not  common,  is  an  almost  conclusive  iudic*- 
tion  when  ohscrveiL     Sometimes  the  first  rales  which  accompany  expintion 

*  Diutsch.  meti.  Wchnschr.,  August.  1915. 
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have  a  low  whistling  sound ;  with  liquefaction  they  become  more  moist,  are 
kmder  (somewhat  ringing),  and  often  bubbling,  and  may  be  heard  on  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  If  scanty,  they  may  be  audible  on  inspiration  only; 
tiiey  are  increased  by  coughing,  or  by  the  patient  "whispering  in  an  emphatic 
[  way"  (Beifeld).  If  the  moist  crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rdles,  often  due  to 
concurrent  bronchitis,  be  very  numerous,  the  breath-sounds  will  be  obscured, 
but  after  free  expectoration  their  quality  becomes  appreciable. 

Pleuritic  fricHan-wunds  may  be  heard  due  to  accompanying  pleuritis 
ttoca,  and  these  may  be  audible  before  the  bronchial  r&les  reveal  the  disease. 
Friction-sounds  and  rdles  often  occur  together.  Pleuropericardial  friction 
h  present  when  the  "lappet"  of  lung  over  the  heart  is  afiPected,  while  clicking 
liles,  occasioned  by  the  heart's  systole,  are  audible  when  the  same  area  is 
pneumonic.  The  vocal  resonance  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  consolida- 
tioD,  and  when  the  latter  is  complete,  bronchophony  (rarely  pectoriloquy)  is 
ptesent.  In  the  subclavian  arteries  a  systolic  murmur  is  not  uncommonly 
heard,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  due  to  pressure  exerted  by  the  thickened 
pleura  upon  these  vessels. 

Phjrsieal  Signa  of  Cavity. — Inspection  shows  a  more  marked  retraction 
and  a  more  decided  lack  of  local  motion  than  during  the  previous  stage.  The 
d^Tce  of  shrinking  is  proportional  with  the  extent  of  fibrous  tissue  formation. 

Palpation  corroborates  inspection  as  to  lack  of  motion,  and  gives  increased 
tactile  fremitus  if  the  cavity  connects  with  an  open  bronchus  and  if  it  contains 
but  little  secretion.    Excessive  secretion  interferes  with  conduction  of  sound. 

Percussion. — Resonance  is  generally  more  or  less  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  The  note  may  be  some- 
^iHiat  tympanitic,  but  varies  with  the  position  of  the  cavities,  the  amount  of 
fluid  secretion  contained  by  them,  the  condition  of  their  walls,  and  the  vibra- 
tor>'  capacity  both  of  the  latter  and  of  the  individual  thorax.  Cavities  of  the 
sfaie  of  a  walnut  situated  in  the  apices  usually  give  a  distinctly  tympanitic 
note,  while  cavities  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  even  larger,  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  lung  do  not.  The  metallic  tone  is  esp>ecially  noticeable  over  large  cavities 
with  smooth  walls.  The  tympanitic  sound  may  be  deadened  by  closure  of 
the  connecting  bronchus  and  by  temporary  filling  of  the  cavities  with  secre- 
tion, and,  again,  if  they  are  surrounded  by  thickened  lung  tissue  or  by  a  large 
thickened  pleura,  there  may  be  impaired  resonance  or  even  absolute  dulness. 
Certain  special  conditions  change  the  tympanitic  sound  over  a  cavity.  Thus 
the  note  will  be  louder  and  exalted  in  pitch  when  the  mouth  is  opened  wide, 
and  lowered  when  the  mouth  is  closed  (Wintrich's  sign),  there  l)eing  dulness 
when  the  mouth  is  closed  and  tympanitic  resonance  when  the  mouth  is  open. 
If  the  cavity  communicates  freely  with  the  bronchus,  a  tympanitic  note  may 
change  in  pitch  with  change  in  posture  (Gerhardt's  change  of  sound).  If 
the  patient  changes  from  the  dorsal  to  the  upright  position,  resonance  may 
give  way  to  more  or  less  flatness  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  cavity,  since 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  latter  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  chest 
wall;  this,  although  an  almost  certain  sign  of  a  cavity  when  present,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  The  so-called  cracked-pot  sound  is  often  elicited  over  large 
parietal  cavities  with  thin  walls;  but,  since  it  also  occurs  in  many  other  patho- 
logic conditions,  its  diagnostic  significance  is  subordinate.  There  may  even 
be  normal  resonance  if  the  cavity  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  unaffected  air-cells 
of  considerable  thickness. 

Auscultation  over  small  vomicae  with  lax  walls  reveals  cavernous  (low- 
pitched)  breathing,  while  over  large  cavities  with  tense  walls  (if  parietal  and 
communicating  with  a  tracheobronchial  column  of  air)  it  gives  amphoric 
(high-pitched)  respiration.      Moist   rales  (bubbling,  gurgling,    according   to 
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the  consistency  of  the  secretion)  may  be  present,  and  these  correspond  b  ik 
main  to  the  amphoric  breathing,  hence  being  heard  moat  frequently  mx 
large,  smooth-walled  and  peripherally  located  cavities.  The  gur^ing  iW 
slushing  sounds  caused  by  the  air  bubbling  through  the  secretion  in  a  an? 
arc  intensified  by  coughing. 

The  sounds  of  falling  drops  (metallic  tinkling)  may  be  heard  over  lup 
vomicK  with  tense,  smooth  walb  containing  thin  secretion.  PeetorUoqt^  lol 
anij>horic  whitpera  are  the  vocal  sounds  heard  over  huge  cavities.  Whisptnf 
pectoriloquy  was  present  in  55  out  of  58  cases  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  b« 
other  pathologic  conditions  may  cause  this  sign,  "notably  consolidation  tbtMl 
a  bronchus"  (Landis). 


,W 


Fig  22  — 1  Smsll  i-A\  ity  imr  penphcry  with  thick  rdued  mlU,  soaumuic  w 
inieating  with  B  bronrhua  <n({((iib]oiHd  tabic)  2.  Luae  puietal  ean^  with  duo.  ta 
ininuiucmtin«  with  &  broDchua  (ndc  tkblt) 


Phthical  Signs 

(a)  PercuseioD  deodaess  on  a.  strong  blow, 
mere  impairment  of  resonance  on 
a  light  blow;  Wintrich'e  inter- 
rupted change  of  Round,  detectable 
only  when  patient  is  upright. 

(6)  On  auHcultation  low-pilch«l  cavem- 
(bollow)    breathing;    gurgling 


rHles 
(c)  Pectoriloquy     indistinct, 

small  size  of  cavity  and   the 
tuined  fluid. 


■ing 


Phtsicai.  8i<]N8 

(a)  Amphoric  percueston-resoDinK. 

cracked-pot  sound,  and  Wintnck'i 
change  of  sound. 

(6)  On  auscultation,  hiRh-pitcbnl  u^ 
phoric  (musical)  respiration  ud 
metallic  r&lee. 

(c)  Amphoric  (musical)  voice  and  M- 
phoric  whisper. 


General  Symptoms. — {a)  Fever, — While  the  disease  is  progressing  fcw 
is  a  constant,  significant,  and,  it  may  be,  the  earliest  symptom.  If  a  tw^ 
hour  record  be  kept  for  a  few  dajs,  from  time  to  time  an  accurate  conceplio 
of  the  course  and  type  of  the  fever  can  be  formed.  In  the  first  and  midiSt 
stages  the  highest  temperature  occurs  alxuit  4  or  5  P.  H.,  the  lowest  abort 
4  or  .">  A.  M.  The  fever  may  be  continuous,  remitting,  or  intermitting,  M«Ji< 
u  general  way  these  tjpes,  in  the  order  named,  correspond  to  the  stages rf 
tiilxTcuIization,  softening,  and  cavity  formation.  Modified  types,  due  to  At 
fact  that  the  lesions  may  simultaneously  represent  different  stages,  are  •!» 
observed.  .Apyrcxial  [wriods  are  met  wiih  in  the  early  as  well  as  the  late  slafH 
of  chronic  phthisis,  and  indicate  cessation  of  the  processes  of  tubercuUtttUl 
ami  caseation. 

.\  ronfinui-tl  fnrr  is  most  apt  to  be  met  with  during  the  initial  pewA 
the  ('vcning  temperature  sometimes  ri-gistcring  but  a  degree  higher  than  4* 
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Bioming.  A  similar  curve  may  be  presented  at  any  later  time  if  acute  pneu- 
.  Bonia  supervene,  though  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  remissions  in  such  cases 
■re  usually  greater  than  in  primary  lobar  pneumonia. 

A  remittent  fever  is  more  common  than  the  preceding  type.  It  may  be  pres- 
ent from  the  start,  but  is  oftener  seen  in  the  middle  and  less  frequently  in  the 
advanced  stages.    It  points  to  softening  (Fig.  23). 

An  mtermitUni  fever  is  also  frequent,  and  is  invariably  associated  with  cavity 
fmmation.  The  temperature  may  be  intermittent  from  the  start,  suggesting 
nalaria  to  the  unguarded;  but  it  is  due  to  sepsis,  the  temperature  rising  during 
the  day,  beginning  usually  shortly  before  noon,  and  reaching  its  maximum  at 
from  5  to  8  p.  u.  It  now  falls  slowly  until  about  4  or  5  a.  h.,  and  then  rapidly 
leaches  the  minimum — a  subnormal  point — usually  at  from  6  to  10  A.  u. 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  every  twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  may  be 
below  the  normal  (Fig.  24),  sometimes  dropping  as  low  as  95°  F.  (35°  C). 
A  marked  peculiarity  of  this  disease  is  the  striking  contrast  between  the  ap- 
parent comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  temperature  record. 
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(fr)  Nlgbt-iweati  occur  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  They  may  appear 
during  any  part  of  the  course  of  phthisis,  though  most  apt  to  occur  and  be  most 
narked  during  the  process  of  cavity  formation;  they  show  themselves  in  the 
early  morning  hours  simultaneously  with  the  rapi<l  decline  in  the  temperature, 
and  may  appear  during  sleep  at  any  period  of  the  day.  They  may  be  Hght 
and  limited  to  the  neck  and  upper  portion  of  the  thorax;  on  the  other  hand, 
ttiey  are  often  excessive,  saturating  the  l)ed-clothe3  and  inducing  great  ex- 
haustion. The  drenching  sweats  are  dependent  partly  upon  the  fever  and 
partly  upon  the  existing  weakness,  though  slight  exertion  may  also  engender 
free  perspiration. 

(r)  Emaciation  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  symptomatology,  the 

muscular  nnd  fatty  tissues  being  involved  to  an  equal  degree  (Strumpell); 

the  extremities  and  soft  parts  of  the  thorax  are  most  affected.     An  exalted 

grade  of  emaciation,  however,  may  be  a  precursory  state.     In  nearly  all  caies 

-   an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation  is  reached  before  the  end.    The  causes  of 
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ta.tfrA'Jrx,  u*  cwiifv  tb^  ptr^fVi^*  f«7er.  the  lo3«  of  apprtite,  and  the  ImUi 
cili^'l-'i:  Ai^  a.^.'cJIkdv*'  f^jwtf!^.  Iz  y  an  khnoei  inTsnable  rule  that  duiii^ 
t.'>^  af'-f^r^'  pfTjrxi'!.  a.wr'xuTMi  k>  T^^-  u«  viih  impn>\'ed  amieuir  and  dip»- 
Tv«.  •j^  ;**>tj*  ;aiR^  in  S^i,  ^^  i-Ttofth.    UsiUuikI  atrophy  of  the  miucici 

V  Tb*-  pnbe  L-  incm.>«d  in  fnquHic^-.  k  of  good  Ttrfnme.  and  r^ular  a 
Ti.;.t^i.Ki.  Wh#«  ^t]ppuntiv«'  tn^.-^r  !*ta  in  it  bccmnes  frvqiient  and  compcci- 
liii^,  »sni  '.i^  iiaipilUi/'  puU<^  t=  r>fi»i  ob^ei^cd :  nrely  venous  pulsation  is  sea 
iti  t}j*:  i^iand^.  Th^  l>Uxi<i-prf*nirr  U  alvay;  rttiuced  in  uncomplicated  cues, 
Vj  t^ixt  a  iV'iVJi';  pr^:^UT«  under  100  mm.  in  «  TUspMrted  case  of  tuberculosii  il 
a  ^trvjn;;  cr>rifirTnau>r>'  iindine.  According  lo  Norris  the  toxic  hypotensM 
of  f.ul^rruknia  mav  [m:  due  lo:  1  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle,  either  ui 
ivr<!ult  tit  the  toxint  or  of  malnutrition:  2  vasodibiaiion  the  tvsult  of  viha- 
ral'iu-  VixJTLf-,  f'i,.  nenouii  influences  the  result  of  the  toxemia,  with  oonsequetf 
taclivi^rilia  and  va'icular  dilatation. 


■wd-^iM  ■Nud.Vb' 


(r)  Anemia  i.s  one  of  the  symptoms  evidencing  impaired  nutrition.  It 
is  (jfrcii  iissociiircd  with  un  aflcnioon  rise  of  temperature,  impaired  digesdon, 
and  loN.1  of  fli-sh  and  stronfcth  (ehlnro-nneniia).  The  objective  changes  point- 
iiiK  to  aric-iiiia  an-  pronounced  (pallor  of  visible  nucous  membranes,  and  skin), 
'i'lii-  liI'Mitl  pres<'nls  nothing;  eh aract eristic.  In  the  early  stage  it  may  hf 
(hlnriilic  ill  lyjM-,  llic  hcmofrlobin  In'inn  <lecide<ny  deficient;  but  when  theieiR 
<'av  ily  fonniiriiin  and  licctic  fever,  ci>n.«iderable  leukocylosia,  as  many  as  50JH) 
li-iiki>i-yli's  JUT  fiibif  inilhmelcr,  miiy  l>e  olracrvod.  The  differential  count 
shows  a  jtrciil  ixccss  of  the  [Milyniorphonii  clear  cells.  The  condition  is  due  lo 
se<-oiidary  infection  iiy  the  piis-forniing  orgnni.sms.  Early  lymphocyiOM). 
liowcviT,  iiiiiy  Ih-  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.  It  is  certainly  of  pwd 
pr()t.'iiusli<'  jMirtcnl,  as  the  work  of  Murphy,  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital,  lo* 
^liowr).  'riilori'lr  biicilli  cunnot.  as  a  rule,  Ik-  found  in  the  circulating  blood 
OtiivcriH  jin.l  Smith). 

(irruTitl  iMiililii  is  iiiinplaintHl  of  in  all  coses,  and  is  progressive. 
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Symptoms  and  Compucations  Presented  by  Other  Organs. — (a)  The 

^    Heart — With  retraction  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  the  area  of  the  heart's 

I    impulse  is  obviously  increased,  particularly  upward,  so  that  pulsation  may  be 

r    visible  in  the  fourth,  third,  and  even  second  interspaces,  near  the  sternum, 

while  the  normal  apex-beat  may  be  wanting.     The  physical  signs  noted  may 

be  rarely  those  of  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right,  while  the  necropsy 

I    may  show  the  heart  to  be  in  its  normal  position.     Functional  murmurs  both  at 

'    the  apex  and  at  the  pulmonary  orifices  are  often  audible.     In  about  7  per  cent. 

<if  the  cases  with  murmurs,  mitral  regurgitation,  dependent  on  weakness  of 

the  heart  muscles,  was  diagnosticated.^    Disease  of  the  tricuspid  segments  is 

not  infrequent  in  phthisis,  and  pulmonary  stenosis  predisposes  to  the  latter 

disease.     Conversely,  there  is  perfect  agreement  among  writers  that  left-sided 

valvular  heart  disease  has  a  retarding  influence  upon  the  progress  of  chronic 

phthisis.    In  cases  in  which  the  valve  lesions  and  the  compensatory  hypertrophy 

are  proportional,  a  prognosis  for  an  unusual  length  of  days  can  be  ventured, 

but  "when  this  harmonious  balance  is  disturbed  an  early  fatal  termination  may 

be  expected,  principally  from  the  cardiac  complaints."^    In  combined  cases 

dyspnea  is  more  pronounced  and  hemoptysis  a  more  conmion  initial  symptom 

than  in  non-cardiac  forms. 

(6)  Gastro-intestixial  Tract— The  tongue  may  be  furred;  more  often  it 
and  the  mouth  and  throat  are  red,  shownng  increased  irritability.  The  pharynx 
may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  lesions,  which  may  interfere  with  deglutition. 
Aphthous  ulcers  and  thrush  may  also  arise.  The  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost; 
thirst  is  annoying  and  the  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  often  obtain.  A 
catarrhal  ulceration  and  dilatation  may  be  associated  conditions.  Vomiting 
may  be  troublesome  during  the  later  stages.  A  study  of  the  gastric  secretion 
gives  variable  results,  there  being  an  early  hyperacidity,  while  later  the  secre- 
tion is  subacid.  Mohler  and  Funk'  claim  that  there  is  no  early  "irritative 
stage"  giving  hyperacidity,  but  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  causes  a  definite 
do^-nward  progression  in  both  the  motility  and  the  secretory  function  of  the 
stomach  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  Croner  found  normal  motility 
present  in  the  early  stages.  Tlie  causes  of  gastric  s>Tnptoms  are  not  clear. 
The  mucosa  is  the  seat  of  venous  engorgement,  and  thus  occasions  the  catarrhal 
changes  that  are  present  in  many  instances.  Anatomic  changes  may  be 
absent. 

The  intestinal  symptoms  are  important.  During  the  early  stage  constipation 
is  a  frequent  condition.  Diarrhea  is  prone  to  appear  at  an  advanced  period, 
and  may  pursue  an  intermittent  course.  Occasionally  it  alternates  with  periods 
of  "hectic  fever,"  and  late  in  the  affection  a  watery  discharge  may  develop 
(colliquative  diarrhea).  The  intestinal  lesions  are  of  three  sorts:  (a)  catarrhal^ 
(6)  ukeratite^  and  (c)  amyloid.  These  often  arise  in  the  order  enumerated,  but 
may  be  combined  in  various  ways.  Hemorrhoids  and  anal  fistulse  are  among 
the  complications.  * 

(c)  Genito-orinary  Organs. — ^There  is  frequently  an  albuminuria  that 
may  either  be  febrile  or  due  to  chronic  nephritis  {productive  and  non-productive). 
Chronic  nephritis  is  usually  a  late  development;  it  gives  rise  to  albuminuria, 
tube-casts  in  the  urine,  and  dropsy.  The  total  nitrogen  excretion  is  lower 
than  the  normal.  Amyloid  changes  may  set  in  toward  the  close  with  their 
characteristic  sjinptoms.  Tuberculous  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  pus  and  blood  in  the  urine,  may  develop.     Hematuria  may  also 

»  "A  Study  of  Murmurs  in  Pulmonar>'  Tuberculo«i8,"  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  5d,.  June, 
1910,  by  C.  M.  MontRomery. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  January,  1902,  by  J.  M.  Anders. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.f  September,  1916,  clii,  355. 
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result  from  temporary  congestion.    The  testes  should  be  routinely  in^MCtcd 
(Osier). 

{d)  Cutaneous  System. — Cyanosis  occurs,  but,  being  of  a  moderate  degne, 
it  is  often  veiled  by  a  decided  pallor.  The  cheeks  often  wear  a  "hectic  flu^' 
and  the  skin,  late  in  the  affection,  is  apt  to  be  dry,  harsh,  and  scaly.  Amoo^ 
the  cutaneous  appearances  are  pigmentary  stains  over  the  chest  (chloasmata 
phthisicora)  and  brown  stains  (pityriasis  versicolor).  Rarely,  simple  puipoia 
and  purpura  hemorrhagica  develop  as  late  complications.  The  hair  over  die 
chest  often  becomes  gray;  that  of  the  head  and  beard,  long  and  harsh.  The 
finger  ends  are  often  bulbous  (clubbed),  with  incurved  nails,  though  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  chronic  phthisis,  and  cracking  of  the  finger-nails  is  also  often  ol^ 
served. 

(e)  Nervous  System. — The  mental  attitude  is  characteristically  hoipM 
and  buoyant,  even  in  the  advanced  stages.  Hence  the  patients  are  readi^ 
encouraged  by  the  unscrupulous  to  believe  that  their  condition  is  impro^iiif: 
they  may  be  in  an  utterly  helpless  state,  and  yet  confidently  expect  to  rcoo\-er. 
The  cerebral  syviptanis  are  rarely  marked,  and  the  mind  is  exceptionally  dear. 
Tuberculous  meningitis  and  meningo-encephalitis  may  develop  near  tli^  do*. 
Focal  lesions,  due  to  the  presence  of  tubercles,  may  produce  forms  of  paral\'sii 
(aphasia,  hemiplegia)  according  to  their  location.  Rarely  peripheral  neuritii 
{e.  g.,  extensor  paralysis  of  the  leg)  and  insanity  are  observed.  There  may  be 
early  unilateral  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  sluggish  reaction  to  light,  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymph-nodes  on  the  corresponding  side. 

(/)  Chest  Muscles  and  Mammary  Glands. — ^The  former  are  abnormallT 
irritable,  and  sometimes  even  painful  on  percussion,  and  the  niammai^'  ghnd 
is  in  rare  instances  hypertrophied,  males  suffering  most;  but,  as  pointed  out 
by  Allot,  the  affection  is  a  chronic  non-tuberculous  mammitis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The   early  recognition  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculoai 
often  tests  severely  the  diagnostic  acumen  of  the  physician.     The  general  and 
local  symptoms,  including  the  physical  signs,  may  afford  merely  a  strong 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  phthisis,  and  in  such  instances  repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  sputum  for  the  bacilli  are  imperative,  and  only  when  they  are 
found  is  the  diagnosis  set  at  rest.     Repeated  staining  of  the  sputum  may  be 
necessary  for  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli.     It  is  also  desirable  to  determine 
whether  they  are  constantly  present  by  re-examinations  at  inter\'als.    Theif 
are  cases  in  which  the  physical  signs  are  obvious,  yet  the  bacilli  are  either  not 
detectable  or  only  so  after  several  examinations.     An  absence  of  the  badlii, 
however,  does  not  justify  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  phthisis,  and  is  of  litde 
negative  value.     Philip  and  Porter  conclude  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  almost 
constantly  present  in  the  stools,  whether  the  patient  be  exp>ectorating  hadi 
or  not.     The  symptoms  of  greatest  diagnostic  value  are  cough,  expectoratioii, 
fever,  progressive  emaciation,  and  the  constant  presence  of  certain  ph\*sical 
signs  in  the  subapical  region  on  one  side  (flattening  of  the  chest,  defective 
expansion,  slight  deadening  of  the  percussion-note,  enfeeblement  of  the  vesicular 
murmur,  prolonged  expiration,  with  or  without  adventitious  sounds).    Skia- 
graphs that  show  the  presence  of  tuberculous  deposits  and  pleuritic  exudates 
may,  at  times,  give  the  earliest  positive  information  in  regard  to  these  con- 
ditions.^    Again,  more  reliable  knowledge  can  be  gained  in  the  initial  stage,  if 
the  lesions  be  deep  seated,  by  the  fiuoroscope  than  by  practising  the  pfax'sical 
signs.     Thus   enlarged    bronchial   glands   and    peribronchial    infiltration  aie 
detectable,  as  well  as  variations  in  the  position  and  movements  of  the  cfia- 
phragni. 

^  For  illustrative  casos  see  "Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Prebacillary  Stai:e  of  Pul" 
monary  Tuberculosis,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. y  January  12,  1901,  by  J.  M-  Andefs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  roentgen  findings  fail  to  distinguish  between  an  active 
and  a  healed  tuberculous  lesion.  Neither  can  the  roentgenologist  exclude  the 
lung  shadows  due  to  pathologic  states  other  than  tuberculosis.  Manges 
points  out  that  stereoroentgenograms  of  excellent  quality  are  essential  to 
negative  diagnosis  in  any  portion  of  the  lungs. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  warmly  commended  by  Trudeau,  Otis,  Klebs,  and 
others.  It  is  fairly  accurate,  and  out  of  a  total  of  1470  injections  in  dubious 
cases,  71.9  per  cent,  reacted  positively.^  The  employment  of  tuberculin  is 
indicated  only  when  the  usual  methods  of  diagnosis  fail,  as  it  has  at  times 
either  caused  a  lighting  up  of  what  was  apparently  previously  a  latent  infection 
or  given  rise  to  a  marked  increase  of  symptoms  in  an  active  case.  Koch's 
old  tuberculin  is  the  best  variety  for  diagnostic  purposes.  A  preliminary 
injection  of  0.0005  c.c.  should  .be  the  preliminary  dose.  If  no  reaction  takes 
place,  successive  injections  of,  0.001,  0.005,  and  0.01  c.c.  may  be  given  three  or 
four  days  apart.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  each  dose.  Special  hypodermics 
graduated  in  0.001  c.c.  are  used  to  give  the  injection,  which  is  made  sub- 
cutaneously.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  following  the  injection  and  the 
temperature  should  be  taken  every  two  hours  while  awake,  with  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  mouth  for  at  least  four  minutes.  A  typical  reaction  occurs  in 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  injection.  It  is  manifested  by  a  general 
feeling  of  malaise,  rise  in  temperature  to  about  101°  F.  (38.3°  C),  or  a 
Kttle  less  than  100°  F.  (37.7°  C),  or  even  much  higher,  changes  in 
physical  signs  in  chest  at  times,  and  changes  in  other  tuberculous  areas. 
A  rise  in  temperature  of  at  least  1.8  degrees  is  considered  essential  to 
a  reaction.  Temperatures  of  100°  F.  (37.7°  C.)  or  more  during  the  day 
are  a  distinct  contraindication  to  the  injection.  The  positive  reaction  is 
of  value  only  when  the  questionable  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  tuber- 
culosis are  exaggerated  by  the  injection.  Positive  reactions  are  said  to  occur 
in  syphilis,  chlorosis,  actinomycosis,  and  hysteria.  Except  in  leprosy  this 
statement  has  not  been  verified  by  autopsy,  which  showed  in  such  cases  an 
absence  of  tuberculosis. 

Calmette's  ophthalmic  reaction,  which  consists  in  dropping  1  to  2  minims 
of  a  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  solution  of  tuberculin  into  the  eye,  produces  hyperemia 
of  the  conjunctiva  (at  times  actual  conjunctivitis)  in  from  three  or  four  to 
twenty-four  hours  without  constitutional  disturbance.  The  method  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  however,  on  account  of  the  serious  ocular  complications 
that  occasionally  may  arise.  The  symptoms  subside  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  Von  Pirquet  applies  the  tuberculin  (25  per  cent,  solution 
of  old  tuberculin)  with  gentle  friction  to  the  slightly  scarified  skin.  If  the 
patient  be  tuberculous,  a  reaction  manifested  by  a  papule  surrounded  by  a 
distinct  erythema  at  least  4  mm.  in  diameter  occurs  in  from  six  to  forty-eight 
hours;  this  is  especially  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  among  children. 
In  inactive  tuberculosis  the  response  to  a  repetition  of  skin  test  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  the  first  test,  while  the  reverse  is  true  with  active  tuberculosis 
(Lindberg).  In  adults,  however,  other  signs  of  tuberculosis  must  be  present 
to  render  it  of  any  diagnostic  worth,  since  latent  or  healed  foci  may  produce 
the  reaction.  However,  as  Krumbhaar  and  Musser*  have  pointed  out,  the 
test  has  great  negative  value  and,  contrary  to  prevailing  opinion,  much  positive 
value.  The  Moro  reaction  is  somewhat  less  delicate,  and  for  that  reason  is 
preferred  by  some.  Old  tuberculin  incorporated  in  a  lanolin  base  is  rubbed 
vigorously  into  the  skin  in  a  small  space*  for  two  minutes.     A  positive  reaction 

»  "The  Value  of  the  Tuberculin  Test  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis," 
1^  J.  M.  Anders,  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  June  23,  1900. 
'  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.,  1914,  cxlvii,  540. 
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is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  papular  rash  within  seventy-two  hours. 
The  opsonin  test  is  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  tuberculosis,  the  index  to 
the  tubercle  bacillus  being  very  low  or  very  high,  the  former  suggesting  pre- 
disposition, the  latter  showing  infection  against  which  the  resisting  powers  are 
raised  in  defense  (J.  C.  DaCosta).  The  complement-fixing  reaction  can  be 
used  with  advantage  in  diagnosis.^  Craig^  claims  that  the  results  obtained 
with  the  complement-fixation  test  as  described  by  him  are  practically  as  good  as 
those  obtained  with  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis.  Unlike  the  tuberculin 
tests,  this  is,  as  a  rule,  negative  in  arrested  cases,  while  almost  uniformly  posi- 
tive in  active  tuberculosis.  A  slight  rise  of  the  evening  temperature  (99.6°  F. 
— ^37.5°  C.  or  over)  is,  if  associated  with  any  disturbance  of  health,  an  almost 
infallible  diagnostic  symptom.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  the 
diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult. 

In  the  very  early  stage  the  local  condition  may  be  obscured  by  the  symp- 
toms of  impaired  digestion,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  fever,  and  pronounced 
anemia  (chloro-anemia,  vide  p.  256;  also  Modes  of  Onset), 

Diagnosis  of  Stage  of  Disease. — ^Three  stages  of  tuberculosis  are  recognized — 
incipient,  moderately  advanced,  and  far  advanced.  The  following  scheme  of 
classification  is  recommended  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis: 

'  Slight  initial  lesion  in  the  fiorm  of  infiltration  limited  to  the  apex 
or  a  small  part  of  the  lobe. 

No  tuberculous  complication. 

Slight  or  no  constitutional  S3rmptqms  (particularly  disturi>anoe8 
or  rapid  loss  of  weight). 

Slight  or  no  elevation  of  temperature  or  acceleration  of 
pulse  at  any  time  diuing  tne  twenty-four  hours,  espe- 
cially after  rest. 

Expectoration  usually  small  in  amount  or  absent. 
,  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present  or  absent. 

'No  marked  impairment  of  function  either  local  or  constitu- 
tional. 

Moderately  advanced  \  ^^^},^^^  consolidation  mcxierate  in  extent  with  little  or  no 
Mv^  J  «u  cu^vv^  ^      evidence  of  destruction  of  tissue. 

Or  disseminated  fibroid  deposits. 
No 'serious  complications. 


Incipient  (favorable)   * 


Far  advanced 


'  Marked  impairment  of  function,  local  and  constitutional. 
Localized  consolidation  intense. 
Or  disseminated  *areas  of  softening. 
Or  serious  complications. 


Differential  Diagnosis. — Bronchial  catarrh  is  with  great  difficulty  dis- 
criminated from  beginning  phthisis.  If  the  temperature  is  elevated  from 
2  to  5  p.  M.,  and  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  above  the  normal  night  temperature 
in  the  evening,  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favor  of  tuberculosis  (Barlow). 
In  bronchial  catarrh  there  is  no  dulness,  and  moist  rales,  that  vary  in  intensity 
from  one  day  to  another,  are  heard  equally  on  both  sides.  From  time  to  time 
rales  may  also  be  heard  at  the  bases  in  bronchitis.  In  phthisis  one  a|>ex  is 
more  involved  than  the  other,  the  moist  sounds  not  being  heard  equally  low, 
and  after  repeated  coughs  with  subsequent  deep  inspiration  the  rales  are  more 
apt  to  remain  than  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  In  phthisis,  also,  there  is  a  gradual 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  repeated  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum 
will  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  bacillus.     A  negative  reaction,  obtained 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  October  9,  1915,  p.  1286. 
2  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  December,  1915,  p.  781. 
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repeatedly  from  the  Falk  and  Tedesko  test,*  is  evidence  that  the  disease 
process  is  limited  to  the  bronchi,  while  a  positive  reaction  indicates  pulmonary 
involvement  (tuberculosis).  According  to  Armstrong  and  Goodman,*  however, 
this  test  is  unreliable.  If  hemoptysis  be  the  first  symptom  observed,  then  all 
other  causes  for  the  spitting  of  blood  should  be  patiently  excluded,  unless  the 
associated  evidences  of  commencing  phthisis  are  conclusive.  Phthisis  in  the 
stage  of  cavity  may  be  confounded  with  bronchiectasis  {vide  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs). 

FBRom  Phthisis 

Definition, — Fibroid  phthisis  implies  induration  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  affected  lung  tissue,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  connective-tissue  elements. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished  pathologically  from  chronic 
pulmonary  phthisis,  but  they  differ  clinically.  The  majority  of  instances  aae 
primarily  tuberculous,  though  manifesting  a  strong  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  fibrous  tissue — a  conservative  process;  in  other  instances  the  fibroid  change 
may  be  primary,  followed  by  tuberculous  infection  {vide  Pneumonokoniosis). 
The  usual  form  arises  variously  as  a  sequel  of  other  morbid  processes, 
such  as — 

(1)  Pneumonias,  lobar  (rarely)  and  catarrhal  (commonly). 

(2)  Pulmonary  lesions — tubercle  in  the  stage  of  consolidation  or  cavity. 

(3)  Chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy. 

(4)  Bronchial  catarrh  from  inhalation  of  irritants  (steel-,  coal-,  or  mineral- 
dust). 

Pathology.— The  process  in  the  beginning  is  very  often  localized  in 
one  apex,  and  less  frequently  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  lung  or  in  the  bases. 
It  may  remain  circumscribed,  but  more  often  it  extends  downward,  and  gradu- 
ally invades  the  entire  lung.  It  is  unilateral.  Secondary  to  the  induration 
and  contraction  there  is  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

The  lung  tissue  is  hard  and  dense,  the  alveoli  being  obliterated.  It  resists 
cutting  and  creaks,  and  the  section  presents  a  smooth,  dry,  gray,  often  marbled 
aspect,  though  the  fibrous  tissue  may  undergo  caseation. 

The  pleura  is  thickened,  as  a  rule,  often  to  a  marked  degree,  and  its  layers 
are  adherent;  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs  frequently  become  emphy- 
sematous.   The  right  ventricle  is,  as  a  rule,  hyi>ertrophied. 

Symptoms, — These  may  be  briefly  stated,  since  they  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  {vide  Diseases  of  the  Lungs).  The  onset  is  insidi- 
ous: a  |>ersistent  cough,  occurring  in  severe  paroxysms  in  the  mornings,  and 
a  purulent  expectoration  are  for  long  the  leading  features.  If  bronchiectasis 
is  present,  the  sputum  may  be  fetid.  Dyspnea  is  marked,  particularly  on  ex- 
ertion. Fever  is  slight  or  absent,  hence  emaciation  progresses  slowly  or  may 
even  be  absent.  The  physical  signs  are  identical  with  those  of  fibroid  induration 
of  the  lung  {vide  infra). 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  long,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  or  even 
thirty  years,  and  both  lungs  may  become  involved.  Again,  as  in  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  prolonged  suppuration  may  lead  to  amyloid  changes  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  intestines.  Dropsy,  due  to  secondary  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle,  often  closes  the  scene. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Chronic  bronchitis  may  be  mistaken  for  fibroid 
phthisis.  In  the  latter  disease,  however,  there  are  unilateral  retraction  and 
the  signs  of  consolidation  or  of  an  apical  cavity,  and  the  sputum  test  may  settle 
the  doubt. 

»  Wein.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  July  8,  1909. 

*Jour.  Artur.  Mtd.  Assoc. y  May  27,  1911,  p.  1553. 
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Complications  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — Lobar  pneumonia 
and,  less  commonly,  lobular  pneumonia  may  develop  and  cause  a  fatal 
termination.  In  a  study  of  100  cases  H.  M.  King  found  the  principal 
complications  of  a  non-tuberculous  character  were  lobar  pneumonia  and 
nephritis. 

Erysipelas  may  arise  in  the  course  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
though  the  proportion  of  cases  is  not  formidable.  Out  of  1165  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas, 15  coexisted  with  pulmonary  phthisis.^  Some  contend  that  its  oc- 
currence in  this  disease  may  be  beneficial,  but  my  own  observations  show 
that  the  gravity  of  both  conditions  is  increased.  Typhoid  fever  may  rarely  be 
met  with  in  sufferers  from  chronic  phthisis. 

Chronic  nephritis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  often  found  in  the  same 
subject,  and  with  these  arteriosclerosis  is  quite  commonly  combined.  Inter- 
current acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis  may  develop. 

Chronic  endocarditis,  particularly  of  the  tricuspid  segments,  may  also  occur 
in  phthisis,  and  from  time  to  time  cases  of  valvular  heart  disease  are  reported 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  passive  congestion  must  have  existed  for  some  time 
before  the  tuberculous  condition  developed.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  mutual 
antagonism  between  disease  of  the  left  heart  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
finds  support  from  these  cases,  as  in  a  large  proportion  a  tendency  to  encapsula- 
tion of  the  tuberculous  lesions  exists. 

Jaundice  is  a  rare  complication,  Cruice's  figures  showing  its  presence  in 
7  of  1748  cases.  He  believes  that  it  is  due  to  either  intra-  or  extrahepatic 
tuberculosis,  causing  pressure.  Bialokur  states  that  in  10  per  cent,  of  his 
tuberculous  patients  he  found  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  predominantly 
in  women. 

Course  and  Duration. — Both  as  to  course  and  duration  this  dis- 
ease exhibits  unusual  variations.  If  not  promptly  treated  during  the  incipient 
stage  it  frequently  progresses  with  more  or  less  rapidity  toward  the  grave. 
It  is  common,  however,  to  observe  periods  during  which  the  disease  is  arrested 
or  improved.  Generally  the  improvement,  though  followed  by  an  exacerba- 
tion, endures  for  a  long  time,  and  |>ermanent  cures,  even  in  the  advanced 
stage,  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  duration  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  varies 
exceedingly,  though  from  the  collective  investigations  of  different  authors  and 
from  all  the  statistics  available  I  find  the  average  duration  to  be  about  three 
years.  The  late  Austin  Flint  long  ago  directed  attention  to  the  innate  tendency 
of  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases  to  spontaneous  recovery — a  fact  that 
simply  indicates  a  victory  for  nature's  silent  defensive  processes  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy. 

In  fatal  cases  death  is  by  (a)  gradual  asthenia  (most  frequently),  with  re- 
tention of  consciousness  until  the  end  approaches. 

(6)  Coniplicating  conditions  (bronchitis;  pneumonia;  pleurisy;  pneumo- 
thorax; amyloid  degeneration  of  the  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidney;  Bright 's 
disease;  diabetes,  etc.). 

(c)  Tvherculosis  of  other  organs,  particularly  the  meninges,  intestines,  and 
genito-urinary  tract. 

{d)  Hemorrhage,  due  commonly  to  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  in  the  lung 
cavity;  less  frequently  to  erosion  of  a  large  vessel.  Fatal  hemorrhage  may, 
when  the  vomica  is  of  large  size,  occur  without  hemoptysis,  as  in  a  case  of 
Roland  G.  Curtin's  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

(f)  Syncope. — Though  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  are  a  number 
of  events  that  may  lead  to  sudden,  fatal  syncope — e.  g.,  hemorrhagic  embolism 

*  "Points  in  the  Etiology  and  Clinical  History  of  Erysipelas,'*  Jour.  Amer,  Med. 
Assoc.,  July  2,  1893. 
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or  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  pneumothorax,  thoracentesis  for  pleural 
effusion,  walking  about  in  a  moribund  state,  etc. 

(/)  Asphyxia  often  closes  the  scene  in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  and 
rarely  in  chronic  phthisis  complicated  with  pneumothorax,  or  with  a  large 
undiscovered  or  neglected  empyema,  or  with  serofibrinous  pleurisy. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Alimentary  Tract 

(1)  Lips. — While  tuberculosis  of  the  lip  is  quite  rare,  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  ulcer, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  an  examination  of  the  labial  mucus.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  diagnosticating  the 
condition,  chancre  and  epithelioma  must  be  excluded,  the  former  by  the  history 
and  the  Wassermann  reaction,  and  the  latter  chiefly  by  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion for  tubercle  bacilli. 

(2)  Tongue,  Palate,  and  TonaiL— The  work  of  Orth,  Hanan,  S<?hlenker, 
Kruckman,  and  others  has  shown  that  the  tonsib,  owing  to  their  frequent 
inflammation,  serve  as  the  door  of  entrance  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  fact 
that  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  has  repeatedly  been  found,  and  when  other 
lesions  of  the  disease  were  absent,  points  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of 
primary  tuberculosis  in  this  site.  The  infiltrated  areas  often  present  small 
grayish  spots,  but  the  appearance  of  the  ulcers  is  not  characteristic,  frequently 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  epithelioma  and  to  the  syphilitic  ulcer.  E.  D. 
Smith  records  5  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  soft  palate.  According  to  Soott,^ 
tuberculosis  of  the  tongue,  especially  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years, 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  diagnosis 
demands  either  inoculative  experiments  or  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  oral  mucus.  Syphilis  can  be  excluded  by  a. negative  Wassermann 
reaction. 

(3)  Pharsmx  and  Esophagus. — Both  miliary  tubercles  and  ulcerative 
lesions  may  rarely  arise  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  by  direct  extension 
from  laryngopulmonary  tuberculosis  or  as  the  result  of  secondary  inoculation. 
The  chief  symptoms  occasioned  are  the  excessive  secretion  of  pharyngeal  mucus 
and  mucopus,  and  painful  deglutition.  Tuberculosis  of  the  esophagus  is 
extremely  rare. 

(4)  The  Stomach. — ^Tuberculous  lesions  of  the  stomach  are  of  exceptional 
occurrence.  Marked  gastric  symptoms,  however,  are  common,  and  they 
may  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  larynx.  I  have  been  able  to  find  reports  of 
5  cases  of  tuberculous  gastric  ulcer  in  addition  to  the  12  collected  by  Marfan. 
The  ulcers  may  be  single  (as  in  Musser's  and  Lamb's  cases)  or  multiple  (as 
in  Osier's  case).  The  symptoms  are  not  characteristic,  but  hematemesis  oc- 
curring in  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  should  excite 
a  strong  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  ulcer.  Pain  coming  on  soon  after  meal- 
time is  more  marked  in  tuberculous  ulcer  than  in  ordinary  gastric  lesions. 
Perforation  may  take  place.  Four  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  pylorus 
was  found  encircled  with  a  flat,  granular  ulceration,  operated  on  under  the 
diagnosis  of  carcinoma  (Alexandei^).  The  process  was  isolated  and  the  symp- 
toms all  pointed  to  pyloric  cancer. 

(5)  Intestines. — The  lesions  may  be  (a)  primary  or  (6)  secondary. 

(a)  Primary  tubercle  of  the  intestines  is  chiefly  met  with  in  children,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  more  likely  to  swallow  the  tubercle  bacilli  with  their 
food,  and  especially  in  milk.    The  intestinal  route  of  infection  is,  according  to 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  September,  1916,  p.  411. 

*  Deutach.  Arch./,  klin.  Med.,  Berlin,  1906,  Ixxxvi. 
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my  own  observation,  more  common  in  adults  also  than  is  supposed.  Many 
cases  during  life  present  the  features  of  both  intestinal  and  peritoneal  tuber- 
culosis, and  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  which  of  these  was  the  primary 
condition;  and  the  same  difficulty  arises  when  the  cases  come  to  autopsy.  I 
have  never  seen  an  instance  (postmortem)  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  which 
the  peritoneum  and  mesenteric  glands  were  not  involved  to  an  equal  degree. 

(6)  The  secondary  variety  occurs  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  chief  seats  of  the  lesions  being  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum,  the  cecum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  colon.  The  rectum  is  also 
the  seat  of  secondary  tuberculosis  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic 
phthisis,  and  it  may  be  rarely  a  primary  seat  of  the  affection. 

The  morbid  process  begins  in  the  solitary  glands  in  Peyer's  patches,  where 
at  first  grayish,  firm  tubercles  grow  and  form  little  prominences.  These 
caseate,  becDming  yellow  in  appearance,  and  then  soften  and  disintegrate, 
producing  ulcers.  Osier  thus  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  tuberculous 
ulcer:  "(a)  It  is  irregular,  rarely  ovoid  or  in  the  long  axis,  more  frequently 
girdling  the  bowel;  (6)  the  edges  and  base  are  infiltrated,  often  caseous;  (c) 
the  submucosa  and  muscularis  are  usually  involved;  and  {d)  on  the  serosa  may 
be  seen  colonies  of  young  tubercles  or  a  well-marked  tuberculous  lymphangitis." 
In  all  acute  cases  the  surface  lesions  show  little  tendency  to  repair  (Senn). 

In  chronic  cases  attempts  at  healing  are  the  rule;  and  the  cicatrices  are 
extensive  and  often  pigmented,  and  as  they  undergo  contraction  may  produce 
incomplete  or  even  complete  stricture  of  the  bowel.  At  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  seat  of  the  ulcers  local  peritonitis  invariably  develops.  The  serosa  is 
thickened  and  adherent,  and  the  ulcer  may  penetrate  through  this  coat  without 
causing  perforative  peritonitis,  while  rarely  a  fistulous  connection  is  established 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  intestine. 

Symptoms, — In  children  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  protracted  catarrh 
of  the  intestines,  or  they  may  be  absent.  Among  prominent  features  are 
diarrhea,  colicky  pains,  and  the  presence  in  the  stools  of  pus,  blood,  and  particles 
of  mucus  resembling  sago  grains.  In  many  cases  there  is  constipation,  which 
may  be  due  either  to  peritonitis  or  cicatricial  stenosis.  The*general  symptoms 
are  irregular  fever,  wasting,  and  a  lack  of  development;  they  are  especially 
valuable  for  diagnosis. 

In  adults  intestinal  tuberculosis  generally  gives  rise  to  symptoms  similar 
to  the  above,  and  when  they  arise  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis  they 
are  highly  significant.  If  diarrhea  be  present,  it  stubbornly  resists  treatment, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  may  also  be  due  either  to  catarrhal  colitis 
or  to  amyloid  change,  both  of  which  processes  may  be  associated  with  chronic 
phthisis.  Constipation  is  common  and  often  marked,  and  local  tenderness  and 
colicky  pains  are  complained  of  frequently.  The  pulmonary  signs,  however, 
may  be  in  abeyance. 

If  the  abdominal  and  general  symptoms  are  such  as  to  excite  suspicion  of 
this  disease,  then  a  rigid  physical  examination  of  the  lungs  should  be  made. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  lesions  may  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  cecum  or  in  the  ap- 
pendix, when  the  symptoms — both  local  and  general — will  be  those  of  appen- 
dicitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  beset  with  special 
difficulties.  Sawyer  has  in  special  instances  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
clusters  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  rectal  mucus,  and  in  this  way  the  recognition 
of  intestinal  tuberculosis  at  an  early  date,  or  before  diarrhea  sets  in,  is  rendered 
possible.  The  mucus  is  obtained  after  placing  the  patient  in  a  position  as  if 
to  examine  for  piles,  and  directing  him  to  bear  down  as  though  at  stool,  by 
gently  removing  a  small  quantity  from  the  everted  membrane  with  a  sterile 
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loop.  It  is  then  spread  upon  a  clean  cover-glass  and  treated  exactly  as  sputum 
in  the  ordinary  examination.  The  same  method  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
secondary  intestinal  tuberculosis,  but  here  the  history  and  associated  tuber- 
culous lesions  usually  serve  to  remove  all  doubt.  By  the  use  of  an  antiformin 
process  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stoob  has  become  comparatively 
easy  and  certain. 


Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  Membranes 


General  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes  secondary  to  pulmonary 
and  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  that  a  primary 
form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes  also  occurs  is  undoubted.  Un- 
fortunately, accurate  means  of  discriminating  the  secondary  from  the  primary 
form  are  wanting,  since  often  in  the  secondary  variety  the  primary  lesions  in 
other  organs  are  insignificant. 

The  anatomic  alterations  resemble  those  of  ordinary  inflammation  of 
these  structures  plus  the  presence  of  nodular  tubercles.  The  latter  may  be 
observed,  as  a  rule,  only  over  small,  scattered,  circumscribed  areas,  though 
not  infrequently  they  are  both  numerous  and  diffuse  (general  miliary  deposit). 
The  effusion  is  in  most  instances  serofibrinous,  though  sometimes  it  becomes 
purulent,  and  not  uncommonly  it  is  hemorrhagic.  Most  instances  of  so-called 
hemorrhagic  pleurisy  are  due  to  pleural  tuberculosis. 

Clinically,  cases  are  divisible  into  (1)  acute  serous  membranous  tuber- 
culosis and  (2)  the  chronic  form.  The  actUe  form  results  from  inoculation  of 
the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  induced  by  limited  foci  in  the  bronchial,  tracheal,  or 
mediastinal  lymph-glands,  or  in  the  fallopian  tubes  in  women.  The  chronic 
type  is  apt  to  result  from  a  direct  extension  of  a  tuberculous  process  from  some 
organ  adjacent  to  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  though  it  may  attack  the  serous 
membranes  primarily.  Belonging  to  this  class  of  diseases  are  two  groups  of 
cases :  those  attended  by  serofibrinous  or  seropurulent  effusion  and  the  presence 
of  caseous  masses,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  tuberculous  deposit  with  in- 
creased density  and  great  thickening  of  the  pleural  layers,  and  slight  exudation. 
The  |>ericardium  may  be  similarly  involved. 

(a)  Tuberculoos  meningitiB  has  been  described  fully  in  the  present  section 
(vide  Miliary  Tuberculosis). 

(b)  Tuberculoos  PleoritiB. — This  subject  will  be  referred  to  in  the  section 
on  Diseases  of  the  Pleura.  Its  import,  however,  is  such  that  brief  special 
consideration  is  demanded,  and  from  a  clinical  viewpoint  the  cases  may  be 
grouped  under  two  heads,  namely,  actUe  and  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy. 

The  acute  form  often  has  a  sudden  onset,  the  initial  sjTnptoms  being  a 
rigor  or  re|>eated  fits  of  chilliness,  a  stitch-like  pain  in  the  side  affected,  shallow, 
catching  breathing,  a  cough,  and  fever.  The  ushering-in  symptoms  some- 
times suggest  lobar  pneumonia,  and  a  fatal  termination  is  not  uncommon, 
though  apparent  recovery  or  a  transition  into  chronic  tuberculous  pleuritis 
also  occurs. 

Chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  vastly  more  common  than  the  acute  form, 
and  it  is  sometimes  primary,  though  more  often  secondary  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  all  cases  of  the  latter  disease  in  which  the  periphery  of  the 
lung  l)ecomes  involved  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  invaded.  This  leads 
to  plastic  pleurisy  with  adhesion,  the  membranes  containing  disseminated 
tubercles,  or  to  serofibrinous  tuberculous  pleurisy.  As  above  stated,  the  effu- 
sion may  \yv  hemorrhagic  and  may  also  become  purulent.  When  the  tul)er- 
culous  pulmonary  focus  perforates  the  pleural  sac,  pyopneumothorax  is  pro- 
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duced.    In  tuberculous  pleurby,  as  opposed  to  simple  pleurisy^  there  is  usuaDy 
an  absence  of  leukocytosis. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  very  insidious  and  often  unnoticed.  There 
may  be  few  symptoms,  and  yet  a  physical  examination  reveals  a  large  sero- 
fibrinous exudate.  The  cough  and  other  symptoms  are  frequently  due  to 
a  coexisting  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  Uie  presence  of  subcrepitant  and 
dry  r&les  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  tuberculous  pleurisy.  By  and  by  the 
evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  of  diagnostic  importance,  or  the  supers 
vention  of  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  svhacute  variety  with  effusion  may  terminate,  after  absorption  of  the 
exudate,  in  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy  with  great  thickening  of  the  membiane. 
The  latter  may  also  originate  as  a  primary  proliferative  process. 

(c)  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

The  morbid  lesions  are  analogous  to  those  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura. 
The  effusion  may  be  enormous  on  the  one  hand  or  insignificant  on  the  other, 
and  it  is  often  hemorrhagic,  while  in  the  chronic  form  there  is  marked  thidE^H 
ing  of  the  membrane  with  the  deposit  of  tubercles  and  cheesy  masses.  The 
affection  is  less  common  than  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  yet  not  so  rare  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  and  occurs  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

Acute  tuberculous  pericarditis  is  rarely  a  primary  affection,  and,  as  a  rule, 
originates  secondarily  to  pulmonary,  pleural,  or  glandular  tuberculosis.  It  is 
esi>ecially  prone  to  arise  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  lymph- 
glands,  and,  as  the  latter  condition  is  frequent  in  young  children,  so  tuber- 
culosis of  the  pericardium  is  relatively  frequent  at  this  period,  though  it  may 
occur  at  any  time  of  life.  Pericardial  tuberculosis  also  results  from  direct 
extension  from  a  contiguous  focus.  The  symptoms  will  be  detailed  in  the 
discussion  of  Pericarditis.  In  the  diagnosis  of  the  affection  the  history  and 
any  associated  tuberculous  processes  detectable  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  a  point  of  some  diagnostic  value  rests  in  the  fact  that  tuberculous  peri* 
carditis  does  not  show  the  usual  inflammatory  leukocytosis. 

Chronic  Tuberculous  Pericarditis. — ^This  may  be  a  part  of  the  general 
tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  it  may  follow  an  infection  of  the 
bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands  (most  frequently),  lungs,  pleura,  or  peri- 
toneum. Cases  of  primary  origin  also  occur,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare, 
the  neighboring  lymph-glands  being  generally  involved.  This  form  is  also 
dependent  upon  direct  extension  from  the  spine  and  sternum. 

From  personal  observation  I  am  convinced  that  the  cases  naturally  fall 
under  two  heads  when  considered  clinically:  those  without  effusion,  in  which 
the  pericardium  is  adherent;  and  those  with  more  or  less  effusion.  The 
former  are  the  more  frequent,  though  often  entirely  latent,  the  adherent  peri- 
cardium leading  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  followed  sooner  or  later  by  dilata- 
tion. The  signs  are,  therefore,  those  of  adherent  pericardium,  with  the  occasional 
difference  that  the  dulness  may  extend  higher  up  over  the  sternum,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  firm,  cheesy  masses  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  also 
encircling  the  aorta.  The  smaller  group  of  cases  (in  which  the  effusion  is 
present)  resembles  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  its  clinical  manifestations.  1 
recall  one  instance  of  this  sort  that  occurred  in  a  male  aged  about  sixty  years 
at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  the  autopsy  revealing  extensive  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  chronic  tuberculous  pericarditis,  with  the  presence  of  8  ounces 
(240.0  c.c.)  of  hemorrhagic  effusion. 
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(d)  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERITONEUM* 

This  is  dependent  upon  infection  by  means  of  the  bacilli  circulating  with 
the  bloody  or  upon  extension  of  tuberculous  inflammation  or  ulceration  from 
adjacent  organs.  In  11  per  cent,  of  3405  autopsy  records  Cummins^  found 
there  was  peritoneal  involvement.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  intestines  are  often  invaded  by  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  serosa 
is  quickly  involved  in  such  instances.  The  condition  may  rarely  be  primary. 
This  involvement  may  remain  circumscribed  and  undergo  spontaneous  cure  if 
the  intestinal  lesion  cicatrizes,  as  postmortem  findings  frequently  indicate,  but 
in  extensive  peritoneal  involvement  spontaneous  resolution  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. These  cases  may  be  subdivided  into  acute  and  chronic.  The  very  acute 
cases  are  those  forming  a  part  of  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  due  to 
perforation  into  the  peritoneal  sac  from  adjacent  organs,  and  Adlebert's 
classification  is  as  follows:  (a)  The  ascitic  form,  (6)  the  ulcerous  form,  and  (c) 
the  fibroid  form.  Though  these  groups  do  not  present  sharp  clinical  distinc- 
tions, the  courses  they  run  vary  considerably,  as  do  the  results  of  treatment. 
In  the  ascitic  form  the  exudate  is  purulent  or  seropurulent,  and  is  often  en- 
capsulated. In  the  vlcerous  the  tuberculous  new  formations,  which  may  be 
quite  large,  undergo  caseation  and  ulceration,  the  latter  process  being  progres- 
sive, so  that  it  may  perforate  the  walls  of  the  intestines.  This  and  the  ascitic 
variety  may  be  combined. 

In  the  third  or  fibroid  form  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  adherent.  There  is 
little  exudation;  the  tubercles  may  be  numerous  and  diffuse,  or  found  only  in 
scattered  localized  areas.  The  lesions  may  represent  the  concluding  stage 
of  acute  or  subacute  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

Etiology. — ^Most  cases  are  produced  by  extension  of  tuberculous  in- 
flammation from  adjacent  organs,  and  of  107  cases  analyzed  by  Phillips 
the  lungs  were  involved  in  99,  the  pleura  also  in  60,  and  the  bowel  in  80. 
Children  are  frequent  victims  to  intestinal  tuberculosis,  and  the  bacilli  often 
reach  the  peritoneum  through  the  intestines,  as  they  are  also  apt  to  do  in  adults 
suffering  from  chronic  phthisis.  Extension  from  the  pleura  to  the  peritoneum 
is  frequent  (pleuroperitoneal),  but  from  the  pericardium  is  rare.  In  females 
the  starting  point  is  often  the  fallopian  tubes  (Mayo,  Murphy),  and  in  either 
sex  it  may  be  the  appendix. 

Predisposinf  Factors. — Age, — During  the  period  from  fifteen  to  forty 
years  the  incidence  is  most  frequent,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  in  children 
under  ten  years,  nor  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  life.  Sub- 
sequently, it  rapidly  decreases  in  frequency.  In  America  negroes  are  more 
prone  than  whites. 

Sex  has  a  tolerably  potent  disposing  influence.  Abdominal  surgeons  have 
taught  us  that  the  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  females  than  males,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  fallopian  tubes  are  a  favorite  seat  for  primary  tuberculous 
infection.    The  ratio  based  upon  sex  is  as  3  to  2  in  favor  of  females. 

Symptoms. — Some  cases  develop  abruptly  with  severe  symptoms,  as  fever, 
marked  constitutional  disturbance,  rapid  small  pulse,  abdominal  /kiiw,  vomit- 
ing, and  sometimes  diarrhea.  The  teviperature  may  be  quite  high  (103°  to 
104°  F.— 39.4°-40°  C),  or  it  may  be  only  slightly  elevated  even  in  the  worst 
cases.  There  follow  quickly  such  symptoms  as  anemia,  marked  emaciation, 
and  a  pronounced  typhoid  condition.  The  signs  of  peritoneal  effusion  (rarely 
large)  are  soon  in  evidence,  and  are  attended  sometimes  by  a  suppurative 
tyi>e  of  temperature,  sweats,  etc.,  indicating  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  i>eri- 
toneal  sac.     A  few  cases  are  unattended  by  effusion,  and  here  nodular  masses 

^  University  Med.  BuHeiin,  December,  1905. 
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are  palpable,  "vtbile  on  auscultation  friction-sounds  may  be  "audible  in  the 
umbilical  region.  Tympanites,  due  to  intestinal  paresis,  is  common  in  cases 
having  an  acute  onset. 

The  cunUe  stage  may  be  absent,  the  affection  then  being  marked  by  sli^t 
local  and  general  symptoms  (low  fever,  anemia,  slight  belly-pains,  and  a  sense 
of  distention).  The  skin  is  sometimes  pigmented,  and  usually  in  patches. 
There  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  affection  is  latent,  and  in  one  case 
of  this  sort  with  ill-defined  general  symptoms  pigmentation  of  the  skin  first 
directed  my  attention  to  the  peritoneum. 

The  physical  signs  of  moderate  ascites  frequently,  and  those  of  enlarged 
mesenteric  glands  sometimes,  are  present.  These  conditions  are  often  com- 
bined in  children,  constituting  the  so-called  tabes  mesenterica.  I  cannot  ccm- 
ceive  of  the  occurrence  of  this  association  of  symptoms  without  simultaneous 
involvement  of  the  peritoneum,  and  doubtless  co-involvement  of  the  latter 
membrane  and  intestines  usually  occurs.  Hamman  emphasizes  the  great 
frequency  with  which  more  than  one  serous  membrane  is  affected  (multiple 
serositis).  The  tuberculous  new  growth  in  the  peritoneum  may  also  form  a 
distinct  tumor  not  unlike  that  produced  by  glandular  enlargement,  while  the 
intestinal  coils  with  their  now  thickened  walls  are  sometimes  knotted  together 
so  firmly  as  to  simulate  a  dense  new  growth.  The  exudation  may  be  loculated 
owing  to  adhesions  between  peritoneal  layers  of  the  intestinal  coils,  etc., 
producing  a  localized  tumor  varying  in  size  and  position.  Such  sacculated 
exudations  most  frequently  occupy  the  pelvic  or  umbilical  regions,  though  they 
may  also  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen.  They  may  be  multiple,  and  are 
not  infrequently  too  small  to  be  recognized  by  the  physical  signs,  being  often 
discovered  during  laparotomy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  abdomen.  An  omental  tumor  of  characteristic  elongated  form 
(produced  by  a  shrinking  and  curling  up  of  this  membrane)  is  demonstrable, 
its  long  axis  generally  taking  a  transverse  direction  just  above  the  umbilicus. 
Gardiner  has  observed  this  tumor  to  disappear  by  spontaneous  resolution  in 
children. 

The  dry,  fibrous  variety,  which  is  not  infrequent,  is  often  latent,  and  the  con- 
dition may  be  general  or  localized.  It  is  decidedly  more  frequent  in  adults 
than  in  children.  The  symptoms  are  far  from  characteristic.  Among  local 
features  are  pains,  abdominal  distention  (giving  rise  to  a  tympanitic  note  on 
percussion),  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  sometimes  a  tumor-ridge  extending 
across  the  upper  abdominal  region.  Among  general  symptoms  are  usually 
anemia  and  emaciation,  with  or  without  fever.  Indeed,  the  temperature  may 
be  subnormal,  and  these  cases  may  show  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery. 

Diagnosis. — Unless  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  can  be  demonstrated 
the  diagnosis  is  often  impossible.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  abdominal  pain,  which  is  the  most  important  local  symptom, 
nor  tenderness.  Fever  and  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  especially  if  the  latter  be 
elongated  and  lies  transversely  in  the  umbilical  region,  are  important  aids; 
but  if  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  ap{>endix,  and  the  tubes, 
in  women,  can  be  excluded,  the  rectal  mucus  and  the  urine  should  be  examined 
for  tubercle  bacilli.  From  the  aciite  form  several  affections  must  be  discrim- 
inated : 

(a)  Internal  Hernia. — This  comes  on  suddenly;  the  pain  is  localized  and 
paroxysmal;  stercoraceous  vomiting  appears  in  a  few  hours;  the  constipation 
is  absolute,  and  tympanites  is  marked,  but  ascites  is  absent. 

(6)  Similar  symptoms  belong  to  volvulus  and  to  the  quick  incarceration  of 
loops  of  intestine  under  bands  of  adhesions;  on  comparison  they  will  be  seen 
to  differ  from  those  of  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
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(c)  Enteritis  is  discriminated  from  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis  by  the  pres- 
ence of  copious  mucous  discharges,  and  by  the  absence  of  associated  tuberculous 
lesions,  peritoneal  exudate,  tumors,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  typhoid  state. 

Chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  often  closely  simulates  cancerous  peritO' 
nitiSf  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  elongated  omental  tumor  may  be  met  with 
in  both,  associated  with  effusion,  abdominal  pain,  and  slight  fever.  In  car- 
cinoma, however,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  tuberculous  history  and  lesions, 
and  the  presence,  sometimes,  of  a  gradually  increasing  tumor  of  primary 
growth,  the  slowly  oncoming  intestinal  obstruction  from  pressure,  and  the 
cancerous  cachexia.  Moreover,  tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  more  commonly 
in  younger  subjects,  and  is  more  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  periods  of  improve- 
ment, followed  in  turn  by  rather  alarming  symptoms.  The  tuberculin  test  is 
to  be  used  in  dubious  cases. 

Locular  exudations  must  be  distinguished  from  ovarian  tumors,  and  here 
the  history,  together  with  tuberculous  lesions  elsewhere  in  the  body,  the  oc- 
currence of  febrile  attacks,  and  intestinal  disturbance  with  pain,  are  of  great 
diagnostic  significance.  Such  cases  should  be  examined  by  a  gynecologist,  since, 
however  expert  the  examiner,  when  the  saccular  exudations  are  located  in 
the  pelvic  region  an  exploratory  laparotomy  must  often  decide  the  nature  of 
the  condition.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  tuberculous. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Liver 

The  liver  was  formerly  overlooked  in  many  instances  of  tuberculosis 
because  the  lesions,  particularly  in  acute  tubercidosis,  are  often  microscopic. 
In  the  chronic  disseminated  variety,  however,  grosser  changes  are  observed, 
the  organ  being  slightly  enlarged,  pale,  and  fatty,  and  presenting  an  irregular 
surface  like  that  of  an  orange.  On  section,  the  parenchyma  cuts  with  great 
resistance,  being  very  dense  (tuberculous  cirrhosis).  Minute  gray  and  larger 
yellow  masses  are  seen,  especially  just  under  the  capsule,  and  small  cavities, 
the  result  of  a  breaking  down  of  the  cheesy  masses  and  containing  pus  and  bile, 
are  also  observed.    These  changes  are  most  pronounced  about  the  bile-ducts. 

Etiology. — The  liver  is  implicated  in  all  instances  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  also  involved  secondarily  in  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
pleura,  peritoneum,  spleen,  lymphatics,  etc. 

Symptoms. — This  b  a  common  condition,  the  organ  being  appreciably 
enlarged  and  its  surface  presenting  irregular,  palpable  prominences.  The 
clinical  features  of  perihepatitis  and  peritonitis  are  often  found  in  combination. 
Ascites  may  be  present,  but  rare. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  that  occasionally  the  spleen  seems  to  be  the 
primary  focus  of  tuberculosb. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Genito-urinary  System 

(1)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidneys. — This  may  be  primary  or  secondary, 
the  secondary  form  being  the  more  common,  and  it  may  be  either  unilateral 
or  bilateral.  Of  629  tuberculous  cases,  Uchimura  found  181  suffering  from 
renal  tuberculosis. 

Pathology. — The  process  l)egins  in  the  calices  and  apices  of  the  pyramids 
(papillfe),  thence  proceeding  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  so  that  early  the  con- 
dition may  Ik*  pyonephrosis.  The  morbid  changes  then  extend  to  the  ureters, 
and  sometimes  to  the  bladder  and  prostate,  and  instances  are  even  met  with  in 
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which  the  process  seems  to  have  crept  from  below  upward,  starting  from  the 
bladder  or  prostate.  The  tubercles  pass  through  the  usual  stages  of  caseation, 
necrosis,  and  suppuration,  and  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  occurs,  with  the  formation  of  cysts  containing  cheesy  material 
in  which  lime-salts  may  be  deposited.  When  the  process  invades  the  kidneys 
through  the  blood,  it  may  be  limited  largely  to  the  cortical  layer  and  give  rise 
to  nodular  tuberculosis  with  caseous  masses,  yet  with  little  loss  of  renal  sub- 
stance. H.  A.  Kelly^  believes  that  the  infection  of  the  kidney  is  almost  always 
hematogenous.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  in  a  small  group  of 
cases  renal  tuberculosis  is  an  ascending  process  by  way  of  the  ureteral  lym- 
phatics, and  follows  ureterocystic  tuberculosis.  Although  both  kidneys  are 
finally  involved  in  most  instances,  for  a  considerable  period  the  dis^ise  is 
unilateral.  Hall^  and  Motz  found  one  kidney  alone  affected  in  89  out  of  132 
cases.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  both  kidneys  show  disseminated  tubercles. 
Caseation  and  necrosis,  however,  seldom  occur. 

Etiology. — Of  disposing  factors  age  and  sex  deserve  mention,  most  cases 
occurring  during  middle  life,  but  they  may  occur  both  at  an  earlier  and  a  later 
period.     The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  females. 

The  bacilli  reach  the  kidneys  with  the  blood-stream,  producing  primary 
renal  tuberculosis  (hemogenic  infection),  through  the  lymphatics  Oyn^phogenic 
infection),  and  direct  extension  from  adjacent  structures. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  there  are  either  no  renal  symptoms  or  none 
until  a  late  stage  is  reached,  but  the  symptoms  of  pyelitis  are  usually  present. 
Pyuria  may  be  the  only  symptom  for  a  long  time,  and  this  symptom,  according 
to  certain  authorities,  points  directly  to  cystitb.  When  the  latter  conditiim 
is  present,  however,  the  micturition  becomes  frequent  and  there  is  vesical 
tenesmus.  Pain  in  the  side  chiefly  affected  is  complained  of,  and  is  some- 
times not  unlike  renal  colic;  hematuria  is  not  rare,  and  it  may  be  the  initial 
symptom.  Braasch  found  hematuria  in  60  per  cent,  of  203  cases,  and  bladder 
irritability  in  86  per  cent.  Cystoscopic  examination  may  show  the  blood  to 
be  of  renal  origin  (Tuffier).  It  is  useful  also  in  showing  the  state  of  the  bladder 
mucosa.  The  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine,  especially  if 
arranged  in  S-shaped  groups,  is  diagnostic  (Frisch).  A  small  provocative 
injection  of  tuberculin  will  often  drive  out  tubercle  bacilli  so  they  can  be  found 
in  the  urine  during  the  next  few  days  (C.  Schneider).  When  the  bacilli  can- 
not be  found,  inoculation  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  furnish 
an  accurate  criterion,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tubercle  bacilli 
may  find  their  way  into  the  urine  from  more  distant  tuberculous  foci.  Morton 
claims  that  by  the  use  of  roentgenized  guinea-pigs  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  in 
from  eight  to  ten  days  after  inoculation.  Catheterization  of  the  ureters  may 
determine  which  kidney  is  involved.  Tubercle  bacilli  arenot  found  in  the  urine 
in  the  miliary  form.  Polyuria  is  sometimes  present,  as  well  as  albuminuria; 
the  urine  may  also  show  tube-casts  (rarely)  and  pus-cells.  Macroscopic  cheesy 
masses  are  occasionally  found.  Roentgenographs  after  injections  of  20  c.c. 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  collargol  have  been  made,  but  are  fraught  with 
various  dangers.  The  phthalein  test  has  shown  greater  reduction  of  output 
in  unilateral  tuberculosis  than  in  nephrolithiasis.  The  injection  of  indigo- 
carmin  generally  shows  which  side  is  affected. 

The  general  features  are  often  marked,  but  not  until  the  affection  becomes 
advanced,  chills,  fever  of  a  suppurative  type,  emaciation,  and  increasing  de- 
bility being  the  principal  symptoms.  A  good  general  appearance  often  ac- 
companies an  extensive  lesion.  Associated  tuberculous  lesions,  especially  <rf 
the  lungs,  are  constantly  observed. 

1  Brit.  Med,  Jour.,  June  17,  1905,  p.  1319. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  a  tumor-like  prominence  on  the 
side  chiefly  affected,  though  rarely  of  large  size.  Renal  tumor  was  palpable 
in  but  20  per  cent,  of  Braasch's  cases  {mde  supra).  Palpation  often  detects 
tenderness,  and  the  outline  of  the  organ  may  be  defined  by  careful  firm  pressure 
with  the  finger-tips. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  calculcms  pyelitis.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  pain  is  severer,  the  tumor  mass  larger,  and  the  hemorrhage 
more  frequent  than  in  tuberculous  nephritis.  The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli 
or  the  demonstration  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs  would  remove 
all  doubt.  The  tuberculin  test  may  be  used.  Chevassre^  recommends  the 
antigen  reaction  of  Debr^  and  Paraf. 

(2)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Ureter  and  Bladder. — ^This  is  almost  always 
secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  above,  or  of  the 
deep  urethra,  testes,  or  prostate  below.  When  primary,  as  rarely  happens,  the 
process  extends  from  ureters  to  bladder.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  cys- 
titis, and  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  cause  for  the  latter  can  be  found  the 
primary  tuberculous  lesion  must  be  sought  for  and  the  urine  carefully  examined 
for  bacilli.  The  smegma  bacillus,  sometimes  present  in  normal  urine,  can  be 
distinguished  by  decolorizing  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  will  take  place  in 
about  two  minutes,  while  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  a  very  much  longer  time  is 
required.  Others  say  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  only  their  methods  of 
culture-growth  or  inoculation  will  distinguish  them.  A  catheter  specimen 
should  be  obtained  if  possible  (Ogden).  With  the  development  of  ulcerative 
lesions  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  arise. 

(3)  Tuberculosis  of  the  VEsicuLiB  Seminales,  Prostate,  and  Testes. 
— The  prostate  gland  and  testes  are  frequently  invaded  in  genito-urinary 
tuberculosis,  and  the  vesiculae  seminales  somewhat  less  frequently.  The  mor- 
bid process  leads  to  the  formation  of  cheesy  nodules,  which  may,  though  com- 
paratively rarely,  disintegrate,  causing  excavations  or  perforation.  Rarely 
the  tubercle  does  not  pass  through  the  stage  of  ceaseation,  but  merely  shows 
the  presence  of  numerous  embryonic  cells. 

Etiology. — ^The  condition  is  usually  secondary,  but  the  existence  of  primary 
tuberculosb  in  these  organs  cannot  be  denied.  Testicular  tuberculosis  may 
begin  at  any  period  of  life,  and  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  in  infants. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  latter  it  is  part  of  a  more  general  tuberculous  infection, 
and  is  in  many  instances  undoubtedly  congenital.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  a 
late  hereditary  affection. 

Symptoms. — In  the  testicle,  tuberculosis,  as  a  rule,  induces  a  painless,  pro- 
tracted orchitis,  though  when  cavernous  lesions  occur  the  symptoms  are  more 
acute.  In  prostatic  tuberculosis  the  bladder  is  highly  irritable,  there  is  great 
distress  felt  in  the  thigh  and  groin,  and  micturition  is  very  painful.  Catheter- 
ization, particularly  if  the  urethra  (as  is  very  rarely  the  case)  is  the  seat  of  tuber- 
culous ulceration,  causes  most  excruciating  suffering,  and  there  may  be  signs 
of  stricture.  Rectal  palpation  detects  in  the  prostate  firm  nodules  varying 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  bean,  together  with  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  prostate  is  easily  made  from  the 
vesical  symptoms,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  the  result  of 
rectal  examination,  and  the  detection  of  bacilli  in  the  urine.  Syphilitic 
involvement  of  the  testicle  is  sometimes  excluded  with  difficulty;  in  the  latter 
disease,  however,  the  surface  of  the  swollen  organ  presents  greater  irregularities, 
and  is  even  less  painful  than  in  tul)ercuIosis.  The  absence  of  the  history  of 
syphilitic  infection  and  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  particularly 
in  the  urogenital  system,  are  valuable  points  in  the  discrimination. 

1  Preaae  nUd.  1912,  xvii,  173. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Ovaries,  and  Uterus 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  in  women  is  a  not  infrequent  condition,  and  may 
be  primary. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — ^The  tubes,  as  a  result  of  infiltration, 
are  thick,  hard,  and  bound  down  by  false  membrane.  Their  ends  are  generally 
closed,  but  the  intervening  portion  is  dilated,  and  contains  mucus,  pus,  and 
cheesy  material.  A  catarrhal  salpingitis  is  generally  in  association.  Uterine 
tuberculosis  is  rare,  and  its  origin  is  usually  attributable  to  similar  involve- 
ment of  the  tubes. 

The  disease  is  most  common  during  the  period  of  greatest  sexual  activity, 
but  young  children  may  suffer  {vide  literature  of  Hennig),  and  in  them  the 
ovaries  and  uterus  may  be  implicated  without  participation  of  the  tubes,  as 
in  cases  reported  by  Gusserow.  At  any  period  of  life  the  lesions  may  be  micro- 
scopic; they  usually,  however,  excite  marked  local  peritonitis,  which  may  be- 
come general,  with  the  development  of  ascites.  The  process  may  extend  to 
the  vagina. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  age,  family  history,  and  signs  of  the  tuberculous  diath- 
esis must  be  noted.  The  disease  does  not  distinguish  itself  from  other  tubal 
tumors  by  anything  characteristic  in  bimanual  palpation.  Cases  occur  with 
ascites  and  also  without,  and  in  the  latter  variety  plaque-like  thickening  of 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  is  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  uterine  secretions  should 
be  examined  for  bacilli  in  all  obscure  cases.  Ashton  advises  an  exploratory 
incision  or  puncture  and  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  peritoneum  or 
tubes  for  bacilli. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mammary  Glands 

This  is  rare;  the  affected  glands  present  fistulse  and  ulcers,  with  induration 
of  the  organ  and  retraction  of  the  nipple.  Warden^  reports  the  finding  of  58 
authentic  cases  in  the  literature.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  patients  were 
females,  and  most  cases  developed  in  the  third  decennium.  The  symptoms 
are  sharp  and  lancinating  pains  radiating  to  the  arm,  and  tumor,  the  latter 
consisting  of  one  or  more  nodules.  Pyogenic  secondary  infection,  leading  to 
obstinate  fistulse,  is  common.  The  axillary  glands  are  often  enlarged.  A 
positive  diagnosis  rests  crucially  upon  the  finding  of  the  bacilli  in  the  pathologic 
secretions. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Brain 

Pathology. — ^Tuberculosis  of  the  brain  occurs  in  two  forms,  oner  of 
which,  acute  tuberculous  meningitis,  has  been  previously  described,  while  the 
other  is  a  chronic  tuberculous  infection,  usually  localized,  of  the  meninges  and 
cortex,  and  causing  meningo-encephalitis.  Very  rarely  the  membranes 
remain  intact.  The  so-called  solitary  tubercle  is  an  irregularly  round  mass, 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an  apple  or  even  larger.  It  is  generally 
single,  though  sometimes  there  are  two,  and  rarely  even  three,  nodules.  The 
tubercle  may  be  embedded  in,  and  be  contiguous  with,  the  brain  substance, 
or  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  cysts.  The  peripheral  zone  is  formed 
largely  of  connective  tissue,  is  lighter  in  color  (often  translucent),  and  may 
contain  miliary  tubercles,  while  the  central  portion,  which  is  cheesy  as  a  rule, 
may  liquefy  and  thus  form  a  small  cavity  containing  a  purulent-looking 
material.  They  are  seen  with  greatest  frequency  in  the  inferior  portions  <rf 
the  brain. 

1  Medical  Record,  October  1,  1898. 
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The  new  growths  may  compress  the  longitudinal  sinus,  inducing  throm- 
bosis; they  may  interfere  markedly  with  the  circulation,  causing  cerebral 
softening;  and,  finally,  they  may  excite  acute  tuberculous  meningitis.  Tuber- 
culosis of  other  organs  is  usually  found  as  an  associated  condition. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  occurs  with  especial  frequency  in  young  sub- 
jects, and,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Pribram,  in  about  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  before  the  fifteenth  year.  The  symptom-picture  is  identical  with  that 
of  brain  tumor  {q.  v.). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Spinal  Cord 

The  lesions  are  those  of  solitary  tubercle  of  the  brain.  It  is  an  extremely 
rare  condition,  and  almost  invariably  secondary.  (For  symptoms,  vide  Spinal 
Tumor  and  Meningitis.) 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Heart 

(a)  The  Myocardium. — Tuberculous  myocarditis,  though  comparatively 
rare,  is  more  conmion  than  has  been  supposed.  It  may  be  primary,  although 
practically  always  secondary  to  a  focus  in  some  other  tissue,  and  transmis- 
sion to  the  heart  generally  occurs  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  system.  Infec- 
tion through  the  agency  of  the  pericardium  is  also  common,  and  rarely  it  may 
be  by  the  blood.  Three  pathologic  varieties  (here  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
relative  frequency)  are  recognized:  (a)  Large  tubercles;  (6)  miliary  variety; 
and  (c)  diffuse  form,  or  tubercular  infiltration.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller 
nodules  are  found  usually  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  larger  masses  in  the  auricles, 
chiefly  the  right.  In  miliary  tuberculosis  scattered  gray  granulations  or 
semitransparent  areas  are  formed.  The  literature  furnishes  a  total  of  72 
cases,  nearly  one-half  of  which  have  occurred  in  persons  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  quite  rare  after  the  forty-fifth  year.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult  and 
rarely  possible.  In  addition  to  the  suspicious  features,  such  as  syncopal 
attacks  of  short  duration  or  sudden  collapse,  with  comparative  well-being  in 
the  intervals,  that  may  be  present,  the  existence  of  generalized  tuberculosis 
and  pericardial  tuberculosis,  one  or  both,  are  essential  to  a  diagnosis.     Death 

mav  occur  suddenlv.* 

»  •■  

(b)  The  Endocardium. — True  tuberculous  endocarditis  is  a  rare  condition. 
It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  endocardium  is  to 
an  unusual  degree  resistant  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  tul)erculous  invasion 
of  the  mediastinal  glands  the  endocardium  may  become  involved  by  ex- 
tension of  the  morbid  process.  Infection  of  the  endocardium  also  takes  place 
through  the  blood-supply  to  the  heart  structure.  Vegetations  occur  on  the 
valves,  and  in  cases  in  which  tlie  lesions  are  of  the  ulcerative  variety  s<»cond- 
ary  pyogenic  infection  probably  exists.  Clinically,  the  cases  of  tulnTculous 
endocarditis  are  extremely  difficult  of  recognition.  The  history  of  tiie  case, 
however,  may  be  of  diagnostic  significance.  "If  it  can  l>e  shown  that  the  cardiac 
afft'Ction  developiMl  subsequent  to  undoubted  pulmonary  tul)erculosis,  and 
if  rheumatic  and  other  forms  of  infectious  endocarditis  can  be  eliminated,  and 
especially  if  there  have  been  neither  previous  arteriosclerosis  nor  fibroid  degen- 
eration of  the  viscera,  then  a  reasonably  certain  diagnosis  of  tuberculous 
endocarditis,  given  the  usual  signs  and  symptoms,  can  be  made."^  Of  1232 
cases  studied  by  N.  G.  Seymour,  02,  or  5  piT  cent.,  were  complicated  by  cardiac 
disease,  of  wliich  2.j  were  cases  of  mitral  in(*oinpetency. 

*  Anders:  "Tuberculous  Myocarditis,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.f  November  1,  1902. 
'  Anders:  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  6Vt.,  Januar>',  1902. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins 

This  may  arise  from  extension  of  an  adjacent  tuberculous  process  into  the 
vessel,  as  in  chronic  phthisis.  It  causes  infiltration  of  the  arterial  wall,  resulting 
in  thrombosis,  or  the  vascular  tubercles  may  caseate  and  soften,  thus  leading 
to  hemorrhage.  In  tuberculous  meningitis  the  arterial  lesions  are  conspicuous. 
The  perforation  of  a  vein  by  an  old  focus  is  followed  by  a  distribution  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  of  numerous  bacilli  and  the  production  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. Infection  of  the  arteries  may  also  occur  through  the  blood.  Of  1778 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  thrombosis  occurred  19  times  (H.  Ruhl  and 
Hierokles). 

General  Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  best  reached  as  in  other  in- 
fectious diseases,  namely,  by  taking  into  account  (a)  the  severity  of  the  type 
of  the  disease;  (6)  the  presence  or  absence  of  frequently  associated  diseases 
or  complications,  and  (c)  the  numerous  circumstances  connected  with  individual 
patients. 

(a)  The  Severity  of  the  Disease. — ^Though  there  are  no  accurate  criteria, 
we  may  judge  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  by  its  progress,  by  the  result  of 
proper  treatment,  and  from  certain  s^nnptoms.  If  the  fever  be  high,  the 
prostration  marked,  and  the  local  lesions  rapidly  advancing  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  disease  is  of  aggravated  type.  With  these,  certain  other  considera- 
tions are  closely  connected — the  stage  of  the  affection  and  the  extent  of  the 
local  lesions.  Thus  at  an  early  stage  the  prognosis  is  more  hopeful  than  at  a 
later  period,  and,  similarly,  when  the  lesions  are  strictly  localized  at  one  apex 
it  is  more  hopeful  than  when  they  have  reached  the  stage  of  extensive  cavity 
formation  or  are  bilateral.  As  already  stated,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases 
manifest  an  inherent  tendency  to  spontaneous  arrest  or  even  cure,  and  this 
may  occur  even  after  the  stage  of  excavation  has  supervened.  Cavities,  how- 
ever, are  a  source  of  danger  from  metastatic  auto-infection.  A  common  error 
is  the  mistaking  of  a  temporary  for  a  permanent  arrest  of  the  tuberculous 
process,  and  in  the  natural  history  of  the  affection  the  fact  was  emphasized 
that  its  course  was  interrupted  by  periods  of  comparative  comfort  and  notice- 
able improvement,  followed  by  sharp  exacerbations. 

(6)  Associated  Diseases  and  Complications. — These  unfavorably  modify 
the  prognosis,  especially  chronic  nephritis,  gastric  complications,  or  intestinal 
and  laryngeal  involvement.  Some  of  the  accidents  of  the  disease  may  pre- 
cipitate a  fatal  result  {ride  Modes  of  Death).  The  appearance  of  intercurrent 
acute  pneumonia  is  indicative  of  danger.  Certain  diseases  manifest  an 
antagonistic  influence,  e.  g.y  acute  rheumatism,  when  the  disease  develops  in 
old  luetics,  or  in  the  course  of  left-sided  vahiilar  disease  of  the  heart. 
Tuberculosis  following  immediately  after  or  developing  during  pregnancy  b 
fatal  in  about  GO  to  70  per  cent,  of  cases,  according  to  Baldwin.  Other 
complications  have  l)een  detailed  in  the  Clinical  History. 

(c)  Circumstances  Connected  with  Individual  Patients. — (1)  A  feeble, 
delicate  constitution,  either  acquired  or  inherent  (tuberculous  diathesis), 
increases  the  morbidity  of  tubiTculosis. 

(2)  When  the  fever  subsides  and  the  patient  gains  flesh  and  strength,  the 
outlook  at  once  brightens.  Maintenance  of  the  weight  curve  while  the  patient 
is  in  his  usual  envinmnient  is  a  favorable  indication.  Konzelmann  has  ob- 
served a  nunilHT  of  instances  in  which  a  tuberculous  process  of  the  lungs 
healeil  under  the  influence  of  a  pleural  effusion,  the  theory  being  that  the 
affected  lung  is  given  n\st.  The  temperature  and  local  symptoms  often 
promptly  subside.  A  high  jwlymorphonuclear  percentage  gives  a  bad  prog- 
nosis, while  an  increasing  lymphocyte  percentage  denotes  favorable  progress. 
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Cooke*  affirms  that  a  dislocation  of  the  Ameth  count  to  the  left  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  acute  tuberculous  process.  Absence  of  eosinophil  cells 
would  appear  to  be  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  while  an  increase  indicates 
a  tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  (Swan),  Weiss'  states  that 
urochromogen  in  the  urine  indicates  that  the  defensive  powers  of  the  organism 
are  being  overwhelmed.  The  teehnic  is  as  follows:  Into  each  of  two  small 
test-tubes  is  put  1  c.c.  of  urine,  and  2  c.c.  of  distilled  water  are  added;  now,  to 
one  tube  which  is  to  be  tested  for  urochromogen,  3  drops  of  1  :  1000  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  are  added,  the  tube  is  shaken  thoroughly  and  com- 
pared with  the  control  tube.  The  appearance  of  the  faintest  yellow  color 
shows  the  presence  of  urochromogen  and  is  easily  detected  by  comparing  with 
the  control  tube,  to  which  no  potassium  permanganate  is  added.  The  test  is 
read  positive,  however,  only  when  the  solution  stays  clear.  The  diazo-reaction, 
especially  if  maintained,  is  unfavorable. 

(3)  Hygienic  Surroundings. — When  the  hygienic  regimen  under  which 
the  patient  lives  is  the  best,  the  prospect  is  more  hopeful  than  when  it  is 
faulty.  A  proper  diet  aids  favorable  progress,  while  a  defective  one  often 
turns  the  scales  against  recovery.  Equally  influential  for  good  b  a  pure  at- 
mosphere, while,  per  contra,  a  vitiated  one  is  injurious. 

(4)  Age.^ln  young  subjects  from  6ve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  tuberculosis 
often  pursues  an  acute  course  and  the  mortality  rate  is  exceedingly  high. 
Chronic  tuberculosis  may,  however,  form  a  sequel,  and  under  appropriate 
surroundings  may  lead  to  recovery.  In  chronic  phthisis  "the  younger  the 
patient,  the  shorter  the  duration."  I  have  observed  that  patients  who  give 
a  history  of  pleurisy  early  in  life  do  not  bear  chronic  phthisis  well.  Naegeli' 
found,  as  the  result  of  500  autopsies  at  Munich,  that  in  persona  over  thirty 
years  of  age  every  one  had  been  more  or  less  successfully  attacked  by  the 
Bacillus  tuberculosis;  but  from  the  fact  that  most  deaths  had  occurred  in  sub- 
jects under  thirty,  he  concludes  that  the  adult  body  is  well  able  to  resist  the 
attack.  "The  absence  of  a  tuberculous  family  history  has  but  slight  if  any 
favorable  significance"(Bonney).  During  old  age  tuberculosis  is  usually  more 
or  less  latent,  and,  owing  to  coexistent  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
pursues  a  slow  course. 

TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
Prophylaxis. — (1)   This  embraces   thorough  and   prompt   disinfection 
of  the  sputum  as  the  best  preventive  element.    To  this  end  the  patient  must 


Fw.  ZB.— Putcbo«rd  spil-nip  tor  RcriviDii  iii*rtinu«  i^u'um-     W"-"  ii»«l  "le  puMboard  cu 


be  taught  to  expectorate  at  all  times  into  a  spittoon  or  spit-cup  which  contains 

a  proper  dbinfecttint  solution,  and  when  the  breaking-down  stage  has  arrived 

'  BrUixh  Jmtmal  of  Tuberculosis,  Lon<lon,  Octobr,  1914. 

•  It'cin.  klin.  H'cAnicAr.,  Vienna,  October  16,  1913. 

•  Hyg.  HutuUch.,  2,  IflOl. 
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portable  flasks  (e,  g.  Dettwiler's)  containing  an  antiseptic  solution  must  be 
worn  by  the  patient,  even  while  out  of  doors.  Stokes  and  Schmitz  advise 
a  combination  of  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  (antifonnin)  and 
phenol.  Afterward  the  sputum  is  to  be  destroyed  by  boiling  or  burning  and  the 
spit-cup  (Fig.  25)  sterilized. 

(2)  Isolation. — After  the  stage  of  softening  is  reached  the  patient  should 
invariably  occupy  a  separate  apartment,  since,  despite  great  care,  the  room 
and  bed  occupied  by  the  consumptive  become  in  time  a  source  of  infection. 
Hence,  unwashable  hangings  and  upholstered  furniture,  as  well  as  other  objects 
that  facilitate  the  harboring  of  the  bacilli,  should  be  removed  from  the  sick- 
room. The  floor  of  the  apartment  should  not  be  carpeted,  but  may  in  part  be 
covered  with  rugs  that  can  be  frequently  taken  up  and  shaken  in  the  open 
air.  For  like  reasons,  special  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  the 
tuberculous  poor  are  a  necessity.  Tuberculous  patients  in  the  infectious 
stage  of  the  disease  should  be  retired  from  occupations  in  which  they  may 
infect  others  (Flick).  Kissing  by  the  patient  must  be  prohibited,  and  all  things 
used  or  worn  by  him  should  be  kept  apart  from  those  used  by  the  family  or  his 
friends.  The  prevention  of  auto-infection,  which  often  results  from  the  swal- 
lowing of  sputum,  is  most  important. 

(3)  Compulsory  registration  of  tuberculous  (pulmonary)  patients  is  desirable. 
This  insures  thorough  disinfection  by  health  officers  of  houses  in  which  deaths 
from  phthisis  have  occurred,  and  serves  to  cut  off  many  of  the  varied  channeb 
of  transmission  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  provided  that  the  measures  applied  be 
not  rigorous. 

(4)  Cknremment  Inspection  of  Dairies  and  Slaaghter-honses. — ^This  is 
the  serious  business  of  the  State,  and,  since  infection  through  food,  especially 
milk,  is  quite  common  in  infants,  skilled  veterinary  inspection  of  dairies  is  of 
prime  importance.  Of  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the  killing  of  all  tuber- 
culous cattle,  and  of  less  though  decided  efficacy  the  confiscation  at  the  abat- 
toirs of  all  carcasses  that  present  marked  lesions. 

(5)  The  popularizing  of  information  relating  to  the  dangers  of  and  the 
means  of  stamping  out  this  great  scourge.  This  may  be  in  part  accomplished 
by  mural  placards,  stating  simple,  plain  facts  about  the  way  in  which  the  disease 
is  spreading.  Armaingaud  suggests  the  placing  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
printed  matter  in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation. 

(6)  The  Removal  of  Known  Predisposition  to  the  Disease. — ^The  tuber- 
culous diathesis,  whether  inherited  or  acquired,  must  be  overcome,  if  at  all, 
by  vigorous  measures  or  by  better  hygienic  living.  In  attempting  to  remove 
the  phthisical  tendency  the  physician  must  place  chief  reliance  upon  the  most 
favorable  environment  attainable.  The  value  of  a  change  of  residence— 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  the  seaside,  or  the  mountains,  in  selected  cases — 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  often  renders  predisposed  persons  immune. 
For  some,  and  particularly  young  sul)jects,  an  equable  climate  (Southern 
California  or  P'lorida)  that  will  enable  them  to  live  an  outdoor  life  is  to  be 
preferred.  Attention  to  the  food  must  not  be  forgotten.  Milk  and  raw  eggs 
are  excellent  and  should  he  used  fnn^ly.  Daily  sponging  of  the  neck  and  thorax 
with  cold  water  is  beneficial,  and  appropriate  light  gymnastics  should  be 
instituted  if  the  subject  lx»  old  enough.  Imloor  occupations  are  to  be  for- 
bidden and  the  ventilation  of  living-  and  bed-rooms  must  be  looked  after 
carefully. 

Tul>erculosis  is  apt  to  develop  especially  in  children  while  convalescing  from 
acute  fevers,  and  hence  during  this  period  the  child  should  be  strengthened  by 
\ngorous  feeding,  pure  air,  and  tonics.  In  children  predisposition  often  results 
from  obstructions  in  the  nose  and  from  persistently  enlarged  tonsils;  and  they 
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should  be  promptly  removed.  All  local  foci  of  tuberculosis  in  children — gland- 
ular, osseous,  and  articular — must  be  attacked  surgically.  "Any  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  which  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  protection  of  children 
against  infection  will  fail  of  success'*  (Ravenel). 

In  removing  the  diathesis,  medicines  are  unquestionably  of  less  value  than 
tlie  hygienic  treatment,  the  latter  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  aiming  to 
reinforce  Nature's  efforts  at  spontaneous  recovery,  and  embracing  four  main 
elements:   (1)  Climate;  (2)  feeding;  (3)  rest,  and  (4)  exercise. 

Treatment  of  the  Disease.--(l)  Climate.— The  all-powerful  influence 
of  environment  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Experience  and  observation 
have  shown  that  certain  climates,  selected  with  particular  reference  not  only 
to  the  stage  of  the  affection,  but  more  particularly  to  the  individual,  are  useful 
modifying  influences  of  the  tissue  soil.  In  any  ca.se  of  tuberculosis  that 
climate  is  most  suitable  in  which  the  patient  "feels  well,  eats  well,  sleeps  well, 
and  gains  flesh  and  strength"  (Delafield).  Until  the  patient  finds  such  a  climate, 
or  if  he  finds  no  single  climate  to  produce  these  results,  he  should  travel  from 
place  to  place,  unless  special  contra-indications  (excessive  debility,  etc.)  exist. 
If  active  tuberculosis  has  existed,  the  stay  in  a  suitable  climate  should  not  be 
less  than  two  full  years. 

The  climatic  requisites  for  a  consumptive  are:  (a)  purity  of  air,  (b)  equability, 
and  (c)  abundant  sunshine.  Less  beneficial,  though  important,  are  (d)  dryness 
and  (e)  altitude. 

(a)  Purity  of  Air. — This  requirement  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  this 
explains  why  mountain  air  is  so  helpful  in  phthisis. 

(6)  Eqtmbility  has  reference  to  the  absence  of  rapid  variations  of  tem- 
perature. On  the  whole,  a  relatively  low  is  better  than  a  high  temperature, 
the  former  being  stimulating,  and  the  latter  sedative,  in  effect.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  forests  greatly  favor  the  quality  of  equability,^  both  as 
to  temj)erature  and  relative  humidity.  They  tend  to  minimize  the  diurnal 
variations  of  temperature — a  point  that  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  ques- 
tion of  seasonal  variations.  Forests  intercept  and  temj)er  the  bleak  winds  of 
winter,  while  by  their  shade  and  leaf  surfaces  they  afford  a  cooler  temperature 
in  summer. 

(r)  Abundance  of  sunshine  is  demanded  by  the  consumptive.  The  advan- 
tages of  sunshine  are  obvious  from  the  observations  made  by  Munn  in  the  year 
1892,  when  in  Denver  there  was  sunshine  in  62  per  cent,  of  the  possible  hours 
during  which  it  could  occur.  A  dry  atmosphere  has  advantages,  but  that  dry- 
ness is  not  an  essential  element  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  patients  often  do  well 
at  places  having  comparatively  high  relative  humidity,  such  as  Florida,  South- 
ern Georgia,  Southern  California,  and  the  resorts  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
The  rarefied  atmosphere  of  high  altitudes,  on  account  of  its  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  respiratory  function,  aids  in  producing  goo<l  rt»sults,  but  the  pulmonary 
changes  induced  (enlargement  of  the  air-cells,  with  augmentation  of  the  size 
of  the  chest)  make  it  nec(\ssary  for  patients  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  That  it  is  not  an  essential  factor  is  shown  by  the  excellent  results 
obtained  in  the  ofttimes  purer  atmospheres  at  lower  levels.  Cases  in 
which  hemoptysis  is  severe  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  those  complicated 
with  weak  hearts,  and  neurasthenic  subjects  should  not  be  sent  to  the  high 
altitudes. 

The  essential  climatic  factors  mentione<l  are  found  in  certain  American 

and   European   resorts.     Of   the   former,  the  Adirondack   region,  Colorado, 

Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  are  especially  to  l)e  mentione<i,  combining  as  they 

do  in  winter  a  uniform  cold,  much  sunshine,  and  purity  of  atmosphere.     A 

*  Anders:  House-plants  as  Sanitary  Agents;  Sanitary  Influence  of  Forest  Grawth^  p.  312. 
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camp-  or  tent-life  in  the  open  air  is  strongly  advocated.  According  to  my  own 
experience,  the  Adirondacks  meet  the  indications  best  in  early  cases  or  in 
patients  who  have  strength  enough  to  lead  an  outdoor  life,  and  in  whom  the 
breaking-down  stage  is  not  too  far  advanced.  Some  cases  in  the  early  stage 
also  do  well  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  Southern  California,  and  at  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey.  Some  of  these  resorts  possess  the  added  advantage  of  affording  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Among  foreign  resorts,  Davos  possesses 
about  the  same  advantages  as  may  be  met  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Adirondacks,  while  the  resorts  in  Southern  Italy  and  France  are  comparable 
to  Southern  California,  Southern  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Bermudas  in  this 
hemisphere.  Good  culinary  and  home  comforts  are  considerations  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  climate.  • 

Briefly,  the  atmosphere  of  forest  resorts  possesses  certain  unmistakable 
advantages  for  this  group  of  sufferers.  Hence  they  should  be  sent  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nearest  forest  in  mild  latitude  (if  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  more  remote  resorts),  where  resonably  good  food  and  other 
comforts  of  life  are  obtainable.  The  superior  value  of  the  highly  oxonized 
and  terebinthinized  atmosphere  of  the  pine-groves  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Sanatorium  Treatment. — ^W'hile  it  is  essential  to  send  patients  to  suitaUe 
resorts,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from  the  combined  climatic 
and  sanatorium  treatment.  Sanatoria  are  warmly  advocated  by  Trudeau, 
Knopf,  Bowditch,  and  others.  Of  237  early  cases  treated  in  the  Sharon 
Sanatorium,  81  per  cent,  were  known  to  be  alive  and  in  excellent  health  for  at 
least  one  year  after  leaving  the  institution.^  They  should  take  the  form  of 
cottages  and  pavilions.  The  principal  advantages  offered  are  due  to  a  rigid 
system  of  hygiene  under  the  close  supervision  of  competent  medical  officers. 
There  are  four  groups  of  cases  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  that  require 
institutional  treatment: 

Group  I. — ^The  numerous  cases  that  have  progressed  to  an  advanced  and 
practically  hopeless  stage  and  the  acute  forms.  These  require  every  comfort 
and  kind  care,  such  as  can  be  furnished  by  special  hospitals  for  consumption 
in  a  healthful  urban  locality. 

Group  II. — Incipient  cases  among  the  pauper  element.  For  these,  sana- 
toria located  close  to  large  municipalities,  though  with  special  reference  to 
such  factors  as  purity  of  atmosphere  and  protection  from  chilly  blasts,  by 
natural  elevations  or  the  woodland,  should  be  provided. 

Group  III. — Phthisis  pulmonalis  among  the  middle  and  working  class, 
or  persons  having  small  means.  The  members  of  this  group  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  depend  principally  upon  private  philanthropy,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  also  upon  semi-State  institutions;  they  need  sanatorium  treat- 
ment in  the  best  climates,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  combined 
sanatorium  and  climatic  treatment  should  not  be  attempted,  since  such  an 
undertaking  could  be  made  almost  self-sustaining.^ 

Group  IV. — "A  settlement  for  patients  with  arrested  consumption  where 
they  can  be  employed  on  work  adapted  to  their  strength"  (Powell'^). 

In  Denmark  a  system  of  classification  embraces  (a)  sanatoria  for  curable 
cases,  (b)  hospitals  for  advanced  cases,  and  (c)  special  institutions  for  those 
able  to  work. 

^  V.  Y.  Bowditch  and  W.  A.  Griffin,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  December  24.  1912, 
2132. 

*  Anders:  "Sanatoria  and  Special  Hospitals  for  the  Poor  Consumptive  and  Persons 
with  Slight  Means." 
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Among  home  sanatoria  are  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  the 
Sharon  Sanitarium,  near  Boston,  the  Loomis  Sanitarium,  at  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
the  Winyah  Sanitarium,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  the  White  Haven  Sanitarium  and 
the  various  State  sanatoria.  Foreign  sanatoria  are  to  be  found  at  Falken- 
stein,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Goerbersdorf,  and  Hohenhonnef.  Solaria, 
in  connection  with  city  hospitals  for  advanced  cases,  would  I  am  certain, 
yield  gratifying  results.  Home  sanatoria  can  be  readily  improvised  by  stock- 
ing living  apartments  with  growing  plants.  The  beneficial  influences  arising 
from  the  presence  of  the  latter  are  ascribable  to  two  functions — the  generation 
of  ozone  and  transpiration.^  Tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  classes  are  highly 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  among  the  poor  and  persons 
having  small  means.  The  class  method  is  useful  as  an  object  lesson  to  teach 
the  essentials  in  the  home  that  are  taught  to  the  individual  in  a  sanatorium 
(Wood). 

Op^-air  Treatment  at  Home. — ^This  method  is  now  widely  practised. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  consumptive  need  not  necessarily  migrate  to 
secure  restoration  to  health.  He  should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  open  air, 
and  for  the  most  part  at  rest.  At  night  the  bed-room  windows  should  be  open, 
even  in  severe  weather.  Indeed,  sleeping  in  the  open  air  on  a  veranda,  porch, 
or  the  roof  is  to  be  advised  and  encouraged,  and  ingenious  contrivances  have 
been  invented  whereby  the  patient  can  occupy  a  bed  out-of-doors  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  With  warm  clothing,  abundance  of  good  food,  especially  raw 
eggs  and  milk,  and  a  careful  regimen  surprising  results  are  obtained  even  in 
large  cities.  In  my  opinion,  however,  most  tuberculous  patients,  at  all  events, 
require  the  rigorous  discipline  of  a  sanatorium  for  a  variable  period  of  time  so 
that  they  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  living.  Such  a  sanatorium  for  the 
reception  of  indigent  patients  should  be  situated  in  their  home  climate.  The 
experiment  has  already  been  made  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  with  complete 
success.  Flick,  Minor,  and  Coleman  are  of  the  opinion  that  tuberculosis 
patients  can  be  successfully  treated  in  their  homes  and  other  places  than  sana- 
toria. 

(2)  Feeding. — ^The  diet  should  be  both  nutritious  and  generous.  Too 
close  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  feeding.  Above  all,  when  the 
remedies  prescribed  embarrass  in  the  slightest  degree  the  function  of  the  stomach 
they  must  be  stopped. 

Such  albuminous  articles  as  milk,  eggs,  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  together  with 
an  abundance  of  fats,  should  be  taken.  The  carbohydrates  are  urgently  needed, 
but  they  must  be  taken  with  care  lest  they  derange  the  digestive  function. 
Overalimentation  with  raw  eggs  and  milk  is  strongly  advised  if  the  digestion 
is  not  impaired.  The  eggs  are  to  be  slightly  beaten  and  stirred  into  the  milk 
and  the  quantity  is  to  be  increased  until  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs  and  as 
many  glasses  of  milk  are  taken  daily.  One-half  of  this  amount  may  be  used 
during  the  morning  hours  and  the  other  half  during  the  evening  hours.  At 
mici-<lay  a  generous  meal  composed  of  easily  digestible  solids  is  allowed.  In 
advance<l  cases  it  is  often  needful  to  resort  to  a  rigid  system  of  feeding,  giving 
a  small  quantity  of  food,  such  as  milk,  meat-juice,  egg-white,  and  the  like, 
at  brief  intervals.  The  French  method  of  forcetl  feeding  deserves  a  trial  if 
there  be  absolute  loathing  for  food.  It  consists  of  first  washing  out  the  stomach 
with  cold  water,  and  then  introducing  the  following  mixture  thrice  daily: 
1  liter  of  milk,  1  egg,  and  100  grams  of  very  finely  powdere<l  meat.  As  a  rule 
the  patient  cannot  Ik*  induced  to  swallow  this,  and  it  then  must  be  poured 
through  a  stomach-tube.  In  a  minority  of  the  cases  the  appetite  is  ordinarily 
keen,  often  as  a  result  of  change  of  air,  and  these  usually  pursue  a  favorable 

»  The  Lancet,  January  6,  1906,  p.  168. 
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course.    The  following  combinations  will  be  found  useful  in  assisting  the  ap- 
petite: 

^,     Ac.  hydrochlor  dil.  5ss    (15.0); 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicce,  fSiiss  (10.0); 

Tinct.  card  comp.  q.  s.  ad  fjiv    (120.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  Two  teaspoonfuls  in  water  before  meals. 

Other  simple  bitters  and  mineral  acids  may  be  tried,  and  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants,  particularly  wines  and  malt 
liquors,  aids  the  appetite  and  digestion  materially.  The  chief  indications  for 
the  exhibition  of  alcohol  are  loss  of  appetite,  feeble  digestion,  and  weak,  rapid 
action  of  the  heart.  Brandy  or  whisky  in  the  form  of  milk-punch  may  be 
given  freely  in  the  advanced  stage.  Strychnin  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the 
later  stages.  Lavage  has  helped  some  of  my  cases  immensely.  Lastly,  an 
orderly  method  and  sound  judgment  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  arranging 
the  diet  and  drink. 

(3)  Rest  and  Elxercise. — All  writers  are  in  agreement  that  when  the  temper- 
ature is  100°  F.  (38.7°  C.)  or  above  that  level,  complete  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  should  be  enjoined  until  it  shall  have  subsided  {vide  Treatment  of  the 
Symptom,  Fever,  p.  283).  It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  rest  in  the  active  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  fever  is  absent  or  very  slight,  systematic  physical  exercise  with  a  ww 
to  developing  the  respiratory  muscles  and  increasing  the  vital  power  and  resist- 
ance of  the  lung  texture  is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis.  "The  proper  use  of  the  muscles  in  suitable  cases  easily 
shares  first  honors  with  diet  and  fresh  air."* 

Special  Remedies. — The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  mercury  was  at  one 
time  widely  adopted,  but,  as  in  other  forms  of  drug  treatment,  but  little 
success  has  been  achieved  by  this  method.  In  cases  of  chronic  or  moderately 
active  tuberculosis,  in  which  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  is  present,  or 
associated  s\'philis  is  suggested  by  the  history,  signs  or  symptoms,  the  prompt 
employment  of  salvarsan  is  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  active  tuberculosis, 
acute  penumonic  phthisis,  and  miliary  tuberculosis  are  contra-indications  to 
the  use  of  the  newer  arsenical  preparations. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  a  remedy  which  was  at  one  time  extensivelv  used,  but 
it  acts  merely  as  a  fatty  food.  It  may  rarely  cause  further  impairment  of  the 
appetite  and  digestion,  or  set  up  intestinal  disturbances,  when  its  effects  are 
harmful.  The  commencing  dose  should  be  small  (oj — 4.0,  once  or  twice 
daily,  to  be  increased  after  a  time  to  5ij — 8.0,  two  or  three  times  daily).  It 
should  be  taken  about  mealtime.  When  the  oil  is  not  well  borne,  it  may  be 
given  in  combination  with  an  alkali  (lime,  soda).  As  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil,  cream,  preferably  Devonshire,  may  be  tried  (5ij  to  5ss — 8.0  to  15.0, 
three  times  dailv). 

The  hypo  phosphites  are  serviceable  in  cases  attended  with  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.     The  dose  is  5j  to  ij  (4.0-8.0)  thrice  daily,  after  food. 

Arsenic  is  warmly  advocated  for  its  general  influence  in  this  disease.  The 
dose  should  be  small,  so  that  it  may  be  given  for  a  long  time  without  interrup- 
tion. As  sodium  cacodylate,  its  use  has  increased  of  late.  Jacobi  speaks 
highly  of  digitalis  in  tuberculosis  in  children. 

Specific  Therapy. — (1)  Chemotherapy. — All  over  the  civilized  world  efforts 
have  been  made  to  produce  a  specific  tuberculocide — some  drug,  synthetic  or 
otherwise,  that  will  have  a  specific  and  direct  action  on  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  results  as  yet  achieved  arc  only  hopeful  at  the  best.     The  most  promising 

*  Anders:  Trans.  Amer,  Climatolog.  Assoc^  1913,  xxix,  145. 
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reports  come  from  Japan,  where  iKoga^  has  produced  a  drug  which  he  calls 
cyanocuprol,  a  salt  of  copper  and  potassium  cyanid.  With  this  drug  the  results 
in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  disease  have  been  truly  remarkable,  ac- 
cording to  the  author.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  special  preparation  of  this 
salt  is  not  given  by  Koga  in  his  paper,  and  apparently  it  will  remain  a  secret, 
at  least  until  put  upon  the  market  as  a  proprietary  preparation. 

(2)  Tuberculin. — After  the  tragic  results  that  followed  the  use  of  tuberculin 
in  large  doses  when  first  introduced  by  Koch,  the  method  fell  into  disuse.  It 
has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  this  specific  type  of  treatment, 
which  held  out  such  great  promise,  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
against  it,  and  has  come  into  more  or  less  general  use  by  those  who  are  special- 
izing in  tuberculosis.  Mindful  of  the  past,  the  present-day  tuberculin  advo- 
cates employ  hut  the  most  minute  dosage  (0.0000001  gm.  O.  T.),  which  is 
gradually  but  slowly  increased  in  amount.  Many  types  of  tuberculin  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  or  are  prepared  at  various  laboratories.  They 
include  O.  T.,  old  tuberculin;  B.  F.,  bouillon  filtrate;  T.  R.,  tuberculin  residue; 
B.  E.,  bacillary  emulsion,  etc.  The  details  of  the  treatment  are  too  long 
to  incorporate  in  a  book  such  as  this.  Furthermore,  it  is  advisable  to  learn 
the  methods  of  dosage  at  first  hand,  as  the  inherent  dangers  of  tuberculin 
therapy  are  such  that  the  drug  should  only  be  given  after  one  has  learned 
thoroughly  how  it  should  be  done.  Suflfice  it  to  say  that  the  field  of  usefulness 
is  rather  limited;  in  fact,  some  men  skilled  in  the  handling  of  tuberculosis 
advise  its  administration  only  in  long-continued  chronic  cases  which  under 
the  best  of  treatment  show  no  improvement. 

(3)  Artificicd  Pneumothorax, — ^The  collapse  of  the  lung  by  means  of  intra- 
pleural injections  of  a  gas,  in  order  to  put  the  pulmonary  tissue  at  physiological 
rest,  is  a  type  of  treatment  that  is  specific  in  that  it  is  used  for  a  specific  purpose 
rather  than  for  any  direct  effect  upon  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  the  most  marked 
improvement  and  addition  to  the  therapeusis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that 
has  appeared  for  many  years,  and  the  results  that  have  been  achieved,  although 
as  yet  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  form  definite  opinions  as  to  the  end-re- 
sults, would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  method  is  a  verv  real  advance  in  the  hand- 
ling  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  The  method  was  originally  used  in  only  far- 
advanced  cases,  but  the  present  tendency  is  to  employ  it  in  early  cases.  As 
Otis  says,  the  "two  universal  accepted  indications  have  been:  extensive  uni- 
lateral, progressive,  or  chronic  lesions  which  fail  to  respond  to  the  ordinary 
hygienic-dietetic  treatment,  the  opposite  lung  being  comparatively  free  from 
disease,  and  recurring  more  or  less  severe  hemoptysis  or  a  single  severe 
hemorrhage  which  fails  to  yield  to  ordinary  treatment."  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  treatment  is  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the  usual  hygienic 
methods  are  not  proving  successful  and  in  which  complications,  such  as  abscess, 
have  arisen.  The  method  cannot  be  used  when  the  lung  is  bound  down  by 
adhesions,  though  repeated  injections  of  small  amounts  of  gas  apparently 
sc*eni  to  l>e  able  gradually  to  overcome  the  restraining  traction  of  adhesions. 
Likewise  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  employ  artificial  pneumo- 
thorax in  the  presence  of  bilateral  lesions  unless  on  one  side  the  lesion  is  ap- 
parently small  and  inactive;  nor  when  there  is  severe  tul)erculosis  elsewhere, 
e.  g.,  in  the  intestines;  nor  when  severe  cardiac  or  renal  disease  exists;  in  j)er- 
sons  who  are  alcoholics;  when  grave  complications  are  present;  when  there  is 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  or  when  the  abdomen  is  distended  with  gas. 

There  are  several  types  of  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  induction  of  artificial 
pneumothorax  upon  the  market,  of  which  Dr.  Robinson's  is  to  be  recommended 
as  convenient  and  complete.     All  of  them  are  constructed  upon  the  same  gen- 

» Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1910,  xxiv,  107. 
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eral  principle:  two  movable  glass  reservoirs,  one  for  the  gas,  the  other  for  water, 
a  manometer,  rubber  connecting  tubing,  and  a  good  needle  are  the  essential 
component  parts  of  the  instrument.  When  the  gas  (nitrogen  is  usually  em- 
ployed, though  filtered  atmospheric  air  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  at  the 
first  injection)  is  to  be  injected  it  is  run  into  one  of  the  bottles  from  the  gas 
tank.  The  needle,  under  antiseptic  precautions  and  with  local  anesthesia 
of  the  skin,  is  run  into  the  pleural  cavity  at  right  angles  to  the  chest  wall. 
When  the  pleural  sac  is  reached  the  typical  respiratory  negative  pressure 
oscillations  are  seen  in  the  manometer.  Then  only  is  the  gas  allowed  to  run  in 
slowly  under  slight  pressure,  the  water  in  the  one  bottle  slowly  replacing  the 
gas  in  the  other  bottle  and  causing  the  requisite  amount  of  pressure.  At  the 
preliminary  inflation  between  250  and  500  c.c.  are  injected.  Subsequently 
injections  of  100  to  400  c.c.  of  gas  are  given  every  few  days  until  the  lung 
is  collapsed.  When  this  is  achieved  the  following  injections  are  given  about 
every  ten  days  for  a  while,  until  after  a  time  the  period  between  injections  can 
be  prolonged  to  three  or  four  weeks.  The  result  of  the  collapse  as  well  as  the 
conditions  preceding  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  roentgen  rays. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  injection  is  to  cause  considerable  tachycardia 
and  increase  of  s>Tnptoms,  but  in  a  short  time  there  occurs  a  marked  ameliora* 
tion  of  the  symptoms  if  the  collapse  is  satisfactory.  Occasionally  complica- 
tions occur,  but  they  are  extremely  rare  if  a  proper  technic  is  followed  out. 
Of  these,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  so-called  pleural  reflex,  shock,  and  collapse 
following  the  introduction  of  the  needle  into  the  pleura.  Other  less  grave 
complications  include  gas  embolism,  deep  or  subcutaneous  emphysema,  serious 
pleural  effusion,  infection,  displacement  of  the  heart,  puncture  of  the  lung, 
and  rupture  of  the  mediastinum. 

Sachs^  has  reviewed  1 145  cases  thus  treated  by  twenty-four  American  ob- 
servers. Benefit  resulted  in  29.9  per  cent,  of  1 108  cases,  while  the  effect  was 
merely  palliative  in  21.7  per  cent.  It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the 
method  is  applicable  in  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  cases. 

The  roentgen  rays  have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  as  the  result  of  research  work  done  under  a  subsidy  from  the 
Koch  foundation.  The  principles  for  application  and  the  technic  are  the  same 
as  for  superficial  tuberculous  processes. 

Treatment  of  the  Acute  Forms. — ^The  treatment  of  acute  tuberculosis  is 
an  expectant  one.  The  special  measures  recommended  above  should  be  tried, 
but  are  rarely  effective,  and  a  change  of  climate  is  inadvisable.  Supportive 
measures,  such  as  stimulants  and  nutritious  aliment,  are  required.  The 
medicinal  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  acute  febrile  condition,  but  all 
depressants  are  to  be  avoided.  Special  symptoms  may  be  relieved  in  accord- 
ance with  general  principles. 

In  retial  tubcrcvlosis  recent  experience  confirms  anew  the  importance  of 
prompt  nephrectomy.  Castaigne  reports  5  cases  in  which  he  used  tuberculin 
or  Sp>engler's  immunizing  bodies,  or  both,  with  ultimate  success.  Barney 
recommends  epididymectomy  in  cases  of  tuberculous  epididymitis.  In 
tuberculous  peritonitis  Hoffmann  advises  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
evacuating  the  fluid,  if  present,  and  painting  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  gut 
and  abdominal  wall  with  10  per  cent,  tincture  of  iodin.  In  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis Meyers  found  in  105  cases  spinal  puncture  to  relieve  or  prevent  con- 
vulsions, while  neither  large  doses  of  sodium  benzoate,  inunctions  of  mercurj', 
nor  hexamethylenamin  were  of  any  value  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  In 
tuberculous  adenitis  the  roentgen  rays  should  be  employed  early.  Before  the 
removal  of  tuberculous  lymph-nodes  is  advised  foci  elsewhere  in  the  body 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  November  27,  1915,  p.  1861. 
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should  be  excluded.  The  puerperal  state  exerts  an  aggravating  influence  on 
the  bacillary  process  in  most  cases,  hence  Farani  would  sacrifice  the  fetus  to 
the  mother  the  more  readily,  the  better  the  tuberculous  mother's  condition. 
Pregnancy  should  be  terminated  early  in  these  cases,  after  which  every  means 
should  be  applied  to  help  the  mother  to  throw  off  the  tuberculosis. 

Treatment  of  Leading  Symptoms. — (a)  Cough, — ^This  is  often  quite  annoy- 
ing. The  special  cause  or  causes  of  the  coughing  should  be  determined  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  treat  it.  When  attributable  to  catarrhal  irritation  of 
the  upper  air-passages  it  is  best  treated  by  topical  applications.  The  fol- 
lowing substances  may  be  inhaled:  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  combined 
with  paregoric  or  carbolic  acid;  formalin;  creasote,  alcohol,  and  chloroform 
in  equal  parts.  For  local  applications  by  means  of  the  spray  sedatives  and 
narcotics  should  be  preferred,  and  a  solution  of  cocain  is  sometimes  most 
efficient.  The  cause  may  be  found  in  pleurisy  or  pleuritic  adhesions,  and  for 
this  condition  counterirritants,  as  iodin,  sinapisms,  etc.,  may  be  used.  Pleuritic 
coughs  often  demand  codein  or  even  morphin  in  moderate-sized  doses.  The 
cough  is  in  most  instances  occasioned  by  the  tuberculous  bronchitis,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  the  vomicae.  Cough  mixtures  as  usually  formulated  are  apt 
to  disorder  the  digestive  function,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  this  effect  they 
are  positively  harmful.  Syrups  should  be  omitted  from  their  composition. 
Creasote  by  inhalation  is  the  remedy  par  excellence  for  tuberculous  bronchitis 
combined  with  spirits  of  chloroform  and  alcohol.  When  expectoration  is 
copious,  preparations  of  terebene,  terpin  hydrate,  and  tar  may  be  resorted  to; 
and  when  the  cough  becomes  distressing  I  employ  codein  (gr.  \  to  \ — 0.008- 
0.016,  every  three  or  four  hours)  in  the  form  of  a  granule.  In  the  later  stages 
morphin  is  allowable,  since  it  is  at  this  time  that  constant  coughing  or  severe 
paroxyms  of  cough,  if  not  restrained,  lead  to  utter  exhaustion.  Heroin,  in 
doses  of  gr.  J  to  -j^  (0.01-0.005),  three  or  four  times  a  day,  acts  beneficially  in 
allaying  the  cough  that  accompanies  phthisis.  Stimulant  expectorants  may 
be  needful,  and  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark  is 
perha{>s  most  efficacious;  a  few  drops  of  the  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  or 
spirits  of  chloroform  may  be  added. 

(6)  Fever. — Creasote  has  found  a  slight  field  of  usefulness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  fever  of  tuberculosis.  In  my  experience  at  all  events,  the  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  used,  as  above  indicated,  have  shown  a  greatly  diminished  febrile 
movement.  Cold  or  tepid  spongings  of  the  body  at  intervals  of  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  should  be  tried.  Internal 
antipyretics  are  rarely  advisable,  since  during  the  period  of  high  temperature 
the  cardiac  action  is  much  enfeebled;  but  if  urgently  called  for,  the  following 
may  be  employed:  acetanilid  (gr.  ii-iij — 0.13-0.2),  phenacetin  (gr.  iii-v — 
0.2-0.3).  These  are  to  be  administered  about  two  hours  l)efore  the  commence- 
ment of  the  daily  rise  in  temj)erature,  and  rej)eated  every  three  or  four  hours  if 
necessary.  Other  antipyretics  worthy  of  trial  are  the  mineral  acids  and  zinc 
oxid.  Keeping  the  patient  at  complete  rest  when  there  is  fever  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  though  he  should  be  wheeled  into  the  fresh  air  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible  during  the  day. 

(c)  The  Night-sweats. — Among  remedies  that  control  the  sweats  most 
successfully  may  be  mentioned:  atropin  (gr.  y^^  to  g\j — 0.0005-0.001);  zinc 
oxid  (gr.  ii  to  v— 0.13-0.32);  sulphuric  or  gallic  acid;  agaricin  (gr.  J  to  }^).008- 
0.016).  Calcium  chlorid  is  warmly  recommended  by  Peperhowe.  Sponging  with 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  tincture  of  belladonna  is  very  effective,  but  my  own 
l>est  results  have  l>een  derived  from  the  use  of  atropin  (gr.  j^^  to  -^ — 0.0005- 
0.0007)  in  combination  with  agaricin  (gr.  J — 0.008). 

(rf)   Secondary   Anemia. — I3ullock  and  Peters  recommend  subcutaneous 
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injections  of  citrate  of  iron  (0.05  gm.  injected  daily).  Barlow  and  Cunningham 
advise  the  subcutaneous  or  intramuscular  injection  of  arsenic  or  iron,  or  of  the 
two  in  organic  combination. 

(e)  Dysphagia  may  be  a  troublesome  symptom,  especially  from  involve- 
ment of  the  larynx,  and  it  is  best  met  by  local  applications  of  a  solution  of 
cocain  in  glycerin  and  water  (gr.  x  to  5j-^.6-30.0),  thrice  daily  before  meals. 
In  advanced  cases  I  have  resorted  to  hypodermic  injections  of  morphin 
(gr.  \ — 0.008)  before  meal-time. 

(/)  Gastric  Disturbance. — In  nearly  all  cases  of  phthisis  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms come  on  sooner  or  later,  and  for  this  gastric  disorder  nothing  is  so  im- 
portant as  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet.  Perhaps  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  stomach  symptoms  has  been  dealt  with  at  suflRcient  length,  save  that  of 
vomiting,  which  may  come  on  after  meals  and  constitute  a  distressing  con- 
comitant. Those  remedies  giving  the  best  results  may  be  adduced  as  follows: 
Cerium  oxalate  (gr.  v  to  viij — 0.32-0.51),  in  capsules  before  meals;  calomel  and 
soda  in  fractional  doses;  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  (njjii  to  iij — 0.13-0.2);  and 
chipped  ice  with  brandy  sprinkled  over  it,  taken  at  short  intervals,  but  espe- 
cially shortly  before  meal-time. 

{g)  Diarrhea, — The  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment  of  this  sjTnp- 
tom  is  a  properly  restricted  dietary.  Alum  whey,  mutton  and  chicken  essence 
are  of  service,  but  curds  of  milk,  beef-tea,  and  solids  are  not  suitable.  Of  the 
numerous  medical  measures  that  have  been  employed,  the  most  useful  are 
bismuth  subgallate,  lead  acetate,  opium,  thymol,  salol,  benzonaphthol,  and 
naphthalin.  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  acid  diarrhea-mixture,  each 
dose  containing — 

IJ.     Acid,  acetici  dil.  njjx         (0.6) ; 

Morphinse  acetat.,  gr.  J      (0.008); 

Plumbi  acetat.,  gr.  i-ij  (0.065-0.13). 

Complications  when  they  arise  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  accepted 
therapeutic  principles. 

(h)  Ilemopiysis, — As  a  rule  the  ordinary  case  of  hemoptysis  will  be  con- 
trolled by  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  together  with  a  hypK)dermic 
of  morphin  to  assist  in  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  to  limit  cough.  In  in- 
tractable cases,  however,  these  measures  frecjuently  fail  and  recourse  must  be 
had  to  other  methods.  Drug  therapy  includes  the  use  of  pituitrin,  which 
Wiggas  has  shown  elevates  systemic  arterial  pressure,  but  lowers  the  pulmonary 
pressures.  The  nitrites  are  also  of  value  in  some  cases.  Emetin  has  been  used 
purely  on  empirical  grounds,  and  apparently  has  given  satisfactory  results; 
but  its  use  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  it  is  a  decided  cardiac  and  respirator}' 
depressant.  Methods  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  and  decrease 
the  l)leeding  time  include  sodium  chlorid,  blood-serum,  coagulose  (precipitated 
horse-serum),  and  coagulin  (dried  blood -platelets).  Normal  horse-serum  b 
prepared  and  marketed  in  10  c.c.  syringes,  ready  for  injection.  A  syringeful 
may  be  given  and  repeated  in  an  hour  or  so  if  hemorrhage  does  not  stop.  Di- 
rections for  the  preparation  of  the  last  two  compounds  accompanies  the  package 
in  which  they  are  for  sale. 

Occasionally,  when  in  spite  of  the  methods  suggested  above  hemoptysis 
persists  and  is  uncontrollable,  collapse  of  the  lung  by  production  of  artificial 
pneumothorax  is  indicated.  If  the  lung  can  be  collapsed,  even  partially  col- 
lapsed, the  bleeding  will  promptly  cease. 

Results  of  Treatment. — In  order  to  unify  the  results  of  treatment  and  to  have 
a  standard  whereby  reliable  statistics  might  be  compiled,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosb 
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that  the  following  scheme  be  employed  to  show  the  results  of  treatment  and 
the  condition  of  patients  on  discharge  from  sanatorium,  hospital,  or  dispensary 
care. 

[All  constitutional  symptoms  and  expectoration  with  bacilli 
Cured  \     absent  for  a  perioa  of  two  years  under  ordinary  conditions 

of  life. 


Apparently  cured 


Arrested 


{All  constitutional  symptoms  and  expectoration  with  bacilli 
absent  for  a  period  of  six  months,  the  physical  signs  to  be 
those  of  a  healed  lesion. 

All  constitutional  svmptoms  and  expectoration  with  bacilli 

od  of  three  months;  the  physical  signs  to  be 


absent  for  a  peri< 
those  of  a  healed  lesion. 


(Absence  of  all  constitutional  symptoms;  expectoration  and 
bacilli  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  physical  signs  stationary  or 
retrogressive;  the  foregoing  conditions  to  have  existed  for  at 
least  two  months. 

Constitutional  s3rmptoms  lessened  or  entirely  absent;  physical 
signs  improved  or  unchanged;  cough  and  expectoration  with 
bacilli  usually  present. 


Improved 

Unimproved: 
Died. 


All  essential  s3rmptoma  and  signs  unabated  or  increased. 


LEPROSY 

(Lepra) 

Definition. — A  chronic,  contagious  disease,  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
lepne.  It  is  distinguished  by  constitutional  depression  and,  pathologically, 
by  tulx»rculous  masses  in  the  mucocutaneous  surfaces  and  by  changes  in  the 
nerves. 

Historic  Note. — In  1889  Morrow  stated  that  in  India  alone  there  were 
certainly  not  less  than  150,000  lepers,  while  at  present  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  250,000.  Its  geographic  distribution  probably  covers  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  common  in  Africa, 
Brazil,  in  the  East,  and  in  Nonivay.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  disease  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  yet  of  great  and  increasing  prevalence, 
a  lej)er  settlement  having  been  established  consisting  of  more  than  11,000 
ca.ses.  leprosy  is  not  unknown  in  America,  and  in  Mexico  it  has  existed  ever 
since  the  time  of  Cortes  (Morrow).  Blanc  states  that  there  are  75  to  100 
lejx^rs  in  Louisiana  alone.  It  was  introduced  into  Talifornia  and  Oregon  by 
the  Chinese,  and  into  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  by  Scandi- 
navian immigrants.  It  has  l)een  imported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  t>nh 
Lake  City,  and  from  Normandy  to  Tracadie  on  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  the  "disease  is  limited  to  two  or  three  counties  which  are  settled  by 
French  Canadians"  (Osier).  Sporadic  cases  have  l>een  met  with  in  most  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  Commission  on  Ix»prosy  reported  in  1902  the  records  of  278 
cases,  of  which  145  were  native  Ijorn  Americans.  The  disease  apj)ears  to  be 
lessening  in  the  United  States. 

Pathology. — The  bacilli  grow  and  develop  in  clusters  in  the  tuberculous 
no<iules  in  the  skin  and  in  the  anesthetic  and  pigmented  areas,  residing  within 
the  epithelioid  cells  and  leukocytes.  These  so-calle<l  lepra-cells  are  probably 
derived  from  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  capillaries,  having  l)een  transformed  by 
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the  bacilli.  Surrounding  the  granulomatous  masses  is  a  layer  of  oonnective 
tissue.  The  bacilli  are  also  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  and  liver, 
but  rarely  in  the  blood.  The  nodular  tumors  form  projections  from  the  skin 
surface,  and,  being  poorly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  they  soon  undergo 
caseation  and  absorption  or  are  obliterated  by  dense  connective  tissue  (fades 
leontina).  The  pus-organisms  generally  exercise  an  influence  in  causing  sup- 
puration with  ulceration,  which  may  manifest  a  marked  destructive  tendency. 
Similar  changes  occur  in  the  internal  organs  or  in  the  mucous  membranes. 

Nerve  ledums  are  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  within  and  around 
the  nerves.  Here  they  set  up  an  irritation  with  hyperesthesia  (neuritis), 
leading  to  atrophy,  with  marked  degenerative  changes. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — In  1880  Hansen  discovered  the  Bacillus  lepre, 
since  proved  to  be  the  special  agent  of  the  disease.  It  strongly  resembles 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  differential  stains  have  been  suggested  by  Unna 
and  others.  Bordoni-Uffredozzi  was  able  to  cultivate  a  bacillus  which  differed 
from  the  lepra  bacillus  in  its  morphology,  although  staining  in  a  similar  manner. 
His  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Czaplewski.  Inoculation  experiments  on 
animab  have  not  as  yet  succeeded. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Everyone  is  susceptible  to  leprosy.  £.  B.  (joodhue, 
however,  claims  that  a  natural  immunity  exists.  The  disease  is  most  frequent 
between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years,  and  is  rare  in  childhood.  Sex  and 
latitude  have  little  if  any  influence.  Hereditary  transmission  probably  in- 
fluences about  one-fortieth  of  the  instances  (Zambaco).  Heredity  is  denied 
by  both  Hansen  and  Raminez.  As  pointed  out  by  Bidenkap,  leprosy  is  often 
rare  in  large  cities,  even  though  prevalent  in  the  surrounding  rural  districts. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact;  but  Widal 
and  others,  who  have  studied  the  disease  as  it  exists  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
think  that  leprosy  is  contagious  only  by  inoculation.  Long's  experiments 
point  to  transmission  by  means  of  the  bedbug.  Both  mosquitos  and  bed- 
bugs have  been  found  infected  by  the  leprosy  organism  and  a  suggestive 
bacillis  has  been  found  in  rats.  Morrow's  view,  that,  like  syphilis,  leprosy 
is  generally  transferred  by  sexual  intercourse,  receives  support.  Hansen  holds 
that  the  infection  atrium  is  unknown;  he  thinks  it  probable,  however,  that  the 
mouth  and  nasal  cavities  are  the  avenues  of  entrance.  Sticker  also  regards 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  as  the  primary  focus,  and  finds  in  it  constant 
lesions.  The  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  floors  and  walls  of  houses  in  leper 
colonies,  and  also  from  the  urine  and  even  the  milk  of  patients.  Healthy 
nasal  carriers  have  been  observed. 

Clinical  History. — ^Two  forms  are  recognized,  the  tubercular  and  the 
anvitthcfic,  but  neither  of  these  runs  its  entire  course  without  developing  into 
a  third  or  mixed  form. 

The  iticttbatioti  is  usually  long  (three  to  five  years — Hansen).  It  may  rarely 
be  shorter  or  much  longer.  \'ague  prodromes  are  present  for  years  (drowsiness, 
chilliness,  recurring  attacks  of  fever,  debility). 

(1)  Tubercular  Form. — In  the  first  stage  there  is  a  patchy,  cutaneous 
erythema  with  a  slight  hyperesfhetic  elevation  of  the  affected  areas  (macular 
leprosy).  These  art*  oftenest  seen  on  the  face,  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the 
arms  and  knees.  They  may  vanish  and  leave  the  skin  pigmented  and  anes- 
thetic, and  later  the  pigment  may  disappear,  while  white  spots  of  corresponding 
size  rt»niain  (lepra  aiha). 

When  the  disease  progresses  less  favorably  tuberculous  nodules  (dusky 
red  or  almost  brown  in  color)  develop  in  addition  to  anesthesia.  The  small 
ones  soon  disappear,  while  the  largt*  ones  are  either  absorbed  or  break  down 
and  ulctTate — changi^s  which,  as  they  advance  together  with  the  slow  healing 
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process,  produce  marked  deformities.  The  skin  is  greatly  thickened  and  pre- 
sents a  scaly  surface,  and  there  is  loss  of  substance  in  certain  parts,  while  others 
are  enormously  enlarged  (eyebrows,  nostrils,  lips,  etc.).  Among  the  many 
symptoms  pointing  to  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  orena,  hoarse- 
ness or  even  aphonia,  and  the  signs  of  inhcUation-pneumonia,  Blindness  often 
ensues  as  the  result  of  extension  of  the  process.  To  ulcers  extending  deeply  into 
the  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  death  may  often  be  ascribed. 

(2)  Anesthetic  Form. — In  this  variety  the  local  symptoms  point  usually 
to  implication  of  the  nerves.  At  the  onset  there  are  pain  and  patchy  hyperes- 
thesia, while  minute  bullae,  due  to  trophic  changes,  put  in  an  appearance  on  the 
arms  and  legs.  The  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  affected  nerve- 
trunk  waste,  and  the  superficial  nerves  feel  thickened  and  nodular.  Bright 
red  patches  of  vasomotor  congestion  appear  and  soon  become  anesthetic,  while 
the  macules  disappear.  Anesthesia  may  proceed  without  the  latter  eruption. 
Dry,  yellowish-white,  scaly  patches  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  also 
visible.  Early  their  centers  alone  are  anesthetic,  but  subsequently  the  loss 
of  sensation  spreads  even  to  healthy  portions  of  the  skin. 

Trophic  alterations  reach  an  extreme  degree.  Bullee  appear,  and,  bursting, 
leave  perforating  or  destructive  ulcers,  usually  upon  the  extremities.  As  the 
result  of  absorption,  wasting,  and  necrosis  great  deformities  are  produced. 
The  hands  often  take  on  a  claw-like  form,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  may  disap- 
pear {lepra  mutilans). 

Diagnosis. — The  early  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence  of  patchy 
erythema  with  hj'peresthesia,  followed  by  the  development  of  anesthesia, 
with  a  disappearance  of  the  muscular  eruption.  Nodular  neuritis  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  anesthetic  leprosy.  Scrapings  of  the  skin  lesions  frequently  show 
the  specific  bacilli.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  either  form  confusion  could 
scarcely  arise.  Complement-fixation  tests  are  generally  positive  and  specific 
when  the  sera  of  lepers  are  tested  against  antigens  prepared  from  lepromas. 
Between  40  and  90  per  cent,  of  leprosy  patients  give  a  positive  Wassermann 
reaction  (McCoy).  The  nodular  form  of  tubercular  syphilis  is  distinguished 
by  the  distribution  of  the  lesions,  the  history,  the  frequent  sensory  nerve 
lesions,  and  by  incising  the  tubercle  and  compressing  serum  from  it — when 
lepra  bacilli  are  found  in  the  exudate — bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  nasal  secre- 
tion. Shoemaker  and  Boston^  report  an  advanced  case  where  lepra  bacilli  were 
found  in  the  blood,  and  collected  reports  of  20  similar  cases  from  the  literature. 

Prognosis. — Leprosy  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  lasting  sometimes 
two,  three,  or  more  decades.  The  prognosis  as  to  the  final  issue  is  hopeless, 
but  the  patient  may  live  in  comparative  comfort  for  many  years  before  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  cause  great  mutilation.  Honeij  considers  the  change  in 
morning  pulse-rate- — higher  than  at  evening — as  an  index  to  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Certain  diseases  are  supposed  to  exercise  a  retarding  effect  on 
leprosy  (erysipelas,  pneumonia,  variola,  phthisis). 

Treatment. — The  disease  has  thus  far  resisted  all  methods  of  treatment. 
Matthews'  treateil  7  cases  representing  both  kinds  of  leprosy  with  roentgen 
rays  and  high  frecjuency,  and  concludes  that  it  is  the  only  method  which  has 
produced  any  real  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Internally,  chaulmoogra 
oil  has  been  employed  with  excellent  results.  Dyer  says  that  it  is  the  only  reni- 
etly  proclucing  consistently  good  results.  It  is  administered  in  pearls  or  capsules 
(each  containing  npiij  to  v— 0.2  to  0.3),  in  ascending  doses,  until  the  limit  of 
tolerance  is  reached — from  50  to  150  minims  (3.08-9.24  c.c).    Reiser,  working 

*  FrontdiugH  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  SocietVy  January,  1903. 
» "Treat II jciit    of    Lopriwy  with    j-rays  and  High  Frequency,"   Indian  Medical 
GazeUe,  August,  1908. 
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among  the  Filipinos,  gives  the  drug  hypodermically.  L.  Rogers^  has  recently 
proposed  the  use  of  sodium  gynocardate  intravenously  as  a  promising  remedy  in 
the  anesthetic  cases.  Surgical  interference  may  become  necessary.  Manson 
advises  free  excision  if  only  one  tubercle,  and  no  signs  of  a  general  invasion, 
be  present.  Segregation  of  lepers  has  been  instituted  in  certain  localities*  with 
encouraging  results. 


GLANDERS 

(Farcy) 

Definition. — An  infection  of  equine  origin,  caused  by  the  Bacillus  mallei. 
Two  forms  are  recognized — irue  glanders  and  farq/. 

Pathology. — ^The  characteristic  lesions  are  new  growths  (granulomata, 
according  to  Virchow),  which  are  usually  nodular  in  character,  though  they 
may  be  diffuse.  These  masses  soften  and  form  ulcers  when  they  occur  on  the 
nasal  mucosa,  and  abscesses  when  they  are  situated  subcutaneously.  Micro- 
scopically, the  nodular  tumors  are  composed  of  celb — lymphoid  and  epithe- 
lioid— together  with  the  specific  bacillus. 

Etiology. — The  morbid  changes  above  described  are  caused  by  a  specific 
organism,  the  Bacillus  malleif  which  resembles  closely  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
though  it  is  a  little  thicker  as  well  as  shorter.  It  is  non-motile.  It  can  be 
readily  grown,  and  as  readily  inoculated  into  horses,  in  which  it  produces  the 
disease  with  every  characteristic  symptom.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of 
staining  the  Bacillus  mallei  "is  to  treat  a  cover-glass  preparation  with  warm 
carbol-fuchsin  (preceded  by  acetic  acid),  and  then  wash  it  off  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitric  acid." 

Modes  of  Infection. — ^The  virus  is,  as  a  rule,  transferred  directly  from  the 
infected  animal  to  man,  hence  the  disease  occurs  almost  invariably  among 
males  and  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  horses  (hostlers,  coachmen, 
soldiers,  veterinarians,  and  farmers).  Transmission  from  man  to  man  has 
been  observed,  but  rarely.  The  medium  of  conveyance  is  either  the  pus  or 
the  7iasal  secretions ^  which  may  drop  or  be  blown  from  the  animal's  nostrils 
upon  a  wound  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  however  slight,  and  be 
absorbed. 

Immunity. — The  disease  is  rare  in  man  because  of  natural  immunity. 
Singer  has  produced  artificial  immunity  by  intravenous  injections  of  sterilized 
cultures  of  the  glanders  bacillus. 

Clinical  History. — The  duration  of  the  incvhation  period  is  from  three 
to  ^\'{^  da\'s,  and  rarely  longer.  Both  glanders  and  farcy  may  be  acuie  or 
chronic  in  their  course. 

(1)  Acute  Glanders. — At  first  the  signs  of  inflammation  develop  at  the 
point  of  infection,  lymphangitis  and  swelling  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands 
being  associated.  Ferer  and  other  evidences  of  general  disturbance  soon  ap- 
pear, and  at  the  end  of  two  or  more  days  the  nasal  mucosa  becomes  implicated, 
uk-ers  forming,  from  which  a  fetid  mucopurulent  (sometimes  blood-streaked) 
discharge  takes  place.  Nosebleed  is  common.  Later  an  eruption  comes 
out  on  the  face,  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities,  particularly  about  the  joints. 
It  is  papular,  quickly  becoming  pustular,  and  the  pustules  may  dry  up  while 
fresh  papules  are  developing — a  characteristic  feature.  The  face,  particularly 
the  nose,  now  swells,  and  a  bluish-brown  tumor  covered  with  vesicles  appears. 
Implication  of  adjacent  mucous  membranes — conjunctivae,  pharynx,  mouth, 
etc. — is  usual,  and  less  frequently  the  bronchial  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
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membranes  are  involved.  The  ulcerative  processes  may  extend  to  the  bones, 
setting  up  necrosis.  True  arthritis  occurs  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (H. 
Morel).     Bronchopneumonia  is  a  common  complication. 

(2)  Chronic  Glanders. — A  rare  disease  with  mild  but  vague  general 
symptoms,  as  muscular  and  arthritic  pains,  fever  at  intervals,  asthenia,  and 
progressive  wasting,  and  the  local  features  of  nasal  catarrh,  with  a  bloody 
mucopurulent  discharge.     Cough  may  be  present. 

(3)  Acute  Farcy. — In  this  form  the  virus  is  inoculated  into  the  skin, 
which  presents  the  chief  symptoms,  the  nasal  condition  being  in  abeyance 
or  absent.  The  primary  lesion  is  of  an  aggravated  type,  accompanied  by 
numerous  cutaneous  boils  and  abscesses,  often  following  the  line  of  the  lymph- 
atics. Their  favorite  seat  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  simulate  those  of  acute  pyemia. 

(4)  Chronic  Farcy. — Granulomatous  tumors,  resulting  in  abscesses, 
constiture  the  chief  clinical  pecuUarity.  The  abscesses  are  situated  primarily 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  often  near  the  joints.  As  a  rule  they  oi>en 
spontaneously  and  dbcharge,  first  a  thick,  creamy  pus,  and  later  a  thin,  fetid 
material.  They  sometimes  form  distinct  ulcers,  extending  in  depth  until  the 
bones  are  involved. 

The  general  symptoms  simulate  those  of  chronic-  glanders,  the  fever-curve 
being  of  the  hectic  tyi>e.  In  advanced  cases  emaciation  and  prostration  become 
extreme.  The  duration  varies  from  ten  to  eighteen  months,  though  death  may 
result  earlier  from  some  associated  disease. 

The  divnosis  cannot  be  made  without  a  clear  history  of  contact  with 
an  animal  known  to  be  affected  with  the  disease.  In  doubtful  instances 
some  of  the  suspected  material  should  be  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  a  male  guinea-pig.  Pus  is  soon  formed  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  and 
from  it  Bacillus  mallei  may  be  recovered  in  pure  culture.  One  of  the  products 
of  the  Bacillus  mallei  is  so-called  "mallein,"  which  has  been  used  by  Nocard 
and  others  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  animals.  Its  injection  into  horses  suffering 
from  glanders  is  followed  by  a  febrile  reaction.  Schindelke  found  that  a  reac- 
tion of  3.5°  F.  (2°  C.)  is  almost  positive  proof  of  glanders;  while  a  rise  of  1.25° 
F.  (1°  C.)  is  suspicious.^  Wade  recommends  the  complement-fixation  test 
supplemented  by  the  agglutination  test  on  all  negative  serums.  The  agglutina- 
tion reaction  is  positive  in  high  dilutions,  up  to  1  :  1500. 

Differential  EHagnosis. — Cases  of  acute  glanders  have  been  mistaken 
for  variola;  but  the  history  of  exposure,  the  mode  of  onset,  nasal  symptoms,  and 
the  course  of  the  eruption  all  differ  from  those  of  the  latter  disease.  Pyemia 
may  be  eliminated  by  the  history  of  exposure  and  inoculation  experiments. 
The  chronic  forms  must  be  distinguished  from  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

Prognosis. — Acute  glanders  and  acute  farcy  are  almost  invariably 
fatal.  The  chronic  forms,  however,  and  particularly  chronic  farcy,  end  in 
recovery,  under  appropriate  treatment,  in  nearly  one-half  the  cases. 

Treatment. — ^The  primary  lesion  should  be  dealt  with  surgically,  and 
thorough  disinfection  followed  by  cauterization  is  highly  recommended. 
Bayard  Holmes  advocates  the  opening  of  fresh  abscesses  and  the  scraping  out 
of  old  ones  under  an  anesthetic.  A  supporting  plan  of  treatment,  by  generous 
feeding  and  judicious  stimulation,  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the  symptoms  are  to 
be  met  as  they  appear.  The  product,  "mallein,**  has  been  recommended  as  a 
specific,  but  its  curative  properties  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Bristow 
reports  a  case  of  human  glanders  treated  by  an  autogenous  vaccine,  with 
recovery. 

>  Saunders'   Year-Book  for  1896,  p.  1013. 
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ANTHRAX 

(McdignarU  Pustule;  Splenic  Fever;  Woolaortera*  Disease,  etc,) 

Definition. — An  acute,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  a  special  bacillus 
and  clinically  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  characteristic  pustule 
(boil)  and  septicemia  {external  anthrax).  The  disease  likewise  affects  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  and  the  lungs  {internal  anthrax).  Both  forms  are  derived 
principally  from  the  herbivora,  it  being  especially  prevalent  among  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  occurrence  of  anthrax  in  the  United  States  is  much  more  frequmt 
than  has  been  held  to  be  the  case. 

Pathology. — Postmortem  rigidity  is  marked.  The  blood  is  dark  and 
thick  and  coagulates  poorly,  and  in  it,  particularly  in  the  spleen,  as  well  as  in 
the  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs,  one  may  find  the  spores. 

%  Besides  the  local  lesions  of  the  skin  (t.  e,  ulceration,  gangrene,  edematous 
infiltration),  and  besides  the  degeneration  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  liver  that 
is  common  to  the  severe  and  rapid  infectious  diseases,  the  especially  strikiiig 
lesion  is  the  constant  and  great  splenic  enlargement. 

The  bowel  may  show  hemorrhagic  infiltration  and  gangrene,  and  the  mesen- 
teric and  retro]>eritoneal  glands  may  be  enlarged  and  hemorrhagic. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — ^The  special  agent  is  the  Bacillus  antkracis. 
Gratis  and  Jonne  give  as  the  microscopic  characteristics  of  anthrax,  as  seen 
in  the  blood,  the  following:  (1)  The  anthrax  bacillus  has  the  form  of  a  rod  of 
a  length  varying  from  5  to  20/jl,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  1.5a.  It  is  broken 
up  into  short  articulations  from  1.5  to  2fi  long,  placed  end  to  end  like  the 
sections  of  a  tenia,  the  ends  of  each  articulation  being  slightly  swollen,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  bamboo  cane;  (2)  clear  spaces,  appearing  like  a  biconcave 
lens,  exist  between  the  ends  of  the  articulations,  and  result  from  the  sli^t 
concavity  of  these  ends;  (3)  a  capsule,  often  distinctly  marked,  surrounds  the 
rod,  seeming  to  form  a  protoplasmic  support  for  the  individual  articulations. 
These  threads  of  anthrax  bacilli  stain  best  with  Loffler's  blue.  They  grow 
readily  on  various  media  (agar,  gelatin,  potatoes,  etc.)  into  interlacing  thread- 
like filaments  which  distinctly  show  spore-formation,  the  threads  assuming  the 
appearance  of  strings  of  beads.  They  resist  desiccation,  many  of  the  germicides, 
and  boiling  water  even  for  a  few  minutes.  Inoculations  are  followed  by  the 
production  of  the  pustule  of  anthrax. 

Modes  of  Infection. — ^The  virus  (spores)  gains  entrance  into  the  human 
body  through  the  skin  (slight  wounds,  abrasions,  or  scratches),  the  intestines 
(with  food),  or  through  the  lungs  (rarely).  The  sting  of  insects  (mosquitos, 
flies)  may  also  transfer  the  poison  to  man. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Occupation  is  most  influential:  persons  who  come 
into  direct  contact  with  infected  animals  (hostlers,  butchers,  shepherds),  and 
workers  in  factories  who  handle  the  hair  or  hides  of  such  animab,  being  liable. 

Immunity. — Pasteur's  well-known  protective  inoculation  with  attenuated 
virus  has  been  extensively  practised  in  anthrax  localities,  with  very  favorable 
results.  Peterman,  however,  reinvestigated  the  question  of  immunity  by  the 
albumose  of  anthrax,  and  found  it  without  protective  action,  except  in  the 
case  of  cultures  on  ox-serum,  which,  when  injected  in  large  quantities  into  the 
veins,  conferred  temporary  immunity. 

Clinical  History. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  three  daj's. 
Two  leading  types  are  distinguished: 

(1)  External  Anthrax. — (a)  Malignant  Pustule. — At  the  point  of  infection 
(the  hand,  arm,  neck,  or  face,  or  other  exposed  part)  a  small  papule  first  ap- 
pears, and  develops  into  a  vesicle  of  considerable  size  with  bloody  contents. 
This  vesicle  breaks,  leaving  a  characteristic  dark-bluish  or  black  scab  (anthrax), 
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and  encirculing  the  primary  vesicle  an  areola  of  miliary  vesicles  may  be  noticed. 
The  base  of  the  original  vesicle  now  becomes  swollen  and  indurated,  and  this 
brawny  edema  spreads  rapidly  to  the  adjacent  tissues  until  an  extensive  area 
is  involved.  The  neighboring  lymph^glands  may  or  may  not  be  inflamed;  if 
so,  they  are  apt  to  be  connected  with  the  pustule  by  red  lines  (lyinph-vessels, 
veins). 

Severe  general  disturbances  accompany  the  local  disorder  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  days,  and  comprise  fever,  decided  prostration,  sweats,  splenic 
enlargement,  and  delirium  tending  toward  coma.  If  recovery  occur,  the  edema- 
tous swelling  subsides  and  the  black  scab  is  cast  off.  In  unfavorable  instances 
collapse  develops,  and  the  case  ends  fatally  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
days.  In  such  instances  intestinal  symptoms  (diarrhea)  or  nervous  phenomena 
of  aggravated  type  may  attend. 

(b)  Anthrax  Edema. — In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  systemic 
infection  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  disturbance,  the  latter  consisting  of  an 
edematous  swelling  without  the  presence  of  an  eschar.  The  eyelids  (com- 
monly), lips,  tongue,  and  upper  extremities  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive  swell- 
ing, though  there  is  no  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin.  This  is  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  may  result  in  gangrene. 

(2)  Internal  Anthrax. — (a)  Intestinal  Mycosis. — In  this  form  certain  general, 
indefinite  symptoms  are  the  primary  features,  such  as  headache,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  anorexia,  languor.  Soon  acute  gastro-intestinal  features  supervene, 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill.  As  a  rule,  vomiting  occurs,  followed  by  ab- 
dominal pains  and  diarrhea,  and  the  stools  often  become  bloody.  Hemorrhage 
may  also  occur  from  other  outlets.  Other  symptoms,  as  dyspnea,  marked 
cyanosis,  and  restlessness,  are  noted,  followed  sometimes  by  stupor,  general 
convukions,  or  spasms  of  single  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  There  is 
moderate  fever  and  the  spleen  is  enlarged.    Death  is  preceded  by  collapse. 

Interesting  epidemic  outbreaks  of  internal  anthrax  have  occurred,  due 
both  to  drinking-water  derived  from  infected  welb  and  also  to  diseased  meat. 
Murisier  has  related  the  history  of  an  epidemic  in  which  200  persons  fell  ill 
after  eating  meat  from  a  certain  cow.  The  animal  was  quartered  by  a  butcher 
who  had  previously  slaughtered  an  ox  afflicted  with  anthrax,  and  had  not 
disinfected  his  instruments;  four  days  after  this  25  persons  were  attacked  by 
the  disease. 

(6)  Woolsorters*  Disease. — ^This  occurs  among  the  operatives  in  factories 
in  which  imported  wool  or  hair,  mostly  from  Russia  and  South  America,  is 
sorted,  and  to  produce  the  typical  affection  the  infection  must  be  swallowed 
or  inhaled  in  the  form  of  dust.  Mixed  cases,  or  those  showing  both  external 
and  internal  anthrax,  may  be  met  with  among  workers  in  curled-hair  establish- 
ments and  the  like.  The  onset  is  sudden,  with  a  chill  that  is  accompanied  by 
pains  in'  the  back  and  legs,  prostration,  and  a  sharp  rise  of  temperature  to  102° 
or  mV  F.  (38.8°-39.4°  C.).  The  local  symptoms  may  either  be  chiefly  pul- 
monary or  gastro-intestinal.  The  former  consist  in  dyspnea,  chest-pains 
or  feelings  of  constriction,  cough,  and  rarely  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis; 
the  latter  comprise  vomiting  and  a  diarrhea  that  is  followed  by  collapse,  with 
marked  lividity.  Nervous  symptoms,  delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma  are 
often  prominent  in  serious  forms;  but  a  fatal  ending  may  occur  while  the  mind 
is  unclouded.    The  course  ranges  from  one  to  five  days. 

(c)  Rag-pickers*  Disease  ("Hadernkrankheit")- — ^This  has  been  identified 
by  Eppinger  as  the  same  form  of  disease  as  "woolsorters*  anthrax.*'  It 
occurs  among  the  rag-sorters  in  the  paper  mills  near  Graz.  Infection  occurs 
in  the  respiratory  tract.  The  symptoms  observed  are  high  fever,  followed  by 
collapse,  with  depression  of  the  body  heat,  painful  and  paroxysmal  cough, 
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cyanosis,  very  weak  heart,  together  with  the  signs  of  pleuritic  effusion  and 
consolidation  of  the  lung. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  history  (occupation,  etc.)  and  the  appearance  of  the 
malignant  pustule  in  external  anthrax  leave  little  room  for  doubt.  The 
diagnosis,  however,  should  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  pustule  for  the  presence  of  bacilli,  and  if  found  they  should  be  cultivated 
and  inoculated  upon  a  guinea-pig  or  rabbit. 

Internal  anthrax  may  be  suspected  if  the  more  characteristic  pulmonary 
or  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  together  with  those  of  systemic  intoxication, 
develop  in  persons  whose  occupation  entails  exposure.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
presence  of  bacilli  in  the  blood  must  be  shown. 

Prognosis. — ^In  external  anthrax  occurring  in  healthy  persons  the  disease 
often  pursues  a  favorable  course;  moreover,  radical  sugical  measures  have 
decreased  the  death-rate  decidedly.  Internal  antrax,  however,  is  a  deadly 
affection.  As  regards  "woolsorters'  disease,"  those  who  survive  for  one  weA 
usually  recover  (Bell). 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  measures  embrace  the  sterilization  and  de- 
struction of  the  hair,  hides,  wool,  etc.,  of  infected  animals  as  well  as  the  crema- 
tion of  their  bodies.  Subsequent  disinfection  of  the  infected  premises  and  the 
prohibition  of  grazing  in  infected  pastures  are  matters  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. In  the  carbuncular  form,  if  seen  early,  the  best  treatment  is  excision  of 
the  affected  area  by  means  of  the  cautery  or  knife,  including  a  considerable 
amount  of  surrounding  skin.  In  the  edematous  variety  early  excision  fol- 
lowed by  cauterization  is  indicated.  If  impossible,  as  is  the  rule,  injections 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  solution  of  water  and  glycerin  (1  :  10)  into  the  surrounding 
tissue  have  given  the  best  results.  Hallopeau  recommends  that  in  order  to 
prevent  extension  the  neighboring  structures  be  bathed  with  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (first  dissolved  in  alcohol)  in  oil  or  glycerin.  Internally, 
stimulants,  antiseptics,  and  nourishing  food  constitute  our  chief  reliance. 
In  internal  anthrax  efforts  at  treatment  avail  nothing.  Several  sera  have 
proved  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  anthrax,  the  best  being  that  of  Sclavo, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  sheep  or  ass  (Emery). 


■( 


HYDROPHOBIA 

(Rabies) 

Definition. — A  specific,  infectious  disease  peculiar  to  camivora  and  to 
a  less  extent  to  herbivora,  which  may  he  communicated  to  man  by  direct  inocu- 
lation. It  IS  characterized  by  slight  fever,  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  pharj-nx, 
delirium,  a  short  stage  of  paralysis,  coma,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
a  fatal  termination. 

Pathology. — The  fauces,  pharynx,  and  esophagus  may  be  congested, 
the  latter  organ  being  sometimes  markedly  edematous;  pulmonary  congestion 
has  also  been  noticed.  The  mucous  membrane  may  show  here  and  there 
points  of  hemorrhage,  and  Fitz  has  observed  blood-extravasations  into  the 
perivascular  spaces  of  the  brain.  Soft  thrombi  may  fill  the  cerebral  vessels, 
especially  the  veins,  while  the  blood  has  a  dark  color  and  its  clots  lack  firmness. 

Balzer,  Benedikt,  Kolesnikoff,  and  Schaffer  made  studies  of  the  changes 
in  the  nervous  system.  Later  Babes  described  the  tubercles  rabiques,  which 
consist  of  pericelhilar  accumulations  of  embryonal  cells,  the  latter  finally 
taking  the  place  of  the  destroyed  cell.     More  recently  Van  Gehuchten  and 
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N^lis  discovered  lesions  in  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  ganglia;  they 
"consist  in  the  atrophy,  the  invasion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-celb 
brought  about  by  new-formed  cells  derived  from  the  capsule,  which  appears 
between  the  cell  body  and  its  endothelial  capsule.  These  new-formed  ceUs 
increase  in  number,  invade  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cell,  and  finally  com- 
pletely occupy  the  entire  capsule."  Rarely  the  kidneys  may  show  cloudy 
swelling. 

Etiology. — Pasteur  has  found  the  poison  abundantly  present  in  the  nerve- 
centers,  and  has  transferred  the  disease  by  taking  bits  of  brain-substance  or 
medulla  derived  from  an  infected  animal  and  inoculating  them  into  healthy 
subjects. 

Bacteriology. — ^The  micro-organism  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, though  Spenelli,  Rivolta,  Foil,  Ferran,  and  others  have  described  a 
bacillus.  Memmo  believes  he  has  established  its  claims  as  the  si>ecific 
organism,  and  reports  successful  production  of  the  disease  in  dogs,  rodents, 
and  birds,  with  the  typical  differences  characteristic  of  each. 

The  usual  mode  of  infection  in  man  is  through  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
the  virus  being  contained  principally  in  the  saliva,  and  in  an  immense  majority 
of  cases  (about  90  per  cent.)  the  dog  is  the  offending  party.  The  cat,  wolf, 
cow,  and  horse  also  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  in  rare  instances  they  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  man.  The  skunk  is  also  liable,  and  its  bite  has  often  trans- 
mitted rabies,  especially  to  persons  sleeping  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  which 
the  animal  can  enter.  The  virus  gains  access  to  the  system  through  the  broken 
skin. 

Susceptibility  to  the  poison  exists  in  about  one-half  the  instances  in  which 
persons  are  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  though  in  some  cases  this  apparent  im- 
munity may  be  owing  to  slight  or  even  non-infection. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  incubation  period  lasts  from  six  weeks  to  three 
or  four  months,  though  in  young  subjects  and  in  cases  in  which  the  infection  is 
severe  the  symptoms  develop  earlier.  Certain  prodromal  symptoms  are  mani- 
fested, as  a  rule,  and  generally  last  only  a  day  or  two;  I  have,  however,  seen 
two  instances  in  which  melancholia,  due  probably  to  the  dread  of  what  might 
follow,  showed  itself  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  bite  and  persisted. 
The  usual  premonitory  symptoms  are  headache,  loss  of  apj>etite,  sleeplessness, 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  sometimes  darting  pains  that  radiate  from  the 
seat  of  the  bite.  The  adjacent  lymph-glands  may  become  swollen  and  slight 
difficulty  in  swallowing  is  experienced. 

Following  the  invasion  are  two  stages:  (1)  The  Stage  of  Excitement. — ^The 
patient  wears  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Hyj>eresthesia  is 
present  and  attains  to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  special  senses  exhibit  the 
keenest  vigilance,  a  noise  or  a  draft  of  air  often  causing  great  psychic  disturbance 
or  a  violent  reflex  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  larynx.  Quite  early  the  mere 
sight  of  water  is  dreaded  by  the  patient,  and  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  disease.  This  symptom  has  given  the  name  hydrophobia  to  ^he  disease, 
and  springs  from  the  fear  of  inducing  a  painful  spasm  of  the  larynx.  The 
patient  has  thirst  which  he  cannot  assuage.  There  may  l)e  maniacal  excite- 
ment, and  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  larynx  may  become  so  strong  as 
to  excite  urgent  dyspnea,  with  the  emission  of  curious  sounds.  The  muscles 
of  the  mouth  may  also  exhibit  conxnilsive  movements,  causing  the  patient  to 
make  snapping  sounds;  these,  however,  are  secondary.  There  is  associated 
great  restlessness,  with  frequent  lateral  rolling  of  the  head,  and  foaming  saliva 
may  be  ejected  from  the  mouth.  The  symptoms  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  dur- 
ing tlie  intervals  the  patient  is  generally  free  fn)m  excitement.  There  is  fever 
as  a  rule,  the  temperature  ranging  from   100°  to  102°  F.  (37.7°-38.8°  C.)  or 
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over,  but  it  may  be  absent;  the  pulse  is  moderately  accelerated  and  is  sometimes 
irregular,  and  toward  the  end  of  this  stage  the  reflex  spasms  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  develop  spontaneously.  Mental  aberrations  and  melancholia  may 
ensue,  and  often  lead  to  suicidal  tendencies. 

(2)  The  Paralytic  Stage. — In  the  concluding  stage  the  patient  passes  into 
actual  unconsciousness  or  coma,  without  spasms.  This  lasts  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours,  ending  in  death. 

In  man  there  is  a  paralytic  form  of  rabies,  but  it  is  rare  as  compared  with 
the  delirious  or  psychic  type.  Thirty  cases  have  been  reported  by  Gamal&t, 
and  it  is  apt  to  follow  deep  and  multiple  bites.  The  paralysis  begins  near  the 
part  bitten,  and  spreads  until  it  becomes  general,  finally  involving  the  respira- 
tory centers.  In  rodents  quiet  madness,  (''dumb  rabies")*  without  maniacal 
excitement,  is  the  rule.- 

Diagnosis. — ^The  hyperesthesia,  the  fear  of  water,  the  reflex  spasms 
on  attempting  to  swallow,  accompanied  by  dyspnea  and  great  mental  agita- 
tion, form  a  very  characteristic  grouping  of  symptoms.  Bits  of  brain  substance 
or  medulla  of  the  rabid  animal  that  has  inflicted  a  bite  should  be  quickly  ob- 
tained, and  a  subdural  inoculation  of  a  rabbit  be  made.  If  virulent,  the  para- 
lytic form  of  the  disease  will  ensue  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  Ravenel 
and  McCarthy,^  following  the  method^  of  Van  Gehuchten  and  N^lis,  conclude 
that  when  present  the  capsular  and  cellular  changes  in  the  intervertebral 
ganglia,  taken  in  connection  with  the  clinical  manifestations,  afford  a  trust- 
worthy means  of  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  the  animal.  When  these  changes, 
however,  are  absent  (as  happens  in  early  stages  of  the  disease),  rabies  cannot 
be  excluded.  Hysteria  may  be  misleading,  but  here  the  previous  history 
suffices. 

The  name  lyssophobia  has  been  given  to  cases  that  simulate,  but  have 
no  relation  to,  hydrophobia,  and  Mills  has  advanced  the  warning  that,  how- 
ever suggestive  the  symptoms  following  a  dog-bite,  the  given  case  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  a  case  of  hydrophobia  until  other  possibilities  are  excluded. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  a  form  of  hydrophobia  which  is  the  result  of 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  genuine  and  suspected  cases  alike.  The  character- 
istic symptoms  may  be  present,  but  the  affection  does  not  develop.  This 
so-called  pseudohydrophobia  appears  only  in  neurotic  and  hysteric  subjects. 
Recovery  is  the  rule.  Burr  reports  an  interesting  case  of  the  kind  that  occurred 
in  Osier's  clinic,  attended,  however,  with  recovery. 

Prognosis. — Few  if  any  cases  of  rabies  in  man  recover  if  the  disease  be 
allowed  to  develop. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — Upon  the  reception  of  a  bite  thorough  dis- 
infection, followed  by  cauterization  of  the  wound  with  caustic  potash,  or, 
better  still,  excision,  if  important  structures  be  not  involved,  is  a  measure 
that  can  be  quickly  carried  out.  The  wound  is  then  to  be  kept  open  for  a  period 
of  four  or  five  weeks.     Dudley  advises  that  a  tourniquet  should  be  applied  if 

»  Proc.  Path.  Soc.  PhiXa.,  March,  1901. 

*  This  is  as  follows:  The  ganglion  is  put  at  once  into  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
left  for  twelve  hours,  the  alcohol  being  changed  once.  It  is  transferred  for  one  hour  to  a 
mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  chlorofonn;  next  put  for  one  hour  into  pure  chloroform; 
then  for  one  hour  into  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  paraffin,  and  lastly  in  pure  paraflin  fcM" 
one  hour.  The  sections  are  put  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  then  passed  through  xj'lol, 
absolute  alcohol,  and  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  after  which  they  are  stained  for  five  minutes  in 
methylcne-blue  according  to  Nissl's  formula,  differentiateid  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  dehy- 
drated in  absolute  alcohol,  and  cleared  in  essence  of  cajuput  and  xylol.  Ravenel  and 
McCarthy  found  that  the  capsular  changes  were  best  brought  out  m  sections  stained 
by  hematoxylin  and  eosin.  Since  these  latter  changes  are  the  most  essential  diagnostic 
features  in  the  sections,  they  suggest  that  material  unfit  for  the  Nissl  method  will  still 
show  the  capsular  changes  when  stained  by  hematox>'lin  and  cosin. 
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the  bite  be  on  an  extremity.  Systematic  muzzling  of  dogs  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  advised. 

Preventive  inoculation  as  perfected  by  Pasteur  is  a  precautiomrry  measure 
of  the  utmost  importance.  He  showed  that  the  virulence  of  the  virus  which  is 
obtained  from  the  nervous  system  undergoes  modification  by  passage  through 
animals.  Thus  the  potency  of  the  virus  is  increased  by  its  inoculation  from 
rabbit  to  rabbit  (by  placing  bits  of  spinal  marrow  beneath  the  dura  mater), 
the  period  of  incubation  at  the  same  time  growing  shorter,  till  at  last  it  is  but 
seven  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  virulence  is  decreased  or  attenuated  as 
the  result  of  similar  experiments  upon  the  monkey.  Pasteur  also  found  that 
if  fragments  of  the  spinal  cord  were  suspended  in  a  dry  atmosphere  they  grad- 
ually lost  their  virulence  and  finally  became  inert.  From  these  an  emulsion 
is  prepared  which  is  employed  in  die  antirabic  inoculations  in  man.  In  this 
way  he  secured  a  virus  of  laiown  and  reliable  strength,  and  with  this  he  could 
readily  render  the  dog  refractory  by  inoculating  with  very  weak  virus;  then, 
by  increasing  from  day  to  day  the  virulency  of  the  inoculations,  complete 
inmiunity  was  established. 

Protective  Inoculation, — "The  patients  are  first  inoculated  with  a  cord  four- 
teen days  old,  and  the  inoculation  is  repeated  daily  for  nine  days,  each  time 
with  a  cord  one  day  fresher.  In  winter  the  oldest  cords  used  are  five  days 
old,  and  in  summer  cords  that  have  been  drying  for  four  days  are  also  employed" 
(Warren). 

For  patients  who  have  been  bitten  on  the  face,  hands,  or  bare  feet,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  been  bitten  long  before  commencing  treatment,  the 
preventive  method,  the  so-called  "intensive  treatment,"  is  applicable.  This 
consists  in  eliminating  some  of  the  inoculations  of  intermediary  strengths,  thus 
lessening  the  number  of  injections,  and  also  in  administering  the  latter  at 
shorter  intervab  than  in  the  usual  method  of  treatment.  The  success  of  the 
Pasteur  method  is  universally  attested.  Pottevin  gives  the  following  summary 
of  figures  from  the  Pasteur  Institute:  From  1866  to  1894,  13,817  persons  were 
bitten,  with  a  mortality  of  0.5  per  cent.  In  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute, 
313  West  Twenty-third  Street,  under  the  directorship  of  Paul  Gibier,  of  1367 
cases  treated  during  the  decade  ending  January  1,  1900,  19  died — a  mortality 
of  0.66  per  cent.  The  above  figures  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  more  recent 
statistics  of  Geiger,  who  found  the  percentage  of  failures  with  virus  supplied 
by  the  State  Laboratory  of  California  to  be  0.491  of  436  persons  treated,  after 
the  elimination  of  a  few  persons  who  had  not  been  bitten.  The  patients  should 
be  sent  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  once,  since  delay  diminishes  the  protective 
power  of  the  inoculation. 

The  established  affection  defies  all  known  methods  of  treatment.  *  Our  aim 
should  be  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  painful  spasms  and  the  psychic 
disturbances.  The  patient  should  be  isolated  from  sounds,  light,  and  excite- 
ment of  every  sort.  Food,  as  a  rule,  must  consist  of  nutrient  enemata,  though 
by  the  local  application  of  cocain  the  sensitiveness  of  the  throat  may  be  dimin- 
ished sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient  to  take  liquid  nourishment  (Osier).  For 
controlling  the  spasms  chloroform  by  inhalation  is  most  effective;  chloral 
internally  and  morphin  hyjKxlermically  may  be  of  advantage.  The  patient's 
anxiety  is  best  relieved  by  a  cheerful  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 
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TETANUS 

(Trismus;  Lockjaw) 

Definition. — An  acute,  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  tetanus  bacillus. 
It  is  characterized  by  painful  spasms,  affecting  first  and  chiefly  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  and  neck  (trismus),  and  second  those  of  the  trunk,  especially  the 
extensors  of  the  spine  and  limbs  (opisthotonos).  In  certain  institutions  and 
certain  localities  it  occurs  endemically,  and  among  newborn  children  and  the 
colored  race  it  may  prevail  epidemically  (trismus  neonatorum). 

Pathology. — No  constant  postmortem  lesions  have  been  found.  The 
virus  acts  principally  upon  the  nervous  centers  of  the  medulla  and  the  cord, 
producing  inflammation  (sometimes  softening)  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
cord.  According  to  Brown-S^uard,  the  characteristic  lesions  are  consequent 
upon  an  ascending  neuritis  starting  from  the  wound.  Tetanus  neonatorum 
often  shows  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — In  1884  Nicolaier  discovered  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus,  and  in  1886,  Rosenbach  first  found  it  in  man.  It  is  a  long,  slendnr 
rod,  at  one  end  of  which  appears  a  swelling  due  to  the  formation  of  a  spore  in 
that  locality,  thus  giving  the  organism  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  pin  or 
drumstick.  The  bacilli  are  easily  stained  by  Abbott's  method,  and  are  purely 
anaerobic.  The  spores  are  extremely  resistant,  and  the  ordinary  methods 
of  sterilization  will  frequently  be  inadequate  to  kill  them.  Pure  cultures  can 
be  made,  but  with  difficulty,  since  they  will  not  grow  in  the  presence  of  the  small* 
est  amount  of  oxygen.  Miihsam  remarks  that  other  germs,  which  enter  the 
wound  with  the  tetanus  bacilli,  favor  the  anaerobic  proliferation  by  consum- 
ing the  oxygen.  The  infection  is  entirely  local,  but  associated  with  a  toxemia 
exogenous  in  type.  The  bacilli  and  spores  never  enter  the  blood-stream,  but 
elaborate  a  powerful  toxin  which  when  absorbed  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic 
symptoms.  The  toxin  has  a  strong  affinity  for  nerve-tissue.  It  is  rapidly 
produced  and  may  be  absorbed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  infection. 
Antitoxin,  if  given  in  sufficient  amounts,  can  neutralize  the  toxin  until  the 
body-cells  have  destroyed  the  organism  and  its  spores.  The  toxin,  according 
to  Ehrlich,  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  tetanospasmin,  a  neurotoxin,  and 
teianolysiuy  an  erythrocytolysin. 

Tiberti,  whose  experiments  corroborate  those  of  Meyer  and  Ransom,  found 
that  the  toxin  is  transported  to  the  nerve-centers  through  the  plasma  of  the 
nerve-fibers,  but  that  the  normal  integrity  of  the  axis-cylinders  to  effect  the 
conduction  is  preserved.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  school  which  believes 
that  the  toxin  of  tetanus  is  not  conveyed  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  way 
of  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  cerebrospinal  nerves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
distributed  to  the  ganglion-cells  by  the  lymph-stream.^  This  theory  seems 
to  be  tenable,  particularly  because  of  the  splendid  results  achieved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  prophylactic  doses  of  antitoxin  in  the  present  £urop>ean  War, 
whereby  tetanus  has  been  largely  done  away  with,  in  spite  of  severe  shell 
wounds  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  so 
inject  tetanus  antitoxin  that  it  could  reach  all  the  nerves  in  the  wound  area. 

Modes  of  Infection. — In  the  outer  world  tetanus  bacilli  are  found  to  be 
both  numerous  and  widely  distributed.  They  abound  in  the  earth  (garden- 
soil  in  particular),  putrefying  liquids,  manure,  in  rubbish,  and  dust  of  streets 
and  houses,  etc.  The  fact  that  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  is  anaerobic  explains 
why  it  is  most  apt  to  follow  punctured  and  contused  wounds.  An  analysis 
of  1201  cases  by  Anders  and  A.  C.  Morgan-  affords  convincing  proof  that 

*  Robert.^^on,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1916,  clii,  31 
^Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  July  29,  1905. 
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every  case  is  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  through  a 
lesion  of  the  skin,  however  minute  it  may  be,  and  that  so-called  idiopathic  or 
"rheumatic"  tetanus  does  not  exist.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  vaccine 
has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  some  recent  cases.  The  locality  of  the  injury 
IS  most  commonly  on  the  extremities,  particularly  on  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
although  the  figures  of  Anders  and  Morgan  (previously  cited)  indicate  the  great 
susceptibility  of  all  portions  of  the  body  to  the  poison. 

Certain  Predisposing  Causes. — (1)  Males  are  more  susceptible  than  females 
(f.  g.,  out  of  981  cases  the  former  sex  made  up  79.3  per  cent.),  although  males 
are  more  exposed  to  infection.  (2)  The  robust  are  more  receptive  than  the 
weak,  and  the  nervous  than  the  lymphatic.  (3)  Season.  In  687  cases  the 
seasonal  occurrence  was  recorded  by  Morgan  and  myself  and  indicated  that 
tetanus  is  more  prevalent  in  the  hotter  as  compared  with  the  colder  months  of 
the  year.  The  maximum  number  of  cases  occurred  in  July  (4th  of  July 
tetanus).  It  may  be  added  that  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  against  4th  of 
July  tetanus  there  has  been  a  decrease  from  104  cases  in  1905  to  3  cases  in  1914. 
(4)  Age.  An  analysis  of  583  cases,  with  reference  to  liability  according  to  age, 
gave  229  cases,  or  39.3  per  cent,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  years  of  life, 
145  cases,  or  24.9  per  cent,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  years,  while 
there  were  86  cases,  or  14.8  per  cent,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
years.    After  the  fiftieth  year  only  14  cases  occurred. 

Immunity. — Horses  are  rendered  immune  with  increasing  doses  of  tetanus 
toxin,  given  over  a  period  of  several  months.  The  blood-serum  derived  from 
these  animals  forms  the  ordinary  commercial  antitoxin,  one  unit  of  which  is 
sufiicient  to  neutralize  1000  fatal  doses  of  toxin  for  a  350-gm.  guinea-pig. 
The  immunity  produced  by  antitoxin  injections  is  powerful,  but,  unfortunately, 
persists  but  eight  or  ten  days. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  duration  of  incubation  depends  upon  whether 
the  given  case  pursues  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course.  In  acute  tetanus  it  lasts 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  while  in  chronic  the  first  symptoms  usually  appear 
after  the  second  week.  In  so-called  idiopathic  tetanus  the  symptoms  appear 
shortly  after  exposure  to  the  special  causes. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Tetanus. — (1)  Mild  prodromal  symptoms  O&nguor, 
headache,  etc.)  may  precede  the  more  intense  characteristic  phenomena, 
which  develop  gradually.  At  first  the  patient  complains  of  stiffness  and 
tension  in  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  soon  tonic 
spasm  of  the  masseters  renders  the  facial  muscles  more  or  less  immobile  and 
locks  the  jaws  {trismiis  or  lockjaw).  The  rigidity  of  the  cervical  muscles  is 
shown  by  the  retraction  of,  and  by  attempts  at  raising,  the  head.  The  physiog- 
nomy is  distinctive;  it  is  immobile,  the  forehead  being  often  wrinkled  and  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  retracted,  producing  a  peculiar  smile  {sardonic  grin). 
Next  the  muscles  of  the  body  become  rigid,  first  the  trunk  (orthotonos),  and 
then  the  spine  is  bent  or  bowed  and  the  convexity  presents  anteriorly  (opis- 
thotonos). Lateral  arching  of  the  body  also  occurs,  though  rarely  {jpleurothot- 
onos).  The  l)elly  muscles  are  hard  and  board-like,  and  their  contractions  may 
throw  the  body  forward  (eniprosthotonos).  The  arms  generally  remain  movable, 
but  the  legs  may  be  rigidly  extended.  The  position  of  the  body  is  one  of  con- 
stant rigidity,  but  from  time  to  time  convulsive  seizures  of  variable  duration 
occur,  causing  most  agonizing  suffering,  thoracic  oppression,  dyspnea,  and  more 
or  less  cyanosis,  due  to  interference  with  the  respiratory  function  (especially 
spasm  of  the  glottis).  Sharp,  lancinationg  pains  occur  at  the  base  of  the 
chest.  "Convulsive  dysphagia'*  (as  in  hydrophobia)  is  rarely  observed. 
These  spasms  are  usually  reflex.     The  reflexes  are  increased.     Rostowzew 
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thinks  that  Kemig's  symptom  is  an  early  and  constant  one  in  tetanus.    Hie 
intellect  remains  clear.    Profuse  perspiration  is  a  significant  symptom. 

Fever  of  a  moderate  degree  is  generally  present.  The  temperature,  however, 
may  suddenly  leap  to  110°  or  112®  F.  (43.3°-44.4®  C),  forming  an  ominous 
symptom,  these  extreme  elevations  of  temperature  being  probably  due  to  pa- 
ralysis of  the  centers  that  regulate  bodily  heat.  Conversely,  fever  may  be 
absent  throughout  the  attack,  and  a  brief  postmortem  rise  of  temperature  be 
seen.  The  pidae  is  quickened,  and  in  the  worst  cases  may  become  very  rapid 
(140  to  160  beats  per  minute),  small,  and  irregular.  The  urine  may  be  sup- 
pressed or  its  passage  impeded  by  the  muscular  contractions.  The  bowels  are 
constipated.  ^ 

(2)  Chronic  Tetanus. — ^The  same  symptoms  are  manifested  as  are  seen 
in  the  acute  form,  but  the  condition  does  not  progress  so  rapidly.  In  some 
instances  the  symptoms  soon  become  aggravated,  to  be  followed,  however, 
by  periods  of  decided  relief  from  the  painful  spasms,  so  that  during  the  latter 
the  patient's  strength  can  be  maintained  by  means  of  stimulating  food,  and 
intervals  of  partial  freedom  from  the  excruciating  pains  grow  longer  in  favorable 
cases,  until  finally  the  period  of  convalescence  may  be  reached.  Relapses, 
however,  are  common. 

(3)  Cephalic  tetanus  (first  described  by  Rose)  usually  follows  injuries  to 
the  head  (face).  Its  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  rigidity  of  the  masseter 
muscles,  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  causing  dysphagia,  chronic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  abdomen  (rare),  and  paralysb  of  the  facial 
nerve  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury.  The  latter  symptom  is  due  to  local 
infection  by  a  toxin.  Recovery  takes  place  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
stances, according  to  Willard's  statistics. 

Diagnosis. — In  view  of  the  usual  history,  the  predominating  feature — 
trismus — together  with  the  early  appearance  of  rigidity  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
will,  as  a  rule,  render  the  diagnosis  a  simple  one. 

Strychnin-poisoning  must  be  eliminated  (vide  table) : 


Tetanus 

Reception  of  a  wound,  generally  followed 
by  a  period  of  incubation. 

Begins  with  lockjaw;  later  spreads  down- 
ward the  arms  and  hands  escaping. 


Reflex  spasms  not  present  at  the  outset. 
Rigidity  is  persistent,  except  in  the  chronic 

form. 
The   course   is   prolonged   into   days   or 

weeks. 
Cultures  made  from  the  discharges  of  the 

wound  show  the  Bacillus  tetani. 


Strtchnin-poisoning 

Ingestion  of  strychnin,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  symptoms. 

Begins  with  gastric  disturbemce  or  a  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  extremities.  Hyper- 
esthesia of  the  retina  occurs  and  objects 
look  green. 

Violent  convulsions  from  the  onset. 

Intervals  of  complete  relaxation  occur. 

Course  is  brief,  terminating  in  death  or 

recovery. 
Examination  of  the  gastric  contents  shows 

strychnin. 


Tetany  gives  rise  to  a  prolonged  spasm  afTeeting  the  extremities  (hands 
in  particular)  and  the  larynx,  with  intermissions;  it  is  also  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  posture,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  young. 

Hydrophobia  is  discriminated  from  tetanus  by  the  history  of  a  bite  from  an 
animal,  by  the  predominance  of  the  reflex  spasm  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
by  the  intensity  of  the  psychic  disturbance,  and  by  the  absence  of  lockjaw  and 
opisthotonos.  The  early  svTnptoms  are  sometimes  confused  with  rheumasttsm, 
and  thus  precious  time  is  lost  (Voelcker). 

Course  and  Prognosis. — "Acute  tetanus  or  that  which  developed 
within  ten  days  gave  a  total  of  568  cases  and  a  mortality  of  74  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  211  cases  lasted  over  fifteen  days,  with  only  18  deaths,  or 
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8.5  per  cent,  mortality"  (Anders  and  Morgan).  Chronic  tetanus  gives  a  less 
grave  prognosis  than  does  acute.  There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  dura- 
tion of  the  incubation  period  and  the  mortality  rate.^  Death  results  from 
asthenia,  heart-failure,  or  asphyxia  (during  the  paroxysm).  Pneumonia 
is  common  as  a  complication  and  may  prove  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 
According  to  Richter's  statistics,  88  per  cent,  of  military  cases  are  fatal.  In 
the  so-called  idiopathic  cases  the  mortality  rate  is  under  50  per  cent.  In  the 
newborn  recovery  is  quite  exceptional. 

Treatment. — On  account  of  the  frequency  of  tetanus  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  and  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  experimental  work  that 
has  been  recently  done  in  this  disease  the  methods  of  treatment  and  prophylaxis 
have  been  so  standardized  that  the  results  achieved  from  present-day  treat- 
ment as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  earlier  period  of  antitetanic  serum  arc  in 
no  way  comparable.  The  methods  as  universally  employed  consist  first  in 
the  injection  of  1500  units  of  antitoxin  into  or  around  the  principal  nerve  supply- 
ing the  region  of  the  wound  and  above  it.  Robertson'  states  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  20  units  of  antitoxin  immediately 
after  the  injury  will  prevent  with  certainty  the  occurrence  of  tetanus.  The 
same  author  and  Aschoif'  recommend  soaking  in  absorbent  cotton  and  drying. 
When  this  cotton  is  applied  to  the  wound  the  moisture  of  the  tissues  liberates 
the  antitoxin.  The  prophylactic  injection  should  be  repeated  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  if  the  wound  is  not  healed.  The  treatment  of  the  wound  itself  consists 
usually  in  opening  and  draining.  Antiseptics,  as  tincture  of  iodin,  may  be  used 
to  wash  out  the  wound  if  not  too  extensive.  A  puncture  wound  b  swabbed  out 
with  95  per  cent,  phenol,  followed  by  alcohol.  Extensive  wounds,  as  shell 
wounds,  are  best  treated  by  the  Carrel  method,  that  is,  more  or  less  continuous 
irrigation  of  the  wound  with  Dakin's  solution  until  pus  disappears.  Dakin's 
solution  is  made  by  adding  to  140  gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in  10  liters 
of  water,  200  gm.  of  chlorinated  lime.  A  precipitate  forms  which  is  filtered  off. 
To  the  filtrate  is  added  sufiicient  boric  acid,  ^  to  40  gm.,  to  make  the  solution 
faintly  acid.  If  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  appear  in  spite  of  prophylactic  treat- 
ment or  if  none  has  been  used  because  of  the  failure  to  suspect  or  to  see  a  wound, 
then  certain  definite  steps  as  pointed  out  by  Ashhurst  and  John  and  amplified  by 
Park  are  indicated.  The  wound  itself  is  not  touched  unless  it  clearly  requires 
opening  and  draining.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  infiltrate  the  surround- 
ing tissues  with  antitoxin.  The  remainder  of  the  treatment  is  best  sum- 
marized by  quoting  Park's  method  of  giving  antitoxin  as  recommended  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health: 

(1)  From  3000  to  5000  units  into  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  canal, 
preferably  under  an  anesthetic,  the  volume  of  fluid  injected  being  brought 
up  to  10  or  15  c.c.  by  the  addition  of  sterile  normal  saline,  the  exact  amount 
being  regulated  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  spinal 
fluid  withdrawn. 

(2)  Ten  thousand  units  intravenously  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  Repetition  of  the  intraspinal  dose  in  twenty-four  hours  and  forty- 
eight  hours  to  replace  that  removed  by  absorption  from  the  spinal  canal  and 
delivered  to  the  blood. 

(4)  A  subcutaneous  dose  of  10,000  units  four  days  later  to  keep  up  the  anti- 
toxic strength  of  the  blood. 

Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  used  to  control  the  convoilsions,  and  when 
antitoxin  cannot  be  secured  it  is  the  best  method  of  treatment  now  known. 

'  Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  July  29,  1905. 
Vowr.  Med.  Assoc.,  March  25,  1916,  p.  931. 
*  Jour  Amer.  Med.  Aasoc.t  1916,  Ixv,  748. 
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Meltzer^  states  that  the  best  general  plan  for  the  treatment  of  tetanus  is 
as  follows:  "In  each  and  every  case  of  tetanus  1.2  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  should  be  given  by  subcutaneous  injection  three  or 
four  times  a  day  throughout  the  entire  disease.  When  the  disease  is  compli- 
cated by  severe  tetanic  attacks  1  c.c.  of  a  25  i>er  cent,  solution  for  every  10  kg. 
(20  pounds)  body  weight  (in  adults)  should  be  given  by  the  intraspinal  method. 
When  the  disease  is  attended  by  immediately  dangerous  tetanic  complications 
from  2  to  3  c.c.  per  minute  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  salts  should 
be  given  then  by  an  intravenous  injection  until  dangerous  symptoms  subside 
or  the  respiration  becomes  shallow  or  too  slow. 

"When  the  respiration  seems  to  become  impaired  in  consequence  of  the 
administration  of  magnesium  salt  by  the  intravenous,  intramuscular,  or  sub- 
cutaneous methods,  calcium  chlorid  should  be  injected  in  the  manner  described 
above. 

"It  is  advisable  to  have  at  hand  an  apparatus  of  intrapharyngeal  insuffla- 
tion ready  for  use  whenever  the  respiration  becomes  slow  or  shallow.  Finally, 
the  simultaneous  treatment  by  antitetanic  serum  should  not  be  neglected" 


MALTA  FEVER 

(Mediterranean  Fever;  Rock  Fever;  Undvlant  Fe/oer) 

Definition. — A  protracted  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Micrococcus 
meliten^is,  and  characterized  clinically  by  irregular  fever,  copious  sweats, 
rheumatoid  pains,  and  frequent  relapses. 

History. — Malta  fever  was  described  clinically  by  Burnett  in  1816 
as  a  type  of  remittent  malarial  fever,  but  it  was  first  depicted  as  a  specific 
disease  by  Marston  in  1859.  It  is  endevik  in  Malta,  and  from  time  to  time 
is  encountered  there  and  at  other  Mediterranean  ports  in  epidemic  form. 
Owing  to  observations  made  by  Wright  on  the  serum  reaction  this  disease  has 
been  shown  to  exist  in  India,  Hong  Kong,  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Brazil.  Kinyoun  first  suspected  the  presence  of  malta  fever  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  along  the  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Meidco. 
Musser  and  Sailer-  recognized  the  affection  in  Philadelphia  in  a  soldier  who  had 
come  from  Porto  Rico.  The  disease  has  recently  spread  to  various  parts  of 
Spain  and  France.  No  essential  pathologic  lesions  have  been  identified  with 
the  disease.  Hughes  noted  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  in  grave  cases,  bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia. 

Etiology. — Bacteriology. — The  Micrococcus  vielitensis  (Bruce)  has  been 
found  in  certain  tissues  (the  spleen  in  all  fatal  cases),  and  is  readily  recognized 
morphologically  and  by  culture.  Bruce,  in  2  cases,  and  Hughes,  in  4,  re- 
produced the  disease  in  monkeys  by  the  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  the 
organism.  Antihygienic  conditions  increase  morbidity.  There  is  no  special 
liability  according  to  age.     Goat-herders  are  markedly  predisposed. 

Modes  of  InfectiOD. — (a)  By  the  ''absorption  of  urine  secreted  by  cases 
of  Mediterranean  fever,  and  this  is  one  way  in  which  workers  in  hospitals  be- 
come infected"  (Horrocks).  (6)  It  is  probable,  though  not  proved,  that  human 
beings  are  infected  by  the  bites  of  infected  mosquitos — Culex  pipiens,  Stcgomyia 
fasciaia,     (c)  By  the  absorption  of  infected  goats'  milk  from  the  alimentary 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  March  25,  1916,  p.  931. 
2  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  December  31,  1898. 
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canal.    Gentry  and  Ferenbaugh  have  obtained  the  positive  serum  test  in  34 
per  cent.,of  the  goats  examined. 

Pathology. — ^There  is  no  special  pathology.  The  postmortem  shows 
such  changes  as  are  incident  to  high  fever  and  infection. 

The  incubation  period  lasts  from  six  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  days. 

Symptoms. — ^The  disease  is  of  slow  and  gradual  development,  and  the 
features  simulate  those  of  beginning  typhoid  fever.  Headache,  boneache, 
anorexia,  malaise,  and  slight  fever  (often  preceded  by  shiverings);  the  face 
may  be  congested  and  epistaxis  may  be  present.  The  bowels  are  constipated 
and  the  stools  may  be  blood-streaked.  The  spleen  is  always  enlarged  and 
frequently  painful,  particularly  on  pressure. 

Three  classes  of  cases  are  recognized:  (1)  A  pemicums  type  which  is  rare 
and  generally  fatal  (Hughes)  and  needs  no  further  description  here;  (2)  an 
undvlant  type,  characterized  by  exacerbations  of  temperature  at  pretty  regular 
intervals;  (3)  a  continued  type,  in  which  a  continuous  fever  persists  for  weeks 
and  even  months.  The  fever  is  of  a  remittent  type,  with  undulating  course, 
and  perspirations  lasting  one,  two,  or  three  weeks;  this,  after  an  apyrexial 
period  of  two  or  three  days,  is  followed  by  a  relapse,  with  rigors,  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  increased  prostration. 

The  relapse  frequently  lasts  from  five  to  six  weeks,  and  then,  after  a  week  or 
two,  a  second  relapse  may  ensue;  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  the  first — 
rigors,  intermittent  form  of  fever,  extreme  prostration,  and  general  rheumatoid 
symptoms.  The  latter  may  be  so  well  marked  as  to  prohibit  musculf^r  move- 
ments of  any  kind.  The  case  now  either  terminates  in  recovery  or,  after  the 
lapse  of  one  or  even  two  months,  there  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  whole  symp- 
tom-complex. In  grave  cases  the  temperature  is  continuous  and  death  may 
occur  in  hyperpyrexia  (Hughes).  The  temperature  range  is  often  markedly 
irregular,  hence  its  comparative  uselessness,  as  claimed  by  Craig,  from  a 
diagnostic  point  of  view.  A  polynuclear  leukocytosis  is  present  in  Malta  fever. 
Certain  complicatums,  as  touches  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  rarely  appear. 

Diagnosis. — Pure  cultures  of  the  special  organism  give  a  typical  ag- 
glutination reaction  in  the  blood-serum  of  Malta  fever  patients,  which  may 
persist  for  two  or  more  years  after  the  subsidence  of  symptoms.  Thus  the 
affection  is  with  ease  and  certainty  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever  and  erratic 
forms  of  malaria.  In  no  other  manner  can  it  be  discriminated  from  typhoid 
fever  in  the  earlier  stages.  If  malnria  is  suspected,  the  blood  should  be  ex- 
amined microscopically.  Many  cases  present  hacking  cough  and  physical 
signs  of  lung  congestion,  or  even  consolidation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are 
confounded  with  incipient  tuberculosis.  The  serum  test  will  remove  all  doubt. 
Malta  fever  not  infrequently,  in  its  mode  of  onset  and  the  symptoms  present 
during  the  first  few  days,  resembles  lobar  pneumonia  (Craig).  The  absence 
of  rusty  sputum,  stabbing  chest  pains,  and  the  milder  character  of  the  cases, 
however,  are  an  aid  in  excluding  pneumonia.  The  polyarthritis  with  fever 
has  led  to  confusion  with  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Pyemia  must  also  be 
excluded.  A  para-undulant  fever  due  to  a  Micrococcus  para-melitensis  is  now 
recognized. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — Soldiers  show  an  average  stay  in  the 
hospital  of  ninety  days  (Bruce) ;  obstinate  cases,  however,  may  last  six  months. 
Most  cases  pursue  a  chronic  course.  The  death-rate  is  low — about  2  per  cent. 
Death  is  generally  due  to  hyperpyrexia. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  sustentative  or  supportive,  in  view  of 
the  uncertain,  protracted  course.  Nourishing  liquids  and,  usually,  stimulants 
are  required.  Dalton  allows  solids,  such  as  eggs,  rice,  and  bread,  in  addition 
to  2  to  3  quarts  of  milk.    The  bowels  should  be  moved  daily.     Fever  is  to 
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be  combated  by  the  application  of  cold  (cold  bath,  wet  pack,  or  sponging). 
Methylene-blue  (gr.  i--b.05,  two  or  three  times  daily)  is  considered  the  best 
remedy  available  (Audibert  and  Rouslacroix).  Bassett-Smith^  reports  two 
series  of  cases  treated  with  vaccine  prepared  from  cultures  of  Mierococau 
melitensis,  freshly  isolated  from  the  spleen  during  life,  with  gratifying  results. 
Tonics,  coupled  with  a  change  of  climate,  favor  convalescence.  Hematinics 
are  especially  indicated  during  this  period  to  overcome  the  well-marked  second- 
ary anemia. 


RAT-BITE  FEVER 

Definition. — Rat-bite  fever  b  an  infectious  disease  following  the  bite  of 
a  rat  or,  much  more  rarely,  the  bite  of  some  animal  having  contact  with  rats 
(weasel,  ferret,  cat). 

Etiology. — In  1914  Schottmiiller  first  described  a  streptothrix  {StrepUh 
thrix  muris  ratti).  More  recently  Blake  has  isolated  an  organism  practiodly 
identical,  which  he  obtained  from  the  blood  during  life.  The  organism  is  a 
branching,  filamentous  one  with  tendency  to  fragment  into  bacillus-like  and 
coccus-like  forms.  These  stain  readily  with  the  usual  bacterial  stains  and  are 
negative  or  faintly  Gram-positive.  Tileston  independently  discovered  thread- 
like organisms  in  the  blood  of  a  typical  case  during  the  febrile  paroxysms. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — ^The  incubation  period  ranges  from  one 
to  sixty  days,  averaging  about  two  weeks.  This  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
febrile  attacks,  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  rash.  As  a  rule  there  are  many 
of  these  paroxysms,  which  tend  to  recur  with  remarkable  regularity  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  duration  of  the  individual  attack  averages  from 
two  to  three  days.  The  temperature  rises  gradually,  to  attain  the  maximum 
on  the  second  day,  and  falls  by  crisis,  with  profuse  sweating.  Severe  muscular 
pains  and  dysphagia  are  often  prominent  symptoms.  In  the  interval  between 
attacks  the  patient  feels  almost  well. 

The  exanthem  consists  of  a  few  large  sj)ots,  "varj'ing  in  size  from  that  of 
a  dime  to  that  of  the  palm  of  a  hand,  slightly  raised  or  flat  circular  spots. 
The  lesions  are  bluish-red  in  color;  erythematous  rather  than  urticarial." 
The  eruption  is  usually  generalized,  although  it  may  be  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wound.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  two 
months. 

Among  unusual  types  occur  the  following  groups:  (a)  afebrile  t^'pe,  (6) 
continuous,  and  (c)  miscellaneous  types. 

The  prognosis  is  fairly  good,  the  death-rate  being  about  10  per  cent. 
The  treatment  is  both  prophylactic  and  medicinal.  Miyake  advocated  early 
cauterization  with  phenol,  and  since  utilizing  this  method  has  not  seen  the 
development  of  the  clinical  picture. 

Hata  employed  salvarsan  in  a  series  of  cases  from  Japan,  with  remarkable 
results.     Usually  a  single  intravenous  injection  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

*  Journal  oj  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene^  May  15,  1907. 
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FEBRIS  WOLHYNICA 

(Five-day  Fever) 

His  first  described  in  the  spring  of  1916  a  new  war  disease,  calling  it  "febris 
wolhynica."  Werner  calls  the  disease  "five-day  fever."  Korbsch  has  pointed 
out  its  resemblance  to  relapsing  fever.  He  found  a  granulated  spirochete  in 
the  blood  of  only  3  patients.  The  body-louse  is  under  suspicion  as  a  trans- 
mitter of  the  virus. 

Symptoms. — ^The  onset  is  "stormy  and  sudden,"  with  intense  pains  in 
the  bones,  which,  however,  grow  gradually  less  severe  and  disappear  with  the 
terminal  sweating.  In  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  spleen  became  enlarged  by 
the  second  attack.  The  pulse  was  unstable,  with  low  pressure.  The  tempera- 
ture-curve shows  a  single  high  peak,  returning  on  the  fifth  day  unless  the  second 
attack  be  rendered  abortive  by  treatment.  Diarrhea  occurred  in  36  per  cent., 
and  in  8  per  cent,  the  left  heart  became  dilated  with  faint  and  blurred  heart 
sounds.  The  Widal  reaction  is  1  :  400  or  1  :  800  at  first,  but  drops  until  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week  it  is  only  1  :  100  below. 

The  disease  occurs  in  attacks,  each  lasting  one,  two,  or  three  days,  after 
which  the  patient  feels  comfortable  until  prostrated  by  another  attack  (recur- 
rence). 

The  treatmerU  b  by  arsenical  preparations,  to  which  this  affection  readily 
yields. 


PROBABLE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM 
{Myalgia;  FibrosiHs) 

Definition. — A  common,  painful  disease  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  struc- 
tures to  which  they  are  attached  (fasciee  and  periosteum).  Leube  contends — 
and  very  properly,  I  think — that  muscular  rheumatism  Ls  a  general  disease 
with  local  symptoms.  The  latter  may  be  seated  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  in  this  way  rise  to  a  number  of  leading  subvarieties,  and  it  may  either 
accompany  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  or  it  may  be  experienced  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease.  I  have  also  met  with  several  instances  in  which  it  followed 
joint  rheumatism,  and  Leube  has  seen  it  precede  the  latter.  Certain  authors 
believe  that  the  affection  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  muscles. 

Pathology. — In  fatal  cases  (these  are  excedingly  rare)  the  affected 
muscles  show  a  swelling  of  the  fibers  and  more  or  less  granular  change.  In 
long-standing  cases  there  is  an  atrophy  of  the  muscles  due  to  trophic  disturb- 
ance.    Strauss  describes  circumscribed  nodules  in  the  muscles. 

The  changes  are  essentially  those  of  myositis.  In  the  acute  form  there  is 
often  an  extensive  round-cell  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue,  with, swelling 
and  partial  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibers  and  the  formation  in  them  of 
vacuoles.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is  a  proliferation  of  the  interfascicular 
connective  tissue. 

Etiology. — Among  the  disposing  influences  the  most  important  are: 
(1)  The  rheumatic  diathesis  (appropriate  soil);  (2)  heredity;  (3)  exposure  to 
cold,  damp,  and  strong  air-currents,  especially  after  heavy  exercise  or  during 
free  perspiration;  (4)  sex,  owing  to  the  more  frequent  exposure  of  men  while 
following  their  occupations;  (5)  age.  It  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  acute 
and  subacute  forms  most  frequently  occur  among  children  and  young  adults, 
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while  the  chronic  form  generally  affects  elderly  persons;  (6)  previous  aJttatki 
increase  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease;  (7)  lumbago  may  be  reflex  in  char- 
acter, due  to  hemorrhoids,  enlarged  prostate,  and  intestinal  irritation;  (8) 
local  foci  of  infection,  the  absorption  of  the  toxins  elaborated  in  some  small 
infective  focus  may  result  in  the  typical  signs  and  symptoms  of  myalgia. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  instances  the  clinical  symptoms  are 
local.  Out  of  200  cases  Leube  found  fever  in  about  one-third,  the  temperature 
rarely  exceeding  102°  F.  (38.8°  C.)  for  two  days  in  duration.  In  one-sixth 
of  Leube's  cases  there  was  a  cardiac  murmur  that  disappeared  under  treatment 
in  one-half  of  this  number.  Pain,  which  is  sometimes  sharp,  lancinating, 
and  paroxysmal,  while  in  other  cases  deeply  seated,  dull,  and  constant,  is 
troublesome.  It  is  aggravated  at  night  by  contraction  of  the  affected  musdes, 
by  weather  changes,  and  by  pressure.  In  long-continued  cases  pressure  with 
the  broad  side  of  the  hand  usually  affords  relief.  The  duration  ranges  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days  or  longer.  The  rheumatic  nodules  are  common  in 
the  shoulder  and  calf  muscles.  Occurring  in  the  scalp,  particularly  the 
portions  covering  the  forehead  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  they 
are  responsible  for  the  so-called  indurative  headache.  The  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  tend  to  persist  or  recur  with  changes  in  the  weather  may  be  termed 
chronic. 

Leading  Clinical  Varieties. — (1)  Lumbago  (Myalgia  Lumbalis). — ^This 
is  the  most  common  form,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  myalgias. 
The  onset  is  sudden,  sometimes  intensely  so,  and  the  lumbar  muscles  are 
exceedingly  painful  and  sensitive.  Motion,  such  as  stooping  or  turning  the 
body  or  rising  from  the  sitting  position,  causes  intense  exacerbations  of  pain. 
The  affection  occurs  most  frequently  in  laboring  men,  its  course  being  brief, 
as  a  nile,  and  recurrences  frequent.  Erben,  from  a  study  of  200  cases  of  lum- 
bago, finds  that  the  trouble  is  principally  an  affection  of  the  lumbar  vertebrs, 
or  a  neuralgia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

(2)  Pleurodsmia. — ^This  term  implies  involvement  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  less  frequently  of  the  pectorals  and  the  serratus  magnus.  It  is  unilateral, 
and  oftener  affects  the  left  than  the  right  side,  and  causes  untold  suffering, 
since  it  is  constantly  aggravated  by  the  normal  respiratory  excursions.  The 
pain  is  also  intensified  by  pressure,  reaching,  etc.,  and  by  movement  of  the 
trunk,  sneezing,  and  coughing.  Similar  symptoms  may  be  occasioned  by  trau- 
matism in  which  the  fibers  of  the  thoracic  muscles  are  lacerated,  and  there  is 
also  great  danger  of  confounding  pleurodynia  with  costal  periostitis  and  with 
plrurisy. 

(3)  Torticollis  (Myalgia  Cerricolis). — Here  the  muscles,  some  or  all,  on  one 
side  of  the  neck,  and  at  times  the  throat,  are  implicated.  The  head  is  held 
toward  the  affected  side  so  as  to  relax  the  group  of  muscles  involved,  and  on 
attempting  to  turn  it  the  patient  rotates  his  entire  body  in  a  pivot-like  manner. 
The  complaint  is  frequent  in  young  persons. 

(4)  Cephalodynia. — By  this  term  is  meant  rheumatism  of  the  head  muscles 
of  the  spalp  and  fascise.  It  may  be  either  general  or  local,  being  sometimes 
limited  to  the  frontal,  temporal,  or  occipital  muscles.  The  pain  is  severe  and 
greatly  increased  on  motion  of  the  scalp. 

(5)  Other  terms  descriptive  of  localized  forms  of  muscular  rheumatism 
are  employed:  (a)  Omodynia  (myalgia  of  the  deltoid);  (h)  dorsodynia  (involve- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  etc.);  (c)  abdominal  rheuma- 
tism (myalgia  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen);  (d)  rheumatic  myositis  of  the 
extremities. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  assured  hy  the  etiologic  influences  and  the  presence 
of  pain,  w^hich  is  greatly  increased  by  muscular  contraction.     The  presence 
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of  fever  does  not  exclude  the  affection.  It  differs  from  neuralgia  in  that  there 
are  no  painful  points,  and  in  that  firm  pressure  with  the  broad  hand  often 
affords  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  in  gonorrheal  rheumatism  the  plantar  fasciae 
are  conmionly  involved  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  head.  Der- 
matomyositis  must  not  be  confounded  with  muscular  rheumatism.  Unverricht 
first  distinguished  the  former  from  the  latter,  showing  that  there  are  present 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  muscles,  as  in  muscular  rheumatism,  but  additionally 
redness  (erythema)  and  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin,  while  the  joints  usually 
escape.  Of  general  symptoms,  the  chief  are  fever  and  physical  prostration. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  angina  and  hemorrhages  have  been  noted.  The 
disease  is  obviously  infectious,  probably  septic  in  nature,  and  may  rarely  prove 
fatal.  Dermatomyositis,  unlike  muscular  rheumatism,  is  more  common 
among  women,  especially  servants,  than  men.  Abdominal  rheumatism  has 
been  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  the  disease  never  endangering  life,  though  a  per- 
son may  be  incapacitated  for  work  by  muscular  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — Severe  and  acute  forms  demand  the  use  of  opiates  in- 
ternally and  anodyne  and  hot  applications  externally.  When  cases  are  seen 
early,  morphin,  administered  hypodermically,  may  serve  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  cut  short  the  disease.  In  acute  cases  the  salicylates  and  other  antirheu- 
matic remedies  are  to  be  employed.  Hot  fomentations  give  comfort,  and  the 
Turkish  bath  may  end  the  attack  if  it  can  be  used  suflBciently  early.  The 
hot-water  bag,  sponging  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  or  dry  heat  in 
the  form  of  bags  filled  with  heated  salt  or  heated  hops,  will  all  do  good 
service.  For  the  dull  pain  which  is  so  distressing  in  some  cases  of  torticollis 
the  affected  muscles  may  be  covered  with  flannel,  over  which  a  warmed  flat- 
iron  may  be  passed  for  a  few  minutes.  This  is  an  eflScient  expedient.  For 
lumbago  acupuncture  is  highly  commended.  Needles  of  from  3  to  4  inches 
(7.5-10  cm.)  in  length  (ordinary  bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will  do)  are  thrust 
into  the  lumbar  muscles  at  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  withdrawn  after  five  or 
ten  minutes  (Osier).  Schmidt  recommends  local  injection  of  5  or  10  c.c. 
of  physiologic  salt  solution  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Blisters  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  I  have  tried  them  without  beneficial  effects.  In  subacute  and 
obstinate  cases  I  have  recently  obtained  good  results  from  the  use  of  a  20  per 
cent,  ointment  of  salicylic  acid  freely  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Active  friction 
with  anodyne  and  stimulating  liniments  (the  latter  when  pain  is  not  great)  is 
worthy  of  trial.  Dry  cups,  massage,  and  electricity  (constant  current)  are 
sometimes  eflScient,  and  in  chronic  cases  potassium  iodid,  guaiacum,  and 
arsenic  (the  latter  in  small  doses)  should  be  tried.  Rowntree  and  Baetjer 
report  59  cases  of  muscular  rheumatism  treated  by  radium,  of  which  49 
were  either  cured  or  improved.  The  same  measures  of  prophylaxis  are  to  be 
adopted  as  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  general  health  must  also  be  looked 
to,  every  endeavor  being  made  to  maintain  the  proper  quality  of  blood  and 
perfect  nutrition. 

MOUNTAIN  Fever 

(Mountain  Sickness) 

The  term  "mountain  fever"  should  l)e  regarded  as  applicable  only  to  a 
condition  produced  by  the  action  of  a  rarefied  air  upon  the  organic  functions. 
There  is  no  definite  pathology,  Aron's  investigations  show  that  the  intake  of 
oxygen  is  diminished  at  high  altitude. 

The  symptoms  are  a  rauch-quickened  pulse,  urgent  dyspnea,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  at  times  nausea  and  vomiting.  There  is  a  subfebrile  move- 
ment, the  temperature  touching  100°  F.  (37.7°  C.)  or  even  101°  F.  (38.3°  C). 
20 
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Thirst  is  present  and  the  appetite  is  lost.  Malaise  and  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
on  attempting  exertion  are  experienced.  Hemoptysis  has  been  noted,  but 
rarely.  The  effect  upon  the  human  economy  of  high  altitude  varies  with 
the  extent  of  the  differences  in  individual  reserve  nerve  force.  Rest  and  ac- 
climatization will  almost  invariably  restore  healthy  function.  Oxygen  in- 
halations are  advised  (Aron). 

The  mountain  fever  of  the  older  writers  is  -almost  universally  conceded 
at  the  present  day  to  be  typhoid  fever  modified  by  the  effects  of  extreme  alti- 
tude. 

FEBRICULA 

(Simple  CofUinued  Fever;  Ephemeral  Fever) 

Definition. — A  brief  febrile  attack,  unattended  with  definite  local  lesions, 
and  of  varied,  often  indeterminate  etiology.  A  true  ephemeral  fever  is  one 
that  lasts  about  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  term  "simple  continued  fever"  or 
"febricula"  is  given  to  cases  lasting  a  longer  period. 

The  cases  are  diversified  with  reference  to  their  etiology  and  clinical 
relations,  but  may  be  roughly  grouped  under  several  heads: 

(a)  A  large  group  of  cases  in  which  a  gastro^^rUestinal  disturbance  is  the 
only  assignable  cause.  The  latter  may  be  due  to  cold  or,  more  often,  to  «Tors 
in  diet  (particularly  the  use  of  tainted  food-stuffs),  accompanied  by  absorption 
of  ptomains,  or  it  may  assume  the  form  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  met  with 
in  young  children. 

(6)  Undeveloped  or  abortive  forms  of  the  infectious  diseases  (typhoid, 
influenza,  rheumatism).  These  affections,  particularly  during  times  of  epi- 
demic prevalence,  may  run  a  brief  course  without  manifesting  any  of  their 
distinctive  characters.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  abortive  types  of 
typhoid  and  other  acute  infections.  Again,  diseases  that  ordinarily  manifest 
a  characteristic  eruption  {e,  g,,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas)  may  run  their 
course  without  doing  so,  or  the  eruption  may  escape  observation. 

(c)  It  may  follow  exjposure  to  the  summer  sun  or  excessive  heat  (?),  or  «r- 
haustion  of  the  nervous  system. 

(d)  It  is  not  infrequently  the  result  of  a  slight  and  unnoticed  localbred  in- 
flammation (tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  l>niiphadenitis,  etc.). 

(e)  The  inhalation  of  sewer-gas  or  other  noxious  vapors  (such  as  emanations 
from  decom|X)sing  organic  matter)  may  produce  an  aberrant  form  of  the  fever 
(vide  Septicemia). 

Symptoms. — It  is  to  be  remembered  at  the  outset  that  a  single  symp- 
tom, peculiar  to  all  cases,  is  the  fever.  The  onset  is  generally  sudden,  and 
especially  in  ephemeral  fever,  but  it  may  he  gradual;  if  sudden,  there  is  rarely 
either  a  chill  or  vomiting,  while  in  neurotic  children  a  convulsion  may  occur. 
The  temperature  ascends  quickly  to  102°,  103°  F.  (38.8°-39.4°  C),  or  over, 
pursues  the  continued  typ)e,  and  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  more  days  subsides 
abruptly  by  crisis.  There  are  accompanying  symptoms,  many  of  which  are 
due  to  the  fever,  such  as  headache,  hebetude,  mild  delirium,  flushed  counte- 
nance, a  full,  rapid  pulse,  anorexia,  constipation,  scanty,  high-colored  urine, 
and,  not  rarely,  herpes  labialis.  Defervescence  may  be  attended  with  critical 
sweats,  diarrhea,  or  a  copious  flow  of  urine.  Special  types  (e.  g.,  cerebral, 
gastric,  gastro-intestinal)  may  be  observed,  due  to  the  predominance  of  the 
symptoms  presented  by  individual  organs  or  systems. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  access  of  simple  fever  may  be  less  sudden, 
the  maximum  level  attained  being  somewhat  lower  and  the  attending  phe- 
nomena less  acute  and  pronounced.    Da  Costa^  has  described  cases  belonging  to 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Phys.,  1896,  xi. 
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this  category.  The  course  is  more  protracted,  though  rarely  exceeding  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  the  defervescence  is  not  so  abrupt.  So-called  thermic  feter 
is  at  the  present  writing  believed  by  Guit^ras,  who  first  described  it,  to  be  due 
to  a  special,  though  as  yet  unknown,  organism. 

The  diagnosis  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  other  acute  fevers.  The 
affections  from  which  it  Is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  febricula  are  typhoid 
feter^  remittent  fever,  scarlet  fever,  incipient  tuberculosis,  larval  pneumonia,  and 
meningitis  (in  children).  In  febricula,  however,  thiere  is  an  absence  of  local 
manifestations  and  of  physical  signs  pointing  to  consolidation  of  the  lungs; 
characteristic  skin  eruptions  are  also  absent.  Tyson  points  out  that  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  splenic  enlargement  (rare)  the  resemblance  to  typhoid  is 
close,  and  the  diagnosis  may  have  to  remain  in  doubt  until  settled  by  the  Widal 
test  or  by  time.  The  cases  must  also  be  discriminated  from  the  fever  which 
sometimes  attends  chlorosis  and  certain  nervous  disorders. 

The  prognosis  is  good. 

Treatment. — Few  cases  require  treatment  other  than  rest  in  bed  and 
liquid  nourishment  for  several  days.  Cooling  drafts  internally,  and  mild 
forms  of  hydrotherapy  (spongings,  ice-caps)  externally,  are  indicated.  If 
traceable  to  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  a  laxative  usually  proves  beneficial 
and  effective.  It  should  be  followed  by  intestinal  antiseptics.  Unless  it  b 
clear  that  the  given  case  is  non-infectious  and  non-contagious,  isolation  of 
the  patient  should  be  ensured. 

MILK^CKNESS 

Definition. — A  peculiar  infectious  disease  occurring  both  in  man  and 
in  the  lower  animals,  when  it  is  known  as  "trembles."  The  disease  is  un- 
known east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but  throughout  many  of  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States  it  formerly  prevailed  very  extensively,  with  fatal 
effect.  It  has,  however,  been  almost  exterminated  as  the  result  of  denudation 
of  the  forests  and  the  advancing  cultivation  of  the  virgin  soil.  It  still  prevails 
in  parts  of  North  Carolina  (Osier),  and  until  very  recent  times  has  been  seen 
in  certain  parts  of  Illinois. 

No  peculiar  pathologic  lesions  have  been  described. 

Etiology. — It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  special  poison  derived  from  the 
earth,  but  as  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  its  exact  nature.  Phillips  claims  to  have 
found  a  spirillum  in  the  blood. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  disease  attacks  cattle  most  frequently  (espe- 
cially unweaned  calves),  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  less  often  many  undomesti- 
cated  animals;  wherever  "trembles"  prevails  among  cattle,  milk-sickness  is 
met  with  in  man.  It  is  thought  that  the  poison  is  communicated  to  man  in 
the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  or  in  the  flesh  of  infected  animals. 

Among  disposing  factors  are  the  seasons,  the  disease  being  most  frequent 
in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.     It  is  most  common  in  adult  life. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  may  be  short  or  long  in  duration, 
and  prodroniata,  such  as  headache,  anorexia,  languor,  and  oncoming  fatigue, 
may  be  noted.  These  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  and  are  soon  eclipsed 
by  the  more  characteristic  features — nausea  and  vomiting,  a  hot  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  peculiar  fetor  of  the  breath.  There  is  an  unquenchable  thirst, 
a  swollen,  tremulous  tongue,  and  absolute  constipation.  Fever  is  present, 
but  it  is  slight,  and  the  surface  temperature  is  often  below  the  normal.  The 
nervous  symptoms  include  restlessness,  merging  into  mental  dulness  with 
marked  indifference,  the  latter  condition  passing  in  grave  cases  into  a  stupor 
that  may  deepen  into  actual  coma.  Convulsions  may  arise  or  the  patient  may 
drop  into  a  fatal  typhoid  state. 
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The  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  upon  the  history  (particularly  upon  the 
coexistence  of  "trembles"  in  cattle)  and  the  exclusion  of  other  acute  intoxica- 
tions. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  though  a  fatal  termination  due  to 
asthenia  may  occur  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of  the  onset. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  those  foods  that 
act  as  bearers  of  the  disease.  Apart  from  the  use  of  supporting  measures 
(appropriate  diet  and  stimulants),  we  can  attend  only  to  the  symptomatic 
indications.    Medicated  enemata  should  not  be  omitted. 

MILIARY  FEVER 

{Svoeaiing  Sickness) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  characterized  by  copious  sweats 
and  a  vesicular  (miliary)  eruption.  In  certain  countries  it  has  prevailed 
epidemically  (France,  England,  Italy,  Germany),  and  in  1887  a  severe  epi- 
demic occurred  in  France.  Schaffer  reports  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic 
in  an  Austrian  province  in  the  spring  of  1893,  lasting  for  nearly  three  months. 
Out  of  5079  persons  (the  total  population  of  the  dbtrict),  159  suffered,  as  fol- 
lows: 17  men,  14  women,  and  128  children.  At  the  present  day  it  seems  to  be 
met  with  only  in  Picardy,  in  a  few  French  provinces,  and  throughout  a  limited 
area  in  Italy. 

Neither  have  definite  pathologic  lesions  nor  the  specific  exciting  cause  been 
found.  Among  predisposing  influences  the  following  have  been  noted:  (a)  Most 
epidemics  occur  in  spring  and  summer;  (6)  it  is  more  common  among  women 
than  men,  and  most  frequent  during  the  middle  period  of  life.  A  lu^  per- 
centage of  the  entire  population  of  an  invaded  district  (usually  limited  in  area) 
is  attacked. 

The  symptoms  that  characterize  miliary  fever  are  fever  with  its  usual 
accompaniments,  irritation  of  the  skin,  epigastric  oppression,  copious  and 
peristent  sweating,  followed,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  by  an 
eruption  (due  to  profuse  sweatings)  of  miliary  vesicles.  A.  Weichselbaum^ 
has  shown  by  serial  sections  through  sudaminse  that  the  fluid  in  the  latter  is 
not  due  to  retained  secretions  in  the  sweat-glands,  but  is  always  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature. 

The  vesicles  burst,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  scaly  desquamation  is 
generally  completed.  In  severe  types  the  nervous  phenomena  (delirium,  etc.) 
are  grave  in  character;  hemorrhages  may  occur,  and  at  times  fatal  collapse  may 
follow.     Relapses  are  not  uncommon. 

The  prognosis  is  affected  largely  by  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  the 
average  death-rate  being  8  or  9  per  cent. 

Quinin  has  met  with  almost  universal  favor  as  a  remedy,  but  the  expectant 
plan  of  treatment  is  the  most  appropriate,  the  indications  being  fulfilled  as 
they  arise.     The  sweating  may  demand  atropin. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

{Epidemic  Stomatitis;  Aphthous  Fever) 

Definition. — An  acute  infection  of  certain  lower  animals  (cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats),  caused  by  a  micro-organism  as  yet  undiscovered,  although  Klein 
has  described  a  micrococcus.  It  is  characterized  by  fever,  by  the  appearance 
of  vesicles  and  ulcers  in  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth,  in  the  furrows  alx)ut  the 
feet  and  on  the  udder,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  asthenia  and  marked 

'Ztschr.f.  fdin.  Med.,  1907,  Ixii,  21. 
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emaciation.  Though  a  disease  of  mild  character,  its  territorial  range  is  so 
vast  as  to  entail  untold  loss  to  European  countries.  Young  animak  or  sucklings 
perish  in  great  numbers  on  account  of  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  milk, 
which  assumes  a  yellowish-white  appearance  and  has  a  bitter,  nauseating  taste. 

During  epidemics  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  the  poison  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  man,  in  whom  the  disease  is  known  as  epidemic  stomatitis,  the  poison 
generally  being  transferred  by  means  of  milk.  Boiling  the  latter  destroys  the 
virus,  but  rarely  the  infection  may  be  transmitted  through  butter  and  cheese 
made  from  the  milk  of  infected  cattle.  Communication  by  inoculation  (while 
milking)  may  also  occur.  The  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  transmissible  through 
the  meat  of  diseased  animals.^  In  America  a  few  instances  only  of  trans- 
ference from  animals  to  man  are  recorded. 

Symptoms. — ^The  incubation  period  lasts  from  three  to  five  days.  A 
rigor  may  mark  the  onset,  or  merely  slight  shiverings,  followed  by  fever  and 
malaise,  and  soon  vesicles,  such  as  are  described  under  Aphthous  Stomatitis, 
appear  upon  the  tongue  and  inner  surface  of  the  lips.  The  mouth  is  hot,  the 
mucosa  reddened  and  swollen,  and  salivation  is  present.  A  form  of  miliary 
eruption  that  may  become  pustular  may  also  appear  on  the  skin  surface,  and 
particularly  on  the  fingers  and  hands.  Hemorrhages  have  been  observed  in 
severe  epidemics. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  with  ease  if  the  disease  be  prevailing  at  the  same 
time  among  lower  animals.  The  peculiar  coincidence  of  the  eruption  in  the 
mouth  and  extremities,  sparing  the  rest  of  the  body,  has  not  been  noticed  in 
any  other  eruptive  disease  (Whittaker). 

Course  and  Prognosis. — ^The  course  is  mild  and  ends  in  about  one 
week,  the  disease  being  very  rarely  fatal. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  requires  the  use  of  milk  from  healthy  animals 
(cows  or  goats),  together  with  measures  looking  to  the  care  of  the  stables  and 
isolation  of  diseased  cattle.  A  reliable  method  of  immunization  against  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered.  For  treatment  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  on  Aphthous  Stomatitis. 

GLANDULAR  FEVER 

Definition. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  acute  infectious  disease  of  chil- 
dren characterized  by  adenitis  affecting  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck,  especially 
the  anterior  cervical. 

History. — A  detailed  description  of  glandular  fever  was  first  given  by 
E.  PfeifTer,  in  18S9,  under  the  name  of  Drusrnfieber,  but  it  had  probably  been 
previously  clescribed  by  Filatow,  of  Moscow.  Donkin,  Fischer,  and  Dawson 
Williams,  in  England,  and  J.  Park  West  have  given  excellent  descriptions  of 
the  disease. 

Pathology. — The  anterior  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  involved  first, 
and  it  is  "probable  that  the  infection  finds  its  point  of  entrance  through  either 
the  tonsils  or  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane'*  (Williams).  The  adenitis 
may  also  affect  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

Etiology. — The  special  micro-organism  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  al- 
though Burns  has  isolated  the  Staphylococcus  aureus.  The  complaint  occurs 
usually  in  the  form  of  house  epidemics.  West,  of  Ohio,  however,  has  described 
the  most  wide-spread  epidemic  hitherto  recorded.  There  were  96  cases  jn  43 
families,  and  rarely  did  a  child  exposed  to  the  infection  escape.  The  disease 
usually  occurs  during  childhood;  the  ages  of  West's  cases  ranging  from  seven 

*  Ziiell's  tninslation  of  Friedberger  and  Frohncr'H  "Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of 
the  Domestic  Animals." 
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months  to  thirteen  years.  A.  E.  Roussell  has  reported  4  cases,  1  oociir^ 
ring  in  an  adult.  Most  cases  occur  between  the  months  of  October  and  May, 
inclusive.  According  to  Hand,  the  weight  of  clinical  evidence  tends  to  varia- 
tion in  the  etiology  in  different  cases  (<?.  g,,  it  is  often  one  of  the  protean  mani- 
festations of  influenza). 

The  incubation  period  lasts  usually  from  five  to  eight  days. 

Symptoms. — ^The  onset  is  sudden.  The  child  holds  the  neck  sti£9y, 
since  movement  causes  pain;  there  are  anorexia,  nausea,  and  less  commonly 
vomiting,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  often  there  is  abdominal  pain. 
The  child  may  complain  of  pain  and  swelling;  an  examination  of  the  pharynx 
may  show  some  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsik,  and  in  some  cases  injec- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa,  actual  pharyngitis  being  rare.  The  tempera- 
ture oscillates  from  101*"  to  lOS*"  F.  (38.3°-39.4*'  C).  Nervous  symptoms 
(delirium,  hebetude)  are  rarely  observed. 

The  glandular  enlargement  becomes  obvious  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
in  most  cases  is  observed  first  on  the  left  side,  then,  after  a  few  days,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  neck  also.  The  glands  vary  in  size  from  a  bean  to  a  hen's 
egg,  and  are  painful  on  palpation.  They  rarely  suppurate.  Other  groups 
of  glands  (axillary,  inguinal)  may  be  successively  involved.  Cough  and  dyspnea 
may  point  to  involvement  of  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands.  The  mesen- 
teric glands  were  enlarged  in  38.5  per  cent,  of  West's  cases.  Splenic  enlarge- 
ment occurs  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while  the  liver  is  increased  in  size  in 
almost  all  the  cases.  There  is  a  leukocytosis  varying  from  18,000  to  25,000. 
The  average  duration  is  sixteen  days  (West).  Among  complications  may  be 
mentioned  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  bronchitis,  and  otitis  media. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  glandular  fever  embraces  the  exclusion 
of  such  affections  as  tonsillitis,  pharyngitis,  and  influenza,  in  the  course  of  which 
adenitis  might  arise.  Griffith^  has  reported  cases  resembling  glandular  fever 
in  which  influenza  was  probably  the  sole  disease  present. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  the  rule. 

Treatment. — ^The  course  of  the  disease  is  probably  uninfluenced  by 
treatment.  Locally,  cold  compresses  and  fomentations  are  useful.  Inter- 
nally, West  advises  castor  oil  in  the  early  stage,  followed  by  minute  doses  of 
calomel  (gr.  ^^  to  j^ — 0.005-0.006)  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS 

(^'Big-jaw"  **Lumpy-jaWj*'  etc.) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  of  cattle,  less  frequently  of  man, 
caused  by  the  ray-fungus  (actinomyces),  which  grows  in  the  tissues,  developing 
a  mass  with  secondary  chronic  inflammation  and  metastatic  growth  as  well  as  a 
secondary  pyemic  infection. 

Historic  Note. — In  1877  Bollinger  gave  the  first  description  of  the  ray- 
fungus,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  disease  known  as  '*big-jaw"  in  the  ox. 
Israel,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  fungus  in  man  one  year  later.  In  1897  Ponfick 
showed  clearly  that  actinomycosis  in  man  and  cattle  was  one  and  the  same 
disease.  Murphy,  who  described  the  first  case  of  actinomycosis  hominis  in 
America,  states  that  up  to  the  present  date  more  than  500  cases  have  been 
reported. 

Pathology. — A  macroscopic  mass  is  produced,  consisting  of  a  central 
fungous  mass  from  which  threads  of  mycelia  radiate  in  all  directions,  producing 

*  Univ.  Med.  Magazine^  October,  1900. 
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the  ray  form  of  growth.  Individual  growths  are  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed, 
but  their  aggregation  may  result  in  masses  as  large  as  an  orange;  they  are  of  a 
sulphur-yellow  color  and  of  tallowy  consistence.  Induration  and  infiltration 
may  extend  far  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Microscopically,  the  little  or  single  ray-like  tumors  show  straight  or  wavy 
branching  filaments  (supra).  Their  development  is  accompanied  by  the 
growth  of  dense  adjacent  connective  tissue.  In  addition,  abscesses  containing 
yellow  granules  in  the  pus  occur,  but  these  are  secondary.  In  man  the  lesions 
consist  of  nodular  growths  with  secondary  abscess  formation,  differing  from 
those  described  as  occurring  in  beasts. 

Bacteriology. — ^The  organism  of  the  disease  belongs  to  the  cladothrix 
variety  of  fungus,  and  may  be  cujtivated,  though  with  difficulty.  The  finer 
threads  may  readily  be  stained  with  anilin  colors.  The  club-shaped  projec- 
tions, however,  do  not  take  these  stains.  Pus  from  whatever  source  should 
be  examined  for  the  actinomyces  even  though  cocci  are  present.  Rabbits 
and  cows  have  been  successfully  inoculated.  Pyogenic  organisms  are  commonly 
in  association. 

Modes  of  Infection. — Infection  generally  takes  place  in  young  subjects 
through  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  pharynx;  and  rarely  the  infection  atrium  is 
the  air-passages  or  the  skin.  Cope  thinks  the  organism  enters  most  often 
through  the  mucosa  of  the  alveolar  margin  near  a  carious  or  erupting  tooth,  or 
through  the  tooth-socket  into  the  jaw.  The  infecting  microbe  is  generally  intro- 
duced with  the  food  or  drink,  and  Bostroem,  from  a  study  of  32  cases,  concludes 
that  the  poison  enters  the  economy  by  means  of  the  ingested  grains  of  some 
cereal  (barley). 

Clinical  History. — (1)  Oral  Actinomycosis. — ^The  patient  often  com- 
plains of  toothache,  dysphagia,  and  of  difficulty  in  opening  the  jaw.  The  latter 
s>Tnptom  may  be  owing  to  induration  of  adjacent  muscles,  and  is  a  very 
characteristic  sign  (Partsch).  At  the  angle  of  the  jaw  a  swelling  appears, 
which  quickly  passes  into  suppuration;  later  it  opens  (first  externally,  then 
into  the  mouth)  and  discharges  pus  containing  little  yellow  masses.  If  not 
properly  treated,  extension  of  the  process  takes  place  in  a  downward  direction, 
even  to  the  abdominal  organs. 

The  upper  jaw  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  infection,  and  if  so  the  base  of 
the  skull  may  be  perforated  and  the  disease  attack  the  meninges  and  brain. 
Bollinger  has  seen  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  brain.  In  these  instances 
caries  of  the  spine  may  result  from  extension. 

(2)  Pulmonary  Actinomycosis. — I  am  satisfied  that  primary  pulmonary 
actinomycosis  is  comparatively  rare,  although  Karewski  and  Butler  have  each 
recently  reported  an  instance.  In  Butler's  cases  the  disease  followed  an  injury 
by  a  falling  board.  The  disease  begins  with  pain  in  the  side,  often  the  left, 
due  to  pleurisy.  There  are  cough  and  a  peculiar  (fetid)  expectoration,  together 
with  general  wasting.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum,  if  made 
with  care,  reveals  the  actinomyces.  In  some  instances  the  symptoms  are 
identical  with  those  of  disseminated  tuberctdosis  of  the  lungs  (Brigidi),  though 
generally  the  disease  is  unilateral.  There  is  irregular  fever  due  to  sup- 
puration. 

The  physical  signs  may  be  those  of  chronic  bronchitis  merely;  but  there 
are,  in  not  a  few  cases,  extensive  destructive  changes  of  variable  character 
(abscess,  bronchopneumonia,  etc.),  which  modify  the  signs  accordingly.  In 
primary  pulmonary  actinomycosis  an  extension  to  adjacent  organs  and  also 
metastatic  growths  and  abscesses  occur.  Wood  and  Eshner^  found  the  so- 
called  sulphur  granules  in  a  pleural  exudate. 

>  Medical  Record,  June  4,  1910. 
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(3)  Intestinal  Actinomycosis. — ^The  condition  may  be  primary  or  j»- 
ondary.  The  organism  grows  upon  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine  and  excites 
a  proliferation  of  the  underlying  connective-tissue  celk  and  the  formation 
of  submucous  nodules.  The  latter  ulcerate,  and  perforation  of  the  serous 
coat  of  the  bowel  may  occur,  inducing  peritonitis.  Pericecal  abscesses  have 
been  formed  in  like  manner. 

The  symptoms  point  to  intestinal  catarrh,  there  being  some  gastric  dis- 
turbance, with  recurring  attacks  of  diarrhea.  The  actinomyces  has  been 
detected  in  the  stools.  Secondary  metastatic  growths  (rarely)  and  abscesses 
may  arise  in  other  organs  (liver,  spleen,  ovaries,  etc.).  The  viscera  may  also 
be  the  primary  seat  of  infection. 

(4)  Cutaneous  actinomycosis  rarely  occurs.  The  skin  presents  chronic 
suppurating  ulcers  which  show  the  presence  of  the  ray-fungus,  and  the  condi- 
tion bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  lupous  patch. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  rests  solely  upon  the  finding  of  the  actinomyces. 
The  wooden  hardness  of  the  tissues  beyond  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  or  sinuses, 
the  hardness  of  the  neighboring  muscles  in  oral  actinomycosis,  and  the  yellow 
granules  in  the  pus  are  all  significant,  but  merely  corroborative.  To  detect 
the  actinomyces,  says  Warren,  sections  may  be  stained  with  Ziehl's  carbol- 
fuchsin  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  then  decolorized  in  a  1  per 
cent,  picric  acid  solution  until  the  whole  section  has  a  yellow  appearance. 
Dehydrate  and  mount.  The  fungus  appears  as  a  brilliant  red  aster,  while 
the  surrounding  tissues  are  yellow.  The  points  mentioned  above  will  serve 
to  distinguish  this  disease  from  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  chronic  pyemia,  and 
sarcoma,    WidaP  differentiated  actinomycosis  by  the  seroreaction  in  8  cases. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — ^The  course  is  chronic.  Mild  cases  may 
recover  in  from  six  to  nine  months  or  earlier,  the  oral  form  being  perhaps 
the  most  favorable.  Pulmonary  actinomycosis  may  terminate  in  recovery, 
though  rarely.  Death  usually  results  from  pyemia,  amyloid  degeneration,  and 
wasting. 

Treatment. — This  is  mainly  surgical.  The  removal  of  the  parts  involved 
and  disinfection  with  acid  sublimate  solution  are  the  best  measures.  Billroth 
in  a  case  of  abdominal  actinomycosis  communicating  with  the  bladder  effected 
a  cure  by  the  use  of  fifteen  tuberculin  injections.  Kinnicutt  and  Mixter  have 
used  vaccine  made  from  actinomycotic  pus  in  8  cases  with  encouraging  results. 
Internally,  the  potassium  iodid  treatment,  as  first  recommended  by  Thomassen 
in  1885,  and  emphasized  by  Da  Costa,^  is  often  attended  with  success  when 
decided  iodism  is  produced. 

STREPTOTHRICOSIS 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  distinct  form  of  infection  caused  bv  the 
Streptothnx  cppingeri  or  a  closely  related  species.  These  types  of  fungus 
infection  usually  invade  the  lungs,  and  hence  most  frequently  are  mistaken 
for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  owing  to  their  chronicity,  or  if  acute,  for 
bronchopneumonia  and  abscess.  Warthin  and  Olney'  report  5  cases,  and 
point  out  that  the  frequency  of  occurrence,  the  symptomatology,  and  the 
therapeutics  of  streptothricosis  remain  to  be  worked  out.  The  diagnosis 
demands  isolation  of  an  acid-resisting  streptothrix.     Clay|X)le*  states  that 

1  Bull  de  Vacnd.  do  m^l,  Paris,  May  10,  1910. 
-  Proc.  of  the  Aaaoc.  of  American  Physicians,  1900. 

'  ''Pulmonary  Streptothricosi.s,"  Amcr.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.j  vol.  cxxviii.  No.  4,  pp.  637- 
649. 

*  Arch.  Internal  Med.y  July,  1914. 
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definite  skin  reactions  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  concentrated  glycerinated 
bouillon  cultures  of  streptotrichins.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  absent  from  the 
sputum  in  cases  of  pulmonary  streptothricosis,  but  streptococci  and  staphylo- 
cocci are  found  in  association,  and  some  of  the  cases  may  be  of  primary  strepto- 
coccus infection.  Streptothricosis  may  be  confused  also  with  actinomycosis, 
and  in  cases  with  multiple  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  glanders  may 
be  simulated. 

Magalhaes  has  discovered  a  new  mycosis  which  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  is  caused  by  the  Brazilian  oidium.  The  tubercle 
bacillus  is  absent,  and  if  doubt  remains,  potassium  iodid  or  sodium  iodid 
systematically  administered  causes  the  condition  to  retrogress  and  finally  to 
disappear. 


PART  II 


ANIMAL  PARASITIC  DISEASES 


PARASITES  OF  MAN 

The  human  species  furnishes  a  habitat  for  many  varieties  of  parasites: 
Protozoa,  including  the  Amebse  and  Infusoria,  Platyhelminthes,  Nematodes, 
Leeches,  Arachnida,  and  Insects.  Some  infest  the  body  surface,  while  others 
find  their  locus  in  the  intestines,  bone-marrow,  vascular  system,  muscles,  brain, 
genital  apparatus,  or  solid  viscera. 


AMEBIC  DYSENTERY 

(Amebiasia) 

Definition* — A  colitis,  usually  chronic,  though  it  may  be  acute,  caused 

by  the  Entamasha  dysenteriasj  often  leading  to  abscesses  of  the  liver. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  caused  by  the  Amoeba  dysentericB  (Coundlman 
and  Lafleur)  or  the  Entamoeba  hystolytica.  The  Am^jeba  dyserUerioe  is  a 
unicellular,  motile  organism,  in  size  three  to  seven  times  the  diwieter  of  a  red 
blood-corpuscle  (15  to  30  mm.).  Its  protoplasm  consists  of  two  zones — 
an  outer  colorless  (ectosarc)  and  an  inner  granular  zone  (endosarc),  with  a 
visible  nucleus  and  one  or  more  vacuoles.  This  micro-organism  was  first 
described  by  Lambl  (1859),  but  it  remained  for  Losch,  and  especially  Kartulis, 
to  show  its  close  association  with  dysentery.  The  Amoeba  dysenierioB  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  healthy  individuals,  and  also  in  other  bowel  affections  than 
dysentery  (mucous  enteritis,  simple  diarrhea,  proctitis  due  to  engorgement), 
and  two  species  are  recognized — a  virulent  Erdamxeba  hystolytica  and  a  benign 
form,  Entamoeba  coli.  Walker's  studies,  however,  indicate  not  less  than  ten 
species.  The  ameba  is  found  not  only  in  the  discharges  but  also  in  the  pus 
from  the  secondary  liver  abscesses.  Flexner^  affirms  that  bacterial  associa- 
tion probably  has  much  influence  on  the  pathogenic  powers  of  the  amebes. 
The  principal  causative  role  in  the  production  of  this  form  of  dysenterj'  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  pyogenic  cocci  by  Tancarol,  Ascher,  and  others.  The 
disease  is  much  more  prevalent  in  adult  males. 

The  mode  of  transference  of  the  ameba  is  not  definitely  known,  though  the 
principal  source  of  the  dysenteric  germs  is  most  probably  the  drinking-water. 
The  disease  is  feebly  communicable  by  contact.  According  to  LjTich,*  "the 
rat  is  a  possible  and  probable  disseminator  of  dysenteric  amebse  pathogenic 
for  man." 

Pathology. — The  lesions  are  almost  always  situated  in  the  large  intestine, 
although  rarely  the  ileum  is  also  invaded.  The  first  visible  change  is  a  hyper- 
emia of  the  mucosa,  most  marked  in  the  descending  colon  and  rectum;  but  the 
changes  which  produce  the  characteristic  dysenteric  ulcer  begin  with  infiltra- 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.^  January  5,  1901.  '  /6wf.,  December  25,  1915. 
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tion  and  swelling  of  the  submucosa,  followed  by  necrosis,  which  involves  the 
overlying  mucosa  with  its  epithelium  (Kruse  and  Pasquale).  How  the  amebes 
reach  the  submocosa  has  not  yet  been  observed.  The  infiltrated  circumscribed 
areas  are  oval  or  hemispheric  in  shape,  and  project  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding mucosa.  The  submucosa  presents  a  grtiyish-yellow  appearance,  and 
is  soon  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  slough. 

The  ulcers  take  various  shapes — chiefly  irregular,  and  less  frequently  round 
or  oval.  Their  edges  are  ragged  and  undermined,  and  the  floor,  which  is  more 
or  less  covered  with  pultaceous  material,  is  rough  or  crater-like,  and  formed  by 
the  musculature  or  the  outer  serous  coat  of  the  intestine.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  ulcers  are  formed  it  is  obvious  that  cellular  infiltration  (followed 
by  necrosis)  may  occupy  the  submucosa  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  ulcers.  In  this  way  fistulous  channels  may  be  produced 
beneath  the  mucosa  and  connect  two  or  more  ulcers.  Usually  this  ulcerative 
process  affects  only  certain  portions  of  the  large  gut,  especially  the  flexures — 
hepatic  and  sigmoid — and  the  rectum;  but  it  may  be  general,  and  I  have  seen 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  the  ulcers  are 
so  numerous  as  to  include  almost  the  entire  mucosa  of  the  colon. 

Healing  is  attended  with  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue  along  the  edges 
and  in  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  secondary  contraction  of  this  new  connective 
tissue  is  often  productive  of  colonic  stricture,  which  is  usually  either  partial 
or  irregular.  The  cases  that  come  to  autopsy  often  show  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation as  a  seconday  or  terminal  condition. 

The  microscope  reveals  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells 
(rarely  pus),  and  the  presence  of  amebes  in  the  walk  and  the  base  of  the  ulcers, 
in  the  lymph-sjjaces,  and  rarely  in  the  blood-vesseb. 

The  liver  may  be  the  seat  of  prominent  lesions.  These  are:  (a)  abscesses, 
which  may  be  single  or  multiple.  The  single  or  large  solitary  abscess  is  usually 
situated  near  either  the  upper  convex  or  the  lower  concave  surface,  while  the 
abscess  cavity  is  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  intestinal  ulcers.  The 
area  affected  is  at  first  infiltrated;  it  then  becomes  necrotic,  and  finally  more 
or  less  liquefied.  Upon  the  full  development  of  the  first  stage  the  part  invaded 
is  a  grayish-yellow  pultaceous  mass,  but  in  the  second  or  necrotic  stage  the 
abscess  contains  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  spongy  material  with  begin- 
ning liquefaction.  The  contents  of  the  mature  abscess  consist  of  a  greenish- 
or  reddish-yellow  purulent  material  and  of  remnants  of  liver  tissue.  The 
walls  of  the  recent  abscess  are  irregular  and  ragged,  those  of  an  old  abscess 
being  dense  and  fibrous,  and  a  section  of  the  abscess  wall  shows  an  inner 
necrotic  zone,  a  middle  zone  (in  which  there  is  great  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells),  and  an  outer 
zone  of  intense  hyperemia  (Osier).  The  contents  of  the  abscess  show  either 
few  or  many  amebes,  and  only  rarely  pus.  When  pus  is  present  it  is  due  to  a 
secondary  infection  by  the  pyogenic  germs.  The  amebes  probably  gain  access 
to  the  liver  by  metastasis  from  the  intestinal  foci.  Cultures  are  generally 
sterile. 

(h)  The  parenchyma  of  the  liver  may  be  the  seat  of  circumscribed  necrotic 
spots,  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxins  formed  by  the  amel)es. 

The  longs  sometimes  show  changes  similar  to  those  in  the  liver;  they  are 
the  result  of  direct  extension  of  the  hepatic  abscess  through  the  diaphragm 
into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  The  kidneys  often  present  the  lesions 
of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  (Craig). 

Clinical  History, — The  mode  of  onset  is  gradual  except  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  in  which  it  is  sudden,  with  well-marked  symptoms.  When, 
as  generally  happens,  it  is  insidious,  the  initial  symptom  is  often  a  trivial 
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diarrhea.  The  afPection  is  then  characterized  principally  by  tn^^mtimbfit 
and  an  exacerbating  diarrhea,  the  liquid  stook  containing  necrotic  tissue  of  a 
grayish-brown  and  sometimes  yellowish-gray  color.  Tlie  latter  are  often 
bloody  and  mucoid,  later  becoming  fluid.  The  number  of  discharges  per  day 
is  exceedingly  variable,  although  in  most  instances  they  range  from  six  to 
eight  or  ten  daily. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  feces  during  the  exacerbations  disdoses 
amebes  that  are  almost  invariably  endowed  with  motion,  though  usually  not 
when  the  stools  have  become  formed.  Tenesmus  is  not  a  prominent  feature 
in  most  cases,  and  may  be  entirely  absent.  Colicky  abdominal  pains,  nausea, 
and  vomiting  are  rare. 

General  Symptoms. — Fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  slight  and  exhibits 
marked  variations.  In  certain  instances,  however,  the  temperatiu^  is  bek)w 
the  normal.  From  the  time  of  onset  there  is  gradual,  progressive  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  and  anemia  becomes  well  marked. 

Complications. — ^The  most  conmion  is  hepatic  abscess,  and  as  the  result 
of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  secondary  abscess  of  the  right  lung  may  arise. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  liver  abscess 
(see  p.  860)  in  amebic  dysentery,  but  it  is  certainly  comparatively  rare  in  this 
country,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  the  tropics  it 
occurs  in  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Peritonitis  may  result  from  perfora- 
tion of  a  dysenteric  ulcer,  causing  death.  The  point  of  perforation  may,  how- 
ever, be  in  the  rectum,  when  periproctitis  is  the  result;  or  it  may  be  in  the 
cecum,  when  perityphlitis  is  the  sequel.  In  tropical  or  subtropiod  countries 
the  disease  is  often  complicated  with  malaria.  The  presence  of  an  intermittent 
fever  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  malaria  com- 
plicates dysentery;  we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  the  Plasmodium  malarioB.  In  pyemia  and  in  suppurative  processes  generally 
— conditions  sometimes  met  with  in  dysentery — the  temperature-curve  b 
often  distinctly  intermittent.  Typhoid  fever  is  a  rare  complication.  The 
typhoid  state  is  met  with,  and  pyemia  and  septicopyemia  may  appear  late. 
Pylephlebitis,  pericarditis,  pleuritis,  and  nephritis  (common)  are  obser\'ed. 
Moorhead^  describes  dysenteric  arthritis  occurring  in  persons  giving  a  history 
of  amebic  infection. 

Diagnosis. — The  slow  course,  marked  by  intermissions  and  exacerbations 
of  the  bloody,  fluid  stools,  the  mild  general  symptoms,  apart  from  emaciation 
and  debility,  are  salient  features,  but  an  assured  recognition  of  the  affection 
demands  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools.  Rogers  suggests  staining 
the  epithelium  and  pus  by  weak  methylene-hlue,  which  leaves  the  amebes 
unstained.  Cases  have  been  recorded  by  Councilman  and  Lafleur  in  which 
the  diagnosis  rested  upon  amebes  being  found  in  the  sputa;  this  was  explained 
by  the  existence  of  a  hepatopulinonary  abscess,  which  had  discharged  through 
a  bronchus;  the  intestinal  symptoms  were  negative.  Similar  cases  have  been 
reported  by  L.  Napoleon  Boston*  and  others. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  rate  in  certain  epidemics  has  been  frightful, 
particularly  among  soldiers  in  the  field  (amounting  to  70  per  cent.).  In 
sporadic  cases  the  danger  to  life  is  less,  the  mortality  rate  in  temperate  climates 
being  not  over  5  or  0  per  cent.  The  complications  which  render  the  prognosis 
unfavorable  are:  peritonitis,  hepatic  and  pulmonary  abscess,  pyemia,  broncho- 
pneumonia, malaria;  death  may  be  due  to  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis,  but  in  a 
preponderating  proportion  of  the  cases  to  asthenia.  A  dangerous  degree  of 
debility  is  indicated  by  great  nervous  depression;  a  cool,  clammy  skin;  a  sunken, 

1  Brit.  Mai.  Jour.,  March  2"),  1916. 
-Jour.  A7ncr.  Med.  Assoc,  April  26,  1902. 
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pinched  fades;  a  dry  tongue;  a  feeble,  rapid  pulse;  and  by  low  muttering  de- 
lirium. 

Course  and  Duration. — ^The  average  duration  ranges  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks  in  uncomplicated  otses;  the  disease  can,  however,  be  cut  short 
by  appropriate  treatment.  It  manifests  an  innate  tendency  to  pursue  a 
chronic  course,  interrupted  by  frequent  exacerbations  or  true  relapses,  and 
convalescence  occupies  a  long  period  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  profound 
anemia  and  debility  that  supervene. 

Treatment. — The  diet  should  consist  of  easily  digestible  and  nutritious 
solids,  as  raw  oysters,  eggs,  rice,  fowl,  fish,  and  the  like,  in  small  quantities. 
Milk  should  also  be  freely  allowed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  diet 
to  fluids  if  diarrhea  be  well  marked.  During  convalescence  a  return  to  a  mixed 
dietary  is  to  be  adopted  in  a  gradual  manner. 

A  judicious  hygienic  regimen  calculated  to  maintain  assimilation  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Rest  in  bed,  combined  with  gentle,  systematic  massage,  may 
be  necessary  in  severe  cases;  in  light  cases  graduated  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  rest  are  serviceable.  The  medical  treatment  is  by  ipecacuanha  in  the  form 
of  salol-coated  pilk,  or  its  alkaloid.  Not  less  than  30  grains  (2.0  gm.)  of  ipecac  at 
a  single  dose  are  to  be  given  on  the  first  day.  "Subsequently  the  amount  is  to  be 
diminished  by  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  per  diem,  so  that  by  the  sixth  day  only  5  grains 
(0.3  gm.)  of  the  drug  are  administered.  During  the  next  week  or  ten  days  a 
nightly  dose  of  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  must  be  allowed."^  This  agent,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  encapsulated  entameba,  hence  does  not  prevent  relapses.  Rogers^ 
recommends  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^-grain  doses  of  emetin  hydrochlorid. 
Carter  combines  with  the  whole  drug  by  mouth  emetin  hypodermically  daily  for 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  Ross  states  that  the  use  of  emetin  should  be 
remitted,  at  least  for  a  time,  after  about  ten  days,  especially  if  it  has  ceased 
to  do  good.  Law  and  Dobell  claim  that  emetin  bismuth  iodid  is  far  more 
efficacious  than  the  hydrochlorid.  Beck  advises  the  treatment  of  dysentery 
with  ipecac  through  the  Einhom  duodenal  tube.  Colonic  injections  of  warm 
solutions  of  quinin  hydrochlorid  (strength  1  :  1000  to  1  :  5000)  have  proved 
effective  in  the  hands  of  most  clinicians.  Leroy,  of  Memphis,  has  used  formalin 
similarly  (1  :  1000),  with  almost  specific  effects.  Musgrave'  prefers  thymol, 
which  he  gives  by  enema.  A  small  class  of  cases  do  not  yield  to  the  ipecacuanha 
treatment;  they  demand  "appendicostomy  and  systematic,  thorough  irrigations 
through  the  appendix."  Recurrences  will  yield  to  the  same  means,  and  they 
can  sometimes  be  prevented  by  promoting  the  repair  of  the  blood  and  tissues 
during  the  intervals. 


FLAGELLATA 

MASTIGOPHORA 

During  the  motile  period  of  their  existence  these  organisms  possess  one  or 
more  flagella  attached  to  either  or  both  ends  in  the  various  forms,  and  some  of 
them  also  possess  an  undulating  membrance,  the  trypanosomes  being  the  l)est 
exemplars  of  this  latter  group.  The  body  of  these  parasites  is  very  small, 
many  with  rounded  anterior  portion,  pointed  posteriorly;  others  are  spindle 
shaped.    They  are  nucleated,  often  have  vacuoles,  and  some  contain  chlorophyl. 

Trichomonas  vaginalis  lives  in  an  acid  medium.     It  is  not  found  in  normal 

*  "The  Troatmont  of  Amebic  Dynentery,  Esjiocially  by  Appendico8tomy,"  by  J.  M. 
AndcFH  and  W.  L.  Rodman,  Jour.  Anur.  Med.  Assoc.,  February  12,  1910. 

«  BrU.  Mvd.  Jour.,  1912,  2695,  405. 

•  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  May,  1911. 
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vaginal  secretion,  but  in  vaginal  catarrh  with  acid  secretion;  it  may  occur  at 
any  age  from  childhood  to  advanced  life.  It  is  a  specific  parasite  of  the 
female  generative  tract,  though,  rarely,  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  men, 
probably  introduced  through  coitus.  It  is  not  known  how  they  gain  entrance 
to  a  woman.    Alkaline  solutions  destroy  them,  as  does  cold. 

Trichomonds  intestinalis  and  pulnumalis  are  met  with  in  stools^  urine, 
sputum,  secretions  from  mouth;  but  these  forms  are  not  pathogenic. 

Lamblia  (Cercomonas)  intestinalis — ^a  monad  commonly  met  with  in  in- 
testinal discharges;  not  believed  to  be  pathogenic.  Cercomonads  have  been 
found  {Cercomonas  hominis)  in  discharges  of  cholera  patients  and  (Bodo  uHr 
narius)  in  urine. 

Balantidium  coli  {Paramoecium  coli)  is  found  in  discharges  from  obstinate 
cases  of  colitis;  also  in  mucosa,  and  even  submucosa,  of  rectum  and  ccJon. 
Stokvis  has  found  it  in  the  sputum  of  a  case  of  pulmonary  abscess.  Tlie  pig  b 
believed  to  be  the  source  from  which  man  is  infected. 

Trypanosomiasis 
sleeping  sickness 

The  trypanosoma  is  a  flagellated  hematozoon  common  to  the  lower  animals, 
and  has  been  found  in  man.  Trypanosoma  hominis  is  a  minute,  coloriess, 
translucent,  active  protozoon,  tapering  toward  its  extremities,  the  anterior 
of  which  displays  a  long  flagellum.  The  body  of  the  organism  b  finely  granular. 
It  is  found  free  in  the  plasma.  Trypanosomes  have  been  known  for  over  sixty 
years,  but  their  pathologic  import  was  first  pointed  out  by  Evans  in  surra, 
a  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  in  India,  Trypanosoma  evansii.  In  May,  1901, 
Forde  found  the  organism  in  the  blood  of  an  Englbhman  suffering  from  an 
irregular  chronic  fever,  at  first  thought  to  be  malaria.  Six  months  later  Dutton 
found  and  recognized  the  nature  of  the  organbm  in  the  blood  of  this  same  pa- 
tient, though  about  ten  years  before  Nepven,  a  French  observer,  had  seen 
the  same  or  a  similar  parasite  in  man,  this  being  the  first  time  that  man  was 
found  to  be  subject  to  infection  from  trypanosomes.  Dutton  suggested  the 
name  Trypanosoma  gambiense  for  the  parasite,  and  trypanosomiasis  for  the 
disease.  Trypanosoma  rhodesiensi  is  a  species  of  the  genus  trypanosoma 
found  chiefly  in  Rhodesia.  Wild  game  are  the  chief  conveyors  of  Trypanosoma 
rhodesiensi,  16  per  cent,  of  wild  game  in  Rhodesia  according  to  Bruce  and 
to  Eckman.  Tr^'panosomiasis  is  engrossing  a  large  proportion  of  the  profes- 
sional attention  at  the  present  day  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  even 
America.  Castellani^  found  the  trypanosoma  in  the  spinal  fluid,  obtained 
by  lumbar  puncture,  in  20  out  of  34  cases  of  sleeping  sickness,  but  Bruce  first 
showed  the  pathologic  relationship  between  sleeping  sickness  and  trypanosoma, 
and  that  the  agent  of  transmission  is  the  tsetse  fly  of  the  genus  Glossina  paipaliSf 
although  all  of  the  tsetse  flies  may  act  as  vectors.  This  fly  is  not  found  in 
America. 

Trypanosomes  have  been  found  associated  with  many  diseases  of  man 
and  animals,  and  Manson  believes  that  three  of  these — i.  e.,  the  Trypanosoma 
hrucvi,  a  tsetse-fly  disease,  causing  nagana  in  horses  and  cattle;  Trypanosoma 
cvofiifiiy  and  the  trypanosome  of  mal  de  caderas — are  closely  allied  species,  if 
not  identical.  Recently  Broeden  discovered  in  the  Congo  countrj'  a  trj'pan- 
osome  which  is  pathogenic  for  cattle,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  monkeys,  and  the 
infection  is  essentially  like  that  produced  by  other  trypanosomes. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Early  the  skin  may  appear  nearly 
normal,  but  Ford  and  Manson  liave  described  blotches  of  erythema,  isolated 

»  The  Lancet,  June  20,  1903. 
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areas  of  edema,  especially  of  the  eyelids,  and  later  general  edema  and  cachexia. 
The  tongue  is  red  and  raw.  There  are  wasting,  general  malaise,  and  decided 
weakness  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  pulse  may  reach  120  beats  per  minute. 
Tachycardia  and  muscular  weakness  are  the  rule.  Fever  may  develop  at 
intervals  or  may  occur  daily  for  an  indefinite  time,  ranging  from  100^  to  104^ 
F.  (37.7°-40°  C.).  Lethargy  is  the  dominating  feature  of  these  cases.  In 
addition  to  the  cutaneous  symptoms,  which  may  resemble  leprosy,  there  are 
restlessness,  diflSculty  in  speech,  delirium,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  and  coma. 
Splenic  enlargement  and  tenderness  were  present  in  Ford's  cases.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  enlarged  and  contain  trypanosomes.  An  irregular  remitting 
fever  is  a  leading  symptom  of  the  first  stage.  There  is  general  anemia  of  the 
simple  chlorotic  type.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  show  mottling 
of  the  fundus.  The  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  maintains  that 
gland  palpation  is  the  most  efficient  means  of  diagnosis  of  human  trypano- 
somiasis, other  causes  for  the  glandular  enlargement  being  absent  (J.  L.  Todd).^ 
The  parasites  ( Trypanosoma  hominis)  are  numerous  in  the  blood  during  the  feb- 
rile periods.  (For  technic  necessary  for  its  recognition  and  staining,  see  Malaria.) 
Sleeping  sickness,  which  is  due  to  a  lymphatic  infiltration  of  tiie  brain  with 
small  mononuclear  cells,  probably  constitutes  the  second  or  final  stage  of  human 
trypanosomiasis.  There  is  a  marked  rise  of  temperature  in  the  evenings. 
There  are  mental  dulness,  headache,  general  weakness,  and  sonmolence,  merg- 
ing into  coma  later. 

Infection  by  the  Trypanosoma  rhodesiensi  is  generally  more  rapid  and 
severe  than  infection  with  Trypanosoma  gambiense.  The  disease  runs  a 
course  of  four  or  five  months  as  compared  to  many  months  in  the  latter  infesta- 
tion, and  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  interstitial  keratitis. 

American  Trypanosomiasis, — Chagas  has  shown  that  trypanosomiasis 
exists  in  South  America.  The  disease  is  caused  by  Trypanosoma  cruzi,  which 
is  carried  by  certain  species  of  flies,  ticks,  and  fleas.  Ashford  says  that  the 
disease  is  chiefly  one  of  childhood,  the  brunt  of  the  disease  falling  upon  the 
central  nervous  system,  but  the  thyroid,  suprarenals,  and  heart  are  profoundly 
affected.  The  acute  form  is  characterized  by  periodically  recurring  high  fever, 
thyroid  hypertrophy,  edema  of  face,  general  lymphadenopathy,  splenic  en- 
largement, and,  in  severe  attacks,  symptoms  of  meningitis.  The  chronic  form 
is  characterized  by  marked  thyroiditis,  loss  of  hair,  lymphoglandular  hyper- 
trophy, a  dull  expression  of  the  face  with  a  peculiar  bluish-bronze  pallor, 
tachycardia,  intense  nervous  symptoms,  and  at  times  convulsions. 

Treatment. — Koch  advises  the  sacrifice  of  every  animal  whose  blood 
is  found  to  contain  the  parasite.  He  has  found  arsenic  to  be  a  specific  in  the 
treatment.  The  methods  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  prevent 
trypanosomiasis  are:  segregation,  notification,  and  measures  for  dealing  with 
animals  serving  as  carriers.  Dr.  Daniels  informs  me  that  atoxyl  in  ascending 
doses  has  been  found  effective.  Commencing  with  gr.  j,  every  second  day, 
the  dose  is  increased  to  gr.  iss  at  the  end  of  one  week,  to  gr.  ij  at  the  end  of 
another  week,  then  gr.  iiss  to  iij  every  second  day  for  a  year  or  more  after 
all  tr^-panosomes  have  disappeared.  Excellent  reports  from  the  use  of  Ehrlich's 
remedy  (arseno-phenyl-glycin)  have  been  received,  but  it  is  still  on  trial,  while 
salvarsan  has  also  given  splendid  results.  Antimony  in  the  form  of  tartar 
emetic  (0.05-0.1  gm.)  is  given  intravenously  with  good  results  also.  Atoxyl 
and  tartar  emetic  given  separately  but  at  very  close  intervals  have  also  been 
successfully  used.  The  treatment  of  the  African  and  American  form  is  the 
same. 

*  Jour,  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.^  October  15,  1908. 
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Lexshmaniasis 

These  are  specific  infectious  diseases  caused  by  the  protozoa  of  the  gmus 
leishmania.  The  systemic  condition  has  been  called  at  various  times  kala-azar, 
febrile  tropical  splenomegaly,  and  Dumdum  fever.  The  local  disease  of  the 
skin  is  called  oriental  sore. 

KALA-AZAR  (SYSTEMIC  LEISHMANIASIS) 

Definition. — It  is  a  chronic  disease,  characterized  by  anemia,  iiT^:ular 
fever,  emaciation,  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  enlarged  spleen,  and  by  a  pro- 
tozoon  organism,  Leishmania  donovani,  which  is  found  in  the  spleen,  liver, 
bone-marrow,  lymph-glands,  adrenab,  testicles,  intestinal  and  cutaneous 
ulcers,  inflammatory  exudates,  and  only  very  rarely  in  the  blood. 

The  disease  is  met  with  in  India,  Assam,  China,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  Epi- 
demics move  forward  very  slowly — about  14  miles  a  year — the  disease  clinging 
to  a  place  for  almost  five  years  and  then  disappearing. 

Etiology. — In  1885  Cunningham,  and  in  1901  Firth,  called  attention 
to  certain  minute  bodies  to  be  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  exudate  of 
the  base  of  the  oriental  sore  or  Delhi  boil.  In  November,  1900,  Leishman 
found  these  bodies  in  smears  from  the  spleen  of  a  case  of  Dumdum  fever  in  a 
soldier  invalided  home  from  India.  In  tihe  winter  of  1902-03  Major  Leishman 
noted  these  same  organisms  in  smears  of  blood  and  internal  organs  from 
a  trypanosome-infected  rat.  In  May,  1903,  he  published  these  observations, 
and  suggested  that  the  organisms  were  trypanosomes.  Soon  after  Donovan 
found  them  in  fluid  obtained  by  splenic  puncture  from  an  Indian,  hence  the 
name,  Leishman-Donovan  body.  Low,  Manson,  Rogers,  Bentley,  and  others 
have  since  found  them.  They  are  minute,  oat-shaped,  oval,  or  round  bodies, 
with  faintly  staining  protoplasm,  but  deeply  staining  chromatin  masses,  usually 
placed  at  opp)osite  jx)les  of  the  cell.  Rogers  succeeded  in  cultivating  these 
bodies  in  citrate  of  soda  solution,  typical  flagellated  organisms  resulting — the 
proof  of  their  nature.  Unlike  the  usual  type  of  trypanosomes,  the  flagellum 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  body  at  which  the  micronucleus  is  situated,  and 
it  does  not  p)ossess  an  undulating  membrane.  It  probably  escapes  from  the 
body  of  the  infected  individual  in  the  discharges  from  cutaneous  or  intestinal 
ulceration,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  intermediate  host  is  some  biting  insect 

Predisposing  Causes. — One-third  of  the  cases  occur  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  the  Hindus  were  more  frequently  affected  by  the  disease 
than  the  Mohammedans,  the  proportion  being  about  4  to  1  (Brahmachari). 

Symptoms. — There  is  fever,  irregular  in  type,  generally  remittent, 
often  comparatively  long  intermittent  periods,  the  whole  extending  over 
some  months.  The  fever  may  occur  in  ague-like  attacks.  A  dirty,  sallow, 
anemic  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  noted,  and  occasionally  areas 
of  pigmentation.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver  occur  early,  the  former 
being  an  invariable  accompaniment,  while  the  latter  is  less  constant.  Dyspnea, 
emaciation,  progressive  and,  finally,  extreme  weakness,  and  more  or  less 
edema  are  present.  Leukopenia,  in  which  the  prop>ortion  of  white  or  red 
corpuscles  may  be  less  than  1  to  1000  with  relative  low  p>olymorphonuclear 
counts,  is  almost  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  Cutaneous  and  intestinal  ulcera- 
tion develop  various  hemorrhages  or  purpura,  and  these,  in  an  extremely 
emaciated  individual  with  a  large  protuberant  belly,  make  a  picture  fairly 
characteristic.  Death  often  results  from  some  intercurrent  affection.  Among 
the  commoner  complications  are  pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosb,  abscesses, 
and  splenalgia  due  to  infarcts  in  the  spleen. 
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Prognosis. — ^Manson  regards  the  disease  as  absolutely  hopeless;  he 
has  never  seen  a  case  recover.  Rogers  places  the  mortality  at  96  per  cent. 
Donovan  gives  an  equally  gloomy  prognosis. 

Treatment. — ^Tonic  and  hygienic.  Quinin  is  of  no  special  value,  but  may 
be  employed  with  iron  and  arsenic.  Bahadur^  has  treated  kala-azar  with 
injections  of  metallic  antimony  in  normal  saline  solution.  Tartar  emetic  is 
also  given  intravenously  and  apparently  is  a  specific,  though  many  in- 
jections are  necessary.  When  pK)ssible,  segregate  infected  cases,  since  no 
other  known  method  of  prevention  exists,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  once  developed, 
it  proceeds  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Dermal  Leishmaniasis, — The  oriental  sore — Delhi  or  Bagdad  boil,  a  local 
infection,  without  constitutional  symptoms — is  due  to  the  Leishmania  tropica, 
indistinguishable  by  its  morphologic  characteristics  from  the  Leishmania 
donovani,  but  it  is  not  fatal,  and  one  attack,  as  a  rule,  gives  immunity.  Manson 
says  it  has  been  noted  that  oriental  sore  is  peculiar  to  camel-using  countries, 
and  if  this  really  be  due  to  the  same  leishmania  as  kala-azar,  that  a  reduction 
in  virulence  of  the  organism  has  been  attained  by  passage  through  the  camel, 
as  is  the  case  with  small-pox  in  its  passage  through  the  cow.  The  inference 
is,  therefore,  that  the  virus  of  oriental  sore  should  be  employed  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  against  kala-azar.  The  disease  prevails  at  all  ages,  in  both  sexes, 
and  shows  a  predilection  for  the  natives  and  old  residents. 

Brazilian  dermal  leishmaniasis,  according  to  Ashford,  is  "a  clinical  variety 
of  oriental  sore,  although  the  organism  is  apparently  identical  and  the  skin 
lesion  the  same."  The  disease  is  extremely  prevalent  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
Paraguay.  The  ulceration  involves  chiefly  the  soft  tissues  of  the  nasopharynx 
and  is  horribly  mutilating. 

Treatment  of  dermal  leishmaniasis  is  the  same  as  the  systemic  form. 


PSOROSPERMIASIS 

Psorosperms  belong  to  the  lowest  form  of  protozoa.  They  are  also  known 
as  sporozoa,  and,  because  of  their  parasitic  relation  to  cells,  as  cytozoa,  A 
common  form  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig  (Sarcocystis  miescheri).  The 
Amwba  coli  of  amebic  dysentery  belongs  to  the  protozoa.  Various  coccidia 
may  occur  in  man  (e,  g.,  Sarcoq^stis  hominis)  to  produce  the  disease  indicated 
by  this  heading. 

(a)  Internal  Psorospormiasis, — In  man  hepatic  disease  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  rabbit  is  produced  by  the  Coccidium  oriforme.  The  tumors  formed 
by  the  coccidia  may  be  palpable,  and  the  liver  may  be  quite  tender.  Some 
chilliness  and  fever,  malaise,  and  stujwr  passing  into  coma  have  been  observed. 
Death  was  caused  on  the  fourteenth  dav  in  a  case  admitted  to  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital  (Osier).  The  necropsy  showed  whitish  neoplasms  in  the  peritoneum, 
omentum,  kidneys,  pericardium,  liver,  and  spleen. 

In  the  intestinal  variety  of  internal  psoros  per  miosis  nausea  and  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  and  the  typhoid  state  may  lx»  manifested.  Involvement  of  the 
kidneys  has  caused  hematuria  and  frequency  of  urination. 

(6)  External  Psorospermiasis. — Cutaneous  psorospermiasis,  one  form 
of  which  was  formerly  called  keratosis  foUicularis,  is  characterized  by  lesions 
at  first  of  a  hard,  crusty,  papular  typt»,  later  l>ecoming  confluent,  and  situated 
on  the  face,  lumlm-ahdominal,  and  inguinal  regions.     These  papillomatous 

*  Indian  Med.  Gaz.^  Calcutta,  December,  1916. 
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growths  contain  either  parasitic  sporozoa  or,  as  suggested  by  Montgomery 
and  others,  parasites  that  belong  to  the  blastomyces. 

In  carcinoma,  epithelioma,  and  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple  coccidia 
are  readily  found  in  and  between  the  pathologic  epithelial  cells,  but  whether 
they  have  an  etiologic  bearing  upon  these  malignant  affections  is  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty. 

Prophylaxis  consists  in  cleanliness  and  care  in  preparing  such  food  vegetables 
as  spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  other  greens  that  may  possibly  be  contam- 
inated by  the  excreta  of  the  lower  animals  liable  to  psoroform  infection. 

The  treatment  of  psorospermiasis  is  largely  symptomatic,  though  rectal 
injections  of  a  solution  of  quinin  (1  :  5000  to  1  :  1000)  may  be  tried.  Potas- 
sium iodid  in  ascending  doses  has  been  recommended. 


MALARIAL  FEVER 

(ChUU  and  Fever;  Fever  and  Ague;  Swamp  Fever) 

Definition. — An  infectious,  non-contagious  disease  caused  by  the  hema- 
tozoon  of  Laveran.  It  is  characterized  by  splenic  enlargement,  brief  febrile 
attacks  which  recur  periodically,  melanemia,  and  a  tendenpy  in  protracted 
cases  to  irregular  fever  and  extreme  anemia.  The  following  subvarieties 
will  be  discussed:  (I)  Intermittent  fever;  (II)  pernicious  iniermiUerU;  (III) 
remittent  fever;  (IV)  malarial  cachexia;  (V)  masked  intermittent,  and  (VI) 
malarial  hemaiuna. 

Historic  Note. — ^There  are  few  diseases  with  which  the  profession  has  been 
acquainted  longer  than  with  malaria,  and  chief  among  ihe  eariiest  known 
hotbeds  of  this  disease  were  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Pontine  marshes  about  the 
latter,  and  the  swamps  along  the  lower  Danube.  It  is  pretty  generally  believed 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  diminishing.  This 
view  is  fully  corroborated  by  my  own  observation,  upK)n  the  cases  from  four 
leading  hospitals  of  Philadelphia.  The  drying  of  marshy  districts  of  a  malarious 
character,  thereby  rendering  them  unsuited  to  the  development  of  the  mosquito, 
is  the  cause  of  this  decreased  prevalence. 

New  England,  once  a  region  in  which  the  disease  was  very  prevalent,  now 
affords  few  cases.  Again,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  severer  forms  of  malaria  prevailed  extensively  in  the  past,  a  marked 
tendency  to  progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  has  also  been  ob- 
served. In  foreign  lands  (England  and  Continental  Europe)  the  constantly 
decreasing  prevalence  and  virulence  of  this  disease  have  been  noted  by  numerous 
careful  observers.  The  relation  between  malaria  and  the  mosquito  is  suggested 
in  the  writings  of  such  ancient  authors  as  Columella  and  Varro.  The  peasants 
say  **in  such  a  place  there  is  much  fever  because  it  is  full  of  mosquitos.'' 
Shepherds  returning  from  the  European  mountains  to  their  cabins  smoked 
them  to  drive  out  the  mosquitos.  The  sheep  occupied  the  cabins  at  periods, 
when  the  famished  mosquitos  inflicted  their  bites  upon  these  animals,  after 
which  they  showed  little  tendency  to  bite  man  (an  ancient  prophylaxis). 
Mbii  is  the  term  used  in  Eastern  Africa  for  both  malaria  and  the  mosquito. 

In  1848  Noth,  of  America,  maintained  that  both  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
were  transported  by  the  mosquito,  and  King  in  1883  showed  that  malaria 
was  transmitted  in  this  manner.  In  1891  Laveran  recognized  the  mosquito 
as  an  intermediary  host  of  this  parasite.  Similar  views  were  held  by  Pfeiffer 
and  Koch  in  1892  and  Bignami  in  1894. 
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Pathology. — ^The  chief  and  most  constant  morbid  lesions  are  attributable 
to  the  direct  effect  of  the  malarial  parasites  upon  the  blood.  The  symp- 
tomatic anemia  (often  quite  pronounced)  results  from  the  destruction  of  red 
corpuscles  by  the  parasites.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  an  accumulation 
of  pigment  in  the  blood  and  in  certain  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the 
spleen  and  liver.  Thb  pigmentation  is  due  to  a  combination  of  pigments 
which  are  deposited  in  the  organs  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  erythro- 
cytes which  liberate  hemoglobin,  which  is  transformed  into  hemosiderin  in 
the  tissues,  and  melanin,  the  pigment  of  the  parasite. 

The  spleen  is  engorged  with  blood,  and  at  first  is  swollen  (chiefly  during 
the  febrile  paroxysm),  but  it  soon  becomes  permanently  enlarged  ("ague-cake")- 
A  rare  accident  in  intermittent  fever  is  rupture  of  the  spleen.  Hemorrhagic 
infarcts  are  occasionally  presented  by  this  organ. 

The  liver  is  also  engorged,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  spleen. 

The  heart  chambers  may  be  found  to  be  acutely  dilated.  Neuritis  has  been 
observed  by  Gowers,  Bamstark,  Ewald,  and  V.  P.  Gibney.  W.  G.  Spiller^ 
reported  a  case  that  showed  partial  sclerosis  of  the  motor  tracts,  and  recent 
hemorrhages  within  the  left  internal  capsule  {vide  Pernicious  Malarial  Inter- 
mittent, also  Remittent  Malarial  Fever). 

Etiology. — Parasitology. — Our  knowledge  of  the  malarial  parasite 
may  be  discussed  under  six  heads:  (1)  Discovery  of  the  Plasmodium  malarise 
in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease.  (2)  Its  developmental 
cycle  in  man  (sporulation),  as  shown  by  Golgi  in  1885.  (3)  The  discovery, 
by  MacCallum,  of  its  method  of  sexual  fertilization.  (4)  Its  fertilization  and 
development  in  an  intermediate  host  (the  mosquito),  as  first  pointed  out  by 
Surgeon-Major  Ross.  (5)  The  observations  of  the  Italian  school,  showing  its 
method  of  re-entering  the  tissues  of  man.  (6)  The  cultivation  by  Bass  of  the 
parasite  in  vitro, 

(1)  In  1880  Laveran  discovered  the  malarial  parasite,  but  it  was  not  until 
1883,  when  Marchiafava,  CelH,  and  Golgi  published  their  confirmatory  investi- 
gations, that  the  parasitic  origin  of  the  disease  was  accepted. 

(2)  Laveran  and  Golgi  observed  that  certain  parasites,  especially  those 
found  in  estivo-autumnal  fever,  developed  into  peculiar  crescentic  bodies 
(gametocytes).  Other  more  rounded,  ring-like  bodies  were  seen  to  display 
abnormal  agitation  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  being  withdrawn  from 
the  body,  followed  by  the  discharge  from  the  protoplasm  of  several  filamentous 
bodies  or  flagella  (microgametocytes).  The  latter  were  seen  to  separate  from 
the  parent  cell,  after  which  they  were  observed  swimming  independently  in  the 
blood. 

(3)  The  significance  of  both  the  crescentic  and  flagellated  bodies  was  first 
described  by  \V.  G.  MacCallum,  of  the  United  States,  in  1897.  While  studying 
the  life-history  of  the  "halteridium,"  it  was  noted  that  a  limited  number  of  ellip- 
soid bodies  were  produced,  corresponding  to  the  crescentic  bodies  seen  in  human 
malaria.  Certain  of  these  bodies  were  hyaline,  others  granular,  and  it  was  the 
former  variety  only  that  developed  flagella.  A  flagellum,  on  swimming  away 
from  the  mother  cell,  was  seen  to  display  peculiar  agitation  on  approaching  one 
of  the  granular  bodies  (crescentic).  One  of  the  flagella  was  seen  to  enter  the  gran- 
ular l)ody  and  effect  a  symbiosis  with  it  {sexual  fertilization).  Fertilization  was 
followed  by  a  short  rest,  after  which  the  granular  body  assumed  a  worm- 
like form,  and  then  swam  slowly  away,  its  pointed  end  directed  foremost  and 
trailing  behind  it  pigment  particles,  which  had  been  situated  within  its  pro- 
toplasm. Later  MacCallum  was  able  to  confirm  these  investigations  by  a 
microscopic  study  of  the  blood  from  a  case  of  malaria  (estivo-autunmal)  in 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  «Sci.,  December,  1900. 
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man,  the  flagella  being  formed  after  exposure  to  the  air.  In  human  malaria 
sexual  fertilization  takes  place  in  the  mosquito's  stomach  or  middle  intestine 
within  the  first  twelve  hours. 

(4)  Manson  correctly  supposed  that  the  mosquito  sucked  blood  from 
malarial  subjects.  Surgeon-Major  Ross/  of  Liverpool,  began  his  investiga- 
tions in  India  in  1895  by  endeavoring  to  determine  what  became  of  the 
parasite  after  fertilization  in  the  mosquito's  stomach.  During  August  and 
September,  1897,  two  members  of  the  species  Anopheles  mactdipennis,  bred 
from  the  larvae,  were  fed  on  the  blood  of  patients  containing  crescents,  and  he 
found  that  peculiar  spheroidal  cells  developed  on  the  walls  of  their  stomachs, 
which  convinced  him  that  "these  cells  constituted  the  long-sought  mosquito 
stage  of  the  parasite"  (zygote). 

In  1898  Ross  studied  the  "zygotes  of  protozoma"  of  birds.  He  found  that 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  outer  coats  of  the  mosquito's  stomach.  The 
zygote  grows  rapidly,  without  movement  or  change  in  form,  protruding  into 
the  insect's  body  cavity.  Later  its  capsule  becomes  easily  perceptible  and  the 
cell  substance  is  seen  to  divide  into  from  10  to  12  "meres."  In  from  one  to 
three  weeks,  depending  on  the  external  temperature,  the  zygote  matures,  when 
each  mere  contains  a  number  of  delicate,  "thread-like"  blasts. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  parasite  is  the  rupture  of  its  capsule, 
setting  free  these  "thread-like"  blasts  within  the  insect's  body;  they  are  then 
carried  by  the  blood's  currents  to  all  its  tissues,  more  particularly  into  the 
insect's  salivary  gland.  The  common  duct  of  the  salivary  gland  of  the  mosquito 
(genus  Anopheles)  passes  along  the  middle  stylet  of  the  proboscis,  opening  at 
its  extremity,  and  a  portion  of  the  secretion  of  this  gland  is  poured  into  the 
wound  caused  by  the  insect's  bite.  In  the  human  body  the  blasts  return  to  the 
amebulae,  with  which  the  life-history  of  this  parasite  began. 

(5)  In  1898  Grassi  found  three  chief  species  of  the  mosquito  in  malarious 
localities,  the  Anopheles  claviger  being  constantly  present.  King's  experi- 
ments show  several  species  of  anopheles  to  be  efficient  hosts:  Anopheles 
punctipvnyiis,  Anopheles  crucians.  Anopheles  quadrimacvloius^  The  latter 
species  has  been  considered  to  be  the  principal  one  concerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  malaria  in  the  United  States.  Manson  gives  32  members  of  the  family 
Anophelinee,  which  have  been  shown,  with  more  or  less  precision,  to  be  hosts 
of  the  malarial  parasites.  Banks  has  shown  conclusively  that  Myzoviyia 
ludlmvi  should  be  added  to  the  list.  The  chief  carrier  in  the  Philippines  b 
the  Anopheles  fcbrifer — a  stream  breeder,  widely  distributed. 

In  November,  1898,  Bastianelli,  Bignami,-  and  Grassi  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  by  feeding  mosquitos  the  blood  from  persons  suffering  from 
estivo-autumnal  fever,  confirming  the  findings  described  by  Ross  in  August, 
1897.  These  investigations  showed  the  mode  of  infection;  that  healthy  mos- 
quitos became  infected  by  sucking  blood  from  malarial  patients,  and  that  in 
from  eiejht  to  twenty-one  days  such  insects  may  infect  healthy  men  by  their 
bite.  One  mosquito  may  infect  many  persons,  and  may  possess  this  jx)wer  for 
an  indefinite  period  "since  not  all  of  the  germinal  threads  escape  from  the 
venoniosalivary  gland"  (A.  Woldert).^  Neither  the  common  house  mosquito 
(genus  Culex)  nor  the  Anopheles  nigripines  takes  part  as  an  intermediary  host 
for  this  parasite.  The  fact  that  mosquitos  (Anopheles  claviger)  are  known  to 
occupy  non-malarious  districts  proves  the  innocence  of  the  uninfected  insects. 
A  single  case  of  malaria  transported  to  such  territory  often  results  in  an  epi- 
demic. 

1  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  December  18,  1897. 

*  "Malaria  and  Mosquitos,"  The  Lancet,  January  13,  1900. 

^  Jour.  Amir.  Med.  Assoc,  Februar>'  3,  1900. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  I.  and  II.* 


The  drawings  were  mode  with  the  awutancc  of  the  camera  lurida  from  specimens  of  fre«h 
blood.  A  Winckel  microscope,  objective  H  (oil  immereion).  ocular  4«  was  OMd.  Ficuree  4«  13%  23. 
24,  and  42  of  Plate  I.  were  drawn  from  fresh  blood,  without  the  camera  lucida. 

PLATE  1. 
The  Parasite  of  Tertian  Fever. 

1.— Normal  red  rori'"«clf». 

2,  a,  A.—YounK  hyaline  f<inns.    In  4.  a  corpuscle  contains  three  distinct  parasitci. 

n,  21.— Bc'^inniut  i»f  riiKmfiiiJiiinn.    The  i»arai«it(.'  wu*  ••bserved  to  form  a  true  ring  by  the  con 
Tluence  of  twi*  {•.^eunopoaia.    During  observation  the  body  burst  fW>u  the  corpuscle,  wnfcn  became 
decolorized  ami  disappvureil  from  view.    The  panwite  became, almost  immediately, deformed  and 
motionless,  as  shown  in  Fijr.  21. 

rt,  7,  .V— Partly  developed  i>ignicnted  forms. 

y.— Full-;jri>wn  Imdy. 

10-14.— .*k-irmentin2'JK>die8. 

1.x— Form  .simuluiiug  a  segmenting  bodv.  Thu  siguificauce  of  these  forms,  seveiml  of  which 
have  U'en  ob«erv*Ml.  wjis  n«>t  clear  tt>  Drs.  Thayer  and  Hewt-tson,  who  had  never  met  with  similar 
1)1  idles  in  Rtuined  siieciniens  so  as  to  be  able  t^i'^tudy  the  titnicture  of  the  individual  fegmeoti. 

Iti.  IT.— Precocious  seemenlaiii»n. 

IS,  T.».  2«).—Larir»"  swollen  and  fratnnenting  extracellular  bodies. 

J2.— Flagellate  bi>dy. 

23.  24.  -Vacuolization. 

•    Thk  Parasite  of  Quartan  Fever. 

"2o.— Normal  red  oorpusfle. 
•2r>.— Yoinij:  hyaline  form. 


•27-31.— 'rradtial  developni»Mit  of  the  intrarorpuscular  bodies. 
;V».— Full-grown  \y»\y.    The  .substance  of  the  red  cnrpuscl 


rpuscle  is  no  more  vitible  In  theflresh 

ojMTlmen. 

:^rt-;t'.^.— Sr^menl inif  IxxiifS. 

lo.— l.iirg*'  swollt^n  i.'Xtra«.'»'llular  form. 

11.— FlHe»'llat»-  1mi«\j'. 

42.— Vaciiuli/ntinii. 

PLATE   II. 
Thk  P.ar.\site  of  .Estivu-autumnal  Fever. 

:.  2    -'^iiiJill  r''f:intiv»'  riuir  liki- iMwlies. 

{-•'•.— i.areHf  ili^k-likH  Hnd  jniu->».»id  forms. 

7.--  Khig-Iik*'  ImmIv  with  a  ft-w  piijuienitjrauiil's  in  a  brassy,  shrunken  cor]Miscle. 

'«.  '.'.  i  •.  IJ.  -'Similar  |iij:in»'iitiMi  bodies*. 

'. '.— .\mel)o]il  IhkIv  with  pigment. 

HMlywitli  a  Ji'iitritl  ilump  of  pigmi-iit  in  a  «-,i)rpU'*elH,  sliowiii^:  a  rt-traction  of  the  hom-v 
_'!  i  -in  '•■•iiruijilnir  siih:4t;i;:ce  about  the  parasite 

Il-_-i  -Ijir;;«r  f»>dit*«  with  rciitral  pigiuent  clum|K«  or  blocks. 

21-21.     '^••■JM.intiug  buiic- from  the  spb.-rn.     Fig^.  21-2:.'.  rciiri'sent  one  Itody  wheri-  thv  iMitir. 
iifKM-^*'  ..f  syginrntatioii   wii>  observed.     Tli»'  tiegments,  eighteen  in  number,  were  aci'urately 
i-ouniii!   JM'ff.r"   -I'prtrutioii,  ii<  in  Fi^.  23.    The  .su<ld»'ii  ."••paration  of  tli*-  s<*gm«'ijtf<,  iM-inirrinu  a> 
'ii'tucli  *'»m«'  retMuiim:  nieinbrfine  were  ruptnn*d.  wa*;  iii>««'rvt'd. 

2'>-;i.; — (  n;-«eiit«'  au-1  ovojtl  bodie>.     !< ig^.  :>i)  and  :*.l   ffpreseiit  oue  biniy,  whicli   was  seen  l«> 
••xTrii.lr  xinw  Iv,  jiii'l  liittT  to  w^th>l'-MW.  tw<.  ronii<l»'«l  ]irol ru*i« iii> 

;H.  :'..'».— Ko"' I  rill  biidii'v. 

■'".  -  ■•  ^iennuaiii'!!."'  fVuLrnui.tation 

".7-   Vnruolizatioii  ..f  a  rri-vcirit. 

iv-lo.  —  FJaiTi-'ilati'iii  1  ln'  ti«un  *  r»p!«-*ciit  oiii*  or^'auism.  The  blinnl  was  taken  from  the  ear 
1*  1  r»  p.  !!•.. :  at  1  17t1,».  boily  wa^  a-  r-'preMtitiM!  in  rin.  :>.  At  4.27  tli.'  flagclla  aplK'ared ;  at  I.  -^ 
!wi«>f  tin-  tiaiiella  li.id  alr«'a<l\  bn-krii  away  fri>i!i  iii'.- I'lother  b.Mly. 

ti-T- — I'haiT'ii  yto<iv      'l'r.M«-<l  \\  ilh  the  <'.nnrr.i  I'li-iMa. 

'  The"*'  iilij>traii«'ii>  an-  iipr'nbiced  by  iH.rmi»>-ioii  tmin  the  article  by  I.Jrs.  Thayer  and  Hewel- 

'■  11  in  7'-'  J>-hii.'  Ifiijjhfii>  !/ii''j.fi''  Ai'';if.  ■♦.•.  \i.i.  V  .  lv»'< 
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(6)  Bass  has  succeeded  in  growing  the  malarial  parasites  in  the  test-tube. 
He  employs  as  his  media  0.1  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  glucose  to  which 
is  added  10  c.c.  of  defibrinated  blood,  the  whole  being  incubated  at  40°  C. 
(104°  F.).  It  has  been  shown  as  a  result  of  Bass's  method  of  growing  the  para- 
site that  Plasmodium  falciparum  in  its  older  forms  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
clump,  thus  proving  that  the  parasites  clump  in  the  capillaries  and  consequently 
make  malignant  malaria  an  extremely  grave  disorder. 

The  malarial  parasite  of  Laveran  belongs  to  a  subclass  of  the  protozoa 
known  as  hematozoa  (hcBmamebas),  Of  the  latter,  three  varieties,  correspond- 
ing with  the  three  leading  clinical  forms  of  the  affection,  have  been  distinguished 
in  man,  and  the  evolution  of  two  of  these  parasites  at  least  takes  place  within 
the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Manson  describes  five  species  which  he  classifies 
as  follows: 

Benign  \  q^    .        [  do  not  form  crescents. 

( Quotidian — pigmented        1 
Malignant  -!  Quotidian — unpigmented    \  form  crescents. 
I  Tertian  ) 

They  enter  the  red  cells  in  the  form  of  small,  non-pigmented  plasmodia, 
exhibiting  ameboid  motion,  and  then  feed  upon  their  host,  transforming, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hemoglobin  of  the  latter  into  dark  pigment  granules 
as  they  develop.  The  special  varieties  of  the  malarial  parasite  as  observed 
in  microscopic  studies  of  the  blood  of  human  beings  will  be  described  separately. 

(1)  The  Hcemameba  Causing  Tertian  Intermittent  Fever, — ^This  begins 
its  asexual  cycle  of  evolution  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  as  a  small  hyaline 
ameba.  Its  development  b  attended  with  the  appearance  in  its  interior  of 
fine,  brown,  motile  granules  in  the  form  of  pigment,  and  when  matured  it 
about  equals  the  size  of  a  normal  red  corpuscle.  It  now  assumes  a  spheric 
form,  the  pigment  collecting  centrally,  and  sporulation  into  fifteen  to  twenty 
or  more  segments  follows.  The  tertian  parasites  are  exceedingly  numerous 
in  the  blood,  and  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  their  life  cycle  almost 
simultaneously,  the  sp)orulation  of  an  entire  generation  occurring  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  (Golgi).  The  occurrence  of  the  malarial  paroxysms  fol- 
lows the  process  of  spK)rulation,  which  is  attended,  most  probably,  with  the 
development  of  a  toxin,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  attributable 
chiefly  to  the  effects  of  the  latter.  The  red  corpuscle  that  includes  the  parasite 
becomes  enlarged  and  decolorized  as  the  latter  develops.  The  parasite  of 
tertian  intermittent  runs  its  cycle  in  about  forty-eight  hours.  Hence  infection 
by  a  single  generation  would  result  in  sporulation  every  second  day,  followed 
by  the  malarial  paroxysm.  Quite  commonly,  infection  by  two  groups  of  para- 
sites occurs  on  successive  days,  and,  since  each  has  a  definite  period  of  evolu- 
tion, a  daily  malarial  paroxysm  is  the  result  (quotidian  intermittent).  Mul- 
tiple infection  with  this  parasite  may  occur,  but  with  great  rarity. 

(2)  The  U(Bmaineba  Causing  Quartan  Fever. — This  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  tertian  parasite  at  the  beginning  of  its  asexual  career,  but  later 
difFerences  are  clearly  j)erceptible.  Its  amel)oid  movements  are  more  delib- 
erate, and  its  pigment  granules  are  coarser,  darker,  and  also  less  motile  than 
those  of  the  tertian  organisms.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  does  not  attain  the  size 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  during  sponilation  the  segments  {five  to  ten  in 
numl)er)  encircle  in  an  orderly  way  the  central  pigment  mass  or  clump, 
"rosettes"  of  great  beauty  thus  being  formeil.  The  red  blood-corpuscle  that 
harlwrs  the  quartan  parasite  contracts  upon  its  destroyer,  appears  shriveled, 
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and  its  color  changes  at  the  same  time  from  the  normal  to  a  deep  greenish  or 
bronzed  tint.  It  sporulates  about  seventy-two  hours  after  it  enters  the  red 
corpuscle;  hence,  if  only  one  group  of  parasites  be  present,  febrile  attacks  occur 
every  fourth  day — quartan  intermittent.  On  the  other  hand,  double  quartan 
infection  results  in  paroxysms  on  two  successive  days,  followed  by  an  inter- 
mission lasting  one  day,  while  triple  infection,  or  the  presence  of  three  groups, 
causes  daily  paroxysms — the  quotidian  intermittent.  Infection  by  more  than 
three  groups  of  the  quartan  parasite  may  occur,  but  is  very  rare. 

(3)  The  Hcemameha  Cavsin^  EstiwMiiUumnal  Fevers. — ^The  endogenous 
cycle  of  this  variety  is  evolved  chiefly  in  certain  of  the  internal  viscera,  and 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  in  the  various  stages  of  the  disease 
does  not  always  give  a  positive  result,  as  in  benign  tertian  and  quartan.  The 
organism  invades  the  red  blood-corpuscle,  but  to  what  extent  b  questionable. 
It  is  a  quite  small  hyaline  body,  its  size  at  maturity  scarcely  equaling  one-half 
the  dimensions  of  the  red  corpuscle,  and  it  accumulates  a  few  fine  pigment 
granules.  The  parasite  may  be  found  in  the  later  stages  in  the  blood  from 
certain  internal  viscera,  as  the  spleen.  After  the  condition  has  lasted  a  time 
characterictic  oval  and  cresentic  bodies,  which  are  more  or  less  refractive, 
may  be  observed  in  the  fresh  blood.  These  so-called  "sickle-form  bodies" 
show  central  rods  and  clumps  of  coarse  pigment,  and  are  connected  with  the 
malignant  type  of  malarial  fevers.  Ring-form  bodies,  and  at  times,  the  signet- 
ring  forms  are  observed.  The  red  corpuscle,  at  whose  expense  the  parasite 
develops,  assumes  a  brassy-green  hue,  becoming  shriveled  and  crenated. 
Mary  Rowley-Lawson^  believes  that  the  malarial  parasite  is  always  extra- 
cellular, attached  to  the  outside  of  the  erythrocytes  by  means  of  i)seudopodi. 
She  believes,  further,  that  the  parasites  migrate  from  cell  to  cell  and  thus  each 
parasite  may  kill  several  cells.  In  this  way  she  explains  the  anemia  of  malaria, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  parasites  in  the  blood. 

It  would  appear  from  the  studies  of  Manson,  Marchiafava,  Bignami, 
and  Surgeon  Craig*  that  two  varieties  of  parasite  are  concerned — quotidian 
and  tertian  forms  of  autumnal  fevers  {vide  table,  p.  325). 

The  parasites  of  tertian  estivo-autumnal  fever  are  larger  than  the  quotidian 
parasite,  and  during  the  hyaline  stage  the  signet-ring  form,  sluggish  ameboid 
movement,  clear-cut  refractive  outline,  and  the  occurrence  of  one  organism 
in  a  blood-cell  which  is  not  wrinkled  are  observed ;  during  the  pigmented  stage, 
the  ameboid  movement  and  fine  granular  motile  pigment.  Segmentation 
takes  place  outside  the  corpuscle.  Crescents  are  large,  slender,  and  deeply 
pigmented  (see  Plate  II). 

The  quotidian  parasite  is  smaller,  at  times  actively  ameboid,  and  more 
than  one  parasite  may  occupy  a  single  red  cell,  which  is  usually  wrinkled. 
Their  pigment  is  motionless,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  short  rods.  Unpig- 
mented  parasites  also  occur  (Manson).  Crescents  are  small,  plump,  and  often 
present  a  double  outline.     Segmentation  occurs  within  the  red  corpuscle. 

Derclopmeni  of  FJagrUa. — Some  of  the  crescents  become  oviod  with  scattered 
pigment;  this  in  turn  l>ecomes  more  or  less  spheric,  the  pigment  forming  a 
central  ring;  "this  finally  approaches  the  periphery,  the  whole  parasite  becomes 
violently  agitated,  throwing  out  flagella,  which  have  a  wave-like  motion, 
many  of  which  break  away"  (Wright). 

Predisposing  Cat^ses. — (1)  Soil. — Fresh-water  marshes  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  mosciuitos,  and  are  most  fruitful  in  influencing  their  growth  when  located 
near  the  coast  and  tainted  with  salt  water.  Again,  marshy  districts  aflording 
luxuriant  vegetation  are  notorious  as  malarial  foci.     Keeping  in  remembrance 

*  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1914,  xix,  450. 

2  New  Yark  Med.  Jour.,  December  23,  1899. 
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the  foregoing  facts,  we  can  readily  see  why  malaria  is  unusually  prevalent 
in  certain  countries  (chiefly  tropical),  and  why  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  low- 
lying  estuaries  and  the  deltas  of  rivers.  The  same  facts  explain  satisfactorily 
why  certain  districts  which  were  very  liable  to  the  affection  should  have  be- 
come, as  the  result  of  denudation  of  the  virgin  soil  and  its  subsequent  drainage 
and  cultivation,  entirely  free  from  the  complaint.  Epidemics  following  the 
upturning  or  the  removal  of  the  surface  of  the  virgin  soil  are  probably  due  to 
impK)rtation  of  the  disease  (or  infected  mosquitoa),  and  are  common  on  the 
frontier  of  the  South  and  West. 

(2)  Climate. — ^Malaria  is  more  prevalent  in  tropical  and  subtropical  than 
in  temperate  climates,  and  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  polar  zones. 
Hence  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  States  of 
our  own  country. 

(3)  Bapidly  growini;  trees  dry  the  soil  by  absorbing  enormous  quantities  of 
water.  In  the  Roman  Campagna  extensive  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  eucalyptus  tree,  districts  protected  in  this  manner  becoming  almost 
entirely  free  from  malaria  in  a  few  years,  the  environment  being  unsuited  to  the 
mosquito. 

(4)  Seasons. — In  temperate  latitudes  most  cases  are  developed  in  the 
autumn,  the  maximal  period  corresponding  with  the  month  of  September. 
This  dictum  is  based  upon  4841  cases  of  malaria  gathered  by  the  author  from 
the  records  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  hospitals.*  Cases  that  develop  before 
the  Anopheles  claviger  makes  its  appearance  (in  June)  are  possibly  relapses. 
A  continued  temperature  below  65°  F.  (18.3°  C.)  does  not  permit  of  the  develop- 
ment of  sexual  fonps  in  anopheles  and  kills  those  already  matured.  In  the 
tropics  the  case  seems  to  be  different,  the  two  maximum  periods — spring  and 
autumn — obtain.  Statistics  from  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  collected  from  1864 
to  1898,  show  the  maximum  number  of  cases  to  occur  in  August,  September, 
October,  November,  and  July,  respectively,  and  in  June  the  minimum  number. 

(5)  Persons  occupying  the  upper  stories  of  a  house  or  living  on  elevations 
are  affected  with  relative  infrequency,  for  the  reason  that  mosquitos  are 
always  found  near  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  air-currents  are  feeble.  This 
fact  also  explains  nocturnal  infection. 

(6)  Race  exerts  little  influence,  but  in  the  United  States  negroes  are  slightly 
less  susceptible  than  the  whites. 

(7)  Sex  is  without  effect  when  men  and  women  are  equally  exjwsed.  Cases 
are,  however,  vastly  more  frequent  among  males  because  of  their  increased 
liability  to  mosquito  bites  while  following  certain  occupations  (agriculture, 
marshndraining).  On  the  other  hand,  Clark*  claims  that  the  pregnant  state 
encourages  attacks  of  malaria.  The  5044  cases  collected  by  me  gave  the 
numerical  proportion  of  6  to  1  in  faver  of  males. 

(8)  Age. — Children  are  more  susceptible  than  adults. 

(9)  The  disease  may  flare  up  after  either  an  accident  or  surgical  operation. 

Immunity. — There  are  individuals  immune  from  malaria  and  experi- 
mental malaria.  An  individual  may  present  this  proj)erty  after  a  mild  fever 
has  been  cured  by  quinin.  Maurel  has  shown  that  when  living  in  the  malarious 
district  whites  may  in  time  show  marked  immunity.  By  the  use  of  methylene- 
blue  and  euchinin  immunity  may  be  established  against  the  inoculation  of 
from  1  to  2  grams  of  estivo-autumnal  blood. 

Incubation. — According  to  Bignami  and  Bastianelli,  the  period  of 
incubation  for  experimental  malaria  is:  Quartan,  fifteen  days;  spring  tertian, 
twelve   days;   estivo-autumnal    tertian,    five   days.     The   administration   of 

»  Univ.  Med.  Mag.,  May,  1897. 
*J<mr.  Exper.  Med.,  October,  1916. 
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potassium  bromid,  potassium  iodid,  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  antipyrin,  and 
phenocoll  may  result  in  a  longer  period.  Angelo  Celli  has  seen  spring  tertian 
show  incubation  of  twenty-two  days,  and  the  estivo-autumnal  tertian,  seven- 
teen days. 

Epidemiology. — Estivo-autumnal  fevers  are  rare  in  their  recurrence, 
while  mild  tertian  and  quartan  prevail  with  each  new  spring,  and  the  first 
cases  of  tertian  are  noted  to  occur  in  the  same  houses  in  which  the  last  recur- 
rences of  these  fevers  appeared.  After  the  first  cases  there  is  a  lapse  of  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  days,  after  which  the  epidemic  spreads.  The  life  and 
habits  of  the  Anopheles  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  epidemics — "either  the 
first  cases  of  these  fevers  in  July  are  recurrences  of  a  previous  infection,  or  the 
very  first  cases  of  these  fevers  in  July  are  primary"  (Celli).  "Both  hypotheses 
are  possible.  In  both  we  have  to  deal  with  a  contagion  circulating,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  temporary  host  (man)  and  the  definitive  host  (mosquito),  a 
contagion  which,  by  means  of  the  blood  of  the  relapsing  cases  of  the  preceding 
year,  is  transmitted  by  the  agency  of  mosquitos,  and  starts  the  epidemic 
of  the  following  year."  There  are  many  interesting  questions  not  yet 
explained. 

(I)  Intermittent  Fever. — Ssrmptoms. — ^The  clinical  history  presents 
itself  under  two  heads:  (a)  the  paroxysms  and  (6)  the  manner  in  which  the 
paroxysms  recur. 

(a)  The  Paroxysms. — There  may  be  premonitions  lasting  from  one  to 
several  days,  and  most  significant,  yet  not  distinctive,  are  headache,  pain  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  yawning,  a  yellowish  complexion,  and  a  slight  splenic 
enlargement.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  however,  the  onset  is  abrupt. 
Typical  paroxysms  present  three  stages — chUl,  fever,  and  sweating.  The  chill 
is  intense,  causing  shivering  and  often  chattering  of  the  teeth.  Malaise  is 
marked,  the  skin  is  cool  and  pale,  face  slightly  cyanotic,  and  limbs  painful. 
This  stage  usually  occurs  in  the  morning  hours,  but  the  time  of  onset  is  not 
constant;  its  duration,  also,  varies  greatly,  generally  lasting  from  one  to  two 
hours.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly;  the  pulse  is  small,  rapid,  and  of  high 
tension. 

The  hot  stage  succeeds  the  chill,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  first  stage,  the 
face  wears  a  decided  flush  and  the  skin  is  burning  hot  to  the  touch.  The 
temperature  continues  to  rise,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  first  stage.  Its 
maximum  level,  usually  from  104°  to  100°  F.  (40-41.1°  C),  is  soon  reached, 
and  may  either  be  maintained  uniformly  for  several  hours,  or  the  curve  may 
show  two  small  summits  if  the  temperature  be  recorded  frequently  (Fig.  26). 
The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart  ensues,  when  it  is  quite  feeble  and  sometimes  irregular. 
The  headache  is  now  of  a  rending,  splitting  character,  due  to  cerebral  congestion. 
The  length  of  the  second  stage  is  from  three  to  six  hours.  The  temperature 
generally  begins  to  decline  before  the  close  of  the  febrile  stage. 

When  sweatingy  which  soon  becomes  profuse,  sets  in,  the  symptoms  of 
the  hot  stage  are  promptly  relieved.  The  temperature  falls  by  crisis,  touching 
the  normal  level  in  a  few  hours;  the  decline,  however,  is  less  rapid  than  the 
rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm.  The  fall  may  be  unbroken  by  any 
fresh  elevations  of  temperature,  though  more  often  the  latter  occur.  Less 
frecjuently  defervescence  occurs  by  steps,  the  temperature  falling  one  or  more 
degrees,  and  remaining  at  the  new  level  for  a  short  period;  then  dropping 
again  about  an  equal  distance,  and  so  on  until  the  normal  is  reached.  Usually, 
following  the  paroxysm,  the  temperature  becomes  subnormal  (about  97°  F. — 
3().1°  C).  The  length  of  the  typical  malarial  paroxysm  ranges  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours. 
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(6)  T/k  Manner  in  wkick  tke  Paroxysms  Recur. — The  special  characteristic 
of  this  form  of  intermittent  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  paroxysms  recur 
in  cases  that  are  not  under  treatment.  The  intermission,  or  time  between  two 
successive  paroxysms,  is  most  frequently  twenty-four  hours  (quotidian  inter- 
mittent fever);  almost  as  often  it  is  forty-eight  hours  (tertian  intermittent); 
and  less  frequently  it  is  seventy-two  hours  (quartan  intermittent).  If  there 
be  two  paroxysms  in  one  day^a  rare  occurrence — the  term  "double  quotidian" 
is  used  to  designate  the  case.    Of  the  above  types,  as  stated  in  the  life-history 
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of  the  parasite,  three  only — the  ifuolidlan  (malignant),  the  trrlian,  and  the 
qvartan — have  been  clearly  distini^ished.  The  quotidian  ague  (the  most 
frequent  clinical  variety)  is  generally  due  either  to  double  infection  by  the 
tertian  para-site  or  the  quotidian  parasite  (single  infection),  and  rarely  is  it 
to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  three  groups  of  the  quartan  parasite,  re- 
sulting in  daily  spnruJatton.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  paroxysms  recur 
a  couple  of  hours  later  each  successive  day,  when  it  is  called  a  rctnrding  inter- 
mittent fe\'er,  or  they  may  recur  a  little  earlier,  when  the  term  anticipating  is 
employed. 
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Other  More  or  Less  Characteristic  Symptoms, — Apart  from  the  paroxysms 
and  the  regularity  with  which  they  recur,  splenic  enlargement  is  abnost  al- 
ways present,  and  hence  is  of  considerable  clinical  import.  After  the  first 
paroxysm  or  two  the  swelling  is  usually  marked  and  demonstrable,  especially 
by  palpation.  The  organ  can  be  shown  to  increase  in  size  with  each  succeeding 
paroxysm.  Tenderness  is  elicited  on  pressure,  and  commonly  outlasts  the  . 
course  of  the  affection  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Moderate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  may  be  present,  but  this  is  not  so  constant  as  enlargement  of 
the  spleen. 

Connected  with  the  skin  are  two  symptoms  of  considerable  diagnostic 
value:  (I)  a  yeUoimsh-brown  discoloration,  the  so-called  "malarial  complexion," 
due  to  the  deposition  of  pigment,  and  (2)  herpes.  The  latter  occurs  usually 
on  the  prolabia  or  on  the  nose,  though  rarely  elsewhere.  Other  skin  eruptions, 
as  urticaria  and  purpura,  have  been  described  by  authors,  but  they  have  no 
real  clinical  worth. 

As  stated  under  Pathology,  acnte  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  devdop, 
attended  with  the  usual  physical  signs  of  this  condition,  but  it  rarely  lasts 
longer  than  the  brief  febrile  paroxysm.  Murmurs  of  functional  origin  may  also 
be  heard  in  the  heart  during  the  attack,  and  the  lungs  upon  auscultation  some- 
times present  the  signs  of  a  dry  bronchitis. 

The  urine  may  contain  a  small  amount  of  albumin,  and  rarely  there  is 
acute  nephritis — a  rather  common  sequel  in  the  negro.  There  is  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  eliminated,  and  this  may  be  observed  from  two 
to  six  or  eight  hours  before  the  chill  (Jaccoud). 

GastrO'intestinnl  sympUyms  may  be  present,  as  diarrhea,  which  is  sometimes 
considerable,  catarrhal  jaundice,  and  paroxysmal  vomiting,  but  these  are  limited 
to  the  graver  forms  of  intermittent. 

There  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  both  red  and  white  corpuscles 
proportionate  "to  the  severity  and  the  number  of  the  attacks"  (W.  W.  John- 
ston). The  leukopenia  is  associated  with  an  increase  of  large  mononuclear 
leukocytes.  Thomson  emphasizes  leukoctyic  variation  at  different  times  of 
day,  correlating  these  with  the  stage  of  development  of  the  parasites;  he  also 
found  that  the  more  numerous  the  parasites,  the  greater  the  leukopenia, 
whereas  a  small  number  on  sporulating  cause  a  leukocytosis.  Macfie  states 
that  there  is  a  marked  shift  to  the  left  of  the  Arneth  count  in  malarial  fever 
not  only  during  the  attack,  but  also  before  its  onset  and  for  a  considerable  time 
after  convalescence  is  established.  The  hemoglobin  is  reduced  and  granules 
of  pigment  are  found  in  the  plasma. 

Clinical  Varieties. — Besides  the  typical  attacks  mild  or  rudimentary  forms 
are  met  with,  these  either  being  due  to  slight  infection  or  appearing  as 
the  remnant  of  cases  of  usual  severity  after  active  treatment.  The  separate 
stages  of  the  febrile  attacks  are  not  well  marked,  and  one  or  more  may  be 
missing;  thus  the  chill  may  be  absent  (dumb  ague). 

In  children  there  is  no  rigor  noticeable.  They  grow  pale,  the  mu<5bus 
membranes  often  being  slightly  livid  during  the  chill,  and  the  paroxysms 
may  be  initiated  by  a  convulsion  or  other  nervous  phenomena.  Acute  nephritis 
is  a  rather  frequent  sequel  in  white  children. 

(II)  Pernicious  Malarial  Intermittent. — ^This  truly  serious  form 
occurs  chiefly  in  highly  malarial  districts,  and  rarely  also 'in  the  wide-spread 
regions  in  which  the  simple  variety  prevails.  In  the  United  States  it  is  en- 
countered most  frequently  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  In 
this  form  of  malaria  the  parasites  of  estivo-autumnal  fever  are  constantly 
associated.  The  paroxysms  do  not  recur  with  strict  regularity,  and  the  primary 
paroxysms  are  rarely  pernicious  in  character. 
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Pathology. — ^This  type  of  malaria  may  arise  (1)  as  a  fresh  infection  and  (2) 
as  a  reinfection. 

(1)  Infection, — ^The  blood  is  more  or  less  hydremic,  and  the  blood-disks 
are  in  all  stages  of  disintegration.  The  spleen  is  considerably  swollen,  soft, 
and  its  parenchyma  is  turbid  and  lake  colored,  all  its  tissue  elements  being  more 
than  naturally  pigmented.  Upon  microscopic  examination  pigment  granules 
and  red  corpuscles  containing  parasites  and  phagocytes  are  observed,  particu- 
larly in  the  pulp  adjacent  to  the  arterioles.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  soft,  and 
turbid,  and  pigmentation  occurs,  but  it  also  is  microscopic.  In  the  minute 
vessels  phagocytes  and  parasites  containing  pigment  are  perceptible  within  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  numerous  small  necrotic  areas  have  been  observed.  The 
kidneys  show  microscopic  pigmentation,  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
blood-supply.  Minute  areas  of  cell  death  are  sometimes  seen.  The  brain 
may  be  abnormally  colored,  assuming  in  severe  cases  a  chocolate  tint,  and  in 
mild  types  a  lighter  hue.  The  brain  tissue  is  often  anemic,  and  more  rarely 
edematous.  Occasionally  there  is  congestion.  The  capillaries  are  literally 
blocked  with  phagocytes  and  blood-disks  more  or  less  disintegrated  (containing 
parasites),  and  perivascular  infiltration  and  minute  hemorrhages  may  rarely 
occur,  producing  a  focal  lesion. 

(2)  Reinfection. — ^The  blood  is  often  extremely  hydremic.  The  spleen 
may  or  may  not  be  much  enlarged,  and  is  usually  quite  firm,  with  a  well- 
marked  pigmentation  that  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.  The  liver  is,  as  a 
rule,  moderately  increased  in  size,  and  is  somewhat  indurated,  while  macroscop- 
ically  it  is  seen  to  be  deeply  pigmented.  The  changes  presented  by  the  kidneys 
differ  in  no  essential  manner  from  those  of  the  liver.  The  microscopic  appear- 
ances of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
pigment  present  is  relatively  greater,  are  entirely  analogous  to  those  met  with 
when  a  fresh  infection  occurs.     Pigmentation  of  the  lung  is  also  common. 

Clinical  Varieties. — ^Three  varieties  merit  description: 

(a)  Congestive  Chills  {Algid  Form), — These  are  accompanied  by  raging 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  (vomiting,  purging,  etc.),  inducing  systemic  col- 
lapse, which  simulates  to  a  nicety  the  algid  stage  of  cholera.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  body  is  much  elevated.  True  dysenteric  symptoms 
may  arise,  and  sometimes  jaundice,  followed  by  grave  nervous  symptoms, 
may  be  a  secondary  development.  The  intellect  is  unclouded,  as  a  rule. 
This  condition  is  to  be  discriminated  from  yellow  fever,  with  which  it  has 
frequently  been  confounded.  The  parasites  in  this  affection  center  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa,  in  the  vessels  of  which  they  may  be 
seen  in  unusual  numbers,  sometimes  forming  distinct  thrombi.  In  the  United 
States  this  is  the  most  common  among  the  pernicious  forms. 

(b)  Hemorrhagic  Pernicious  Malaria. — In  this  form  the  chill  is  severe 
and  prolonged,  and  during  the  hot  stage  the  urine  is  bloody  and  scanty,  con- 
taining considerable  albumin,  with  bloody  epithelial  and  granular  casts. 
Hemorrhages  from  other  outlets  of  the  body  (mouth,  rectum,  vagina,  nares, 
stomach)  may  also  occur,  together  with  larger  and  smaller  cutaneous  ec- 
chymoses,  and  the  yellowish-brown  malarial  complexion  is  intensified.  The 
mind  may  remain  clear,  although  the  patient  is  restless  and  anxious.  Urinary 
suppression  may  ensue,  and  uremic  toxemia  be  superadded;  the  greatest 
dangers  being  cardiac  failure,  uremia,  and  delirium  (or  coma  independently  of 
the  latter).  Death  is  rarely  the  direct  consequence  of  hemorrhage.  Brem 
believes  this  form  to  be  due  to  a  hemolysin  produced  by  the  malarial  parasite. 

(c)  Comatose  Form. — The  chill  may  be  absent.  Grave  cerebral  sym|>- 
toms,  as  acute  delirium  or  sudden  coma,  seize  the  patient  violently.  The  hot 
stage  b  attended  with  high  fever,  and  if  the  patient  survives  the  paroxysm, 
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and  voluntary  muscles  may  be  painful.  Hemorrhages  from  the  various  mucous 
surfaces  and  into  the  retina  are  common;  and  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which 
spongy,  bleeding  gums,  with  numerous  petechise,  pointed  to  the  existence 
of  associated  scorbutus.  Tuberculosis  finally  developed  and  carried  off 
the  patient.  Chronic  dysentery,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  chronic 
nephritis  may  develop  and  prove  serious  sequela*.  These  cases  do  well, 
generally,  if  the  patient  can  be  removed  permanently  from  the  malarial  dis- 
trict. In  long-standing  cases  the  spleen  does  not  return  to  its  natural  dimen- 
sions.    Complete  recovery,  however,  may  be  expected. 

(V)  Masked  Intermittent. — This  presents  itself  in  much  the  same 
forms  as  chronic  malarial  cachexia,  but  with  the  important  difference  that 
there  is  no  fever.  This  type  comprises  a  long  list  of  conditions,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  neuralgia,  most  frequently  involving  the  supra-orbital  branch  of 
the  trigeminus.  Often  a  striking  periodicity  is  observed,  the  painful  paroxysms 
usually  beginning  in  the  morning  and  terminating  in  the  late  afternoon  lu>urs, 
the  patient's  sufferings  increasing  steadily  in  intensity  until  just  before  the  close 
of  the  attack,  when  they  suddenly  abate.  Among  other  nerves  implicated 
with  relative  frequency  are  the  occipital,  the  intercostal,  and  the  sciatic 
Except  the  blood  appearances  be  characteristic  or  unless  the  attacks  >ield 
promptly  to  quinin,  a  certain  diagnosis  of  malarial  neuralgia  should  not  be 
ventured.  Craig,^  out  of  395  cases  of  latent  and  masked  malaria,  found  the 
estivo-autumnal  parasite  in  275;  they  appeared  as  a  small  hyaline  disk  or 
ring-form  within  the  red  blood-corpuscle.  The  parasites,  however,  have  been 
observed  in  all  stages  of  growth,  even  undergoing  segmentation.  Craig 
believes  that  the  latency  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  few  organ- 
isms present  do  not  generate  sufficient  toxin  to  provoke  characteristic  symp- 
toms. Masked  intermittents  may  assume  the  forms  of  paresthesia,  anes- 
thesia, convulsions,  or  paralysis;  they  may  also  appear  under  the  guise  ct 
edema,  hemorrhages  from  the  various  mucous  outlets  of  the  body  or  into  the 
skin,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  appendicitis, 
etc.  But,  since  these  affections  may  all  obey  the  law  of  i>eriodicity,  we  should 
not  pronounce  in  favor  of  malarial  infection  unless  they  yield  readily  to  the 
therapeutic  specific,  or  the  parasite  is  found. 

(VI )  Malarial  Hematuria  and  Hemoglobinuria. — I  have  pre- 
viously described  a  hemorrhagic  form  of  pernicious  intermittent  in  many  cases 
of  which  hematuria  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Boisson,^  in  3  cases  of  hemo- 
globinuric  fever  occurring  in  soldiers  attacked  with  malaria  in  Madagascar, 
found  great  reduction  in  the  erythrocytes,  while  7  out  of  10  red  celb  contained 
parasites.  I  have  observed  several  instances  of  malarial  hematima  in  the 
Kensington  district  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  milder  forms  of  malaria  prevail. 
Hematuria  in  its  severest  form  is  seen  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
(Jones).  It  is  rare  in  the  negro.  Young  in  both  sexes  and  males  over  puberty 
are  most  apt  to  suffer.  The  blood  shows  pigmented  parasites  (forming  rosettes), 
and  sometimes  crescents  and  pigmented  leukocytes. 

The  symptoms  consist  of  a  mild  cold  stage,  a  subfebrile  temperature  to  which 
is  added  hematuria,  or  more  often  hemoglobinuria.  The  paroxysms  may  recur 
daily,  twice  daily,  or  at  longer  intervals,  and  in  severe  forms  the  hemoglobinuria 
may  be  continuous,  with  aggravations  at  definite  intervals.  Suppression  of 
urine  may  appear  early  accompanied  by  uremic  features,  e.  g.,  coma,  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhea.  The  lumen  of  the  renal  tubules  may  be  occluded  by  plugs 
of  granular  material  derived  from  the  hemoglobin.  The  diagnosis  demand? 
the  demonstration  of  the  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  and  of  the  hemo- 
globin in  the  urine.  Tyson  recommends  Teichmann's  (hemin  crystals)  test 
» Amer.  Med.,  October  29,  1904.  « Rev.  de  mid.,  May  10,  1896. 
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to  show  the  presence  of  hemoglobin.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated, 
filtered  out,  and  a  small  portion  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  carefully  dried. 
A  minute  granule  of  common  salt  is  carried  on  the  point  of  a  knife  to  the 
dried  mass  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  Any  excess  of  salt  is  then  removed, 
the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  thin  glass  cover,  a  hair  interposed,  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  glacial  acetic  acid  allowed  to  pass  under.  The  slide  is  then  care- 
fully warmed  until  bubbles  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  After  cooling, 
hemin  crystals  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  are  easily  recogniz- 
able by  an  amplification  of  300  diameters.  Chemically,  they  are  hydrochlorate 
of  hematin. 

The  so-called  "blackwater  fever"  is  an  intoxication  due  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  malaria  in  which  "some  exciting  cause  produces  a  sudden  hemolysis" 
(Prout),  and  quick  spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  malarial  parasites 
(Plehn).  Other  observers  (Sambon,  Macay)  regard  hemoglobinuria  as  a 
specific  disease.  Bass  and  Johns  found  that  calcium  salts  added  to  culture- 
mediums  caused  hemolysis  of  the  infected  as  well  as  the  non-infected  celb 
of  the  blood  of  the  sufferer.  The  leading  characteristics  are  irregular  par- 
oxysms of  fever  with  rigor,  bilious  vomiting,  jaundice,  hemoglobinuria,  and 
nephritis.  This  form  occurs  in  the  Philippines,  in  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

According  to  Frank  A.  Jones,  obesity  occurs  among  persons  coming  from 
a  climate  free  from  malaria  to  the  Mississippi's  delta.  They  neither  have 
chills  nor  manifestations  of  chronic  malaria.  ''The  obesity  subsides  rapidly 
by  changing  from  a  malarious  to  a  non-malarious  climate." 

Complications. — ^The  author's  analysis  of  1780  cases  of  malaria  (inter- 
mit tents  and  remittents)  showed  complications  in  about  10  per  cent.  The 
more  common  among  these  were:  Enteritis  (16),  nephritis  (14),  rheumatism 
(10),  typhoid  fever  (8),  lobar  pneumonia  (5),  juandice  (5),  and  dysentery  (4). 
The  opinion  of  the  profession  is  divided  upon  the  question:  ''Has  pneumonia 
any  special  connection  with  malaria?"  According  to  the  results  of  my  col- 
lective investigations  pneumonia  is  rarely  associated.  Craig  affirms  that 
malaria  may  present  typical  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  probably  owing  to  a 
localization  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  Thayer's 
studies  show  that  the  frequency  of  albuminuria  and  nephritis  in  malarial  fever 
b  somewhat  below  that  observed  in  the  more  severe  acute  infections. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  complication  of  malaria  according  to  these  researches, 
but  the  relationship  between  these  affections  cannot  be  close. 

Diagnosis. — (1)  Of  Intermittents. — This  is  difficult  unless  the  brief  febrile 
paroxysms,  with  their  characteristic  stages  and  other  diagnostic  features 
(enlarged  spleen,  malarial  complexion,  herpes),  together  with  the  rigid  period- 
icity of  the  paroxysms,  be  present.  Residence  in  a  malarial  district  is  con- 
firmatory. The  only  unquestionable  method  of  diagnosis  is  provided  by  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  fresh  blood.  If  this  cannot  be  made,  an  early 
diagnosis  is  rarely  possible  until  the  peculiar  manner  of  recurrence  of  the  par- 
oxysms b  established. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Non-malarial  affections,  exhibiting  an  inter- 
mittent form  of  fever,  are  often  mistaken  for  malarial  intermittents.  Of 
these,  (a)  pyemia  is  very  apt  to  be  thus  confounded.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  chills  occur  at  more  irregular  intervals,  and  that  prostration 
is  more  profound  during  the  intervals  between  the  febrile  exacerbations. 
The  etiologic  factors  and  place  of  residence  are  also  to  be  considered.  The 
blood  should  be  examined  microscopically,  and,  if  this  be  impassible,  the 
therapeutic  test  will,  as  a  rule,  remove  any  doubt.  Levkoq/Ums  w  common 
in  pyemia  and  absent  in  malaria. 
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(d)  Acute  tuberculosis  and,  more  rarely,  incipient  chronic  tuberctdasis  may 
present  a  febrile  movement  in  no  way  differing  from  quotidian  intermittent, 
except  that  in  the  fonner  the  pyrexia  develops  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the 
forenoon,  as  in  the  latter.  A  clear  history,  the  associated  local  and  general 
symptoms,  along  with  the  results  of  a  careful  physical  examination,  usually 
render  tuberculosis  probable  and  distinguish  it  from  malarial  intermittents. 
In  tuberculosis  the  chills  recur  despite  the  use  of  quinin,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  malaria. 

(c)  Ulcerative  endocarditis  may  exhibit  an  intermittent  pyrexia,  but  the 
history  is  different,  and  the  associated  features  are  more  numerous  and  de- 
cidedly more  grave.  A  blood  examination  reveab  leukocytosis — a  distinguish- 
ing feature.  Again,  quinin  is  without  effect.  The  irregular  forms  of  inters 
mittents  are  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  diagnosticate.  If  in  suspected  cases  of 
"erratic**  malaria  quinin  is  resisted,  we  cannot  feel  certain  of  our  diagnosis 
unless  we  obtain  the  microscopic  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  malarial  pan- 
site  in  the  blood. 

(2)  The  diagnosis  of  remittent  fever  would  be  easily  made  if  it  did  not 
sometimes  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever.  Its  certain  recogni- 
tion demands  the  detection  in  the  blood  of  the  estivo-autumnal  parasite. 
In  typhoid  fever  the  history  points  to  a  more  gradual  onset,  the  remissions  are 
less  marked,  and  epigastric  oppression  is  wanting.  Again,  typhoid  has  its 
characteristic  eruption  and  gives  the  seroreaction.  (For  diagnosis  from  hepatic 
abscess,  vide  p.  863.) 

Method  of  Eramining  the  Blood  for  the  Malarial  Parasite. — ^The  finger 
or  lobe  of  the  ear  is  carefully  cleansed,  and  then  slightly  cut  with  a  sharp 
lancet.  The  first  drop  of  blood  is  wiped  away  and  the  second  collected  on 
the  center  of  a  clean  cover-glass,  which  is  immediately  placed  upon  a  clean 
slide  and  the  blood  allowed  to  spread  in  a  thin  film,  and  examined  immediately 
through  an  oil-immersion  objective.  It  is  all-important  that  the  blood  be 
perfectly  spread  between  the  surfaces  of  the  slide  and  cover-glass  in  order  that 
the  corpuscles  do  not  rest  one  against  the  other.  In  the  fresh  specimen  one 
is  able  to  detect  the  parasite  during  all  its  developmental  stages  seen  in  man, 
but  the  best  time  is  either  just  before  or  during  the  chill.  If  the  blood  of  estivo- 
autumnal  fever  be  exposed  to  the  air  a  short  time  and  then  mounted  in  this 
manner,  it  is  likely  to  display  ila^ella.  If  desirable  to  preserve  the  si>ecimen, 
or  if  impossible  to  make  the  microscopic  examination  at  once,  smears  should 
be  prepared  by  laying  another  cover  upon  the  first,  allowing  the  blood  to  spread 
in  a  thin  layer,  and  then  sliding  them  apart  quickly  and  drying  in  the  air. 
If  permanent  specimens  are  desired,  Wright's  modification  of  Romauowsky*s 
stain  is  to  be  preferred.  The  specimen  should  be  covered  with  the  solution 
and  allowed  to  stand  tw^o  minutes.  To  stain,  add  3  to  4  drops  of  distilled  water 
and  allow  to  remain  two  or  more  minutes,  when  the  specimen  is  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  organisms  appear  as  small 
blue  bodies,  often  containing  pigment.  If  the  thin  film  fails  to  reveal  the 
parasites  in  a  suspected  case  of  malaria,  they  may  frequently  be  discovered  by 
making  a  thick  film.  James'  method  of  so  doing  is  extremely  satisfactory' : 
Spread  a  drop  of  blood  in  a  f-inch  circle,  dry,  place  in  a  solution  of  50  c.c. 
ethyl  alcohol  to  which  has  been  added  0.5  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  until  hemo- 
globin is  (lisvsolved,  wash  in  running  tap-water  for  fifteen  minutes,  stain  with 
Ronianowsky's  stain,  wash,  and  examine.  Bass  and  Johns  have  devised  a 
method  of  concentrating  the  crescents  by  centrifuging  the  blood  containing 
ihein  at  a  high  speed. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated    cases   of   intermittent  fever  under  proper 
treatment    generally    recover.     In    certain    malarious    regions    and    seasons 
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pernicious  types  prevail.  Primary  pernicious  attacks  are  moderately  danger- 
ous, while  recurrences  are  highly  so.  The  mortality  rate  in  this  variety  is 
between  20  and  25  per  cent.  In  remittent  fever  death  may  be  due  to  asthenia, 
particularly  when  the  type  is  severe  and  when  wrong  notions  as  to  treatment 
prevail.  Suppression  of  urine,  followed  by  uremic  symptoms,  hemorrhages, 
and  jaundice  are  grave  complications.  Early  vigorous  treatment  of  all  forms 
is  indicated,  since  the  older  the  asexual  cycle,  the  more  resistant  to  quinin  and 
the  greater  the  danger  of  a  relapse. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — ^The  investigations  cited  above  show 
that  an  individual  ill  of  malaria  is  a  source  of  danger  in  a  community,  and 
should  be  promptly  protected  from  mosquitos,  and  then  treated.  The 
homes,  and  more  particularly  the  sleeping  apartments,  of  persons  residing  in 
paludal  regions  should  be  protected  against  invasion  by  mosquitos.  The 
use  of  wire  netting  b  to  be  advised  for  this  purpose.  Caps  to  which  the  same 
material  is  attached  may  be  worn  out  of  doors.  Methods  for  destroying  the 
mosquito  (adult  female  and  larvse)  should  be  adopted.  In  rooms  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  fumigation;  in  the  outer  world  the  breeding-places  (e.  g,, 
marshes)  must  be  found  and  then  removed  by  thorough  drainage  and  covering 
water-barreb  and  privies.  The  larvae  are.  most  effectually  suffocated  by 
sprinkling  petroleum  upon  the  water,  to  the  surface  of  which  they  rise  to  get  air. 

Koch  states  that  gametes  are  often  found  in  children  and  that  many  p>ersons 
harbor  the  parasite  without  manifesting  active  symptoms;  he  advises  pro- 
phylactic doses  of  quinin  in  malarial  localities.  Bass  holds  that  as  the 
anopheles  disappears  during  the  winter  months,  man  must  act  as  a  carrier 
during  this  period.  For  this  reason  he  recommends  that  quinin  should  be 
taken  by  all  inhabitants  of  infected  localities  during  the  winter  for  two  succes- 
sive days  of  the  week  for  six  weeks. 

1.  For  intermittent  malarial  fever  there  is  an  almost  infallible  remedy 
in  quinin.  '*When  shall  its  use  be  commenced?"  is  a  pertinent  question. 
It  would  certainly  seem  highly  desirable  to  check  the  course  of  the  disease 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  especially  since  transition  of  the  simple  intermittents 
into  the  pernicious  forms  may  occur  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested.  At  the 
present  day  specific  treatment  is  often  delayed  in  order  to  give  full  opportunity 
for  making  a  blood  examination  with  a  view  to  completing  the  diagnosis. 
There  is  no  decided  advantage  in  commencing  the  use  of  quinin  during  the 
first  paroxysm,  when  the  blood  may  be  examined;  but  on  finding  the  case  to 
be  one  of  malaria,  quinin  should  be  administered  after  the  paroxysm,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  opportunity  to  examine 
the  blood  microscopically,  the  principal  antiperiodic  remedy  should  be  com- 
menced at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm.  The  quinin  cures  malaria  by  acting 
directly  upon  the  intracorpuscular  hematozoa  (the  young  forms). 

During  the  paroxysm  we  should  aim  to  make  the  patient  comfortable. 
He  is  to  remain  in  bed,  is  to  be  well  covered,  and  external  heat  applied  during 
the  cold  stage;  and  he  is  to  be  lightly  covered,  giving  cooling  drinks  and  cold 
spongings  during  the  hot  stage. 

During  the  apyrexial  intervals  the  patient  may  leave  his  bed  provided 
that  he  feels  strong  enough,  and,  as  before  intimate<l,  the  specific  remedy  is 
given  during  the  afebrile  period.  Certain  authors  recommend  that  the  entire 
daily  quanitity  l)e  given  at  one  dose  from  four  to  six  hours  before  the  succeed- 
ing paroxysm  is  expected,  the  object  being  to  surcharge  the  blood  at  the  time 
when  the  hematozoa  sporulate.  The  total  amount  per  day  required  to  destroy 
both  the  asexual  and  sexual  parasites  is  from  15  to  20  grains  (1.0-1.3)  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  in  most  teniptTate  climates.  When  this  fails,  more 
may  l>e  given — 24  to  30  grains  (1.5-2.0).  My  own  practice  has  l>een  to  ad- 
22 
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minister  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  sweating  stage,  gr.  iv  or  v  (0.25-0.3), 
repeating  the  same  dose  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  remaining  8  or  10  grains 
(0.5-0.6 — or  one-half  the  daily  dose)  six  hours  before  the  time  for  the  next 
paroxysm.  I  have  thus  escaped  the  slight  toxic  symptoms  (tinnitus,  deaf- 
ness, nausea,  etc.)  which  are  apt  to  follow  single  large  doses.  The  remedy 
should  be  administered  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochlorid,  in  capsules.  After 
the  attacks  cease  to  recur  quinin  should  be  continued  in  amounts  of  6  to  8 
grains  (0.4-0.5)  daily  for  several  days.  If  quinin  cannot  be  taken  per  at 
it  may  be  tried  by  enema  or  by  suppositories  in  appropriately  large  doses. 
In  young  subjects  I  administer  the  quinin  by  suppository.  The  large  number 
of  cases  of  malaria  seen  in  Panama  and  the  splendid  results  that  nave  been 
achieved  there  make  it  worth  while  to  record  the  routine  treatment  practised 
there  by  the  United  States  Army  physicians.  Ashford,  quoting  from  James, 
outlines  the  method  of  routine  treatment  as  follows: 

''1.  A  preliminary  purge  of  3  to  5  grains  (0.2-0.3  gm.)  of  calomel,  foUowed 
in  twelve  hours  by  2  ounces  (60  c.c.)  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate. 

"2.  An  initial  dose  of  20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  of  a  liquid  preparation  of  quinin, 
best  made  by  adding  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  every  5  grains  (0.3  gm.) 
of  quinin  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

"3.  Doses  of  15  grains  (1.0  gm.)  of  quinin  in  this  same  form  three  times  a 
day  for  a  week  or  until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  from  five  to  six 
days. 

**4,  A  subsequent  reduction  of  this  dose  to  30  grains  (2.0  gm.)  a  day  for 
ton  days  more. 

**5.  When  after  this  treatment  there  are  relapses,  use  1  to  2  gm.  of  quinin 
in  300  to  500  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution  intravenously  on  two  successive  daN's 
and  then  continue  with  45  grains  (3.0  gm.)  a  day  by  niouth." 

Bates,  commenting  on  this  plan,  writes  that  the  average  daily  dose  is  about 
30  grains  (2.0);  grave  cases  should  receive  40  to  45  grains  (3.0-0.0)  daily 
for  ten  days,  returning  then  to  the  smaller  dose,  while  in  pernicious  forms 
(>()  to  90  grains  (4.0-6.0)  may  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  again  returning 
to  the  smaller  dose  after  the  first  day. 

I'he  physiologic  effects  of  the  drug  can  be  quickly  obtained  by  adminbter- 
inj;  it  hypodermically.  Hence,  if  there  be  no  time  for  absorption  from  the 
intestine  (four  hours  being  the  shortest  period  it  is  safe  to  allow),  the  drug 
mIiouIiI  be  thus  employed.  For  this  purpose  the  more  soluble  salts  (hydro- 
broinid,  hydrochlorid)  of  quinin  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  and  more 
in:tohil)Io  sulphate.  Ross,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  believe  in  quinin  hj-po- 
di-riiiinilly.  He  claims  that  it  is  not  as  well  absorbed  as  when  given  by  the 
ffioiitli.  In  other  words,  if  oral  administration  is  not  indicated  the  drug  should 
\n'  ^MviMi  intravenously. 

Mniiy  preparations  of  cinchona  other  than  the  salts  of  quinin  may  be  tried, 
iind  among  th(»se  cinchonin  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  is 
I  III-  \n'^\  substitute.  Some  contend  that  the  sulphate  of  quinidin  has  anti- 
lit'iunWc  power  almost  equal  to  quinin.  In  prolonged  cases  the  salts  of  quinin 
ttiti\  oilier  preparations  of  cinchona  sometimes  lose  their  specific  influence, 
ohd  iirKiiie  is  then  to  be  employed  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
tnnnt  I  ii^'ents.  The  dosc  of  the  arsenic,  beginning  with  itRiv  (0.26)  t.  i.  d.  of 
I  «i'//lri''i  solution,  nuist  be  increased  until  its  physiologic  effects  are  produced. 
Ai.:<iioii^  ueid  often  does  even  better  service  than  Fowler's  solution.  Ad- 
«"iiiit)li'ied  ii.-H  above  indicated  this  remedy  is  most  efficacious  in  malarial 
Ju  and  masked  forms  of  intermittents;  it  may  be  combined  with  iron 
linin.     Atoxyl,  either  alone  or  associated  with  quinin,  is  capable  of 
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bringing  about  rapid  improvement  in  health,  especially  in  cachexia  and  chronic 
forms  of  malaria.  Werner  recommends  salvarsan  (0.6-0.7  gm.)  in  cases  in 
which  the  parasite  is  resistant  to  quinin.  While  in  charge  of  the  out-patient 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  I  employed  in  malarial  cachexia, 
with  satisfactory  results,  the  sulphate  of  cinchonidin  in  daily  doses  of  gr. 
xxx-xl  (2.0-2.5).  Splenectomy  has  been  recommended  in  intractable  forms; 
but  Klemperer  holds  that  it  does  harm  rather  than  good  in  this  disease. 

2.  The  Treatment  of  Pemiciotui  Intermittents. — (a)  Prophylaxis, — By 
treating  all  ordinary  intermittents  actively  after  the  first  paroxysms  the 
occurrence  of  pernicious  forms  can  be  obviated.  Not  to  pursue  this  course 
in  malarial  sesons  and  localities  is  next  to  criminal. 

(6)  The  first  pernicious  attack  must  be  treated  immediately,  and  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Hence  in  all  varieties  of  pernicious  intermittents 
quinin  should  be  administered  hypodermically  until  the  patient  is  fully  cin- 
dionized — a  condition  that  must  then  be  maintained  for  several  days.  C.  C. 
Bass^  holds  that  the  proper  specific  treatment  of  malignant  malaria  is  quinin 
administered  intravenously.  The  dose  should  not  exceed  10  grains  (0.65) 
of  the  hydrochloride  and  not  more  than  30  grains  (2.0)  should  be  given  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  In  all  varieties  stimulants  are  to  be  used  freely  if  the 
heart's  action  becomes  feeble,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  well  nourished  through- 
out. There  are  other  details,  though  of  relatively  minor  importance,  and  they 
vary  with  the  individual  forms.  Thus  in  "congestive  chilb"  external  warmth 
b  useful,  and  morphin  combined  with  atropin  should  be  given  hypodermically, 
this  combination  tending  to  allay  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  as  well  as  to 
warm  the  extremities,  and  meeting  really  important  indications.  Rectal  feed- 
ing must  be  resorted  to  should  the  stomach  refuse  to  retain  nourishment. 
In  the  comatose  form  the  nervous  symptoms  are  most  successfully  combated 
by  prompt  and  energetic  antiperiodic  treatment,  together  with  vigorous 
stimulation  and  feeding,  since  they  are  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  infectious 
process. 

(c)  During  the  apyrexial  period  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to  this  end  the  patient  must  be  kept  fully 
cinchonized  until  the  time  for  the  next  paroxysm  is  over. 

3.  Treatment  of  Remittent  Fever. — The  mode  of  treatment  in  this  form 
differs  somewhat  from  that  appropriate  for  intermittents.  At  the  onset 
a  mild  mercurial  is  advantageous  (calomel,  gr.  } — 0.016,  every  hour  for  three 
doses),  followed  by  a  saline  laxative  (Rochelle  salts,  3ij — 8.0).  During  the 
febrile  exacerbations  cool  spongings  of  the  body,  coupled  with  the  use  of  the 
ice-cap,  are  serviceable.  The  gastric  symptoms  demand  chipped  ice  by  the 
mouth  or  small  doses  of  cocain,  and  a  mustard  plaster  externally.  Immediately 
after  the  first  remission  sets  in  quinin  must  be  exhibited,  and  large  doses  are 
now  indicated  (gr.  xv — 1.0,  to  be  repeated  at  8  or  9  a.  m.).  A  third  and  even 
a  fourth  dose  of  the  same  size  may  be  required.  The  exacerbations  of  fever 
generally  yield  to  this  remedy,  but  if,  as  rarely  happens,  they  do  not,  then 
small  doses  of  pilocarpin  (gr.  i  to  J — 0.008-0.010)  may  be  administered  hypo- 
dermically during  the  height  of  the  fever.  This  causes  free  sweating  in  many 
instances,  and  in  consequence  renders  the  remission  more  marked  and  more 
prolonged ;  thus  in  short,  rendering  the  course  of  the  affection  speedily  favorable. 
The  heart  must  be  guarded. 

A  case  that  has  been  allowed  to  run  on  for  one,  two,  or  more  weeks  is  often 
greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  Warburg's  tincture  for  several  days,  when 
quinin  may  be  re-employed.  The  patient,  especially  if  the  case  be  protracted, 
must  be  vigorously  fed,  and  per  rectum  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  August  14,  1915,  p.  577. 
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mouth.  In  typical  cases,  which  are  promptly  controlled  by  quinin,  stimulants 
are  rarely  needed,  or  at  least  not  until  the  convalescent  stage  is  arrived  at 
In  severe  and  neglected  cases  the  indications  for  their  employment  may  be 
presented  early,  and  they  should  then  be  given,  the  physician  conforming  to  the 
same  rules  as  in  typhoid  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  renal  con- 
gestion and  anuria  are  to  be  met  by  internal  diaphoretics  (pilocarpin,  etc) 
and  by  saline  laxatives.  Most  efficacious,  perhaps,  is  a  combined  hot-water 
and  steam  bath.  The  patient  is  placed  in  hot  water,  and  then  a  blanket  is 
put  around  the  neck,  its  free  ends  being  allowed  to  extend  over  the. edges  of 
the  tub. 

4.  Treatment  of  Malarial  Hematuria. — ^Whether  or  not  quinin  is  to  be 
employed  in  hemorrhagic  i>emicious  malaria  is  a  question  involved  in  doubt 
The  statistics  of  M.  Brady  indicate  a  tremendous  advantage  in  discontinuing 
quinin  as  soon  as  blood  shows  in  the  urine — a  reduction  of  mortality  from 
24  to  6  per  cent.  Forcheimer  also  holds  that  if  in  an  attack  of  black-water 
fever  the  administration  of  quinin  is  followed  by  hemoglobinuria,  the  quinin 
should  be  withheld.  Under  these  circumstances  the  use  of  methylene-blue 
has  given  favorable  results.  This  remedy  is  best  administered  in  doses  ot 
gr.  iss  to  iiss  (0.097-0.162)  every  third  hour,  and  it  should  be  continued  in 
somewhat  diminished  dosage  for  a  week  or  longer  after  the  cessation  of  fevCT. 
Cholesterin  has  been  found  to  arrest  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria.  Pringshdm 
advises  five  intramuscular  injections  of  5  c.c.  each  of  a  10  per  cent,  emulsion  ot 
cholesterin  in  eleven  days. 

Intravenous  injections  of  5  i>er  cent,  glucose  or  10  per  cent,  lactose  solutions 
nowadays  seem  to  give  better  results  than  the  older  methods  of  treating 
hemogMnnuria. 

5.  Treatment  of  Late  Effects  of  Malaria. — ^Malarial  cachexia  is  treated 
first  by  a  thorough  course  of  quinin  to  make  sure  that  all  the  parasites  have 
been  killed.  The  anemia  is  then  treated  by  appropriate  methods,  of  which 
arsenic  alone  or  combined  with  iron,  is  the  best  medicinal  measure.  The 
malnutrition  is  combated  by  overfeeding,  rest,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases  a 
change  of  climate  is  advisable.  Splenectomy  for  the  persistent  ag:ue-cake 
spleen  of  cachexia  is  frequently  done,  and  with  good  results.  N.  W.  Kopylow 
says  that  splenectomy  is  indicated  when  there  is  a  rupture  or  torsion  of  a 
floating  spleen  on  its  pedicle;  when  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and  movable,  and 
when  it  is  enlarged,  painful,  and  immovable  despite  medical  treatment. 


DISTOMIASIS 

( Trematodiasis) 


Various  forms  of  trematodes,  including  the  distomata,  may  become  parasitic 
in  man. 

Distoma  Hepaticum  (Liver-fluke). — Among  the  more  common  va- 
rieties of  trematodes  or  flukes  is  the  Distoma  hepaticum  or  liver-fluke,  a  para- 
site found  in  animals  (horse,  goat,  ass,  sheep,  rabbit)  and  accidentally  ingested 
by  man. 

It  is  almost  30  mm.  (1.1  inches)  in  length,  and  inhabits  the  biliary  passages 
of  the  animal,  and  from  them  is  discharged  into  the  intestinal  tract  and  evacu- 
ated with  the  feces.  Under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture 
a  ciliated  embryo  escapes  from  the  i^gg,  and  is  ingested  by  a  gasteropod  or 
snail  {Limnna  truncahda)^  in  which  it  undergoes  development  into  asporocyst, 
that  in  turn  gives  origin  to  radio:  or  parent  nurses.     These  give  birth  to  daugh- 
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ter  radise  or  cercarioB,  which  leave  the  gasteropod  or  snail  and  attach  themselves 
to  aquatic  plants,  where  they  are,  in  turn,  eaten  by  animals. 

Ssrmptoms. — When  present  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  bile-passages 
the  liver  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  with  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  and  ascites 
that  may  prove  fatal.  Other  symptoms  may  also  be  present;  thus  pain  was 
prominent  in  41  out  of  100  cases  reported  by  Kurimato  in  Japan,  and  heart 
murmurs  were  present  in  42  of  those  cases. 

Late  in  the  disease  the  liver  may  become  nodulated  and  terminate  in 
atrophy. 

On  inspection  in  well-marked  cases  a  peculiar  barrel-shaped  bulging  is 
sometimes  seen,  extending  over  the  hepatic  area,  with  tense  abdominal 
walls  over  the  enlarged  liver.  This  is  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  hepatic 
distoma.  An  endemic  form  occurring  in  Japan  has  been  described;  it  is  char- 
acterized by  marked  emaciation,  diarrhea,  hepatic  enlargement,  and  often 
by  ascites. 

The  proi^nosiB  of  Distoma  hepaticum  is  absolutely  fatal,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  merely  palliative,  though  it  may  run  a  course  extending  through  many 
years,  often  with  intermissions,  even  apparent  recovery,  later  to  relapse. 
The  removal  of  the  fluke  from  the  liver  of  its  usual  host  (cattle)  has  been  re- 
ported by  numerous  authorities,  who  have  employed  for  this  purpose  ethereal 
extracts  of  male  fern  or  kamala. 

Among  other  trematodes  may  be  mentioned:  (a)  Distoma  lanceolaium 
(found  also  in  cattle);  (6)  D.  crassum,  which  is  larger  in  size  than  the  pre- 
ceding; (c)  D.  sibiricum;  (d)  D.  pulmxmale  (D,  ringeri);  (e)  D,  spattdaium  (en" 
demicum);  (/)  Amphistomum  hominis;  (g)  Distoma  luFmatobium  (Bilharz). 
Two  of  these  deserve  extra,  though  brief,  mention. 

Parasitic  Hemoptysis  (Distoma  Ptdmxmale). — ^This  is  caused  by 
the  Paragonimus  westermanii,  first  described  by  Manson  (1880)  and  Baily 
(1880)  in  man.  The  lung  fluke-worm  has  also  been  found  in  the  tiger  (originally 
by  Kerbert),  hog,  dog,  and  cat.  The  disease  is  extremely  prevalent  in  certain 
provinces  oif  Japan  and  China.  Elsewhere  it  is  usually  mistaken  for  pulmonary 
tul>erculosis.  Stiles  and  Hassall*  have  discussed  the  whole  subject.  The 
parasite  is  8  to  16  mm.  long,  4  to  6  mm.  broad,  and  2  to  5  mm.  thick.  It  is 
found  encysted,  usually  two  individuals  in  each  cyst,  with  eggs,  and  its  habitat 
is  the  lungs  of  mammals.  It  enters  its  final  host  (man,  etc.)  either  encysted 
or  as  a  free-swimming  cercaria.  The  mode  of  infection:  Eastern  writers  look 
upon  the  drinking-water  supply  as  the  source  of  infection,  and  this  view  has 
much  in  its  favor.  The  disease  has  been  found  in  hogs  throughout  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  by  Stiles;  this  suggests  the  possibility  of  wide- 
spread infection  in  America. 

Predisposition. — Most  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirty 
years.     Out  of  58  sufferers,  38  were  farmers  (Stiles). 

Ssrmptoms. — In  the  usual  form  (lung  infection)  coiigh  is  common  but 
not  constant;  the  sputa  are  similar  to  those  of  lobar  pneumonia,  although  they 
may  be  absent  from  time  to  time.  Free  blood-spitting  often  occurs  at  intervals. 
Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  supervene  from  metastasis  to  the  brain. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  upon  the  detection  of  the  eggs  in  the  sputum. 
Place  a  drop  of  the  l)loo<ly  sputum  on  a  slide,  and  upon  it  a  cover-glass.  On 
microscopic  examination  the  red  color  will  be  found  due  to  both  red  blood- 
cells  and  large  dark  brown,  thick-shelled,  operculated  ova,  which  vary  from 
80  to  100  /Li  in  length  and  from  40  to  60  /x  in  breadth. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  parasites  present^  the  age 
of  the  patient  (the  young  and  the  old  bearing  the  disease  badly),  and  the  presence 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ^  1899. 
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or  absence  of  complications.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  an  unfavorable 
complication. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  embraces  care  regarding  the  drinking-water, 
and  the  collection  and  disinfection  of  the  sputum,  as  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  patient  should  be  sent  to  healthy  non-infected  areas.  There  is  no  special 
medical  treatment. 

Distoma  Haematobium  {Bilharzia  hcBmaiobia;  Bloodrfitdces). — ^This 
trematode  is  a  narrow  worm  with  anterior  abdominal  sucking-disks.  The 
male  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  female;  the  former  being  4  to  15  mm. 
(^-|  in.)  long;  the  latter,  about  20  mm.  (^  in.).  It  prevails  mostly  in  Eg>'pt, 
Cape  Colony,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  its  entrance  into  the  human  body 
is  now  believed  to  be  through  the  skin  of  those  who  bathe  frequently  in  tli^ 
African  rivers,  in  many  of  which  it  abounds.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  for- 
merly held,  infection  may  also  occur  in  many  cases  from  drinking  the  impure 
water  of  the  rivers.  The  parasites  or  their  ova  are  found  in  the  bladder,  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  veins  (portal,  mesenteric),  most  rarely  the  pul- 
monary. 

The  ssrmptoms  are  hematuria,  with  some  pain  during  urination.  The 
last  few  drops  of  urine  voided  only  contain  blood,  although  rarely  hemarrfaage 
is  more  extensive,  and  then  the  entire  bulk  is  blood  tinged.  Cystitis  often 
occurs  with  resultant  thickening  of  the  bladder  wall.  The  ova  become  nudei 
for  vesical  stone  formation. 

Proctitis  may  result  when  the  parasites  lodge  in  the  rectum,  in  which  case 
mucous  and  bloody  stools  with  tenesmus  result.  Ova  of  the  parasites  are  found 
in  the  urine.  No  serious  systemic  disturbances  occur  in  bilharziasis  except, 
rarely,  profound  anemia  from  loss  of  blood.  There  is  slight  leukocytosis 
with  increase  in  the  eosinophil  and  large  mononulcear  cells.  Prophylaxis  as 
regards  drinking  and  bathing  in  African  waters  should  be  exercised.  Fouquet 
affirms  the  value  of  the  extract  of  male  fern  internally  in  this  form  of  dis- 
tomiasis. 


CESTODES 


ECHINOCOCCUS   DISEASE 

(Hydatid  or  Bladder^worm  Disease) 

The  Tcmia  echinococcus  is  the  smallest  tapeworm  of  our  domestic  animals, 
and  lives  between  the  villi  in  the  small  intestine,  esp)ecially  in  the  larger  breeds 
of  dogs.  It  has  a  length  of  from  4  to  9  mm.  {\-^  in.),  and  consists  of  only  three 
or  four  sections,  the  last  one  of  which  is  mature.  The  rostellum  projecting 
from  the  small  head  has  thirty  or  forty  booklets  arranged  in  a  double  row  and 
a  quadruple  sucking  apparatus.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  contained  in  the  mature 
segment.  The  intermediary  hosts  for  the  larvce  are  rarely  man,  the  horse,  and 
the  sheep,  but  more  often  the  hog  and  ox. 

Life  History. — The  ova,  embryos,  or  the  proglottides  even  of  the  adult 
tenia  are  voided  by  the  dog,  and  in  various  ways,  later,  are  ingested  by 
man.  The  dog  first  becomes  infected  by  eating  the  echinococcus  cysts  of  some 
animal  that  harbors  the  larval  form  of  the  tenia,  and  the  matured  teniae  ap- 
pear in  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  The  lil)erated  six-hooked  embryos  burrow 
through  the  intestinal  wall  or  enter  the  portal  vein;  they  pass  into  the  solid 
viscera  and  muscles.  There  they  develop  into  the  larval  form  and  cause  the 
formation  of  echinococcus  cysts. 

In  the  development  of  echinococcus  cysts,  about  four  weeks  after  the 
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ingestion  of  the  bladder-worm  eggs  small  nodules  appear  about  1  mm.  (^^  in.) 
in  size.  In  about  five  months  the  cyst  walls  consbt  of  two  layers,  an  external 
layer  and  an  inner,  granular,  parenchymatous  layer  (or  endocyst),  containing 
a  clear  liquid.  As  the  reaction  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  parasite  and  its 
cyst  increases,  a  fibrous  investment  forms  around  them.  At  this  time,  also, 
small  daughter  cysts,  or  vesicular  buds,  form  the  minor  granular  layer  of  the 
mother  cyst,  and  contain  the  heads  of  the  larvae.  They  are  soon  set  free, 
and  may  themselves  give  rise  to  other  or  granddaughter  cysts  in  a  similar  way. 
These  really  become  the  breeding  capsules  of  little  cellular  outgrowths  that  form 
the  scolices  or  heads  of  future  teniae.  They  show  the  four  sucking  disks  and  a 
circle  of  booklets.  Each  scolex,  when  taken  into  the  intestine  of  the  dog,  de- 
velops into  an  adult  bladder-worm  or  Tcmia  echinococcus.  This  endogenous 
mode  of  cystic  growth  is  common  in  man  {Echinococcus  hydatidosus).  In  ani- 
mals the  so-called  exogenous  cyst  development  is  the  more  common,  in  which 
the  primary  cyst-buds  push  out  between  the  cyst  wall  and  then  develop 
externally.  A  third  variety  is  the  multilocular  echinococcus  (Elchinococcus 
alveolaris,  Buhl),  affecting  principally  the  liver.  A  large,  hard  tumor  is  seen 
that  on  section  shows  a  firm  connective-tissue  framwork  surrounding  alveoli 
that  average  a  small  pea  in  size.  These  alveoli  contain  small  echinococcus 
cysts  with  thick,  laminated  walls.  They  may  contain  scolices  or  booklets, 
and  sometimes  they  are  sterile.  The  echinococci  may  be  situated  in  the 
lymph-channels  and  bile-ducts  (Zenker). 

The  pure  hydatid  fluid  is  colorless,  limpid,  neutral  in  reaction,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1005  to  1012.  About  96  to  98  per  cent,  is  water,  and  sodium 
chlorid,  carbonate,  and  sulphate;  traces  of  sugar  (dextrose);  cholesterin  and 
uric  acid  are  found  among  the  constituents. 

Among  the  changes  that  an  echinococcus  cyst  may  undergo  the  com- 
monest is  that  of  the  death  of  the  echinoccocif  as  from  diminished  nourishment 
due  to  intense  proliferation  of  daughter  and  granddaughter  cysts.  The 
contents  become  thickened,  putty-like  or  granular,  and  even  calcified.  Rem- 
nants of  these  obsolete  cysts,  such  as  the  chitinous  substance  of  the  old  and  outer 
wall  layer  and  booklets,  may  be  found.  Sometimes  rupture  of  the  cyst  occurs, 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  patient;  or  the  peritoneum  daughter  cysts 
or  free  scolices  may  be  disseminated  and  grow.  Or  perforation  into  the  respira- 
tory, digestive,  or  urinary  tracts  and  discharge  of  daughter  cysts  and  hydatid 
fluid  may  take  place.  Lastly,  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  large  hepatic 
abscesses  may  ensue,  either  spontaneously  or  on  account  of  septic  instruments 
used  for  tapping  the  cysts. 

Etiology.— -Carelessness  in  the  feeding  and  the  keeping  of  dogs  is  the 
primary  source  of  hydatid  disease,  and  the  preparing  of  food  where  dogs  are 
allowed  to  roam  about,  and  so  on,  accounts  for  the  majority  of  cases.  Females 
are  more  often  affected  than  males,  and  children  and  young  adults  seem  to  be 
oftener  affected  than  those  older  in  years. 

As  regards  the  geographic  distribution,  echinococcus  disease  prevails  most 
extensively  in  Iceland,  where  man  and  dog  live  closely  together.  In  Australia, 
also,  many  persons  are  affected.  It  is  not  so  common  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  and  in  America  it  is  rare. 

Organs  Affected. —  Tcmia  echinococcus  has  an  undoubted  predilection 
for  the  liver.  *'0f  1806  organ  infections,  the  following  organs  were  the  most 
frequently  affected:  liver  (1011),  lung  (147),  and  kidney  (126)"  (Stiles).  The 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  spleen,  bones,  muscles,  the  heart,  and  blood-vessels  are 
involved  with  uncertain  frequency. 

Symptoms. — Hydatids  of  the  Lhrer. — Unless  the  cystic  tumors  compress 
the  portal  area  or  the  biliary  passages,  or  invade  the  neighboring  viscera,  sub- 
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in  wi.^ hiik 


jective  symptoms  may  be  entirely  wanting.  Not  infrequently 
sacs,  partly  calcified,  have  been  found  postTnortem,  not  having  produced  any 
symptoms  during  life.  Gradual  but  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
with  the  presence  of  a  fluctuating  tumor  may  be  the  only  symptoms  present 
until  late  in  the  disease.  If  the  cysts  attain  a  large  size,  a  sensation  of  dragging 
and  of  pain  even  is  often  present;  as  a  rule,  however,  pain  is  absent  throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease.  If  the  tumor  displaces  the  diaphragm  upward  and 
compresses  the  lung,  cough  and  dyspnea  result.  In  some  cases  the  sac  has 
ruptured  into  the  bronchi,  and  given  rise  to  cough  and  to  expectoration  of  the 
fluid  and  vesicles. 

If  the  portal  veins  and  bile-duct  are  compressed,  splenic  enlargement  from 
passive  congestion,  ascites,  and  jaundice  will  occur,  these  symptoms  being  more 
common  when  the  cysts  are  multilocular.  Rupture  may  occur  into  the  intes- 
tines (colon),  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  causing  pyothorax  or  pyoperi- 
cardium,  or  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  causing  fatal  pulmonary  embolism. 

Fever  is  usually  absent  throughout,  unless  the  contents  of  the  sac  become 
converted  into  an  abscess;  then  rigors  or  chills,  fever  (hectic  in  type),  and 
sweatings  occur,  with  jaundice  (more  or  less  intense)  and  rapid  emaciation. 

Not  infrequently  the  cyst  wall  becomes  partly  calcified  and  the  contents 
are  reabsorbed. 

When  rupture  occurs,  unless  the  contents  be  evacuated  through  the  respira- 
tory, alimentary,  or  urinary  tracts  or  externally,  symptoms  of  collapse  develop 
and  are  followed  by  death.  Toxic  erythema  or  urticaria  may  follow  rupture 
of  the  cyst. 

The  physical  signs  give  on  inspection  fulness  or  bulging  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  especially  if  the  cyst  be  single,  of  large  size,  and  situated 
anteriorly. 

Palpation  confirms  inspection  and  shows  a  fluctuating  mass  or  masses. 
A  trembling  impulse  is  felt  sometimes  on  deep  palpation  aided  by  light  per- 
cussion over  the  opposite  side  of  the  cyst,  constituting  the  so-called  ''hydatid 
thrill.'*  This  sign  cannot  always  be  elicited,  but  when  present  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  disease.  The  remainder  of  the  liver  shows  uniform  enlarge- 
ment.    The  spleen  is  often  palpably  increased  in  size  from  passive  congestion. 

Percussion  reveals  an  increased  area  of  dulness  to  the  left  or  posteriorly, 
depending  on  the  location  and  extent  of  the  growths.  If  the  left  lobe  be 
involved,  the  line  of  flatness  may  extend  across  the  sternum  to  the  left  h\T)0- 
chondriac  region.  If  the  cysts  are  multiple  and  on  the  antero-inferior  sur- 
face, the  stomach  may  be  displaced  toward  the  left  and  dulness  may  extend 
across  the  epigastrium;  if  posteriorly,  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  encroached 
upon,  causing  an  increased  area  of  flatness  upward  in  the  postero-axillary  line. 
Frericks  claims  the  line  of  dulness  posteriorly  in  hydatid  disease  to  be  a  curved 
one,  whose  convexity  is  upward. 

Auscultation  gives,  according  to  Santoni  and  others,  a  short,  sharp  booming 
sound  when  the  tumor  is  percussed  that  may  be  likened  to  one  produced 
by  striking  a  membrane  stretched  over  a  metallic  frame. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  entire  absence  of  subjective  symptoms  and  of  char- 
acteristic physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  is  impossible.  If  the  cyst  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  give  fluctuation  and  the  liver  be  irregularly  enlarged,  with  an 
absence  of  fever,  pain,  and  marked  emaciation,  the  disease  may  be  strongly 
suspected.  The  only  certain  demonstration  of  the  condition  is  the  discover}"^ 
of  the  characteristic  h(X)klets  or  heads  in  the  aspirated  or  discharging  contents 
of  the  cyst.  Abrikosoff^  advocates  serodiagnosis  of  echinococcus  disease. 
Zapelloni  found  a  positive  response  in  93  per  cent,  of  500  cases  compiled  from 

^  Medizinskoe  Obozrienie,  Moscow,  1913,  Ixxix,  No.  6. 
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the  literature,  while  edsinophilia  was  manifest  in  only  60  per  cent.  The  blood 
shows  a  pronounced  eosinophilia,  due  to  the  toxic  influence  of  the  echinococcus. 
Among  the  conditions  that  may  be  misdiagnosed  for  hydatid  disease  are:  (a) 
Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  (6)  hydronephrosis,  (c)  right-sided  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  (d)  syphilb  of  the  liver,  (e)  carcinoma,  (/)  abscess,  and  (g) 
cirrhosis. 


Hydatid  Cyst 

Previous  history  negative,  except  the  com- 
panionship of  dogs. 
Pain  and  jaundice  usually  absent. 


Ekilargement  in  any  direction,  depending 

upon  the  location  of  the  cysts. 
Hyoatid  thrill  may  be  present. 
Less  so. 

HYDATm  Cyst 
The  history  is  negative  (vide  supra). 

Urinalysis  is  negative. 

The  tumor  is  most  prominent  over  the 
hepatic  area,  and  is  associated  with  en- 
largement of  the  liver. 

The  duration  is  indefinite  and  uremia  rare. 


HYDATm  Cyst 

The  onset  is  slow;  pain  and  fever  are  ab- 
sent. 

The  presence  of  a  fluctuating  mass  in  the 
hepatic  area,  not  chanaing  with  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  patient.  Hydatid  fremitus 
is  present,  but  no  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces. 

Aspiration  reveals  a  clear  yellow  liquid 
of  low  specific  gravity  without  albumin, 
but  chlorids^  sugar,  and  booklets. 

The  disease  mvariably  runs  a  chronic 
course. 


Dilatation  of  the  Gali/-bladder 

A  previous  history  of  having  passed 
biliary  calculi  is  often  present. 

Attacks  of  biliary  colic  followed  by  jaun- 
dice either  are  present  or  enter  into 
the  previous  history. 

Enlargement  is  always  in  one  direction — 
downward  and  posteriorly. 

"Hydatid  fremitus''  never  present. 

The  tumor  is  somewhat  movable. 

Hydronephrosis 

There  is  a  history  of  renal  calculi  or  of 

vesical  inflammation. 
Reveals  evidences  of  renal  disease. 
The  tumor  is  most  prominent  in  the  flank 

and  iliac  fossa.    It  extending  to  the  right 

hypochondriac  region,  it  does  not  move 

with  the  liver. 
The  duration  is  short;  a  termination  in 

uremia  is  common. 

Pleurisy  with  Eptusion 

The  onset  is  sudden,  and  violent  pain  is 
present,  with  fever  and  dyspnea. 

The  presence  of  effusion,  beginning  at 
the  base  of  the  chest  and  gradually 
extending  upward — changing  with  the 
position  of  the  patient  and  accompanied 
oy  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Aspiration  gives  a  cloudy,  turbid  liqiiid, 
containing  albumin  and  flakes  of  lymph 
with  high  specific  gravity. 

The  disease  generally  runs  an  acute 
course. 


For  a  differential  diagnosis  from  (d),  (e),  (/),  and  (g)  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  discussion  of  the  several  diseases  (vide  Diseases  of  the  Liver). 

EcUnococcoB  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. — The  lung  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  larvie  frequently,  and  instances  have  been  noted  in  North  Germany 
and  Australia.  The  right  lower  lobe  has  been  the  seat  of  predilection,  though 
sometimes  the  pleura.  There  are  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  dyspnea,  perhaps 
arching  of  the  overhanging  thoracic  region,  signs  of  a  pleural  effusion,  a  tym- 
panitic note  above  the  prominence,  hemoptysis,  and  the  pathognomonic  ex- 
pectoration of  hydatid  disease.  The  general  condition  may  or  may  not  be 
seriously  affected.  Perforation  into  the  pleural  sac  by  pulmonary  echinococci 
may  be  followed  by  empyema,  and  later  by  perforation  of  the  chest  wall. 
The  heart  may  be  dislocated.     Compression  of  the  lung  may  produce  gangrene. 

The  diagnosis,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  sputum,  is  to  be  made 
from  phthisis  and  a  pleural  effusion.  Their  location  at  the  base  of  the  chest 
may  serve  to  differentiate  hydatid  cysts  from  phthisis,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  marked  emaciation.  The  characteristic  curved  upper  boundary  of  dulness 
in  pleural  effusion  and  the  change  of  the  boundary  upon  changing  the  patient's 
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position  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  affection.  Pleural  echinococci  sometimfis 
cause  great  compression  of  the  lung  and  a  barreling  of  the  chest  on  one  or  both 
sides.  The  pain  may  be  quite  sharp,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  either 
distant  or  altogether  absent. 

Echinococcus  of  the  Mediastiniim. — Hare  has  collected  6  cases  of  hydatid 
disease  among  520  cases  of  mediastinal  tumors. 

Echinococcus  of  the  Heart. — ^Most  of  the  cases  have  shown  involvement 
principally  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Echinococcus  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  should  not  be  confounded  with 
cystic  degeneration  of  the  choroid  plexuses.  J.  H.  Lloyd  found  19  distinct 
cysts  in  the  lateral  ventricles  and  one  occupying  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
symptoms  of  cerebral  hydatids  are  those  of  tumor,  persistent  and  intense 
cephalagia,  vomiting,  psychical  disturbances,  convulsions,  amblyopia  and 
"choked  disk,"  and  sometimes  paralysis.  Hydatid  disease  may  develop 
inside  the  dura  mater,  or  it  may  penetrate  from  without  and  destroy  the 
vertebrae  before  they  compress  the  cord  to  a  great  degree.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  compression  myelitis. 

Echinococcus  of  the  Spleen. — About  40  cases  of  involvement  of  the  spleen 
have  been  described.  The  organ  may  become  greatly  enlarged  and  be  mis- 
taken for  that  due  to  malaria,  leukemia,  etc.  The  hydatid  thrill  may  be 
detected. 

Echinococcus  of  the  Kidneys. — ^More  than  100  cases  have  been  observed, 
mostly  in  Germany  and  France.  The  cyst  may  be  as  large  as  in  hydronephrosis. 
Many  of  the  cysts  are  of  the  exogenous  form  of  growth.  As  a  rule,  one  kidney 
only  is  affected,  and  generally  the  left  one.  Abdominal  and  thoracic  compres- 
sion symptoms  may  be  caused,  and  bulging  is  often  present  in  the  lumbar 
region  in  marked  cases.  This  may  be  punctured  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 
Rupture  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  discharge  of  the  smaller  cysts 
may  give  rise  to  renal  colic  and  to  the  discharge  of  the  cysts  with  the  urine. 
More  rarely  rupture  of  a  suppurating  cyst  may  take  place  in  the  loin. 

Echinococcus  of  the  peritoneum  is  rare  as  a  primary  condition.  Echino- 
cocci have  also  been  located  in  the  bladder,  prostate,  testicle,  ovary,  uterus, 
great  omentum,  mesentery,  pancreas,  arteries,  lymphatics,  thyroid  gland, 
muscles,  bones,  joints,  parotid  gland,  orbit,  and  mamma. 

A  peculiar  complication  of  echinococcus  cysts  is  the  occasional  develop- 
ment of  urticaria.  It  has  been  noted  especially  shortly  after  the  puncture  of 
a  cyst,  and  this  is  somewhat  diagnostic  when  it  appears. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  grave  both  as  to  life  and  cure,  although  some 
cases  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  have  lasted  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  character  of  the  changes  in  the  cysts  and  their  mode  of  termination 
influence  the  prognosis.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  to  be  dreaded. 
Spontaneous  cures  have  been  noted  in  a  few  instances. 

Treatment. — As  in  most  of  the  other  parasitic  diseases,  prevention 
is  more  or  less  effectual,  and  a  cure  is  difficult  or  impossible.  Infection  of 
the  dog  should  be  avoided  by  preventing  its  gaining  access  to  possible  sources 
of  hydatid  disease,  as  the  raw  flesh  of  animals,  esp>ecially  in  the  form  of  meat- 
scraps  around  slaughter-houses.  In  order  that  human  beings  may  not  be 
affected  dogs  should  not  be  carelessly  handled  or  allowed  to  be  where  they 
may  come  in  contact  with  food  and  drink  in  any  way,  whether  meat  or  eggs, 
vegetables,  fruits  or  cereals.  Cleanliness  in  keeping  dogs  and  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  food  are  essential  in  regions  where  hydatid  disease  is  prevalent. 

Medicines  cannot  reach  the  parasites  in  man,  situated  as  they  are  in 
larval  form  encysted  in  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  WTien- 
ever  the  cyst  becomes  large,  accessible,  and  the  cause  of  troublesome  symptoms, 
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surgical  measures  may  be  resorted  to.  Among  these  are:  simple  tapping, 
tapping  with  aspiration,  and  with  the  subsequent  injection  of  various  substances 
(as  iodin  and  zinc  chlorid  electrolysis),  and  incision  with  drainage.  Excision 
of  the  liver  cysts  has  been  practised  by  Raggi,  Pozzi,  Tansini,  and  others, 
but  its  practical  value  is  still  undetermined.  Should  suppuration  occur, 
treat  as  an  abscess. 

TENLE  OR  TAPEWORMS 

Natural  History* — ^Tapeworms  are  found  in  the  intestine  of  man, 
and  are  the  matured  or  completely  developed  larvse  or  cysticerci  from  the 
muscles  and  solid  viscera  of  animab.  Different  varieties  of  cysticerci  develop 
from  the  ova  of  the  respective  varieties  of  teniae.  These  tapeworm  eggs, 
after  having  passed  out  of  the  bowel,  may  be  taken  into  the  systems  of  various 
animals  by  various  modes,  entering  the  circulation,  it  may  be,  and  becoming 
fixed  within  the  solid  tissues,  especially  the  muscles.  In  about  two  or  three 
months  pea-sized  cysts  develop,  and  from  the  cyst  walb  there  gradually 
forms  a  new  tenia  head,  called  a  scolex,  or  nurse.  The  worm-cysts,  popularly 
termed  "measles,"  constitute  the  cysticerci.  Remaining  in  the  tissues,  they 
die  and  become  calcified  in  from  three  to  six  years  (Striimpell).  But  if  taken 
into  the  stomach  by  the  eating  of  raw  or  partially  cooked  meat  a  tapeworm 
develops  from  the  scolex.  The  maturation  of  the  segments  of  the  tapeworm 
conmnences  several  months  after  the  fixation  of  the  scolex  in  the  intestine. 
In  the  natural  life-cycle  of  a  tapeworm  the  usual  order  of  lodgment  may  be 
reversed.  Thus  man  instead  of  a  lower  animal  may  become  the  host  of  the 
tenia  eggs,  which,  in  turn,  may  find  their  way  into  the  solid  viscera  and  muscles 
to  develop  into  cysticerci.  Again,  this  same  order  may  be  brought  about 
by  "auto-infection."  The  tapeworm  has  a  ribbon-like  form;  although  it  has 
a  number  of  segments  and  joints,  giving  it  a  link-belt  appearance.  When 
matured  these  segments,  or  proglottides,  develop  male  and  female  generative 
organs. 

Varieties. — Taraia  SoUnm  {Pork  Tapeworm). — ^This  worm  is  rarer  in 
America  and  also  in  Europe  than  formerly.  It  develops  in  the  small  intestine 
after  the  ingestion  of  raw  or  underdone  "measly"  pork.  This  worm  does  not 
necessarily  exist  singly,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  although  such  is  usually 
the  case.  It  ranges  from  2  to  4  meters  (6-13  feet)  in  length.  The  head  is 
rounded,  pin-head  in  size,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  thread-like  neck  and  by  gradu- 
ally shortening  and  widening  segments.  Four  suckers  and  a  projecting  circle 
of  twenty-six  long  and  short  booklets  arm  the  head  of  the  tenia.  The  mature 
ones  become  detached,  and  are  passed  with  the  feces.  They  are  about  1  cm. 
(I  inch)  in  length  and  from  6  to  8  mm.  (J-~i  inch)  in  breadth,  and  about  1 
meter  (39.36  inches)  from  the  head  they  are  "approximately  quadrilateral" 
in  shape.  These  proglottides  are  bisexual.  The  female  matrix  occupies  the 
middle  of  each  proglottis,  and  is  provided  with  from  eight  to  fourteen  irregular, 
tree-like  branches  on  each  side.  The  male  generative  organs  are  small  vesicles 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  segment.  The  sexual  opening  is  situated  on 
one  side,  near  the  middle.  The  ovarian  or  uterine  apparatus  of  a  mature 
segment  contains  myriads  of  thick-shelled  eggs,  each  one  of  which  has  an 
embryo  with  six  booklets. 

TsdniarhynchoB  Saginatos  {Tcmia  Saginata). — The  beef  tapeworm  is 
sometimes  called  the  "unarmed  tapeworm,"  since  the  head  possesses  suck- 
ing disks,  but  no  booklets.  It  is  more  common  in  this  country  and  exTn  in 
some  of  the  European  countries,  as  England.  Longer  than  Tamia  solium, 
being  4  to  10  meters  (12-30  feet)  in  length,  its  segments  are  also  thicker 
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and  larger,  measuring  from  16  to  88  mm.  (f  inch)  long,  and  from  8  to  10  mm. 
(i  inch)  broad.  The  head  of  the  worm  as  well  as  the  ripe  ovum  is  also  slightly 
larger  and  proportionately  thicker.  The  ovarian  brandies  are  more  numerous 
(eighteen  to  thirty  in  number)  and  divide  more  dichotomously  than  those  of 
Tcenia  solium.  Proglottides  are  also  found  in  the  stools,  where  they  sometimes 
exhibit  a  crawling  motion  that  has  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  individual 
parasites. 

Diphyllobotrinm  Latum  (Dibothriocephalus  lotus,  fish  tapeworm)  occurs 
most  commonly  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  German  Baltic 
provinces.  It  is  the  longest  cestode,  measuring  from  6  to  10  meters  (20-M 
feet).  The  head  is  club-shaped,  unarmed,  and  has  two  lateral  longitudinal 
grooves  as  suckers.  The  segments  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
preceding  varieties  named  by  their  marked  breadth  and  shortness,  also  by  the 
centrally  situated,  tortuous  ovarian  rosette,  and  the  sexual  orifice  near  the 
center  of  the  abdominal  surface  of  each  proglottis.  The  ova  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  pork  and  beef  tapeworms,  though  thinner  shelled  and  with  a  sort 
of  lid  at  one  end.  They  develop  only  in  fresh  water.  From  them  is  formed  an 
embryo  with  vibrating  cilia  and  six  booklets.  Pike  and  other  fish  swallow 
these  embryos,  which  develop  into  cysticerci  in  the  muscles,  peritoneum,  and 
solid  viscera.  The  eating  of  measly  fish,  raw  or  partially  cooked,  thus  favors 
the  development  of  this  tapeworm  in  the  human  intestine. 

Symptoms. — Tapeworms  may  develop  in  man  at  any  period  of  life. 
D.  J.  Milton  Miller  met  with  one  in  a  child  a  few  months  old  who  had  been  fed 
on  expressed  beef-juice.  There  are  no  absolutely  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
the  presence  of  tapeworm  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  a 
tapeworm  in  the  bowel  may  not  be  suspected  even  because  of  the  total  absence 
of  indicative,  subjective  sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  tenise  may  cause 
considerable  local  distress  and  impairment  of  the  general  health.  Because 
of  this  fact  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  tapeworm  in  certain  neurotic 
subjects  leads  to  symptoms  that  exist  mainly  in  the  workings  of  a  morbid 
imagination. 

Alimentary  symptoms  of  tapeworm  may  be  as  follows:  anorexia  alter- 
nating with  a  voracious  appetite,  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhea, 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  indigestion,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Certain 
food  (herring,  garlic,  sour  foods)  increases  the  colic-like  pains,  others  decrease 
them,  as  milk,  eggs,  and  oils. 

General  symptoms  of  the  teniae  may  be  added,  as  lassitude,  mental  un- 
easiness, worry  and  irritability,  depression  of  spritis,  some  physical  pros- 
tration, and  even  emaciation.  Various  reflex  symptoms^  such  as  pruritus 
of  the  nose  and  anus,  vertigo,  migraine,  tinnitus  aurium,  palpitation,  \'isual 
disturbances  (even  temporary  amaurosis),  unequally  dilated  pupils,  chorea, 
and  epileptiform  convulsions  have  been  attributed  to  these  parasites.  But 
adequate  cases  for  some  of  these  symptoms  may  be  found  in  other  associated 
morbid  conditions.  The  dibothriocephalus,  however,  may  cause  anemia,  often 
very  grave,  even  fatal.  The  blood-picture,  in  fact,  is  identical  with  that  of 
pernicious  anemia,  as  Schaumann*s  study  of  38  cases  has  shown,  and  as  was 
the  case  in  three  Finnish  sailors  seen  by  \V.  E.  Robertson.  This  is  due  to  a 
hemolytic  substance  elaborate<i  by  the  worm.  The  blood-findings  are  other- 
wise unique  among  the  verminous  parasitic  diseases,  eosinophilia  being  absent. 
Loporsky  found  severe  polyneuritis  present  in  14  per  cent,  of  cases. 

Diagnosis. — ^Tliis  is  always  to  be  made  by  the  discovery  of  tenia  seg- 
ments or  ova  in  the  un<ierclothing  or  stools.  The  doubtful  presence  of  suspected 
tapeworm  may  be  cleare<l  by  the  administration  of  a  suitable  purgative,  which 
will  usually  suffice  to  bring  away  portions  of  the  worm  in  the  dejections.    I 
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would  here  add  a  special  warning  lest  mucous  casts  or  shreds  or  vegetable 
structures  (as  of  onion)  be  mistaken  for  tapeworm. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  variety  of  the  tapeworm  is  made  by  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  segments. 

Hypochondriasis  can  be  excluded  by  repeated  examinations  of  the  stools, 
especially  after  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  and  by  the  uniform  failure  to  detect 
portions  of  tapeworm  or  tenia  eggs. 

Prognosis  is  favorable.  Indeed,  Tcmia  soffinata  may  exist  at  all  ages  and 
for  years  without  any  danger  to  the  patient.  Tamia  solium,  however,  is  at- 
tended with  danger  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  its  causing  cysticercosis. 

Treatment* — Prophylaxis, — ^The  way  to  avoid  acquiring  a  tapeworm 
is  to  use  none  but  well-cooked  meats;  this  applies  to  beef  and  pork  in  particular. 
The  use  of  pure  drinking-water  is  of  no  little  importance  also.  The  proglottides 
of  the  tenia  should  always  be  burned,  and  not  thrown  where  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  the  cow  or  hog,  and  then  be  allowed  to 
propagate.  Governmental  inspection  of  the  meat-supply  in  abattoirs  should 
be  rigidly  enforced.  Ransom  has  shown  that  if  carcasses  harboring  the 
Cysticercvs  bovis  are  exposed  for  six  days  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  15*^ 
F.  ( —  9.44*^  C),  the  vitaKty  of  the  cysticerci  would  be  destroyed. 

Curative, — Before  administering  the  chosen  anthelmintic  the  patient 
needs  to  undergo  a  "preparatory  treatment"  in  order  to  secure  the  eflfects  of 
the  vermifuge  which  may  be  lost  if  the  worm  is  embedded  in  mucus  or  if  the 
drug  is  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  intestinal  contents.  This  is  specially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Tcmia  solium,  in  which  the  cephalic  booklets  are  ob- 
stinately and  firmly  fixed  to  the  membrane.  For  about  two  days  prior  to 
giving  the  remedy  the  patient  should  be  restricted  in  diet  to  milk,  bread  and 
butter,  and  carbohydrates,  without  any  food  at  all  for  the  last  twelve  hours. 
Meanwhile  the  bowels  should  be  purged  gently  once  or  twice. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  day  on  which  the  drug  is  to  be  exhibited,  a 
saline  cathartic  should  be  given  to  empty  the  bowel  as  completely  as  possible. 
The  following  morning  no  breakfast  should  be  allowed,  and  before  noon  the 
selected  anthelmintic  should  be  administered.  If  the  worm  does  not  come 
away  in  a  few  hours,  and  an  intense  sense  of  pressure  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  a 
brisk  purge  is  indicated.  The  worm  should  be  passed  into  a  bowl  containing 
warm  water. 

There  are  several  very  efficacious  anthelmintic  drugs  to  choose  from.  Prom- 
inent among  them  is  male  fern.  Given  to  an  adult  in  doses  of  J  to  1  dram  (2.0- 
4.0)  of  the  ethereal  extract,  and  followed  in  several  hours  by  a  calomel  and  a 
saline  purge,  it  usually  succeeds  in  bringing  away  the  tenia.  The  following 
formula  may  be  given  in  the  morning,  fifteen  minutes  after  a  breakfast  of 
coffee  with  zwieback : 

I^.    Oleoresinse  aspidii,  3ss-j  (2.O-4.0); 

Sacchari, 

Acacise,  da,  q.  s. 

Ft.   Emulsio, 

Aquae  menthse  pip.,    q.  s.  ad  fjij  (60.0). — M. 
Sig.  Take  at  one  dose  as  directed. 

If  evacuation  of  the  bowels  be  delayed,  an  enema  of  warm  water  Ls  in- 
dicated. Another  valuable  remedy  is  pelletierin,  the  active  principle  of 
pomegranate;  the  tannate  may  be  prescribed,  dose  1  to  1.5  gm.,  in  capsules; 
or,  a  decoction  of  the  ix>megranate  bark  may  be  used,  in  combination  with 
male  fern,  as  in  the  Leipsic  formula  (Striimpell) : 
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H.    Granati,  5iv  (120.0); 

Aquae,  Oij  (1  liter). 

Mix  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 

then  boil  until  reduced  to        fjiv  (120.0). 
Add:  Oleoresinse  aspidii,  3i  (4.0). 

Sig.    Take  in  four  doses  at  short  intervals. 

Pepo  in  emulsion  or  in  a  sugary  paste  (about  2  ounces — 60.0 — and  deprived 
of  the  envelopes)  is  at  once  a  useful  and  harmless  remedy. 

Thymol  is  also  very  efficacious  against  tapeworm.  The  drug  is  given  in 
capsules  (gr.  iv-0.25  gm.)  every  day  for  eight  days.  No  alcohol,  fats,  or  oib 
should  be  permitted  while  the  course  of  treatment  is  being  carried  on.  The 
worm  usually  appears  in  the  stools  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  the  thymol  is 
continued  for  the  full  eight  days  in  order  to  ensure  the  head  coming  away. 

Although  the  head  of  the  tenia  may  not  be  detected  in  the  stools  along 
with  the  body  of  the  worm  (and  such  is  usually  the  case),  a  cure  usually  fol- 
lows nevertheless,  since,  on  account  of  its  smallness,  it  may  easily  escape  notice, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  head  often  dies  and  thus  loses  its  hold  upon 
the  membrane,  being  carried  away  with  the  feces.  On  the  other  hand,  if  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months  from  the  removal  of  a  tapeworm,  segments  again 
appear  in  the  stools,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  head  was  not  dislodged  or  that 
another  worm  has  developed.  In  cases  where  the  tenia  seems  to  redevek^ 
with  remarkable  frequency  and  obstinacy  it  may  happen  that  the  head  and 
neck  are  well  protected  beneath  one  of  the  valvulae  conniventes. 

After  the  removal  of  the  tapeworm — a  weakening  procedure,  as  a  rule — 
the  condition  calls  for  supportive  measures.  The  diet  should  not  be  too  heavy 
for  a  time,  but  nutritious  and  easily  digestible. 

HYMENOLEPIS   NANA 

This  is  the  smallest  tapeworm  in  man  (v.  Siebold).  It  varies  from  8  to 
20  mm.  (i-i  inch)  in  length  and  from  0.5  to  0.7  mm.  (^V  inch)  in  width.  The 
head  has  four  suckers,  a  rostellum,  and  booklets.  The  segments  are  yellowish, 
short,  and  broad.  It  is  more  common  than  is  supposed.  It  is  believed  by 
some  observers  that,  occurring  in  children,  as  it  commonly  does,  this  parasite 
is  the  cause  of  epileptiform  conmihions  and  enuresis  nodurna.  Thousands  of 
worms  may  be  found  within  a  cubic  centimeter  of  fecal  mater.  Hymenolcpis 
nana  fratenia,  which  develops  in  rats  without  intermediate  host,  is  regarded 
as  being  identical  with  the  Taenia  nana.  Persons  infected  should  occupy 
separate  beds  until  cured.  Male  fern  is  the  only  remedy  which  has  thus  far 
been  useful  in  expelling  this  worm  (Stiles).  According  to  Shtsherbak,  thv-mol 
is  more  effectual  than  aspidium  in  Tcmia  nana. 

HYMENOLEPIS   DIMINUTA 

(Tornia  Diminuta;  Toniia  Leptocephalata) 

Taenia  diminuta  is  a  very  small  cestode,  20  to  60  mm.  (^2j  inches)  in  length, 
with  a  small  club-shaped  head  and  nearly  a  thousand  segments.  The  cysticerci 
inhabit  such  insects  as  the  Asopia  familiasis  (caterpillar  and  cocoon);  the 
Anisolahis  annuli  (belonging  to  the  orthoptera);  and  the  coleoptera,  Axx^ 
spinosa  and  Scanrns  sfriatus.  Man  has  been  infested  a  number  of  times, 
probably  by  taking  food  containing  these  infested  insects. 

Davainea  madagascariensis,  Davainea  asiatica,  Tseniarhynchus  hominis, 
Teenia  philippinus,  and  Taenia  confusa  are  other  forms  rarely  found  in  man. 
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NEMATODES 

Helminthologists  include  in  this  class  the  cylindric  worms,  certain  varieties 
of  which  are  among  the  most  common  entozoa  that  infest  the  human  body  and 
inhabit  the  intestines. 

ASCARIASIS 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides  {Rxmndr^orm). — Natural  History.— This  species 
resembles  the  common  earthworm,  and  is  the  most  frequent  in  occurrence  of 
all  parasites.  It  usually  appears  in  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten  years.  The  round-worm  inhabits  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  occurs  singly  or  in  numbers.  Its  body  is  round,  fusiform,  and  marked  with 
fine  transverse  striae.  It  has  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color,  and  measures 
in  the  female  from  7  to  14  inches  (17.5-35  cm.)  in  length,  and  from  4  to  8  inches 
(about  20  cm.)  in  the  male,  its  thickness  being  about  that  of  an  ordinary  goose- 
quill.  The  cephalic  extremity  of  the  worm  has  three  oval  papillse,  furnished 
with  fine  teeth;  the  caudal  extremity  is  straight  in  the  female  and  curved  in 
the  male. 

Lumbricoid  worms  develop  from  ova,  which  are  about  0.05  to  0.06  mm. 
long,  elliptic,  dark  reddish  in  color,  and  have  a  thick,  resisting  envelope;  they 
occur  in  the  feces.  The  eggs  obtain  entrance  into  the  human  intestine  most 
probably  through  drinking-water  and  food. 

The  round-worm  sometimes,  though  rarely,  migrates  from  the  small  intes- 
tine. It  has  been  vomited,  and  it  has  also  crawled  into  the  pharynx,  mouth, 
and  nares,  and  has  been  withdrawn  thence  by  the  patient's  fingers.  It  has 
even  passed  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  causing  fatal  asphyxia  or  pulmonary 
gangrene.  The  Eustachian  tube  and  biliary  ducts  may  be  invaded  with  such 
serious  symptoms  as  perforation  of  the  membranum  tympani  and  hepatic 
abscess. ' 

Symptoms  may  be  absent,  and  yet  the  worms  be  found  repeatedly  in  the 
stools.  Existing  symptoms  are  indefinite,  and  point  simply  to  an  irritative 
condition  of  the  bowels.  Some  writers  ascribe  them  to  toxins  elaborated  by  the 
worms.  Serious  symptoms  may,  however,  result  from  the  emigration  of  the 
worm,  as  into  the  biliary  passages,  eustachian  tube,  or  larynx.  Fever  is  not 
a  necessary  concomitant.  Lumbricoid  worms  may  give  rise  to  any  or  all  of 
the  following  symptoms :  colicky  pains,  nausea,  vomiting,  indigestion,  diarrhea 
(sometimes),  restlessness,  irritability,  anorexia,  itching  of  and  picking  at  the 
nose,  disturbed  sleep  with  grinding  of  the  teeth,  salivation,  and  nervous  twitch- 
ings.  Very  nervous  children  may  manifest  epileptiform  convulsions,  choreic 
movements,  dilated  pupils,  vertigo,  cephalalgia,  mental  disturbances,  and  even 
contractures. 

Complications. — The  development  of  jaundice  will  indicate  obstruction  of 
the  bile-duct  in  cases  in  which  the  worms  have  been  found  in  the  feces.  In- 
testinal obstruction  from  coiled  worms  has  occurred.  So  also,  suflfocative 
symptoms  coming  on,  especially  at  night,  in  a  child  with  worms,  may  be  due 
to  a  migrating  lumbricoid.  Perineal  abscesses  and  inflamed  hemiae  that  have 
perforated  externally  sometimes  discharge  the  ascaris.  H.  Plew*  reports 
a  case  of  jejunal  perforation  followed  by  suppurative  peritonitis.  The  pleura 
has  been  opened  and  a  macerated  ascaris  found  in  the  pus  of  pyopneumothoraCx. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  positively  determined  only  by  discovering  the  worms 
or  ova  in  the  stools. 

The  prognosis  is  good  unless  serious  complications  arise  (vide  supra). 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — The  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  should 

*  Arch.  J.  Kinderh.f  vol.  Ixii,  No8.  1  and  2. 
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be  obtained  from  the  purest  sources.  Before  giving  an  anthelmintic  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  good  result  can  be  certainly  obtained  unless  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  be  nearly  deprived  of  food  for  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
hours,  so  that  the  toxic  action  of  the  drug  used  may  be  exerted  directly  iqx>n  the 
unprotected  worm. 

Santonin  is  the  most  efficient  remedy.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  } 
to  1  (0.016-0.065)  of  the  crystals  to  a  child,  or  from  gr.  ij  to  iv  (0.13-0.25)  to 
an  adult,  in  the  form  of  a  troche,  before  breakfast.  A  little  milk  or  other  light 
nourishment  may  be  allowed,  the  troches  being  continued  once  or  twice  daily 
for  two  or  three  days.  This  treatment  is  to  be  followed  by  a  brisk  purge, 
preferably  gr.  j  to  iij  (0.065-0.2)  of  calomel.  I  have  sometimes  combiiMd 
small  doses  of  calomel  with  the  santonin  in  a  troche,  and  with  good  effect. 
Xanthopsia,  or  yellow  vision,  spasms,  and  even  convulsions,  and  saffron-colofed 
urine  may  follow  the  use  of  santonin  in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy  or  overdose  of  the 
drug.  Oil  of  wormseed  (chenopodium)  in  doses  of  5  to  10  drops,  in  emulsion, 
capsules,  or  on  sugar,  is  useful.  It  is  given  every  two  hours  until  three  doses 
have  been  taken.  Two  hours  later  a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  given  to  whidi  is 
added  30  drops  of  chloroform. 

Oxyuris  Vermicularis  (Seat-,  Pin-,  Thread-,  or  MavMoorm). — Natural 
History. — ^The  Ascaris  vermicidaris,  as  this  worm  is  also  called,  inhabits  the 
colon  and  especially  the  rectum.  It  is  a  small  worm,  as  several  of  the  com- 
monly used  terms  signify,  and  frequently  it  occurs  in  great  numbers,  sometimes 
agglutinated  with  mucus  into  feculent  balls.  It  is  most  common  in  children, 
though  found  not  rarely  at  any  period  of  life.  The  female  oxyuris  is  whitish 
in  color  and  about  10  or  12  mm.  (}  inch)  long,  the  male  being  about  3  or  4 
mm.  (about  J  inch)  in  length.  Oxyures  develop  from  ova  in  about  two  weeks 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  latter.  The  eggs  are  irregularly  ovoid,  about  j^ 
inch  (0.05  mm.)  in  length,  and  tenacious  of  life.  By  the  time  the  embryos 
have  reached  the  cecum  they  are  sexually  mature,  and  when  the  female 
arrives  in  the  rectum  immense  numbers  of  eggs  are  deposited  that  mature  into 
great  numbers  of  worms,  the  latter  being  discharged  with  the  feces.  Sometimes 
the  worms  crawl  out  of  the  anus. 

Infection  with  the  ova  may  take  place  through  water  and  food  (green, 
uncooked  vegetables  and  fruit)  that  have  come  in  contact  with  the  hands  of 
infected  persons.  Scratching  the  anus  will  permit  of  the  reception  of  oxyuris 
eggs  under  the  finger-nails  (Zenker  and  Heller),  and  in  careless,  ignorant,  and 
uncleanly  persons  the  possibility  of  such  an  auto-  or  re-infection  should  be 
recognized  and  avoided. 

Symptoms. — Pruritus  ant  (itching  of  the  anus),  sometimes  burning  pain, 
and  tenesmus,  with  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep  are  the  commonest  symp- 
toms of  the  presence  of  this  parasite.  The  itching  is  always  worse  at  night, 
and  may  he  paroxysmal.  An  herpetic  or  eczematous  eruption  around  the 
anus  should  arouse  suspicion,  particularly  in  children,  of  the  presence  of  the 
oxyuris  in  the  rectum,  and  it  accounts  for  the  intense  itching.  Anorexia  and 
anemia,  rectal  irritability,  and  "nervousness"  may  be  associated.  It  is  l)e- 
lieved  that  the  migration  of  the  worms  into  the  vagina  may  excite  vulvo- 
vaginitis, pruritus,  and  leukorrhea,  and  that  habits  of  mavSturbation  may  be 
induced  in  both  girls  and  hoys  by  the  sexual  irritation  caused  by  the  worm. 
Inspection  of  the  stools  will  reveal,  in  positive  cases,  the  whitish,  thread-like 
parasites. 

Diagnosis. — The  pruritus,  indicating  rectal  trouble,  will  direct  the  physi- 
cian's attention  to  the  anus,  where  the  oxyures  may  be  seen;  if  not  found,  their 
discovery  in  the  feces  or  the  discovery  of  the  eggs  by  microscopic  examination 
will  suffice. 
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The  prof  nosU  is  good,  and  proper  treatment  is  always  effective,  though 
occasionally  exceedingly  refractory  cases  are  encountered. 

Treatment. — ^The  exhibition  of  anthelmintics  and  purgatives,  such  as 
recommended  for  destroying  and  removing  the  lumbricoid  worm,  may  be  ef- 
fective against  seat-worms  also  in  reaching  those  lodged  in  the  bowel  above  the 
rectum.  C.  W.  Stiles^  states  that  the  adult  worm  lives  in  the  small  intestine 
and  should  be  driven  into  the  large  intestine  by  an  anthelmintic  before  local 
injections  are  given.  Ashford  reconmiends  beta-naphthol  in  2  dram  doses. 
The  larval  forms  may  be  killed  by  methylene-blue  in  pilb — 18  to  24  1-grain 
pilb  daily  for  five  days.  This  treatment  is  to  be  taken  three  times,  ten  days 
apart.  Attacking  the  oxyures  directly,  however,  by  means  of  enemata  is 
rational  treatment. 

The  rectum  should  be  well  emptied  of  feces,  so  that  the  worms  may  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  medicament  injected,  and  for  this  purpose  enemata 
of  cold  water,  either  simple  or  with  salt  or  soap,  may  be  resorted  to.  Injections 
containing  the  decoction  of  quassia  (1  or  2  ounces — 30.Q-60.0 — of  the  powder 
or  chips  to  the  pint — J  liter — of  water)  are  nearly  always  curative.  Other 
useful  remedies  are  carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  tannin,  vinegar,  camphor,  potas- 
sium sulphid,  and  the  oil  of  eucalyptus.  The  injections  should  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  daily  for  at  least  ten  days. 

Rectal  irritation  may  be  allayed  by  injections  of  laudanum  and  starch- 
water  (gtt.  iij-v  to  the  ounce — ^30.0).  Anal  itching  is  often  amenable  to 
carbolized  vaselin  at  bed-time,  or  to  belladonna  ointment 

Ascaris  Alata. — ^This  is  another  name  for  the  Ascaris  mysiax,  a  species 
of  worm  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  dog  and  cat,  and  occasionally  in  man. 
It  is  a  slender  worm,  with  a  closely  rolled  spiral  tail  and  a  wing-like  projection 
on  either  side  of  the  head.  The  female  is  about  6  to  7  cm.  (2.7  inches),  the  male 
about  4  cm.  (1.75  inches)  in  length.  Scarcely  ten  instances,  however,  have 
been  recorded  in  which  this  parasite  has  occurred  in  man. 

Trichuris  Trlchiura  (Trichocephalus  Dispar). — Natural  History. — 
This  so-called  whip-worm  measures  about  4  or  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  very  slender,  hair-like  appearance  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  its  body,  in  contrast  to  the  thick  posterior  ix>rtion,  which  is  more 
or  less  straight  and  blunt  pointed  in  the  female,  but  rolled  into  a  spiral  in  the 
male.  Its  particular  habitat  seems  to  be  the  cecum,  though  sometimes  it  is 
also  found  in  the  colon.  It  may  exist  in  great  numbers.  Europeans  appear 
to  be  infected  with  the  parasite  more  commonly  than  Americans. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  the  microscopic  eggs,  which  are  ovoid,  hard, 
nodular,  brownish,  and  about  0.05  mm.  (^^  inch)  in  length. 

Symptoms. — It  is  not  certain  that  the  parasite  causes  any  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  detecting  the  microscopic  ova  in  the  feces. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  are  not  called  for. 

UNCINARIASIS 

(Ankylostomiasis;  Hookworm  Disease) 

Ankylostoma  Duodenale;  Necator  Americanus. — Natural  His- 
tory.— This  parasite  belongs  to  the  family  of  strongyUnda  of  the  nematoid 
worms.  It  was  discovered  in  Milan,  in  1838,  by  Dubini.  Ankylostoma  is 
found  chiefly  in  Europe;  Necator,  in  America.    The  former  differs  chiefly  from 

*  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,"  New  York  Med. 
Jour.,  April  18,  1908. 
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the  latter  in  having  a  much  stronger  mouth  armature.  The  length  of  the 
female  is  from  8  to  18  mm.  (J-li  inch),  and  of  the  male  from  6  to  10  mm.  (}-| 
inch).  Its  body  is  thread-like,  with  a  conical-shaped  head,  and  a  large,  bell- 
shaped  mouth  surrounded  by  a  horny  capsule,  and  possessing  four  hook-like 
teeth,  ventrally  situated,  and  two  smaller,  vertical  teeth  on  the  dorsal  side, 
by  which  the  worm  fixes  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane.  A  bulbous-like 
swelling  exists  at  the  tail  end  of  the  male  worm.  It  inhabits  the  jejunum  and 
duodenum.  The  eggs  are  found  in  muddy  water  or  in  warm  moist  eardi, 
and  there  liberate  the  embryos.  These  develop  into  larvae,  which  soon  enter 
the  dormant  state,  remaining  quiescent  for  an  indefinite  period  until  they  are 
taken  into  the  human  stomach  through  drinking-water,  food,  dirt  ("dirt- 
eaters'') »  or,  more  commonly,  dirt  that  has  collected  upon  the  hands  and  about 
the  nails.  Probably  direct  infection  through  the  skin,  as  first  shown  by  Loos, 
is  the  usual  mode  of  infection  however,  and  Allen  L.  Smith  and  others  have 
regarded  the  subtropical  dermatitis  known  as  "ground  itch"  as  an  expression 
of  this  mode  of  infection.  Loos  has  shown  that  on  the  completion  of  the  exog- 
enous phase  of  the  embryo  the  parasite  enters  through  the  skin,  generally  of 
the  feet  and  legs,  by  contact  with  soil  contaminated  with  the  ova  of  the  ankylos- 
toma.  Carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  the  lungs  it  passes  into  the  air  vesicles, 
then  into  a  bronchus,  to  the  trachea,  esophagus,  and  stomach,  and  finally  to  the 
small  intestine.  Here  sexual  characters  develop  in  the  parasites,  reproduction 
ensues,  and  the  ova  are  deposited  in  the  bowel.  They  do  not  multiply  within 
the  intestine. 

Predisposing  Causes* — (a)  Geographic  Distribution, — ^The  parasite  is 
found  in  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  Philippines,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  in  England  was  found  by  Haldane  in  miners  in  Comwfdl.  B.  K.  Ashford^ 
(United  States  Army)  has  shown  that  a  large  percentage  of  all  cases  of  anemia 
occurring  in  Porto  Rico  are  induced  by  this  parasite.  H.  F.  Harris  has  found 
the  ankylostoma  prevalent  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  southeast^n 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  after  a 
survey  made  to  determine  the  degree  and  extent  of  hookworm  infection,  showed 
that  hookworm  disease  belts  the  earth  in  a  zone  about  66  degrees  wide,  extend- 
ing from  parallel  36  north  to  parallel  30  south  latitude.  Not  less  that  58  per 
cent,  of  the  earth's  estimated  population  is  in  the  infected  area.  The  importa- 
tion of  infected  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Polish  laborers  may  be  accountable 
for  the  propagation  of  the  parasite  in  the  United  States.  (6)  Sear. — Males 
and  females  are  infected  to  the  same  extent,  (c)  Age. — The  greatest  infection 
occurs  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen  years  (Wells). 

Pathology. — The  ankylostoma  is  probably  nourished  by  the  plasma  of 
the  blood  it  sucks  from  the  intestinal  vessels.  It  is  found  postmortem  some- 
times in  the  mucous  coat,  rolled  up  in  a  little  blood  cavity.  Ecchymoses, 
containing  a  central  opening  through  which  blood  can  ooze,  are  the  usual  result 
of  the  worm's  action.  Chronic  catarrhal  enteritis  is  usually  associated.  Hyper- 
trophic dilatation  of  the  heart  is  observed. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  chief  symptom  is  progressive  anemia  (secondary), 
and  the  skin  is  a  pasty  yellow  or  dirty  gray  color,  called  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  "Florida  complexion."  When  the  number  of  anky- 
lostoma embryos  introduced  into  the  intestine  is  large,  the  anemia  may  develop 
acutely;  when  but  a  few  are  introduced,  the  withdrawal  of  blood  is  more 
gradual,  and  chronic  anemia  develops.  The  most  recent  view  to  explain  the 
anemia,  however,  is  that  "a  hypothetical  toxin  is  produced  by  some  extraneous 
organisms,  such  as  intestinal  bacteria,  the  products  from  which  find  their 
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way  through  the  damaged  mucosa."^  The  impoverishment  of  the  blood  has 
been  so  profound  as  to  simulate  a  pernicious  anemia. 

Ashford  found  the  red  cells  to  vary  between  700,000  and  3,525,000  per 
cubic  millimeter,  and  the  hemoglobin  between  10  and  55  per  cent.  Levko- 
cytosis  is  not  a  feature  of  uncomplicated  cases;  the  polymorphonuclear  cells 
may  show  slight  reduction,  and  the  lymphocytes  a  moderate  increase.  Eosino- 
phiiia  is  common  in  this  as  in  many  parasitic  diseases,  and  may  reach  40  per 
cent,  or  more.  In  mild  cases,  however,  eosinophilia  may  not  be- available 
for  diagnosis,  in  which  case  the  feces  should  be  examined  for  eggs.  The  red 
celb  are  pale,  of  irregular  size  and  outline;  normoblasts  are  plentiful,  and 
less  often  megaloblasts  are  found.  This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  ''Egyptian 
chlorosis,"  first  described  by  Griesinger.  Ankylostomiasis  is  not  uncommon 
in  tropical  countries.  In  Italy  it  has  been  termed  tunnel  or  mountain  anemia; 
in  Belgium  it  is  known  as  brichnakers*  anemia;  again,  it  occurs  among  workers 
in  coal  mines — miners'  cachexia. 

There  may  be,  in  addition,  slight  gastro-intestinal  disorder  (anorexia, 
colicky  pains,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhea). 
A  trace  of  blood  is  constantly  present  in  the  feces,  and  Whyte*  suggests  a 
phenolphthalein  test,  which  reveab  its  presence  in  a  dilution  of  1  :  800,000. 
In  cases  marked  by  an  acute  development  of  anemia  considerable  general 
weakness,  dyspnea,  and  dropsy  may  ensue.  There  is  no  loss  in  weight;  but 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  sleeplessness,  headache,  faintness,  palpitation, 
and  scanty  perspiration  are  common  symptoms.  The  renal  function  is  main- 
tained and  slight  fever  may  develop.  Corneal  ulcer  is  not  uncommon.  Le- 
mann'  describes  infantilism  in  uncinariasis. 

Physical  Signs, — ^The  areas  of  the  apical  cardiac  impulse  and  of  cardiac 
dulness  are  increased.  Various  murmurs — hemic — ^may  be  heard,  and  pal- 
pitation and  dyspnea  are  common.  In  those  affected  the  face  is  peculiarly 
dull,  expressionless,  and,  owing  to  the  marked  metabolic  disturbance,  the 
growth  of  young  subjects  is  greatly  hindered. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  made  by  finding  the  eggs  or  mature  worms  in  the 
feces.  The  former  are  oval  shaped,  about  0.05  mm.  (3^  inch)  in  length, 
and  have  a  much  thinner  shell  than  the  ova  of  the  round  worm.  Ova  are 
seen  with  a  J  objective  and  are  commonly  entangled  in  the  mucus  that  escapes 
with  the  feces.  Suspicious  specimens,  if  negative,  should  be  centrifuged. 
Bass's*  method  being  preferable  for  the  purpose.  **If  in  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  eggs,  they  may  be  hatched  out  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
and  the  characteristic  larvae  looked  for"  (Dock  and  Bass).  In  cases  of  pro- 
nounced anemia,  in  which  the  cause  is  obscure,  the  patient's  dejections  should 
be  carefullv  examined. 

Duration. — The  disease  may  last  for  months  or  for  several  years. 

Prognosis. — If  left  untreated,  the  affection  may  end  fatally.  Intense 
anemia,  obstinate  diarrhea,  and  profound  nutritive  disturbances  constitute 
symptoms  of  grave  import.  Properly  treated,  the  prognosis  is  favorable, 
although  the  subject  remains  a  carrier. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic, — Workmen  in  mines,  tunnels,  and  brickyards, 
and  in  tropical  localities  esp>ecially,  should  be  warned  not  to  drink  the  water 
close  at  hand  without  previous  boiling  and  then  cooling.  Stools  infected  with 
ankylostoma  ova  should  be  carefully  disix>sed  of,  and  efforts  at  prevention  of 

*  E>litorial,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  May  16,  1914,  p.  1561. 

*  Annals  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasilology^  Liverpool,  April,  1916. 

*  Arch.  Inter.  Med.^  Chicago,  August,  1910. 

*  '•  Hookworm  Disease,"  Dock  and  Bass,  pp.  175,  176. 
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further  pollution  of  the  soil  be  made.    The  feet,  \egs,  and  hands  should  be 
protected  against  contamination  with  infected  soil. 

Medicinal. — Anthelmintics  to  kill  the  ankylostoma  and  purgatives  to 
remove  it  from  the  intestine  are  indicated.  The  Permanent  Commission  tor 
the  Suppression  of  Uncinariasis  in  Porto  Rico  employ  repeated  doses  of  thymol 
and  beta-naphthol,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  saline.  Brauch^  administers 
30  gr.  (2.0  gm.)  of  thymol  in  powder  at  4,  6,  8,  and  10  a.  if.,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  at  6  P.  M.  The  State  Board  ct 
Health  of  Florida  recommends  the  following  dosage:  Under  five  years  of  age, 
up  to  8  gr. ;  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  8  to  15  gr. ;  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
15  to  30  gr.;  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  30  to  45  gr.;  twenty  to  sixty  years 
of  age,  45  to  60  gr. ;  ovpr  sixty  years  of  age,  45  gr.  The  condition  of  the  heart, 
the  degree  of  debility,  and  anemia  should  also  be  considered.  Manson  sounds 
a  note  of  warning  concerning  the  use  of  thymol.  He  says  alcohol  should  never 
be  given  at  the  same  time  nor  for  some  hours  after  a  dose  of  thymol,  as  the  drug 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  may  then  exercise  its  toxic  action  on  the  host  as  well 
as  on  the  parasite.  Bishop  and  Brosius  hold  that  chenopodium  is  a  more 
efficient  vermifuge,  and  can  be  given  at  shorter  intervals  than  thymol,  besides 
being  non-toxic.  Hall  also  recommends  this  drug  highly,  and  also  chlorofonn 
combined  with  castor  oil  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10.  After  this  routine, 
nourishing  food,  fresh  air,  iron,  and  tonics  are  to  be  given. 

TiaCHINIASIS 

(Trichinosis) 

The  parasite  that  gives  rise  to  this  affection  is  Trichina  spiralis  (Trichindla 
spiralis). 

Natural  History. — ^The  mature  male  worm  is  0.8  to  1.5  mm.  (^^ 
inch)  long  and  the  female  2  to  4  mm.  (tj-J  inch).  The  head  is  pointed  and 
unarmed,  and  the  neck  is  long  and  more  slender  than  the  body,  which  has  a 
round  blunt  end.  The  worm  is  viviparous.  It  inhabits  the  intestines  of  such 
animals  as  the  rat,  dog,  cat,  hog,  and  man. 

The  embryo  or  muscle  trichina  is  about  0.6  to  1  mm.  (^  inch)  long,  and 
lies  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form  within  an  ovoid  capsule  in  the  sarcolemma  sheath 
of  muscle-fiber.  The  life-history  begins  with  the  larval  state  of  the  trichin* 
encysted  in  the  muscles.  When  this  flesh  is  eat^n  by  another  animal  or  by 
man  the  larvae  are  liberated  during  the  digestive  process.  Passing  into  the 
intestines,  they  reach  the  adult  stage  in  from  two  to  four  days,  being  then  sexu- 
ally mature,  and  in  five  to  seven  days  more  they  produce  hundreds  of  living 
embryos. 

The  intestinal  trichinae  become  fully  grown,  and  then  usually  die  in  from 
four  to  five  weeks.  The  female  trichina  may  bring  forth  several  broods  of 
embryos  during  her  life-period  in  the  intestine.  The  living  embrj'os  leave  the 
intestine  at  once,  and  invade  the  muscles  through  various  channels — principally 
along  the  connective-tissue  routes — so  that  the  symptoms  of  muscular  ir- 
ritation develop  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  eating  the  trichinous  meat. 
The  embryos  attain  maturity  (larval  form)  in  about  two  weeks  after  entering 
the  muscular  tissues.  Their  presence  causes  a  mechanical  irritation  that 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  fibrous  capsule  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  In 
man  it  probably  becomes  encysted  at  a  later  period  than  in  the  lower  animals, 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  taken  from  a  case  under  the  im- 
mediate observation  of  Dr.  L.  Napoleon  Boston  (Fig.  27).  Usually  but  a 
single  worm  is  found  within  one  capsule,  though  occasionally  three  or  four 
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are  seen.  The  encapsulated  trichine  may  live  many  years  in  the  muscles. 
With  increasing  age  the  capsules  become  thicker  and  may  be  the  seat  finally 
of  calcareous  inBltration.  In  the  hog,  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  capsule  b 
the  exception,  hence  the  difficulty,  even  impossibility,  of  seeing  them  with  the 
unaided  eye. 

Pathology. — The  diaphragm  is  most  thickly  infested  with  the  larval 
trichinee.  Next  in  order  are  such  trunk  muscles  as  the  intercostals  and  ab- 
dominals, then  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  including  the  larynx,  head,  eyes, 
and  extremities.  Up  to  the  seventh  week  of  the  disease  the  intestinal  trichinte 
may  be  very  numerous.  MicToscopicaily,  the  muscles  show  "the  changes 
characteristic  of  acute  myositis"  (Fitz)  after  the  fifth  week.  The  trichinous 
cysts  in  the  muscles  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  small,  grayish-white, 
opaque,  "oat-shaped"  specks,  longitudinally  disposed  in  the  meat-fibers. 

Sources  of  the  Trichina.— The  trichina  was  first  found  in  pork— 
the  usual  source  of  trichiniasis  in  man — by  the  late  Joseph  Leidy.  Recent 
investigations  show  that  the  live  trichitue  may  be  foimd  in  the  fatty  as  well 
as  the  fleshy  portion  of  pork.  The 
pig  is  infested  by  eating  trichinous 
rats,  trichinous  pork,  or  human  or 
porcine  excrement  containing  the  em- 
bryos of  propagating  intestinal  trich- 
inw.  The  rat  may  be  the  original 
host  of  the  ptarasites,  or  it  may  itself 
become  infected  by  older  rodents  eat- 
ing their  fellows,  or  by  eating  trich- 
inous pork  or  human  or  porcine  ex- 
crement. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  the  infec- 
tion of   hogs,   it  may   be  said   that 
alxtut  2  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
trichinous,  according  to  Salmon's  re- 
port   (1884),    of    neariy    300,000   • 
aminattons    of    American    pork.     In 
Prussia,  according  to  Eulenberg's  sta- 
tistics, the  ratio  is  decidedly  less  varying — from  1  to  2160  hogs  (1876)   to 
1    to   1817   (1889).      "The  dissecting  room  and   pogtmorUm.  statistics  show 
that  from  J  to  2  per  cent,  of  all  bodies  contain  trichinre"  (Osier). 

Of  course  man,  a.s  a  rule,  becomes  infected  by  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked 
pork  containing  living  muscle  trichine  (larve).  Eating  raw  ham  and  sausages, 
a  habit  common  among  the  Germans  of  Prussia  (particularly  during  picnics), 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  where  German  emigrants  have  settled 
in  large  numi)en,  explains  the  comparative  frequency  of  this  disease  in  such 
localities.  About  900  cases  have  been  reported  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  forty-five  years  (Beecher).  Trichiniasis  has  occurred  in  epidemic  form 
in  North  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  in 
several  of  the  northwestern  United  States. 

Symptoms. — Poatmortem  examination  often  reveab  the  presence  of  un- 
suspected muscle  trichinie. 

In  well-marked  ca.ses  of  infection  gtutro-intetlinal  dittuTbancea  appear  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  the  ingestion  of  the  affected  meat.  Vomiting, 
diarrhea,  and  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen  may  be  present.  The  diarrhea 
sometimes  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  choleraic  attack  or  may  be  followed 
by  olislinate  constipation. 

Extreme  "muscular  weariness"  and  bodily  fatigue  often  occur  for  several 
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days  before  the  embryonic  parasites  can  have  begun  to  wander  into  the  musdes. 
On  about  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  when  migration  usually  commences, 
chills,  followed  by  a  temperature  of  101.5°  to  104^  (38.6^-40*'  C),  and  marked 
myositis  come  on.  The  muscles  are  stiff,  tense,  painful  on  pressure  and  motion, 
and  somewhat  swollen.  The  flexors  of  the  extremities  are  particularly  sore  and 
often  firmly  contracted,  causing  the  knees  and  elbows  to  be  acutely  bent. 
Mastication,  dcglutilion,  and  phonation  may  be  difficult  and  painful  be^uise  of 
the  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  pharynx,  laiynx,  and  tongue. 
Intense  dyspnea  is  frequent  on  account  of  the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm 
and  intestinal  muscles.  The  temperature-  shows  marked  remissions  in  most 
cases,  and  is  an  almost  constant  feature.   The  pidse  varies  with  the  temperature. 

Edema  is  characteristic  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases.  It  appears  on  about 
the  seventh  day  after  the  infection,  and  begins  in  the  face  (frontal  region), 
usually  being  noted  first  in  the  eyelids,  and  extending  thence  to  the  extremities 
and  trunk  during  the  height  of  the  muscular  symptoms.  It  may  last  for 
several  days,  then  disappear  for  several  days  or  a  week,  and  reappear.  Ascites 
even  has  been  observed.  Edema  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  catarrh,  the  latter 
rarely  leading  to  bronchopneumonia,  may  also  supervene  and  add  to  the 
gravity  of  the  dyspnea.  Minot  and  Rackemann  reviewed  102  cases  and 
found  in  35,  or  34.5  per  cent.,  abnormal  physical  signs  in  the  lungs.  Profuse 
sweating  may  last  for  several  weeks.  Miliaria,  urticaria,  acne,  furunculosis, 
herpes,  and  pruritus  may  occur  as  skin  manifestations.  Insomnia,  headache, 
a  temporary  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils  (Rup- 
precht)  have  been  noted  among  the  nervous  symptoms.  Salzer  found  the 
Kemig  reaction  present  in  all  of  a  group  of  14  cases.  Prolonged  cases  show  a 
marked  degree  of  emaciation  and  anemia.  T.  R.  Brown^  found  a  decided 
increase  of  the  eosinophils  in  the  blood,  amounting  to  37  per  cent.  This 
eosinophilia  arises  during  the  migration  of  the  embryos,  from  five  to  seven  days 
after  infection,  and  may  either  disappear  soon  or  persist  years  after  the  symp- 
toms have  subsided.  Severe  infections  may  show  a  low  eosinophil  count 
during  the  acute  stage.  Opie^  administered  Trichina  spiralis  to  the  guinea- 
pig,  and  found  that  a  resulting  mild  infection  stimulates  the  eosinophil  cells 
to  active  multiplication,  but  severe  infection  causes  their  destruction.  A 
marked,  absolute  leukocytosis  is  the  rule. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  "muscle  symptoms,"  varying  with  the  muscle 
attacked,  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  reactionary  inflammation  (myo- 
sitis). Flury  has  shown  that  poisonous  products  arise  from  the  trichinae, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  chemical  products  result  from  degradation  of  the 
invaded  and  damaged  muscle  tissue  on  the  other. 

Complications  J  as  a  typhoid  state,  hv-postatic  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy, 
may  appear.     Albumin,  with  casts,  are  found  in  the  urine. 

Recovery  is  effected  in  mild  cases  within  two  weeks,  while  in  the  severe 
ones  from  six  weeks  to  several  months  may  be  occupied. 

Diagnosis. — The  followinjj  symptoms  are  regarded  as  pathognomonic: 
sudden  swelling  of  the  face,  coming  on  after  the  patient  has  suffered  for  several 
days  from  muscular  soreness;  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  and  profuse  sweats  (Bohler) ; 
painful,  tender,  and  * 'rubber-like'*  hardness  of  the  muscles,  with  difficulty 
in  movement;  semiflexed  extremities;  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  with  a  red, 
dry,  coated  tongue;  dyspnea,  diarrhea,  and  edema  of  the  extremities  following 
the  subsidence  of  that  first  noticed  in  the  face.  Friedreich  emphasizes  hoarse- 
ness, and  the  late  Dr.  Packard  rapidity  of  respiration  without  e\ndent  cause. 
Cott  and  Lintz  first  found  trichinella  embryos  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
and  thev  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  blood.     Blood-cultures  and  lumbar 
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puncture  with  examination  for  embryos  should  therefore  be  carried  out  as 
routine  procedures. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Meat-  and  sausage-poisoning  may  be  distinguished 
from  trichiniasis  by  the  more  rapid  course  of  the  former,  the  dry  throat  and  skin, 
jaundice,  visual  disturbances,  and  the  absence  of  edema  and  muscular  symp- 
toms. 

Direct  examination  of  the  passages  and  of  the  muscles  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  discovery  of  the  parasites  in  the  pork  a  jwrtion  of  which  has  been 
eaten  by  the  sick  establishes  the  diagnosis.  A  low-f)ower  microscope  should 
be  used  to  examine  the  intestinal  mucus  for  the  trichinae.  Light  purgation 
should  precede  this  endeavor.  Harpooning  such  muscles  as  the  biceps  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  some  muscle-fiber,  or  directly  incising  a  small  jwrtion 
under  Schleich's  method  of  infiltration-anesthesia,  may  permit  of  a  positive 
diagnosis. 

Acute  rheumatism,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  acute  polymyositis  (pseudo- 
trichiniasis)  may  at  times  resemble  trichiniasis.  Epidemics  of  the  parasitic 
disease  are  more  readily  diagnosed  than  an  isolated  case. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends  upon  the  number  of  parasites  ingested  and 
upon  the  number  of  embryos  generated  in  the  intestines.  Marked  early 
diarrhea  b  favorable.  The  prognosis  should  be  guarded,  as  death  may  occur 
as  late  as  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week.  Of  357  cases  collected  by  Packard, 
the  mortality  was  24.07  per  cent. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  supreme  importance,  both  as  to  the 
infection  of  the  hog  and  the  danger  of  eating  infected  pork.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  feeding  of  swine,  and  the  destruction  of  rats  should  be  made  as 
complete  as  p>ossible  in  and  about  the  styes.  Pig  excrement  should  be  removed 
and  burned,  and  feeding  with  milk,  bran,  grain,  and  vegetables  should  be  forced 
uix>n  all  keepers  of  swine. 

Rigid  inspection  of  the  meat  supply,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  should  be 
carried  out  by  government  sanitary  officers.  Decidedly  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  way  to  prevent  trichinosis  is  to  thoroughly  salt,  smoke,  and  cook  the 
pork  that  is  to  be  used.  Winn's  exp)eriments  suggest  that  refrigeration 
(cold  of  about  17.8®  F. — 8®  C.  for  a  number  of  days)  effectually  destroys  the  life 
of  the  encysted  larvae.     Putrefaction  does  not  kill  the  parasites. 

The  treatment  of  those  who  have  eaten  trichinous  meat  should  be  by  a 
prompt  evacuation  of  the  bowel,  especially  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
as  after  the  embryo  young  have  been  brought  forth  and  have  passed  into  the 
muscles  no  known  treatment  is  successful  in  attacking  them.  Calomel  is 
one  of  the  best  drugs,  and  active  purgation  usually  follows  its  use  in  large  doses, 
succeeded  by  salines;  rhubarb,  senna,  sulphur,  aloin,  and  large  doses  of  oil  or 
glycerin  may  also  be  tried.  In  combination  with  the  purgatives  some  anthel- 
mintic (male  fern,  santonin,  thymol)  should  be  used.  The  encysted  or  larval 
parasites  are  not  accessible  to  treatment,  although  picric  acid  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  symptoms  to  be  met  are  the  great  muscular  pains,  insomnia, 
and  weakness,  which  is  often  severe  in  protracted  cases.  Prolonged  hot 
baths,  anodyne  embrocations,  with  hj^^podemiics  occasionally,  may  prove 
useful  for  the  first;  bromids,  chloralamid,  and  the  like  for  the  second  symptom; 
and  a  concentrated  liquid  diet,  strychnin,  and  the  like  for  the  last.  Massage, 
electricity,  and  stimulating  applications,  as  chloroform  liniment,  may  he 
required  during  convalescence  and  for  some  time  thereafter  to  combat  the 
muscular  weakness,  soreness,  and  stiffness.  Based  on  the  fact  that  animals 
acquire  almost  complete  immunity  from  the  injection  of  convalescent  serum, 
this  remedy  has  proved  of  remarkable  curative  value  in  the  treatment  of 
trichinosis. 
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FILARIASIS 

{FUaria  Saiiguinia  Httninia) 

There  are  several  varieties  of  ftlarite  that  may  be  founil  in  human  bWd. 
The  two  principal  ones  are  the  Filaria  sanguinis  kominis  ttoctuma  and  Filnna 
sanguinis  hominis  diunia.  But  two  other  distinct  species  of  nemuttMlc  wumii 
infeiit  the  biood  of  tropical  man  according  to  Manson.  These  arc  FUana 
Persians  and  Fiiaria  demartpiai.  Of  these  various  forms,  tlie  Filaria  ttorlunui 
is  the  most  important  and  the  best  known.  The  adult  fomis,  male  und  fcmolr, 
found  only  in  the  lymphatics,  are  called  Filaria  bancrofH;  the  ennbrj'os,  whicli 
alone  are  found  in  the  circulating  blood,  are  termed  Filaria  ntMrtunui.  The 
first  is  a  white,  opahne  thread-like  worm,  tapering  toward  the  ends,  which  latter, 
however,  are  blunt.  The  male  is  SA  mm.  (3.2  inches),  the  female  155  tunu 
(6.1  inchcsj  long.    The  secoud  worm  is  known  only  in  embryonic  form.  umI  a 


distinguished  by  granulations  in  the  axis  of  the  body.  This  is  the  1 
diiu-na,  of  which  the  adult  form  is  said  to  be  the  FUaria  ha,  now  known  Kr] 
the  cause  of  Calabar  swellings.  Manson  found  them  in  tlie  blood  of  Co 
negroes,  but  only  during  the  daytime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nwt<»r 
filaria  is  found  only  at  night,  or,  if  the  hast  l)e  either  by  habit,  necessity, 
choice,  a  day  sleeper,  during  this  time,  showing,  then,  that  there  is  some  O 
dition  of  the  l)ody  during  quietude  that  is  conducive  to  the  appearance  of  g 
filaria  in  the  blood  (Granvillel.  Manson  observed  that  during  the  dim 
temporary  absence  of  the  filariie  from  the  cutaneous  circulation  ihey  &k  foi 
principally  in  the  larger  arteries  and  the  lungs.  Thb  "filarial  periodic* 
is  a  striking  characteristic.  Inversion  cannot  be  induced  in  cases  of  Fill 
diuma. 

Fiiaria  philippincnais  is  also  worthy  of  mention.     Ashburn  and  1 
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conclude:  (a)  That  the  complete  development  of  Filaria  pkilippinensis,  dis- 
covered by  them  in  1906,  has  been  followed  in  the  mosquito,  Culex  fatigans; 
(6)  that  the  Filaria  philippinensis  is  distinguishable  from  other  filaria  ''both 
in  the  blood  and  during  the  developmental  cycle  within  the  mosquito";  (c) 
that  as  regards  the  time  of  its  occurrence  in  the  blood  the  organism  presents 
no  periodicity. 

The  embryos  of  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  are  produced  by  the  female  in 
great  numbers,  and  are  so  small  that  they  readily  pass  through  the  capillaries. 
According  to  Manson,  who  in  1877  found  the  larvae  in  the  stomach  of  a 
female  mosquito,  it  is  probable  that  after  filling  itself  with  the  blood  of  an  in- 
fested man  during  sleep,  the  mosquito  seeks  stagnant  water,  dies,  and  the  larvae 
are  set  free.  In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  man  takes  in  the  embryos  through 
the  drinking-water.  More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  the  filaria,  once  in 
the  stomach  of  the  mosquito,  sheds  its  delicate  envelope,  then  pierces  the  wall 
of  the  mosquito's  stomach,  and  lodges  in  the  thoracic  muscles.  Here  it  under- 
goes further  developmental  changes  during  two  weeks,  then  finds  its  way  into 
the  proboscis,  to  be  discharged  into  the  blood  of  the  human  host.  They  find 
a  permanent  seat  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  human  host,  mature,  and  bring  forth 
young,  which  may  again  infest  the  blood  by  passing  through  the  lymph-ducts 
into  the  thoracic  duct  and  general  circulation. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  filariasis  is  limited  mainly  to  the  tropics 
and  subtropics.  It  is  most  common  in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
the  Southern  States,  Southern  China,  India,  Egypt,  a  part  of  Australia,  and 
the  southern  Pacific  islands,  where  it  is  endemic. 

The  symptoms  of  filariasis  are  in  abeyance  until  some  obstruction  and 
inflammation  of  the  lymph-channels  is  caused  by  the  parasite.  There  are 
several  conditions  or  endemic  diseases  produced.  ElephantiasU  arabom 
is  believed  by  Manson  to  be  the  effect  of  these  parasites,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  at  least.  In  specimens  of  night-blood  from  88  Cochin  Chinese  he  found 
filariae  in  21 ;  14  specimens  came  from  patients  with  elephantiasis,  and  only  1 
showed  filariae.  This  latter  fact,  he  explains,  is  to  be  expected,  since,  in  order 
to  give  rise  to  elephantiasis  (due  to  an  infarction  of  the  lymphatic  glands  con- 
nected with  the  diseased  areas),  the  adult  filariae  must  lie  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  glands,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  young  filarise  to  pass  into  the 
general  circulation.  "Therefore  the  person  least  likely,  in  a  filarial  district, 
to  have  filarise  in  his  blood  is  one  who  is  the  subject  of  elephantiasis.*'*  Em- 
bryos can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  as  soon  as  the  adult  filarise  reach 
maturity  and  begin  to  discharge  them,  i.  e.,  before  the  usual  obstructive  symp- 
toms appear  (Rivas  and  Smith).' 

Hematochyluria  and  Chyluria. — ^The  patient  passes  a  white,  opaque, 
milky  urine,  occasionally  bloody,  with  a  clotty  sediment.  This  may  be 
intermittent,  and  normal  urine  may  be  passed  for  many  weeks  before  chyluria 
or  hematochyluria  reappears.  There  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  slight  degree 
of  polyuria.  Under  the  microscope  fat  granules  and  white  and  red  corpuscles 
are  seen.  The  lively,  wriggling  embryo  filarise  may  also  be  discovered  in  the 
urine  as  well  as  in  the  blood  at  night.  There  is  a  dilatation  of  the  lymph- 
vessels  in  the  kidneys  alongside  of  the  tubules,  and  in  the  abdominal  lymph- 
plexuses.  Sometimes  a  little  vesical  irritation  and  straining  during  urination 
may  be  caused  by  the  endeavor  to  pass  chylous  blood-clots.  The  thoracic 
duct  alwve  the  diaphragm  has  been  found  impervious  (Stephen  Mackenzie). 

lymph-scrotum  and  lymph-Tulva  have  been  caused  by  the  filarise.  The 
parts  are  greatly  swollen,  thickened,  and  contain  distended  lymphatics  filled 
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with  a  turbid  and  either  milk-white,  sahnon-colored,  or  blood-red  ooagulable 
liquid  that  is  discharged  upon  puncturing  the  varices.  The  filaria  is  not  always 
found  in  the  exuded  lymph.  The  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  are  often 
enlarged.  An  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  parts  is  not  infrequent  in  these 
cases,  and  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and  high  fever,  lasting  a  day  or  two, 
and  ending  with  a  profuse  sweat. 

The  filarise  have  been  found  in  ascites  (Winckel),  in  hemoptysis,  and  in  the 
feces  (Yamane,  Japan).  Worms  killed  by  blows  or  other  injuries  are  often 
absorbed,  but  may  act  as  an  irritant  and  cause  abscesses. 

Treatment. — Healthy  subjects  must  protect  themselves  against  mos- 
quito bites.  Filtering,  boiling,  and  storing  the  drinking-water  in  mosquito- 
proof  receptacles  are  inportant  measures.  Thymol,  in  from  1-  to  5-gnun 
(0.064-0.32)  doses,  given  for  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  has  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  larval  filarise  in  several  cases.  The  adult  filaria  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  known  medication  that  will  not  prove  dangerous. 
Recently  Schultz  has  reported  the  killing  of  the  adult  worms  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  larval  worms  in  the  blood.  She  recommends  for  this  purpose  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  coUargol  (5ij^-4.0)  three  times  a  day,  the  treatment 
being  continued  for  at  least  a  year. 

DRACX)NTIASIS 

{Guineorworm  DUectse) 

The  parasite  is  the  Filaria  or  Dracunctdtis  medinenaia  or  peraarum,  com- 
mon in  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  usually  solitary,  and 
measures  from  50  to  100  cm.  (20-40  inches)  in  length  and  about  2  mm.  (^  inch) 
in  diameter.  It  is  cylindric,  whitish,  with  blunt  papillated  head,  and  a  sharp, 
curved  tail.  The  body  is  nearly  filled  by  the  uterus,  which  contains  innum^- 
able  embryos,  which,  after  maturation  of  the  worm,  escape  shortly  after  contact 
with  water  in  the  form  of  a  milky  fluid.  The  process  of  emptying  the  uterus 
takes  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Thb  accomplished,  the  worm  dies.  It  is 
then  taken  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  man  through  the  contaminated 
drinking-water.  The  female  enters  the  intestines  by  way  of  the  mesentery' 
and  brings  forth  its  young,  which  pass  into  the  connective  tissue  of  its  human 
host.  The  male  worm  is  unknown.  The  worm  has  an  inexplicable  affinity 
for  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  tissues  of  the  feet  and  legs,  where  it 
attains  full  development. 

Symptoms. — Wherever  the  parasite  is  situated,  it  may  often  be  felt 
coiled  up  under  the  skin,  which  at  that  point  becomes  red  and  fluctuating  like 
an  abscess.  When  opened,  either  surgically  or  naturally  by  the  worm,  the  head 
appears  through  the  aperture.  The  favorite  spot  for  perforation  is  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  though  sometimes  it  extrudes  from  the  legs,  rarely  the  thighs, 
and  very  rarely  from  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  in  regard  to  the  drinking-water  and  as  to  bath- 
ing where  the  intermediary  host  of  the  dracunculus — the  cyclops — ^has  its 
habitat  is  essential  for  safetv. 

The  treatment  embraces  the  surgical  measures  necessary  to  remove  the 
worm  and  to  promote  the  healing  of  the  irritated  tissues.  Roth  claims  that 
after  incision  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  (1  :  15)  causes  the  worm  to  be 
removed  in  two  or  three  days.  Native  Indian  physicians  conmiend  highly 
the  local  application  of  the  leaves  of  the  "amarpattee"  plant. 
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OTHER  FILARLE 

Among  other  filarise  that  have  been  found  in  man  are  the  following:  The 
Filaria  immitis,  which  causes  hematuria  and  has  been  found  in  the  [)ortal 
vein,  while  the  ova  were  discovered  in  the  ureteral  and  vesical  walls;  Filaria 
labialis,  found  in  a  lip  pustule;  Filaria  lentis,  found  in  a  cataract;  Filaria 
trachealis  and  bronchialis,  seen  in  the  trachea,  bronchioles,  and  lungs;  Filaria 
haminis  oris,  observed  by  Leidy  in  the  mouth  of  a  child;  Filaria  loa,  noticed 
in  the  tropics  among  negroes,  its  habitat  being  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 
Recently  L.  N.  Boston  found  Filaria  mermva  (according  to  Wardell  Stiles,  to 
whom  he  referred  them)  in  a  cavity  in  the  center  of  an  apple.  They  are  believed 
to  be  parasites  of  the  apple  worm,  but  whether  pathogenic  is  not  known. 

OTHER  AND  UNCX)MMON  NEMATODES 

ESostrongylas  Gigas. — ^This  parasite  is  exceedingly  rare  in  man,  but  has 
been  found  in  many  of  the  camivora  and  in  some  herbivora.  It  is  supposed 
that  fish  act  as  the  intermediary  host  for  the  larvee.  The  worm  is  enormous  in 
size,  the  female  being  from  25  to  100  cm.  (10-40  inches)  in  length.  It  is  a  red, 
cylindric  parasite  with  blunt-pointed  ends.  Its  seat  is  the  kidney,  which  it 
may  destroy,  causing  hematuria  and  the  presence  of  the  eustrongylus  ova. 
Dr.  John  McKenna  has  recovered  an  adult  eustrongylus  from  a  child  whose 
urine  had  long  contained  ova. 

Angtdlliila  stereoralis  or  Strongyloides  intestizialis  occurs  in  the  stools 
of  certain  tropical  endemic  diarrheas.  It  is  common  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  parasites  are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs  may  be  taken  through  the  drinking- 
water.  They  have  been  found  in  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  intestines.  The  administration  of  thymol  or  male 
fern  is  to  be  recommended. 

Echinorhynchus  monilifonnis  occurs  in  rats,  and  in  one  case,  that  of  a 
Sicilian  reported  by  Calandruccio,  the  ova  were  found  in  the  feces. 
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Pentastoma  Tenioides. — ^This  parasite  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  nasal  fossae 
of  the  dog  or  horse,  though  it  may  also  occur  in  man  both  in  this  and  in  the 
larval  form.  The  ova  are  ejected  during  sneezing,  and  are  then  ingested  by 
man.     The  larvae  are  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 

Sarcoptes  {Acarxis  Scahiei). — ^This  insect  produces  the  skin  affection  known 
as  "the  itch,"  or  scabirs,  an  affection  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
where  it  constitutes  only  about  4  to  5  p)er  cent,  of  all  cases  of  skin  disease. 
It  is  most  prevalent  among  the  poor  and  the  unclean.  The  female  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  about  0.5  mm.  (^  inch)  in  length;  the  male  is  about 
0.25  mm.  (y^  inch).     Both  are  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long. 

The  parasite  penetrates  the  skin  and  lives  in  a  burrow  or  cunicvlus  that 
it  makes  for  itself.  The  female  lives  in  the  end  of  the  burrow,  which  may  con- 
tain a  numlKT  of  ova,  and  appears  as  a  minute,  brownish-black,  dotted,  sinuous 
line,  situated  chiefly  in  the  cutaneous  folds,  where  the  skin  is  mostly  delicate, 
as  between  the  fingers.  Secondary  skin  lesions,  due  to  scratching,  are  common. 
Sulphur  ointment,  well  rubl)ed  in  after  hot  bathing,  is  usually  quite  efficacious. 

Sarcoptes  scabiei  hominifl  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding  that  infests  other 
animals  (cat,  dog,  cow,  horse,  wolf,  goat,  camel,  etc.).     Occasionally  it  may 
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gain  an  entrance  into  man's  skin,  but  dies  simultaneously  in  the  human  host, 
although  many  invasions  may  occur. 

Leptus  Automnalis  (Harvest  Bug), — ^The  most  conmion  of  several  varieties 
is  a  mite  of  reddish  color,  having  six  legs  armed  with  claws  and  sharp  mandibles. 
It  arises  among  low  bushes  and  thus  appears  about  the  ankles  and  legs.  It 
partially  penetrates  the  skin,  boring  only  far  enough  with  its  short,  iiaxk 
head  to  procure  nourishment.  Artificial  dermatitis  may  be  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  scratching.  Mercury,  sulphur,  and  naphthol  omtments  suffice 
to  destroy  the  parasite. 

Demodex  FoUiculorum  (Comedo  Mite). — ^This  minute  parasite  may  be 
expressed  from  swollen  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  nose,  cheek,  and  other  parts  of 
the  face.  It  has  a  worm-like  body  with  very  short  legs,  and  is  only  about 
0.2  to  0.4  mm.  (^^^  inch)  in  length.  It  is  not  known  to  produce  acne,  as  was 
formerly  supposed. 
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PEDICULOSIS 

(Phthiriasia) 

lice  or  pediculi  live  on  and  attack  the  skin.  Three  forms  are  found  on 
man:  Pedicvlus  capitis,  Pediculus  corporis,  and  Pediculus  pvbis. 

The  Pediculus  capitis  is  white  or  grayish  in  color,  about  1  mm.  (^  inch) 
long  (male),  and  has  six  legs  under  the  front  part  of  the  body.  The  oviparous 
female  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  male,  and  lays  from  fifty  to  eighty  eggs  on 
the  hairs  within  a  week.  These  ova,  or  "nits,"  mature  in  from  three  to  eig^t 
days.  Itching  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  an  eczematous  eruption 
above  and  behind  the  ears  and  in  the  neck  is  often  associated.  "Plica  polonica" 
was  a  phrase  once  used  to  designate  the  matted  condition  of  the  hair  in  extremely 
dirty,  crusty,  and  long-neglected  cases  of  head-lice.  Secondary'  adenopathy  of 
the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  is  a  common  feature  in  neglected  cases. 

Pediculus  Vestimentorum  (Corporis). — ^This  louse  inhabits  more  often 
the  clothing  than  the  body  itself.  It  is  larger  than  the  head  louse,  and,  like 
the  latter,  moves  slowlv.  The  nits  are  found  with  difficult v  on  the  fibers  of 
the  underclothing.  It  sucks  blood  through  a  proboscis  inserted  into  the 
sweat  pores,  and  after  withdrawing  leaves  a  minute  hemorrhagic  speck.  Ir- 
ritation of  the  skin  is  produced,  and  in  old  cases,  as  in  filthy  tramps,  the  skin 
becomes  scaly  and  quite  pigmented  (vagabonds'  disease).  The  efforts  at 
scratching  are  almost  frantic,  and  after  a  cure  is  effected,  parallel  white  lines, 
the  remains  of  scratch -marks,  followed  by  atrophic  changes,  may  be  visible, 
as  in  a  case  that  I  reported.^ 

Pediculus  or  Phthiriasis  Pubis  (Crab-louse), — ^This  parasite  is  not  limited 
to  the  pubis,  but  attacks  also  the  hairy  region  in  the  axilla,  on  the  chest,  and 
may  even  reach  the  beard  and  eyebrows.  It  clings  firmly  to  one  or  two  hairs 
close  to  the  skin.  Its  six  legs  with  strong  claws  are  placed  closely  together 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  ovoid  body.  Lice  have  been  shown  to  transmit 
typhus  fever,  as  well  as  impetigo  and  favus. 

Treatment. — The  hair  should  be  cut  short  where  the  head-lice  and  nits  are 
abundant.  Saturating  the  hair  and  scalp  with  kerosene  oil  for  twenty-four 
hours  usually  kills  the  parasites.  Body  lice  may  be  destroyed  by  scalding  the 
underclothing  and  hot-ironing  carefully  about  the  seams.  A  hot  soap-and- 
water  bath  is  sufficient  for  the  body,  and  sedative  and  antiseptic  ointments 

^  Internat.  Clinics,  vol.  iii,  third  series,  p.  769. 
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may  be  useful  adjuvants.  Mercurial  and  beta-naphthol  unguents  usually 
suffice  in  treating  for  PedictUtu  pubis.  Prof.  J.  V.  Shoemaker  affirms  that 
naphthol  is  a  remedy  that  meets  the  indications  presented  by  all  forms  of  the 
disease;  he  prepares  it  as  follows: 

• 

I^.    Beta-naphthol,  3i  (4.0) ; 

Cologne  water,  fjiv-vj  (120.0-180.0).— M. 

Gimez  Lectulaxios  or  Bedbug. — ^This  too  well-known  parasite  is  flat, 
brownish-red  in  color,  and  from  2  to  5  mm.  (pj-j  inch)  in  length.  It  infests 
beds  and  public  vehicles,  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  a  blood-sucker, 
and  causes  considerable  itching,  local  irritation,  and  urticaria  even  in  some 
persons,  while  others  are  unmindful  of  their  attacks.  The  bedbug  may  trans- 
mit kala-azar,  relapsing  fever,  or  trypanosomiasis.  Sulphur  fumigation  and 
mercuric  chlorid  applications  to  the  harboring  places  of  the  bedbugs  are  ef- 
fectual destructive  agents.  Saturated  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  will  relieve  . 
the  burning  and  itching. 

Pulex  Irritans  {Common  Flea), — ^This  "ubiquitous"  parasite  is  from  2  to 
4  mm.  (t^2-|  inch)  in  length,  black  or  (when  filled  with  blood)  brownish-red 
in  color,  having  six  legs,  the  hind  ones  of  which  are  relatively  very  large  and 
powerful,  enabling  it  to  jump  many  times  its  own  height.  A  flea's  bite  causes 
a  sharp  sting,  and  leaves  a  slightly  raised  red  spot  with  a  dark,  pin-point  center, 
the  site  of  penetration  of  the  biting  apparatus  of  the  insect.  The  importance 
in  medicine  of  fleas  is  that  they  may  transmit  plague,  leishmaniasis,  or  tape- 
worms and  other  intestinal  parasites.  Treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding insect. 

Pulex  Penetrans  (Jigger). — ^This  parasite,  also  called  "sand-flea,"  is  in- 
digenous to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Southern  States.  The 
impregnated  female  penetrates  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  feet,  for  pur- 
poses of  ovulation.  As  the  distention  with  the  eggs  occurs,  swelling,  pain, 
and  even  ulceration  may  appear.  The  sand-flea  is  a  small,  egg-shaped  insect, 
about  half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  flea,  brownish  in  color,  and  exceedingly  re- 
sistant to  crushing  force.  Prophylaxis  in  regard  to  foot-wear  is  necessary. 
Essential  and  antiseptic  oils  may  also  be  put  on  the  feet  or  stockings. 

Ixodes  (Wood-tick). — ^There  are  several  varieties  of  tick  or  wood-louse 
that  may  attack  the  human  skin,  among  which  Ixodes  albipicfus  is  supf)osed 
to  be  the  most  common.  Ixodes  ricinus  and  Ixodes  boris  are  found  on  horses 
and  cattle.  They  are  blood-suckers,  adhering  to  the  skin  very  firmly,  and 
wheals  may  be  produced  by  them.  They  also  probably  convey  typhus  fever. 
A  drop  of  turpentine,  or  of  some  such  essential  oil  as  anise  or  rosemary,  will 
cause  them  to  loosen  their  hold. 

Dermanyssus  Avium  at  Gallins. — ^These  bird  and  fowl  insects  are  small 
and  grayish-white  in  color,  and  may  attack  the  human  skin  and  cause  ecze- 
matous  eruptions,  owing  to  the  scratching  induced  by  the  irritation. 

CuUcids  (Mosquitos  and  Gnats). — The  blood-sucking  mosquito  (Culex 
auxifer),  so  well  known,  may  also  transfer  to  human  beings  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  and  the  Plasmodium  malarise. 

The  gnat  (Culex  pipiens)  is  very  troublesome  during  certain  seasons,  particu- 
larly along  water-courses  and  in  wooded  districts.  Its  bite  is  quick,  sharp, 
and  stinging. 

The  hirudo  (leech)  is  a  parasite  that  sometimes  attaches  itself  to  bathers. 
In  the  tropics  it  has  been  known  to  cause  severe  bites  and  inflammation.  A 
remarkable  case  of  hemoptysis  is  on  record  in  which  a  leech  was  found  at- 
tached to  the  larynx,  below  the  cords. 
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The  bites  and  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  spiders,  and  ants  have  heeai  known  to 
cause  considerable  inflammation,  edema,  and  blood-poisoning. 

EstridsB  (Bot  Flies). — ^These  may  become  parasitic  in  man  in  the  larval 
form.  Species  of  the  Hydoxerma  and  DerrruUobia  that  infest  the  skin  of  the 
horse,  ox,  goat,  etc.,  have  also  been  observed  among  the  Central  and  South 
American  Indians.  They  burrow  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  scrotum, 
and  other  regions. 

MuscidsB  {Common  Flies). — Common  flies  affect  the  skin  of  man  by  deposit- 
ing eggs  in  wounds.  The  ova  hatch  within  twenty-four  hours  sometimes,  and 
the  dipterous  larvae  may  swarm  to  make  the  so-called  ''living"  wound  or  sore 
(Myiasis  vulnefum).  The  larvae  or  maggots  do  not  penetrate  the  tissues, 
however.  The  principal  flies  that  infest  wounds  are  the  flesh-fly  (SarcopkUa 
camaria),  the  blow-fly  (Calliphora  vomitoria),  the  screw-worm  fly  (Campsomyia 
macellaria),  and  the  ordinary  house-fly  (Musca  domestica). 

Internal  myiasis  may  also  be  caused  by  swallowing  the  ova  of  these  flies. 
The  larvae  may  thus  be  vomited  or  defecated. 

Epidemic  urticaria  is  often  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  caterpillar 
(Cnethocampa).  Among  other  parasites  that  attack  man  and  inhabit  par- 
ticular regions  are  the  following:  The  Simulium  reptans,  or  creeping  gnat  of 
Sweden;  the  seroot-fly  (zimb)  of  Abyssinia;  the  Ixodes  carapato,  a  virulent  bed- 
bug in  Brazil;  the  Hcsmatopota  pluvialis  (Clegg)  of  the  West  Highlands. 
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Definition. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  conmiunicable  from  person 
to  person  by  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  a  specific  virus,  or  by  heredity. 
According  to  its  clinical  course,  it  is  characterized  by  five  periods:  (1)  Period 
of  primary  incubation — the  time  which  elapses  between  contact  with  the  poison 
and  the  appearance  of  the  chancre.  (2)  Period  of  secondary  incubation — the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the  initial  lesion  of  the  dise&se 
(the  chancre)  and  the  development  of  its  cutaneous  manifestations.  (3) 
Period  of  secondary  symptoms  (skin  eruptions).  (4)  Intermediary  period 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  lesions,  although  evidence  of  existing  dyscrasia 
can  still  be  found.  (5)  Period  of  tertiary  symptoms.  The  hereditary'  form  of 
the  disease  is  transmitted  at  the  time  of  procreation  by  the  sperm  virile,  by 
the  ovum,  or  by  both.  Prince  Morrow^  points  out  that  the  imp)ortant  lesions 
of  the  disease  are  those  that  occur  in  the  internal  organs — visceral  syphilis. 

General  Pathology. — (a)  Primary  Lesion  of  Chancre. — ^^fiiis  ap- 
pears at  the  site  of  inoculation,  and  is  characterized  by  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  chiefly  with  round  cells  of  the  same  type  as  those  seen  in  recent 
granulations.  There  is  sclerosis  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  chiefly  invoking 
the  adventitia  of  the  arterioles,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  with 
a  characteristic  indurated  edge.  The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  soon 
undergo  hyperplasia  and  induration. 

(b)  Secondary  Lesions. — Macular  and  maculopapular  eruptions  are  fre- 
quent, and,  with  the  mucous  patch,  show  round-cell  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  blood-vessels  similar  to  that  found  in  the  chancre,  with 
plasma  cells  and  leukocytes.  The  favorite  sites  for  mucous  patches  are  the 
mucocutaneous  junctions  (mouth,  anus,  etc.).  Other  lesions  of  this  stage  are 
general  adenopathy,  alopecia,  and  pharyngitis. 

(c)  Tertiary  Lesions. — These  are  circumscribed   inflammatory  products 

»  Mid.  A>u\s,  March  23,  1901. 
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known  as  gummata.  They  appear  in  the  connective  tissue,  bones,  periosteum 
("nodes")*  skin,  muscles,  brain,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  heart,  testes,  etc.  The 
gummata,  though  usually  sharply  circumscribed,  may  take  the  form  of  diffuse 
infiltrations  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  hen's  egg.  At  first  firm 
and  hard,  they  early  show  signs  of  fluctuation  and  rapidly  break  down  into 
extensive  ulcers.  Their  color  b  grayish,  and  on  section  they  show  a  caseous, 
semi-opaque  center,  with  a  fibrous,  translucent  periphery. 

The  other  characteristic  finding  in  tertiary  syphilis  is  a  "diffuse  infiltration 
of  tissue  with  wandering  cells  and  a  proliferation  and  new  formation  of  connec- 
tive tissue;  the  smaller  blood-vessels  generally  show  thickening  of  the  intima 
and  changes  in  the  endothelium  which  may  result  in  their  practiod  obstruction" 
(MacCallum). 

Microscopically,  the  gumma  consists  of  lymphoid  cells,  plasma  cells,  leuko- 
cytes, and  epithelioid  cells,  in  which  fatty  degeneration  and  softening  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  pasty  mass.  The  mass  thus  formed  may  either  be 
absorbed  or  persist;  but  in  most  instances  coagulation  necrosis  occurs  in  the 
center,  with  conversion  of  the  peripheral  zone  into  fibrous  tissue.  Gummata 
of  certain  structures  (skin,  mucous  membrane,  bones,  and  cartilages)  often 
lead  to  destructive  ulceration  and  sloughing. 

Qeneral  Etiology. — Parasitology.— ^chaudinn  and  Hoffman*  described 
a  spiral  micro-organism  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  chancre,  condylomata, 
and  lymph-glands,  the  specific  organism,  or  the  Spirochceta  pallida  ( Treponema 
pallidum).  The  Spirochada  pallida  in  length  varies  from  one  to  six  times 
the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-cell,  in  width  from  unmeasurable  thinness  to  ^  /li. 
Metchnikoff  and  Roux^  have  isolated  this  organism  in  acquired  syphilis  of  man 
and  in  experimental  lues  in  the  monkey  and  a[)e.  Reasoner  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  fixed  difiFerences  in  the  various  strains  of 
spirochetes  as  studied  in  the  adult  rabbit. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Since  acquired  syphilis  originates  only  by  inocula- 
tion, it  is  ob\nous  that  a  break  in  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces  is  essential 
to  infection,  such  as  a  slight  abrasion,  fissure,  or  laceration,  etc.,  particularly 
of  the  genital  mucosae.  Other  surfaces  may  also  be  the  seat  of  infection,  as  the 
lips,  hands,  etc. 

Susceptibility  to  the  virus  is  universal,  and  no  age  is  exempt.  Re-infection 
is  rare,  but  does  occur  at  times  with  great  frequency. 

Contagion  of  Syphilis. — ^The  blood  of  a  syphilitic  during  the  secondary 
period,  and  the  secretion  from  the  chancre  or  any  of  the  secondary  lesions, 
are  contagious,  the  lesion  at  the  point  of  inoculation  always  being  a  chancre. 
The  physiologic  secretions,  saliva,  sweat,  milk,  and  semen,  do  not  convey  the 
spirochetes  unless  contaminated  with  the  discharges  from  some  of  the  lesions 
of  the  primary'  or  secondary  stage.  The  spirochetes  are  harbored  in  gummas 
or  other  late  syphilitic  lesions  and,  under  proper  conditions,  can  produce  the 
primary  and  secondary  lesions  as  readily  as  spirochetes  from  primary  or  second- 
ary syphilis.  The  semen  contains  spirochetes  which,  however,  do  not  invade 
the  germ  ct»lls. 

Modes  of  Infection. — (1)  In  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  (about  70  per 
cent.)  syphilis  is  transferred  by  illicit  sexual  intercourse. 

(2)  Accidimial  Inoculation. — This  is  not  uncommon,  (o)  Most  frequently 
it  is  accomplished  through  the  pernicious  custom  of  indiscriminate  kissing 
(lip  chancre),  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  not  less  than  8  instances  in 
which  infection  has  occurred  through  labial  contact.  In  Russia  from  75  to 
80  per  cent,  are  ac(|uired  in  this  manner  from  popular  customs. 

*  DeutHch.  med.  Wchn»chr.,  May  4,  1905. 

*  Bulletin  de  VacacUmie  de  Mediciri,  Paris,  May  16,  1906. 
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(6)  The  site  of  inoculation  may  also  be  the  mouth  and  tonsils,  the  virus 
being  conveyed  during  the  low  practices  of  sexual  perverts  or  by  kissiiig. 
The  wet-nurse  may  infect  the  mouths  of  suckling  babes,  or,  vice  versa,  the  infant 
may  infect  the  nipple  of  the  nurse. 

(c)  The  obstetric  finger  may  become  infected.  Three  instances  of  the 
sort  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  Foumier  gives  the  details  of 
40  cases  of  primary  syphilitic  infection  of  the  hand.  In  SO  of  these  the  malady 
was  acquired  in  medical  practice  (4  obstetricians,  20  general  practitioners,  3 
students,  and  3  midwives).  Montgomery^  states  that  chancre  of  the  finger  is 
peculiarly  frequent  in  physicians  infected  while  treating  syphilitics  or  at  post- 
mortems of  those  dead  of  syphilis. 

(d)  Humanized  vaccine  virus  may  rarely  transmit  the  disease. 

(e)  Accidental  infection  has  at  times  (though  very  rarely)  taken  place 
in  a  variety  of  other  ways — e,  g.,  handling  foul  rags  from  the  hospital  ward, 
by  bed-clothing,  drinking-cups,  the  pipe  and  cigar,  tattooing,  etc.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  2  cases  of  chancre  of  the  hand  where  2  boys  were 
tattooed  by  a  syphilitic  with  mucous  patches  in  the  mouth — the  needles  being 
infected  by  the  saliva  of  the  operator. 

KrafTt-Ebing  found  that  out  of  3455  cases  15^  per  cent,  were  of  extra- 
genital origin.    The  lesion  was  upon  the  lips  in  51  per  cent. 

(3)  Hereditary  Transmissuyn. — ^The  intensive  study  of  syphilis  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years,  particularly  by  means  of  the  Wassermann 
reaction,  has  shown  conclusively  that  many  of  the  former  ideas  about  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  syphilis  are  entirely  wrong.  The  disease  b  not  heredi- 
tary in  the  sense  that  certain  hereditary  characteristics  are  transmitted  from 
the  chromosomes  of  the  germ-cells;  it  is  distinctly  and  clearly  an  intra-uterine 
infection.  As  such  the  spirochetes  exist  in  the  placenta  and  the  fetal  OTgans, 
carried  there  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  by  the  maternal  blood.  Whether 
infection  of  the  fetus  can  occur  without  maternal  syphilis  is  a  moot  question. 
The  majority  of  authorities  hold  that  the  spirochetes  cannot  be  carried  by  the 
spermatic  fluid  to  infect  the  embryo  without  infecting  the  mother  (Fordyce).' 
However,  apparently  healthy  mothers  with  syphilitic  children  have  been  shown 
to  have  syphilis  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  the  positive  Wassermann 
reaction.  Thus,  the  so-called  Colles'  law,  immunity  of  the  apparently  healthy 
mother  of  a  syphilitic  child,  has  been  discarded  as  a  result  of  the  serologic 
tests.  Likewise,  Profeta*s  law,  immunity  of  a  healthy  child  of  a  syphilitic 
mother,  is  untrue. 

Clinical  History  of  Acquired  Syphilis. — (a)  Primary  Stage.— 
The  typical  initial  legion  (chancre)  appears  about  three  weeks  after  infection, 
and  is  followed  soon  by  swelling  and  induration  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands.  The  primary  sore  begins  as  a  red  papule^  which  rapidly  reaches  its 
maximum,  and  then  undergoes  a  central  necrosis  with  the  formation  of  a 
small  ulcer.  The  adjacent  structures  become  hard  or  cartilage-like — a  charac- 
teristic to  which  the  lesion  owes  its  name  of  "hard  chancre."  A  small  chancre 
may  often  escape  detection,  especially  if  it  be  situated  inside  the  meatus. 
When  situated  upon  a  mucous  membrane  it  is  always  a  chancrous  erosion, 
which  may  l)e  so  mild  and  of  such  brief  existence  as  to  come  and  go  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  hearer.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  female.  The 
general  tnpnptoins  are  negative  in  this  stage. 

(6)  Secondary  Stage. — This  is  announced  alx)ut  sLx  weeks  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  infecting  chancre  by  moderate  fever  (100°  to  101°  F. — 37. r- 
38.3°  C),  exceptionally  higher,  accompanied  by  languor,  headache,  bone- 

^  Jour.  Cutan.  Dis.,  April,  1905. 

*  Amcr.  Jour.  Med.  «SVi.,  1915,  cxlix,  781. 
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pains,  impaired  digestion,  and  a  slight  degree  of  prostration.  There  is  angina, 
with  hyperemia  of  the  fauces  and  hard  palate.  The  blood  shows  a  marked 
reduction  in  hemoglobin  with  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  cells. 
General  lymphatic  enlargement  is  seen,  especially  significant  in  the  postcervical 
and  epitrochlear  glands.  Acute  splenic  enlargement  may  appear,  especially 
if  the  general  health  has  been  seriously  involved. 

Skin  eruptions  are  of  many  forms.  The  erythematous  or  roseolar  is  the 
earliest  and  most  common,  coming  out  abundantly  upon  the  trunk  (especially 
the  chest),  buttocks,  thighs,  and  forehead.  Another  early  variety  is  the  papular. 
The  papules  are  small  or  large,  hard,  and  appear  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  flexor 
surfaces  of  the  extremities. 

Mujcous  patches  may  appear  on  the  visible  mucous  surfaces  (angles  of 
mouth,  tongue,  tonsils,  pharynx,  vulva,  vagina,  penis,  and  around  the  anus), 
and  are  among  the  early  and  constant  lesions.  The  distribution  of  these  early 
syphilids  is  symmetric;  their  outlines  are  rounded;  their  color  like  that  of  a 
slice  of  raw  ham  ("coppery");  they  are  polymorphous;  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
excite  neither  pain  nor  itching. 

Other  and  later-appearing  eruptions  may  be  pustular  and  tubercular. 
These  show  a  tendency  to  bunch  in  certain  areas,  and  hence  are  less  diffuse 
than  the  afore-mentioned  eruptions;  and  are  not  symmetrically  distributed  on 
the  body. 

Other  frequent  symptomatic  conditions  arise  during  this  secondary  p)eriod, 
such  as  alopecia,  laryngitis,  iritis,  choroiditis,  retinitis,  and  epididymitis  (very 
rarely).  The  hairs  of  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  may  fall  off  and  the  finger- 
nails become  brittle. 

The  secondary  symptoms  last  from  two  to  three  months  (the  usual  duration) 
to  a  year  or  more,  and  are  followed  by  a  period  of  apparent  good  health  lasting 
for  an  exceedingly  variable  interval  (from  a  few  months  to  many  years)  before 
the  tertiary  stage  sets  in.  During  the  secondary  stage  the  symptoms  may  be 
severe,  mild,  or  even  absent.  There  is  a  laie  secondary  s^'philis,  the  symptoms 
appearing  a  variable  number  of  years  after  the  primary  lesion. 

(c)  Tertiary  Stage. — As  I  have  already  stated,  the  secondary  period  is 
generally  followed  by  a  variable  interval  of  freedom  from  symptoms,  but  to 
this  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  and  among  not  uncommon  occurrences 
may  be  witnessed  the  appearance  of  tertiary  symptoms  tluring  the  secondary 
stage.  As  stated  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  "By  far  the  most  potent  and  frequent 
cause  of  tertiary  syphilis  is  the  absence  or  insufliciency  of  treatment  during  the 
secondary  stage."  Belonging  to  the  third  stage  are  certain  skin  eruptions, 
especially  the  characteristic  rupia,  which  first  appears  in  the  form  of  pustules 
that  break  and  form  ulcers  that  are  covered  with  dry,  laminated  crusts  "like 
an  oyster  shell."  To  this  stage  also  belongs  the  tubercular  variety,  affecting 
the  face,  back,  and  legs,  and  very  commonly  the  elbows,  and  rarely  other  por- 
tions of  the  bodily  surface.  These  eruptions  involve  the  true  skin,  and  in 
healing  leave  scars,  but,  unlike  the  secondary  cutaneous  lesions,  they  are 
neither  infectious  nor  contagious,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  symmetric,  and  are  more 
liable  to  l>e  attended  by  itching.  A  purpuric  s>7)hilid  (blood  extravasation 
form)  is  also  met  with  in  this  stage.  True  gummaia  may  develop  in  the  skin 
and  sul)cutaneous  tissue,  and  these  break  down  and  form  kidney-shaped  ulcers 
which  tend  to  spread  in  a  serpiginous  manner.  On  healing  (a  process  that  is 
accomplished  with  difliculty),  scars  result.  Gummata  may  occur  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  pass  through  the  stages  of  ulceration  and  cicatrization.  When 
situated  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  their  healing  is  attended  with  narrowing  of 
the  organ,  and  when  in  the  lower  lx>wel  or  the  rectum,  dysenteric  symptoms, 
followed  by  actual  stenosis,  may  result. 
24 
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In  the  muscles  gummata  occur  and  form  small  hard  tumors.  They  may 
also  cause  periostitis  and  death  of  the  bones,  especially  of  the  nose,  palate, 
and  skull;  "nodes"  are  thus  formed,  which  are  situated  chiefly  upon  the  tibia 
and  the  skull  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  and  also,  though  less  frequently, 
upon  other  bones.  These  are  exceedingly  painful,  particularly  at  night,  and 
are  very  tender.  They  may  be  true  gummata,  but  more  often,  if  not  absorbed, 
they  either  become  ossified  or  undergo  fibroid  change,  while  in  rarer  cases  they 
suppurate.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  and  of  the  testicle,  with 
little  tendency  to  suppuration,  may  be  noticed.  The  pregnant  female  is  apt 
to  abort  or  miscarry.     Fever  of  various  types  may  attend  this  stage. 

Gummata  also  occur  in  the  internal  organs  (visceral  syphilis),  and  of  the 
latter  I  shall  speak  presently,  taking  up  separately  some  of  the  various  organs 
and  systems  of  the  body.  Amyloid  degeneration  is  frequently  caused  by  the 
acquired  form,  particularly  syphilis  of  the  rectum  in  women,  but  very  rarely 
by  the  congenital. 

Malignant  Syphilis. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  virulent  and  a  fatal  form 
of  the  malady  which  is  fortunately  rare.  The  various  stages  manifest  them- 
selves early,  and  especially  the  tertiary,  as  on  the  forty-fifth  day  in  a  case  of 
Mauriac.  The  course  is  rapid  and  the  condition  resists  all  forms  of  treatment. 
Roussel  narrates  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  about  one  year  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

Clinical  Symptoms  of  Congenital  Syphilis. — ^These  may,  thou^ 
rarely,  be  identical  with  those  of  acquired  syphilb,  if  we  except  the  chancre.^ 
Occasionally  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  present  at  birth.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  they  appear  between  the 
first  and  fourth  months  of  life  (infra).  The  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis 
may  be  grouped  according  to  the  time  of  appearance.  Kassowitz*  states  that 
one-third  of  all  children  procreated  of  s^'philitic  parents  are  bom  dead,  and  of 
those  bom  living  24  per  cent,  die  within  the  first  six  months  of  life. 

(1)  In  the  Newborn. — ^There  is  a  lack  of  physical  development.  The 
babe  may  be  greatly  emaciated,  it  has  snuffles,  and  singultus  occasionally  sets 
in  soon  after  birth.  Skin  eruptions  are  rare  except  pemphigus  neonatorum^ 
which  appears  as  bullfe  on  the  palms  and  soles;  among  exceptional  cutaneous 
phenomena  are  gummata  around  the  radiocarpal  articulations,  palmar 
psoriasis,  and  a  fleeting  roseola.  Ulcers  and  fissures  (rhagades)  may  be  noticed 
around  the  outlets  of  the  body  (mouth,  anus,  etc.) ;  the  osseous  system  may  show 
hyperostoses  of  the  long  hones;  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged.  Comby 
reports  S  cases  of  pseudoparalysis  due  to  syphilis  in  the  newborn. 

(2)  Early  Postnatal  Ssrmptoms. — Most  subjects  of  congenital  s^'philis 
are  horn  plump  and  without  taint.  Symptoms  appear  in  the  majority  of  cases 
not  later  than  the  third  month. 

The  first  symptom  is  generally  coryza  (sN'philitic  rhinitis),  which  is  betrayed 
by  a  seropurulent  or  l)k>ody  discharge  and  a  peculiar  form  of  obstructed  breathing 
(snuffles),  rendering  nursing  difl[icult.  The  coryza  may  in  some  cases  be  pre- 
ct^led  by  singultus  lasting  ten  or  twenty  days  (Carini),  and  ulcers  may  form  in 
the  nose,  leading  to  necrosis  of  the  bones  and  producing  at  last  a  sunken  and 
deforine<l  nose  that  is  highly  significant.  The  coryza  may  extend  to  the  middle 
ear  and  cause  otitis  intMiia,  with  deafness  and  otorrhea  as  the  chief  s^inptoms. 
The  s^kull  may  approach  the  natiform  in  shape,  and  the  signs  of  diaphyso- 
epiphyst»al  inflamnuition  develop. 

The  cutaneoust  itymi)tom;t  appt^ar  early.  The  skin  has  a  tawny  hue,  and  an 
er^'thematous  eruption  of  the  nates  and  genitals  is  frequently  seen;  this  is 

*  With  prenatal  js>7>hilis  we  are  not  concerned. 

*  Wrtrliung  dcr  JSyphilis,  Vienna,  1876. 
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patchy,  with  well-defined  margins,  and  has  the  characteristic  coppery  color. 
In  the  same  localities  papules  may  appear,  while  pemphigus  may  attack  the 
palms  and  soles.  Syphilitic  onychia  may  be  present,  and  the  lips  and  angles 
of  the  mouth  often  show  fissures  that  are  of  real  diagnostic  worth.  Other 
symptoms  are  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  mucous«surfaces,  falling  of  the  hair, 
and  a  moderate  glandular  enlargement. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  a  frequent  characteristic  symptom,  and,  ac- 
cording to  White  and  Martin,*  of  greatest  importance  "when  noticed  early — 
the  first  three  months  after  birth — since  at  this  period  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
due  to  rachitis  can  hardly  come  into  question." 

Swelling  of  the  liver  may  also  be  present,  but  is  of  little  diagnostic  import. 
Syphilitic  infants  occasionally  manifest  a  hemorrhagic  tendency.  At  birth 
bleeding  from  the  umbilicus  may  occur;  later,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  from  the  mucous  membranes  (gastro-intestinal,  vaginal,  nasal,  etc). 
Hecker^  considers  an  examination  of  the  umbilical  cord  important  for  the  early 
recognition  of  syphilis  in  the  offspring  of  syphilitic  parents;  if  the  microscope 
shows  characteristic  changes,  time  may  be  gained  for  treatment;  "these  changes 
range  from  a  decided  endarteritis  or  periarteritis  or  phlebitis  to  a  simple  round- 
celled  infiltration  of  the  blood-vessel  walls  or  the  surrounding  tissue."  As 
pointed  out  by  Osier,  these  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  Winckel's 
disease. 

Among  nervotu  symptoms,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  a  harsh,  shrill 
cry  which  may  be  almost  constant  for  days  together  and  due  most  probably 
to  darting  pains,  are  the  chief.  Anemia  and  other  evidences  of  syphilitic 
cachexia  soon  supervene. 

(3)  Late  Ssrmptoms. — ^The  late  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis  may  be 
arranged  in  groups  (Foumier) : 

(1)  Those  Indicated  by  the  General  Appearance, — ^There  is  a  retarded  general 
development,  as  shown  by  the  small  stature,  undeveloped  muscles,  the  graceful 
form,  and  infantile  appearance  at  ages  varying  from  four  to  twelve  or  more 
years.  The  skin  has  an  earthen  tint,  and  the  hair  may  be  scanty  and  late  in 
its  ap[)earance  on  the  face  and  genitals. 

(2)  Skin  Cicatrices. — Cutaneous  scars,  particularly  if  multiple  and  ex- 
tending over  a  circumscribed  area,  are  important  diagnostic  signs.  Their 
form  is  usually  round  or  serpiginous,  and  their  chief  location  the  mouth,  nose, 
soft  palate,  and  lumbogluteal  regions. 

(3)  Lesions  of  the  Skeleton, — The  natiform  skull,  "with  a  transverse  enlarge- 
ment, lateral  bulgings,  and  the  flattening  in  the  middle,"  is  almost  pathog- 
nomonic. Asymmetric  and  hydrocephalic  skulls  are  also  to  be  considered, 
in  many  cases,  as  signs  of  hereditary  s>7>hilis,  as  is  a  sunken  and  deformed 
nose.  The  thickened,  "sabre-shaped"  tibia,  due  to  gummatous  {periostitis, 
is  capital  evidence  of  the  disease,  while  the  chicken-breasted  thorax  is 
significant. 

(4)  The  testicles  show  an  arrest  in  development  (infantile  testicles).  This 
is  a  sclerotic  atrophy. 

(5)  Hutchinson's  triad,  under  which  title  come:  (a)  the  Hutchinson  teeth; 
(6)  ear  conditions;  (c)  tifTections  of  the  eye. 

(a)  The  Hutchinson  Teeth, — The  teeth  may  be  late  in  appearing,  and  the 
dental  arch  may  be  malformed,  the  teeth  presenting  various  irregularities  in 
form  and  condition  (dental  dystrophy). 

The  incisors,  especially  the  superior  median  of  the  second  dentition,  are 
notched,  and  show  a  thinness  of  the  free  edge,  an  atrophy  of  the  summit,  and 

^  Genito-urinary  and  Ven,  Dis.,  5th  ed.,  1902. 
» Jakr.  /.  Kinderh.,  Bd.  li,  Heft  3. 
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crescent-shaped  erosions.  Foumier^  calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  one, 
two,  or  more  teeth  in  a  great  number  of  cases. 

(6)  Ear  Conditions, — Otorrhea,  secondary  to  nasopharyngeal  catarrii, 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and,  in  addition,  at  or  about  the  time  of  puberty 
an  incurable  form  of  deafness  may  develop  speedily,  without  the  presence  ot 
pathologic  lesions  to  explain  the  same. 

(c)  Affections  of  the  Eye, — ^These  are  interstitial  keratitis  and  iritis,  affectiiig 
both  eyes  successively. 

VISCERAL  Syphilis 

Stphius  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. — Pathology. — ^The  most  character- 
istic and  not  infrequent  lesions  are:  (1)  Difftue  GummaJlous  Meningitia. — ^This 
occurs  most  often  in  the  pia,  extending  to  either  the  dura  or  brain  substance. 
It  is  seen  as  patches  of  round-cell  infiltration  with  sclerosis  of  the  blood-vessds. 
In  the  cord  the  same  changes  are  found. 

(2)  Gummata, — ^Their  usual  situation  is  in  the  membranes,  more  often 
the  dura,  extending  to  the  brain  secondarily.  Rarely  the  brain  substance 
only  is  affected,  llbeir  size  varies  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  an  egg, 
and  they  present  irregular  contours.  They  are  single  or  multiple  and  are 
usually  situated  either  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  on  the  pons,  and  rather 
superficially,  connecting  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  dura  or  pia  mater. 
In  gummata  of  average  size  a  cut  section  shows  caseation  in  spots  which  are 
connected  and  surrounded  by  firm,  translucent,  gray  or  reddish-gray,  fibrous 
tissue;  and  the  more  irregular  surfaces  and  the  irregular  caseation  serve  as 
important  distinctions  from  tuberculous  tumors.  When,  as  is  usual,  the 
gummata  touch  the  membranes,  meningitis — subacute  or  chronic,  with  much 
thickening — is  combined.  Gummatous  growths  may  attack  the  cord.  They 
seldom  attain  a  large  size. 

(3)  Endarteritis. — ^This  important  lesion  of  syphilis  may  result  in  aneurysm, 
hemorrhage,  or  narrowing  and  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  areas  of  softening  and  secondary  degeneration 
occur,  varying  in  size  with  the  distribution  of  the  affected  vessel.  Thrombosis 
in  cerebral  arteries  may  be  found.  Similar  vascular  lesions  occur  in  the 
cord. 

(4)  Tabes  dorsalis  (to  be  dicussed  in  Diseases  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System). 

(5)  General  paresis  (to  be  discussed  in  Diseases  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System). 

Etiology. — Cerebral  syphilis  is  usually  a  late  (tertiary)  manifestation, 
appearing  on  the  average  three  or  four  years  after  infection,  but  it  may  appear 
much  sooner.  After  twenty  years  it  is  rare.  R.  W.  Taylor  has  pointed  out 
that  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  is  likely  to  appear  in  persons  of  a  neurotic 
or  neurasthenic  constitution,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  treatment 
required  for  the  secondary  period  of  the  disease  has  been  neglected  or  insuf- 
ficiently carried  out. 

Ssrmptomatology. — Imbecility  and  idiocy  may  be  due  to  inherited  s^'philis, 
hut  they  are  probably  too  often  attributed  to  this  cause.  The  other  features 
simulate  those  of  the  acquired  form. 

The  symptoms  of  the  acquired  form  are  with  few  exceptions  referable  to  three 
affections:  (a)  epilepsy,  (6)  brain  tumor,  and  (c)  paralysis. 

(a)  Epilepsy  coming  on  after  the  thirty-fifth  year,  not  dependent  upon 
alcohol  or  uremia  (p.  1134),  is  usually  due  to  the  ravages  of  syphilis,  and  a 

'  Gaz.  hebdom.  de  mM.  et  de  chir.,  January  18,  1900. 
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careful  search  for  traces  of  scars  and  of  the  entire  body  surface  for  bone  lesions, 
etc.,  should  be  instituted.  Convulsions  of  the  epileptic  type  have  also  occurred 
during  or  just  before  the  advent  of  secondary  symptoms.  The  appearance 
of  the  disease  may  be  preceded  by  psychic  disturbance,  headache,  dizziness, 
and  loss  of  memory.  Hysteric  manifestations  may  also  be  presented,  being 
probably  provoked  by  the  specific  lesions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  protracted 
torpor  which  may  last  for  a  few  days  or  as  many  weeks  may  develop. 
While  in  this  stuporous  condition  the  patient  may  wander  aimlessly  about. 
In  one  of  my  own  cases  p)eriods  of  marked  mental  excitement  that  {persisted  for 
three  or  four  days,  alternated  with  periods  of  almost  complete  insensibility  of 
about  equal  duration. 

(6)  Brain  Tumor. — ^The  symptoms  pointing  to  brain  tumor  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  this  head  in  the  section  on  Nervous  Diseases.  The  syphilitic 
nature  of  the  cerebral  growth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  except  in 
the  presence  of  a  clear  history  of  syphilis — congenital  or  acquired — and  the 
characteristic  symptoms  or  traces  of  the  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  lesions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  secondaries  are  either  sometimes  absent 
or  go  unnoticed,  and  if  the  patient  has  had  a  primary  sore,  the  presence  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  (headache,  optic  neuritis,  convulsions, 
etc.)  make  the  existence  of  specific  nerve  lesions  highly  probable.  The  chancre 
may  also  be  overlooked  or  denied,  and  it  is  in  such  instances  as  the  latter  that 
the  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  persons  over  thirty  should  excite  suspicion. 

(c)  Paralysis. — ^This  may  take  the  form  of  hemiplegia,  due  usually  to 
cerebral  thrombosis  if  of  sudden  advent  (p.  1098),  or  if  of  gradual  development 
to  gumma  (p.  1107),  or  of  general  paralysis  (dementia  paralytica).  The  rela- 
tion that  these  affections  bear  to  syphilis  will  be  indicated  in  its  appropriate 
place  in  this  work  in  the  description  of  Nervous  Diseases.  The  fact  may  here 
be  pointed  out  that  syphilis  may  induce  precisely  the  same  changes  met  with 
in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  (p.  1124). 

The  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  are  liable  to 
be  involved  in  syphilitic  basal  meningitis  (p.  1057). 

The  history  of  syphilitic  infection,  together  with  symptoms  of  spinal 
tumor  (p.  1077),  points  to  gumma  of  the  cord.  Syphilitic  myelitis  usually 
develops  in  five  years  after  the  infection,  and  may  pursue  an  acute  or  subacute 
course,  though  oftener  it  takes  the  form  of  chronic  myelitis  (pp.  1071,  1074). 
The  latter  attacks  by  preference  the  lumbodorsal  section  of  the  cord — a 
fact  corroborated  by  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  most  cases  is  not 
a  true  inflammation,  but  is  a  softening  due  to  thrombosis  in  some  of  the  spinal 
arteries.  A  type  described  by  Erb,  and  known  as  Erb's  syphilitic  spinal  paral- 
ysis, presents  rather  characteristic  symptoms.  These  consist  of  slowly  increas- 
ing weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  lower  limbs,  with  increased  reflexes  and  some- 
times paresthesia  of  legs,  back,  and  anal  region.  There  is  also  some  inco- 
ordination, and  Romberg's  symptom  may  be  present.  The  gait  is  of  the 
ataxic  paraplegic  type  (p.  1086),  and  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces  is  usually 
present.  Sensory  paralysis  is  absent.  A  peculiar  feature  is  that  at  rest  the 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  is  not  marked,  but  becomes  so  when  attempts  to  walk  are 
made.  The  lesion  is  probably  a  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  pos- 
terior columns  and  pyramidal  tracts. 

General  Diagnosis. — The  onset  in  nervous  syphilis  may  be  acute  or  sub- 
acute, and  the  symptom-complex  embraces  a  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  there 
being  an  esp<»cially  erratic  distribution  of  the  ocular  and  other  attending  palsies 
and  early  marked  impairment  of  the  mind,  all  occurring,  as  a  rule,  in  early 
adult  life.  The  symptoms,  while  they  may  simulate  any  of  the  various  systemic 
and  general  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are  apt  to  present  some  atypical 
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feature,  and  their  development  is  frequently  preceded  by  violent  headache  and 
somnolence.  They  are  also  frequently  more  or  less  transient  and  shifting. 
Examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  for  pleocytosis  and  increase  in  globulin, 
as  well  as  the  Wassermann  test  in  both  blood  and  fluid,  is  of  service  in  doubtful 
cases.  Lange  suggests  the  colloidal  gold  test;  ''it  is  performed  with  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  treated  with  a  specially  prepared  gold  solution,  the  specific  reaction 
being  a  precipitation  of  the  latter."^  The  cell  count,  the  Wassermann  reac- 
tion, and  the  other  specific  tests  of  the  spinal  fluid  are  of  value  not  only  in 
diagnosis  but  also  should  be  carried  out  from  time  to  time  to  control  treat- 
ment. 

Prognosis, — In  acute  cerebral  syphilis  with  stupor  this  is  bad.  In  other 
forms  complete  recovery  may  occur,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  where 
actual  destruction  of  nerve-cells  and  fibers  has  taken  place,  removal  of  the 
lesion  will  not  restore  them,  therefore  it  should  always  be  guarded  as  to 
how  much  restoration  of  function  will  occur. 

Syphilis  of  the  Liver 

In  my  exx)erience  the  liver,  with  comparative  frequency,  bears  the  stress  of 
visceral  syphilis.  Syphilis  of  the  liver  occurs  more  frequently  in  men  than 
in  women,  and,  according  to  Peiser,  appears  most  frequently  in  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  after  date  of  infection. 

Pathology. — ^The  lesions  may  be  thus  classified:  (a)  Diffose  SyphQitic 
Hepatitis. — ^This  is  met  with  chiefly  in  congenital  cases.  Though  its  occur- 
rence in  adult  life  has  been  questioned  by  some,  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  an 
adult  who  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged, 
firm,  and  resists  the  cutting  knife.  Its  color  is  grayish  yellow.  The  micro- 
scope shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  and  a  cell  infiltration 
throughout.  From  intense,  focal  cellular  infiltration  miliary  gummata  may 
result;  these  undergo  contraction,  diminishing  somewhat  the  size  and  altering 
the  shape  of  the  organ. 

(6)  Gummata. — These  may  be  seen  in  congenital  cases  (chiefly  the  miliar}' 
gummata).  As  seen  in  the  adult,  hepatic  gummata  are  disseminated  nodules, 
with  the  usual  central,  cheesy  mass  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  grayish  fibrous 
tissue  and  varying  in  size  from  a  hazelnut  to  an  apple.  They  form  separate 
tumors  whose  favorite  seats  are  the  convex  surface  of  the  organ,  especially  near 
the  suspensory  ligament,  and  in  the  region  of  the  portal  vessels.  They 
are  usually  tertiary  lesions,  and  appear  a  number  of  years  (two,  three,  or  four) 
after  infection.  These  so-called  syphiloma ta  in  the  advanced  stage  contract, 
and  the  liver  will  be  found  smaller  than  the  normal.  Deep  furrows  due  to  con- 
tracting fibrous  bands  traverse  the  organ  in  different  directions  and  divide  it 
into  lobes  of  various  dimensions.  Gummata  frequently  undergo  fibroid  change, 
but  more  rarely  they  soften  and  liquefy  (Wilks).  On  the  other  hand,  before 
contraction  occurs  the  liver  is  increased  in  size  and  the  gummata  form  pro- 
tuberances on  its  surface. 

(c)  Gummatous  Arteritis. — Briefly,  this  may  aflPect  both  the  portal  vein 
and  hepatic  artery,  though  syphilitic  endarteritis  is  situated  chiefly  in  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  latter. 

(d)  Perihepatitis. — Here  Glisson's  capsule  is  thickened,  owing  to  aug- 
mentation of  its  connective-tissue  elements.  From  the  latter  there  dip  into 
the  hepatic  tissue  cicatricial  hands,  particularly  along  the  portal  canals,  which 
may  change  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  organ.  Section  shows  admirably  the 
pale  scar-like  tissue  {ridr  Diseases  of  the  Liver). 

*  International  Clinics^  vol.  iv,  25th  Scries,  1915,  15. 
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Clinical  History. — ^The  affection  may  exist  without  symptoms.  In 
the  congenital  form,  however,  we  have  signs  of  hepatic  enlargement,  with  icterus, 
the  spleen  being  likewise  large  and  firm,  as  a  rule.  The  history  and  associated 
lesions  are  necessary  to  a  certain  diagnosis. 

In  the  adtdt  syphilb  of  the  liver  does  not  usually  attract  attention  until 
the  gummata  interfere  with  the  portal  circulation.  As  they  undergo  contrac- 
tion they  tend  to  occlude  some  of  the  portal  branches,  or  they  may,  on  account 
of  their  situation,  exert  pressure  upon  the  vena  porta  itself.  In  either  event 
the  evidences  (ascites  and  splenic  enlargement)  of  portal  obstruction  will 
develop  as  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  conunon 
to  the  latter  disorder  are  also  present,  and  obstructive  jaundice  may  supervene, 
though  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  Pain,  usually  localized  to  some 
particular  spot  over  the  right  hypochondrium,  is  sometimes  complained  of, 
and  may  be  quite  severe,  while  pressure  over  the  painful  area  elicits  great 
tenderness. 

Physical  Examination. — In  the  early  stage,  while  the  organ  is  enlarged, 
flattened,  irregular  protuberances  may  be  detected  by  the  palpating  fingers. 
These  nodules,  or  large,  round  masses,  invade  especially  the  left  lobe  as 
compared  with  the  right.  At  a  more  advanced  period  ascites  may  interfere 
with  palpation,  and  in  such  cases  an  aspiration  of  the  fluid  will  enable  one  to 
feel  the  syphilomata.  Finally,  in  the  stage  of  contraction  the  results  of  pal- 
pation are  obviously  negative. 

There  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  advanced 
amyloid  disease  of  the  viscera.  The  liver  and  spleen  are.  enlarged,  the  urine  b 
increased  in  amount  and  contains  albumin  and  tube-casts,  and  finally  dropsy 
supervenes. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  rests  upon  the  etiology,  the  presence  of  scars  on  the 
skin  surface,  bone  lesions  (irregularities  of  the  tibial  surfaces)  or  other  evi- 
dences of  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  upon  moderately  good  general  health 
plus  the  positive  Wassermann  or  luetin  reaction.  The  most  important  local 
symptoms  are  the  hemispheric  prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  and  the 
localized  pain.  The  diagnosis  between  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
echinococcus  cysts  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult.  R.  Lennhoff  has  noted 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  echinococcus  cyst  that  on  deep  inspiration  a  furrow 
forms  above  the  tumor,  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  ribs. 

The  clinical  findings  resemble  those  of  cancer  of  the  organ.  I  have  con- 
trasted the  main  dissimilar  points  in  the  subjoined  table: 


SYPmus  OF  THE  Liver 

History  of  hereditv  or  of  infection. 

Occurs  congenitaily,  or,  if  acquired,  at 
any  age. 

Often  accompanied  by  sjrmptoms  of  ter- 
tiary syphuis — alopecia,  rupia,  etc. 

Jaundice  and  ascites  are  common,  espe- 
cially the  latter.     No  cachexia. 

The  margin  is  markedly  irregular,  and 
neither  nodular  nor  umbilicatcd. 

Recovery  may  follow,  or  the  affection  may 
\a»t  for  years. 

Wassermann  usually  positive. 


Cancbb 

Of  heredity  or  of  primary  erowth. 
Never  congenital.     Usually  occurs  after 

the  age  of  forty. 
Often  preceded  by  the  primarv  growth — 

pylorus,  uterus,  mammary  gland. 
Jaundice  and  ascites  are  rare.     Marked 

cachexia. 
Often  the  margin  reveals  the  presence  of 

umbilicatcd  nodules. 
Always  fatal.     Duration  usually  from  a 

few  months  to  a  year. 
Rarely  so. 


The  course  and  the  results  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  are  of  value  for  diag- 
nosis. The  course  is  slow  and  often  interrupted,  while  appropriate  treatment 
may  lead  to  recovery,  as  in  3  of  my  cases. 
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SYPHILIS  OF  THE  AUMENTART  TRACT 

• 

The  lesions  in  the  mouth  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  considered.  In  the 
tongue  gummata  often  develop.  A  decidedly  fissured  appearance  of  the  <vgan 
and  whitish  scar-like  patches  upon  the  surface  may  be  observed  in  syphflis, 
but  have  no  essential  connection  with  that  disease.  Perforation  of  the  palate 
due  to  tertiary  lesions  is  not  rare.  Gununata  also  appear  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  and  lead  to  ulceration,  which  may  cause  fatal  hemorrhage 
by  erosion  of  adjacent  large  blood-vessels  (internal  carotid,  etc.).  The  walls 
of  the  esophagus  may  also  be  invaded,  resulting  usually  in  stenosis. 

The  stomach  walls  may  be  infiltrated  and,  rarely,  ulcerated.  Einhom, 
Foumier,  and  others  have  met  gastric  ulcer  in  syphilb;  it  was  cured  by  the 
specific  treatment.  This  lesion  is  usually  associated  with  deficient  acidity, 
thus  differing  from  ordinary  gastric  ulcer.  Syphilitic  tumor  of  the  stomach 
may  rarely  occur;  the  symptoms  are  those  of  malignant  growth,  resembling 
cancer,  but  curable.  Morgan^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clinical 
manifestations  of  syphilis  of  the  stomach  are:  (1)  Chronic  gastritis;  (2)  ulcer; 
(3)  stenosis.  The  final  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  serologic  findings  and  the 
result  of  treatment.  Syphilitic  ulcers  may  appear  in  the  intestines.  The 
condition  may  lead  to  perforation  and  peritonitis;  more  often  to  stenosis. 

Gummatous  infiltration  of  the  rectum  is  a  somewhat  frequent,  severe, 
and  clinically  important  affection.  It  is  much  more  conunon  in  women  than 
in  men,  taking  place  in  the  "submucosa  above  the  internal  sphincter."  It 
has  frequently  caused  a  fatal  result  in  persons  who  failed  to  show  postmortem 
specific  lesions  in  other  viscera,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  ravages. 
The  result  of  the  gummatous  infiltration  is  the  production  of  a  funnel-shaped 
stenosis  of  the  rectum  which  narrows  from  below  upward.  Above  the  stenosis, 
and  directly  dependent  upon  it,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  rectum  and  the  de- 
scending colon.  Here  may  also  be  found  ulcers — some  spcH^ific,  and  others  the 
result  of  mechanical  pressure  exerted  by  the  fecal  accumulations. 

Symptoms. — ^The  clinical  features  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  a  grad- 
ually induced  stenosis  of  the  rectum.  At  first  there  may  be  hemorrhages, 
suggesting  internal  hemorrhoids.  The  action  of  the  bowels  is  irregular,  and  is 
followed  shortly  by  a  tendency  to  dysenteric  diarrhea,  with  pains,  tenesmus, 
and  scanty  stools  containing  mucus  and  pus.  Prolapse  of  the  rectal  mucosa 
may  occur,  and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  small  hemorrhoids,  the  true  nature 
of  the  case  may  be  overlooked.  The  disease  is  most  distressing,  and  leads 
slowly  and  gradually  to  extreme  emaciation  and  asthenia.  Death  may  be  due 
to  the  latter  or  to  some  complication  (perforative  peritonitis;  etc.). 

Diagnosis. — This  may  be  aided  by  a  clear  history  of  associated  s\T)hilitic 
vSymptoms  or  of  specific  lesions,  including  amyloid  degeneration.  In  tuber- 
culous ulcer  other  undoubted  evidences  of  tuberculosis  are  found.  Carcinoma 
is  usually  situated  higher  up  the  rectum  than  gumma  and  more  often  forms 
firm  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts.  Final  diagnosis  would  depend  on  micro- 
scopic examination  of  an  excised  portion. 

Syphilis  of  the  Lungs 

While  undoubted  cases  occur,  syphilis  of  the  lungs  is  rare  indeed. 

Pathology. — The  cases  are  pathologically  divisible  into  three  forms: 
(a)  Gummy  tumors;  (6)  interstitial  pneumonia;  (r)  fetal  pneumonia. 

(a)  Gummy  Tumors. — These  appear  as  yellowish-white,  scattered  nod- 
ules, varying  in  size  from  a  cherry-pit  to  a  hen's  egg.  Their  centers  are 
dry  and  caseous-looking  and  their  peripheral  zones  fibrous.     They  are  relatively 

*  AmcT.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.y  1915,  cxlix,  392. 
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thicker  set  near  the  root  of  the  lungs.  Cicatricial  bands  may  be  seen  con- 
necting not  only  the  separate  nodules,  but  stretching  outward  to  the  thickened 
pleura.  Such  growths  may  undergo  ulceration,  thus  forming  a  cavity  that 
rarely  attains  to  large  measurements;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favorable  cases 
the  fibroid  changes  and  cicatrization  may  lead  to  recovery.  A  primary  lesion 
is  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls,  with  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillaries 
(Councilman).    Bronchopneumonia  (syphilitic?)  may  be  associated. 

(b)  Interstitial  Pneumonia. — ^This  is  a  fibrous  infiltration,  showing  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  right  lung.  Its  chief  seat  is  the  root  of  the  lung,  whence  it  ex- 
tends along  the  bronchi  and  vessels,  and  usually  involves  a  part  of  one  or  more 
lobes.  Occasionally  its  starting-point  b  the  pleura,  from  which  the  process 
advances  along  lines  corresponding  to  the  interlobular  tissue.  Bronchiectasis 
may  be  noticed.  Gummata  may  also  be  associated,  or  may  have  been  present 
and  been  practically  obliterated  during  the  process  of  cicatrization. 

(c)  Fetal  Pneumonia  (Virchow's  White  Hepatization). — ^This  is  peculiar 
to  the  newborn,  in  which  miliary  gummata  first  occur,  followed  by  hepatiza- 
tion of  large  zones  or  an  entire  lung.  The  chief  changes  are  an  infiltration  of  the 
alveolar  walls,  while  the  air-celk  are  filled  with  epithelium;  on  section  the  tissue 
presents  a  grayish-white  ap|>earance. 

Symptoms. — From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  is  clear  that  a  certain 
limited  number  of  cases  present  symptoms  and  signs  that  simulate  ordinary 
ulcerative  phthisis,  but  do  not  show  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Landis  and  Lewis^ 
contend  that  many  such  cases  are  overlooked  as  a  result  of  their  latency^ 
There  is  another  group  of  cases  in  which  the  picture  presented  to  view  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  fibroid  induration,  though  usually  giving  a  dis- 
tinctly syphilitic  history.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  an  acute 
syphilitic  bronchopneumonia  analogous  to  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  though 
I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  this  may  not  occur. 

Diagnosis. — If  a  suspected  case  is  treated  early,  the  result  may  serve 
to  corroborate  the  diagnosis,  which  is  at  first  far  from  being  final. 

Bronchiectasis,  dependent  upon  syphilitic  peribronchitis  or  interstitial 
pneumonia,  cannot  be  discriminated  from  other  forms  of  that  disease  except 
there  be  a  clear  history  of  infection,  and  unless  associated  scars  or  active  syph- 
ilitic lesions  coexist.  Pulmonary  tvherculosis  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
pulmonary  syphilis  without  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  affections  are  often  combined. 
The  suspicion  of  syphilis  should  always  attach  to  lesions  beginning  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lung,  and  slowly  progressing  without  the  production  of  fever 
(Taylor).  Tuberculosis  in  the  absence  of  syphilis  may  present  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction,  but  the  percentage  of  cases  when  the  non-cholesterinized 
antigens  are  employed  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible  (Snow  and 
Cooper). 

Syphilis  of  the  Spleen 

Pathologically,  syphilis  of  the  spleen  is  to  be  classed  with  the  general 
adenopathy  of  the  disease.  According  to  the  statistics  of  S^  (relating  to 
hereditary  syphilis)  and  of  Avanzini  and  Schuchter  (relating  to  acquired  syph- 
ilis), in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  may  be  noted.  This  augmentation  begins  from  two  to  four  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  chancre,  and  gradually  increases,  persisting  throughout 
the  secondary  period;  it  is  not,  however,  observed  during  the  tertiary  stage. 
It  is  often  accompanied  by  localized  pain — syphilitic  pleurodynia  (Besnier). 
Gummata  are  rare. 

'  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1915,  cxlix,  195. 
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Syphilis  of  the  Circulatory  Systerp 

The  Heart. — ^The  pathologic  divisions  are:  (a)  Gummata,  which  attadc 
chiefly  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle.    They  are  usually  encysted. 

(6)  A  FibroscleroHc  Myocarditis. — ^The  process  begins  in  the  perivascular 
tissue  and  proceeds  from  the  vessel  walls  outward  (IV&acek).  It  is  diffuse,  as 
a  rule,  and  leads  to  narrowing  of  the  lumina  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  their 
branches  or  to  aneurysmal  bulgings.  Differentiation  of  syphilitic  myocarditis 
is  difficult,  but  Bosenfeld  points  out  that  low  blood-pressure,  symptoms  of  mild 
angina  pectoris,  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta,  constantly  irr^iular 
pulse,  and  positive  Wassermann  su£5ced  in  two  instances.  Sudden  death  may 
occur  (35  cases — ^Huchard). 

(c)  Syphilitic  Endocarditis. — ^The  changes  are  of  the  fibrosclerotic  variety, 
and  not  of  the  acute  verrucose  type,  involving  in  the  great  majority  of  caaes 
the  aortic  valves.  The  symptoms  to  which  the  lesion  gives  rise  are  d^icted 
under  Organic  Valvular  Disease. 

Syphilis  of  the  Arteries 

Two  forms  are  recognized :  (a)  Obliterating  Endarteritis. — ^Here  the  syphilitic 
product  consists  chiefly  of  proliferated  subendothelial  tissue,  which  encroadies 
more  and  more  upon  the  lumen  of  the  vessel — a  fact  to  which  the  disease  owes 
its  name.  This  so-called  "Heubner's  degeneration"  is  not  peculiar  to  syphilis, 
but,  as  Osier  says,  ''if,  however,  there  are  gummata  in  other  parts,  or  if  there 
be  gummatous  periarteritis  in  adjacent  vessels,  the  process  may  be  regarded 
as  syphilitic. 

(6)  Gummatous  Periarteritis. — ^The  arteries  most  frequently  involved  arc 
those  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Charcot  described  a  condition  which  he  calb 
"syphilitic  periarteritis,"  where  the  tunics  of  the  arteries  are  infiltrated  widi 
tumors  or  nodosities  which  the  microscope  showed  were  the  result  of  an 
acute  arteritis  producing  infiltration  of  connective-tissue  cells  into  the  tunica 
media. 

Syphilis  of  the  arteries  has  an  important  etiologic  bearing  upon  mesaortitis 
and  aneurysm  {vide  Diseases  of  the  Arteries). 

Syphilis  of  the  Kidneys 

Renal  syphilis  belongs  chiefly  to  the  tertiary  stage,  though  it  may  appear  in 
the  secondary. 

Pathology. — (a)  Amyloid  degeneration  is  a  common  renal  lesion. 
(6)  Chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

(c)  Gumma. 

(d)  Acute  diffuse  nephritis,  occurring  chiefly  in  second  stage. 

(e)  Acute  glomerulonephritis. 

Symptoms. — Except  in  the  case  of  amyloid  degeneration  the  conditions 
are  difficult  of  correct  diagnosis.  The  occurrence  of  nephritis  in  a  patient 
with  a  positive  Wassermann  and  no  other  explicable  cause  for  the  nephritis 
would  suggest  a  diagnosis  largely  by  exclusion.  Stengel  and  Austin*  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  doubly  refractile  lipoids  are  abundant  in  the  urine  of 
nephritics  with  syphilis,  rare  and  in  small  quantities  in  urine  of  other  types 
of  nephritics. 

*  For  complete  discussion  and  literature,  see  Anders,  Atner.  Jour.  Med.  Sd.,  1916, 
cl,  835. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1915,  cxlix,  12. 
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Syphilis  of  the  Joints 

The  following  division  of  the  affection  is  made  by  Hutchinson: 

(1)  Synovitis  appears  during  the  secondary  stage,  but  soon  clears  away  under 
appropriate  treatment,  leaving  no  traces  behind. 

(2)  Perisynovicd  gummata, 

(3)  Arthritis,  due  to  osseous  nodes  or  gummata  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
joints. 

(4)  True  Chronic  Synovitis. — ^This  is  the  most  common  form  of  syphilitic 
arthritb. 

(5)  Syphilitic  chondro-^irthritis  (Virchow). 

The  last  four  forms  belong  to  the  tertiary  lesions. 

Symptoms. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  joint  affection  that  does  not 
yield  to  specific  treatment  is  not  necessarily  non-syphilitic. 

Perisynovial  gumma  attacks  frequently  the  tissues  around  the  knee-joint; 
it  is  very  chronic  in  its  course  and  is  more  common  in  women. 

Arthritis  due  to  osseous  nodes  has  a  special  diagnostic  feature  in  the  severe 
nocturnal  pains.  The  fourth  form  of  syphilitic  arthritis  (true  chronic)  is  the 
most  common  among  the  types  due  to  acquired  syphilis,  while  the  symmetric 
synovitis  of  the  knees  occurring  about  puberty  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  con- 
genital cases. 

Syphilis  of  the  Teshcles 

The  lesions  are  of  two  forms:  (a)  Gummata. — ^These  produce  hard,  usually 
uniform,  swellings,  either  single  or  multiple,  and  of  moderate  size,  that  occupy 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  and  sometimes  the  epididymis. 

(6)  Interstitial  Orchitis, — ^This  is  a  fibrosclerotic  change  that  leads  to  slow, 
gradual  atrophy.  Though  bilateral,  it  is  usually  more  marked  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  Epididymitis  occasionally  develops  as  a  late  secondary  lesion. 
It  is  usually  unilateral,  painless,  and  quickly  disappears  under  treatment. 
In  the  tertiary  stage  gummata  may  develop. 

Diagnosis. — In  gummatous  orchitb  the  swelling  of  the  testicle  is  painless, 
smooth,  globular,  dense,  and  heavy,  with  no  tendency  to  involvement  or 
ulceration  of  the  overlying  skin. 

In  tuberculous  disease  the  history  and  associated  lesions  differ  from  those  of 
syphilitic  orchitis,  and  the  head  of  the  epididymis  is  generally  affected.  Atro- 
phied testicles  may  be  due  to  congenital  syphilis.  In  such  instances  typical 
scars,  eye  affections,  and  the  characteristic  physiognomy  are  usually  to  be 
noted.  Hydrocele  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  same  cause.  Atrophy  of  the  testes 
may  lead  to  impotency  and  sterility.  Such  instances  are  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  results  of  metastasb  in  mumps. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. — ^Perhaps  sufficient  has  been  said 
regarding  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  correct  statement  with  reference  to  the 
primary  infection.  On  failure  to  find  evidence  of  a  genital  chancre,  an  examina- 
tion for  extragenital  primary  sores  must  be  instituted,  even  among  children. 
Smears  from  suspicious  sores  studied  under  the  microscope  by  dark  field 
illumination  may  reveal  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  spirochetes.  The 
Spirochata  pallida  may  be  obtained  from  the  serum  of  the  tonsil  in  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  patients  suffering  from  secondary  untreated  syphilis  (Camp- 
bell).» 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the  cutaneous  manifestations  of  secondary 
syphilis  are,  first,  symmetric  distribution;  second,  polymorphous  character; 

'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  May  14,  1910. 
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third,  non-inflammatory  nature,  and  fourth,  raw  ham  or  dark  red  color.  In 
this  connection  two  facts  need  to  be  emphasized,  first,  that  a  syphilitic  erup- 
tion, either  macular  or  papular,  never  causes  troublesome  itching;  and  second, 
that  a  patient  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  may  experience  itching  due  to  another 
cause — namely,  eczema  or  scabies. 

Inherited  syphilis  may  be  diagnosticated  on  the  appearance  in  a  difld 
under  five  months  of  snuffles  and  the  characteristic  skin  eruptions.  SyphtUi 
hereditaria  tarda  may  be  recognized  either  from  a  retrospective  view  or  from 
the  presence  of  active  lesions  and  symptoms. 

Tertiary  manifestations  of  acquired  syphilis  embrace  these  points:  1.  The 
consideration  of  die  fact  that  obscure  cases  in  general  and  atypical  symptom- 
groups  are  often  due  to  the  syphilitic  taint.  2.  Direct  information  or  proof, 
as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  to  show  that  the  primary  and  secondary  stages 
(either  one  or  other,  or  both)  have  transpired.  3.  The  evidence  presented  by 
the  patient  and  to  be  obtained  by  the  careful  objective  examination  of  the  eyes 
(for  iritic  adhesions,  etc.),  throat  and  skin  (for  scars),  bones  (for  necrosis  and 
nodes),  and  the  testes.  4.  Certain  symptoms  are  significant,  such  as  nocturnal 
pains,  paralysis  of  the  single  cranial  nerves,  double  deafness  without  otorrhea, 
etc.  5.  The  therapeutic  test  may  aid  in  doubtful  cases.  6.  The  Wassennann 
reaction,  if  positive  in  cases  such  as  these,  must  be  considered  as  absolute  in 
confirming  a  diagnosis  of  latent  tertiary  syphilis. 

The  presence  of  scars  constitutes  a  most  important  factor  in  making  a 
retrospective  diagnosis.  Recent  scars  are  pigmented,  and  exhibit  a  slow, 
progressive  clearing  up,  until,  from  four  to  eight  years  after  infection,  they  are 
wholly  decolorized,  pearly  white  in  color,  and  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
pointed  out  by 'Hyde,  eczemato-varicose  scars  remain  stationary.  These  scars 
are  apt  to  be  found  on  the  scalp  and  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  legs.  Tliey 
may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  may  exhibit  certain  defined  shapes  (semilunar, 
dumb-bell,  etc.). 

Both  inherited  and  acquired  syphilis  can  now  be  recognized  by  the  serum 
reaction  of  Wassermann.  The  reaction  is  positive  in  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  cases 
in  the  first  stage;  95  to  98  per  cent,  in  the  second  stage;  30  to  80  per  cent, 
of  latent  syphilis,  depending  on  thoroughness  of  treatment;  90  per  cent,  of 
late  untreated  or  tertiary  s.vphilis;  and  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  congenital  sx-philis. 
Obviously,  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  diagnostic 
importance  in  cases  in  which  syphilis  is  not  recognizable  by  the  ordinan' 
methods  of  examination — e.  g.,  cerebral  or  spinal  syphilis,  syphilis  of  bones 
and  the  internal  organs.  The  reaction  depends  upon  the  fact  that  sjphilitic 
blood-serum  will  so  breed  complement  when  certain  lipoids  or  extracts  of  various 
organs  (often  cholesterinized  the  antigen)  are  present;  that  if  a  hemolytic 
amboceptor  (the  blood-serum  of  rabbits  after  repeated  injections  of  washed 
blood-cells)  and  washed  sheep  blood -corpuscles  are  added,  hemolysis  of  the 
red  cells  does  not  take  place.  The  blood  is  collected  by  inserting  a  small 
calibered  needle  in  one  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  which  is  made  to 
stand  out  prominently  by  tightening  a  tourniquet  above  the  elbow  sufiSciendy 
tight  to  obstruct  the  veins  but  not  to  obliterate  the  pulse.  About  15  to  30 
c.c.  of  blood  are  collected  under  aseptic  precautions  in  a  sterile  test-tube,  which 
can  then  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  examination.*  Schmidt  recommends  that 
in  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  the  Wassermann  reaction  should  be  done  with 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  as  well  as  with  the  blood-serum.  Kolmer  and  others 
contend  that  th^  venom  hemolytic  test  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  Wassermann 
reaction.     Robinson  contends  that  the  Noguchi  luetin  reaction  (intradermic 

*  Wassermann's  reaction  is  quite  complicated,  and  for  the  details  of  the  method  itself, 
the  reader  raust  consult  special  works  on  diagnosis. 
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injection  of  killed  cultures  of  Sjrirochada  pallida)  is  specific  for  tertiary  or 
visceral  syphilis.  Noguchi^  obtained  a  reaction  in  100  per  cent,  in  manifest 
tertiary  cases,  94  per  cent,  in  latent  tertiary,  and  96  per  cent,  of  hereditary 
cases.     Brandt'  advocates  the  coagulation  reaction. 

General  Differential  Diagnosis. — Numerous  affections  and  conditions 
— ^local  and  general — are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  syphilis.  Mere  allusion 
to  some  of  these  common  errors  of  diagnosis  can  be  made  here,  while  others  must 
be  omitted  altogether: 

(a)  The  primary  sore  of  the  lip  has  been  mistaken  repeatedly  for  cancer. 
The  history  and  symptoms  of  syphilis,  together  with  the  therapeutic  test,  must 
clear  up  the  doubt. 

(6)  Certain  skin  eruptions  Qichen,  psoriasis,  papular  eczema,  measles,  etc.) 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  eruption  of  secondary  syphilis.  J.  V.  Shoemaker' 
details  the  differential  diagnosis  in  an  article,  which  the  reader  who  desires 
full  information  may  consult. 

(c)  Care  must  be  exercised  lest  the  specific  eruption  fevers,  especially  the 
pustular  stage  of  small-pox,  be  mistaken  for  secondary  syphilis. 

(rf)  The  syphilitic  arthritis  which  may  develop  at  the  onset  of  the  second 
stage  must  be  discriminated  from  rheumatic  arthritis — ^an  easy  task  if  only  the 
attention  be  drawn  to  the  primary  lesion  and  the  characteristic  secondaries 
in  cases  of  the  former  disease. 

(e)  Syphilis  in  the  tertiary  stage  may  simulate  chronic  gout  or  rheumatism, 
and  unless  there  is  definite  evidence  of  syphilis  on  the  one  hand,  or  typical  rheu- 
matic symptoms  and  history  on  the  other,  the  diagnosis  may  remain  indefi- 
nitely uncertain.     The  therapeutic  test  may  aid. 

(/ )  Periosteal  nodes,  like  those  occurring  in  syphilis,  may  follow  vaccination, 
small-pox,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  Here  the  history  and  associated  phe- 
nomena furnish  reliable  data  for  discrimination. 

(g)  Carcinoma  of  the  tonsil  has  often  been  diagnosed,  and  the  tonsils  have 
been  excised  when  really  the  seat  of  a  syphilitic  lesion. 

(h)  Janeway*  asserts  that  chronic  syphilitic  fever  and  tuberculosis  are  not 
rarely  confounded. 

Treatment. — (a)  Prophylaxis. — To  prevent  the  transmission  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis  infected  persons  should  not  marry  within  four  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  primary  sore.  "Marriage  should  also  be  prevented  when  the 
patients  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  prolonged  treatment" 
(Porter).  Probably  the  best  general  rule  to  adopt  is  that  the  infected  person 
should  not  marry  until  he  has  had  four  negative  Wassermanns  at  least  six 
months  apart. 

Wet-nurses  should  not  be  employed  for  syphilitic  children.  If  syphilis 
appear  in  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  antiluetic  treatment  should  be  begun 
and  persisted  in  even  after  apparent  recovery.  After  the  birth  of  the  child 
treatment  should  be  continued,  if  the  child  be  nursed  by  the  mother,  with  a 
view  to  medicating  the  milk. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  most  frequent  mode  of  infection  is  ir- 
regular and  illicit  sexual  congress,  and  it  follows  that  absolute  moral  purity 
would  go  further  toward  the  prevention  of  this  wide-spread  malady  than  any 
sanitary  code  or  legal  restrictions.  Physicians  cannot  too  strongly  advocate 
continence.  Should  prostitution  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  state? 
Experience  has  shown  that  but  a  slight  control  is  exercised  over  the  spread  of 

^  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  December,  1911. 
«  Deutsche  med.  Wchmchr.,  July  29,  1915. 
» Medical  Bull..  November,  1893. 
*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  September,  1898. 
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syphilis  in  countries  where  systematic  regulation  of  prostitution  is  attempted 
by  the  state.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  state  should  maintain  some  form  of 
sanitary  regulation  and  control,  but,  unfortunately,  to  render  this  efficient 
demands  that  prostitutes  shall  be  officially  registered.  Such  a  sanitary  super- 
vision should  consist  in  the  examination  of  every  prostitute  at  least  twice  a 
week,  including  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  secre- 
tions, and  the  sending  of  every  diseased  prostitute  to  a  hospital  with  a  special 
department  for  such  cases.^  Palmer  suggests  that  the  female  offender  is  usually 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  sore,  while  the  male  is;  hence  the  latter 
should  undergo  inspection  also.  Inspection  of  prostitutes,  however,  unless 
rigid  and  careful,  is  absolutely  valueless.  Chancres  are  often  concealed  from 
view  in  the  vagina  or  upon  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  os  uteri.  The  maintenance 
of  legal  brothels,  however,  is  not  here  recommended,  either  from  a  moral  or 
hygienic  standpoint.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  application  of  30 
per  cent,  calomel  ointment  within  an  hour  of  inoculation  b  preventive  of 
infection  in  man  (Metchnikoff  and  Roux). 

Another  social  question  of  great  prophylactic  import  is  whether  syphilb 
should  be  made  a  reportable  disease,  as  are  all  other  communicable  diseases 
except  gonorrhea,  in  enlightened  and  civilized  communities.  Undoubtedly 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  such  a  measure  will  be  required  in  order  to 
protect  the  community  adequately  against  the  dangers  of  this  scourge.  In 
western  Australia  a  radical  measure  was  put  into  effect  December,  1915, 
which  requires  not  only  that  the  dbease  must  be  reported  to  the  healdi 
authorities  but  also  that  the  infected  person  must  undergo,  under  compulsion, 
treatment  until  he  is  free  from  contagion. 

(b)  Medicinal  Treatment  of  Hereditary  Syphilis. — ^For  syphilis  of  the 
newborn,  mercury  by  inunction  or  in  the  form  of  calomel  (gr.  -^ — 0.064 
t.  i.  d.)  or  gray  powder  (gr.  J — 0.032  t.  i.  d.)  is  to  be  employed.  If  these 
babies  must  be  hand-fed  the  issue  is  almost  unexceptionally  bad. 

When  the  first  symptoms  appear  at  the  second  or  third  month  the  above 
method  of  treatment  is  generally  successful.  Among  the  poorer  classes  no 
ohjection  is  made  to  mercurial  inunctions,  and  these  are  preferable.  The 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  armpits,  thighs,  or  sides  of  the  abdomen, 
which  should  be  covered  with  a  flannel  roller,  or  the  ointment  may  be  placed 
under  the  baby's  binder  and  replaced  every  twenty-foiu*  hours.  The  parts 
must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  mouth  washed  after  nursing  with  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  boric  acid.  Shaw  prefers  to  treat  infantile  syphilis  by  inunctions 
because  of  the  digestive  disturbances  usually  following  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  mercury  to  children.  Late  congenital  s^-philis  is  best  treated  by  the 
use  of  potassium  or  sodium  iodid.  To  the  iodid  may  be  added  mercuric  chlorid 
in  suitable  doses,  though  the  latter  may  sometimes  disagree  (Roberts).  In 
addition  to  the  specific  therapy  tonic  measures  are  usually  indicated. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Acquired  Syphilis. — There  is  a  specific,  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  should  be  commenced  early  by  "destroying  the  primary  sore 
whenever  possible  and  the  administration  of  three  salvarsan  and  three  mercurial 
injections"  (Gibbard  and  Harrison).'  This  dictum  should  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  patient  should  not  be  considered 
cured  until  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  negative  two  weeks  after  cessation  of 
treatment,  one  month  later,  two  months  after  this,  and  again  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  Recurrence  of  the  positive  Wassermann  test  is  an  indication  to  repeat 
the  course  of  salvarsan  and  mercury.  Foumier's  "chronic  intermittent  treat- 
ment'* of  syphilis — which  consists  in  continuous  medication  for  two  or  three 
years  with  mercury  and  iodin  alternately — is  warmly  advocated  by  some 

»  Bnt.  Med.  Jour,,  November  22,  1913.  « Ibid, 
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syphilographers;  but  the  continuous  mode  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  special- 
ists, of  greater  advantage  to  the  patient.  Unless  mercury  disagree  or  the 
patient  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  its  physiologic  effects,  I  use  it  persistently 
during  the  secondaries,  and  later  at  intervals  until  the  end  of  two  years.  It 
is  a  protracted  course,  and  a  protracted  course  only,  of  the  specific  treatment 
that  suffices  if  we  would  obviate  the  dread  ravages  that  otherwise  are  so  apt 
to  appear.  I  usually  employ  the  protiodid  (gr.  J  to  | — 0.008-0.021 — three 
times  a  day)  and  later  the  biniodid  (gr.  ^  to  -^ — 0.0021-0.0027 — three  times  a 
day).  We  should  begin  by  giving  one  pill  three  times  daily,  and  increasing 
one  pill  each  day  until  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  ptyalism  appear  (ten- 
derness when  the  teeth  are  knocked  together  and  ropy  saliva) ;  then  the  pills 
should  be  reduced  one-half  or  one-third,  depending  upon  the  number  taken.  By 
this  procedure  f he  physician  is  able  to  ascertain  for  each  case  the  largest  dose 
of  mercury  that  can  be  given  without  harm.  Hutchinson  reconunends  the 
gray  powder  given  in  pill  form,  combined  with  Dover's  powder  {da  gr.  j-0.065), 
this  pill  to  be  taken  from  four  to  six  times  daily.  A  well-known  mixture, 
prescribed  in  dispensaries,  contains  mercuric  chlorid  and  potassium  iodid  in 
combination. 

Inunctions  of  mercurial  ointment  (5ss — 2.0 — night  and  morning)  produce 
excellent  results,  and  it  is  advisable  in  cases  in  which  the  syphilids  yield  un- 
satisfactorily to  internal  dosage  to  suspend  the  latter  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  and  give  a  course  of  twenty  inunctions.  White  advances  the 
view  that  in  the  later  stages,  with  the  involvement  of  the  deeper  tissues,  the 
combined  use  of  inunctions  over  the  affected  region  with  potassium  iodid 
internally  often  seems  to  have  distinct  advantages  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  "mixed  treatment"  by  the  mouth.  It  is  necessary  to  omit 
the  inunction  once  in  seven  or  eight  days  for  one  day,  and  to  take  a  warm  bath 
to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  mercury. 

The  hypodermic  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis  is  nowadays  being  extensively 
adopted.  Several  preparations  are  used,  and  whether  these  are  soluble  or  in- 
soluble is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Salicylate  of  mercury  offers  the  most 
satisfactory  remedy  for  hypodermic  medication.  It  should  be  administered 
in  doses  of  1  to  2  gr.  (0.06-0.13)  twice  a  week.  Among  other  preparations 
employed  are  the  albuminate  of  mercury  and  gray  oil.  All  injections  must  be 
made  deeply  into  the  muscles. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  salvarsan  ("606")  offers  incredible 
possibilities  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  yet  the  immense  majority  of 
writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  used  in  every  instance  of  the 
disease.  The  question  of  its  permanency  of  curative  action  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  definitely  settled.  The  effects  of  the  remedy  must  vary  with  the  stage  of 
the  disease  (being  most  efficacious  in  the  earlier  stages),  the  size  of  the  dose,  and 
its  methods  of  administration.  King  speaks  of  previously  untreated  cases 
which  may  show  little  weakening  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  from  prolonged 
salvarsan  therapy.  Such  cases  may,  however,  show  striking  improvement 
symptomatically. 

The  method  of  injecting  the  drug  in  neutral  suspension  or  emulsion  sub- 
cutaneously  gives  less  permanent  results  than  by  the  other  methods,  and 
has  been  almost  completely  discarded.  The  technic  for  intramuscular 
injection  of  an  alkaline  solution,  is  as  follows:  Take  a  graduated  cylinder 
with  ground-glass  stopper,  add  salvarsan;  immediately  add  15  c.c.  hot  water, 
shake  vigorously  until  every  particle  of  the  salt  is  dissolved;  then  add  2  c.c. 
normal  hydrate  (NaOH)  solution;  a  precipitate  occurs.  Then  continue  to  add 
sodium  hydrate  solution  in  very  small  quantity,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition,  until  the  solution  begins  to  clear;  then  drop  by  drop,  until  we  have  a 
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clear  solution.  This  should  be  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline;  if  the  cylinder 
does  not  contain  20  c.c.  of  solution,  sterile  water  is  added  up  to  that  amount 
Then  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  injected  deep  into  the  buttocks  on  either  side, 
always  taking  care  to  cleanse  the  parts  with  soap,  water,  and  iodin. 

The  intravenous  method  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  solution  employed  follows:  "Into  a  graduate  holding  250  cc 
drop  10  to  20  c.c.  of  sterilized  water.  Add  the  required  dose  of  salvarsao, 
and  mix  thoroughly  until  there  b  a  clear  solution;  add  sterile  water  or,  better, 
normal  salt  solution  to  the  100  c.c.  mark;  then  add  pro  0.1  of  salvarsan,  0.7  of 
normal  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  and  mix  thoroughly  until  the  precipitate  is 
thoroughly  redissolved.  If  after  thorough  mixture  the  solution  is  not  dear, 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  sodium  hydroxid  solution  to  produce  this,  and  then 
add  sufficient  normal  salt  solution  to  make  200  to  250  c.c.  The  fluids  used  are 
all  to  be  warm.  The  alkaline  mixture  is  then  ready  for  injection.  The  Cassd 
syringe  and  apparatus  supplied  for  this  purpose  are  preferable,  for  by  their 
use  die  dangers  of  introducing  air  are  reduced,  if  the  operator  continues 
cautious  and  follows  the  directions  given  in  the  original  paper  of  Schreiber."' 

The  dose  to  be  administered  varies,  according  to  different  clinicians,  from 
0.3  to  0.7  gram  subcutaneously  or  intragluteally,  while  0.3  to  0.5  gram  is  used 
intravenously.  In  cases  in  which  the  combined  intravenous  and  subcutaneous 
or  intragluteal  methods  are  employed,  as  much  as  0.9  gram  should  be  used. 
McDonagh  has  found  that  three  to  seven  injections  are  necessary  to  cure  most 
cases  of  syphilis.  Neosalvarsan  ("914")>  a  more  recent  preparation  of  Ehrlich's, 
has  some  advantages  over  salvarsan.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  at  room 
temperature.  For  intravenous  use  the  drug  is  dissolved  in  60  c.c.  of  freshly 
distilled  water  (sterilized),  and  may  be  given  in  a  large  syringe  with  a  fair 
sized  needle  directly  into  the  vein.  Rarely  is  there  any  reaction  following  its 
use,  for  which  reason  the  remedy  can  be  applied  more  frequently  than  sal- 
varsan, and  the  results  are  just  as  satisfactory.  Wechselmann  and  Dreyfus* 
recommend  sodium-sal  varsan,  which,  being  readily  soluble,  lends  itself  easily  to 
intravenous  injection.  The  solution,  however,  is  alkaline,  hence  not  to  be 
used  intramuscularly. 

The  remedy  is  contraindicated  in  non-luetic  retinal  and  optic  lesions, 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  acute  infections  (including  bronchitis),  pulmonar}' 
disease  (except  tuberculosis),  and  advanced  diseases  of  the  brajn  and  cord. 
A  patient  should  not  be  pronounced  cured  until  he  has  continued  free  from  all 
signs,  including  a  negative  Wassermann,  for  at  least  a  year  after  suspension 
of  treatment  in  primary  cases  and  two  years  in  secondary  cases. 

Salvarsan  therapy  is  combined  with  mercury  by  practically  all  syphilog- 
raphers.  For  example,  Wood  advises  a  preliminary  dose  of  salvarsan,  to  be 
followed  in  two  days  by  a  course  of  mercury  for  ten  to  twenty-one  days,  until 
physiologic  effect  of  the  drug  is  noted;  the  salvarsan  is  again  repeated  as  well 
as  the  mercury,  and  the  same  course  repeated  a  third  time.  Wassermanns 
are  taken  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  six,  and  twelve  months  after  stopping  treat- 
ment. A  negative  reaction  becoming  positive  is  an  indication  for  prompt 
repetition  of  the  original  plan.  Intensive  treatment  is  a  necessity  in  syphilis, 
and  this  method  of  Wood  is  consequently  to  be  thoroughly  recommended. 

The  teeth  should  be  cleaned  thrice  daily.  Hygiene  plays  no  mean  r61e 
in  the  successful  management  of  syphilis.  The  diet  must  be  liberal,  though 
green  vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  to  be  taken.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  are  the 
two  great  enemies  of  the  luetic. 

Auxiliary   inecutures,  when   other  lesions  are  associated,  are  important. 
Anemia  and  debility  call  for  iron  and  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  generally. 
*  Munch,  med.  Wchnschr.,  1910,  No.  39.  « Ibid.,  1915,  bdi,  177. 
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Attention  should  be  given  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  and  other  organs. 
At  all  times  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  disease, 
is  to  be  treated. 

In  women  the  iodids  should  be  suspended  during  menstruation  if  the 
flow  of  blood  is  excessive,  but  not  the  mercury.  Says  Mauriac:  "During 
pregnancy  specific  treatment  is  well  tolerated,  and  often  requires  to  be  pushed 
to  a  point  a  little  short  of  intoxication  for  the  good  of  both  the  mother  and  the 
child,  close  watch  being  kept  upon  the  kidneys,  suspending  treatment  at  the 
first  sign  of  albumin." 

(rf)  Treatment  of  Tertiary  Syphilis.— For  most  tertiary  manifestations, 
including  visceral  syphilis,  we  have  a  specific  in  potassium  iodid  for  the  removal 
of  gunmiatous  lesions  (Jobling  and  Peterson).^  I  give  the  potassium  iodid  in  a 
saturated  solution,  1  minim  being  equal  to  }  gr.  of  the  salt.  I  use  gr.  x  (0.65) 
t.  i.  d.  at  the  first  dose,  and  increase  the  latter  1  gr.  (0.065)  each  day  until  the 
manifestations  for  which  it  has  been  prescribed  disappear  or  iodism  is  induced. 
The  latter  symptom  is  hard  to  produce  in  syphilitics,  and  huge  doses,  as  much 
as  500  gr.  of  potassium  iodid,  may  be  given  without  untoward  effects  by  daily 
increasing  the  dose.  It  is  best  given  in  milk.  In  cases  showing  cerebral  symp- 
toms it  is  to  be  cautiously  used,  and  it  is  then  my  custom  to  combine  the  iodid 
with  potassium  bromid.  The  iodids  will  remove  the  granulomata  of  syphilis, 
but  will  not  kill  the  spirochetes  within  them.  For  this  reason  it  is  manifestly 
necessary  to^  combine  the  iodid  treatment  with  spirochetalcides — mercury 
or  salvarsan.  The  mercury  can  be  given  as  outlined  in  the  treatment  of 
primary  and  secondary  lesions.  Salvarsan  is  not  as  effective  as  in  the  early 
stage,  but  should  be  repeatedly  given  until  the  Wassermann  reaction  becomes 
negative,  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  achieve  thb  result. 

In  nervous  syphilis,  especially  in  the  graver  forms,  I  begin  with  large 
doses  (gr.  xx — 1.3 — three  times  a  day),  and  augment  as  above  indicated. 
The  limit  of  doses  depends  upon  the  effect  produced.  Mercury  should  be 
administered  preferably  by  inunction  in  combination  with  the  internal  use  of 
the  iodids  in  all  forms  of  nervous  syphilis.  Among  unpleasant  effects  are 
coryza,  conjunctivitis  with  edema  of  the  eyelids,  salivation,  and  certain  skin 
eruptions  (erythema,  urticaria,  etc).  Swift  and  Ellis^  recommend  the  intra- 
spinous  injection  of  salvarsanized  serum  and  give  the  technic  in  detail.  Hunt* 
b  of  opinion  that  the  injection  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  directly  into  the 
spinal  fluid  gives  practically  the  same  result  as  the  administration  of  either 
mercurialized  serum  or  salvarsan.  In  this  form  of  syphilis  the  specific 
treatment  is  made  more  effective  by  attention  to  hygienic  measures — afresh 
air,  appropriate  diet,  and  rest. 

WEIL'S  Disease 

(Acute  Febrile  Jaundice;  Fiedler* 8  Disease) 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  disease,  specific  in  origin,  and  characterized 
by  jaundice,  remittent  fever,  and  muscular  pains.  It  usually  runs  a  definite 
course  and  terminates  by  lysis. 

Pathology. — During  the  comparatively  recent  studies  of  the  post-mortem 
lesions  occurring  in  this  disease  very  little  has  been  noted.  The  liver  and 
spleen  are  sometimes  the  scat  of  an  active  hyperemia,  and  occasionally  some 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  is  present.     The  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys 

»  ArcJi.  Int.  Med.,  1915,  xv,  286. 

« Ibid.,  September,  1913. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  June  1,  1916. 
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is  swollen  and  mottled,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  and  glomeruli  shows 
cloudy  swelling. 

Etiology. — Hiibener  and  Reiter  and  Uhlenhuth  and  Fromme^  who  have 
been  working  simultaneously  and  independently,  have  established  the  ready 
transmissibility  of  this  disease  to  the  guinea-pig  and  other  susceptible  animals. 
Mice  and  rats  are  not  susceptible,  and  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  epidemiology  of  the  disease.^  Hiibener  and  Reiter  have  found  constandy 
in  the  tissues  and  blood  of  infected  animals  spirochetal  organisms  for  whidi 
the  name  Sjpirochada  nodosa  has  been  proposed.  Spiroclmia  iderokemorrkaffica 
is  the  name  given  to  this  organism  by  certain  Japanese  writers. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(a)  Age. — ^The  age  of  the  patient  usually  varies  from  twenty  to  forty  years. 
A.  Holz  records  a  case  in  a  woman  fifty-one  years  old. 

(6)  Occupation, — ^Butchers  are  most  commonly  affected.  Workers  in  ditches 
and  sewers  or  those  exposed  to  foul  water  are  particularly  prone  to  infection. 

(c)  Sex  and  Season. — ^Most  of  the  recorded  cases  occurred  in  males  and  during 
the  summer  months. 

(d)  Locality, — ^The  cases  have  appeared  in  groups  in  both  rural  and  urban 
localities. 

Symptoms. — ^The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  followed  by 
fever,  headache,  and  pain  in  the  muscles,  joints,  and  epigastrium.  Jaundice 
usually  appears  on  the  second  day,  and  may  either  be  slight  or  very  intense; 
if  it  be  due  to  obstruction,  the  stools  are  gray  colored,  showing  the  absence  of 
bile.  The  fever  is  of  the  remittent  type,  running  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
and  terminating  by  lysis.  These  febrile  attacks  may  recur  after  intervals  of 
varying  duration.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea  may  rarely  occur.  The 
liver  and  spleen  are  often  enlarged,  the  latter  being  tender  on  pressure.  The 
urine  is  febrile,  high  colored,  and  often  shows  the  presence  of  albumin,  with 
tube-cast s»  and  sometimes  blood  (hemoglobinuria).  In  grave  (but  rare) 
cases  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma,  may  occur 
and  prove  fatal. 

The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  acute  onset,  fever,  pains  in  the  muscles,  joints 
and  epigastrium,  nephritis,  and  icterus.  Schlammfieber,  which  prevailed 
mainly  among  young  persons  who  had  worked  in  the  recently  flooded  districts 
near  Breslau  during  the  summer  of  1891,  and  assumed  epidemic  proportions, 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  classified.  Miiller  shows  its  resemblance  in  many 
respects  to  Weil's  disease,  which  may  occur  at  times  without  jaundice  (?). 

The  prognosis,  both  as  to  life  and  recovery,  is  good.  W.  E.  Hughes, 
notwithstanding,  records  2  cases  that  proved  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  onset. 

Treatment. — The  diet  should  be  fluid,  such  as  milk,  broths,  and  the  like. 
Hydrotherapy  is  indicated  in  the  more  toxic  cases.  The  muscular  pains  may 
be  relieved  by  warm  stupes  and  fomentations.  Inada  and  his  assistants  have 
treated  the  disease  in  Japan  with  serum  from  convalescents  or  an  immune 
horse-scrum,  injecting  from  40  to  60  c.c,  with  disappearance  of  the  spirochetes 
from  the  blood  in  twenty-four  hours. 

*  Jaur.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.y  Editorial,  February  26.  1916,  p.  660. 
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RELAPSING  FEVER 

Under  this  heading  are  included  numerous  infections  caused  by  many  dif- 
erent  species  of  spirilla.  The  first,  the  best  known,  and  most  completely 
studied  of  these  is  the  infection  known  as  relapsing  fever,  caused  by  the 
Spirillum  obermeieri.  For  that  reason  it  will  be  discussed  fully,  while  the 
others  will  be  alluded  to  but  briefly,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  spirilla  infections 
run  somewhat  similar  clinical  courses. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  spirillum  of 
Obermeier,  and  characterized  by  febrile  periods  which  usually  last  six  days, 
and  are  separated  by  an  afebrile  period  of  the  same  duration.  Manson  sug- 
gested the  term  spirHlosin  for  this  disease,  since  "relapsing  fever"  covers 
"a  number  of  infections,  spread  probably  by  a  corresponding  number  of  pre- 
viously unsuspected  ticks  or  blood-suckers." 

Historic  Note.— The  first  accurate  account  of  thb  ailection  was  published 
in  1739,  though  it  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in  Europe  and  Ireland  prior  to  that 
period.  During  the  next  century  numerous  epidemic  outbreaks,  more  or  less 
extensive,  occurred,  and  in  1S44  the  dis- 
ease made  its  first  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  being 
brought  by  immigrants  from  Ireland. 
Subsequently  small  groups  of  cases  oc- 
curred, and  were  reported  by  Flint  and 
others,  and  in  1869  it  prevailed  consider- 
ably in  Philadelphia  (where  it  was  studied 
especially  by  E.  RJioads  and  William 
Pepper)  and  in  other  large  cities  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  last  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  the  United  States. 

Pathology. — The  solid  organs  of 
the  body  present  no  characteristic  an- 
atomic changes,  though  when  death 
occurs  during  the  febrile  period  the 
various  viscera  (heart,  liver,  kidneys)  are 
the  seat  of  cloudy  swelling,  and  some- 
times of  hemorrhagic  infarct  and  extravasation.  The  spleen  shows  the  most 
constant  alterations,  being  enlarged,  but  in  size  it  exhibits  a  great  variability. 
Infarction  is  frequent,  and  the  lymphoid  element  of  the  bone-marrow  often 
shows  hyperplasia. 

EtioI<^y. — Bacteriology. — In  1873  Obermeier  discovered  in  the  blood 
of  patients  suffering  from  relapsing  fever  a  special  organbm,  the  Spirillum 
obrrmeieri,  until  recently  classed  with  the  bacteria,  but  now  placed  by  Schaudinn 
and  others  with  the  flagellate  genus  Trypanosoma.  It  is  a  delicate  filament- 
ous organism  of  spiral  form  and  much  elongated,  its  length  equaling  four  to 
six  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  (Fig.  30).  Examined  under  the 
microscope  during  a  pyretic  period,  it  is  seen  to  exhibit  active  motion  among 
the  blood -cells,  this  motion  being  spiral  and  following  the  long  axis  of  the 
organism.  It  is  aerobic,  and  may  best  Ix"  demonstrated  in  rfry  blood  by  staining 
with  Wright's  stain.  It  is  apparent  in  the  bloo<l  only  during  the  panixysms, 
and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  Carter's  careful  sudies  have  shown  that  by  inoculation  of 
the  blood  containing  spirillar  organisms  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  to  new 
or  old  subjects.     Shortly  before  the  crisis  the  spirilla  disappear  from  the  blood, 
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and  are,  as  a  rule,  absent  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  apyrezial  period. 
After  death  they  are  found  in  all  the  organs,  but  they  have  not  been  cultivated 
successfully  on  artificial  media. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Age. — ^The  complaint  is  most  common  in  young 
adults  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years. 

Sex, — ^A  larger  proportion  of  males  than  females  is  affected. 

Famine  and  antihygienic  surroundings  are  potent  predisposing  causes. 

Mode  of  Infection. — ^Tiotin's  studies  indicate  that  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission may  be  through  suctorial  insects  (as  bedbugs).  Mackie^  observed  an 
epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  in  which  the  Pediculus  corporis  played  a  part  in 
the  transmission  of  the  disease.  A  well-marked  percentage  of  the  lice  taken 
from  the  infected  ward  contained  multiplying  spirilla.  During  epidemics 
nurses  and  physicians  are  frequent  sufferers,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  disease  may  be  conveyed  by  fomites. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  incubation  period  ranges  in  its  duration  from 
four  to  ten  days,  though  sometimes  it  is  even  briefer;  and  in  this  stage  certain 
symptoms  (malaise,  fugitive  pains)  may  appear. 

The  invasion  is  abrupt,  often  occurring  on  awakening  in  the  morning,  and 
commonly  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  a  severe  rigor,  though  there  may  be 
only  a  repeated  slight  shivering.  The  chief  accompanying  symptoms  are 
frontal  headache,  vertigo,  severe  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  and  marked 
prostration.  The  temperature  rises  soon,  and  often  rapidly,  reaching  105^  to 
106°  F.  (40.5°-41.1°  C.)  on  the  first  or  second  day.  The  skin  is  dry  and  pun- 
gent, and  presents  very  soon  either  a  "characteristic  dirty  yellow  color"  or  a 
distinctly  bronzed  appearance.  The  cheeks  are  flushed,  the  eyes  simken,  and 
profuse  perspiration  often  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  sudamina  are 
frequently  observed.  Other  forms  of  eruption  have  been  described,  but  none 
that  are  either  constant  or  characteristic.  In  certain  epidemics  herpes  labialis 
has  been  noticed.  At  first  the  tongue  is  moist  and  coated  with  a  yellowish-white 
fur,  and  later  it  may  become  brown,  dry,  and  fissured,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth. 
Ulcerative  stomatitis  has  been  observed  occasionally,  and  catarrhal  pharyngitis 
and  mild  tonsillitis  may  be  evidenced  by  pain  on  swallowing.  Among  the 
earlier  symptoms  are  excessive  thirst,  anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
vomitus  may  be  yellowish-green,  green,  or  even  black  in  color,  and  consists 
partly  of  bile  (rarely,  also,  blood)  and  gastric  secretions.  Constipation  often 
precedes  invasion,  and  is  apt  to  continue  throughout  the  attack. 

The  pulse  rises  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  though  the  normal  ratio 
between  the  two  is  not  maintained.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  its 
beats  number  from  100  to  140  or  more  per  minute;  but  in  serious  cases  it  be- 
comes weak,  irregular,  or  even  intermittent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heart 
sounds  grow  more  and  more  indistinct.  Hemic  murmurs  may  be  audible. 
The  nervous  manifestations  are  not  of  a  grave  character,  but  the  headache 
persists,  is  severe  throughout,  and  the  patient  is  restive  and  sleepless.  Delirium 
is  not  common  except  only  in  rare  cases  toward  the  crisis,  and  the  intellect 
remains  clear,  as  a  rule.  The  urine  presents  the  ordinary  febrile  characteristics, 
and  may  contain  albumin  and  casts.  It  also  contains  bile-pigment  when  jaun- 
dice is  present.  The  respirations  are  accelerated,  and  urgent  dyspnea  may 
precede  the  crisis. 

The  physical  signs  during  the  febrile  paroxysms  are  few.  The  epigastric 
region  and  the  nerve-trunks  are  tender  to  the  touch,  while  the  skin  surface 
and  certain  muscles  are  often  hyperesthetic.  Palpation  detects  a  variable 
degree  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  the  signs  of  bronchitis,  of 
lobular  pneumonia,  and  of  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  may  be  present. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  December  14,  1907. 
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The  symptoms  above  detailed  persist  with  slight  daily  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture until  the  crisis. 

The  CilsiB. — This  occurs  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day,  and  rarely  as 
late  as  the  tenth.  It  is  sometimes  heralded  by  a  critical  rise  of  temperature, 
the  mercury  touching  108°  F.  (42.2°  C),  but  evidenced  chiefly  by  a  rapid  fall 
of  lemperature  (within  twelve  hours)  to  or  below  the  normal,  with  profuse 
sweating.  Coincidently,  all  other  symptoms  disappear  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity. ■  The  critical  sweat  may  be  repla<^  by  diarrhea,  intestinal  hemorrhage, 
metrorrhagia  or  epistaxis,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  the  patient 
expresses  himself  as  being  well. 

During  the  intenaU  between  the  paroxysms  the  skin  may  exhibit  a  faintly 
jaundiced  tint;  there  may  be  trivial  evening  exacerbations  of  temperature, 
particularly  if  complications  be  present  and  outlast  the  fever  stage;  and  the 
spleen  is  evidently  enlarged.  TTiere  may  be,  rarely,  but  a  single  paroxysm. 
As  a  rule,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  week,  a  recurrence  of  all  the  active 
symptoms  of  the  primary  attack  occurs,  including  the  rigor  and  fever.  Quite 
frequently  a  third  pyrexial  stage  takes  place,  and  rarely  a  fourth  or  even  fifth. 
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The  duration  of  the  first  relapse  is  briefer  than  the  primary  pyretic  stage, 
and  if  there  be  subsequent  relapses,  each  succeeding  one  is  separated  from  its 
predecessor  by  the  usual  apyrexial  period,  but  is  briefer  and  lighter.  Hence, 
should  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  febrile  period  occur,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  rudimentary. 
The  relative  duration  and  severity  of  the  different  febrile  periods,  and  their 
manner  of  recurrence,  are  best  appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  temperature- 
chart  (Fig.  31). 

Compilcations.—These  are  not  frequent.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands 
lobar  pneumonia,  and  next  come  hTonchopneumonia,  which  is  always  secondary. 
Rupture  of  the  spleen  may  occur.  Other  complications  are  septicopyemic 
processes,  hemorrhai;ic  nephritis,  hematuria,  iritis,  iridochoroiditi.s,  parotitis, 
laryngitis,  enterocolitis,  and  neuritis.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  may 
take  place.  Epistaxis  has  been  noted,  and  may  prove  dangerous.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  very  high  temperature  and  toxemia  the  heart  may  become  suddenly 
paralysed. 

Clinical  Varieties. — The  difference  in  the  general  course  of  cases 
in  different  epidemics,  and  even  in  the  same  one,  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  direct 
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result  of  the  varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  infection.  Thus  very  light 
or  even  rudimentary  cases  occm*  in  which  the  whole  course  may  be  made  up 
of  one  or  two  brief  febrile  periods,  and  their  resemblance  to  ordinary  inter- 
mittents  may  be  close.  The  so-called  biliov^  typhoid,  which  b  a  form  of  relaps- 
ing fever,  occupies  the  other  extremity,  being  of  malignant  type.  The  symp- 
toms are  greatly  intensified;  but  more  often,  perhaps,  the  condition  early 
merges  into  a  typhoid  state,  to  which  are  added  certain  grave  features  and 
complications  (marked  icterus,  hematemesis  and  hemorrhages  from  other  out- 
lets of  the  body,  uremia,  sudden  collapse,  etc.).  Septic  and  pyemic  processes, 
including  infarctions,  are  common  accompaniments,  and  the  outcome  is  fre- 
quently unfavorable. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Spirillum  obermeien 
is  responsible  for  the  ordinary  relapsing  fever  of  Europe.  The  many  other 
types  of  tick  and  relapsing  fever  that  are  found  elsewhere  have  been  found  to 
be  due  to  other  species  of  spirilla.  These  species  vary  morphologically  some- 
what, give  different  results  when  injected  into  animab,  and  luive  entirely  differ- 
ent agglutinative  properties.  The  spirilla  may  be  transferred  by  the  tick  or 
the  louse.  The  tick  fever  of  West  and  East  Africa,  due  to  Spirillum  duttoni, 
the  virus  of  which  is  inoculated  by  scratching,  is  characterized  by  great  pain 
in  the  spleen  and  vomiting  at  the  onset,  numerous  relapses,  and  extreme 
prostration  of  the  patient.  The  relapsing  fever  of  America,  due  to  Spirillum 
novyi,  is  essentially  similar  to  the  European  type,  and,  like  it,  the  vector  is  the 
louse.  The  recurrent  fever  of  Bombay,  due  to  Spirillum  carteri,  is  an  extremely 
serious  type  of  spirilla  infection.  It  occurs  in  two  varieties,  a  form  simulating 
malaria  and  one  closely  resembling  severe  t^'phus  infection.  The  recurrent 
fever  of  Algiers,  due  to  Spirillum  berbera,  is  a  mild  type  of  infection  with,  how- 
ever, occasional  cases  having  symptoms  simulating  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
The  recurrent  fever  of  Tonkin  is  a  type  of  the  disorder  caused  by  the  most 
virulent  strain  of  spirilla.  The  symptoms  are  extremely  severe  and  death 
occurs  in  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  disease  is  frequently  associated 
with  marked  hemolytic  manifestations,  jaundice,  purpura,  subcutaneous 
hemorrhages,  and  so  on.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  comparable  to  a 
severe  typhoid  infection. 

Diagnosis. — The  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  which  the  cases  pre- 
sent similar  symptoms;  the  sudden  onset;  the  course  and  intensity  of  the  fever 
with  its  concomitants;  the  termination  by  crisis  on  or  about  the  seventh  day; 
and  the  peculiar  manner  of  repetition  of  the  fever  attacks  after  an  afebrile 
period  of  equal  duration — are  points  that  distinguish  relapsing  fever  from 
other  affections  which  simulate  it  more  or  less  closely.  Additional  sjinptoms 
that  are  of  special  value  for  diagnosis  are:  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver, 
a  negative  character  of  the  nervous  and  a  prominence  of  the  gastric  phenomena, 
and  jaundice.  To  be  able  to  state  that  relapsing  fever  is  positively  present 
the  Spirochwta  obermeicri  must  be  found  in  the  blood,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  earlier  cases  of  an  epidemic,  before  they  have  passed  through  their 
typical  relapses.  To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  parasite  in  the  blood 
during  the  fever  stage  is  not  a  difficult  task.  A  drop  of  blood  obtained  from 
the  finger-tip  is  to  be  examined  microscopically  without  previous  dilution. 
On  acc^ount  of  their  size  and  motility  the  spirilla  can  be  readily  detected,  and 
usually  the  attention  of  the  examiner  is  first  arrested  by  the  peculiar  joggling 
movements  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Then  the  real  disturbing  agents 
appear  as  slender  spirals  with  a  snake-like  motion.  Their  identity  may  he 
confirmed  by  staining  with  anilin  colors,  and.  in  exceptional  cases,  by  injecting 
them  into  the  blood  of  the  monkey,  in  whom  they  produce  the  disease. 

Differential   Diagnosis. —  Typhus  fever   may   be   mistaken   for   relapsing 
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feTer»  since  both  luive  the  same  predispoang  causes,  both  pievafl  epidemically, 
both  aie  characterised  by  an  abrupt  onset,  with  or  without  prodromes,  and 
by  a  continued  type  of  fever.  In  relapsing  fever,  however,  the  eyes  are  dear 
iMit  hoDowed,  the  cheeks  are  flushed,  and  there  is  a  dirty  yellow  tint  of  skin; 
in  t^-phus  the  eyes  are  injected,  the  pupib  contracted,  the  face  wears  a  stupid, 
inanimate  e^qunession,  and  the  characteristic  macuk>petechial  eruption.  In 
relapsing  fever,  delirium  and  stupor  are  rare,  the  period  of  fever  briber,  while 
the  blood  shows  the  presence  of  the  spirillum.  In  tophus  relapses  are  the 
exception.  Yellow  fertr  resembles  relapsing  fever  in  its  general  course,  but  in 
the  formo'  the  stage  of  remission  b  both  br^er  and  more  incomplete^  Yellow 
fever  presents  a  stage  of  collapse  with  blade  vomit,  and  jaundice  is  more 
intense.  The  spirilla  may  be  detected  in  the  blood,  and  there  is  markod 
splenic  enlargement  in  relapsing  fever. 

Pd  and  Ebstein  have  described  a  febrile  condUion  which  sometimes  occqn 
b  pseudoleukemia  and  simulates  that  of  relapsing  fe\'er;  but  it  may  be  dbtin- 
guished  by  the  absence  of  the  spirilla  from  the  blood,  the  genial  enlargement  of 
the  l>'mi^tic  glands,  liver,  and  ^>leen,  and  the  fact  that  the  p>Texial  periods 
do  not  tend  to  grow  shorter. 

The  prognosis  of  relapsing  fever  b  good,  but  of  "bilious  t^-phoid*'  it 
b  bad  indeed.  Apart  from  the  t>'pe,  we  must  coaMer^  in  thb  as  in  all  other 
acute  infectious  diseases,  the  number,  character,  and  frequency-  of  occurrence 
of  the  various  complications.  As  stated,  these  are  few,  infrequent,  and  mostly 
benign.  Among  those  signalizing  danger  are  se\'ere  hemonhages  (^btaxis, 
metrorrhagia,  hematemesb,  etc.),  premature  labor,  signs  of  uremia  and  syncope, 
marked  jaundice  and  excessive  vomiting,  and  urgent  diarrhea.  Perhaps  the 
roost  frequent  causes  of  death  are  pneumonia  and  acute  h«norrhagic  nephritis. 
Individual  circumstances  render  the  prognosis  XDOfe  grav-e — as  the  want  of 
good  nursing,  prix-ation,  a  previously  enfeebled  sj'stem,  and  old  age. 

The  duration  depends  upon  the  number  of  parox^-sms,  since  the  latter  are 
of  definite  length.  In  most  cases  there  b  but  one  relapse,  and  in  thb  event 
the  disease  lasts  from  eighteen  to  twenty  da\'s. 

Treatment. — ^Thorou^  dbinfection  and  isolation  must  be  carried  out 
in  relapsing  fever.  The  general  management,  including  the  time  and  use  of 
stimulants,  must  be  based  on  the  same  principles  as  are  employed  in  typhoid 
fever.  The  fever,  as  well  as  the  ner\'ous  and  other  s\'mptoms,  b  to  be  opposed 
by  the  cold  or  gradually  cooled  bath,  employed  as  indicated  in  the  article  on 
the  treatment  of  the  latter  disease.  Cold  spongings,  with  the  ice-cap  or  the 
cold  pack,  may  be  substituted  for  the  baths  in  special  cases.  For  the  intense 
muscular  pain,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness  nothing  b  so  good  as  morphin 
given  subcutaneously,  and  Dover's  powder  may  be  employed  if  the  pain  be  of 
moderate  severity.  During  the  intermissions  the  (>atient  should  be  kept  in- 
doors for  ten  days  or  more,  lest  exposure  or  sudden  exertion  predbpose  him  to 
a  relapse.  Solid  food  may  now  be  gradually  resumed,  and  tonics  judiciously 
given.  Ardin-Delteil,  Negre,  and  Reynaud  feel  sure  that  a  specific  remedy  for 
relapsing  fever  has  been  discovered  in  salvarsan,  which  should  be  employed 
in  massive  doses  (0.6  gm. — gr.  x).  Certain  observers  regard  larger  doses 
(0.9  gm.)  as  being  necessary  in  thb  disease  unless  the  heart  be  seriously  dam- 
aged, in  which  case  smaller  repeated  doses  should  be  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  number  of  deaths  in  the  spirilloses  have  followed  the  use  of  salvarsan 
in  massive  doses,  most  students  of  tropical  diseases  are  recommending  small 
(0.20-0.25  gm.)  repeated  doses  of  the  drug.  The  treatment  of  relapses  differs 
in  no  way  from  that  of  the  first  febrile  period. 
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DISEASES  OF  METABOLISM 


DIABETES 

(Diabetes  MeUitua) 

Definition. — A  disorder  of  metabolism,  attended  by  an  abnormal  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  characterized  clinically  by  persistent  glycosuria, 
by  polyiu-ia,  and  by  a  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Pathogenesis. — ^This  is  still  undetermined.  Postmortem  lesions  of  dif- 
ferent organs  and  structures  of  the  body  have  been  met  with  in  diabetes — a 
fact  that  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  views. 

(1)  That  it  is  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the  pancreas,  especially 
the  granular  atrophy,  or  upon  marked  functional  disturbance  of  this  organ. 
It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  followed 
by  diabetes  unless  aberrant  "islands"  in  the  intestines  be  present,  and  that 
if  a  pK)rtion  of  the  gland  remains  glycosuria  does  not  result.  MacCallum  says 
that  Cecil  found  pancreatic  lesions  in  more  than  87  per  cent,  of  diabetic  post- 
mortems, the  islands  of  Langerhans  being  always  affected. 

Lepine  and  Martz  have  been  able  to  produce  a  glycolytic  ferment  by 
treating  the  pancreas  after  their  own  special  method,  which  need  not  be  de- 
tailed here.  It  is  probable  that  the  pancreas,  and  particularly  the  cells  form- 
ing the  islands  of  Langerhans,  furnishes  an  internal  secretion  containing  a 
glycolytic  ferment.  This  ferment  is  identical  with  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  blood,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  glycogen  is  assimilated.  Although  the 
pathogenesis  of  diabetes  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  consensus  of  present- 
day  opinion  would  seem  to  hold  that  true  diabetes  is  dependent  upon  a  dis- 
turbance of  pancreatic  function;  other  factors  in  the  production  of  glycosuria 
(vide  Infra)  probably  do  not  produce  a  true  diabetes  with  its  intense  metabolic 
changes,  but  rather  represent  disturbances  of  carbohydrate  tolerance  of  minor 
import  with  a  consequent  symptomatic  glycosuria. 

(2)  The  secretion  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gJnnd  is  discharged 
into  the  third  ventricle,  and  Gushing  has  shown  that  any  disturbance,  operative 
or  otherwise,  of  the  flow  is  at  once  followed  by  glycosuria  and  by  a  remarkable 
lowering  of  the  assimilation  limit  for  sugars.  Anders  and  Jameson^  collected 
a  total  of  246  cases  of  hypophyseal  disease,  and  in  183  the  urinary  findings  were 
mentioned  and  showed  28  instances  of  glycosuria,  in  9  of  which  the  condition 
was  intermittent.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  certain  writers,  pituitary 
glycosuria  without  acromegaly  may  occur  (in  10  of  our  series  as  against  16  in 
which  acromegaly  was  also  associated). 

(3)  The  suprarenal  glands  have  assumed  a  role  of  much. importance  since 
the  valuable  researches  of  Herter.-  He  found  that  a  solution  of  adrenalin 
chlorid  injected  into  dogs  or  painted  on  their  pancreas  caused  marked  glycosuria. 
Other  reducing  substances  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
excision  of  the  left  suprarenal  gland  with  ligation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  September,  1914. 
«  Med.  News,  October  25,  1902. 
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right  gland  caused  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  He 
concludes  that  "the  suprarenal  glands  make  a  secretion  which  is  capable  of 
stimulating  the  pancreas  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  forth  an  increased  conversion 
of  hepatic  glycogen  into  sugar."  And  further,  "it  seems  that  this  distiu*bance 
in  metabolism  (glycosuria)  is  in  some  way  dependent  on  interference  with  the 
oxidative  activities  of  the  cells  of  the  pancreatic  gland." 

(4)  Another  organ  of  internal  secretion,  the  thyroid,  also  may  play  a 
part  in  the  production  of  diabetes  probably  through  the  close  relationship 
that  exists  between  all  the  endocrine  glands.  Experimentally,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  produce  glycosuria  in  thyroidectomized  animab;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  conditions  of  hyperthyroidism  a  glycosuria  may  be  a  frequent  finding,  while, 
as  Geyelin*  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a  hyperglycemia,  or  if  not,  one  can  be 
readily  produced  by  ingestion  of  small  amounts  of  carbohydrates.  Such  a 
disturbance  is  dependent  upon  a  lowered  tolerance  for  carbohydrates. 

(5)  If  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  be  interfered  with  materially, 
diabetes  follows.  This  may  result  from  organic  hepatic  disease  or  a  faulty 
nervous  system.  Puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  will  also  cause 
glycosuria,  and  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  hepatic  vessels,  disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the  liver,  and  glycosuria. 

(6)  The  so-called  alimentary  glycosuria  has  frequently  been  induced  experi- 
mentally by  Miura  and  others.  It  results  from  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
an  excess  of  sugar  following  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  sugar.  A  hyper- 
glycemia results  which  is  greater  than  the  kidney  threshold.  Consequently 
the  excess  of  sugar  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

(7)  The  administration  of  phhridzin  produces  glycosuria  both  in  animals 
and  man.  There  are  two  views  as  to  the  cause  of  phloridzin  diabetes:  (a) 
that  the  kidneys,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  phloridzin  on  the  renal  epithelium, 
eliminate  the  sugar  from  the  organism ;  (6)  that  an  excessive  formation  of  glucose 
occurs.  The  first  view  is  generally  accepted,  as  there  is  no  increase  of  blood- 
sugar.     Caffein  and  strychnin  may  also  cause  glycosuria. 

(8)  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  undoubted,  especially  the 
sympathetic  system.  By  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  one  may 
produce  a  glycosuria;  stimulation  of  sympathetic  (splanchnic)  nerves  causes 
glycosuria  if  the  adrenals  are  intact.  Powerful  emotions  have  been  shown 
to  produce  a  glycosuria,  according  to  Cannon,  as  a  result  of  excess  of  epinephrin 
in  the  blood. 

(9)  A  renal  glycosuria  has  been  shown  to  exist.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
due  to  a  diminished  kidney  threshold  whereby  the  kidney  is  permeable  to  sugar 
when  the  blood-sugar  is  under  0.1  per  cent,  with  the  patient  fasting. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  sole  meta- 
bolic disturbance  has  to  do  with  the  carbohydrates.  Protein  metabolism  is 
also  profoundly  affected,  as  is  that  of  fat.  Proteins  are  split  up  into  amino- 
acids,  which  in  severe  diabetes  are  capable  of  liberating  sugar  molecules,  which 
are  useless  in  supplying  body  energy  and,  consequently,  wasted.  The  fats 
are  imperfectly  burnt  up  in  the  absence  of  the  carbohydrate.  As  a  result  of 
this  incomplete  oxidation  of  fatty  acids  the  so-called  acetone  bodies  (diacetic 
acid,  acetone,  beta-oxybutyric  acid)  are  formed.  On  account  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  these  acid  products  of  deficient  oxidation  the  body  alkalies  are  used 
up,  and  certain  toxic  symptoms  arise  to  which  the  term  "acid  intoxication" 
or  "acidosis"  (q.  v.)  is  applied. 

Pathology. — The  pancreas  in  more  than  one-half  the  instances  shows 
morbid  changes.  Opie's*  researches,  since  confirmed  by  other  observers, 
indicate  that  the  important  lesions  are  those  affecting  the  islands  of  Langer- 
» Arch.  Inter.  Med.,  1915,  xvi,  975.  ^Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  v,  No.  4,  1901. 
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bans.  These  peculiar  structures  appear  to  have  a  different  function  from 
that  pK)Ssessed  by  the  other  pancreatic  cells,  and  are  probably  the  source  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas.  In  chronic  interstitial  paficreatitis  of  tlie 
interlobular  type  the  islands  of  Langerhans  are  affected  only  late,  and  gly- 
cosuria is  rare.  The  changes  following  occlusion  of  the  pancreatic  duct  by 
calculus,  growths,  etc.,  are  of  this  variety.  In  the  interacinar  type  the  celk 
forming  the  islands  of  Langerhans  are  affected  early,  hyaline  degeneration  of 
the  capillaries  may  be  seen,  and  there  is  frequent  and  early  glycosuria.  In 
Herter's^  experiments  the  injection  of  fatal  doses  of  adrenalin  was  followed  by 
granular  degeneration  of  the  islands  of  Liangerhans. 

Acute  necrosis  of  pancreas,  primary  cancer,  and  diffuse  cancer  may  cause 
glycosuria,  but  rarely.  The  lircr  is  often  enlarged  and  fatty,  particularly  the 
zones  correspK)nding  to  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery.  According  to 
French  writers  there  is  a  dial)etic  cirrhosis  of  the  organ  (cirrhose  pigmeniaire), 
the  pigment  l>eing  derived  from  destroyed  blood-cells.  Microscopically,  the 
liver-cells  are  found  to  be  enlarged,  nucleated,  and  globular  in  outline.  Rind- 
fleisch  holds  that  these  changes  are  most  striking  in  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  lobule. 

The  Kidneys. — A  well-marked  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  with  fatty 
degeneration,  is  often  present.  The  tubal  epithelium  and  the  vessels  of  the 
malpighian  l>odies  may  show  a  hyaline  change.  More  commonly  the  appear- 
ances are  those  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  nephritis. 

Nerrous  System. — In  rare  instances  organic  disease  of  the  medulla  (tumors, 
sclerosis,  etc.)  is  found.  Changes  in  the  pK)sterior  columns  of  the  cord  have 
been  noted,  and  a  peripheral  neuritis,  simple  or  multiple,  is  commonly  seen. 
The  so-called  diabetic  tc^es  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  multiple  neuritis. 
Extreme  hyperemia  and  edema  of  the  meninges  was  found  in  all  of  8  cases  of 
diabetic  coma  (Hanssen). 

The  Lungs. — ^The  commonest  lesions  in  the  lungs  are  gangrene  following 
pneumonia  and  the  so-called  diabetic  phthisis.  Fatty  emboli  are  found  in  the 
pulmonary  vt»ssels. 

The  Ilrart. — Arteriosclerosis  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  often  met  with, 
but  does  not  constitute  a  peculiar  lesion. 

The  Skin. — Cutaneous  pigmentation  (dial>etic  bronze  of  the  French^ 
more  or  loss  uniform,  has  been  reported  in  9  cases  (Hanot  and  Chauffard). 
It  is  associated  with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

The  Stoiunch. — Dilatation  and,  according  to  Jacobson,  marked  catarrhal 
changes  are  common  in  the  early  stage. 

The  Blnutl. — The  recently  devised  microchemical  methods  of  determining 
the  sugar  content  of  the  hlooti  has  thrown  much  light  on  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  diabetes.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood-sugar  of  the 
normal  fasting  individual  varies  between  O.OS  and  0.10  per  cent.  The  ing<»s- 
tion  of  carbohydrate^  is  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the  blood-sugar  content, 
reaching  it^  niaxiniuni  in  one-half  hour,  and  again  becoming  normal  in  almnt 
two  hours.  If  the  l)lood-sugar  reaches  0.17  to  0.1  S  p<T  cent.  (Hamman  and 
Hirschman),'"  >iii:ar  i-i  excreted  by  the  kidney — the  kidney  threshold.  In  the 
iial^etic  the  blood-sugar  never  reaches  tin*  normal,  and  after  a  carbohydrate 
Tz^sA  takes  a  Ioult  time  to  reach  the  lowest  level  attainable.  The  n*nal 
•:l.":v>hold  may  be  consi»leral)ly  hiirher.  furthermore,  than  in  the  normal  indi- 
•nridl.  Tliu>  tin-  blood-suiiar  may  reach  l).."^3  j)er  cent.  (^Foster  and  Davis -^ 
TinifvMit  glycosuria;  or  0. 1  per  cent,  or  more  blood-sugar  may  Ijc  present  with 

1  .Um/.  Xurs,  May  U),  1902. 

•  I^rncttiUrKf.'^  .{fmr.  Sor.  Clin.  InviStigation,  1916,  p.  27. 

» Ibid.,  p.  JS. 
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only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  sugar  excreted.^  Bloor  has  shown 
that  the  blood  lipoids  are  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
diabetes,  so  that  in  severe  cases  the  increase  may  be  up  to  100  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  normal  values.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  acid.    The  corpuscles  show  no  special  alterations. 

General  Etiology. — (a)  Heredity  is  generally  believed  to  exert  a 
predisposing  influence,  since  cases  are  observed  to  succeed  one  another  in  the 
same  family.  (6)  Season  also  exerts  an  influence,  diabetes  appearing  more 
frequently  in  the  months  of  Mardi,  April,  July,  and  November  (Davis), 
(c)  The  male  sex  suffers  much  more  frequently  than  the  female.  Wegeli, 
however,  found  in  107  cases  that  children  of  both  sexes  were  affected  in  an 
equal  proportion,  (d)  Age. — ^Most  cases  occur  between  thirty-^ve  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  Infimtile  diabetes  is  rare,  and  occurs  most  frequently  about  the 
age  of  five,  though  it  has  been  met  with  under  one  year.  The  severity  of  the 
affection  is  usually  in  direct  relationship  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Diabetes 
is  severe  in  the  young,  relatively  innocuous  in  the  aged,  (e)  The  Htbrew  race 
is  especially  susceptible.  The  colored  race  rarely  suffers,  althou^  of  a  series 
of  77  cases,  8,  or  10.3  per  cent.,  were  in  negroes  (Futcher).  There  are  few 
diabetics  among  the  Japanese,  whose  chief  diet  is  of  a  starchy  nature.  (/ )  The 
better  classes  of  society  furnish  most  instances,  (g)  A  nervous  shock  or  strain 
or  prolonged  mental  anxiety  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Severe  emotion, 
exemplified  in  fear,  rage,  and  pain,  produces  an  increased  discharge  of  epi- 
nephrin  into  the  blood  and  temporary  glycosuria.*  (A)  Occupation, — ^The  urine 
of  607  individuals  engaged  in  manual  labor  that  required  great  muscular  and 
respiratory  activity  showed  no  sugar  in  any  case;  while  the  urine  of  100  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  intellectual  work  of  a  more  or  less  fatiguing  character, 
but  always  intense  and  sedentary,  showed  sugar  in  10  of  the  cases  (Worms), 
(t)  Obesity  predisposes  somewhat,  (j)  Certain  chronic  diseases — f.  g.,  s^-philb, 
malaria,  gout — predbpose.  Warthin  and  Wilson'  think  it  probable  that  latent 
sx'philis  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  diabetic  pancreatitis,  (k) 
Pregnancy  has  a  sli^t  though  decisive  influence.  Usually  lactose  is  the  sugar 
in  the  glycosuria  of  pregnancy,  but  it  may  be  grape-sugar,  or  both.  The  gly- 
cosuria of  pregnancy  is  probably  of  the  renal  type,  hence  without  abnormal 
proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  (/)  It  sometimes  follows  acute  infectious 
diseases,  (m)  Locality. — Diabetes  mellitus  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rare 
in  America,  although  Hare's  statistics  indicate  that  diabetes  is  becoming  more 
prevalent.  In  certain  other  countries  (Normandy,  India,  France)  diabetics 
appear  to  be  constantly  increasing  in  number,  the  mortality  in  Paris  having 
more  than  doubled  from  1883  to  1892,  inclusive.  The  disease  is  much  more 
frequent  in  cities  than  in  rural  districts. 

Special  Etiolofy. — Under  this  head  may  be  arranged  the  following  groups 
of  cases:  (1)  Diabetes  due  to  pancreatic  disease.  (2)  Cases  occasioned  by  hepatic 
disease  (organic  and  functional).  (3)  Those  comparatively  rare  instances 
caused  by  disease  of  the  brain  (tumors,  sclerosis,  or  irritatire  lesions  of  the  diabetic 
center)  and  spinal  cord.  (4)  Disease  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland. 
(5)  Dialjetes  following  traumatism,  and  especially  injuries  to  the  head.  Not 
infrequently  it  occurs  after  injuries  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  spine, 
sacral  region,  alxlomen,  etc.  In  212  cases  of  traumatism  of  the  head  Higgins 
and  Ogden  found  20  cases  of  glycosuria,  though  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  (2)  exhibited  a  permanent  glycosuria. 

>  Jour.  Biol.  Chtm.,  1916.  xx^^,  417. 

*  **Ner\'ou9  or  EmotionaJ  Glycosurias,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  August  8,  1914, 
p.  485. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  August,  1916,  p.  157. 
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Clinical  History. — For  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  convenience  of  de- 
scription, the  cases  will  be  divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic  forms. 

1.  Acute  Diabetes  Melutus. — The  instances  are  few  and  the  course 
is,  as  a  rule,  rather  subacute  than  acute,  manifesting  a  predilection  for  the 
young  and  middle  aged.  The  onset  is  more  abrupt  than  in  the  chronic  tonn, 
but  the  characteristic  features  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  latter.  Many 
of  the  cases  due  to  pancreatic  disease  are  of  this  class.  Exceptionally,  acute 
diabetes  occurs  in  the  aged. 

2.  Chronic  Diabetes. — The  symptoms  are  evolved  ^lotirfy  and  gradually, 
as  a  rule,  and  prominent  among  prodromal  conditions  b  dyspepsia  or  chronic 
gastric  catarrh.  We  may  note  certain  nervous  disorders,  such  as  headache, 
mental  irritability,  moroseness,  and  insomnia,  with  or  without  gastro-intestinal 
s,vmptoms.  The  patient  may  suffer  merely  from  general  debility  and  malaise, 
and  either  frequent  micturition,  polyuria,  or  unnatural  thirst  is  apt  to  be  noticed. 
Rarely  diabetes  has  an  abrupt  onset,  as  after  an  injury,  a  sudden  nervous 
shock,  or  a  chill.  With  the  development  of  the  affection  the  polyuria  and 
thirst  become  marked,  the  appetite  keen,  and  glycosuria  appears.  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  quantities  of  food  taken,  progressive  emaciation  and  debility 
attend. 

Leading  Symptoms  and  Complications  in  DetaiL — (1)  The  Urinary  Symp- 
toms.— The  daily  amount  of  urine  varies  from  4  to  5  pints  to  as  many  gaUons. 
In  mild  cases  and  in  intercurrent  febrile  attacks  it  may  be  slightly,  if  at  all, 
increased  in  quantity.  The  twenty-four-hour  speciemen  should  be  examined 
at  once,  lest  yeast-cells  develop  and  cause  the  sugar  to  disappear.  Its  color 
is  pale  and  its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1020  to  1050,  rarely  being  as  low  as 
1015;  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  sweetish,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  distinctly  sweet- 
ish taste.  Sugar  is  present,  the  amount  varying  from  J  to  1  per  cent,  in  mild 
cases,  to  5  or  even  10  per  cent,  in  severe  attacks.  The  amount  eliminated  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  varies  from  5  ounces  to  1  pound  or  more. 

Other  forms  of  sugar  than  glucose  (inosite  and  levulose)  may  be  contained 
in  the  urine,  and  glycogen  has  rarely  been  found.  The  lu-ine  may  also  contain 
acetone  bodies  (acetone,  diacetic  acid,  beta-oxybut\Tic  acid).  Hirschfeld's 
studies  upon  the  excretion  of  acetone  in  diabetics  show  that  in  severe  forms 
an  increased  amount  is  excreted.  Diacetic  acid  is  probably  of  graver  signifi- 
canct*  than  acetone,  while  the  presence  of  beta-oxybutjTic  acid  k  a  danger- 
signal  of  diabetic  coma  {ride  infra). 

The  urea  is  increased,  Kaufman  finding  it  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  dogs  to 
he  doubled.  Uric  acid  is  either  normal  in  quantity  or  increased,  but  a  large 
amount  of  ammonium  is  present,  indicating  an  increase  of  organic  acids. 
The  phosphates  may  also  he  present  in  greatly  increased  proportion  (Ralfe), 
and  in  such  cases  the  glycosuria  may  be  more  or  less  intermittent.  Lipuria 
may  In*  present  and  creatinin  is  increased. 

Slight  albu7?iinuria,  often  \N'ith  an  intermittent  tendency,  is  common  even 
in  the  early  stages,  and  is  not  of  grave  significance.  Well-marked  nephritis 
with  its  characteristic  phenomena  may  develop,  though  usually  in  advanced 
diaU^tes;  and  if  alhuniinuria  hv  marked,  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  may  be 
considerably  diminished.  The  development  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
however,  is  not  a  favorable  complication,  as  some  have  supposed.  The 
glyc()suria.  or  ahsrncv  of  glycosuria,  is  not  a  true  criterion  of  the  h>T)ergly- 
crniia.  since  the  nophritis  has  lowered  the  permeability  of  the  kidney  for  sugar. 
In  these  cases  the  estimation  of  the  sugar  of  the  urine  should  always  be  supple- 
mented by  the  determination  of  the  sugar  of  the  blood  (Chase  and  Myers).* 
Arteriosclen^sis   may   U^  observtnl.   and   pyelonephritis   (rarely)   and  cj-stitis 

^Jour.  Amir.  Mat.  A»»iK.,  September  23.  1916,  p.  929. 
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(not  n&rely)  may  appear  as  complitotions.  A  marked  reduction  in  the  per- 
tt*ntage  of  dextrose  may  accompany  the  development  of  intercurrent  febrile 
affections.  As  the  result  of  fermentative  processes  in  the  bladder  gases  may 
form  [pneumaturia), 

(2)  Digestive  Symptoms. — Although  a  general  feature,  thirst  may  be  dis- 
cussed under  this  head.  This  symptom  may  be  most  distressing,  necessitat- 
ing the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  water  at  frequent  intervals  both  by  night 
and  by  day.  Tlie  amount  of  water  taken  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  amount 
eliminated.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  increased  amount  of  water  is 
ne«ded  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  cases  of  confirmed  diabetes  are  met  with  in  which 
tiiirst  is  not  marked.  Cases  are  also  encountered  in  which  the  amount  of  urine 
U  Urge  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  excreted  very  low.  The  cause  of  the 
unusual  thirst  is  probably  an  increased  systemic  demand  for  liquids. 

The  appeHte  is  abnormally  large  and  sometimes  almost  insatiable  (bulimia), 
and  there  may  be  an  intense  craving  for  carbohydrates.  Luckhardt's  studies 
indicate  that  the  polyphagia  is  attributable  to  true  hunger  rather  than  to 
some  perverted  appetite  due  to  the  condition.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
instances  of  diabetes  in  which  the  appetite  was  not  inordinate.  Considering 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  the  digestion  is  often  surprisingly  good,  but 
the  association  of  dyspepsia  and  diabetes  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one. 
The  stomach  may  be  found  enormously  dilated  at  times,  yet  functionating 
normally.  There  is  constipation,  though  brief  ihtervening  attacks  of  diarrhea 
may  occur. 

The  tongue  is  generally  dry,  large,  often  presenting  a  rough  and  fissured 
surface,  and  it  may  either  be  coated  or  red  and  glazed.  The  gums  sometimes 
^vell,  and  may  ooze  blood.  The  saliva  is  scanty  and  its  reaction  persistently 
«Hd,  while  the  salivary  secretion  may  show  sugar  on  testing.  The  teeth 
(Ifcay,  and  aphthous  stomatitis  or  thrush  may  attack  the  oral  cavity. 

The  liver  is  frequently  somewhat  enlarged,  though  the  biliary  secretion 
^^^ally  is  not  disturbed;  jaundice  may,  however,  arise  as  a  complication. 
Marie  has  given  a  description  of  pigmentary  ''hypertrophic  cirrhosis  with  diabetes 
uicllitus,"  of  which  only  9  undoubted  cases  have  been  published.  It  appears 
Utc  in  adult  life,  and,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus,  slight 
*^^ites,  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  brown  or  even 
rniy-black  cutaneous  pigmentation,  are  among  the  chief  features  noted. 
There  is  no  true  icterus  as  a  rule,  but  the  urine  is  highly  colored  and  contains 
l»ile-pigments.     Bernoulli^  reports  41  cases  of  so-called  bronzed  diabetes. 

(3j  CvJtaneous  Manifestations. — Diabetic  urine,  on  account  of  the  sugar 
5t  contains,  has  irritant  properties,  and  often  produces  in  the  female  pruritus 
^W,  a  troublesome  symptom  and  one  that  should  excite  suspicion  of  this 
'J»>e*ie.  In  the  male,  balanitis  often  occurs,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  decomposing 
urine,  and  from  the  same  cause  the  genitals  and  adjacent  cutaneous  surfaces 
Slay  be  the  seat  of  eczema,  particularly  in  women.  General  pruritus,  due  to 
'mtation  of  sensory  nerves  by  the  glycemia,  may  be  observed.  The  skin  is 
u*ually  harsh  and  dry,  though  rarely  copious  perspiration  may  be  observed, 
^nd  particularly  if  phthisis  be  a  complication.  The  hair  often  falls  off,  and 
«i  one  of  my  cases  onychia  with  shedding  of  the  nails  occurred.  Among  the 
'T'mroonest  of  the  early  cutaneous  symptoms  are  furuncles  nxiA  hoils.  Later 
l*Jlpe  carbuncles  often  appear.  Gangrene  (especially  of  the  feet)  due  to  arterio- 
"lerosis  is  not  infrequent,  and  edema,  arising  independently  of  nephritis,  is 
'"t  uncommon.    Morris  has  reported  21  cases  of  xanthoma  diabeticorum. 

(4)  Nerwms  Symptoms. — Peripheral  neuritis  is  common.    The  most  fre- 
quent fonn  b  diabetes  tabes,  indicated  by  an  absence  of  the  knee-jerks,  dart- 
^  Carresponden^-BlaU  fUr  Schioeiter  Aertte,  Basel,  July  1,  1910. 
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ing  pains,  paresis  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot,  and  by  the  steppage  gait.  Other 
symptoms  may  be  numbness,  tingling,  and  certain  trophic  disturbances- 
shedding  of  the  nails  and  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  R.  T.  Williamson  fountl 
the  knee-jerk  absent  in  25  of  50  cases  recorded;  and  in  18  of  21  cases  of  diabetic 
coma.  Schupfer  attributed  absence  of  patellar  reflex  to  toxic  effects  in  mo>r 
cases.  Neuralgia  may  be  a  troublesome  symptom,  particularly  when  it  is  of 
the  symmetric  sciatic  type,  and  it  points  to  neuritis.  The  same  is  true 
of  paraplegia,  a  condition  that  may  be  met.  Herpes  zoster  may  be  obserxed. 
Psychopathia  {e.  g.,  irritability  of  temper,  hypochondriasis)  may  some- 
times be  present,  and  temporary  hemiplegia  has  been  noted. 

(5)  Special-sense  Symptoms. — Not  infrequently  cataract  develops,  leading 
to  blindness.  Its  cause  is  not  clear.  Transient  ptosis  and  strabismus  are 
seen,  and  among  other  ocular  conditions  are  optic-nerve  atrophy,  iritis,  retinitis 
(often  due  to  associated  nephritis),  and  hemorrhage.  Amaurosis  is  rarely 
observed.  Krause  and  Heine^  emphasize  a  marked  reduction  in  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  in  diabetic  coma.  Among  the  aural  symptoms  I  would  men- 
tion otalgia,  otitis  media,  and  mastoid  disease. 

(6)  Muscular  Symptoms, — In  diabetics  there  is  a  tendency  to  cramps, 
especially  in  the  caft  of  the  leg,  that  appears  during  the  night  and  on  waking 
in  the  morning.  Unschuld  found  it  present  in  33  out  of  109  cases.  Another 
variety  of  cramps  that  may  appear  at  any  hour  of  the  day  may  occur  with 
the  so-called  "gastric  crisis."  In  these  attacks  colicky  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
with  vomiting  and  fever  attend. 

(7)  Respiratory  System, — ^Rapid,  deep  respirations  are  one  of  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  acidosis,  as  acids  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  respiratory  center. 
Serious  pulmonary  complications  may  appear  in  the  advanced  stages.  Thr 
most  frequent  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  has  the  customary  termination, 
and  does  not  differ  from  the  usual  form  of  the  disease.  A  second,  quite  fre- 
quent complication  is  gangrene  (circumscribed  or  general).  The  peculiar 
offensive  odor  of  the  expectoration  may  be  wanting  here.  A  serious  form 
of  pneumonia  (lobar  or  lobular)  sometimes  occurs,  and  may  terminate  in 
gangrene.- 

(8)  Circulatory  System, — ^The  pulse  may  be  of  natural  frequency  and  ten- 
sion. In  other  cases  it  is  somewhat  slow,  and  the  tension  may  be  increased; 
this  is  often  due  to  an  associated  arteriosclerosis.  The  heart  is  sometimes 
quite  weak.  The  rate  of  the  pulse,  therefore,  varies  greatly:  it  may  be  slow 
(brachycardia),  not  exceeding  40  or  50  beats  per  minute,  or  it  may  be  ac- 
celerated. Dyspnea,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  gastric  disturbance  may  k 
seen  in  combination.  Associated  with  diabetic  lipemia,  fat  embolism  may 
occur.  Symptomatic  anemia  is  present,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  relative  lympho- 
cytosis. 

(9)  Sexual  Symptoms, — Impotence  may  be  an  early  symptom;  it  is  often 
of  great  diagnostic  significance.  Diabetes  may  be  acquired  during  pregnancy 
f)er  contra,  the  diabetic  may  conceive,  though  rarely,  and  bear  a  healthy  child; 
but  death  of  the  fetus  occurs  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  Premature 
delivery  occurs  in  many  cases  (26  per  tent.).  After  delivery  the  condition  Is 
generally  aggravated. 

(10)  Constitutional  Symptoms, — Usually  there  is  a  constantly  incre&sini: 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  In  the  mildest  types,  however,  good  bodily  nutri- 
tion and  a  fair  degree  of  strength  may  be  maintained.  When  emaciation  ts 
progressive  the  polyuria  is  apt  to  be  proportional.  The  temperature  is  at  first 
normal,  later  usually  subnormal,  though  intercurrent  febrile  attacks,  due  to 
complications,  are  often  witnessed. 

>  Quoted  by  Hertel,  MUnch,  med.  Wdinachr,,  June  3,  1913. 
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(]])  Acidosis  is  a  manifestation  of  severe  diabetes  and  should  always  be 
irc'fully  watched  for  in  handling  such  a  case.  The  condition  is  the  result  of 
I  disturbance  of  acid-base  equilibrium"  (Howland).  In  diabetes  it  is  due  to 
le  faulty  metabolism  of  fats,  from  lack  of  carbohydrate  utilization,  whereby 
!^  excess  of  fatty  and  other  acids  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Similarly,  in 
Afvation  where  carbohydrates  are  withheld  the  acetone  bodies  may  ac- 
imulate  in  the  blood.  In  nephritis  the  acidosis  that  occasionally  is  seen  is 
resumably  due  to  faulty  excretion,  incomplete  excretion  of  these  bodies,  or 

>  retention  of  acid  phosphate.    In  severe  biu*ns  or  in  cardiac  dyspnea  acidosis 
probably  the  result  of  insufficient  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  while  the  acidosis 

liat  arises  in  cholera,  severe  diarrhea,  etc.,  may  be  due  to  loss  of  bases  from  the 
destines.    It  must  be  understood  that  in  acidosis  free  acids  do  not  exist 

>  such  in  the  body,  but  the  excess  of  acid  uses  up  the  alkali  reserve  of  the 
ksues,  causing  a  tissue  asphyxia. 

Acidosis  gives  one  very  pronounced  clinical  symptom,  hyperpnea,  or  very 
leep,  rather  rapid  respirations  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  center 
0*  the  increased  acid.  A  fruity  odor  may  also  be  noted  on  the  breath  and 
iirue  cerebral  signs  may  be  present.  Laboratory  methods  are  of  the  greatest 
>&W  in  determining  the  degree  of  acidosis.  Of  these,  the  estimation  in  the 
lIv  eolar  air  of  the  carbon  dioxid  tension  b  possibly  the  most  accurate  and  readily 
^rformed.  Normally  it  is  about  40;  in  diabetes  it  becomes  less  and  less  in 
iirrct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  acidosb,  so  that,  for  example,  figures  under 
20  are  indicative  of  approaching  coma.^  Another  method  is  die  estimation 
»f  the  alkali  reserve  of  the  blood.  More  complicated  methods  include  the 
hydrogen  ion-concentration  of  the  blood-senmi,  the  combining  power  of  the 
I^^ma  {or  CO,,  and  the  method  of  Sellards.  A  simple  but  not  exact  procedure 
W  been  recommended  by  Sellards,  and  modified  somewhat  by  Henderson  and 
l^almer.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  tested  before  and  after  giving  sodium 
liicarbonate  by  the  mouth.  The  amount  of  soda  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
urinf  or  make  it  alkaline  is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  alkali  reserve  that 
ha^  Wn  used  up  by  the  acetone  bodies.  The  estimation  of  the  degree  of  ace- 
^»nuria  b  not  an  indication  of  acidosis,  as  it  does  not  show  the  extent  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  body  alkalies. 

Acidosis,  in  spite  of  treatment,  may  terminate  in  coma,  or  the  coma  may 
appear  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  without  premonitory  symptoms,  suggesting 
t^  presence  of  acidosis.  Coma  usually  results  in  dea^.  Clinically,  coma 
way  have  its  onset  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

/'Voup  7. — ^To  this  belong  abortive  forms  that  terminate  in  quick  recovery. 
^i^"  process  may  be  repeated  several  times  at  intervals,  and  at  last  a  fatal 
O'nm  may  supervene. 

^^oup  2. — Perhaps  the  largest,  in  which  the  diabetic  coma  follows  some  form 
^  exhausting  exercise.  It  may  end  fatally  in  a  few  hours  or,  though  less 
•^luently,  in  three  or  four  days. 

(»TOttp  3.— This  is  a  comparatively  small  class,  and  is  characterized  by 
''•♦'lapse  of  circulation  (small,  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  cyanosis,  etc.),  leading  to 
'^ina.  It  is  induced  either  by  overexercise  or  by  alcoholic  intoxication. 
I  havf  aeen  2  t>7)ical  instances.  Ehrmann  calls  attention  anew  to  a  character- 
istic drop  in  the  blood-pressure  preceding  diabetic  coma  due  to  the  toxic  action 
"« the  cardiovascular  system  of  the  acetone  bodies. 
^^<mpj^, — ^Without  previous  dyspnea  or  distress  there  appear  such  symp- 


^Am«^.  Jour.  Mtd.  Sci.,  1916,  cli,  184.    In  this  article  Peabody  gives  a  splendid 
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toms  as  headache  and  signs  of  intoxication,  and  these  are  followed  quickly  by 
deep  and  fatal  coma  (Frerichs). 

Group  5. — ^Here  diabetic  coma  is  preluded  by  symptoms  of  some  localiicd 
disorder,  such  as  gastro-enteritis,  pharyngitis,  pneumonia,  gangrene,  or 
carbuncle.  The  attack  sets  in  with  headache,  delirium,  distress,  and  dyspnet, 
both  inspiratory  and  expiratory.  Cyanosis  may  develop  early,  and,  if  so, 
cardiac  failure  precedes  the  coma.  The  duration  is  from  one  to  five  days. 
This  group,  which  was  first  described  by  Frerichs,  may  have  a  different  onset, 
and  I  have  seen  2  fatal  cases,  one  attended  by  carbuncle  and  the  other  with 
gastric  symptoms. 

Group  6, — Hirschfeld  has  recently  described  a  class  of  cases  in  which  we 
find,  in  old  persons,  a  moderate  glycosuria  and  coma  supervening  under  the 
influence  of  gangrene  or  carbuncle. 

Prognosis. — In  acute  diabetes  the  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  while  in  chronic  diabetes  the  course  ranges  from  one  or 
two  to  five  or  even  ten  years.  When  the  disease  conmiences  in  the  dedining 
period  of  Hfe,  the  course  is  longer  still.  The  severe  forms  are  generally  fatal, 
and  occur,  as  a  rule,  at  an  early  period  of  life  and  in  persons  with  an  hemiitaiy 
taint.  The  mild  types  and  those  that  occur  later  in  life  offer  a  more  hopeful 
prognosis,  and  in  certain  cases  the  withdrawal  of  all  carbohydrates  from  the 
diet  will  cause  the  sugar  to  disappear  from  the  luine.  Of  the  special  varieties, 
alimentary  glycosuria  is  altogether  favorable  in  its  course,  traumatic  diabeta 
somewhat  less  so,  while  the  prognosis  of  the  pancreatic  form  is  quite  un- 
favorable. 

Stout  persons  bear  saccharine  diabetes  better  than  lean.  Diabetes  in 
gouty  subjects  often  pursues  a  favorable  course.  Pre-existing  affections 
may  render  the  prospect  gloomy,  and  certain  complications  indicate  grave 
danger  (coma,  phthisis,  gangrene,  pneumonia,  cardiac  weakness,  nephntis). 
Of  108  such  cases,  64  per  cent,  terminated  fatally  (Wegeli),  and  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  five  years  20  out  of  29  cases  perished.  The  appearance  of 
beta-oxybutyric  and  diacetic  acids  in  the  urine  is  of  serious  omen,  although 
better  borne  by  young  than  old  subjects  on  account  of  better  kidney  function 
in  the  former.  Joslin^  has  noted  the  causes  of  death  of  diabetic  patients  in 
420  cases.  Of  these,  17  died  of  carcinoma,  16  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
62  of  cardiorenal  and  vascular  changes,  36  of  acute  infections  (local  and  gen- 
eral), while  coma  caused  death  in  273,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  number. 
Certain  writers  contend  that  all  diabetic  children  die  of  coma.  Cases  showing 
heredity  give  an  increased  mortality  rate. 

Diagnosis. — Dial)etes  is  distinguishable  by  means  of  (1)  its  causal 
influences  and  its  pathologic  antecedents  and  relations;  (2)  its  gradual  on.et, 
by  certain  suspicious  symptoms  {e.  g.y  debility,  impotence,  symmetric  sciatica, 
cataract,  furunculosis) ;  (3)  the  persistent  presence  of  glycosuria,  polyuria,  and, 
later,  acetonuria  and  albuminuria;  (4)  the  inordinate  thirst  and  appetite; 
(5)  cutaneous  boils,  carbuncles,  gangrene,  pruritus  vulvce,  balanitis;  (6)  neuritis 
(especially  double  sciatica),  diabetic  tabes,  and  coma;  (7)  muscular  cramps; 
(S)  special  complications;  and  (9)  the  long  course  with  slowly  progressive 
asthenia  and  wasting. 

In  suspicious  cases,  even  before  the  discovery  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  grape- 
sugar  may  be  administered  for  diagnostic  purposes.  If  glycosuria  results 
or  the  blood-sugar  is  higher  than  normal,  and  persists  so  for  more  than  two 
hours,  a  lessened  tolerance  to  carbohydrates  is  shown.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  diabetes.  Grape-sugar  must  be  eliminated  for  weeks,  months,  or 
years  (von  Noorden). 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  March,  1916,  p.  313. 
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Treatment. — 1.  A  properly  regulated  diet  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Such  food  articles  as  contain  starch  or  sugar  (honey,  sugar,  ordinary  floiu* 
or  bread,  biscuits,  rusks,  toast,  arrow-root,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  potatoes, 
tapioca,  sago,  peas,  beans,  tiu*nips,  carrots,  parsnips,  asparagus,  artichokes, 
squashes,  beets,  corn,  rice,  hominy,  the  stalks  and  white  parts  of  cabbage, 
figs,  grapes,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  bananas,  jams,  syrups,  sweet  pickles,  choc- 
olate, cocoa,  liquors,  and  sweet  wines)  are  either  to  be  prohibited  or  restricted 
to  definite  quantities,  as  will  be  pK)inted  out  below.  Among  articles  to  be  for- 
bidden are  also  the  livers  of  animals,  mollusks  (oysters,  etc.),  and  the  inside 
meat  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  The  chief  diet  must  be  nitrogenous,  and  my  own 
plan  is  to  first  note  the  effect  of  a  rigid  dietary  as  follows: 

(a)  Animal  food:  Fresh  meats,  poultry,  game,  bacon,  ham,  fish  of  all 
kinds,  including  crabs  and  lobsters  (except  the  inside  meat  of  the  latter). 
Fatty  substances  in  large  quantities  (5viij — 240.0 — daily),  with  a  view  to 
restricting  nitrogenous  destruction,  are  highly  commended  by  Klemperer. 
The  free  use  of  butter  is  urged,  while  eggs,  cream-cheese,  curds,  and  butter- 
milk are  also  allowed. 

(6)  Vegetables:  Sauer-kraut,  lettuce,  sorrel,  mushrooms,  water-cresses, 
spinach,  chicory,  celery,  cucumbers,  mustard-cress,  and  pickles  of  various 
sorts  (except  sweet).  Soy  bean,  in  which  the  starch  and  fermentable  car- 
bohydrates are  removed,  or  sarton,  which  contains  35  per  cent,  of  vegetable 
protein,  is  recommended  by  Von  Noorden  and  Lampe. 

(c)  Bread:  The  crust  of  a  French  roll,  first  recommended  by  Flint.  Ebstein 
has  recently  very  highly  recommended  aleuronat  bread;  it  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  albumins.  The  so-called  No.  1  gluten  biscuit^  is  the 
only  form  of  gluten  bread  made  in  this  country  that  does  not  contain  nearly 
as  much  starch  as  the  white  flours  (Tyson).  Mosse  and  Sawyer^  find  that 
potatoes,  steamed  with  their  skins  on  to  retain  the  potash  salts,  are  often  well 
borne  in  diabetic  glycosuria. 

(d)  Fruits:  Lemons,  oranges,  and  nuts  (except  chestnuts). 

(e)  Beverages:  Milk  enough  for  cooking  purpK)ses;  tea  and  coffee,  sweetened 
with  glycerin  or  saccharin;  alkaline  mineral  waters  (Saratoga-Vichy,  Seltzer- 
water),  simple  water  with  some  brandy,  and  acidulated  drinks;  Bass's  ale,  in 
which  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  certain 
acid  wines  (claret,  Rhine). 

This  strict  diet  usually  causes  the  sugar  to  diminish  greatly  in  amount, 
and  in  many  cases  to  disappear  entirely.  If  the  patient  keeps  well  nourished 
and  strong,  carbohydrates  need  not  be  added.  The  effects  upK)n  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  (body  weight),  as  well  as  upon  the  glycosuria  (ascer- 
taine<l  by  a  daily  quantitative  estimation  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine),  are  to  be 
carefully  noted,  and  the  proportion  of  carbohydrates  may  be  increased  gradually 
until  the  limit  of  the  svstem's  abilitv  to  assimilate  them  is  found.  A  more 
generous  dietary  is  allowable  only  after  the  sugar  has  l)een  absent  from  the  urine 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  it  is  to  l)e  adopted  in  a  gradual  manner.  Disque 
and  others  recommend  vegetable  days,  one  or  two  a  week,  in  the  treatment  of 
dialn^tes.  Failure  to  make  the  urine  sugar  free  by  the  ordinary  methmls  of 
restricting  carl)()hydrates  or  threatening  coma  are  indications  for  the  so-called 
starvation  treatment. 

This  dietetic  method  of  treatment,  first  recommended  by  Allen,  is  now 
generally  accepted  and  the  main  elements  are  as  follows:  The  patient  is  made 
to  fast  until  his  urine  is  sugar  free  and  then  for  twenty-four  hours  longer.  The 
duration  is  usually  three  to  ten  days.     One  cup  of  tea  or  one  of  coffee  daily  is 

*  This  is  made  bv  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
^  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  March  5,  1904. 
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allowed.  During  this  time  the  patient  may  drink  water  freely  and  is  enooiD<- 
aged  to  be  up  and  about,  and  to  exercise  as  much  as  possible.  If  acidoais 
(diacetic  acid)  is  present,  0.5  c.c.  of  alcohol  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  dafly 
should  be  administered  until  acidosis  disappears.  It  is  best  given  in  small  doses 
every  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  fast  feeding  is  begun  with  vegetables 
containing  5  to  6  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  200  grams  being  given  the  first  day. 
Joslin^  has  arranged  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts  according  to  the  percentage  of 
carbohydrates,  as  per  the  following  diet  chart,  which  may  be  followed  con- 
veniently: 


Vegetables: 

6  Per  Cent. 

10  Per  Cent. 

IS  Per  Cent. 

§0  Per  Cent. 

Lettuce. 

Cauliflower. 

Onions. 

Green  peas. 

Potatoes. 

Spinach. 

Tomatoes. 

Squash. 

Artichokes. 

Shell  beans. 

Sauer-kraut. 

Rhubarb. 

Turnips. 

Parsnips. 

Baked  beans. 

String  beans. 

Eggplant. 
Leeks. 

Carrots. 

Canned  lima 

Green  com. 

Celery. 

Okra. 

beans. 

Boiled  rice. 

Asparagus. 
Cucumbers. 

Beet  greens. 

Mushrooms. 

Boiled  maearom. 

Water-cress. 

Beets. 

BniHsels 

Cabbage. 

sprouts. 

Radishes. 

Sorrel. 

Pumpkin. 

Endive. 

Kohl-rabi. 

• 

Dandelion. 

Broccoli. 

Swiss  chard. 

Vegetable 

Sea  kale. 

marrow. 

Fruits: 

Ripe  olives  (20  per  cent.  fat). 
Grape-fruit. 


XvTs: 

Butternuts. 
Pipnolias. 


Lemons. 

Oranges. 

Cranberries. 

Strawberries. 

Blackberries. 

Gooseberries. 

Peaches. 

Pineapple. 

Watermelon. 

Brazil  nuts. 
Black  walnuts. 
Hickory. 
Pecans. 
Filberts. 


Apples. 

Pears. 

Apricots. 

Blueberries. 

Cherries. 

Currants. 

Raspberries. 

Huckleberries. 


Almonds. 
Walnuts 

(English). 
Beechnuts. 
Pistachios. 
Pinenuts. 


Plums. 
Bananaa. 


Peanuts. 

40  Per  CenL 

Chestnuts. 


Should  sugar  appear,  another  fa.st  day  is  inserted,  and  the  same  vegetables 
given,  hut  cooked  in  three'different  waters.  The.se  are  practically  carbohydrate 
free  and  always  tolerated.  In  either  ca.se,  the  amount  given  is  doubled  daily 
until  a  fair  tolerance  is  obtained.  Each  appearance  of  sugar  is  the  sign  for  an 
extra  fast  da  v. 

\Vhenever  the  tolerance  is  less  than  20  grams  carbohydrate,  fasting  should  be 
practised  one  (hiy  in  seven;  wiien  the  tolerance  is  between  20  and  50  grams 
carbohydrate,  5  per  cent,  vegetables  and  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  protein 
and  fat  are  allowed  upon  the  fast  day;  when  the  tolerance  is  between  50 
and  1(K)  grams  carlmhydrate,  the  10  and  lo  jkt  cent,  vegetables  are  added 
as  w<'ll.  If  the  tolerance  is  more  than  100  grams  carbohydrate  upK)n  the  weekly 
fast  day  the  carbohydrate  should  be  halved. 

Feeding  is  subsecjuently  begun  with  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  carbo- 

'  .'lr??(T.  Jour.  Mai.  Sci.,  October,  1915,  485. 
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hydrate  contained  in  the  diet  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  glycosuria. 
Subsequent  carbohydrate  increase  is  made  very  gradually.  When  vegetable 
tolerance  is  ample,  meat  and  eggs  are  added.    Fats  are  added  last. 

Exercise  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Allen  method  of  treatment,  since  it 
has  been  found  that  in  a  patient  free  from  glycosuria  with  persistent  hyper- 
glycemia one  fast  day  with  exercise  may  reduce  the  blood-sugar  as  much  as 
several  fast  days  without  exercise. 

In  severe,  long-standing  cases  in  which  fat  metabolism  has  suffered  greatly 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  fats  first  be  withdrawn  from  the  diet,  then  pro- 
teins, and  lastly  carbohydrates.  By  this  method  the  dangers  of  acidosis  are 
minimized  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  food. 

2.  Next  to  an  appropriate  diet  stand  certain  directions  as  to  proper  hygienic 
lining:  (a)  All  forms  of  mental  excitement  and  worry  must  be  avoided;  (6) 
moderate  and  regular  physical  exercise  aids  metabolism,  and  is  thus  directly 
useful;  massage  may  be  substituted  for  active  exercise  when  the  latter  is 
prohibited  on  account  of  weakness;  (c)  the  diabetic  requires  a  temperate  and 
equable  climate;  (d)  a  daily  tepid  bath  if  the  patient  be  feeble,  and  a  cold  bath 
if  he  be  strong,  are  to  be  commended;  (e)  flannels  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin  all  the  year  round;  (/)  the  living  and  sleeping  apartments  must  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated ;  (g)  the  teeth  must  receive  careful  attention  in  order  to  pre- 
vent caries. 

3.  Symptomatic  Treatment — Most  symptoms  demanding  therapeutic 
interference  the  competent  physican  is  prepared  to  meet  by  following  general 
rules.  Balint^  gives  a  sugar  solution  in  dixxbetic  acidosis — 100  to  150  gm. 
of  sugar  by  proctoclysis  daily,  with  favorable  effect.  The  sugar  is  absorbed 
into  the  general  circulation  at  once  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  by  way  of  the 
system.  The  management  of  diabetic  coma,  however,  will  be  briefly  discussed. 
Klemperer  urges  the  use  of  fatty  substances  in  large  quantities  as  the  best 
means  of  restricting  nitrogenous  destruction,  and  thus  preventing  the  condition 
to  which  diabetics  so  frequently  succumb.  For  cases  already  showing  acid 
poisoning  and  in  "those  patients  susceptible  to  acidosis"  (Jacobi)  it  has 
been  suggested  to  exclude  all  fat  from  the  dietary  before  giving  any  fasting  treat- 
ment. Stillman  points  out  that  an  analysis  of  the  blood  bicarbonate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  power  of  the  plasma  to  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  gives  a 
true  index  of  the  degree  of  acidosis  present,  and,  if  daily  carried  out,  the  fasting 
method  may  be  safely  employed.  Alcohol  in  small  quantity  checks  waste 
(Hirschfeld).  When  indications  of  coma  arise,  carbohydrates  should  also  be 
added  to  the  diet.  Foster  states  that  an  oatmeal  diet  is  the  best  method  of 
treating  acidosis.  Falta  makes  use  of  gruels  or  soups  of  rice,  com,  barley, 
tapioca,  potato,  spaghetti,  noodles,  or  various  starches  made  into  crackers  or 
bread.  The  practical" importance  of  such  a  diet  is  that  it  is  not  so  monotonous 
as  the  oatmeal  diet  and  can  be  given  over  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  coma  is  almost  certainly  due  to  intoxication  with  beta-oxybutyric 
acid,  and  treatment  with  alkalies  has  given  the  l)est  results.  When  an  attack 
threatens,  sodium  hicarl)onate  or,  preferably,  sodium  citrate  should  \ye  given 
in  large  doses  (^iij — 90.0  daily)  until  the  urine  becomes  alkaline.  Wilenko 
advises  the  routine  administration  of  an  alkali  so  as  to  prevent  acidosis.  In 
the  attack,  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  same  remedy  is  to  be  use<l  freely. 
Breitinann,  however,  found  that  edema  may  develop  suddenly  from  the  use 
of  large  doses  of  an  alkali,  with  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. Normal  salt  solution  by  hypK)dernioclysis  may  be  tried.  Oxygen  should 
be  inhaled,  and  strychnin,  digitalis,  or  ether  may  be  given  hypodermieally  to 
overcome  the  lowered  blood-pressure.     Prolonged  tepid  baths  with  occasional 
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douching  have  seemed  to  produce  beneficial  results.  Elimination  from  the 
bowels  is  to  be  increased.  The  roentgen  rays  projected  over  the  hepatic  r^gioo 
are  said  to  have  caused  decrease  in  glycosuria. 


DIABETES  INSIPIDUS 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection,  characterized  by  constant  thirst  and  an 
excessive  flow  of  urine,  which  is  free  from  sugar  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Pathology. — Some  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  kidneys,  together  with 
sacculation,  due  to  pressure  backward  upon  the  renal  structiu*e  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  urine  in  the  bladder  and  ureters,  has  been  observed.  The  ureters 
and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  may  be  dilated,  and  the  bladder,  owing  to  constant 
overdistention,  may  be  hypertrophied.  The  most  important  pathologic  find- 
ing is  some  irritative  lesion  of  the  pituitary  gland,  which  is,  however,  not 
always  seen. 

Etiology. — (a)  Diabetes  insipidus  is  often  induced  by  injuries  to  the  head 
or  may  possibly  follow  shock  or  fright.  (6)  It  may  occur  during  convalescence 
from  acute  infectious  diseases,  I  have  seen  two  instances  after  influenza  in 
young  subjects,  (c)  Intemperance,  especially  the  consumptoin  of  inordinate 
quantities  of  malt  liquors,  proves  a  cause,  (d)  Heredity, — Weil  found  in  four 
generations  of  a  certain  family,  consisting  of  91  members,  that  23  exhibited 
continuous  polyuria — all,  however,  remaining  in  good  health,  (e)  Age, — ^Thc 
disease  is  relatively  more  frequent  in  childhood  and  early  adolescence  than  is 
diabetes  mellitus.  Of  70  cases  collected,  22  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  13 
between  ten  and  twenty  (Roberts).  ( / )  Most  cases  occur  in  males  as  compared 
with  females,     (g)  Syphilis,  either  acquired  or  inherited,  may  cause  it. 

Pathogenesis. — ^There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  consider  diabetes  insipidus 
an  evidence  of  disturbance  in  function  of  the  pituitary  gland.  Meyer,  Frank, 
Simmonds,  Cashing,  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  frequency  with  which 
polyuria  is  associated  with  pituitary  disease.  Motzveldt^  advances  the  theory 
that  the  pituitary  glandular  secretion  has  a  definite  antidiuretic  effect,  particu- 
larly when  diuresis  is  high.  He  has  already  shown  that  extracts  of  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitary  have  a  distinctly  beneficial  effect  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Now  he  shows  experimentally  that  such  extracts  are  able  to  check 
an  induced  polyuria,  independent  of  the  blood-pressure,  intestinal  absorption, 
or  the  vagus  nerves. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — The  onset  is  gradual,  as  a  rule,  but  when  it 
follows  traimiatism  it  may  develop  quickly.  There  are  two  main  s>*mptoms — 
the  passage  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  limpid  urine  and  the  constant  thirst. 
The  daily  amount  of  urine  varies  from  20  to  CO  pints  (10-30  liters);  it  is  trans- 
parent, and  the  specific  gravity  is  low  (1001  to  1005).  While  the  percentage 
of  solids  is  lessoned,  the  total  is  usually  about  normal,  and  may  even  be  in- 
creased. AUnnnin  and  sugar  are  rare.  The  act  of  micturition  is  of  verj-  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  at  each  sitting  surprisingly 
large.  The  persistent  thirst  necessitates  frequent  drinking,  but  the  voracioas 
appetite  seen  in  diabetes  mellitus  does  not  mark  this  disease,  in  which  the  ap- 
petite is  only  slightly  increased.  As  a  result  of  the  polyuria  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes  are  abnormally  dry,  as  in  genuine  diabetes.  But,  unlike  the 
latter  affection,  a  fair  degree  of  bodily  nutrition  is  maintained  as  a  rule.  The 
saliva  and  other  digestive  secretions  are  scanty,  and  this,  together  with  the  good 
appetite,  is  a  fact  which  explains  the  disturbances  of  digestion  sometimes  met 

^Jowr.  Exper,  Med.,  1917,  xxv,  153. 
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with.  The  tolerance  of  the  system  to  alcohol  is  often  phenomenal.  Nervous 
phenomena  are  frequently  observed,  such  as  neurasthenic  symptoms,  insomnia, 
and  choreiform  movements. 

Prognosis. — The  majority  of  instances  proceed  to  recovery  sooner  or 
later,  while  others  pursue  an  almost  endless  course — ^forty  or  even  fifty  years  in 
duration — and  the  patient  meanwhile  retains  his  general  good  health.  Cases 
due  to  pituitary  tumors  may  live  only  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Death  may  also  be  occasioned  by  some  inter- 
current affection. 

Dii^nosis. — ^The  clinical  recognition  of  diabetes  insipidus  rests  upon: 
(a)  the  enormous  amount  of  urine  passed;  (6)  its  low  specific  gravity,  and  (c) 
the  absence  of  sugar  and  albumin. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Among  affections  that  must  be  differentiated 
are  diabetes  mellitus,  which  has  a  single  point  of  resemblance,  namely,  the 
polyuria;  hysteric  polyuria,  which  is  transient  and  accompanied  by  other 
hysteric  manifestations;  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis^  which  generally 
distinguishes  itself  by  the  presence  of  albumin  and  hyaline  casts  in  the  urine, 
arteriosclerosis,  and  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Treatment. — ^The  amount  of  drinking-water  is  to  be  moderated  in  a 
gradual,  cautious  manner,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned  not  to  exceed  his 
actual  necessities.  I  find  also  that  methodic  physical  exercise  and  a  diet  poor 
in  salt  reduces  the  diuresis.     Galvanism  has  its  advocates. 

Treatment  based  upon  the  etiology,  the  deficiency  of  pituitary  secretion, 
has  in  recent  years  been  largely  the  administration  of  pituitary  extracts  by 
hypodermic  or  by  mouth.  Excellent  results  have  been  attributed  to  this 
form  of  therapy.  The  drug  must  be  frequently  repeated  during  the  day,  as  its 
effect  is  transitory.  Other  drugs  that  have  been  employed  include  the  valerian- 
ates, the  bromids,  the  coal-tar  preparations,  potassii  iodid,  quinin,  ergot, 
gallic  acid,  arsenic,  strychnin,  and  opium.  This  long  list  of  drugs  that  have  been 
advocated  is  sufficient  commentary  of  their  uselessness.  In  one  case  Herrick 
obtained  excellent  results  from  lumbar  puncture.  If  a  primary  disease — e,  g., 
syphilis — exists,  it  must  be  met  on  intelligent  general  therapeutic  principles. 
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{Rheumatoid  Arthritis;  Rheumatic  Oaut) 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease,  characterized  by  progressive  changes 
in  the  arthritic  structures  (cartilages,  synovial  membranes,  etc.)  and  by 
osseous  periarticular  formations,  producing  great  deformity.  The  affection 
may  rarely  be  acute  in  its  course. 

Pathology. — An  atrophic  and  a  hypertrophic  form  are  recognized. 
Among  early  gross  changes  in  the  atrophic  form  may  be  an  effusion  into  the 
affected  joints,  but  this  disappears  later.  The  cartilages  are  absorbed,  the  proc- 
ess beginning  centrally,  where  there  are  both  the  maximum  amount  of  friction 
between  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  and  the  minimum  blood-supply. 
Disappearance  of  the  cartilages  b  followed  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  or 
fibrous  tissue.  Ankylosis  may  occur,  and  in  marked  cases  two  bones  may  have 
a  common  marrow  cavity. 

The  hypertrophic  form  (degenerative  arthritis  deformans — osteoarthritis) 
is  characterized  primarily  by  changes  in  the  cartilage,  secondarily  by  bony 
changes  in  the  joint.    There  is  around  the  joint  a  series  of  long  nodular  out- 
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growths  which  interfere  seriously  with  the  motion  of  the  joint.  Upon  opeung 
such  a  joint  there  is  found  no  new  fibrous  tissue  nor  tendency  to  ankylosis. 
The  cartilage  may  be  eroded  away  and  the  opposing  bones  may  become 
ebumated. 

Etiology. — ^There  are  three  chief  theories  advanced  to  explain  the  etiolog}' 
of  the  condition:  (1)  That  it  is  nervous  in  origin;  (2)  that  it  is  a  manifestatioD 
of  abnormal  metabolic  processes,  and  (3)  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  chronic 
infectious  process.  The  first  two  views  have  been  very  generally  discarded  and 
the  weight  of  present-day  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  disease  results  from  the 
absorption  from  some  focus  of  infection  of  toxins  which  have  a  special  predilec- 
tion for  joint  tissues,  or  from  the  direct  action  of  bacteria  which  have  selectiw 
affinity  for  these  tissues.  Billings,  among  others,  insists  that  arthritis  deformans 
is  an  infectious  entity.  Among  foci  of  infection,  peridental  infection  is  common. 
Other  local  infections  that  may  be  followed  by  arthritis  deformans  are  ton- 
sillitis, sinusitis,  pelvic  disease  in  women,  and  prostatic  or  seminal  vesical 
disease  in  men;  chronic  gall-bladder  disease,  chronic  appendidtis,  or  possibly 
the  intestines,  as  in  a  chronic  colitis. 

Bacteriology. — Dor  claims  to  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  definite  organism. 
He  also  claims  to  have  reproduced  the  disease  by  injecting  cultures  directly 
into  the  blood  of  rabbits,  and  considers  the  germ  an  "attenuated  culture"  of 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  v.  Dungem  and  Schneider  isolated  after 
death  from  the  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  also  from  the  exudate  in  the 
joints,  small  diplococci  that  did  not  resemble  the  organisms  previously  described 
by  Blaxall  and  Schiiller.  Injections  of  the  cultures  in  the  knee-joint  of  rabbits 
resulted  in  lesions  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  patient.  E.  C.  Rosenow 
contends  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  streptococci.  He  has  shown  that  strepto- 
cocci vary  greatly  in  cultural  and  biologic  characteristics,  and  has  been  able,  by 
special  anaerobic  cultures,  to  isolate  streptococci  from  affected  joints  whidi 
reproduced  the  disease  in  lalwratory  animals. 

Predisposing  Causes. — (a)  Fcjualcs  are  more  frequently  \'ictims  than  are 
males,  the  proportion,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Garrod,  being  alx)ut 
1  to  5  in  favor  of  the  former  sex.  (6)  Age  exerts  a  decided  influence.  It  is 
most  frequently  contracted  in  the  third  decade  of  life,  though  it  has  been  noted 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifth.  It  occurs  also  in  children,  though  rarely.  Out 
of  307  eases  treated  in  the  Devonshire  Hospital  during  1892*  only  2  per  cent, 
manifested  the  disease  before  tlie  ajje  of  ten.  (c)  Heredity  has  been  traced  in 
some  instanees,  and  in  many  a  family  tendency  to  joint  affection,  (d)  Though 
it  occurs  in  all  classes  of  society,  the  ]X)or  or  those  exposed  especially  to  debili- 
tating influences  are  more  liable  than  the  rich,  (e)  Infectious  diseases  may 
have  an  influence. 

(1)  Symptoms  of  the  Chronic  Form. — The  atrophic  form  is  a 
progressive  polyarthritis;  the  hypertrophic  form  usually  invades  only  a  few 
joints.  Both  types,  however,  clinically  merge  one  with  the  other,  so  that  in 
outstanding  eases  only  is  one  able  to  differentiate  by  the  symptoms  the  one 
type  from  the  other.  At  first  one  joint,  usually  of  the  hand,  is  slowly  involve<l; 
soon  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  opposite  side  is  attacked.  These  may 
recover  apparently,  but  are  soon  reinvaded  and  grow  progressively  worse. 
The  affected  joints  slowly  enlarge,  and  are  moderately  painful,  particidarly  nn 
movement.  Pain^  however,  may  either  be  slight  or  even  absent,  or  severe, 
if  the  synovial  membrane  be  inv()lve<i.  There  is  neither  redness  nor  tendermss. 
as  a  rule,  but  on  palpation  an  effusion,  variable  in  extent,  is  generally  detectable. 
The  course  during  the  early  stage  is  often  marked  by  periods  of  improvement, 
alternating  with  exacerbations  in  the  local  symptoms,  and  especially  in  the 
swelling  and  pain.     While,  as  intimated,  one  or  two  joints  only  are  affected 
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at  the  start,  gradually  those  of  the  feet,  arms,  legs,  and  trunk  are  invaded 
symmetrically  until,  in  the  worst  cases,  every  joint  is  deformed. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  is  the  deformity,  which  manifests  itself 
earliest  in  the  hands.  The  fingers  are  generally  pointed  toward  the  ulna, 
rarely  toward  the  radius,  and  the  presence  of  the  osteophytes  and  the  immensely 
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tliirkonMl  rapsiilar  tigaini'nts,  tojtethor  with  the  retracted  muscles,  all  tend  to 
alter  entirely  the  shape  of  the  joints.  The  fingers,  for  example,  an-  flexMl 
and  fxtcndwl  upon  the  hand,  and  soiiielimes  overlie  one  another.  With 
the  progn-ss  of  the  deformity  a  partial,  and  less  often  a  complete,  luxation 
of  the  joints  occurs  (Fig.  32).     The  joints  may  Wcome  finally  either  quite 
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fixed,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  periarticular  osteophytes,  or  a  limited  d^|;ree 
of  movement  may  remain. 

Palpation  and  auscultation  of  the  involved  joints  reveal  crepitation  during 
movement.  Strangely  enough,  the  thumb  remains  intact,  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  the  functional  movement  of  the  fingers  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
In  addition,  the  hand  is  sometimes  less  affected  than  the  rest  of  the  joints— 
a  fact  which  enables  the  patient  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  delicate  move- 
ments, or  even  to  engage  in  useful  and  surprisingly  skilful  handicraft.  The 
adjacent  muscles  become  wasted  and  are  the  seat  of  contractures,  causing  flexion 
of  the  limbs,  especially  of  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  chronic  myositis,  which  may  be  more  or  less 
general,  at  times  involving  the  myocardium,  is  usually  associated.  Other 
changes,  such  as  paresthesia  and  pigmentation  or  glossy  areas  of  the  skin,  may 
be  observed.  In  3  of  my  cases  onychia  was  present.  In  extreme  instances 
the  decubitus  is  lateral  and  the  patient  utterly  helpless. 

The  course  of  the  disease  throughout  the  more  advanced  stages  is  exceedin^y 
variable.  Its  advance  may  be  arrested  and  the  general  health  remain  unim- 
paired, and  this  may  take  place  after  implication  of  but  a  few  joints,  so  that 
the  entire  affection  may  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  body, 
either  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremities.  In  progressive  cases  more  or  less 
gastro-intestinal  disorder  arises;  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  with  subacidity 
appear,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  anemia  develops.  The  patient's  sufferings 
make  him  irritable.  Hypochondriasis  may  be  a  concomitant.  In  established 
cases  the  pulse  is  peristently  rapid  and  the  skin  inclined  to  perspiration. 

Clinical  Varieties. — (1)  Of  the  chronic  hypertrophic  form  there  are 
certain  subvarieties.  The  disease  may  be  limited  to  a  single  joint  (mcnartit' 
ular),  this  form  most  commonly  affecting  the  hip-joint,  when  it  is  known  as 
morbus  coxcb  senilis.  It  is  seen  generally  in  old  men,  and  often  follows  an 
injury.  Its  features — ^pathologic  and  clinical — including  the  muscular  wast- 
ing, are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  the  polyarticular  variety.  Monarticular 
arthritis  deformans  may  also  be  confined  to  the  shoulder-joint  or  the  knee, 
and,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  men  who  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life 
are  mainly  affected. 

A  special  variety,  which  is  generally  not  monarticular,  involves  only  the 
vertebrae  {spondylitis  deformans).  With  this  may  be  combined  disease  of  one 
or  more  of  the  neighboring  large  joints,  forming  the  spondylose  rhizomHique 
of  Marie,  or  the  condition  may  be  confined  to  the  cervical  spine,  as  in  a  recent 
case  of  my  own,  thus  preventing  flexion  of  the  head.  A  fair  degree  of  roatation 
usually  remains,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  entire  spinal  colunm  is 
involved  and  held  in  a  perfectly  rigid  position. 

Still  another  form  in  which  the  distal  joints  of  the  fingers  become  knobbed 
{Ileberden's  nodes)  demands  separate  description.  Heberden's  nodosities 
occur  chiefly  in  women  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  According 
to  Heberden,  who  first  described  them,  the  nodes  have  no  intimate  association 
with  gout,  and  this  view  coincides  with  my  observations.  At  first  the  affected 
joints  become  swollen ^  tender,  slightly  red,  and  painful,  and  then  seemingly 
undergo  great  improvement.  The  condition,  however,  is  progressive,  advance- 
ment occurring  in  the  form  of  fresh  exacerbations,  which  are  only  rarely  trace- 
able to  errors  in  diet,  and  are  separated  by  j)eriods  of  remission.  The  morbid 
process  is  an  osteoarthritis,  and  the  destructive  changes  in  the  joints  proceed 
until  distinct  hard  nodules  are  formed.  These  are  usually  most  marked  at  the 
sides  of  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  second  phalanges.  The  disease  does  not 
spread  to  anv  of  the  larger  joints,  and,  although  incurable,  it  is  free  from  danger 
to  life. 
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(2)  The  Acute  Atrophic  Form. — This  is  comparatively  rare,  and  occurs 
commonly  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  It  occurs  in  children,  and 
is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Among  its  common  antecedents  in 
women  are  pregnancy,  delivery,  excessive  lactation,  and  the  menopause. 
MuUiple  arthritis,  affecting  both  the  large  and  small  joints,  sets  in  acutely, 
and  there  are  pain  and  either  a  slight  redness  or  a  considerable  swelling,  due 
chiefly  to  an  effusion  which  is  intra-  rather  than  periarticular.  There  are 
only  a  slight  tendency  to  migration  from  joint  to  joint  and  a  slight  febrile 
disturbance. 

Still  described  a  form  of  chronic  joint  disease  in  children  which  he  thinks 
presents  differences  sufficiently  marked  to  suggest  a  distinct  clinical  and 
pathologic  entity,  and  differing  from  arthritis  of  adults.  It  is  defined  as  a 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  joints  associated  with  general  enlargement  of 
the  glands  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  He  has  studied  22  cases,  19  of  which 
came  under  his  personal  observation.  It  occurs  before  the  second  dentition. 
Stiffness,  general  thickening  of  the  tissues  around  the  joints  without  redness  or 
tenderness,  except  in  very  acute  cases,  with  limitation  of  movement  and  more 
or  less  rigid  flexion  of  the  joints,  characterize  the  arthritic  disturbance.  The 
most  distinct  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
those  in  relation  to  the  involved  joint  being  primarily  affected.  The  glandular 
swelling  is  general  and  constant  and,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  points 
toward  an  infectious  origin.  Cardiac  complications  are  absent.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  slow. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  monarticular  arthritis  which  differs  in 
its  morbid  process  from  arthritis  deformans  sometimes  affects  the  shoulder- 
joint.  It  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  "characterized  by  pain,  thickening  of  the 
capsule  and  of  the  ligaments,  wasting  of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles,  and  some- 
times by  neuritis"  (Osier).  I  have  met  with  5  instances  of  this  sort,  in  all  of 
which  pain  was  intense  and  the  course  subacute.     All  ended  in  recovery. 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  intercurrent  acute  polyarthritis  in 
arthritis  deformans  causes  the  danger  of  mistaking  'this  for  acute  rheumatism 
(Thos.  McCrae).*  Acute  arthritis  deformans  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  spe- 
cial etiologic  factors,  the  less  severe  pain,  the  less  marked  redness,  the  slight 
tendency  to  migration  from  joint  to  joint,  the  slighter  febrile  disturbance,  and 
by  the  practical  freedom  from  cardiac  complications.  GotU  will  be  distinguished 
in  the  description  of  that  disease  {vide  p.  416), 

Prognosis. — Though  incurable,  arthritis  deformans  is  not  immediately 
dangerous  to  life ;  in  some  cases  improvement,  and  in  a  smaller  proportion  ar- 
rested progress  of  the  disease,  may  be  expected. 

The  treatment  comprises  the  removal  of  the  cause  or  focus  of  in- 
fection (see  Focal  Infection,  page  166)  and  measures  directed  toward  the 
improvement  of  bodily  nutrition — a  generous  dietary,  systematic  warm 
bathing,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  with  properly  regulated  physical 
exercise.  Tonics  may  be  necessary  to  invigorate  the  economy,  and  iron  to 
overcome  the  anemia.  The  prolonged  use  of  cod-liver  oil  has  given  me  excellent 
results.  Of  special  agents,  the  most  satifactory  in  their  effects  if  administered 
early  are  iodin  and  arsenic.  The  former  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  iodid,  of  which  10  to  15  drops  may  be  given  in 
milk  one  hour  after  food.  The  prolonged  use  of  extract  of  thyroid  in  small 
doses  (gr.  ss  to  j — 0.032-0.065),  with  occasional  intermissions,  is  favored 
where  insufficiency  of  thyroid  secretion  is  suspected.  Good  results  have  been 
noted  in  cases  after  the  administration  of  thymus  extract  in  small  doses,  the 
nucleoproteid  extract  being  preferable  to  the  crude  gland.    Schiiller  and 

'  Jour,  Amer,  Med,  Absoc.,  January  6,  1904,  p.  164. 
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Hirschberg^  have  had  favorable  results  in  the  treatment  of  this  diaease  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  diet.  The  patient  may  be  sent  to  a  warm 
climate  in  winter  and  to  a  cooler  one,  preferably  a  mountain  resort,  in  summer. 
These  patients  also  do  well  at  certain  mineral  springs,  such  as  the  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Virginia,  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas  or  Toplitz,  at  Baden  in  Switxer- 
land,  and  the  warm  sodium  chlorid  baths  in  Wiesbaden.  Hot  mineral  spas 
should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  early  period  of  the  affection.  Strumpell  has 
seen  excellent  results  follow  the  employment  of  hot  sand-baths,  which  can  be 
used  at  home.  Stewart  advocates  the  Tallerman  method  of  treatment — i.  e., 
of  superheated  dry  air.  Pain  may  also  be  relieved  by  acetylsalicylic  acid. 
Upon  the  basis  that  a  septic  focus  in  the  seminal  vesicles  produces  the 
disease,  Fuller^  has  performed  seminal  vesiculotomy  346  times  with  good 
results.  F.  Billings  recommends  the  use  of  autogenous  vaccines.  Vacciiie 
therapy  has  proved  of  assistance  in  the  treatment  of  the  toxemia  of  long-stand- 
ing cases,  for  it  is  only  "in  the  early  cases  that  removal  of  the  source  of  infection 
will  at  once  cure  the  condition"  (Rowlands).*  Of  24  cases  treated  with  radium, 
reported  by  seven  observers,  16  showed  improvement.  Pemberton  has 
achieved  good  results  by  a  diet  controlled  by  metabolic  studies. 

The  local  means  are  of  value.  If  the  joints  be  inflamed,  cold  compresses, 
covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  which  some  narcotic  agent  may  be  added,  will  a£Ford 
relief.  This  should  be  followed  by  thorough  and  systematic  massage,  whidi  is 
our  best  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  swelling  (by  promoting  absorption) 
and  for  lessening  joint  rigidity,  and  restoring  the  atrophied  muscles.  Says 
Midelton:*  "The  whole  system  improves  when  continuous  counterirritation 
is  properly  carried  out  for  a  sufficient  period  in  rheumatoid  arthritis."  Swedish 
movements  are  useful  in  maintaining  mobility,  and  mechanical  or  electric 
vibration  may  prove  helpful.  Bier's  hyperemia  may  be  used  where  the  affected 
joints  are  few.  Immobile  contractures  may  be  broken  up  under  anesthesia 
and  tendons  lengthened  by  tendoplasty,  followed  by  plaster-of-Paris  dressing 
until  pain  and  irritation  have  subsided  (Ochsner). 


GOUT 

(Podagra) 


Definition. — A  disorder  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  purin  metabolism, 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  an  increased  amount  of  uric  acid,  or  asso- 
ciated with  a  diminished  elimination,  and  characterized  clinically  by  attacks 
of  acute  arthritis,  with  or  without  uratic  deposits  in  and  around  the  joints. 

Nature  of  the  Affection. — There  are  a  number  of  uric-acid  theories, 
some  of  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  1.  Garrod  contends  that 
an  acute  attack  of  gout  is  invariably  produced  by  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood,  due  to  increased  formation  and  greatly  decreased  elimina- 
tion; also,  that  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  deposition  in  the  joints 
of  sodium  urate.  2.  Haig  holds  that  there  is  a  diminished  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  and  that  the  latter  cannot  therefore  hold  the  uric  acid  in 
solution  and  not  an  excessive  production  of  uric  acid.  3.  Ebstein  thinks  it 
probable  that  there  exist  an  excessive  production  and  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of   uric  acid.      The  surcharged  blood  excites  local  inflammation,  fol- 

^  Berliner  kiln.  Wochen.,  xlviii,  2056. 

« Med.  Reeord,  New  York,  October,  1913,  No.  16. 
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*  The  Practitioner,  London,  October,  1916,  p.  371. 
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• 
lowed  by  necrosis,  and  uric  add  deposits.  4.  Sir  William  Roberts  believes 
that  acute  attacks  of  gout  are  dependent  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  crystal- 
line biurate  of  sodium;  that  the  urate  is  transformed  into  the  less  soluble  biurate 
in  the  blood.  5.  v.  Noorden  concludes  that  the  essential  process  is  a  tissue- 
necrosis  attributable  to  the  presence  of  a  hypothetic  ferment,  and  that  the  uric 
acid,  which  is  without  etiologic  effect,  is  deposited  at  the  necrotic  focus.  HalP 
affirms  that  as  an  etiologic  entity  uric  acid  must  be  definitely  dbcarded. 
6.  Klemperer^  has  shown  as  the  result  of  observations  made  in  cases  of  gout  that 
as  long  as  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  not  materially  interfered  with  the 
presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  uric  add  in  the  blood  must  be  attributed 
to  increased  formation.  But  the  presence  of  an  equivalent  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  in  certain  affections  other  than  gout  (e.  g.,  leukemia)  shows  that  this 
factor  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  gout.  7.  Morhorst  states  that  in  any  alkaline 
liquid  the  basic  substances  combine  with  uric  acid,  if  this  be  present,  to  form 
a  urate.  The  uratic  precipitations  are  met  in  non-vascular  tissues  only  the 
alkalinity  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  blood,  and  that  they  are  the  essential 
cause  of  the  symptoms.  8.  Kolisch  maintains  that  when  the  kidneys  are 
healthy  the  alloxuric  bodies  are,  in  great  part,  excreted  as  uric  acid;  but  when 
they  are  diseased  the  xanthin  bases  are  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  uric 
acid.  Chittenden  and  others,  however,  hold  that  the  xanthin  bases  are  prac- 
tically free  from  toxic  effects.  9.  Luff  thinks  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the 
kidneys  from  a  combination  of  urea  and  glycocin,  an  increased  amount  of  the 
latter  substance  being  formed  in  the  liver.  10.  Duckworth  insists  that  gout 
is  essentially  of  nervous  origin. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  by  Folin  and  Denis  of  a  microchemical 
method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  much  information 
has  been  gained  as  to  the  nature  of  gout.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood 
of  gouty  individuals  contains  two  to  four  times  as  much  uric  acid  as  does  the 
blood  of  healthy  persons.  The  uric  acid  output  after  a  purin-rich  diet  is  de- 
layed and  decreased  in  amount  as  compared  to  the  normal  excretion,  while  on 
a  purin-free  diet  the  output  is  normal  or  less  than  normal.  Following  an  acute 
attack  of  gout  sodium  urate  is  deposited  in  the  affected  parts. 

Pathology. — ^The  postmortem  history  of  gout  is  concerned  principally 
with  the  arthritic  changes,  including  the  deposits  of  the  urate  of  sodium  in 
the  cartilages,  the  ligaments,  and  the  synovial  membranes.  These  are  fluid 
in  their  earliest  state  and  contain  numerous  small  crystalline  masses;  they  soon 
inspissate  and  later  become  hard  and  dry  (tophi).  The  latter  excite  secondary 
inflammatory  changes  that  may  lead  to  fibrous  overgrowths,  distortion,  and 
fixation  of  the  joints.  Gouty  tophi  may  be  absorbed  or  they  may  finally  be 
discharged  through  the  skin  in  consequence  of  an  ulcerative  process.  The 
chalky  concretions  have  been  found  also  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ears,  less  fre- 
quently of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  larynx.  They  have  also  been  described 
in  the  periosteum  and  along  the  tendons  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  where  they 
produce  a  characteristic  form  of  contraction  of  one  or  more  fingers  (Dupuy- 
tren's  contraction).  Charcot  has  found  them  in  the  penis.  If  death  occur  in 
the  cLcvif  attack,  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  capsule,  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membrane  are  found,  together  with  an  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  joint. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  involved,  the  changes  being  similar  in  character 
to  those  observcHl  in  the  joints,  and  innumerable  areas  of  necrosis,  followed 
by  uratic  dep)osits,  are  seen  throughout  the  organs,  though  chiefly  in  the  papillae. 
Osier  says  that  **the  presence  of  these  uratic  concretions  at  the  apices  of  the 
pyramids  is  not  a  positive  indication  of  gout."     N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  points  out 

>  The  PraclUioner,  1906,  Ixxvi,  361. 

« Deutsche  med.  Wchnschr.,  1895,  No.  40,  p.  653. 
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that  the  kidneys  are  affected  in  spots,  with  intermissions  in  the  degmiermtive 
changes,  which  are  microscopic  in  size,  until  finally  large  areas  are  involved. 
Granular  contracted  kidney  (chronic  interstitial  nephritis),  with  or  without 
arteriosclerosis,  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  gouty  condition  {vide  Interstitial 
Nephritis). 

The  heart  and  hloodrvessels  always  present  changes.  Gout  induces  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  the  latter,  in  turn,  cause?  cardiac  hypertrophy,  particularly  of 
the  left  ventricle.  In  chronic  cases  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle 
sometimes  occurs,  and  chronic  valvulitis,  with  deposits  of  urate  of  sodium  in 
the  valves,  has  been  noted.  Chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  emphysema  are 
among  the  more  common  changes  connected  with  the  respiratory  tract,  acute 
conditions  being  rare. 

Etiology. — ^The  following  are  the  principal  contributing  causes: 

(a)  Heredity. — Garrod's  dictum,  "that  more  than  one-half  of  all  gouty 
subjects  can  distinctly  trace  their  ailment  to  an  hereditary  taint,''  is  doubdess 
correct,  heredity  from  the  grandparents,  which  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
being  included  in  this  estimate.  If  the  better  class  of  society  alone  be  con- 
sidered, the  percentage  will  probably  be  still  larger.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  patients  out  of  pride  represent  other  articular  affections  as  gout. 
(6)  Age. — Primary  attacks  are  most  frequent  in  middle  life.  Tliey  are  rare 
before  puberty,  though  exceptionally  seen  even  in  suckling  infants;  but  after 
the  age  of  puberty  they  become  more  frequent.  After  the  fiftieth  year  they 
decrease  rapidly  in  frequency,  and  are  very  rare  in  quite  advanced  life.  The 
cases  that  develop  quite  early  in  life  often  show  a  striking  hereditary  taint 
(c)  Sex. — ^The  arthritic  form  is  less  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  while  the 
former  are  disposed  to  the  irregular  t^^pe  of  chronic  gout  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  latter,  (d)  Diet. — Overindulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  together 
with  defective  muscular  exercise,  constitutes  a  potent  factor,  and  this  even  in 
persons  who  are  endowed  with  exceptional  powers  of  digestion,  (e)  Alcohol^ 
and  particularly  the  fermented  liquors,  are  among  the  chiief  favoring  influences. 
The  fact  explains  the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  gout  in  certain  countries 
(e.  g.y  England  and  Germany),  in  which  the  heavier  beers  and  ales  are  freely 
used,  than  in  America,  where  lighter  fermented  drinks  are  more  p>opular.  The 
cases,  however,  are  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  (/)  Social  State. — Most 
cases  occur  among  the  upper  class  of  society,  but  there  is  also  a  well-defined 
form  of  "poor-man*s  gout"  due  to  an  excessive  use  of  malt  beverages,  (g) 
Lead. — Workers  in  lead  furnish  numerous  typical  examples  of  gout.  Garrod 
found  that  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  hospital  cases  the  patients  had  been  painters 
or  workers  in  lead.  He  also  showed  that  the  administration  of  lead  salts  to 
gouty  persons  almost  invariably  determined  a  gouty  paroxysm.  Whether 
lead  produces  gout  by  arresting  the  excretory  processes,  and  thus  inducing 
a  fibroid  change  in  the  kidney  and  liver,  as  is  held  by  Oliver  of  New  Castle,  is 
not  definitely  settled.  Poore  points  out  that  gout  produced  by  lead  or  chronic 
kidney  trouble  is  constantly  associated  with  anemia  and  emaciation,  and  forms 
a  distinct  clinical  entity.  We  may  presume  the  existence  of  a  primary  renal 
gout,  {h)  Cornillon  and  others  detail  cases  in  which  injuries  were  followed  by 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Clinical  History. — 1.  Acute  Gout. — ^The  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
disease  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  typical  attack  of  acute  arth" 
riiic  govt.  The  latter  is  usually  preceded  by  certain  prodromal  symptoms,  which 
vary  in  different  cases,  hut  are  almost  constantly  similar  for  the  paroxysms 
of  individual  cases.  The  patient  may  complain  either  of  slight  muscular  cramps 
and  articular  pains,  or  of  dyspeptic  disorder,  or  of  an  asthmatic  seizure;  or 
he  may  exhibit  mental  disturbance — irritability  of  disposition,  broken,  restless 
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sleep,  and  depression  of  spirits.  In  a  small  percentage  of  instances  just  prior 
to  the  attack  the  patient  feels  better  than  ordinarily.  It  has  been  observed  that 
immediately  before  and  also  during  the  early  part  of  a  paroxysm  the  daily 
amount  of  uric  and  phosphoric  acids  found  in  the  urine  is  diminished;  but 
Klemperer  has  shown  that  no  relation  exists  between  the  amount  of  uric  acid 
present  in  the  urine  and  the  character  of  the  disease. 

The  aiiack  generally  develops  in  the  very  early  morning  hours.  The 
patient  awakens  suffering  from  pains  in  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe  that  soon  become  excruciating,  while  the  joint  feels  as  if  it  were 
tightly  compressed  in  a  vise.  The  local  signs  of  inflammation — heat,  redness, 
swelling,  and  excessive  sensitiveness — quickly  supervene.  The  skin  pits  on 
pressure  and  becomes  shiny.'  The  body  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°  F. 
(38.8°-39.4°  C.)  and  the  patient  manifests  intense  irritability. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  the  sufferings  abate,  the  fever  often  declines, 
with  free  perspiration,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  pursue  his  avocation. 
During  the  next  day  some  degree  of  enlargement  and  inflammatory  edema 
remains,  and  on  the  following  night  the  symptoms  are  usually  repeated  in  all 
their  violence.  The  condition  usually  progresses  in  this  manner  from  four  to 
seven  or  eight  days,  though  after  a  few  days  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms  is 
apt  to  lessen.  After  the  attack  the  swelling  subsides  and  there  is  a  slight  des- 
quamation of  the  skin,  which  resumes  its  normal  color,  and  the  general  health 
is  often  unusually  good.  These  so-called  fits  of  gout  usually  recur  from  time 
to  time,  the  duration  of  the  intervals  depending  largely  upon  the  patient's 
habits  or  routine  of  life.  On  the  whole,  the  first  interval  is  apt  to  be  the  longest, 
while  later  the  intermissions  may  not  exceed  two  or  three  months.  With 
subsequent  attacks  the  affection  is  apt  to  spread  to  other  articulations.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  suppuration. 

2.  Retrocedent  Oout. — This  term  has  been  used  to  imply  the  sudden 
transmission  of  the  arthritic  process  to  some  internal  organ.  In  view  of  the 
wide-spread  arterial  sclerosis  that  is  found  in  gout  and  the  fact  that  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease  cannot  explain  in  any  possible  manner  the  transmission  of 
the  inflammatory  process  to  one  of  the  internal  organs,  it  seems  best  to 
attribute  such  attacks  to  vascular  spasm.  In  some  cases,  associated  with 
nervous  phenomena,  it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  are  a  manifestation  of 
uremia. 

3.  Symptoms  of  Cbronic  Gout. — Chronic  gout  follows  the  acute  variety. 
The  transition  is  gradual,  the  intervals  between  attacks  shorter,  while  the 
attacks  themselves  grow  milder  and  longer.  At  last  the  local  inflammation 
does  not  appear.  The  condition  extends  to  other  joints:  first,  to  the  corres- 
ponding joint  on  the  opposite  side,  then  to  the  other  toes  and  the  ankles. 
Later  the  fingers  and  wrists  may  be  invaded,  but  almost  never  the  largest 
joints.  With  the  progress  of  the  affection  the  chalk  deposits  slowly  increase 
until  the  characteristic  deformity  is  produced.  The  skin  covering  the  tophi 
may  ulcerate,  exposing  the  chalk-stones,  an  unmistakable  picture.  When  the 
fingers  are  affected  we  note  a  deflection  at  the  second  or  third  joint,  constituting 
a  peculiar  habitus. 

Among  important  associated  conditions  are  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  arterio- 
sclerosis, cardiac  hypertrophy  with  considerable  functional  disturbance  of  the 
heart,  and  "contracted  kidney,**  forming  a  much  complicated  yet  easily  recog- 
nized clinical  picture.  If  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  urine  of  a  gouty  person  is 
carefully  examined,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  small  percentage  of  albumin 
and  tube-casts,  the  whole  train  of  events  becomes  easy  of  interpretation. 
The  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  {a)  those  in  which  the  complexion 
b  florid  and  the  general  health  vigorous;  (6)  those  with  pale,  sallow  facias, 
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emaciation,  and  enfeeblement.  These  groups  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
differences  in  the  etiologic  factors.  Gouty  subjects  often  manifest  unusual 
mental  vigor. 

The  course  of  chronic  gout  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  acute  exacerbations 
with  fever,  during  which  dapgerous  complications  may  arise — e,  g,,  uremia, 
pericarditis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia. 

4.  Irregular  Gout. — Says  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth:  "Gout  manifesting  itself 
anywhere  but  in  a  joint  is  to  be  considered  irregular  or  incomplete."  Such 
cases  are  confined  chiefly  to  persons  of  gouty  heritage,  though  I  feel  confident 
that  the  diathesis  may  be  also  acquired.  Irregular  gout  rarely  occurs  in  per- 
sons who  have  had  previous  typical  attacks,  but  should  the  conditions  described 
below  be  associated,  or  should  they  alternate,  with  acute  gout,  they  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  conditions  occur  in 
persons  who  are  free  from  hereditary  taint,  and  who  are  not  addicted  to  the 
intemperate  use  of  alcohol,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  are  not  possessed  of  luxury-  and  rest-loving  temperament,  the  diag- 
nogis  of  irregular  gout  is  to  be  made  with  caution.  It  is  justifial^le  to  apply  a 
therapeutic  test  when  other  means  of  diagnosis  fail. 

The  features  of  irregular  gout  are  exceedingly  diversified;  the  following 
are  the  more  important: 

(a)  Joint  and  Muscle  Pains, — ^The  muscular  pains  may  be  anywhere 
and  "flying"  in  nature,  but  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  lumbar 
region,  the  abductors  of  the  thigh,  and  the  gastrocnemii  are  especially  liable 
(Tyson).  These  pains  are  most  severe  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  subside 
as  the  day  grows.  Articular  pains  attended  with  some  degree  of  swelling 
and  deformity  of  the  joints  (the  latter,  however,  not  due  to  uratic  deposits) 
may  be  of  gouty  origin;  and,  according  to  Paget  and  Garrod,  Heberden*s 
nodosities  (previously  described  under  Arthritis  Deformans)  may  present 
vesicular  eminences  due  to  gout. 

(6)  Gasiro-intesiinal  Disturbances. — In  one  of  my  cases  intestinal  colic 
followed  by  diarrhea  put  in  an  appearance  at  long  intervals.  Tonsillitis, 
pharyngitis,  and  parotitis  may  be  manifestations. 

(c)  Cardiovascular  SymjAoms. — In  atypical  gout  the  increased  amount 
of  uric  acid  usually  present  in  the  blood,  by  increasing  the  blood-tension, 
excites  arteriosclerosis  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis — affections  which 
arc  fully  described  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  work.  Occasionally  peri- 
carditis is  a  manifestation. 

(d)  Nervous  Manifestations. — The  different  varieties  of  headache,  in- 
cluding migraine,  are  common.  Sciatica  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  tingling, 
itching,  burning  sensations,  and  even  pain  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Hot  and  itching  eyeballs  are,  according 
to  Hutchinson,  among  frequent  manifestations;  apoplexy  may  arise  secondari' 
to  atheroma  induced  by  gout;  and  rarely  meningitis  (basilar)  is  among  the 
gouty  morbid  states.  The  latter  also  include  certain  psychopathia — insomnia, 
irritability  of  temper,  and  melancholia.  The  possibility  of  gouty  neuritis  is 
to  be  rcnicniluTcd. 

((•)  rrinary  Symptoms. — From  the  gross  specimen  of  urine  or  from  qualita- 
tive tests  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  uric  acid  that  is  being  eliminated. 
The  precipitation  of  urates  or  uric  acid  crystals  does  not  imply  that  an  individual 
is  gouty.  Such  occurrence  is  dependent  on  many  factors,  the  most  common 
probably  being  a  lessened  excretion  of  urine  with  consequent  insufficiency  of 
fluid  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  Tlie  only  exact  method  is  to  estimate  the 
twenty-four-hour  elimination  on  a  known  diet.  It  will  be  found  that  just 
previous  to  an  acute  attack  the  uric  acid  is  lower  than  the  usual  level.     In 
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the  first  part  of  an  attack  the  output  b  markedly  increased,  with  a  subsequent 
fall.  In  the  period  between  an  attack,  on  a  purin-free  diet,  the  output  b  ap- 
proximately close  to  the  normal  figures,  0.3  gram  a  day.  Gouty  persons 
are  liable  to  gravel.  I  agree  with  Tyson,  however,  in  thinking  that  Uie  two 
conditions  more  frequently  alternate  than  coexist.  Intermittent  glycosuria 
is  also  conmion  in  gouty  subjects,  and  may  lead  to  true  diabetes  mellitus;  this 
glycosuria  may  alternate  with  uric  acid  showers.  With  these  affections — inter- 
mittent glycosuria  and  gout — obesity  is  not  uncommonly  associated.  Grand- 
maison  believes  the  association  of  albuminuria  with  gout  to  be  a  frequent  one, 
and  that  the  early  albuminuria  is  often  intermittent.  Zuelzer^  has  observed 
an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  gouty  subjects  after  the  use  of  atophan, 
and  Weintraud  has  shown  that  uric  acid  injected  intravenously  into  gouty 
subjects  is  retained  for  a  long  time  unless  atophan  be  given — a  diagnostic 
sign.  Among  grave  secondary  affections  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  with 
its  characteristic  features  (slight  albuminuria  and  later  casts),  very  commonly 
develops  sooner  or  later,  and  cystitis  (with  hemorrhage  into  the  bladder), 
urethritis,  prostatitis,  and  orchitis  all  may  be  dependent  upon  gout. 

(/)  Pulmonary  Disturbances. — Chronic  bronchitis,  to  which  asthma  and 
emphysema  may  be  secondary,  is  often  associated  with  podagra. 

(g)  Cutaneous  Eruptions, — £)czema  is  frequently  associated  with  the  gouty 
diathesis,  and  I  have  often  observed  eczematous  eruptions  alternating  with 
the  symptoms  of  bronchitb  or  gastric  catarrh. 

(h)  Ocular  Disorders. — ^The  chief  eye  symptoms  are  conjunctivitis  and 
keratitis  (with  tophi  in  the  cornea  and  eyelids),  iritis,  hemorrhagic  retinitis, 
and  glaucoma.  Gouty  involvement  of  the  ear  (external  canal  and  the  auricle 
particularly)  occurs  oftenest  late  in  life,  though  hereditary  gout  may  rarely 
cause  ear  symptoms  shortly  after  birth. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  distinction  between  typical  acute  gout 
and  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  simple  matter.  But  when,  as  is  rarely 
the  cavse,  the  former  manifests  itself  as  a  polyarthritis,  the  dbcrimination  may 
be  difficult.  W.  H.  Thompson  has  pointed  out  that  in  gouty  polyarthritis, 
when  the  knees,  elbows,  and  phalangeal  finger-joints  are  affected,  the  points 
of  greatest  tenderness  on  transverse  pressure  are  over  the  condyles.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  acute  rheumatism  the  points  of  maximum  tenderness  correspond 
with  the  tendons  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  joints.  Moreover,  gout  dis- 
tinguishes itself  by  its  previous  history  (heredity,  alcoholism,  gluttony), 
by  the  tophi,  which  may  be  first  detected  in  the  ears  or  conjunctivae,  by  the 
development  of  contracted  kidneys,  and  the  less  marked  fever.  After  repeated 
attacks  deformities  of  the  joints  ensue.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  blood  may  be 
studied.  The  average  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  21  cases  of  genuine  gout 
studied  by  Pratt  was  3.7  mg.  per  100  grams  of  blood,  as  compared  to  the  normal 
1.7  mg.  Folin  and  Denis  recommend  a  simultaneous  estimation  of  the  non-pro- 
tein nitrogen  of  the  blood  as  a  diagnostic  aid  because  in  gout  the  latter  is  rarely 
above  the  normal  figures;  in  arthritis  it  is  usually  well  above  the  normal,  while 
the  blood  uric  acid  in  both  conditions  is  well  above  normal.  Roentgenograms 
of  gouty  epiphyseal  joints  will  frequently  show  small  dark  circles  with  well- 
defined  borders,  the  result  of  bone  absorption  from  areas  in  which  sodium 
urate  has  been  (lop)osite<l. 

Chronic  rhnnnntism  is  distinguished  from  gout  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
disease  involves  chiefly  the  small,  and  chronic  rheumatism  chiefly  the  large, 
joints.  Moreover,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  and  arteriosclerosis,  with 
their  varied  and  often  serious  consequences,  are  frequently  attendant  upon 
gout,  but  not  upon  chronic  rheumatism. 

»  Berliner  klin.  Wochen.,  1911,  xlvii,  2101. 
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To  differentiate  chronic  gout  and  arthritis  deformans  may  be  difficult, 
but  the  following  table  will  indicate  the  main  points  of  difference: 


Gout 

Frequently  hereditary. 

Causes  are  chiefly  dietetic. 

Affects  males  and  the  better  classes  most 

frequently. 
Begins  in   the  big  toe   and  extends  to 

other  toes;  it  is  unilateral. 

Attacks  are  periodic. 

Deformity  due  to  tophaceous  deposits. 

Uric  acid  in  excess  in  the  blood. 
Complications     (nephritis,     arteriosclero- 
sis). 


Arthritis  Deformans 

Not  so. 

Causes  chiefly  infectious  foci. 

Affects  females  and  lower  classes  mart 

frequently. 
Begins  in  the  fingers,  which  point  to  the 

ulnar    side;    develops    in    symmetn<* 

order. 
More  steadily  progressive. 
Deformity  due  to  exostosis  and   ank}- 

losis,  and  more  marked. 
Not  so. 
Very  rare. 


Treatment. — (1)  Prophylaxis. — In  order  to  prevent  the  development  of 
gout,  especially  in  persons  who  have  inherited  or  acquired  a  strong  preciis- 
position  to  the  disease,  temperate  and  even  rigid  habits  of  living  should  lie 
adopted.  Alcohol,  particularly  the  heavier  wines  (Madeira,  port,  shem'* 
champagne,  etc.)  and  heavier  malt  liquors,  must  be  eschewed,  and  the  patient 
must  eat  sparingly  of  concentrated  meat  (particularly  red  meat).  A  residence 
in  the  country  mth  active  out-of-door  exercise  is  of  paramount  important*, 
but  straining  efforts,  both  mental  and  physical,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  climate 
should  be  temperate  and  moderately  dry.  The  sleeping  apartments  should 
be  capacious,  well  ventilated,  and  free  from  draft,  and  the  action  of  dii* 
skin  is  to  be  favored  by  cleanliness  and,  if  the  patient  be  strong,  by  a  cold  bath 
in  the  morning  with  friction.  For  the  robust,  Turkish  baths  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks  constitute  an  excellent  measure.  In  debilitated  patients 
warm  baths  on  retiring  are  preferable,  and  the  chilling  of  the  skin  surface  is  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against.     The  patient  should  w^ear  flannels. 

(2)  Active  Treatment. — (a)  Dietetic. — "There  is  no  diet  for  gout,  but  there 
is  a  diet  for  the  patient"  (H.  C.  Wood).  The  amount  of  food  must  be  lessened 
as  a  rule,  and  taken  at  regular  intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  spare  gout\ 
subjects  are  met  with,  and  in  such  I  have  found  a  generous  diet,  including 
fat-producing  foods,  of  great  service.  During  an  attack  we  should  attempt 
to  overcome  the  perverted  metabolism  of  the  liver  and  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
and  to  minimize  the  production  of  the  purin  bodies.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
dietary  should  be  constituted  as  follows:  svccideni  vegetables  (cabbage,  salaiis. 
string-beans) ;  fruits  (except  bananas,  tomatoes,  and  strawberries) ;  farinacra, 
as  rice,  hominy,  and  the  like  (oatmeal  to  be  avoided) ;  meats  should  be  restricte<l: 
beef  and  mutton  in  moderation  may  be  allowed  except  in  well-marked  cases 
of  gout;  oysters  and  fish  (except  those  that  contain  too  much  purin,  salmon, 
smoked  herring,  canned  sardines,  mackerel,  halibut,  salt  codfish,  flounder^ 
and  fowl,  particularly  the  white  meat  of  chicken,  are  permissible; /o<^  in  thr 
form  of  good  butter  may  be  taken  freely — ^from  2 J  to  3^  ounces  (TO.O-IOO.O' 
per  diem — according  to  Ebstein ;  milk  is  entirely  unobjectionable,  and  should  he 
used  in  large  quantities.  If  whole  milk  does  not  agree,  it  may  be  mixed  iiith 
an  equal  part  of  Vichy.  According  to  Kolisch,  eggs  are  not  objectionable. 
Stale  breads  may  be  used.  Occasionally  patients  do  best  on  albuminoid^, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  about  equal  frequency  they  improve  on  a  ve|:e- 
table  diet;  but  a  mixed  diet  is  best  adapted  to* the  vast  majority  of  the  cases. 
Among  articles  to  be  avoided  are  pastry,  tea  and  coffee,  hot  bread  and  cakes, 
sweet  puddings,  cheese,  dried  meats,  and  all  highly  seasoned  dishes. 

Beverages. — Alcohol  is  ordinarily  to  be  interdicted.    Champagne,  Tdcay. 
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Port,  and  malted  liquors  are  injurious  in  their  effects,  but  clarets,  Rhine,  and 
Moselle  wines  can  often  be  taken  without  unfavorable  results. 

Mineral  waiers,  particularly  the  alkaline,  are  highly  advantageous,  and 
siometimes  are  even  curative.  Their  value,  like  that  of  the  warm  baths  and 
systematic  exercise,  is  dependent  upon  their  power  to  increase  renal  elimination. 
Whether  they  promote  solubility  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  questionable; 
moreover,  according  to  the  observations  of  Klemperer,  this  is  not  a  rational 
indication.  The  carbonate  and  citrate  of  lithium  are  efficient  diuretics,  but 
have  no  other  claim  to  virtue  in  this  disease.  Among  natural  waters  of  special 
value  abroad  are  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Homburg,  Ems,  Kissingen,  Aix,  Buxton, 
and  Bath,  and  in  this  country  Saratoga  and  Bedford.  These  waters  are  to  be 
taken  in  large  quantities  and  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  environment,  rigid  system  of  hygiene,  including  exercise  and  an  ap- 
propriately modified  dietary,  play  the  principal  r61e  in  producing  the  favorable 
results  obtained  at  these  noted  springs. 

(A)  Medicinal  Treatment. — During  an  acute  attack  the  pain,  if  excruciating, 
is  to  be  relieved  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin,  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  purgative  dose  of  some  mercurial.  Colchicum  is  almost  a  specific  remedy, 
and  must  be  administered,  in  the  form  either  of  the  wine  or  the  tincture,  in 
doaes  of  iqjxx  to  xxx  (1.3-2.0)  every  four  hours.  It  alleviates  the  inflammation 
and  promptly  relieves  the  pain,  but  its  effects  during  the  attack  should  be  care- 
fully noted.  The  salicylates  may  also  be  given  to  relieve  pain.  After  the 
paroxysm  it  should  be  continued,  though  in  small  doses,  combined  with  the 
citrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potassium  or  lithium.  Atophan  is  a  drug  which  has 
betn  definitely  shown  experimentally  to  lessen  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  bought  in  the  open  market  at  the  present 
time.  Gudzent  reports  success  with  radium  emanations  (by  inhalation  in  a 
Httied  room)  two  hours  daily;  this  agent  causes  the  disappearance  of  uric  acid 
from  the  blood.  The  limb  should  be  raised  and  the  affected  joint  or  joints 
^Tapped  in  flannel  or  cotton-wool.  Warm  alkaline  solutions  or  hot  fomenta- 
tions often  afford  relief  in  the  worst  cases,  and  anodynes  may  be  tried  locally. 
The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk  and  egg-white  during  the  attack; 
laUT  rice,  eggs,  fish,  and  other  light  forms  of  meat  may  be  added,  the  more 
liljcral  dietary  previously  indicated  being  slowly  resumed. 

In  the  intervale  between  the  acute  attacks  the  prophylactic  and  dietetic 
tTH^asures  previously  mentioned  are  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  that  recurring 
paroxysms  may  be  prevented,  and,  in  addition,  the  alkaline  diuretics  and  saline 
laxatives,  together  with  warm  bathing,  will  be  found  of  value.  Hepatic  stimu- 
lants yield  good  results. 

In  chronic  and  irregular  forms  of  gout  medicines  are  of  subsidiary  impor- 
Unce,  and  are  in  no  wise  comparable  in  their  beneficial  effects  to  the  previous 
nt»mmendations.  Piperazin  has  been  warmly  advocated  in  all  forms  of  gout 
fur  its  supposed  effect  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid,  and  clinicians  are  almost  unan- 
imotis  in  reporting  its  favorable  results.  Its  beneficial  effects  are  probably 
<iue  to  its  diuretic  action.  The  dose  is  gr.  v  to  x  (0.3-0.6)  thrice  daily,  freely 
♦IHuted  with  water.  The  late  Sir  William  Roberts  recommended  potassium 
^bicarbonate  (3ss — 2.0,  in  a  tumbler  of  water  at  bedtime)  to  stem  the  nightly 
«*»!  tide.  Some  authors  highly  recommend  the  salicylates  for  acute  attacks 
*^  pout,  both  primary  and  intercurrent,  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  form. 
In  my  own  experience  they  have  been  less  effective  in  this  disease  than  col- 
chicum. W.  Denis  states  that  benzoic  acid,  administered  in  large  doses  (8  gm. 
^0  3ij  per  day),  increases  the  uric  acid  excretion  in  the  urine  and  decreases  the 
Jwic  ftdd  content  of  the  blood.    C.  von  Noorden  and  L.  Schliep*  have  shown 

^  Berliner  klin,  Woeh.,  October  9,  1005. 
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that  there  is  a  certain  tolerance  for  nucleins  in  gout;  and  in  every  case  its  exact 
degree  should  be  determined  by  allowing  a  definite  number  of  grams  of  meat 
per  diem  and  extracting  the  uric  acid,  the  diet  being  restricted  accordingly.  Luff 
has  demonstrated  by  experimentation  the  negative  value  of  the  alkalies  and 
salicylates  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  If  nephritis  or  a  failure  of  compensation 
be  present,  even  the  former  remedies  should  be  adminbtered  with  extreme 
caution. 

For  chronic  govt  potassium  has  been  much  used,  though  with  slight  advan- 
tage to  the  patient,  I  think.  Fenner  lauds  a  sterilisKcd  solution  of  thyminic 
acid  (gr.  ij — 0.13)  by  intramuscular  injection  in  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of 
podagra.  A  small  dose  (gr.  iv — 0.26)  daily  after  meals  for  three  months, 
and  then  every  alternate  week,  tends  to  avert  the  onset  of  acute  s>inptoms. 
The  bitter  tonics,  combined  with  a  vegetable  salt  of  iron,  as  well  as  change  of 
climate,  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  anemic,  debilitated  class  of  gouty  patients. 


RACHmS 

{RickeU) 


Definition. — A  constitutional  disorder  of  childhood,  exhibiting  devel- 
opmental anomalies,  chiefly  in  the  bones  and  cartilages,  causing  defonn- 
ities. 

Pathology. — A  mere  summary  of  the  anatomic  characters  can  be  given 
here.  There  is  a  derangement  of  the  nutritive  processes  which  retards  and 
otherwise  modifies  the  growth  of  the  bony  skeleton,  particularly  of  the  skull, 
the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  long  bones.  The  latter  soften  or  remain  unduly 
flexible  as  the  result  either  of  the  absorption  of  ossified  structures  or  of  the 
greatly  diminished  deposition  of  lime-salts.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  long 
bones  .«h<)ws  the  seat  of  the  chief  changes  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis 
with  the  shaft.  In  health  we  note  at  this  point  two  thin  layers,  an  outer 
(next  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage)  proliferative  zone,  and  an  inner  layer  (of 
ossification).  In  rachitis  both  zones,  though  more  particularly  the  prolifera- 
tive, are  greatly  thickened,  much  softened,  and  their  margins  irregularly 
notched.     The  periosteum  is  thickened  and  easily  separable  from  the  shaft. 

A  microscopic  examination  shows  an  increased  rate  of  proliferation  of  the 
cartilage  cells  with  a  scanty,  fibroid  matrix,  while  the  ossific  layer  presents 
disseminated  and  imperfectly  calcified  areas.  Similarly,  the  osteobIa.«tic 
layer  of  the  periosteum  is  thickened,  and  remains  spongioid.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  absorption  of  true  bone  tissue  rarely  occurs,  and  that  the  most 
characteristic  pathogenic  change  is  a  lack  of  development  of  the  normal 
structures.  The  morbid  changes  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  hx-peremia 
of  the  cartilage,  marrow,  and  periosteum — a  process  that  interferes  with  the 
deposition  of  lime  salts. 

The  cranial  bones  present  areas  of  the  so-called  craniotabes,  and  yield 
to  the  pressing  finger  in  consequence  of  delayed  ossification.  This  may  lead 
to  a  disappearance  of  the  cranium  in  certain  areas,  causing  depressions,  while 
flattened  protul)erances  may  develop  over  the  anterolateral  regions.  When 
cases  terminate  in  recovery  the  bones  become  hard  and  ossify,  although  the 
deformities  persist.  The  chemist  has  shown  us  that  rachitic  bones  may  con- 
tain less  than  half  the  normal  percentage  of  lime  salts.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  moderately  enlarged,  and  rarely  tlie  mesenteric  glands  are  increased  in 
flixe. 
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Etiology. — (1)  Rachitis  may  occur  in  the  newhom,  Schwartz  states  that 
among  500  newborn  children  in  Vienna,  75.8  per  cent,  show  distinct  signs  of 
rachitb.  Doubtless  this  estimate  is  too  high,  and  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  experience  of  clinicians  in  general;  but  I  believe  that  congenital  rickets 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  condition.  Many  of  the  cases  are  still-bom,  and  those 
that  outlive  childhood  become  peculiarly  dwarfed  {micromania),  (2)  Heredity. 
— The  instances  in  which  rachitis  develops  at  an  early  period  of  life,  due  to 
antepartum  causes,  are  not  rare,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  estimate  the  influence  of  heredity  where  both  parent  and  child 
are  exposed  to  similar  unfavorable  hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions.  Ill- 
health,  malnutrition,  close  confinement,  lactation,  and  syphilis  may  all  act 
as  predisposing  factors  during  pregnancy.  Setting  aside  syphilis,  and  perhaps 
phthisis,  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  father  has  little  if  any  effect  in  the 
causation  of  rachitis  in  his  offspring.  (3)  Geographic  Distribtdum. — ^The 
disease  is  more  common  by  far  in  large  cities  that  in  rural  districts,  and  in 
European  countries — Russia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  more  espe- 
cially— the  disease  prevails  more  extensively  than  in  America.  It  is  rare  in 
tropical  countries  and  during  the  hot  season  in  temperate  climates.  (4) 
Race, — The  colored  race  furnishes  a  preponderance  of  rachitic  subjects.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  a  racial  need  of  warmth  that  is  not  supplied  by  the 
temperature  of  more  northerly  latitudes,  their  native  habitat  being  in  a  more 
southerly  climate.  The  Italian  race  also  suffers  inordinately.  (5)  Station, — 
It  b  especially  among  the  ranks  of  the  poor  children,  whose  environment  is 
highly  unfavorable,  in  large  cities  that  rachitis  is  seen.  Joukownski,  from 
personal  observations  in  over  3000  poor  children  in  St.  Petersburg  examined 
for  rachitis,  found  that  from  the  working-classes  come  the  greatest  number  of 
cases.  Like  scurvy,  rickets  may  be  found  in  the  families  of  the  wealthy  under 
perfect  hygienic  conditions  (Osier).  The  quarters  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  live  are  densely  crowded,  the  dwellings  are  insufficiently  venti- 
lated, and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  sunlight.  (6)  Diet, — ^The  disease  is  dependent 
largely  upon  unsuitable  or  insufficient  food;  and  among  hand-fed  children, 
especially  if  the  milk  is  sterilized,  the  dbease  is  much  more  common  than  among 
those  at  the  breast.  It  also  occurs  in  breast-fed  infants  when  the  mother's 
milk  is  poor  in  quality  as  the  result  of  previous  ill-health  or  too  long-continued 
lactation.  The  view  was  at  one  time  widely  held  that  rickets  was  produced 
by  a  farinaceous  diet,  and  that  the  active  agent  was  lactic  acid,  produced  by 
the  fermentative  processes  set  up  by  the  starch.  Granting  that  the  lactic 
acid  forms  a  soluble  salt  by  union  with  the  lime  of  the  bone,  thus  removing  it 
from  the  system,  this  does  not  explain  the  productive  lesions  described  under 
Pathology.  According  to  another  view,  which  is  supported  by  experimental 
proof,  rachitis  is  apt  to  develop  when  the  amount  of  Ijoth  proteins  and  fats  b 
low.  Certain  forms  of  diet  predispose  to  rickets,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  supply  certain  necessary  articles  in  adequate  proportion. 
The  question  of  the  diet  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  theories 
as  to  the  causation  of  rachitis.  The  calcium  deficiency  is  the  most  important 
factor  undoubtedly,  hut  how  this  arises  is  the  question  to  be  determined. 
Is  it  due  to  insufficiencv  of  calcium  in  the  food?  Is  it  a  result  of  a  disturbance 
of  calcium  iiietal>olism  whereby  the  calcium  of  the  food  cannot  be  properly 
utilized  or  is  excreted  in  excess?  Is  it  a  manifestation  of  disturbance  of  one 
of  the  internal  secretory  glands?  Is  it  due  to  the  want  of  some  substance, 
a  vitamin,  which  may  play  some  part  in  mineral  metal)olism?  (7)  Age. — 
Of  90,'i  cas<\s,  more  than  75  per  cent,  occurred  l)efore  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  but  of  these,  only  09  commenced  during  the  first  half-year  (Bruennische, 
Von  Rittershain,  Ritsche).     It  may  occur  as  late  as  the  tenth  year.     (8) 
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Sex  is  without  effect.  (9)  Syphilis. — Divers  views  are  entertained  reganfing 
the  rdle  played  by  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  this  disease.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  syphilis  brings  about  a  marked  impairment  of  nutrition,  so  that  the  dis- 
ease may  engender  a  predisposition  to  rickets.  (10)  Findlay^  attributes  ridcets 
to  lack  of  exercise  and  confinement. 

Bacteriology. — ^Mircoli  contends  that  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oidi- 
nary  pyogenic  organisms  upon  the  osseous  and  nervous  systems,  and  Koch 
claims  that  the  skeletal  changes  can  be  produced  by  injection  of  types  of 
streptococci. 

Symptoms. — ^The  onset  is  slow,  and  the  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinil 
catarrh,  with  their  usual  effect  upon  the  general  nutrition,  may  precede  or 
accompany  the  true  rachitic  symptoms.  At  the  beginning  the  infant  is  resdess, 
irritable,  and  sleeps  poorly,  and  slight  fever  is  present  in  some  cases.  About 
the  head  and  neck  the  child  perspires  freely,  especially  when  asleep,  wetting 
his  pillow  while  the  rest  of  die  bed  is  dry.  It  is  also  annoyed  by  the  bed- 
clothes, which  it  continually  throws  off,  lying  exposed  even  in  a  cool  tempera- 
ture. Among  the  earlier  symptoms  is  a  tenderness  both  over  the  bony  surfaces 
and  the  soft  parts,  so  that  the  patient  wishes  to  keep  still  and  dreEuis  to  be 
handled.  The  child  is  languid  and  disinclined  to  move  his  limbs  or  to  walk 
or  play,  even  if  he  has  done  so  previously. 

The  symptoms  are  progressive  in  their  development,  rachitis  being  ordi- 
narily a  chronic  disease,  so  that  after  many  months  more  pronounced  features, 
including  various  bone  deformities,  appear.  Owing  to  the  impairment  of 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  the  use  of  the  limbs  may  become  impossible,  and 
these  cases  have  been  spoken  of  by  writers  as  "rachitic  paralysis" ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  misnomer.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Berg  and  others  that 
resembled  spastic  paralysis,  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis.  Urinary  phenom- 
ena are  neither  constant  nor  characteristic.  In  the  active  stage  calcium 
excretion  by  the  kidneys  is  low,  by  the  intestines  very  high.  When  healing 
takes  place,  the  ratio  is  changed  and  is  associated  with  a  retention  of  calcium. 
Secondary  anemia  of  mild  grade  sup>ervenes,  the  hemoglobin  often  being 
comparatively  low,  and  there  may  be  a  leukocytosis. 

The  first  rachitic  osteal  changes  are  presented  by  the  cranial  bones,  the  ribs, 
the  radius,  and  the  ulna.  The  cranium  appears  enlarged,  though  this  enlarge- 
ment is  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  the  diminished  size  of  the 
facial  hones.  The  sutures  remain  open,  the  fontanels  are  large,  and  their 
closure  is  delayed,  sometimes  until  the  fifth  or  even  the  eighth  year.  Craniotabes 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  TTiis  soft,  thin  con- 
dition of  the  bones  is  due  to  pressure  both  from  within  and  without;  it  occurs 
on  the  surfaces  on  which  the  head  of  the  child  rests  while  lying.  To  detect 
the  presence  of  craniotabes  light  pressure  with  the  fingers  is  to  be  made  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  sutures.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  craniotabes  is 
often  a  syphilitic  manifestation.  Per  contra,  increased  hardness  of  certain 
bones  may  \ye  observed  (craniosclerosis).  A  rachitic  head  generally  approaches 
a  square  in  outline,  or  it  may  present  marked  angularities,  with  an  increase 
in  the  anteroposterior  diameter  and  a  flattened  top.  Hj'perostosis  may  cause 
prominence  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  eminences,  giving  the  forehead  a  square, 
broad  outline.  A  short,  round  head  (brachycephaly)  may  rarely  be  met 
(Bonnifay).  The  veins  of  the  scalp  are  enlarged,  and  the  hairy  growth  is  usually 
scanty,  being  often  removed  from  the  back  of  the  head  by  rubbing.  Drs. 
Whitney  and  Fisher  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ear  placed  over 
the  anterior  fontanel  often  detects  a  systolic  murmur.  A  considerable  patency 
of  the  anterior  fontanel  both  in  health  and  disease  allows  of  detection  of  thi 

^  Bo8t4m  Med.  Jour.,  July  4,  1908. 
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murmur,  however,  and  hence  its  diagnostic  value  is  slight.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  disease  is  delayed  teething,  the  teeth  that  appear  being  deficient  in 
enamel,  ill-shaped,  although  not  prone  to  decay. 

The  ribs  early  become  beaded.  Anteriorly,  where  they  join  the  costal 
cartilages,  swellings  occur,  causing  the  "rachitic  rosary."  This  is  composed 
of  nodules  corresponding  with  the  costochondral  articulations,  and  these  can 
generally  be  seen  and  always  felt  under  the  skin.  They  rarely  outlast  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  The  ribs  present  two  short  curves — one  at  the  junction  of  the 
dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  the  other  in  front,  where  they  turn 
sharply  inward  toward  the  sternum.  This  deformity  is  the  result  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  upon  the  softened  bones,  a  shallow  groove  usually  being 
produced  in  the  line  of  the  costochondral  articulations  or  obliquely  from  the 
second  or  third  rib  downward  and  outward.  These  changes  lessen  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  thorax  in  front  and  interfere  with  the  lung  expansion  in 
the  anterolateral  portions  of  the  chest.  They  also  produce  bulging  of  the 
sternum,  resulting  in  the  so-called  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  On  both  sides, 
from  a  point  corresponding  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib, 
there  passes  outward  toward  the  axilla  a  furrow  (Harrison's  groove)  which  is 
caused  by  an  eversion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  and  is  heightened  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  particularly  during  inspiration.  This  thoracic  deformity 
is  not  peculiar  to  rickets,  but  is  met  with  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  moderate 
obstruction  to  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  rickets  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lower  end 
(junction  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis)  of  the  radius.  The  radius  and  ulna  are 
sometimes  twisted  and  deflected  outward,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
body  weight  is  supported  by  the  hands  when  sitting  or  crawling.  The  clavicle 
may  be  thickened  and  curved  near  either  end,  and  occasionally  the  scapule 
may  be  enlarged,  but  deformities  of  the  upper  extremities  are  rare  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  lower.  Occasionally  the  vertebrae  and  intervening  cartilages 
soften,  with  a  resulting  spinal  curvature,  usually  anteroposterior. 

Pelvic  deformities  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  of  no  little  importance  in 
female  children  as  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  marriage  and  subsequent  labor. 
The  femora  may  be  curved,  often  forward  and  more  rarely  outward;  swelling 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is,  however,  the  first  change  to  be  observed  in  the 
lower  extremities.  In  some  well-advanced  cases  the  heads  of  the  bones  form- 
ing the  knee-joints  are  also  enlarged,  and  outward  curvature  of  the  femora 
and  tibia  is  common,  especially  under  the  age  of  one  year  (Fig.  33).  After 
the  child  begins  to  walk  a  forward  bowing  of  these  bones,  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  bodv  and  to  muscular  action,  occurs.  Knock-knee  is  sometimes  ob- 
served.  Those  who  have  suffered  from  rickets  in  infancy  usually  fall  short  of 
the  average  stature  on  reaching  adolescence,  giving  rise  to  disproportion  between 
head  and  height. 

These  skeletal  changes  sustain  a  causal  relation  to  many,  and  some  serious, 
affections,  chiefly  nervous.  Thus,  craniotabes  is  supposed  to  induce  laryngis- 
mus stridulus,  though  this  condition  may  also  arise  in  the  rachitic  without 
cranial  softening.  Rickets  also  predisposes  to  tetany,  which  affects  most 
commonly  the  upper  extremities.  Convulsions  are  prone  to  occur  in  this 
disease.  The  reflex  nervous  excitability  is  unquestionably  exaggerated  in 
rickets,  and  another  cause  for  the  eclampsia  often  met  with  is  the  associated 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  The  abdomen  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  chiefly 
by  flatulence,  though  to  a  less  extent  also  by  the  swelling  of  the  liver  and  ffplrni 
(passive  congestion).  \Vm.  Ewart^  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  abdominal  atony  and  distention  in  rickets;  it  interferes  with  cir- 

i  Bril.  Med.  Jour.,  October  13,  1906. 


something  els.>,  Imt  r.-Urnivcly  ilii'v  cjui  Tii.'nn  noibinK  liiit  rickets."  At 
a  Inter  period  the  beading  of  the  ribs  and  oiiier  characteristic  defortnitin  ate 
usually  present.  Roentgenograms  show  not  only  changes  that  may  occur  in 
the  contour  of  the  bones,  but  also  changes  in  the  density  of  the  shadow,  as 
compared  to  the  normal  of  a  child  at  b  corresponding  age. 

Prognosis. — The  evolution  of  rickets  is  a  long  process;  hence  tuotii 
patients  become  weak,  anemic,  and  emaciated.  The  so-called  "fat  rickets" 
a  not  rare.    Innately,  the  disease  tends  to  spontaneous  cure,  which  is  attMiwd 
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from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  year;  but  its  course  may  be  abridged  to  a 
few  months  by  appropriate  treatment.  When  death  occurs,  it  is  usually  oc- 
casioned by  one  or  other  of  the  complications  before  mentioned  (laryngismus 
stridulus,  pneumonia). 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — Simple  means  directed  to  the  antepartum 
causal  factors  in  the  mother  may  be  preventive  of  rickets.  Prophylaxis  also 
embraces  appropriate  feeding  and  other  agencies  that  tend  to  maintain  the 
normal  nutrition  of  infants. 

Hygienic  Management. — Proper  feeding  is  an  important  factor,  and  if 
the  child  cannot  be  satisfactorily  nursed  by  its  mother  and  if  it  is  under  the 
age  of  sLx  months,  a  wet-nurse  should  be  procured.  Should  this  not  be  practi- 
cable, it  must  be  hand-fed,  and  the  best  artificial  food  is  cows*  milk  if  prop>erly 
prepared.  It  is  diluted  to  suit  the  age,  and  I  have  found  that  barley-water, 
when  made  in  the  manner  recommended  by  J.  Lewis  Smith,  may  be  added  to 
milk,  replacing  the  water  most  advantageously.  A  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
barley  flour  is  poured  into  25  teaspoonfuls  (jiij — ^90.0)  of  water,  and  when 
the  mixture  is  lukewarm  10  or  15  drops  of  diastase  (Forbes)  are  added  to  it, 
the  gruel  in  a  few  minutes  becoming  much  thinner  from  the  digestion  of  the 
starch.  The  physician  must  regulate  with  much  precision  the  frequency  of  the 
feeding  and  the  amount  of  food  taken  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The 
stools  are  also  to  be  insp>ected.  If  they  are  green  or  if  curds  appear,  either 
digestion  is  imperfect  or  the  child  is  being  overfed.  Older  children  may  be 
given  the  lighter  meats  freely^  green  vegetables,  and  fruits,  but  these  must 
be  carefully  selected. 

Other  hygienic  details  are  of  little  less  importance  than  a  prop>er  diet. 
The  decubitus  of  the  child  must  be  changed  frequently  so  as  to  prevent 
l)ony  deformities;  moreover,  the  rickety  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk, 
and  to  prevent  his  doing  so  splints  extending  beyond  the  feet  have  been  rec- 
ommended. A  tepid  bath,  warm  clothing,  and  prolonged  daily  stay  in  the 
open  air  are  measures  that  should  not  be  neglected. 

Of  medicinesy  those  that  rank  highest  are  phosphorus,  iron,  and  cod-liver 
oil.  The  official  oleum  phosphoratum  (gr.  y-J-^ — 0.002)  is  used  by  Jacobi. 
Phosphorus  is  highly  spoken  of  by  many  writers.  It  may  be  given  either 
pure  (gr.  ^^^  to  y^^ — 0.0003-0.0006)  or  preferably  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion 
with  sweet  oil  or  cod-liver  oil  for  a  child  under  one  year  old : 

I^.     Olei  phosphorati,  njjx  (0.6); 

Olei  olivse,  q.  s.  ad  fjij  (60.0). — M. 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  after  feeding. 

Kassowitz,  Swetchen,  and  others,  however,  observed  cases  with  cure; 
hence  the  remedy  deserves  a  trial. 

When  it  is  desired  to  administer  cod-liver  oil  and  it  is  not  tolerated  by 
the  stomach,  it  may  be  rubbed  gently  into  the  skin  of  the  thighs  and  trunk. 
Arsenic  in  small  doses  has  proved  to  be  a  capital  remedy  in  selected  cases; 
and  iron,  particularly  in  combination  with  arsenic,  is  indicated  if  anemia  is 
pronounced.  Klotz  recommends  pituitary  extract,  supplementing  it  with 
calcium  carlx)nate  to  supply  material  for  bone  growth.  Grosser  recommends 
subcutaneous  injections  of  calcium  glycerophosphate.  Rohmer  recom- 
mends the  combination  of  high  calcium  doses  (5j  to  ij — 4.0-8.0)  per  day  until 
symptoms  have  disapp(»are<l,  then  alx^ut  gr.  xlv  (3.0)  for  several  months 
with  phosphorized  cod-liver  oil  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis. 

The  numerous  complications  to  which  rachitic  subjects  are  liable  present 
special  indications  which  are  to  be  met  by  the  same  measures  as  when  they 
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arise  under  other  circumstances.  The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind;*and  no  remedy,  however  promising,  that  is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  general  condition  should  be  continued  if  it  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  digestive  disturbance.  Ewart  advises  massage  for  the  abdominal 
atony  and  also  the  use  of  an  elastic  belt,  which  gives  support  to  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  improves  circulation  and  respiration.  The  treatment  of  the 
rachitic  deformities  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  orthopedic  surgeon  and  should 
be  undertaken  early. 


] 
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NUTRITIONAL  DISORDERS 


BERIBERI 

(Endemic  MuUipU  Neuritis;  Kakke;  **Weak  legs**) 

Definition. — Beriberi  is  a  specific  disease  characterized  clinically  by 
fever,  muscular  weakness  followed  by  muscular  atrophy,  pain,  tenderness, 
paresthesia,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  tachycardia,  and  often  general 
anasarca. 

Historical. — Beriberi,  first  recognized  by  Strabo  among  the  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  armies  while  occupying  Arabia  (24  B.  C.)>  was  not  grouped  with 
the  infections  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  this  period 
the  subject  began  to  receive  the  serious  attention  of  Dutch  and  (a  little  later) 
of  Anglo-Indian  writers  and  investigators.  As  stated  by  Osier,  however,  we 
may  date  the  modem  study  of  the  disease  from  Malcolmson's  monograph, 
published  in  Madras  in  1835.  It  remained  for  Sheube  and  Baelz  to  point  out 
that  the  principal  morbid  lesions  are  those  of  a  multiple  peripheral  neuritis. 
It  has  not  been  until  the  last  few  years  that  the  conception  came  into  general 
acknowledgment  that  the  disorder  was  one  of  faulty  nutrition,  and  not  in- 
fectious in  nature. 

Distribution. — ^The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  (1)  Asia,  Japan,  parts  of 
China  and  India,  the  Philippines,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Malay  States;  (2) 
Africa,  and  (3)  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  South  America.  In  these 
places  it  occurs  only  among  the  natives,  whose  staple  carbohydrate  food  is 
rice.  Instances  of  apparent  epidemics  on  ship-board,  in  armies,  and  so  on  have 
been  shown  to  be  due  entirely  to  improper  dietary.  In  England  and  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  it  is  not  uncommon  at  the 
seaports  (Fig.  34). 

Pathology. — ^The  essential  feature  is  the  changes  in  the  nerves;  these 
are  inflammatory  and  degenerative,  involving  the  medullary  sheaths  and 
axis-cylinders.  In  addition  to  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  pneumogastric  and 
phrenic  may  be  affected.  Degeneration  in  the  muscles  also  occurs,  and,  not 
uncommonly,  serous  effusions  and  edema.  The  right  heart  is  frequently 
h>'pertrophied. 

Etiology. — ^Largely  through  the  researches  of  Funk,  Osborne,  Mendel, 
and  others  it  has  l^en  shown  that  definite  substances  besides  the  proteins, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  salts,  and  liquids  must  be  present  in  the  food  in  order  to 
insure  growth,  development,  and  the  normal  carrying  on  of  the  bodily  functions. 
To  these  substances  Funk  applied  the  name  "vitamins,"  and  the  disorders 
produced  by  their  absence  from  the  food  have  been  termed  nutritional  disorders, 
the  adiaminosea,  the  dietary  diseases,  and  similar  terms.  These  substances 
in  a  few  instances  have  been  isolated  in  a  pure  state.  They  occur  in  combina- 
tion usually  with  the  protein  portion  of  the  food,  but  are  called  upon  to  play 
an  important  r6le  in  the  starch  metabolism.  They  are  necessary  for  the 
correct  nourishment  of  an  individual.     Beriberi  has  been  more  carefully 
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studied  than  any  of  these  disorders  and  has  been  "fairty  definitely  attributed 
to  be  due  to  the  absence  from  an  unbalanced  rice  diet  of  certain  vitamins 
contained  in  the  coatings  of  rice  grains  but  which  are  removed  in  the  procen 
of  milling."'  The  coatings  thus  removed  in  polishing  rice  are  the  pericarp, 
the  outer  layer,  and  the  aleurone  layer,  the  next  coat  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  fat.  The  evidence  that  beriberi  arises  under  these  conditions  is 
based  upon  the  following  facts:  A  diet  of  polished  rice  will  produce  beriberi 
in  man  in  about  three  months.  Polyneuritis  gallinarum  can  also  be  produced 
in  fowls  by  feeding  polished  rice.  In  the  Philippines  the  chief  cause  of  infantile 
mortality  is  the  so-called  infantile  beriberi,  a  disorder  occurring  in  sucklings 
of  mothers  who  are  the  victims  of  beriberi,  or  who  had  it  at  one  time  and  char* 
acterized  by  the  absence  of  paralysis  and  a  tendency  to  oliguria.     The  dis- 


order is  often  ciireil  simplj-  l>y  the  administration  of  extracts  of  rice  potiihings. 
A  striking  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  in  Jupun  followed  the  introduction 
of  an  improved  <liclary. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  that  seems  to  indicate  the  true  etiology  of  the  db- 
or<ler  their  still  exists  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Loveluci-'  describes  a  polyneuritis,  which  is  both  clinically  and  a 
indi.stinguisliahle  from  beriberi,  occurring  in  non-rice-eating  y 

Lebredo'  reported  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  li 
1914  in  the  hospital  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  in 
crew  of  an  English  ship  from  India.     He  found  that  animals  ' 

ijour.  Amcr.  Mnl.  Aisor..  .April  22,  1916.  p,  1314. 

'  Amn.  Jour.  Tropiral  Diacascs  and  Prn-rnl.  Aled.,  .lugust,  ! 

•  Beviala  de  Mcdicina  ilc  llabana,  Januar)-,  1916. 
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had  been  used  by  human  beings  who  developed  the  disease  also  manifested 
beriberi  symptoms.  A  starch-modifying  germ  was  isolated  from  the  rice; 
it  had  spores  that  resisted  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Lebredo  is  inclined  to 
think  that  this  germ  is  found  naturally  in  rice  and  does  no  harm  so  long  as  the 
starch  is  protected  by  the  hull  (pericarp).  More  cases  occur  among  males 
than  females,  and  the  decade  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  furnishes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Symptoms. — Four  clinical  varieties  are  recognized: 

1.  Atrophic  Form. — ^This  is  characterized  by  muscular  weakness ^  slowly 
developing,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk,  rarely  extending 
to  the  arms,  head,  and  neck.  Atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles  quickly  ensues, 
with  loss  of  the  deep  reflexes.  The  extensors  are  more  profoundly  involved 
than  the  flexors.  There  are  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  muscles  and  over  the 
nerve-trunks.  The  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present.  Sensory 
phenomena  are  constant,  such  as  zones  of  anesthesia  and  paresthesia  over  the 
affected  parts.  Slight  dropsy  may  arise.  In  cases  of  the  paralytic  form  that 
recover  convalescence  is  protracted. 

2.  The  Wet  or  Dropsical  Form.— The  earlier  or  later  development  of 
general  anasarca  with  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs  characterizes  the  wet 
iform.  The  swelling  may  be  enormous  and  obscure  the  wasting,  which,  however, 
is  less  marked  than  in  the  atrophic  variety.  The  urine  contains  no  albumin 
and  the  edema  is  firmer  than  that  of  nephritis.  Dyspnea,  cardiac  paipitaiion, 
and  tachycardia  are  commonly  present. 

3.  The  Acute,  Cardiac  (Pernicious)  Form. — ^This  serious  type  may  develop 
acutely  either  as  a  primary  affection  or  secondary  to  a  mild  form  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  predominating  features  are  cardiac  palpitation,  marked  dyspnea, 
and  indications  of  progressive  cardiac  failure.  A  moderate  leukocytosis  is 
usually  present;  this  was  true  of  my  cases.  The  urine  may  be  scanty  or  suj)- 
pressed,  while  the  presence  of  indican  in  large  amounts  may  be  noted.  The 
duration  may  be  brief,  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  but  oftener,  perhaps, 
extending  over  several  weeks.^ 

4.  The  Mild  or  Rudimentary  Form. — The  initial  symptoms  may  be  catarrhal 
in  nature,  to  which  are  soon  added  the  characteristic  features — pain^  weakness 
in  the  legs,  paresthesia,  cardiac  palpitation,  and  possibly  malleolar  edema.  Mild 
cases  may  be  the  forerunners  of  the  typ>es  previously  described,  including 
acute  j)ernicious  beriberi.  The  disease  is  often  associated  with  malaria,  the 
result  of  a  blood  examination  in  4  cases  in  my  care  having  shown  the  Plas- 
modium in  3,  or  75  j)er  cent. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  offers  no  practical  difficulty  except  in  sporadic  cases, 
in  which  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise  (e.  g.,  the  country  or  region 
from  which  the  patient  may  have  come)  are  unknown.  The  epidemic  form 
is  easily  recognized.  The  grouping  of  the  symptoms  of  j)eripheral  neuritis 
with  edema,  absence  of  deep  reflexes,  and  threatening  cardiac  dilatation  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  in  any  case. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Other  forms  of  infectious  polyneuritis  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  the  j)eculiar  endemic  or  epidemic  status,  the 
visceral  symptoms,  the  edema,  and  of  the  transudation  in  the  serous  sacs. 
In  alcoholic  neuritis  the  j)eculiar  history  and  such  characteristics  as  the  prev- 
alence of  painful  features  and  trembling  are  noted;  in  diphtheritic  multiple 
neuritis  the  velum  palati  is  involved. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  course  is  interrupted  by  periods  of 
aggravation  and  apparent  pauses.  The  prognosis  is  mainly  dej)endent  on  the 
intensity  of  the  infection,  the  presence  or  absence  of  associated  diseases,  and 
»  "Beriberi,  with  Report  of  Cases,"  Anders,  The  Medical  BuUetin, 
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the  circumstances  of  the  individual  patient.  The  particular  variety  present 
in  the  case  in  hand  influences  greatly  die  outlook,  e.  g.,  the  cardiac  or  pernicious 
form  being  highly  threatening  to  life.  Again,  the  anatomic  seat  of  the  nerves 
implicated  decidedly  aflfects  the  prognosis. 

The  mortality  differs  with  the  seasons  and  locality.  In  Japan  the  death- 
rate  is  only  12.5  per  cent.,  while  among  the  Chinese  and  Brazilians  it  is  mudi 
higher. 

Treatment. — 1.  Prophylaxis. — ^This  depends  entirely  upon  a  proper 
diet.  The  rice,  when  constituting  the  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  individual, 
should  not  be  polished.  Better  yet  is  a  liberal  mixed  diet  with  plenty  of  fresh 
food,  particularly  the  leguminous  vegetables. 

2.  General  Treatment. — In  mild  and  chronic  cases  a  change  of  diet  is 
usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  Food  subjected  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, as  in  canning,  should  be  avoided,  but  undermilled  rice  is  permitted. 
In  more  severe  cases  an  extract  of  rice  polishings  is  recommended  by  Vedder. 
Likewise  in  infantile  beriberi  an  extract  of  rice  polishing  may  be  given  the 
child,  who  should  be  fed  on  animal  milk.  Drugs  are  indicated  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  complications.  In  cases  in  which  serious  cardiac  dilatation 
supervenes,  venesection  for  its  immediate  effect  is  often  effective  in  saving  life. 
Many  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  in  acute  forms  (dyspnea,  pain,  nausea) 
are  benefited  by  the  use  of  morphin  hypodermically.  The  dropsy  of  the 
cardiac  cases  requires  rest  and  saline  laxatives,  followed  by  digitalis  (ii|v-x 
of  the  tinct.  every  third  hour).  For  the  so-called  cardiac  seizures,  nitroglycerin 
or  inhalations  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  are  recommended.  The  atrophied  muscles 
should  be  treated  with  electricity  and  massage,  and  strychnin  with  tonics 
is  indicated  for  the  same  condition. 

The  patient  should  occupy  a  secluded  room  with  little  light  and  a  carefuUy 
regulated  temp>erature.  A  single  nurse  will  suffice,  and  all  sources  of  external 
irritation  should  be  avoided.  A  nourishing  diet  is  demanded,  and  rectal 
feeding  must  be  instituted  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  food  cannot  be  administered 
jxr  orarriy  or  the  food  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  small  stomach-tube  or 
catheter  passed  through  the  nostril.  Stimulants  hypodermically  should  not 
be  spared  when  the  heart's  action  becomes  quick  and  feeble.  The  spasms  are 
best  controlled  by  chloroform  inhalations,  and  during  the  intervals  the  patient 
should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  morphin,  administered  subcutaneously. 
Kintzing^  reports  excellent  results  from  a  solution  of  pure  phenol  (10  per  cent. 
strength)  in  sterile  water.  Of  this  solution  the  adult  dose  employed  was 
10  drops  diluted,  by  hypodermic  injection  deep  into  the  muscles,  and  rep>eated 
every  three  hours  in  the  beginning,  increasing  the  interval  as  improvement 
manifested  itself.  Among  other  capital  remedies  are  chloral  hydrate  and 
Calabar  bean.  The  former  may  be  exhibited  by  rectal  injection  (gr.  xl — 2.6 
at  a  (lose),  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours  until  the  spasm  is 
overcome.  The  heart,  however,  must  be  carefully  guarded.  Rarely  chlore- 
tone,  potassium  bromid,  curare,  nitrite  of  amyl,  belladonna,  and  cannabis 
indica  are  useful. 


SCORBUTUS 

(Scimnj) 

Definition. — A    nutritional    disorder,    dependent    upon    dietetic    errors, 

and  characterized  by  anemia,  (^xeessive  weakness,  spongy  gums,  a  tendency 
to  mucocutaneous  lieniorrhages,  and  a  brawny  induration  affecting  cliiefly 

^New  York  Med,  Jour.,  December  23,  1911. 
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the  muscles  of  the  calves  and  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thighs.  Scorbutus  and 
rickets,  distinct  affections,  often  coexist. 

Pathology. — ^Evidences  of  profound  anemia  are  found  upon  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blood,  which  is  thin  and  dark,  but  there  is  no  leukocytosis. 
The  skin  may  show  spots  of  subcutaneous  hemorrhage  (ecchymoses),  but  the 
most  characteristic  hemorrhage  is  that  under  the  periosteum  of  the  femora. 
Bleeding  into  the  articulations  and  muscles  may  also  at  times  be  noted,  and 
occasionally  the  serous  membranes  are  the  seat  of  hemorrhages,  as  well  as  the 
internal  organs.  Submucous  hemorrhages  are  extremely  common.  The 
intestinal  mucosa  may  also  present  ulcers.  The  gums  are  swollen,  spongy, 
dark  in  color,  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  the  teeth  may  be  loose  or  missing. 
The  epiphyses,  particularly  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femora,  may  be  congested 
and  even  detached.  The  spleen  is  soft  and  swollen.  The  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys  sometimes  show  fatty  and  often  parenchymatous  degeneration. 

Etiology. — ^Incidence. — In  former  times  scurvy  was  very  prevalent 
among  sailors  at  sea  and  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  epidemics  were  common. 
However,  it  has  declined  in  importance  as  a  disease  incident  both  to  sea- 
life  and  to  armies;  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Wise,  it  would  seem  that  changing 
physiologic  and  economic  conditions  may  cause  it  to  be  dreaded  on  land  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  on  the  sea.  Osier  states  that  the  disease  is  not  infrequent 
among  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  Italian  miners  in  Pennsylvania.  Scurvy 
is  still  common,  |>articularly  in  portions  of  Russia  (Hoffman)  and  elsewhere 
also,  sweeping  through  prisons,  barracks,  almshouses,  and  other  institutions 
of  like  kind. 

Bacteriology. — ^Testi  and  Beri  have  isolated  a  micro-organism  which  has 
been  cultivated  and  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  producing  in  the 
latter  pathologic  lesions  and  symptoms  simulating  closely  those  of  scurvy. 
The  microbe  is  perfectly  round  and  is  a  diplococcus.  These  experiments 
require  confirmation. 

Predisposing  Causes. — ^The  chief  factor  is  an  unsuitable  dietary  long  con- 
tinued. Prolonged  abstinence  from  fresh  food,  as  fruits,  vegetables,  or  even 
milk  and  meat,  will  cause  scurvy.  These  foods  apparently  contain  a  substance, 
a  vitamin,  which  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  bodily  functions 
normally.  In  a  p>erson  who  has  scurvy  their  addition  to  the  dietary  will 
promptly  cure  the  disease.  The  lack  of  this  vitamin  exercises  a  profound 
effect  on  mineral  metabolism,  according  to  Baumann  and  Howard,*  and  is 
analogous  to  that  seen  when  the  parathyroids  are  removed,  that  is,  nitrogen, 
calcium,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  excretion  is  abnormally  high.  Magnesium 
is  retained,  while  sodium  and  potassium  are  not  noteworthily  affected. 

Debilitating  influences,  as  unhygienic  surroundings,  excessive  muscular 
exercise,  humidity,  and  cold,  often  play  no  mean  r61e  in  causing  scurvy  when 
the  food  is  improper.  Mental  anxiety  and  depression  seem  to  have  etiologic 
significance.  The  old  are  very  susceptible,  and  all  ages  are  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease. Sex  has  no  special  influence  upon  scorbutus.  Starvation  does  not 
predispose  to  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — Scurvy  has  a  slow  onset.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
generally  a  swelling  around  the  eyes,  over  which  the  skin  has  the  color  of  a 
bruise,  and  a  pale  face,  which  looks  bloated  and  wears  an  apathetic  expression. 
There  is  noticeable  almost  from  the  start  a  gradually  increasing  debility, 
emaciation,  an  inability  to  perform  mental  or  physical  labor,  and  despondency. 
The  patient  experiences  arthritic  and  muscular  rheumatoid  pains  and  dyspnea 
on  slight  exertion. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  gums  swell,  sometimes  enormously,  and  become 

^  Proceed,  Amer.  Soc.  Clin,  Imfestigation^  1916,  p.  32. 
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spongy,  bleeding  most  readily.  They  may  become  ulcerated,  and  may  be, 
diough  rarely,  fungoid  in  appearance.  The  teeth  often  become  loose,  and  in 
rare  cases  drop  out.  The  breath  emits  an  offensive  odor  that  b  sometimes  due 
to  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  The  ton^v£  swells,  though  it  is  usually  clean  and  often 
pale.  In  the  mouth  may  be  observed  submucous  hemorrhages  in  many  cases. 
There  is  loss  of  appetite,  but  the  digestion  is  usually  good;  there  may,  however, 
be  constipation  or  diarrhea,  more  frequently  the  former.  Albertoni  has 
shown  that  in  scurvy  of  a  protracted  course  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
absent  from  the  gastric  juice,  and  that  the  total  acidity  is  much  reduced,  but 
this  is  so  neither  in  every  case  nor  at  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Scorindie 
dysentery  has  been  described  by  certain  writers.  The  skin  is  dry  and  of  a  muddy 
color,  blended  occasionally  with  a  greenish  or  greenish-yellow  tinge.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  petechice  and  ecchymoses  appear  upon  the  legs,  ar- 
ranging themselves  about  the  hair-follicles.  These  may  also  come  out  later 
on  the  tnmk  and  upper  extremities.  Submucous  hemorrhages  may  give  rise 
to  circiunscribed  swellings,  and  subperiosteal  hemorrhages  may  occur  and 
engender  node-like  protuberances.  There  may  be  frequently  noticed  a  peculiar 
brawny  induration  due  to  extensive  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  musdes 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  most  marked  in  the  hams  and  calves.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  without  considerable  pain,  particularly  if  the  parts  be  touched,  and 
in  severe  cases  bullae  and  vibices  may  be  seen,  as  in  a  recent  case  of  my  own. 
Hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  channels  of  the  body  occur  and  epistaxis  is 
frequent.  In  bad  cases  hematuria,  also  melena  and  rarely  hematemesis,  may 
be  observed.  Blood  may  be  effused  into  the  serous  membranes,  accompanied 
sometimes  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the  latter;  also  into  the  lungs,  which 
are  rarely  the  seat  of  secondary  pneumonia.  Pulmonary  infarction  occurs,  but 
is  a  rare  event.  Hemoptysis  may  be  a  symptom  of  the  lung  complications  or 
may  occur  as  an  independent  phenomenon. 

The  heart  may  present  symptoms,  such  as  palpitation,  feeble  impulse, 
arhythmia,  and  sometimes  a  basic  blood-murmur,  but  these  are  without 
diagnostic  importance.  The  pulse  is  soft,  small,  and  on  exertion  much  ac- 
celerated. Heitz  found  a  tendency  to  anemia,  with  whites  somewhat  below 
normal  and  slight  polynucleosis.  The  iemperaiure  is  sometimes  subnormal, 
and  the  presence  of  fever  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  existence  of  some  com- 
plication. 

The  nervous  symptoms,  aside  from  the  profound  mental  depression,  are  not 
prominent.  Insomnia  may  l>e  a  distressing  symptom.  Delirium  (late)  is 
sometimes  witnessed.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  may  sup>ervene.  Both  night- 
blindness  and  day-blindness  are  among  the  rarer  and  extraordinary  ocular 
features. 

The  urinary  syviptovis  vary  in  different  cases.  Albuminuria  is  common. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  increased,  the  color  high,  and  solid  constit- 
uents diminished,  except  the  phosphates,  which  are  abundant.  Albertoni 
found  the  proportion  of  chlorids  less  than  the  normal,  while  other  investigators 
claim  that  the  percentage  is  high.  Nephritis  may  occur  as  a  complication. 
The  bones  in  long-standing  cases  may  l)e  congested  and  sometimes  necrotic, 
and  the  epiphyses  may  separate  from  the  shafts.  In  one  of  my  cases  an  old 
cicatrix  reopened. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  upon  the  following  points:  the  history,  the 
peculiar  facies,  the  spongy  and  swollen  gums,  the  gingival  and  deepHseated 
cutaneous  hemorrhages,  the  progressive  loss  of  strength  and  energy,  great 
mental  depression,  and  the  speedy  recovery  after  an  appropriate  regimen. 
Scurvy  will  be  distinguished  from  purpura  under  the  description  of  the  latter 
disease. 
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Prognosis. — ^Unless  far  advanced,  the  prognosis  generally  becomes 
good  upon  the  institution  of  correct  dietetic  principles.  If  the  disease  has 
made  extensive  inroads,  the  danger  to  life  is  considerable.  The  gravity  of 
the  internal  symptoms  (particularly  pulmonary)  is  far  greater  than  of  the  ex- 
ternal, and,  indeed,  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  a  favorable  omen.  Certain 
complications  augur  a  serious  termination,  such  as  pneumonia,  hemorrhagic 
infarctions  of  the  lung,  pleurisy  with  bloody  effusion,  dysentery,  acute  nephritis, 
etc. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — By  carrying  out  the  known  means  of  pre- 
vention the  disease  has  been  diminished  more  than  90  per  cent,  among  mariners 
and  soldiers.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of 
governmental  regulations  which  demand  that  an  adequate  supply  of  anti- 
scorbutic articles  of  food  must  be  provided  for  military  campaigns  and  for 
long  sea-voyages.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  readily  transported  in 
hermetically  sealed  jars  or  cans. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — The  chief  indication  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables.  Of  the  former,  two  or  three  lemons  daily  or 
oranges  and  other  fruits  suffice  to  work  a  surprising  degree  of  improvement  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  Baumann  and  Howard's  experiments  show  that  the 
loss  of  various  food  constituents  through  the  feces  is  lessened  when  fruit 
juices  are  added  to  the  diet.  Antiscorbutic  vegetables  (potatoes,  water-cress, 
raw  cabbage,  lettuce,  sauer-kraut)  in  liberal  quantity  should  also  be  given. 
Meats,  eggs,  milk,  and  farinaceous  dishes  are  not  to  be  prohibited,  since  the 
patients  require  all  forms  of  food;  but  if  the  digestive  power  be  feeble  it  is 
advisable  to  begin  with  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  conjoined  with  meat- 
juice,  egg-white,  milk,  and  light  farinaceous  articles,  adding  the  stronger  forms 
of  animal  food  and  fresh  vegetables  when  improvement  is  noted.  We  may 
assist  the  digestive  function  by 'the  use  of  simple  bitters,  strychnin,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  hematinics  are  sometimes  indicated. 

Special  symptoms  may  call  for  appropriate  measures.  Constipation  re- 
quires simply  an  enema.  On  the  other  handi  diarrhea  presents  an  indication 
for  intestinal  antiseptic  and  astringent  remedies.  The  oral  condition  varies, 
hence  the  measures  to  relieve  it  vary  also;  but  if  ulcers  be  present,  the  solution 
of  potassium  chlorate  is  best.  For  swelling  of  the  gums  the  application  by 
means  of  a  cotton  swab  of  tannic  acid  (2  per  cent.)  or  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(2  to  5  per  cent.)  is  serviceable.  A  combination  of  boric  and  carbolic  acids  in 
a  solution  of  suitable  strength  may  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash.  If  copious  hemor- 
rhages occur,  hemostatics  are  eminently  useful.  The  various  complications 
must  be  met  by  the  usual  measures,  according  to  their  nature. 

Infantile  Scorbutus 

{Barlow's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  nutritional  disease,  characterized  by  the  same  symptoms 
as  scurvy  in  adults. 

Pathology. — The  bones  are  thickened  and  excessively  sensitive  owing  to 
a  marked  suhptTiosteal  hemorrhage,  with  more  or  less  maceration  and  want  of 
firmness,  between  the  epiphysis  and  shaft.  The  muscles  may  be  the  seat  of 
effusion.  The  heart  is  frequently  hyj)ertrophied  and  dilated,  particularly 
the  ri^ht  ventricle.     The  lesions  of  rickets  are  often  associated. 

The  nature  of  the  affection  is  similar  to  that  of  adult  scurvy  except  in  a  few 
minor  details.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  certain  antiscorbutic  substances  in 
the  dietary.     As  a  result  of  this  the  characteristic  symptoms  occur.     These 
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may  be  reproduced  in  animals  by  feeding  with  a  scurvy  diet.    The  dose  rela- 
tionship of  scurvy  with  beriberi  has  been  pointed  out  by  Darling  and  by  Hess. 

Etiology. — Scurvy  is  largely  confined  to  hand-fed  infants,  especially  those 
reared  upon  the  numerous  infant  foods  which  have  been  foisted  upon  the  mar- 
ket, including  condensed  milk,  etc.  Louis  Starr,  Jacobi,  and  others  have 
shown  that  it  sometimes  follows  the  prolonged  use  of  sterilized  milk,  althou^ 
the  etiologic  importance  of  the  latter  food  has  been  overemphasised.  An 
investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society*  showed  that 
of  379  cases  the  majority  occurred  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
months  inclusive,  and  that  the  disease  has  a  greater  tendency  to  occur  among 
the  rich  or  well-to-do.  "The  farther  a  food  is  removed  in  character  from  the 
natural  food  of  a  child,  the  more  likely  its  use  is  to  be  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  scurvv." 

Symptoms. — ^The  skin  presents  the  muddy  color  peculiar  to  the  disease 
in  adults.  The  patient  may  be  well  nourished,  but  more  often  there  is  a 
tendency  to  wasting^  and  other  symptoms  of  impaired  nutrition  appear, 
particularly  irritability  and  disinclination  to  exertion.  The  more  character- 
istic features  appear  after  one  or  two  months,  and  the  child  cries  when  handled, 
esp>ecially  on  touching  the  lower  limbs.  About  the  same  time  there  is  an  ir- 
regularly cylindric  swelling  of  one  of  the  thighs  due  to  subperiosteal  effusion. 
Soon  the  other  limb  is  similarly  involved,  though  not  always  to  a  like  degree. 
At  first  the  legs  are  flexed,  but  later  they  become  straightened  and  sli^dy 
everted  on  account  of  the  progressive  hemorrhage  or  separation  of  the  epiphyses. 
The  bones  in  other  portions  of  the  body  may  be  involved  secondarily  in  more 
or  less  rapid  succession,  but  the  swellings  are  less  marked  than  in  the  lower 
limbs.  Later,  if  the  teeth  be  present,  the  gums  may  swell  and  become  spongy. 
Ecchymoses  in  the  form  of  petechise  appear  upon  the  skin  surface,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  eyes.  Other  important  findings  include  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  edema  not  only  in  the  eyelids  but  also  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  increase  of  the  reflexes,  and  roentgenologic  findings.  The  first  defi- 
nite finding  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  is  the  "white  line"  of  Frankel, 
which  is  shown  l)y  the  roentgen  ray  at  the  epiphyseal  ends  of  the  long  Iwnes. 
Later  on  in  the  disease  the  subperiosteal  hemorrhages  may  also  be  shomi 
by  roentgenography.  Barlow  describes  a  remarkable  ocular  phenomenon: 
"There  develops  a  rather  sudden  swelling  of  one  eyebrow,  with  puffiness  and 
very  slight  staining  of  the  upper  lid.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  other  lid 
presents  similar  appearances,  though  often  of  less  severity.  The  ocular  con- 
junctivae may  show  a  little  ecchymosis  or  may  l^  quite  free."  Hemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  surfaces  may  finally  put  in  an  appearance.  Hess  has  shown 
that  this  tendency  to  hemorrhage  is  due  to  disturbance  of  the  vessel  walb 
rather  than  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself,  whereby  normal  coagulation  is 
altered. 

Diagnosis. — To  distinguish  rickets  from  infantile  scurvy  Barlow's 
brief  though  clear  aggregation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  disease  may 
be  quoted:  "(1)  Predominance  of  lower-limb  affection,  in  which  there  is  im- 
mobility going  on  to  pseudoparalysis;  excessive  tenderness;  general  swelling 
of  the  lower  limbs;  skin  shiny  and  tense,  but  seldom  pitting,  and  not  character- 
ized by  undue  local  heat;  on  subsidence  revealing  a  deep  thickening  of  the 
shafts,  also  liability  to  fracture  near  the  epiphysis.  (2)  Swelling  of  the  gums 
about  erupted  teeth  only,  varying  from  definite  sponginess  to  a  minute,  tran- 
sient ecchymosis." 

In  incipient  and  anomalous  cases  there  is  danger  of  diagnosticating  rheuma- 
tism when  scurvy  is  really  the  condition  present  (Griffith). 

»  Med.  Record,  July  2,  1898. 
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Prognosis. — ^Favorable,  even  in  well-established  instances,  if  brought 
under  the  proper  regimen. 

Treatment. — An  antiscorbutic  dietary — mother's  milk  or  fresh  cows' 
milk,  meat-juice,  and  orange-  or  lemon-juice — successfully  meets  the  main 
indication.  Hess  and  Fish  speak  in  favor  of  potato-water  as  a  diluent  instead 
of  barley-water.  If  there  be  systemic  exhaustion — a  condition  that  is  not 
infrequent — gentle  stimulation  with  brandy  (highly  diluted)  and  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  are  pre-eminent  among  the  measures  to  be  employed.  Iron, 
arsenic,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  needful  to  complete  the  cure,  but  usually  the 
simple  means  already  mentioned  will  prove  efiPective.  It  may  also  be  well  to 
give  the  child  an  extra  amount  of  lime  as  presented  by  the  glycerophosphate 
of  lime  in  0.05  gm.  (gr.  })  powder  three  times  daily.  The  limbs,  especially 
the  lower,  may  claim  attention.  Local  treatment,  however,  is  rarely  necessary, 
except  there  be  separation  of  the  epiphyses,  when  suitable  splints  are  to  be 
applied.  Infants  fed  on  a  diet  of  pasteurized  milk  should  be  given  antiscor- 
butics, such  as  orange-juice  or  potato-water,  as  a  prophylactic. 
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Definition. — Chronic  nutritional  disturbance  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
diet  of  certain  necessary  constituents.  The  disease  was  at  one  time  believed 
to  be  confined  to  southern  European  countries,  but  recent  extensive  studies 
in  the  United  States  have  shown  that  it  is  not  only  extremely  prevalent  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  bat  also  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Pathology. — Structural  changes  have  been  found  in  the  cord — e.  ^., 
degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  in  the  dorsal  region  and  of  the  posterior 
columns  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions — fatty  degeneration  and  ulceration 
of  the  viscera,  more  particularly  the  intestines;  and  skin  lesions,  including 
erythema  of  the  skin,  which  goes  on  to  desquamation,  pigmentation,  and 
ulceration. 

Etiology. — The  disease  usually  attacks  the  young.  Negroes  are  less 
frequently  affected  than  whites.  The  sex  is  more  frequently  female  than  male, 
while  season  seems  to  play  a  small  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  The 
inmates  of  asylums  and  the  poorer  class  who  depend  largely  upon  corn  meal  as 
a  staple  for  dietary  are  most  frequently  affected. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  disorder  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and 
a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  upon  it.  Up  to  within  the  past  few 
years  Sambon's  theory  that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  a  type  of  specific 
parasite-carrying  mosquito  was  very  generally  accepted.  More  recent  study, 
however,  by  numerous  investigators  and  observers,  including  Siler,  Garrison 
and  MacNeal,  Wood,  Vedder,  and  others,  has  shown  that  the  disease  is  truly  a 
deficiency  disease.  Dr.  Vedder*  summarizes  briefly  his  conclusions,  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  disease  is  a  deficiency  disease:  There  is  a  distinct  similarity 
between  pellagra,  l)eriberi,  and  scurvy,  well  known  deficiency  diseases;  the 
evidence  that  has  l)een  presented  as  proof  of  the  infectious  nature  of  pellagra 
can  be  explained  by  the  deficiency  hypothesis;  a  deficiency  is  present  in  the 
diets  of  most  pellagrins  as  a  result  of  too  frequent  use  of  wheat  flour  in  asso- 
ciation with  cornmeal,  salt  meats,  and  canne<l  foods,  which  are  known  to  be 
deficient  in  vitamins.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  deficiency  disease  is  extremely 
plausible. 

>  Arch,  Inter.  Med.,  1916,  xviii,  137. 
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In  recent  years  the  diet  of  the  people  of  the  South  has  been  greatly  modified. 
As  Wood  has  pointed  out,  com  used  to  be  crushed  between  two  stones  and  the 
only  portions  removed  were  the  coarse  particles  of  the  husk,  while  in  the  modem 
methods  of  making  commeal  the  com  is  subject  to  heat,  after  which  the 
grain  is  degerminatized  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  germ,  husk,  and  hull  of 
the  com  is  removed,  leaving  a  finely  granulated  commeal  known  as  milled 
meal.  By  this  modem  process  of  milling  the  vitamin-containing  portion  of 
the  com  is  discarded.  In  addition  to  this,  the  poorer  classes  use  too  finely 
ground  commercial  wheat  flour  when  they  use  flour  other  than  commeal, 
which  is  also  deficient  in  vitamins.  The  experimental  proof  of  the  patho- 
genesis can  be  found,  for  example,  in  the  paper  by  Wood.* 

Symptoms. — At  the  beginning  are  languor,  debility,  indigestion,  anorexia, 
vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhea.  This  is  soon  followed  by  erythema, 
pain,  and  roughness  of  the  skin.  Exfoliation  of  the  latter  reveals  a  suppurating 
surface.  The  erythema  affects  usually  the  exposed  parts,  beginning  on  the 
backs  of  the  hands,  the  face,  neck,  and  sometimes  the  feet.  At  first  the  in- 
volved areas  resemble  an  ordinary  sunburn,  later  becoming  darker  and  des- 
quamating, leaving  behind  some  degree  of  pigmentation.  In  some  instances 
bullae  and  vesicles  may  appear.  Recurrences  are  common  and  lead  to  puffy 
swelling  and  a  thickened,  indurated  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is  now  darker 
in  color.  Finally,  atrophy  of  the  skin  may  occur.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  becomes  inflamed,  with  shedding  of  epithelium,  leaving 
behind  a  raw  surface  so  that  mastication  is  painful.  Both  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  and  pepsin  are  either  deficient  in,  or  absent  from,  the  gastric  contents, 
but  trypsin  (sometimes  in  very  considerable  concentration)  is  almost  always 
present.     Indicanuria,  which  may  be  well  marked,  is  not  uncommon. 

In  severe  cases  paresthesia,  spasms,  paraplegia  (p.  1086),  headadie, 
backache,  delirium,  and  a  suicidal  mania  may  occur.  Singer  claims  that 
mental  disturbances  occur  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Idiocy  and  profound 
cachexia  may  result  from  numerous  attacks. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  course  of  p>ellagara  is  slow  and  inter- 
rupted by  recurrences.  The  prognosis  is  usually  more  severe  in  the  aged  and  in 
more  severe  forms.  Siler  and  his  associates  in  their  Spartanburg  County 
studies  have  shown  that  the  death-rate  in  the  vear  of  initial  attack  was  15.8 
per  cent.,  with  a  much  higher  proportion  among  the  negroes  than  the  whites. 
In  children  the  death-rate  in  the  year  of  initial  attack  was  very  low. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  is  a  correction  of  the  dietary.  As 
Wood  has  shown,  proper  dietary  will  relieve  and  cure  a  great  majority  of 
earlier  cases,  and  will  relieve  and  improve  far  advanced  cases  even  after  struc- 
tural changes  have  occurred  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  nervous  system,  although, 
of  course,  treatment  is  of  no  avail  in  causing  any  change  in  these  systems. 
The  vitamin  deficiency  in  the  grain  food  may  be  replaced,  says  Wood,  "by 
abundant  protein  diet,  fresh  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  other  expensive  foods,  but 
it  is  possible  apparently  to  treat  patients  simply  by  feeding  them  grain  which 
has  not  been  decorticated."  In  other  words,  the  feeding  of  the  whole  grain  is 
essential. 

Systemic  treatment  includes  iron  and  arsenic,  the  latter,  more  particularly, 
in  the  form  of  sodium  eacodvlate. 

^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  1916,  clii,  813. 
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DISEASES   OF   THE   BLOOD   AND 
THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 


L  The  Primary  or  Essential  Anemias 

Primary  anemias  constitute  those  forms  in  which,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  of  their  etiology  and  pathology  goes,  no  other  tissues  or  organs 
than  the  blood  and  the  blood-making  organs  are  either  at  fault  or  are  directly 
affected.  Future  investigations  of  the  life  history  of  the  blood  may  reveal 
the  exact  causation  of  what  are  now  regarded  as  primary  or  essential  anemias, 
and  thus  permit  of  a  clearer  discrimination  and  a  more  accurate  classification. 

CHLOROSIS 

{Green  Sickness) 

Definition. — A  blood  disease,  occurring  chiefly  in  adolescent  females, 
dependent  upon  defective  hemogenesis,  and  characterized  principally  by  a 
deficiency  of  hemoglobin  in  the  red  corpuscles.  Chlorosis  is  steadily  diminish- 
ing in  fiequency  of  occurrence. 

Patholog^^. — It  is  so  seldom  that  death  occurs  in  cases  of  chlorosis  that 
autopsies  of  this  disease  have  not  been  frequent  enough  to  determine  definitely 
the  nature  of  the  findings.  There  is  no  loss  of  fat  in  the  body,  but  signs  of 
physical  degeneration  and  disorders  of  development  are  quite  common,  hyjx)- 
plasia  of  the  vascular  system  and  of  the  genital  organs  seeming  to  be  the  most 
prominent.  Incurable  cases  of  chlorosis  are  nearly  always  characterized 
by  anomalies  of  the  blood-vessels  and  genitalia  (Rokitansky).  Virchow  has 
also  shown  that  congenital  arrest  of  development  of  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries, 
as  indicated  by  their  small  size,  their  soft  and  elastic  walls,  is  quite  constant 
in  chlorotics.  The  uterus  (especially)  and  adnexa  manifest  the  hypoplasia, 
and  yellowish  spots  and  streaks  of  fatty  degeneration  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  intima  of  the  arteries.  The  cardiac  muscle  is  softened,  the  whole  heart 
is  dilated,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  usually  somewhat  hypertrophied. 

Etiolog^y. — Chlorosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  girls  at  or  near  puberty, 
and  also  may  api)ear  between  that  period  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  It  usually  happens  that  the  condition  dates  from  a  scanty  menstrua- 
tion, beginning  late  in  the  "teens,"  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  amenorrhea 
is  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  a  cause,  being  rather  an  effect  of  the  underlying 
blood  disorder.  Blondes  are  oftener  affected  than  brunettes.  In  males  the 
disease  is  rare. 

Such  unhygienic  conditions  as  bad  air,  dimly  lighted  rooms,  a  lack  of  nutri- 
tious food  and  outdoor  exercise,  a  sedentary  occupation,  excessive  tea  and  coffee 
drinking;  l>odily  fatigue,  as  from  stair-climbing  and  standing  in  constrained 
positions  without  intervals  of  rest — all  these  predispose  to  the  disease.  And 
yet  girls  living  amid  the  most  luxurious  and  favorable  surroundings  have  had 
chlorosis. 
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Sudden  emotional  excitement  and  prolonged  mental  overexertion  operate 
as  causative  agencies.  Shock  from  bad  news,  such  as  loss  of  relatives,  home- 
sickness, disappointment  in  love,  rankling  grievances,  and  perhaps  ungratified 
sexual  desires,  may  contribute  to  the  ''neuropathic"  origin  of  chlorosis.  A 
change  of  climate  seems  to  operate  as  a  cause,  and  is  manifested  especially  m 
the  case  of  girls  emigrating  from  rural  Ireland  to  enter  domestic  service  here 
(Townsend).  A  late  chlorosis  has  also  been  described,  but  its  existenoe  must  be 
rare.  The  true  pathogenesis  of  the  condition  is  unknown.  Virchow's  theory  of 
congenital  hypoplasia  of  the  blood-vessels  and  genitalia;  Clarke's,  of  oopremia; 
Meinert's,  of  splanchnoptosis,  have  been  discarded.  More  recently  the  theory 
has  come  into  quite  general  acknowledgment  that  chlorosis  may  be  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  endocrin  function,  most  likely  of  the  ovary,  resulting  in  de- 
ficient hemoglobin,  anabolism  or  iron  metabolism.  That  chlorosis  is  a  sec- 
ondary anemia,  as,  for  example,  from  occult  gastric  hemorrhage,  is  disproved 
by  the  promptness  with  which  it  yields  to  iron  therapy. 

Symptoms. — A  brief  outline  of  the  more  frequent  and  prominent  general 
manifestations  of  chlorosis — or  "green  sickness" — may  be  narrated  at  the 
outset.  The  gradual  onset  is  usually  marked  by  languor,  indisposition  to 
either  physical  or  mental  exertion,  motor  weakness,  irritability  or  inertia  of 
mind,  and  a  more  or  less  constant  fatigue.  Palpiiatum  of  the  heart  and  dyspnea 
on  slight  exertion  are  much  complained  of  in  most  cases;  headache  is  also  an 
early  symptom,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  vertigo  in  some  cases;  and  dys- 
pepsia and  constipation  occur  in  65  per  cent,  of  cases  (Townsend).  Probably 
in  one-half  of  all  cases  cessation  of,  or  scanty  and  irregular,  menses  may  form 
the  burden  of  complaint.    A  slight  fever  is  present  in  many  instances. 

Gastro-intestiiial  Symptoms. — ^The  appetite  is  either  poor  or  perverted 
and  a  capricious  desire  for  such  innutritions  substances  as  chalk,  slate-pencils, 
and  even  bits  of  earth  (pica),  or  for  sour,  highly  spiced,  and  unwholesome  arti- 
cles of  food  (malacia),  is  not  uncommon.  An  abnormal  craving  for  alkalies 
has  been  ascribed  to  an  overacid  stomach.  Morning  vomiting  and  eructations, 
as  well  as  pain  after  eating,  may  occur.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  high 
position  of  the  diaphragm  are  found  in  many  instances.  The  gastric  contents 
show  a  hyperacidity  in  most  cases.  The  tongue  is  pale,  flabby,  often  dry, 
and  the  edges  show  indentations.  Constipation  is  usually  present,  though 
sometimes  diarrhea,  lasting  for  a  day  or  two,  may  alternate,  as  after  the  in- 
gestion of  some  unwholesome  article  that  has  been  eaten  to  satisfy  the  perverted 
appetite. 

General  Appearance. — The  subcutaneous  fat  is  not  only  well  retained, 
but  in  many  cases  is  even  increased,  and  the  rotundity  of  the  body  and  members 
preserved.  The  peculiar  green ish-yeUmv  tint  of  the  complexion  is,  however, 
the  most  striking  manifestation  to  the  eye.  It  differs  thus  from  the  muddy 
pallor  of  cancerous  anemia,  from  the  lemon-yellow  tint  of  pernicious  anemia, 
from  the  saffron  hue  of  jaundice,  and  from  the  blanched  pallor  after  severe 
hemorrhages.  The  srlcroe  are  often  pearly  or  bluish  white  ("cerulean  hue"), 
and,  though  this  is  considered  by  many  the  earliest  positive  indication  of 
anemia,  when  the  skin  tint  is  not  characteristic,  yet,  according  to  Townsend's 
analysis  of  87  cases  of  chlorosis,  it  is  not  the  most  constant.  The  nails  showed 
pallor  in  9')  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  lips  were  paled  in 
89,  84,  and  7()  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  sclerte  were  pale  in  but  64 
per  cent.  On  exertion  the  cheeks  and  lips  may  become  quite  ruddy  in  cases 
of  moderate  anemia  (chlorosis  rubra). 

Circulatory  symptoms  are  breathlessness,  palpitation,  and  the  tendency  to 
vertigo  and  syncope  complained  of  in  the  majority  of  cases;  other  circulatory 
disturbances  may  occur.     The  skin  and  the  extremities  are  frequently  cold. 
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owing  to  sluggish  heart  action.  The  pul»e  is  usually  full  and  easily  compres- 
sible, and,  owing  to  its  excitability,  it  may  be  accelerated  for  the  time  being  by 
various  external  influences  (Fig.  35).  Visible  undulating  pulsations  of  the 
carotid  vessels  are  frequent,  and  a  pulsation  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
peripheral  veins  is  also  observed  at  times.  Physical  examination  shows  the 
htart  to  be  slightly  dilated.  Systolic  murmurs,  soft  and  "whiffing"  in  character, 
are  heard  at  the  base,  though  in  severe  cases  they  may  be  heard  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart  also.  Syttolic  blowing  muTmurt  of  hemic  origin  are  not  infrequently 
heard  over  the  carotid  arteries.  More  common  and  characteristic,  however, 
is  the  renoM  hum  or  bruii  lU  diable — the  soft  continuous  murmur  heard  over 
the  large  cervical  veins.  Thrombosis  of  the  lai^er  veins  or  of  a  cranial  sinus 
may  occur,  and  is  always  ominous. 

Of  the  nervout  manifftlatioru  that  are  often  present,  neuralgias  of  the 
head,  mental  depression,  hj'peresthesia  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  abdomen, 
gastralgic  attacks,  and  hysteria  are  moat  frequently  met  with,  llunitus 
aurium  and  anemic  amaurosis  have  been  known  to  occur. 


Edema  of  the  ankles  is  found  in  perhaps  one-third  of  the  cases.  The 
vritie  is  generally  pale,  free  in  quantity,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 
lowered;  and  according  to  recent  studies  there  b  a  diminished  excretion  of 
urea,  despite  the  abnormal  destruction  of  albuminoids.  Movable  kidney  is 
often  as-sociated. 

Blood  Examination. — The  blood  flo«-ing  from  a  punctured  linger  pulp 
or  ear  lobule  in  pale,  though  seldom  thin  or  hydremic,  and  the  paleness  is  due 
to  a  qualitative  rather  than  a  quantitative  change.  There  is  a  disproportionate 
reduction  of  the  hemitgliihin  as  compared  ivith  the  number  of  the  red  crlls- 
The  hemoglobin  may  range  from  -tO  per  cent,  to  as  low  as  16  or  17  per  cent, 
in  -severe  cases,  the  average  quantity  l>eing  about  3-**  or  40  per  c*nt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  numlter  of  red  corpuscW  i^  not  greatly  reduced,  and  may  even 
lie  normal.  The  moderate  uligun/themi/i  and  markfd  oligorhromrmia  are 
almost  distinctive  of  chlort»sis:  these  features,  however,  may  Iw  simulated  by 
the  chioro-anemia  of  syphilis  or  early  tuU-rcuIosLi.  Morawitz'  call*  i 
'  Munch,  med.  HcAnwAr.,  July  5.  1910. 
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to  "masked  chlorosis/'  in  which  Seiler  found  that  the  hemoglobin  percentage 
was  only  10  or  15  below  normal.  The  average  number  of  red  corpuades  is 
from  3,700,000  to  4,100,000  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood,  but  the  count  in 
severe  cases  may  be  as  low  as  1,900,000.  Approximately,  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  is  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  while  the  leukoc3rtes 
are  only  slightly  increased  in  number  (8500  to  9000  per  cubic  millimeter). 
Microscopically t  the  red  cells  are  seen  to  be  paler  than  normal.  Some  are 
distinctively  larger  than  is  usual  (macrocytes),  but  the  majority  are  slightly 
undersized  (microcytes).  Irregularity  in  shape  (poikilocytosis)  is  seen  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  red  cells  in  the  severe  cases,  and  an  occasional  normoblast 
(nucleated  red  corpuscle  of  the  size  of  a  normal  red  cell)  may  be  noted.  There 
b  usually  a  relative  lymphocytosis,  especially  in  severe  cases.  The  eosinophils 
are  occasionally  increased  (Cabot).  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount 
of  blood-plasma  (polyplasmia). 

Diagnosis. — When  the  greenish  pallor  of  the  face  is  marked  this  can 
often  be  correctly  made  at  a  glance.  The  blood  examination  must  be  made, 
however,  to  completely  establish  the  diagnosis,  even  when  distinctive  symptoms 
are  present,  such  as  the  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  weakness  and  languor, 
faintness,  amenorrhea,  capricious  appetite,  together  with  a  well-nourished 
apj)earance  of  the  body.  The  bluish-white  sclerae  and  pallid  nails  are  con- 
firmatory when  observed,  and  search  should  be  made  for  the  physical  signs. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  primary  character  of  the  anemia  may  be 
determined  in  doubtful  cases,  or  in  those  in  which  incipient  tuberculosis  ("chloro- 
anemia")>  or  syphilis,  or  Bright's  disease  may  be  suspected,  by  exclusion.  Here 
the  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  the  history,  and  urinalysis  should  supple- 
ment the  blood  examination.  In  the  chloro-anemia  of  chronic  phthisis,  fever 
and  progressive  emaciation  in  association  are  also  observed.  Syphilis  is 
readily  excluded  by  the  Wassermann  test.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart  may  be 
simulated  by  the  breathlessness,  palpitation,  vertigo,  and  edema. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  favorable.  The  discontinuance  of  proper 
treatment  before  a  substantial  cure  is  effected  is  often  followed  by  a  relapse, 
and  even  after  apparent  cure  one  or  more  recurrences  may  be  witnessed  before 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  average  duration  of  a  case  of  chlorosis  is  from  two  to 
three  months.  In  cases  of  very  severe  type,  in  which  the  dividing  line  l>etween 
this  disease  and  f>ernicious  anemia  may  not  be  marked  clearly,  the  prognosis 
should  he  made  with  due  reserve. 

Treatment. — While  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  by  the  administration  of 
iron  is  wellnigh  specific,  the  hygienic  measures  are  also  important,  and  par- 
ticularly in  order  that  relapses  may  be  avoided. 

Hygienic. — Pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep,  with 
regular  habits,  are  prime  requisites.  Sometimes  a  change  of  occupation, 
even  temporary,  where  confinement  may  be  replaced  by  an  outdoor  life  and 
sunshine,  as  in  the  case  of  store  girls  and  mill  operatives,  is  of  value  in  bringing 
about  a  rapid  improvement.  Patients  in  better  circumstances  may  be  sent 
to  niral  districts,  the  mountains,  or  sea-shore.  In  cases  marked  by  much 
palpitation,  dizziness,  und  dyspnea,  rest  in  l)ed  for  a  week  or  so  is  often  impera- 
tive at  the  outset.  As  improvement  goes  on,  however,  light  and  then  moderate 
exercise  may  he  permitted,  and  the  increasing  appetite  should  be  gratified  by  a 
generous,  easily  assimilable  diet  (milk,  meat,  eggs,  fish,  pur^  of  green  v^e- 
tables,  stewed  fruit).  Fats  and  carbohydrates  should  generally  be  avoilfelL 
Coffee,  tea,  and  alcohol  do  harm.     Hot  baths  have  been  recommended. 

Medicinal. — The  one  remedy,  par  excellence ^  on  both  rational  andei" 
grounds,  is  a  good  preparation  of  ircm.     This  should  be  given 
and  persistently  until  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  is  90,  and  then 
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there  by  continuing  the  administration  of  the  iron  for  several  weeks  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  (Fig.  36).  Exactly  how  the  iron  acts  in  curing  chlorosis  has  not 
been  definitely  proved,  but  its  almost  specific  action  is  indubitable.  Not 
all  preparations  of  iron  are  equally  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  however,  and 
several  changes  may  be  necessary  during  the  course  of  a  given  case,  frobably 
the  best  form  for  general  use  b  the  dried  sulphate,  usually  given  together  with 
potassium  carbonate  in  the  well-known  Blaud's  pills— 2  grains  (0.129)  of 
each  to  the  pill.  Starting  with  one  pill  thrice  daily  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  daily  dosage  is  increased  until  nine  pills  daily  are  administered  in  the  third 
week,  and  continued  for  several  weeks  or  as  long  as  the  case  may  require. 
It  is  very  important  meanwhile  that  the  boweb  should  be  kept  soluble  by 
the  use  of  cascara  sagrada,  salines,  and  the  like.    Other  iron  preparations  of 
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valtie  in  this  disease  are  the  citrate,  lactate,  carbonate,  the  succinate, 
and  the  reduced  iron.  The  albuminates  of  iron,  so  much  vaunted  for  a 
time,  are  practically  worthless.  In  severe  cases  Quincke  uses  at  first  a  .■>  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  ferric  citrate  hypodermically  (iiEviiss  to  Siiss — 0.6-10.0, 
daily).  Bitter  tonics  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  indicated  in  a  certain 
numl)er  of  cases  in  which  indigestion  is  troublesome.  The  acid  tincture  of 
iron  chWid  is  sometimes  used  in  such  cases.  Mild  cases  often  yield  to  the 
simple  us*"  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  gastro-intestinal  derangement.  Arsenic 
i.^  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  the  iron  treatment.  It  may  be  employed  hypoder- 
mically as  the  cacodylafe  of  soda  (gr.  ^^ — 0.002)  in  combination  with  the 
hyp<Klermic  solution  of  ferric  citrate,  the  solution  being  given  every  second  or 
thinl  (lay  deep  into  the  muscle  (deltoid>lumbar  muscles). 
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to  "masked  chlorosis/'  in  which  Seiler  found  that  the  hemoglobin  percentage 
was  only  10  or  15  below  normal.  The  average  number  of  red  oorpuades  b 
from  3,700,000  to  4,100,000  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood,  but  the  count  in 
severe  cases  may  be  as  low  as  1,900,000.  Approximately,  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  is  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  while  the  leukocytes 
are  only  slightly  increased  in  number  (8500  to  9000  per  cubic  millimeter). 
Microscopically,  the  red  cells  are  seen  to  be  paler  than  normal.  Some  are 
distinctively  larger  than  is  usual  (macrocytes),  but  the  majority  are  slighdy 
undersized  (microcytes).  Irregularity  in  shape  (poikilocytosis)  is  seen  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  red  cells  in  the  severe  cases,  and  an  occasional  normoblast 
(nucleated  red  corpuscle  of  the  size  of  a  normal  red  cell)  may  be  noted.  There 
is  usually  a  relative  lymphocytosis,  especially  in  severe  cases.  The  eosinophib 
are  occasionally  increased  (Cabot).  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount 
of  blood-plasma  (polyplasmia). 

Diagnosis. — When  the  greenish  pallor  of  the  face  is  marked  this  can 
often  be  correctly  made  at  a  glance.  The  blood  examination  must  be  made, 
however,  to  completely  establish  the  diagnosis,  even  when  distinctive  symptoms 
are  present,  such  as  the  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  weakness  and  languor, 
faintness,  amenorrhea,  capricious  appetite,  together  with  a  well-nourished 
appearance  of  the  body.  The  bluish-white  sclerse  and  pallid  nails  are  con- 
firmatory when  observed,  and  search  should  be  made  for  the  physical  signs. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  primary  character  of  the  anemia  may  be 
determined  in  doubtful  cases,  or  in  those  in  which  incipient  tvbercvlosis  ("chloro- 
anemia")»  or  syphilis ,  or  Bright* s  disease  may  be  suspected,  by  exclusion.  Here 
the  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  the  history,  and  urinalysis  should  supple- 
ment the  blood  examination.  In  the  chloro-anemia  of  chronic  phthisis,  fever 
and  progressive  emaciation  in  association  are  also  observed.  S^^philis  b 
readily  excluded  by  the  Wassermann  test.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart  may  be 
simulated  by  the  breathlessness,  palpitation,  vertigo,  and  edema. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  favorable.  The  discontinuance  of  proper 
treatment  before  a  substantial  cure  is  effected  is  often  followed  by  a  relapse, 
and  even  after  apparent  cure  one  or  more  recurrences  may  be  witnessed  before 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  average  duration  of  a  case  of  chlorosis  is  from  two  to 
three  months.  In  cases  of  very  severe  type,  in  which  the  dividing  line  between 
this  disease  and  pernicious  anemia  may  not  be  marked  clearly,  the  prognosis 
should  be  made  with  due  reserve. 

Treatment. — While  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  by  the  administration  of 
iron  is  wellnigh  specific,  the  hygienic  mccuturcs  are  also  important,  and  par- 
ticularly in  order  that  relapses  may  be  avoided. 

Hygienic. — Pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep,  with 
regular  habits,  are  prime  requisites.  Sometimes  a  change  of  occupation, 
even  temporary,  where  confinement  may  he  replaced  by  an  outdoor  life  and 
sunshine,  as  in  the  case  of  store  girls  and  mill  of)eratives,  is  of  value  in  bringing 
about  a  rapid  improvement.  Patients  in  better  circumstances  may  be  sent 
to  niral  districts,  the  mountains,  or  sea-shore.  In  cases  marked  by  much 
palpitation,  dizziness,  and  dyspnea,  rest  in  bed  for  a  week  or  so  is  often  impera- 
tive at  the  outset.  As  improvement  goes  on,  however,  light  and  then  moderate 
exercise  may  l)e  permitted,  and  the  increasing  appetite  should  be  gratified  by  a 
generous,  easily  assimilable  diet  (milk,  meat,  eggs,  fish,  pur^s  of  green  vege- 
tables, stewed  fruit).  Fats  and  carbohydrates  should  generally  be  avoided. 
Coffo<%  tea,  and  alcohol  (lo  harm.     Hot  baths  have  been  recommended. 

Medicinal. — The  one  remedy,  par  excellence,  on  both  rational  and  empirical 
grounds,  is  a  good  preparation  of  iron.  This  should  be  given  methodically 
and  persistently  until  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  is  90,  and  then  maintained 
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found  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  the  white  substance,  and  in  5  small 
hemorrhages.     These  changes  are  probably  due  to  a  toxic  agent. 

Pathogenesis. — There  are  three  categories  into  which  cases  of  pernicious 
anemia  may  be  grouped:  (1)  Those  cases  in  which  no  discoverable  cause  for  the 
hemolysis  (blood  destruction)  is  ascertained  either  during  life  or  after  death — 
i.  e.,  the  idiopathic  variety  of  Addison;  (2)  those  in  which  an  adequate  cause 
is  found  postmortem  only;  (3)  those  that  are  apparently  traceable,  antemortem, 
to  some  primary  causal  condition  acting  directly  or  indirectly. 

(1)  As  regards  the  obscure  (genuine)  cases  of  idiopathic  anemia,  the  es- 
sential cause  of  the  symptomatic  condition  is  evidently  an  actively  increased 
hemolysis.  The  blood  generation  (hemogenesis)  is  usually  normal  or  increased 
in  power.  Evidence  of  excessive  hemolysis  is  seen  in  the  deposition  of  pigment 
in  the  organs,  in  the  excessive  iron  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  extremely  marked 
excretion  of  uroblin  in  the  stool.  Evidence  of  exaggerated  hemogenesis 
is  seen  in  the  nucleated  red  cells  and  Jolly  bodies  in  the  red  cells  in  the  per- 
ipheral blood-stream,  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  skein  forms,  as  demonstrated 
by  vital  staining,  and  in  the  red  bone-marrow.  Grawitz  and  Stengel  believe 
that  the  hemolysis  originates  in  the  gastro-intestinal  capillaries  and  depends 
upon  poisons  generated  or  absorbed  from  that  tract — an  auto-intoxication. 
Vogel  favors  the  view  that  lipoids,  which  belong  to  the  group  of  ether-soluble 
substances,  are  either  the  direct  or  indirect  cause.  Von  Jaksch  holds  that  the 
similarity  of  pernicious  anemia  to  kala-azar  suggests  a  protozoon  infection. 
William  Hunter*  concludes  that  the  disease  is  of  infectious  (streptococcal) 
nature,  dependent  primarily  upon  caries  of  the  teeth.  Goullard  and  Goodall' 
hold  that  a  hemolytic  toxin  (not  necessarily  from  the  intestines)  acts  on  the 
bone-marrow.  That  the  spleen  plays  some  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  pernicious 
anemia  has  been  shown  by  Eppinger.  Just  what  effect  a  perversion  in  the 
splenic  function  has  has  not  been  fully  determined,  but  Eppinger  believes 
that  as  a  result  of  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  organ  increased  hemolysb 
takes  place  in  the  splenic  pulp. 

(2)  Apparently  causeless  cases  of  a  pernicious  type  of  anemia  may  be  found 
postmortem  to  have  been  caused  by  (a)  obscure  malignant  disease;  (6)  para- 
sites, expecially  the  Ankylostoma  dvodenale,  and  rarely  by  the  bothriocephcJus. 
Not  infrequently,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  anamnesis  of  a  patient,  aided  by 
modem  methods  of  examination,  the  cause  of  pernicious  anemia  may  be 
detected  during  life.  It  is  held  that  atrophy  of  ventricular  and  intestinal 
glands  is  an  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  anemia,  as  formerly  believed 
(Grawitz). 

(3)  Exhausting  causes,  operating  directly  or  indirectly,  may  precede  this 
affection,  as  severe  or  prolonged  hemorrhages  or  diarrhea,  fevers,  mental  shock, 
profound  chlorosis,  pregnancy,  and  parturition.  Although  these  conditions 
are  relatively  frequent,  the  effect,  a  pernicious  type  of  anemia  following  them, 
is  extremely  rare;  in  fact,  that  such  occurrence  is  possible  is  doubtful. 

Predis})osing  Causes. — Unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings  and  insuf- 
ficient nourishment,  habitually  kept  up,  supposedly  favor  the  development  of 
the  disease,  but  the  disease  is  found  as  frequently  in  the  private  floor  patients 
as  in  the  ward  patients.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females  after 
the  thirty-fifth  year  and  it  occurs  mostly  during  middle  life.  Griffith  has 
collected  several  cases  occurring  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  disease  is 
widely  distributed,  and  it  may  behave  endemically  at  times,  as  in  Switzerland 
and  IxMpsic. 

Symptoms. — Idiopathic  pernicious  anemia  develops  so  slowly  and  in- 
sidiously that  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  fix  upon  any  precise  date  as  the 
»  The  Lancet,  January  27,  1900.  '  Joitr.  Path,  and  Bact.,  January,  1905. 
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commencement  of  the  disease.  The  transition  from  health  to  progressive 
pernicious  anemia,  particularly  in  persons  previously  feeble  and  pale,  is  usually 
too  gradual  to  be  demonstrable;  though  a  rapid  and  acute  onset  is  rare,  it  roay 
occur  in  pregnant  or  puerperal  women. 

Pallor  is  soon  noticed  and  gradually  increases,  or  when  there  has  been 
a  previous  pallor,  this  becomes  more  marked.  Shortness  of  breath  and  pal  pita' 
tion  of  the  heart,  especially  on  exertion,  are  complained  of;  the  patient  is  also 
easily  fatigued,  and  becomes  quite  languid.  Soreness  of  the  tongue  is  amonj; 
the  initial  symptoms  in  many  cases  (Schauman).  Occasional  nausea  may  come 
on  early  in  those  cases  in  which  a  previous  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  has 
been  noted,  and  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  anorexia  ensue  and 
grow  progressively  worse.  General  weakness  increases,  and  occasional  at- 
tacks of  faintness  and  vomiting  supervene.  Meanwhile  the  skin  takes  on  a 
bloodless,  waxy  appearance,  and  soon  the  characteristic  lemon-yeUov  tint 
&ppe&TS.  The  mucous  membranes  are  pale  and  colorless.  Prostration  in 
bed  gradually  becomes  almost  absolute  as  the  feebleness  and  flabbiness  of  the 
tissue  increase.  Malleolar  edema  is  sometimes  noticeable,  and  ecchymoses— 
mucous  and  cutaneous — are  seen  in  profound  cases  of  anemia.  Although 
the  intellect  is  not  impaired,  except  that  mental  exertion  becomes  irksome,  the 
tone  and  manner  of  speech  are  feeble.  As  the  debility  becomes  severe  the 
mind  wanders,  and,  to  use  Addison's  words,  the  patient  "falls  into  a  pros- 
trate and  half-torpid  state,  and  at  length  expires." 

Emaciation  is  rare,  the  fat  being  preserved  and  sometimes  increased  in 
quantity.  Pulsation  in  the  large  arteries  is  abnormally  visible,  and  a  diffuse, 
exaggerated  cardiac  impulse  is  felt.  The  pulse  early  in  the  case  may  be  strong, 
and  generally  it  is  rapid  (100  to  120),  soft  and  compressible,  and  as  full  and 
quick,  often,  as  the  water-hammer  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation.  Ausculta- 
tion reveals  the  characteristic  hejnic  murmurs,  best  heard  at  the  base,  and  the 
bruit  de  d table  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  There  may  be  \isible  pulsations  in  the 
latter.  The  hlood-pressure,  in  cases  uncomplicated  by  nephritis,  is  extremely 
low,  systolic  pressure  figures  at  times  falling  below  80  mm.  Hg. 

Gasiro-intrsiinnl  symptoms  may  be  prominent  signs  where  gastritis  polyposa 
and  gastritis  atrophica  are  present.  Diarrhea,  dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  vomitinjj 
are  then  seen  throughout  the  course;  othen^'ise,  constipation,  eructations,  and 
simple  anorexia  are  most  common.  Friedenwald  has  analyzed  58  cases  with 
reference  to  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms;  he  found  anorexia  in  \^  cases, 
nausea  in  27,  vomiting  in  19,  indigestion  in  33,  pyorrhea  in  20,  and  constipa- 
tion in  27.  Enteroptosis  was  present  in  21  cases.  Pilcher  found  l)oth  achlor- 
hydria  and  the  presence  of  occult  blood  in  the  stomach  extract  in  34  cases. 

An  ophllialnioscopic  examination  shows  the  cause  of  the  anemie  amaurosis^ 
in  the  profound  cases  of  anemia,  to  he  one  or  more  retinal  hemorrhages.  The 
whites  of  the  eyes  beconu*  pt^arly,  the  conjunctivie  pale.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  rarely  palpable.  The  bones,  and  especially  the  sternum,  are  sometimes 
sensitive  to  pressure. 

RcspiraUtrii  Sipnptoins. — The  breathing  is  accelerated,  and  the  dyspnea 
may  become  pronounced  and  stertorous,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  thoracic 
oppression  and  a  "hunger  for  air"  (acidosis).  Near  the  end  pleural  serous 
effusions  and  pulmonary  edema  may  appear. 

The  urinr  is  of  low  >pecific  gravity,  and,  on  account  of  its  pigmentation 
with  pathologic  urobilin,  which  is  due  to  the  hemolysis  of  the  red  c<41s,  may  In- 
dark  in  color.  The  urobilin  is  detected  both  by  chemic  and  spectroscopic 
examination.  In  the  t'ornier  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  ^nc  chlorid  to  the  urine  gives  a  green  fluorescence.  Albumin  and  ghu^ose 
axe  absent,  but  uric  acid  and  urea  are  both  increased  in  amount,  the  former 
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occa«onally  and  the  latter  usually.  Christian'  points  out  that  "in  severe 
anemia  renal  function,  aa  measured  by  dietary  tests,  is  disturbed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  is  found  in  patients  with  advanced  chronic  nephritis,"  but 
without  "the  symptoms  and  physical  findings  of  a  renal  lesion  of  the  nature  of  a 
chronic  nephritb."  Fever  of  a  moderate  degree  is  commonly,  though  not 
invariably,  present,  the  evening  temperature  sometimes  reaching  102°  F, 
(38.8"  C).     Previous  to  death  the  temperature  may  be  subnormal. 

A'ernotM  Symptonu. — There  occur  at  times  in  pernicious  anemia  symptoms 
referable  to  the  central  nervous  system.  These  symptoms  may  occur  with  only 
a  mild  degree  of  anemia,  and  at  times  seem  to  appear  even  before  the  anemia, 
as  in  the  case  reported  by  Bramwell.  It  is  presumed  that  the  toxin  producing 
the  anemia  also  exerts  the  pathologic  effect  on  the  cord,  focal  areas  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve-fibres  in  posterior  tracts.  The  symptoms  are  differentiated 
from  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  posterolateral  sclerosis  by  but  two  findings:  (1) 
loss  of  sense  of  position  and  (2)  loss  of  vibratory  sensation  (inability  to  fed 
the  vibrations  produced  by  a  tuning  fork  placed  on  the  bones).  In  all  oth^ 
respects  the  findings  are  similar  to  those  of  a  syphilitic  posterolateral  sclerosis. 


Fit.  37.— Blood-chai 


of  pTocrmlT*  pemiooiu 


hrpuHclfla;  rvd.  hoTiockobia. 


Blood  Examination. — The  blood  is  usually  pale,  though  sometimes  dark 
and  watery,  and  the  oligocythemia  is  distinctive  of  pernicious  anemia.  The 
number  of  red  corpuscles  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  200,000  per  cubic 
mithmeter,  and  is  seldom  more  than  1,000,000.  The  percentage  of  hemo- 
globin may  be  approximately  proportionate  to  the  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles in  the  earlier  stages,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  index  rises,  so  that 
the  individual  corpu.scles  are  rich  in  hemoglobin.  In  other  words,  although 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  hemoglobin,  it  is  usually  not  so 
great  as  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes;  therefore  the  color 
index  is  nearly  always  relatively  higher  than  that  of  the  red  globules  (Fig.  ;J7), 
a  condition  in  marked  contra.st  with  chlorosis,  Macrocytes  (which  cause 
the  relatively  higher  percentage  of  hemoglobin),  microcytes,  poikilocytes. 
and  polychroniatophilia  are  present,  and  the  former  abundant.  The  presence 
of  nucleates!  red  corpu.scles  is  also  a  striking  characteristic  of  [temicious  anemia. 
When  normal  in  size  they  are  known  as  nnniiohlash:  when  very  large,  as 
mrgalobloits.  In  the  former,  according  to  Khrlich,  the  eccentrically  placed 
nuclei  stain  deeply;  in  the  latter  the  large  nuclei  stain  faintly.  The  former 
are  typical  of  those  nucleated  red  globules  found  in  the  hematopoietic  organ  of 
adults;  the  latter  of  those  found  in  the  blood  development  of  embryonic  hfe. 
'  Arch.  Int.  Mtd..  1916,  xviii,  430. 
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Megaloblasts  may  be  found  in  non-idiopathic  anemias.  Grawitz  regards 
the  microcytes  of  importance  as  showing  erythrocytic  degeneration.  There 
is  usually  a  relative  increase  in  the  small  lymphocytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
polynuclear  cells;  and,  according  to  Cabot,  there  was  always  a  marked  leuko- 
penia in  a  series  of  110  cases.^  Myelocytes  are  almost  constantly  present, 
though  usually  in  low  percentage.  The  average  is  about  2  per  cent.  The 
blood-plates  are  generally  fewer  than  normal.  The  blood-plasma  is  markedly 
decreased  (Adami).  Cabot^  found  that  a  blood  examination  made  for  the 
first  time  during  the  period  of  remission  may  resemble  that  in  chlorosis,  and  in 
9  of  14  cases  ring-like  bodies  were  seen  in  the  red  cells.  There  is  a  decrease 
in  rouleaux-forming  power,  due  to  some  change  in  the  corpuscles. 

Diagnosis  and  Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  clinical  characteris- 
tics of  the  affection,  particularly  their  steady  progression  with  remissions,  are 
quite  as  important  as  microscopic  study  of  the  blood.  An  important  blood 
feature  of  the  disease  is  a  high  color  index.  Wilbur  and  Addis'  have  shown 
that  increase  of  urobilin  in  the  stools  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  aid,  particulariy 
in  estimating  the  extent  of  hemolysis.  More  recently  Schneider,*  by  with- 
drawing bile  with  the  duodenal  tube  and  estimating  urobilin  in  it,  has  offered 
a  technically  less  difficult  method  of  estimating  the  urobilin. 

The  possibility  of  hidden  carcinoma,  gastric  atrophy,  the  ankylostoma  or 
other  parasite,  and  incipient  tuberculosis  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Intestinal 
parasites  are  recognized  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  feces  after  a 
brisk  purge  when  their  eggs  or  the  parasites  themselves  may  be  found.  Atrophic 
gastritis  may  be  discriminated  by  examining  the  viscus  and  gastric  juice  by 
modern  methods.  The  following  table  will  permit  the  elimination  of  obscure 
gastric  carcinoma  as  a  ruU: 

Obscure  Gastric  Carcinoma 

Blood  shows  characteristics  of  secondary 
anemia,  and  the  count  does  not  fall  to 
1,000,000,  as  a  rule. 

Color  index  low. 

There  may  be  leukocytosis  or  a  relative  in- 
crease in  the  polynuclear  celb. 

Occurs  after  middle  life. 

Gastric  symptoms  more  suggestive. 

Skin  of  a  pale,  muddy  color,  or  only 
slightly  jaundiced  (saffron  yellow). 

Progressive  emaciation. 

Supraclavicular  or  inguinal  glands  may  be 
palpable. 

Tliere  may  be  an  area  of  increaseil  resist- 
ance over  the  stomach. 

Examination  of  gastric  contents  shows 
deficiency  or  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

Condition  becomes  steadily  worse  until 
death  ends  the  ca.se. 

Absent. 

Not  marktxl. 


Progressive  Pernicious  Anemia 

The  blood  shows  characteristic  changes, 
and  the  red  corpuscle  count  falls  to  or 
below  1,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 

Color  index  relatively  high. 

Leukopenia  and  relative  lymphocytosis 
common. 

Found  earlier  in  life. 

GiL-^tric  symptoms  not  so  prominent. 

Lemon-tinted  skin  common. 

Adipose  tissue  fairly  well  i)reser\*ed. 
No  glandular  enlargements  palpable. 

No  physical  signs  over  stomach. 

Free  hvdrochlorir  and  lactic  acids  usuallv 
absent. 

Some  impn)V(»iiient  may  be  brought  about 

— (»ven  cure,  though  v»»ry  rarely. 
May  show  retinal  hemorrhages. 
Excess  of  urobilin  in  stools. 


From  chlorosis  the  affection  may  be  differentiated  easily  by  the  blood 
examination.  The  relative  increase  in  hemoglobin,  the  presence  of  gigan- 
toblasts  and  many  maeroeytes,  anti  the  severe  oligocythemia  are  pathogno- 
monic of  pernicious  anemia,  and  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  oligochroniemia. 
ind  slight,  if  any.  reduction  in  the  number  of  red  globules  of  chlorosis.  Again, 
tbepro^rt'^^^ivt*  pernicious  character  of  the  former  and  the  tendency  to  hcmor- 

tCabot.  Mt^iirnl  \t  irs,  Mav  f).  19(K).  *  ATTirr.  Jour,  ^fed.  *Sci.,  August.  1900. 

•  Arc*-  hit.  ."1/m/.,  11)1 1.  xiii,  '2Ar,.  *  Ibui.,  1010.  xvii.  32. 
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rhage  should  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the  contrasting  factors  of  age  and 
sex  in  the  two  affections.  Talley'  states  that  anemia  secondary  to  portal 
cirrhosis  without  hemorrhage  occasionally  resembles  progressive  pernicious 
anemia.  Posterolateral  sclerosb  may  be  simulated,  but  the  blood  examina- 
tion will  usually  show  characteristic  indications  of  pernicious  anemia. 

Prognosis.— ^The  disease,  as  a  rule,  terminates  fatally.  The  course  of 
pernicious  anemia  is  usually  slow  and  gradual,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  im- 
provement or  apparent  recovery.  Recurrences,  however,  invariably  occur. 
Idiopathic  anemia  is,  therefore,  almost  hopeless,  although  a  few  apparently 
substantial  recoveries  have  been  reported.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
frequently  prolonged;  intermissions  may  last  indefinitely  and  are  prone  to  occur 
and  to  persist  after  splenectomy.  The  nucleated  red  corpuscles  usually  be- 
come much  more  numerous  shortly  before  death  (Billings).  In  the  lost  days 
of  life  the  blood^icture  of  acute  myeloblastic  leukemia  with  extraordinary 
numbers  of  nucleated  red  cells  has  been  observed.  Death  may  be  caused 
either  by  syncope,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  by  slow  asthenia. 

Treatment. — Hjgienle  meunies  must  be  regarded  as  of  signal  im- 
portance, and  rest  in  bed,  together  with  light  nutritious  food  given  at  short 


regular  intervals,  is  indicated  first  of  all.  Klemperer  advises  a  fatty  diet — 
1  liter  of  cream  and  200  grams  of  butter  per  diem.  Salt-water  baths  and  gentle 
and  sj'stcmatic  massage  are  useful  adjuvants.  Fresh,  open  air  is  advisable 
when  it  can  be  taken. 

The  value  of  arsenic  in  this  disease  is,  I  think,  analogous  to  that  of  iron  in 
chlorosis.  The  best  action  of  the  drug  will  be  obtained  by  the  administra- 
tion of  gradually  ascending  doses  of  Fowler's  solution.  Beginning  with  4 
to  5  drops  of  the  former  three  times  daily  during  the  first  week,  and  there- 
after adding  1  drop  to  the  dose  every  day  or  two  up  to  the  point  of  toler- 
ance, as  much  as  20  or  30  drops,  well  diluted,  may  be  taken  (Fig.  38), 
Evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  should  l>e  watched  for,  and  the  arsenic 
discontinued  temporarily  should  they  appear.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  remedy  hypodermically.  Arscnoua  acid  is  given  in  pill  form,  com- 
mencing with  ^  or  jlj  gr.  (.0021-0.0032).  Bramwell  is  of  the  opinion  that 
salvar.san,  given  intramuscularly,  is  a  more  effective  remedy  than  arsenic 
given  by  the  mouth.     Dawes*  has  treatt-^I  14  cases  of  undoubted  pernicious 

'  JouT.  Amrr.  Med.  A»»oc..  October  3.  1908. 

'  Monthly  Cyclopedia  and  Med.  BuU..  June,  1911,  p.  321. 
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anemia  with  sodium  cacodylate,  administered  hypodermically,  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  success.  Atoxyl  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Iron  is 
unnecessary,  as  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  it  in  the  liver. 

Grawitz^  outlines  a  causal  treatment;  he  eliminates  animal  albumin  from 
the  diet,  administering  fruit  juices  to  supply  the  lack  of  hydrochloric  add. 
A  daily  lavage  with  a  1  or  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  and  a  daQj 
colon  irrigation  are  to  be  given.  Bovaird'  reports  favorable  results  from  trans- 
fusion of  blood  in  cases  in  which  the  hemoglobin  falls  below  20  per  cent.;  it 
offers  the  possibility  not  only  of  averting  death,  but  for  a  time,  at  least,  of 
initiating  one  of  the  periods  of  quiescence  so  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Lee,  Minot  and  Vincent,*  and 
Ottenberg  and  Libman.^  The  blood  of  the  donor  should  be  tested  first  to 
see  if  the  Wassermann  is  negative,  second  the  blood  of  the  donor  and  the 
donee  should  be  tested  in  vUro  to  see  if  one  agglutinates  the  other.  In  this 
way,  if  the  test  is  negative,  hemolysis  or  agglutination  will  not  take  place 
after  or  during  transfusion.^ 

Sjdenectomy. — ^The  latest  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  is  by  splenectomy. 
The  rationale  of  this  treatment  is  not  known.  Eppinger  believed  that  the 
spleen  was  capable  of  causing  external  hemolysis  in  pernicious  anemia.  Pearoe 
and  his  collaborators  have  shown  that  splenectomy  causes  increased  resistance 
of  the  red  cells  to  salt  solution.  Whatever  the  effect,  splenectomy  at  least 
offers  a  method  of  treatment  which  in  selected  cases  affords  a  longer  period  of 
remission  of  the  disease  than  any  other  method  of  treatment.  Says  Mayo*: 
**From  our  experience  with  19  cases,  I  feel  justified  in  performing  splenectomy 
in  selected  cases."  Krumbhaar  studied  152  cases,  of  which  19.6  per  cent, 
died,  64.7  per  cent,  showed  distinct  improvement  in  the  clinical  condition  and  in 
the  blood-picture,  while  15.7  per  cent,  showed  no  improvement.  The  most 
favorable  results  are  to  be  expected  in  the  earlier  stages  and  in  individuab 
with  enlarged  spleens.  McClure  advocates  transfusion,  sometimes  repeatedly, 
both  before  and  after  splenectomy. 

The  most  recent  publication  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  by  Giffin,'  who  reports 
31  cases  treated  by  splenectomy.  He  summarizes  his  paper  in  part  as  follows: 
There  is  no  evidence  t^at  splenectomy  has  cured  pernicious  anemia;  in  the  31 
cases  there  was  definite  improvement  in  78  per  cent,  of  them  three  months 
after  operation;  68  per  cent.,  six  months  after  operation;  the  operation  is 
advis«al)le  in  young  and  middle-aged  patients  who  show  evidence  of  active 
hemolysis  (urobilin  exoretion  in  excess)  and  a  moderately  enlarged  spleen; 
pre-operative  treatment,  especially  by  repeated  transfusions,  is  indicated  to 
bring  hemoglobin  up  to  35  per  cent.,  and  red  cells  over  1,500,000,  if  possible. 
In  the  4  cases  of  splenectomy  in  pernicious  anemia  that  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  authors,  one  patient  died  shortly  after  the  operation,  the 
other  three  were  markedly  benefited. 

Anth(»linintics  must  he  used  in  those  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  in  which 
intestinal  parasites  are  Jissociated.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  bitter  tonics 
are  serviceable  in  cases  in  which  digestion  is  impaired. 

Recurrences  will  yield  to  the  same  treatment,  if  they  yield  at  all. 

Apla.stic  Anemia. — This  is  a  "type  of  anemia  differing  in  many  respects 
from  ordinary  types  of  primary  or  secondary  anemia,  but  marked  especially  by 

»  New  York  Mai.  Jour.,  Ootobrr  15,  1910,  p.  777. 
K\frd.  Record,  Folmian^  11,  1911. 

*  Jour.  A7rier.  Med.  Assoc.,  iS<»ptombor  2,  1916,  p.  719. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sri.,  July,  1915,  p.  36. 

*  Rous  and  Turner,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1915,  Ixiv,  1980. 

*  Jour.  Ayner.  Med.  Assoc,  March  4,  1916,  p.  721. 
7  Ibid.,  1917,  xviii,  429. 
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retrogressive  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  which  result  in  a  change  in  the  normal 
red  marrow  to  a  fatty  marrow"  (Musser).^  It  would  seem  that  aplastic 
anemia  is  an  anemia  secondary  to  marrow  changes  which  are  dependent  upon 
some  known  (benzol)  or  unknown  cause. 

The  disease  runs  a  rapid  course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few  weeks  to 
one  or  two  months.  In  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  anemia  there  is  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  subcutaneous  hemorrhages  and  hemorrhages  from 
mucous  membranes.  The  blood  picture  shows  an  intense  anemia  of  the  ery- 
throcytes and  hemoglobin,  with  an  irregular  color  index.  There  is  a  pronounced 
leukopenia,  with  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  granular  leukocytes  and  a  relative 
increase  in  the  lymphocytes.  The  morphology  of  the  red  cells  is  changed  but 
little  from  the  normal.  There  are  no  blast  cells  found  and  the  reticulated  forms 
are  absent.    Polychromatophilia  is  not  found. 

HEHOLTTIC    JAUNDICE 

Definition. — A  chronic  type  of  anemia  characterized  by  persistent  non- 
obstructive jaundice,  splenomegaly,  and  decreased  resistance  of  the  red  celb 
to  hypotonic  salt  solution. 

Patholog^y. — Krumbhaar*  says  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  there  is  in- 
creased congestion  in  the  pulp  and  sinuses,  increased  pigment,  and  an  increase 
in  phagocytes  or  spleen,  seen  microscopically. 

Pathogenesis. — There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  much 
theorizing  concerning  the  cause  and  mechanism  of  production  of  hemolytic 
jaundice.  Two  types  of  the  disorder  are  recognized,  a  congenital  or  familial 
type  and  an  acquired  type.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  primary 
inherited  dystrophy  of  the  red  cells  or  else  to  a  primary  increased  hemolytic 
activity  of  the  spleen,  the  latter  to  possibly  some  infection  as  malaria,  syphilis, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  blood  destruction  there  is  an  excess  of  bile 
formed  in  the  liver  which  fills  the  bile  capillaries  and  is  resorbed  into  the  blood. 
The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen  might  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
blood  destruction. 

Symptoms. — The  two  tyi)es,  in  general,  resemble  one  another  closely  in 
their  symptoms.  Chronic  jaundice,  without  the  usual  associated  symptoms 
(bile  in  the  urine,  itching  of  the  skin,  etc.),  and  which  is  extremely  irregular  in 
its  intensity,  at  times  almost  disappearing  and  then  returning  in  marked  exacer- 
bations, is  the  most  characteristic  symptom.  Associated  with  the  jaundice 
there  is  an  anemia,  chlorotic  in  type,  which  fluctuates  in  severity  in  direct 
relation  to  the  severity  of  the  jaundice.  The  blood  also  shows  marked  dimin- 
ished resistance  of  the  red  cells  and  there  is  an  excessive  urobilin  output  as  an 
indication  of  the  increase  of  blood  destruction.  The  spleen  is  enlarged. 
The  familial  form  is  mild  and  usually  the  patient  considers  his  trouble  a  cos- 
metic disturbance  rather  than  an  evidence  of  illness.  In  the  acquired  form 
the  anemia  is  usually  much  more  grave  and  the  jaundice  more  marked.  The 
hemolytic  crises  are  more  frequent  and  more  severe,  often  being  accompanied 
by  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  by  a  rise  in  temperature. 
Both  types  of  disease  are  essentially  chronic  in  their  course,  but  in  the  acquired 
form  the  anemia  may  become  so  severe  as  to  resemble  pernicious  anemia,  during 
which  time  the  patient  may  die  from  some  intercurrent  infection. 

Treatment. — Splenectomy  is  the  only  known  measure  that  will  cure. 
It  has  l)een  suggested  that  in  these  cases  where  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently 
severe  to  warrant  operation,  the  roentgen  ray  might  be  utilized  to  reduce  the 
hyperfunctioning  (?)  of  the  spleen. 

»  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1914,  xiv,  275.  « Amtr.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  1915,  cl,  227. 
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blanching  of  the  countenance,  the  weakness,  the  coldness  of  the  skin,  faintness, 
dimness  of  vision,  tinnitus  aurium,  sighing  respiration,  and  feeble,  rapid  pulse 
are  characteristic  symptoms  of  acvte  anemia.  UnatracitnuneM  and  epiUpli- 
form  conTulsUmi  precede  death  in  cases  in  which  the  total  volume  of  blood  lost 
b  sufficiently  large.  When  recmery  takes  place  the  blood  regeneration  goes 
on  rapidly,  so  that  within  from  one  to  three  weeks  restitution  is  complete. 
The  normal  volume  is  soon  restored — first  by  the  absorption  of  water,  hydreniia. 
existing  for  several  days  before  the  saline  and  albuminous  elements  are  renewed 
The  white  corpuscles  are  earlier  restored  than  the  red,  so  that  there  is  a  tem- 
porary relative  leukocytosb.  He  hemoglobin  is  restored  still  more  slowly 
than  the  red  corpuscles. 


Fig.  39,— Blood- 


(2)  Inanition. — Anoinia  from  inanition  may  be  caused  by  a  food  supply 
that  is  insufiidcnl  citlicr  in  quantity  or  t|niility,  or  l>oth;  or  even  with  abundant 
food  of  sufruiml  nutritive  quiditics  the  ilif;eslivc  power  may  be  so  impaimi  as 
ti>  causf  dcffctivc  assiniilalion.  Esophanfid  tjirciiioma  and  chronic  sa^tritis. 
es|>e(ially  of  the  atriiphi*'  variety,  nay  thus  cau.'ic  anemia  from  inanition.  The 
n-durtion  of  tlir  lilood-pluiima  forms  u  feature,  while  the  corpuscles  mav  be 
alfecli-d  but  slit'litly. 

C-i)  Excessive  albuminous  discharges,  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  pro- 
louKeil  suppuration,  lung-crmfinnMl  luclnliim,  chronic  dysenterj-,  etc.,  drain 
the  system  so  that  Tiiarkcil  iineiiiia  may  be  priKhieed. 

(11  Toxic  Agents.— The  puisons  may  either  1m'  organic  or  inorganic,  though 
toxic  anemias  are  most  <  oinmon  from  the  absorption  of  lead,  arsenic,  mercurj'. 
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and  phosphorus.  The  poisoning  is  usually  chronic,  and  affects  principally 
the  corpuscles,  but  may  affect  the  marrow  (benzol,  osteosclerosis,  etc.). 
Anemia  due  to  the  poisons  of  acute  or  chronic  infectious  diseases  is  also  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  may  thus  be  observed  during  and  after  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  and  inflammatory  (articular)  rheumatism  among  the 
acute  diseases,  and  during  chronic  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis  ("syphil- 
itic chlorosis**)'  There  is  considerable  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  some 
of  these  diseases,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  greater  the  pyrexia, 
the  greater  the  action  upon  the  blood  or  blood-making  organs. 

Symptoms. — ^The  common  indications  of  secondary  anemia  are  the  pal- 
lor of  the  face  and  mucosae,  muscular  and  mental  weakness,  loss  of  nerve 
function,  neuralgias,  coolness  of  the  skin,  dyspnea  on  exertion,  cardiac  palpita- 
tion, impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  and  a  weak  pulse.  The  physical  signs 
are  those  of  the  primary  or  essential  anemias. 

Diagnosis. — Here  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  the  distinguishing 
features  of  symptomatic  and  essential  anemias,  respectively : 


Symptomatic  or  Secondary  Anemia 

A  symptomatic  blood  condition  secondary 

to  a  detectable  disease  elsewhere. 
Occurs  at  any  age. 

Previous  or  associated  history  of  trau- 
matic or  spontaneous  hemorrhage, 
chronic  suppuration,  prolonged  lactam 
tion,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  carci- 
noma, chronic  lead-poisoning,  chronic 
malaria,  heart,  liver,  or  eastnc  trouble. 

Blood  changes  not  so  marked  and  more 
variable;  steadily  progressive  in  ma- 
lignant disease. 

Moderate  reduction  in  both,  merely  the 
relative  proportion  being  maintained. 


General  symptoms  and  sipns  usually  sub- 
ordinate in  manifestation  to  those  of 
the  primary  disease  or  lesion. 

Gravity  of  anemia  depends  on  that  of  the 
primar>'  disease. 

Often  responds  to  treatment,  depending 
on  the  cause j  in  a  few  instances,  as  in 
hemorrhage,  it  is  short  in  duration. 


iDioPATmc  OR  Essential  Anemia 

A    primary    disease    of    the    blood    and 

blood-making  organs. 
Occurs  principally  during  adolescence  and 

early  middle  life. 
Previous  history  negative  in  its  bearings 

upon  the  discSuse. 


Distinctive  blood  characteristics,  and 
often  profound  changes,  both  as  to 
blood-cells  and  hemoglobin. 

Marked  reduction  in  both  the  hemoglobin 
percentage  and  in  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles,  but  the  proportionate  ratio 
is  lost. 

General  symptoms  and  signs  also  more 
characteristic  of  the  respective  form 
of  anemia  in  the  case. 

Depends  on  type  of  blood  changes  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  disease. 

One  variety  (chlorotic)  quite  curable,  the 
other  (progressive  pernicious)  relaps- 
ing, and  finally  fatal. 


The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  anemia. 

Treatment. — Symptomatic  anemia  is  amenable  to  treatment  accord- 
ing to  the  cause.  The  traumatic  acute  variety  does  well  under  simple  hygienic 
measures  after  the  urgent  indications  have  been  met.  Plenty  of  pure  air, 
wholesome  food,  and  graduated  rest  and  excercise  may  suffice,  and  drugs  not 
l)e  needed.  Cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  wellnigh  impossible  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  anemia  do  not  improve  under  any  treatment,  as  a  rule.  Nutritious 
alimentation,  iron  in  some  form,  a  judicious  hygienic  regimen,  and  stomachic  and 
general  tonics  are  required  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  severe  forms,  hypoder- 
mic injections  of  iron  and  arsenic,  in  combination,  act  favorably.  Salvarsan 
in  small  doses  mav  l>e  tried  in  intractable  cases  of  secondary  anemia  (0.05 
or  0.075  gm.,  for  ten  to  fifteen  injections).  Toxic  substances  must  be  elimi- 
nated, their  re-introduction  into  the  body  prevented,  and  the  repair  of  the 
blood  and  tissue  actively  promoted. 
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PURPURA 

Definition. — A  blood  dyscrasia,  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
subcutaneous  hemorrhages  and  hemorrhages  from  mucous  membranes. 
It  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease  entity. 

Pathogenesis. — The  exact  mechanism  of  the  production  of  purpura 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  certain  facts  have  been  ascertained  which  point 
to  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem.  In  purpura  there  is  no  delay  in  coagula- 
tion time,  but  a  marked  increase  in  the  bleeding  time.  The  antithrombin 
of  the  blood  is  normal,  but  the  prothrombin  time  may  be  quite  markedly  de- 
layed. The  most  pronounced  change  in  the  blood  is  the  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  platelets  per  cubic  millimeter,*  although  this  finding  is  not  alwa^-s 
present.  The  experimental  production  of  purpura  may  be  accomplished  by  in- 
jection of  a  substance — e.  g.,  an  antiplatelet  serum — which  destroys  the  platelets. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  resistance  of  the  red  celb 
to  h>T)otonic  salt  solution.  The  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  purpura 
is  dependent  upon  some  substance  (toxin,  bacterial;  drug,  benzol,  snake-venom, 
etc.)  which  destroys  the  platelets  and  renders  the  red  celb  less  resistant.' 
To  this  there  may  be  added  another  factor,  an  aplasia  of  the  platelet-forming 
elements  of  the  marrow.' 

Clinical  Types. — Two  main  groups  are  to  be  distinguished — primary 
and  secondary  purpura. 

(1)  Secondary  purpura,  which  occurs  from  a  great  variety  of  causes 
and  in  numerous  affections,  in  which  its  clinical  significance  has  been  pointed 
out  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  work.  It  seems  pertinent,  however,  to  enu- 
merate the  chief  among  the  diseases  and  conditions  under  which  it  may  arise, 
as  follows:  (a)  scurvy;  (6)  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhus  fever,  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  variola,  measles,  septicemia  and  scarla- 
tina, and  typhoid  rarely;  (c)  hemophilia;  (d)  numerous  chronic  affections^ 
as  nephritis,  leukemia,  pernicious  anemia,  jaundice,  Hodgkin's  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  heart  disease;  (e)  malignant  sar- 
comata; (/)  nervous  affections,  as  locomotor  ataxia,  acute  and  transverse 
myelitis,  and  hysteria;  (g)  mechanical  causes,  straining  efforts,  paroxysms  of 
whooping-cough,  and  violent  convulsions;  (h)  certain  drugs  may  produce  a 
petechial  eruption — the  iodids,  quinin,  copaiba,  belladonna,  ergot,  mercury, 
chloral,  antipyrin,  and  turpentine;  (i)  snake-poisons  produce  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive hemorrhagic  extravasation. 

(2)  Primary  or  idiopathic  purpura  forms  the  second  group.  It  is 
entirely  likely  that  so-called  primary  purpura  is  secondary  to  some  as  yet 
unknown  factor -and  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  primary  disorder.  It  is 
divisible  into:  (a)  simple  purpura  (purjrura  simplex);  (6)  arthritic  purpura, 
of  which  two  varieties  may  be  recognized:  (1)  prliosis  rheumaiicay  and  (2) 
IIrnoch\s  purfmra;  (c)  hemorrhagic  purpura  (purpura  hamwrrhagica). 

(a)  Simple  Purpura. — Among  predisposing  influences  is  age,  the  condition 
being  most  common  in  children  about  the  time  of  puberty.  It  may  \>e  a  sequel 
of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  develops  in  seemingly 
healthy  subjects. 

Syinpfoms. — This  is  the  mildest  variety  of  primary  purpura.  The  hemor- 
rhages into  the  skin  take  the  form  of  petechiae,  vibices,  or  ecchymoses.  The 
first  are  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  form  of  minute  points  that  appear,  as 
a  Tu]{\  in  the  hair-follicles,  and,  unlike  the  erythemas,  do  not  disappear  upon 
pressure.     The  vil)ices  receive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  hemorrhages 

»  Duke,  Arch.  Inter.  Med.,  1912,  x,  445. 

*  Muss<'r  and  Krnn»l)haar,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  1916,  Ixvii,  1894. 

'  Minot,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1916,  clii,  48. 
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occur  as  streaks,  while  the  ecchymoses  are  larger,  but  similar  in  nature  and 
behavior  to  the  petechia.  They  may  exceed  in  size  that  of  a  split  pea,  and  their 
hue  ranges  from  a  deep  red  to  a  bluish  tint.  As  they  fade  away  they  assume 
at  first  a  yellowish-brown,  then  a  yellow  color,  and  finally  disappear.  The 
eruption  appears  in  a  series  of  crops,  and  its  seat  of  election,  often  favored  by 
the  erect  posture,  is  the  legs  {orthostatic  purpura).  Bloody  serum  may  be 
effused  into  bullae  or  large  blebs. 

(6)  Arthritic  Purpura. — (1)  Peliosis  Rheumatica  (Schonlein's  Disease). 
— The  cause  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  unknown,  but  it  is  uhdoubtedly 
bacterial  in  origin.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  males  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  age.  Among  the  prodromata  are  angina,  slight  articular  pains, 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  fever  ranging  from  100®  to  102°  F.  (37.7°- 
38.8°  C).  The  affection  is  especially  characterized,  however,  by  polyarthritis, 
the  joints  being  swollen,  painful,  and  very  tender;  also  by  purpura,  associated 
or  not  with  urticarial  wheals  or  erythema  exudativum;  and  by  subcutaneous 
edema.  The  purpuric  eruption  shows  a  strong  preference,  as  regards  distribu- 
tion, for  the  affected  joints  and  the  legs.  The  eruption,  as  already  intimated, 
does  not  display  constant  characteristics. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  presence  of  three  characteristic  symptoms — 
polyarthritis,  a  purpuric  rash,  and  edema.  The  combination  of  purpura  and 
urticaria  is  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing  features.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  eliminate  rheumatism,  but  the  non-rheumatic  character  of  some  of  the  cases 
may  be  clearly  shown  by  the  therapeutic  test,  as  happened  in  one  of  my  own 
patients. 

Prognosis. — This  type  of  the  disease  is  generally  benign,  death  being  very 
rare.  Complications,  however,  may  prove  serious,  especially  the  cardiac 
The  throat  condition  may  outlast  the  attack,  and  terminate  in  gangrene  of 
the  uvula  or  tonsils. 

(2)  Henoch* s  Purpura. — Henoch  and  Couty  have  described  a  form  of 
rheumatic  purpura  occurring  chiefly  in  children,  and  characterized  by  painful 
and  sometimes  swollen  joints;  by  a  purpuric  eruption,  plus  erythema  multi- 
forme; by  crises  of  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  intestinal  pain;  by  localized  edema 
of  the  skin;  and  by  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  and  sometimes 
into  the  kidneys. 

The  dia^osis  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  development  of  the 
purpuric  symptoms,  some  of  which  are  often  wanting.  Intvssusception 
usually  occurs  earlier — in  babes.  Apj>endicitis  may  be  simulated  on  account 
of  the  alKlominal  crises.  The  author  has  seen  a  case  of  Henoch's  purpura 
operated  upon  for  acute  apj>endicitis,  the  purpuric  rash  being  absent  at  the 
time  of  operation. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable,  though  complications  of  more  or  less  serious 
import  may  arise.  One  of  Osier's  cases  proved  fatal  with  the  symptoms  of 
acute  hemorrhagic  Bright's  disease. 

(3)  Factitums  Purpura. — Bruce  and  Galloway*  report  a  case  in  which  any 
irritation  of  the  skin,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  drawing  the  blunt  end  of  a 
pt»ncil  over  it,  pro<luced  a  white  line,  which  presently  became  pink  and  then 
intensely  purpuric.  In  this  way  letters,  figures,  and  the  like  could  be  shown  as 
hemorrhagic  outlines. 

(c)  Purpura  HsBmorrhagica  {Morbus  Werlhofii). — ^This  is  the  severest 
form  of  purpura,  and  its  apparent  etiologic  connection  with  certain  infectious 
diseases,  particularly  rheumatism,  malaria,  etc.,  is  interesting,  but  not  well 
understood.  The  disease  is  j>erhaps  most  common  in  young  females,  particu- 
larly if  they  have  fallen  into  general  ill  health;  but  all  persons  are  liable,  and 

*  Brit.  Jour.  Derm.f  January,  1898. 
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postmortem  anatomopathologic  pictures  of  the  disease  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  it  is  an  infectious  complaint. 

Symptoms. — ProdromM  symptoms  (malaise,  headache,  depression,  anorexia) 
may  appear,  and  last  one  or  two  days.  The  invasion  is  moderately  abrupt, 
with  fever,  and  soon  cutaneous  ecchymoses  appear  upon  the  skin,  quickly 
increasing  in  size  and  numbers.  Slight  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes into  the  internal  organs  occur.  Epistaxis  generally  comes  first;  it 
tends  to  persist  and  to  recur,  and  the  same  peculiarities  pertain  to  bleedings 
from  other  points.  Prostration  now  becomes  rather  marked,  the  patient  com- 
plaining of  pains  in  the  limbs,  loins,  abdomen,  and  chest,  and  the  latter  often 
presage  a  fresh  hemorrhage.  There  is  moderate  fever,  as  a  rule,  the  tem- 
perature during  the  height  of  the  attack  ranging  from  101®  to  103°  F.  (38.3**- 
39.4"*  C),  or  it  may  reach  104°  to  105°  F.  (40.0-40.5°  C),  though  rarely.  The 
pidse  is  accelerated  (120  to  130  per  minute),  but  full  and  regular,  though  in  the 
worst  cases  it  becomes  small  and  very  rapid.  The  mind  is  usually  clear.  The 
face  may  be  pale  and  anxious.     Hematuria  followed  by  nephritis  may  occur. 

There  is  secondary  anemia,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  extent  of  the 
hemorrhage.  It  is  more  pronounced,  owing  to  a  greater  loss  of  blood,  in  this 
form  than  in  the  preceding  varieties  of  purpura.  The  course  is  run  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days  in  mild  cases,  while  the  severer  attacks  pursue  a  longer  course. 
The  malignant  form  (purpura  fidminans)  has,  however,  a  speedily  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

The  diagnosis  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica  rarely  presents  any  difficulty. 
Scurry  may  simulate  it  in  some  particulars,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  chief 
etiologic  factor — a  diet  deficient  in  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits — by  the  spongy, 
swollen  condition  of  the  gums,  the  loosened  teeth,  and  brawny  induration  of 
the  limbs.  Moreover,  in  purpura  hsemorrhagica  the  hair-follicles  do  not  occupy 
the  centers  of  the  ecchymotic  spots,  and  the  hemorrhages 'from  the  mucous 
membranes  are  more  copious  than  in  scurvy.  Malignant  types  of  the  eruptive 
fevers  distinguish  themselves  by  the  history  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  by  the 
characteristic  prodromes  and  invasion,  and  by  the  high  temperature,  although 
variola  purpura  often  pursues  an  afebrile  course.  A  blood  examination,  which 
should  always  be  made  in  purpura,  will  exclude  leukemia.  In  purpura  the 
so-called  puncture  test — a  hemorrhagic  area  resulting  from  subcutaneous 
puncture  of  the  skin — is  positive,  as  a  rule,  but  not  so  in  hemophilia. 

Prognosis. — Grave,  except  in  mild  cases.  In  the  malignant  type  death 
may  come  before  hemorrhages  from  the  mucosa  appear.  Certain  compli- 
cations may  prove  fatal — cerebral  hemorrhage,  inundation  of  the  lungs  with 
blood.  Bright 's  disease,  and  shock  from  rapid,  profuse  bleedings.  Death  may 
also  he  the  result  of  exhaustion  due  to  protracted  bleedings. 

Treatment. — (a)  The  management  of  secondary  purpura  is  embraced, 
in  other  portions  of  this  volume,  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  which  it  accompanies. 

(h)  Primary  Purjrura. — In  all  kinds  of  purpura  the  patient  should  be 
confined  to  bed.  An  abundance  of  nourishment,  by  supporting  the  patient's 
power,  is  of  the  greatest  service.  A  variety  of  drugs  have  been  recommended 
for  internal  use,  but  none  of  them  have  been  shown  to  have  any  particular  value. 
Calcium  lactate  may  he  given,  as  suggested  by  Wright,  in  large  doses  by  the 
mouth  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have  some  effect  on  coagulation.  The  same 
applies  to  gelatin.  Probably  the  best  resuUs  have  been  attained  by  injections 
of  fresh  blood  or  serum.  The  fresh  blood  may  he  administered  by  the  method 
of  Weil,^  in  which  it  is  prevented  from  clotting  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
citrate  (0.2  per  cent.). 

*  Jour,  Amer,  Med.  Assoc,  1915,  Ixiv,  425. 
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Emsheimer  advocates  the  employment  of  intramuscular  injections  of  whole 
human  blood  before  other  radical  measures  in  severe  cases,  the  blood  being 
withdrawn  from  the  donor  and  immediately  injected  into  the  recipient.  In 
any  case  of  purpura  with  much  blood  loss  it  is  advisable  to  give  repeated 
(every  one  to  three  days)  injections  of  blood  rather  than  an  overwhelming 
large  dose. 


HEMOPHILIA 

{Bleeders*  Disease) 

Definition. — An  hereditary  affection,  transmitted  by  females  who  are 
themselves  not  affected  (Nasse's  law).  It  is  characterized  by  frequent  un- 
controllable hemorrhages  that  are  either  spontaneous  or  due  to  slight  trauma- 
tism, and  which  are  the  result  of  failure  of  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Etiology. — Hemophilia  is  more  distinctly  hereditary  than  any  other 
known  disease,  but  Nasse's  law  is  not  of  such  universal  application  as  is  sup- 
posed. R.  Kolster  found  that  of  50  hemophilic  families,  18  cases  followed  this 
law,  16  others  with  some  exceptions  to  its  provisions,  and  12  without  any  re- 
gard to  it.  The  law  embraces  the  following  points:  The  daughter  (not  her- 
self affected)  of  a  bleeder  transmits  the  tendency  to  her  sons,  who  become 
bleeders ;  her  daughters  do  not  suffer,  but,  in  turn,  transmit  the  disease  to  their 
sons.  Females,  however,  may  be  bleeders,  and,  according  to  Virchow,  one 
woman  is  affected  to  every  seven  men.  The  disease  has  been  traced  for  cen- 
turies in  a  few  families. 

It  is  observed  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  is  most  frequent  in  families 
whose  members  are  large,  vigorous,  and  have  delicate  complexions,  the  com- 
plaint usually  manifesting  itself  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life, 
though  exceptionally  as  late  as  puberty.  An  acquired  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
is  seen  occasionally  in  connection  with  certain  acute  infections  and  more 
commonly  in  the  graver  anemias  (leukemia,  pernicious  anemia).  The  pathch- 
genesis  of  the  disorder  has  been  variously  attributed  to:  (1)  a  deficiency  in  cal- 
cium (proved  incorrect);  (2)  an  insufficiency  of  thrombokinase;  (3)  a  hypothetic 
substance  which  inhibits  coagulation;  (4)  an  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the 
circulating  prothrombin ;  and  (5)  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  prothrombin  in 
the  blood. 

Symptoms. — The  occurrence  of  profuse  and  persistent  bleedings  that  are 
either  spontaneous  or  the  result  of  slight  injury  characterizes  hemophilia. 
The  character  of  the  injuries  that  lead  to  dangerous  bleedings  is  often  exceed- 
ingly trivial;  thus  a  slight  scratch,  cut,  blow,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and 
other  minor  surgical  operations  (e.  g.,  circumcision)  may  be  followed  by  severe 
hemorrhage. 

If  we  include  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  bleedings  take  place  most  frequently 
from  the  nose. 

The  capillaries  ooze  blood — ^a  process  that  may  vary  in  duration  from  a  few 
hours  to  as  many  weeks.  A  fatal  result  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  recovery  may  follow  a  slow  oozing  of  blood  that  has  continued 
for  many  days.  In  the  latter  instances  profound  anemia  follows,  the  blood, 
however,  being  rapidly  replaced.  Extensive  blood  extravasations  (hema- 
tomata)  usually  follow  contusions.  Petechiae,  when  they  occur,  are  apt  to 
be  spontaneous. 

Arthritic  symptoms  are  common,  the  larger  joints,  and  especially  the  knees, 
being  most  frequently  affected  and  showing  swelling  that  is  due  chiefly  to 
hemorrhages  into  the  joints.     In  other  instances  febrile  synovitis  may  be 
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present,  resembling  rheumatism.  The  joint  symptoms  may  either  announoe 
an  approaching  hemorrhage  or  pain  alone  may  be  ex]>erienced.  The  attacks 
are  liable  to  recur,  especially  in  cold,  damp  weather,  and  may  result  in  stiffened, 
deformed  joints  (Musser). 

Diagnosis. — When  persistent  capillary  oozing  occurs  in  a  person  with 
a  clear,  hereditary  disposition  the  diagnosis  is  clear.  Without  an  inherited 
tendency  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  diagnosis  unless  protracted  hemorrhages 
from  insufficient  causes  are  rei>eatedly  manifested.  The  presence  of  joint- 
involvement  is  very  helpful. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Peliosis  rheumatica  is  an  affection  which,  as 
Osier  remarks,  touches  hemophilia  very  closely,  particularly  in  the  relation  of 
the  joint  swelling.  It  is  true  that  the  former  may  also  show  itself  in  several 
members  of  a  family,  but  the  presence  in  this  affection  of  more  or  less  edema, 
and  often  of  wheals  of  urticaria,  accompanied  by  intense  itching,  aids  greatly 
in  its  elimination. 

Prognosis. — In  undeveloped  forms  the  outlook  is  not  particularly 
grave,  since  in  these  the  tendency  may  either  lessen  or  become  altogether 
arrested  after  childhood.  In  the  majority  of  well-marked  cases  the  children  do 
not  survive  this  period.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  live  to  become  full 
grown  show  a  diminished,  and  in  a  small  class  of  cases  an  absolute,  disap- 
I)earance  of  the  tendency.  The  first  hemorrhage  rarely  proves  fatal.  Boys 
suffer  from  a  more  serious  form  than  girls.  Moreover,  menstruation,  though 
sometimes  very  copious,  does  not  to  any  great  extent  endanger  the  life  of  a 
hempohilic  woman.  Of  130  cases  of  pregnancy  and  labor,  the  death  of  the 
mother  occurred  in  only  3,  and  abortion  in  16  cases  (Kobter). 

Treatment. — ^The  physician  can  do  most  in  the  direction  of  prophylaxis. 
All  surgical  operations  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  must  be  avoided; 
neither  should  the  teeth  be  erupted  nor  the  operation  of  circumcision  be  per- 
mitted. Leeches  are  not  permissible.  Females  who  belong  to  bleeder  families, 
as  well  as  males  who  have  had  hemophilia,  theoretically  should  not  marrj*. 
The  disease  shows  a  high  mortality,  hence  the  physician  should  be  prepared 
in  advance  to  obtain  serum  promptly  in  the  event  of  alarming  hemorrhage. 

The  ordinary  styptic  and  coagulant  drugs  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
hemorrhages.  The  scientific  and  rational  method  of  treatment  is  by  the 
injecting  of  whole  blood,  normal  human  blood-serum,  or  the  blood-serum  of 
animals.  Substances  taken  by  mouth  have  no  effect  on  the  coagulation  time  of 
the  blood.  Normal  human  blood  or  blood-serum  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  to 
use,  since  it  is  less  likely  to  cause  anaphylactic  shock.  The  dose  of  the  fresh 
serum  if  given  suhcutaneously  is  20  to  40  c.c.  The  coagulability  of  the  blood 
is  greatly  increased  thereby.  Sahli  advises  repeated  injections  of  fresh  human 
serum  and  repeated  small  bleedings  to  stimulate  the  physiologic  reactive 
thrombokinase  formation.  Intramuscular  or  subcutaneous  injections  of 
fresh  whole  blood  (30  to  40  c.c.)  should  be  tried,  particularly  when  fresh  serum 
is  not  available.  This  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  method.  Extracts 
of  blood-platelets  (coagulen)  are  highly  spoken  of.  No  matter  which  form  of 
treatment  is  employed  the  injections  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day 
until  the  coagulation  time  approaches  that  of  the  normal.  Kneading  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  bleeding  point  lil)erates  thrombokinase 
and  tlius  tends  to  arrest  hemorrhage.  For  local  treatment  of  external  hemor- 
rhage cotton  soaked  in  serum  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  point. 
Kephalin  (thromboplastin  solution)  applied  locally  to  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  hemophilics  brings  hemorrhage  to  an  early  arrest  (Hurwitz  and  Lucas). 
During  convalescence  arsenic,  iron,  tlie  bitter  tcmies,  and  a  lilnTal  dietary  ^nll 
aid  full  recover  v. 
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HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NEWBORN 

(a)  Epidemic  Hemofflobinaria  {Winckd's  Disease). — ^This  affection,  which 
is  septic  in  nature,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  lying-in  hospitals,  and  occurs  in 
children  from  one  to  ten  days  after  birth.  The  infants  refuse  the  breast  and 
show  hematogenous  icterus;  gastro-enteric  catarrh  is  an  attendant  of  the 
disease.  The  stools  are  meconic;  the  urine  is  scanty,  dark  colored  (from 
methemoglobin),  often  albuminous,  and  may  contain  casts.  Hemorrhages 
occur  into  organs  other  than  the  kidney  and  into  the  mucous  membranes,  there 
also  being  mild  fever,  rapid  emaciation,  and  often  mild  convulsions.  It  is 
a  very  fatal  disease.  Bacteriologic  epxeriments  have  shown  that  the  disease 
may  l)e  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  colon  bacillus  in  the  buccal  epithelium 
of  infants.  Kilham  and  Mercelis^  report  an  epidemic  of  10  cases  occurring  in 
the  New  York  Infirmary;  complete  bacteriologic  studies  were  made  in  all, 
and  the  organism  discovered  suggested  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  or  the 
pneumococcus  group.  There  is,  however,  great  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
possible  specific  micro-organism  of  this  disease. 

(6)  Acute  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Newborn  (Buhl's  Disease). — This 
disease  may  be  similar  to  Winckel's  in  nature.  It  was  first  described  by  Hecker 
and  Buhl  as  an  infectious  disease  of  the  newborn,  characterized  by  cyanosis, 
jaundice,  and  copious  visceral  hemorrhages.  The  chief  pathologic  change  is 
an  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs. 

(c)  Syphilis  Httmorrhagica  Neonatorum. — Either  at  birth  or  soon  there- 
after bleedings  take  place  into  the  skin  (ecchymoses)  and  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  the  navel.  Jaundice  may  be  associated.  The  viscera  are  found 
upon  postmortem  examination  to  be  the  seat  of  syphilitic  lesions. 

(d)  Morbus  Maculosus  Neonatorum. — Hemorrhage  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucosa  of  the  newborn  (melsena  neonatorum)  occurs,  and  may  be 
due  to  intracranial  lesions  during  birth ;  it  may  also  take  place  independently 
of  the  latter.  Preuschen  has  collected  the  reports  of  37  cases,  in  5  of  which 
the  brain  was  examined,  and  all  of  these  showed  cerebral  hemorrhages.  The 
latter  may  occur  in  spontaneous  births  and  give  rise  to  melsena  neonatorum. 
Gartner  believes  the  disease  to  be  an  infectious  one,  and  claims  that  in  2  cases 
he  was  able  to  identify  a  bacillus  for  which  the  navel  is  believed  to  be  the 
entrance  point.  The  blood  may  also  come  from  the  mouth,  nose,  navel, 
etc.  Townsend  found  morbus  maculosus  neonatorum  in  45  cases  in  ()700 
deliveries,  and  in  most  of  these  instances  the  bleeding  was  general.  The 
hemorrhage  usually  sets  in  during  the  first  week,  rarely  later,  and  the  duration 
of  the  disease  is  between  one  and  seven  days,  the  mortality  being  a  little  over 
50  per  cent.  Vomiting  of  the  blood  which  the  child  has  drawn  from  the  breast 
must  not  be  confounded  with  true  melena.  The  treatvmit  is  by  injections 
of  whole  blood,  citrated  or  fresh,  blood-serum  (antitoxin),  or  kephalin. 

LEUKEMIA 

{Leukocyihemia) 

Definition.— A  blood  disease,  usually  chronic,  characterized  by  a  peculi- 
arly marke<l  and  persistent  increase  in  the  numlK»r  of  leukocytes,  associated 
with  lesions  occurring  either  respectively  or  unitedly  in  the  bone-marrow  and 
lymphatic  glands. 

Pathology.— Htwlily  emaciation  and  pallor  are  pronounced,  and  edema, 
with  dropsical  effusions  in  the  serous  cavities,  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  cardiac  chambers  and  principal  veins  are  distended  with  large  blood- 

»  Arch.  Ped.,  March,  1899. 
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clots  of  a  greenish-yellow  or,  in  extreme  cases,  yellowish-white,  purulent  ap- 
pearance. Subserous  ecchymoses  of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  ait 
frequent,  and  the  myocardium  is  often  found  to  have  undergone  a  moderate 
degree  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Although  the  bone-marrow  or  the  lymph-glands  may  alone  show  the  pro- 
nounced pathologic  changes  of  leukemia,  it  is  usual  to  find  both  more  or  less 
affected.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  two  principal  groups:  (1)  myeloid  leu- 
kemia, the  more  frequent  variety;  and  (2)  lymphoid  leukemia. 

There  is  nearly  always  some  splenic  enlargement,  and  in  many  cases  the 
enlargement  b  considerable.  Leukemic  spleens  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as 
from  2  to  18  pounds,  and  their  lengths  may  vary  from  6  to  12  inches.  The 
enlargement  is  generally  uniform,  and  the  notches  upon  the  anterior  border 
may  be  much  exaggerated.  White  patches  of  perisplenitis  and  a  thickened 
capsule  adhering  to  the  surrounding  organs  and  the  abdominal  wall  may  also 
be  noticed.  The  consistence  of  the  spleen  is  firm  and  resistant  to  the  knife, 
though  in  the  earlier  stages  it  may  be  quite  soft  and  pulpy.  The  cut  surface 
is  either  of  a  uniformly  brown  color  or  mottled  by  the  presence  of  grayish-  or 
yellowLsh-white  circumscribed  lymphoid  tumors,  or  by  deep  red  or  brownish- 
yellow  hemorrhagic  infarcts.  The  malpighian  bodies  may  or  may  not  be 
visible.  The  blood-vessels  at  the  hilum  are  enlarged.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion shows  hyperplasia  of  the  organ.  The  cells  of  the  pulp  sometimes  show 
granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  advanced  cases  the  trabeculse  may 
be  thickened  by  connective  tissue.  Ewing  believes  that  the  splenic  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  the  mechanical  sifting  of  the  red  and  white  cells  from  the  circula- 
tion with  subsequent  inflammatory  changes. 

The  bone-marrow  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  myeloid  variety. 
The  medullary  substance,  instead  of  being  fatty,  is  rich  in  lymphoid  and  blood- 
cells  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  is  either  reddish-brown  or  greenish- 
yellow  in  color.  The  pus-like  marrow  and  the  dark  red  may  exist  side  by  side, 
although  the  former  is  more  common. 

A  fine  reticulum  may  be  seen  between  the  cells,  especially  in  the  dark 
red  variety,  and  small  heniorrhaj^ic  infarcts  may  also  be  noted  occasionally. 
Microscopically,  the  medulla  contains  an  abundance  of  lymphoid  cells  and 
nucleated  red  corpuscles.  Eosinophilic,  mononuclear,  and  polynuclear  leuko- 
cytes are  also  present,  the  first  named  being  quite  numerous,  as  are  also  cer- 
tain inyeloplaques  and  cells  showing  karyokinetic  figures.  The  lymphatic 
glandit  are  more  or  less  enlarged  in  the  myeloid  form  of  leukemia. 

In  the  lymphoid  variety,  especially  when  acute,  an  early  and  marked 
hyperplasia  of  all  glands  takes  place,  and  may  form  distinct,  soft,  and  movable 
tumors,  their  color  being  a  reddish  gray. 

The  histologic  examination  shows  an  increase  in  the  cellular  elements. 
A  similar  liyperplasia  occurs  in  those  glandular  tissues  that  are  allied  to  the 
lymphatic  glands,  such  as  the  tonsils,  lymph-follicles,  the  tongue,  mouth  and 
pharynx,  tliynuis  gland,  the  solitary  and  Peyer's  agminated  intestinal  glands, 
and  the  nialpigliian  bodies  in  the  spleen. 

Proliferation  of  the  hone-marrow  cells,  which  are  carried  to  other  tissues 
and  there  multiply,  is  the  essence  of  the  disease.  Available  space  for  the 
j)r()du('tion  of  red  cells  is  encroached  uf)on  by  lymphocytic  proliferation, 
hence  the  anemia. 

Tlie  liver  may  he  greatly  enlarged;  indeed,  some  of  the  instances  of  greatest 
enlargement  of  this  organ  have  been  those  due  to  leukemia,  the  weight  being  as 
much  as  1 1  pounds.  The  enlargement  is  uniform  and  due  to  a  diffuse  leukemic 
infiltration.  The  capillaries  and  interlobular  tissue  are  distended  with  leuko- 
cytes, and  disseminated  wliitish  or  grayish  nodules,  usually  quite  small,  con- 
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sisting  of  lymphoid  celb  undergoing  indirect  division  of  their  nuclei,  are  fre- 
quently found.  Sometimes  these  leukemic  nodules  appear  as  definite  growths, 
with  an  adenoid  reticulum  between  the  cells  (lymphadenomata).  The  kidneys 
show  enlargement,  paleness,  and  diffuse  and  circumscribed  leukemic  infiltration 
of  the  capillaries  and  interlobular  tissue.  Leukemic  nodules  may  also  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  body — retina,  brain,  serous  membranes,  lungs,  testicles, 
and  skin.  Karyokinetic  figures  are  numerous  in  the  cells  accompanying  these 
leukemic  growths. 

Pathogenesis. — ^The  primary  cause  of  leukemia  is  unknown;  that  it 
directly  affects  the  blood-forming  organs,  however,  is  most  probable,  though  with 
differences  of  selection  and  co-ordination  and  with  different  degrees  of  intensity. 
The  combination  of  lesions  in  the  spleen,  lymph-glands,  and  bone-marrow, 
along  with  the  histologic  similarity  of  the  leukemic  growths  to  the  infectious 
granulomata,  and  the  clinical  history  of  cases  of  acute  leukemia,  would  seem 
to  point  strongly  to  the  microbic  origin  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  various 
cocci  and  bacilli  have  been  found,  and  Hausemann  finds  much  to  sustain  the 
hypothesis  that  the  tonsils  are  generally  the  seat  of  the  infectious  process. 
Ellerman  has  transmitted  chicken  leukemia,  the  virus  of  which  is  filterable. 
Schmeisser*  has  confirmed  and  extended  this  work,  reporting  the  transmission 
of  myeloid  leukemia  from  organ  extracts  of  a  chicken  suffering  from  this 
disorder,  so  that  the  blood-picture  resembled  that  of  the  disease  as  seen  in 
man  in  the  fourth  generation  of  the  fowls.  Dias  concludes  that  leukemia  of 
the  myeloid  type  is  the  work  of  a  fungus  {Adenomyces  leukemicB),  The  other 
important  theory  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  neoplastic  in  nature. 
The  blood  in  this  condition  has  been  likened  to  a  circulating  sarcoma. 

Intestinal  ulceration  has  been  a  frequent  feature  prior  to  leukemia,  and 
undoubtedly  affords  a  source  of  possible  infection  from  the  tract.  Stomatitis 
also  may  furnish  a  means  of  entrance  for  the  infectious  agent. 

Leukemia  occurs  most  frequently  in  males  during  the  middle  period  of 
life,  and  is  apt  to  attack  young  persons.  It  has  occurred  during  infancy,  and 
as  late  also  as  the  seventieth  year,  but  the  average  age  ranges  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-five  years.  Sometimes  the  previous  condition  was  one  of  apparently 
j>erfect  health. 

Symptoms. — ^Acute  leukemia^  comparatively  rare,  usually  occurs  in 
an  adolescent  who  may  have  enjoyed  previous  good  health.  Fussel  and 
Taylor  collected  56  cases  from  the  literature.  Hamman  tabulated  111 
cases,  and  in  several  affections  of  the  mouth  or  throat  were  observed  at  the 
commencement.  Acute  lymphoid  leukemia  is  more  common  in  children  than 
has  been  supposed,  Sluka,*  in  1907,  having  collected  55  cases.  Its  onset  is 
sudden,  and  usually  begins  with  prostration,  hemorrhage  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  high  fever.  Acute  splenic  tumor  rapidly  develops;  the 
lymphatic  glands  may  enlarge;  and  palpitation,  dyspnea,  and  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  of  a  severe  type  appear.  The  skin  become  anemic,  and  edema  of  the 
feet  is  common.  The  blood  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  leuko- 
cytes, the  ratio  to  the  red  corpuscles  being  1  to  30  or  1  to  50,  instead  of  the 
normal — 1  to  350  or  1  to  600.  In  acute  lymphoid  leukemia  the  lymphocytes  are 
very  numerous.  In  acute  myeloid  leukemia  there  is  an  increase  in  the  blood  of 
a  cell  originating  from  the  myelocytic  cells  of  the  bone-marrow,  representing 
the  ancestor  of  the  myelocytes  and  granular  leukocytes,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  blood-picture.  The  case  grows  progressively  worse;  hematemesis,  cere- 
bral or  retinal  hemorrhages,  and  petechia  supervene  perhaps,  and  the  clinical 

*  Jour.  Exver.  Med.,  December,  1915. 

'Quote<l  by  Brinckmann,  Norsk  Magazin  for  Laegevidenskaben,  Christiana, 
December,  1915. 
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features  may  then  resemble  an  infectious  disease  with  hemorrhagic  and  pur- 
puric manifestations.  Early  in  life  the  hemorrhages  are  less  common  and  the 
increase  in  lymphocytes  is  apt  to  concern  the  small  variety  of  cells. 

In  chronic  leukemia  the  onset  is  generally  slow  and  insidious  and  for  many 
months  the  earlier  symptoms  may  not  differ  from  those  of  simple  anemia. 
Languor,  a  deranged  appetite,  dizziness,  noises  in  the  ears,  faintness,  breath- 
lessness  on  exertion,  and  palpitation  may  all  appear.  Sometimes,  however, 
not  even  these  symptoms  are  present,  common  as  they  are  to  most  anemic 
cases,  and  the  patient  may  first  consult  the  physician  because  of  a  sweUing  or 
distress  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen — the  enlarged  spleen.  Early  manifesta- 
tions may  be  hemorrhagic  (epistaxis,  hematemesis,  enterorrhagia),  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhea;  or  increamig  pallor  of  the  countenance,  yet  at  times  a 
patient  may  appear  to  be  plethoric;  or  troublesome  priapism  may  appear. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  anemia  becomes  more  marked,  edema  of  the  de- 
pendent portions  of  the  body  may  appear,  and  fever^  though  slight  at  first 
(99.5°  F.— 37.5°  C),  may  gradually  rise  to  102°  or  103°  F.  (38.8°-39.4°  C), 
either  remaining  constant  or  alternating  with  periods  of  apyrexia. 

The  pulse-raie  is  increased;  in  quality  it  is  soft  and  compressible,  though 
sometimes  full  in  volume.  The  dyspnea  may  be  aggravated  by  hydrothorax 
in  advancecl  cases,  or  by  the  upward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  owing  to 
the  increasing  splenic  and  hepatic  enlargement.  Epistaxis  may  become  obsti- 
nate. Retinal  hemorrhage  is  common,  and  there  may  be  aggregations  of  leu- 
kocytes (leukemic  growths).  Hemorrhages  from  mucous  membranes  are 
common,  and  localized  gangrene  may  occur,  with  the  symptoms  of  infection. 
Hemic  murmurs  are  quite  constant. 

Ulcerative  processes  in  the  bowels  may  give  rise  to  severe  dysenteric  diar- 
rhea. Ascites  is  usually  present  in  advanced  cases  on  account  of  the  splenic 
tumor,  or  owing  to  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  enlarged  glands.  Jaundice 
is  an  occasional  event.  Leukemic  peritonitis  may  occur  from  the  presence  of 
lymphomatous  growths  in  the  membrane. 

Nervouji  symptonis,  sucli  as  headache,  vertigo,  and  syncopal  attacks,  recur 
as  tlie  anemia  and  prostration  increase  and  the  liability  to  hemorrhage  l:)ecomes 
more  frequent.  Sudden  coma  and  hemiplegia  following  upon  the  rupture  of 
a  cerebral  vessel  (apoplexy)  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Minute 
brain  hemorrhages  may  account  for  deafness.  Peripheral  paralysis  of  several 
cranial  nerves,  due  to  hemorrhages  into  their  sheaths,  has  been  reported. 

Cutaneous  ecchymoses  are  sometimes  observed,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
troublesome  pruritus.  The  urine  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  but  al- 
buminuria does  not  occur  except  as  a  complication.  The  nitrogen  metabolism 
and,  more  particularly,  the  uric  acid  nitrogen  is  markedly  increased. 

Along  with  tlie  an(»nua  and  debility  are  the  signs  of  splenic  and  lymphatic 
involvement,  and  rarely  of  the  bone-marrow.  The  liver  may  also  become 
enlarged. 

Leading  Symptoms  in  Detail. —  The  Spleen. — This  organ  is  generally  en- 
larged in  all  forms  of  leukemia,  but  especially  in  the  splenomedullarj',  the 
most  frtHpient  form.  It  is  a  prominent  feature,  both  on  account  of  its  being  the 
first  subject  of  complaint,  and  because  of  the  huge  size  it  frequently  attains. 
The  enlargement  is  gradual,  and  there  may  be  neither  pain  nor  tenderness  over 
it.  The  tnmor  may  cause  a  visible  projection  below  the  ribs,  and  in  marked 
cases  gn^it  abdominal  distention  may  be  produced,  pushing  up  the  diaphragm 
and  tlioracic  organs,  and  extending  to  the  navel  in  the  median  line  and  to  the 
jM'lvis  below,  in  wliirh  case  the  cardiac  pulsation  is  seen  at  the  second  or  third 
interspace.  The  edge  and  notch  or  notches  may  be  felt  easily  in  such  instances, 
while  the  surface  is  smooth  and  the  consistence  firm.     A  friction-fremitus  is 
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felt  sometimes  during  respiratory  movement.  The  tumor  may  vaiy  in  aize, 
and  after  hemorrhage  or  diarrhea  it  may  become  swollen.  Gastric  distress 
after  eating  and  obstructive  constipation  are  usually  complained  of  in  coses 
of  great  splenic  enlargement.  Jaundice  may  also  be  present.  Pulsation  has 
been  noted  and  a  systolic  murmur — "splenic  souffie" — has  been  heard  at  times 
over  the  tumor.  The  percussion-note  is  dull  over  the  tumor,  and  areas  of 
movable  dulness,  due  to  fluid  occupying  the  peritoneal  cavity,  are  not  infre- 
quent. A  wave  of  fluctuation  may  be  detected  over  the  abdomen.  Tlie  liver 
b  often  enlarged. 

Lymphatic  Glandi. — ^These  are  often  enlarged  in  connection  with  the  myeloid 
variety,  and  in  the  rarer  lymphoid  leukemia  the  superficial  lymph-glands 
may  be  both  visibly  and  palpably  enlarged,  though  not  in  bunches  as  in  Hodg- 
kin's  disease.    They  are  soft,  resilient,  and  movable. 
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Thf  Bones. — Prirely  myelogenous  leukemia  is  very  rare,  and  local  bone 
symptoms  are  scarcely  e\'er  manifested.  There  may  be  some  tenderness  on 
immrtiiatc  percussion  over  the  sternum  or  some  of  the  long  bones,  and  slight 
spelling,  irregularity,  or  deformity  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  or  other  Imnes  may 
result  from  leukemic  hyperplasia. 

Thr  Blood. — It  is  by  the  blood  examination  alone  that  the  pathognomonic 
features  of  leukemia  are  determined.  The  blooti  is  paler  than  normal,  and 
sometimes  has  ji  brownish-red  or  chocolate  color.  I'pon  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  btcKKi  in  the  myeloid  form  of  the  affection  the  striking  increase  in 
the  number  of  leukocytes  is  observed  at  once.  The  count  shows  usually  from 
S.1,000  to  .'iOO.OOO  while  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
white  to  the  red  a-lls  may  thus  vary  from  I  to  I.tO  down  to  1  to  10  or  1  to  .1  in 
the  average  case,  instead  of  the  normal — I  to  500  (Fig.  40).  In  extreme  cb.-h-s 
the  number  of  leukocytes  may  l>c  e<)ual  to,  or  even  slightly  greater  than,  that 
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of  the  erythrocytes,  and  such  an  instance  has  been  recorded  by  Sorensen,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  whites  to  reds  was  3  to  2. 

Stained  specimens  of  the  blood  enable  us  to  recognize  the  variety  of  leu- 
kemia (Fig.  41,  PI.  III).  Thus,  in  the  ordinary  myleoid  form  the  character- 
istic change  is  the  presence  of  the  abnormal  myelocytes — large,  mononuclear 
leukocytes  with  the  protoplasm  filled  with  fine  neutrophilic  granules.  These 
may  make  up  25  per  cent,  of  the  white  cells,  whereas  they  do  not  occur  in  nor- 
mal blood,  and  very  rarely,  and  only  in  small  numbers,  in  leukocytosis.  They 
probably  correspond  to  the  cells  found  in  the  bone-marrow,  the  large,  oval, 
and  eccentrically  placed  nuclei  of  both  blood-  and  marrow-celb  showing 
karyokinetic 'figures.  The  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  may  be  normal  in 
number,  but  usually  they  are  relatively  diminished.  The  oxydase  reaction 
diflPerentiates  between  cells  of  the  myeloid  and  lymphoid  genesis.*  The 
polymorphonuclear  cells  showing  coarse  basophilic  granules  are  increased, 
and  may  equal  in  number  the  eosinophils.  WTien  Ehrlich's  triacid  stain  is 
used  these  cells  appear  as  non-granular  polynuclear  bodies.  The  lymphocytes 
are  also  relatively  less  in  number,  making  up  but  1  or  2  per  cent.,  instead  of  the 
normal  15  to  30  per  cent.  The  bright,  acid-stained  eosinophils,  though  ab- 
solutely increased,  are  not  always  relatively  so.  They  possess  but  little  diag- 
nostic value,  being  common  to  many  other  conditions.  Occasionally  blood- 
smears  associated  with  normal  total  counts  are  observed  which  may  contain 
an  occasional  myelocyte.  By  some,  in  the  absence  of  any  attributable  cause, 
such  smears  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  preleukemic  state. 

Moderate  reduction  of  the  red  cells  is  noted  in  the  later  stages,  seldom  lower 
than  to  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  The  percentage  of  hemoglobin  may 
also  be  reduced  relatively  or  in  slightly  greater  proportion.  Nucleated  red 
corpuscles,  chiefly  normoblasts,  are  invariably  found.  Cells  with  large,  pale 
nuclei  are  occasionally  found,  and  cells  with  fragmented  nuclei  are  common. 
Gigantoblasts  may  be  present.  A  type  of  leukemia  is  sometimes  observed  in 
which  the  pathologic  picture  is  that  of  a  lymphoid  or  myeloid  leukemia,  but 
in  which  the  characteristic  blood-picture  is  wanting.  To  this  type  of  leukemia 
the  terms  '^pseudoleukemia*'  or  "aleukemic  leukemia"  have  been  applied.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  blood-plates  are  considerably  increased. 

In  lymphatic  Irukcviia,  which  is  rarer  and  more  quickly  fatal  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  the  lymphocytes  are  increased,  all  other  leukocytes  l)eing  rela- 
tively much  diminished  in  number.  Instead  of  the  normal  percentage  (lo 
to  'M)  per  cent.)  the  lymphocytes  may  number  from  90  to  97  per  cent,  of  all 
the  leukocytes.  The  excess  of  leukocvtes,  however,  is  less  than  in  the  mveloid 
form.  This  increase  affects  the  small  forms  in  most  cases.  Cabot  has  shown 
that  in  some  instances  this  increase  affects  the  larger  lymphocytes.  Nucleated 
red  corpuscles,  chiefly  normoblasts,  are  present  in  small  numbers.  Myelocytes 
are  not  numerous,  hut  quite  constant.  The  erythrocytes  show  changes  in 
size,  shape,  and  staining  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  anemia  present. 
Eosinophils  are  relatively  diminished.  Charcot's  octahedral  crystals  api>ear 
in  specimens  of  the  blood  on  standing.  An  unusually  dense  and  thick  fibrous 
network  is  also  often  found.  Mixed  forms  of  leukemia  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
so  that  the  proportions  of  the  various  types  of  normal  and  abnormal  cells  are 
(juite  variahle. 

Complications. — Fatal  hemorrhages  may  occur  at  any  time;  pleuritis, 
pneumonia,  septicopyemia,  renal  disease,  severe  diarrhea,  toxemic  jaundice, 
and  edema  may  comphcate  leukemia  and  cause  death. 

Dock-  has  shown  that  chronic  tuberculosis  does  not  distinctly  influence  the 

^  Evans,  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1915,  xvi. 
^  Jour.  Arncr.  Mrd.  Set.,  April,  1904. 
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course  of  leukemia.    Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  however,  may  follow  and  also 
cause  a  reduction  of  the  leukocytes. 

Dias;nosis. — ^This  can  be  made  accurately  by  the  blood  examination 
alone,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  blood  having  been  enumerated 
above,  both  as  to  the  existence  of  leukemia  and  the  differentiation  of  its  several 
varieties.  Stained  specimens  of  the  blood  should  be  studied,  since  the  excess 
of  leukocytes  is  not  proof  of  leukemia,  and  also  because  the  disease  may  exist 
without  an  excess  (e,  g.,  the  lymphoid  variety),  owing  either  to  previous  treat- 
ment or  to  temporary  improvement. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Leukemia  is  differentiated  from  a  marked  /eu- 
kocyiosis  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  there  is  usually  a  more  moderate  increase 
in  the  number  of  leukocytes,  affecting,  as  a  rule,  principally  the  polynuclear 
neutrophils;  in  addition,  myelocytes  are  absent. 

Hodgkin's  disease  may  be  simulated  by  the  purely  lymphatic  leukemia 
on  account  of  the  enlarged  glands;  but  in  leukemia  the  lymph-glands  are  not 
found  in  such  large  bunches,  and  the  blood  examination  will  show  the  character- 
istic changes  of  lymphatic  leukemia  if  the  disease  be  present.  Simply  a  leu- 
kocytosis is  present  in  pseudoleukemia. 

Malignant  growths  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  also  a  malarial 
and  passively  congested  spleen  with  anemia,  may  simulate  leukemia.  Here 
again  the  blood  examination  will  exclude  leukemia. 

Prognosis. — Many  cases  are  mild  in  their  progress;  children,  how- 
ever, when  affected  succumb  more  rapidly  than  do  adults.  Lymphatic 
leukemia  is  always  fatal  earlier  than  the  splenomedullary  variety,  and  in 
severe  acute  cases  the  larger  lymphocytes  are  found.  Although  recovery 
does  occur  occasionally,  most  cases  of  leukemia,  of  whatever  form,  prove 
fatal  certainly  within  five  years,  generally  in  two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes 
in  seven  or  eight  months  or  even  less  (from  two  tweeks  to  two  or  more  months) 
in  acute  leukemia.  In  an  advanced  case  the  prognosis  is  hopeless.  Grave 
symptoms  heralding  an  early  termination  are  profound  debility,  anemia,  severe 
hemorrhages,  cerebral  apoplexy,  persistent  diarrhea,  and  high  fever.  Inter- 
current affections  not  infrequently  cause  death,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  appearance  of  intercurrent  infectious  diseases  (ery- 
sipelas, enterocolitis,  pleuritis)  has  favorably  affected  the  course  of  leukemia. 
Pregnancy  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence.     Remissions  may  rarely  occur. 

Treatment. — At  present  no  remedies  are  known  to  have  any  permanent 
curative  effect.  The  application  of  the  roentgen  ray  over  the  spleen  and 
the  long  bones  (viscera  ten-minute  exposures,  applications  being  made  only 
over  one  extremity  at  a  time  or  over  the  spleen),  at  first  suggested  by  N. 
Senn,^  is  foHowed  by :  disappearance  of  the  fever;  decided  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  the  spleen;  increase  in  the  number  of  red  cells  and  hemoglobin.  The  leu- 
kocytes are  at  first  materially  reduced,  but  later  the  blood  again  becomes  leu- 
kemic. Oettinger,  Fiessinger,  and  Sauphar^  claim  that  radiotherapy  produces 
a  leukolytic  ferment,  which,  by  disintegrating  the  corpuscles,  may  transform 
chronic  myeloid  leukemia  into  an  acute  phase,  or  pernicious  anemia.  Warthin' 
believes  that  the  roentgen  ray  treatment  of  leukemia  finds  a  pathologic 
basis  in  the  selective  action  which  the  rays  have  for  cells  of  the  lymphocytic 
and  myelocytic  types.  Based  upon  the  work  of  Selling,  who  showed  that 
benzol  is  a  leukotoxin,  Kordnyi  appliecl  the  drug  to  the  treatment  of  leukemia 
in  1912.     Since  then  many  reports  have  followed  upon  the  results  of  this  line 

>  Neu^  York  Med.  Jour.,  August  22.  1903. 

*  Arch.  dcH  maladies  du  cctur,  etc.,  Paris,  May,  1910;  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  June 
11,  1910,  p.  20(H). 

>  Int.  Clin.,  vol.  iv,  Fifteenth  Series,  1906. 
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of  treatment,  and  as  a  consequence  of  these  reports  the  early  enthusiasm  has 
markedly  fallen  off.  Miller^  relates,  for  example,  that  20  of  24  patients  of 
which  he  has  knowledge,  who  were  treated  by  benzol  and  roentgen  rays,  have 
died  within  three  years  of  the  institution  of  the  treatment.  However,  the 
results,  though  temporary,  are  better  than  any  form  of  treatment  yet  employed. 
The  remedy  should  be  discontinued  when  the  leukocyte  count  is  reduced  to 
20,000.  Barker  and  Gibbes  believe  that  for  the  present  its  use  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  treatment  of  patients  in  hospitals.  The  use  of  benzene  shouU 
be  combined  with  the  roentgen  ray  treatment  in  all  cases  unless  nephritis  be 
present. 

The  environment  should  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible — physically, 
mentally,  socially,  and  morally.  Out-of-door  life  in  a  mild,  dry  climate,  an 
abundance  of  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  and  assimilable  food,  calm  and 
moderate  exercise  of  mind  should  all  be  advised  and  encouraged.  On  the  other 
hand,  traumatism,  irregular  habits  of  body,  worry,  excitement,  and  passionate 
appetites  should  be  regulated  and  avoided. 

Arsenic  gives  the  best  results  in  most  cases,  and  should  be  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  tolerance,  as  in  pernicious  anemia.  It  should  be  given  continuously, 
regardless  of  apparent  improvement  under  its  use,  as  the  latter  may  be  only 
the  natural  remission — a  not  uncommon  incident  in  the  disease.  Com- 
plications may  be  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment. 

LEUKANEHIA 

So-called  "leukanemia"  (Leube)  is  most  probably  either  leukemia  with 
terminal  anemia,  or  pernicious  anemia  with  lymphoid  or  myeloid  marrow 
(Cabot). 

LEUKOSARCOHA 

Under  this  broad  heading  may  be  classified  the  atypical  case  of  leukemia 
associated  with  tumor  formation.  It  includes  the  localized  hyperplasia  of  the 
lymphoid  tissue,  termed  "chloroleukosarcoma"  or  *'chloroma,"  and  hyperplasia 
of  the  myeloid  tissue,  "chloromyelosarcoma**  (myeloid  chloroma).'  These 
tumors  are  composed  of  lymphoid  or  myeloid  cells  which  escape  into  the  bloo<l 
and  give  the  characteristic  leukemic  blood -picture.  Various  types  of  these 
tumors  have  been  reported,  as,  for  example,  the  mediastinal  leukosarcomatosis 
in  which  the  tumor  apparently  grows  from  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  such  tumor  is  the  one  designated  broadly  as 
chloroma  on  account  of  the  green  pigment  contained  in  it,  and  which  may  be 
composed  of  either  type  of  cell.  As  Weber  says,  these  should  be  considered 
as  eases  of  leukosarcoma  to  which  there  is  added  the  additional  factor  of  the 
greenish  color,  and  which  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  separation  of  these 
cases  from  other  similar  leukosarcomatous  new  growths  without  pigment. 

The  lymphoid  chloroma  is  the  type  most  frequently  seen  and  arises  usually 
in  connection  with  the  periosteum  in  the  hones  of  the  head  and  face. 

Si/Jtijifoms. — Pain  in  the  orbital  region,  exophthalmos,  and  deafness  are 
noted  early.  The  principal  diagnostic  features  are  gangrenous  stomatitis 
and  often  a  high-grade  anemia,  usually  associated  with  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 
There  is  sonic*  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen.  In  the  lymph- 
oid form  there  occur  the  tumor-like  infiltrations  of  the  orbit  and  other  parts 
of  the  skull,  and  it  is  seen  in  children.  The  blood-picture  is  that  of  lymphoid 
leukemia.     The  myeloid  form  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  neutrophilic 


*  Hamlhook  of  Prnrtiral  Treatment,  Phila.,  1917,  vol.  iv,  p.  450. 
2  Mar( Allium.  Textbook  of  Path.,  Phila.,  1916,  p.  76;  Weber  and  Wolf, 
Med.  Sn.,  AujTust  1916,  p.  231. 
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myelocytes,  making  up  from  50  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  cells,  and  a  marked  leuko- 
cytosis. It  seldom  shows  tumor  growths.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  tumor 
formation  is  not  prominent,  the  clinical  picture  may  resemble  pernicious 
anemia,  acute  sepsis,  scorbutus,  or  a  septic  diphtheria  (Bierring). 

The  course  of  the  disease — spoken  of  by  French  writers  as  "green  cancer" — 
is  rapid,  and  death  usually  comes  on  within  a  few  months.  The  roentgen 
rays  have  given  marked  improvement  in  the  treatment  in  some  cases,  but  not 
in  others. 

LEUKOSARCOHATOSIS 

This  is  a  mediastinal  leukosarcomatosis,  so  named  by  Carl  Sternberg, 
occurring  in  young  persons,  in  which  there  is  a  leukemic  blood-picture  and  in 
which  the  mediastinal  tumor  (sarcomatous)  appears  to  be  growing  from  the 
remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  condition  is  similar  to  chlorosarcomatosis, 
although  lacking  the  greenish  pigment  from  which  chloroma  derives  its  name. 
Weber  and  WolP  report  a  case  of  the  kind  in  which  the  growth  was  "molded 
over  the  parietal  pericardium,  covering  it  like  a  blanket." 

HODGtJOrS   DISEASE 

{Pseiidoleukemia;  General  Lymphadenama) 

Definition. — An  anemia  characterized  by  the  anatomic  peculiarities 
resembling  those  of  lymphatic  leukemia — viz.,  progressive  hyperplasia  of  the 
lymph-glands,  occasional  secondary  lymphoid  growths  of  other  organs  (liver, 
spleen) ;  and  by  the  absence  of  the  destructive  blood  changes  of  true  leukemia. 

Varieties. — Although  the  disease  that  bears  his  name  was  first  described 
by  Hodgkin  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  1832  as  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  spleen,  two  varieties  are  included  under  the  title  of  pseudoleukemia  (or 
Hodgkin 's  disease),  as  follows:  (1)  that  which  presents  simply  an  enlarged 
spleen  (the  less  frequent  one) ;  and  (2)  that  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
chiefly  involved. 

Pathology. — ^The  lymph-glands  show  different  degrees  of  hyperplastic 
enlargement  and  consistency.  In  the  earlier  stages  they  are  small,  isolated, 
and  movable,  while  in  advanced  and  well-developed  cases  of  the  disease  they 
are  larger,  fused  together  into  great  bunches,  and  more  or  less  fixed  by  fibrous 
investment.  As  a  rule,  the  glands  are  soft  and  elastic,  though  sometimes 
they  are  hard  and  dense,  and  masses  as  large  as  an  orange  or  pineapple  may  be 
seen.  Single  glands  may  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  ef^f^,  and  the  gland  capsules  may 
show  connective-tissue  proliferation  and  a  thickening  periadenitis.  Extension 
of  the  lymphatic  growth  into  the  surrounding  tissues  by  perforation  of  the 
capsule  may  occur.  As  a  rule,  the  overlying  skin  is  freely  movable,  though  it 
may  rarely  be  adherent.  On  section  the  tumors  display  a  smooth  white  or 
reddish-gray  surface  in  the  case  of  the  soft  and  almost  fluctuating  glands, 
and  a  grayish  or  a  yellowish-white  color  if  they  are  firm.  The  fusion  of  the 
swollen  glands  into  nodular  masses  is  also  seen,  and  when  ulceration  through 
the  skin  has  taken  place  suppuration  of  the  glands  may  be  revealed.  In  the 
harder  tumors  areas  of  necrosis  have  the  appearance  of  caseation,  and  shining 
masses  of  fibroid  tissue  may  be  visible. 

Microscopically,  there  is  a  typical  hy|>erplasia  of  the  lymph-cells  often 
obscuring  completely  the  reticulum  of  the  gland  except  in  the  harder  en- 
largements, where  the  fibrous  proliferation  shows  a  very  distinct  network. 
The  change  is  a  lymphadenoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Reed*  states  that 
the  true  form  of  the  disease  has  a  specific  histology,  showing  large  numbers  of 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  5a.,  Auf^t  1916,  p.  231. 

*  Johns  Hopkins  Review^  vol.  x,  p.  133. 
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eoainophiU  and  a  peculiar  variety  of  giant-cell,  differeDt  from  that  of  tubei> 
culosis.  Longcope,  Ruflin,*  and  others  alao  believe  that  the  disease  dtows 
histologic  changes  peculiar  to  itself.  Gibbons,*  on  the  oontraty,  is  strongly 
inclined  to  the  malignant  theory. 

The  cervical  glands  are  moat  prominently  involved.  The  superficial 
chains  of  glands — axillary,  mediastinal,  scapular,  and  pectoral — expecially 
along  the  great  vessels,  are  often  found  connected,  and  the  inguinal,  bronchial, 
and  lumbar  glands  are  also  affected,  though  less  frequently.  The  retro- 
peritoneal glands  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  mesenteric;  they  have 
occasionally  projected  externally  by  perforation  through  the  sternum. 

The  sfdeen  is  enlarged  in  about  four-fifths  of  the  cases,  but  only  slightly. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  disseminated  throughout  the  organ  whitish, 
lymphomatous  growths  or  nodules  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut. 
Their  histologic  structure  is  like  that  of  the  lymph-glands  (lymphadenoma}. 
Occasionally  the  spleen  alone  is  hyperplastic 
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that  some  of  these  may  be  examples  of  accidental  secondary  infection;  others 
of  primary  di£Fuse  lymphatic  tuberculosis,  indistinguishable  from  or  mistaken 
for  Hodgkin's  disease.  MusseH  thinks  "the  disease  is  not  improbably  an  ex- 
pression of  lymphatic  tuberculosb."  Sailer*  arrives  at  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion. LofTelmann  contends  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus, having  found  the  latter  in  6  out  of  7  cases  by  means  of  the  antiformin 
method.  Reed'  beUeves  true  Hodgkin's  disease  is  not  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  but  that  is  is  of  infectious  origin.  Fraenkel  and  Much  found  granular 
bacilli  which  resisted  the  action  of  antiformin,  but  were  not  acid-fast,  in  the 
tissues  of  12  of  13  cases.  These,  however,  may  be  modified  forms  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  Yates  and  Bunting  have  enthusiastically  advocated  the  infectious 
origin  of  the  disease,  which  they  attribute  to  the  Corynebac  erium  grantdamatis 
maligni,  a  pleomorphic,  non-acid,  antiformin-fast  diphtheroid  bacillus.  Much 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  causative  organism.  That  these 
diphtheroid  organisms  are  ubiquitous;  that  other  organisms  have  been  isolated 
from  the  a£Fected  lymph-glands;  that  immunologic  studies  are  negative,  and 
that  the  disease  has  not  been  transmitted  to  animals  are  facts  that  mitigate 
against  the  assumption  of  Yates  and  Bunting.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
pseudoleukemia  developing  in  a  person  who  immediately  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  was  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

Symptoms. — Usually  the  firet  thing  to  attract  attention  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  submaxillary  and  cervical  glands,  often  on  one  side  of  the  neck 
alone.  These  grow  gradually  until  they  may  finally  aippear  on  both  sides  as 
large  as  a  fist,  and  produce  considerable  disfigurement.  Sometimes  several 
years  may  elapse  before  other  glandular  groups  are  affected,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
a  matter  of  months  only  before  the  axillary,  then  the  inguinal,  and  perhaps  the 
internal  glands  are  invaded.    The  changes  vary  greatly  in  rapidity  and  extent. 

At  first  the  general  health  may  be  but  slightly  affected.  A  little  consti- 
tutional disturbance  and  some  pallor  may  be  complained  of,  though  seldom 
before  the  glandular  swellings  are  noticed.  Then  as  the  disease  progresses 
the  paleness  increases  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  marked  anemia  appear — 
languor,  failure  of  physical  strength,  beginning  emaciation,  gastro-intestinal 
derangement,  headache,  giddiness,  palpitation,  dyspnea,  and  edema  of  the  legs. 
Later  the  serous  cavities  contain  effusion  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hemorrhages. 
Epistaxis  and  metrorrhagia  may  occur,  and  petechial  spots,  especially  on  the 
lower  extremities,  are  not  infrequent.  The  physical  signs  of  anemia — hemic 
murmurs — are  also  present.  An  irregular  slight  or  moderate  pyrexia  is  common 
in  most  cases.  Fever  of  a  peculiar  intermittent  type  has  been  observed,  the 
intermissions  and  paroxysms  each  lasting  for  several  days  or  weeks  (Fig. 
42),  and  the  term  "chronic  relapsing  fever"  has  l)een  applied  in  consequence. 
When  these  pyrexial  exacerbations  occur  the  cases  generally  run  a  more  acute 
course.  Ague-like  paroxysms  may  persist  for  even  months,  as  described  by 
Pel,  of  Amsterdam. 

The  symptoms  due  to  mechanical  compression  by  the  lymphomata  are 
varied  and  numerous,  depending  upon  the  number,  size,  and  distribution  of 
the  tumors.  Hundreds  of  tumors  may  be  present  throughout  the  body,  but 
unless  they  press  upon  the  adjacent  nerves  the  glands  are  not  usually  painful. 
Enlargement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  may  cause  dysphagia,  dysp- 
nea, thoracic  pain,  disturbed  phonation,  and  venous  congestion,  by  pressure 
respectively  upon  the  esophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  thoracic  nerves,  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerves,  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  jugular  veins.  The  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  may  become  so  great  as  to  produce  death  by  suffocation. 

*  Amer.  Med.^  January  4.  1902. 

«  Phila.  Med,  Jour.,  Apnl  5,  1902.  » Loc,  cU, 
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Circulatory  Symptoms, — Congestion  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities 
may  be  quite  marked,  and  in  such  cases  compensatory  dilatation  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  is  observed.  Edema  of  the  hand  and  arm  may  result  from  venous 
obstruction  due  to  the  pressure  of  very  large  axillary  glands.  The  hearfs 
action  may  be  disturbed  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  heart  it- 
self may  be  dislocated  by  great  gland-tumors  within  the  chest.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  latter  may  be  detected  by  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
anterior  mediastinal  space. 

Edema  of  the  feet  and  legs  may  be  an  early  indication  of  enlarged  abdom- 
inal glands  pressing  upon  the  femoral  veins.  Albuminuria  is  not  unoommon; 
ascites  and  hydrothorax  are  late  conditions.  Jaundice  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  pressure  upon  the  bile-duct.  Gastrointestinal  disturbances  may  be  trouble- 
some, and  are  usually  symptomatic  of  lymphoid  growths  in  the  stomiach  and 
bowels.  In  thin  individuals  gland  masses  may  be  palpable  over  the  abdomen. 
Deafness  may  be  caused  by  growths  in  the  pharynx. 

Nervous  Symptoms, — Inequality  of  the  pupils  and  unilateral  sweating  of 
the  face,  owing  to  glandular  pressure  upon  the  cervical  sympathetic,  may  be 
noticed  in  some  cases.  Sharp  lancinating  pains  along  the  nerves  may  also  be 
felt.  Pressure-paraplegia  and  neuralgic  pains  variously  distributed  through- 
out the  body  should  also  be  mentioned  among  the  nervous  manifestations. 

Cutaneous  Symptoms, — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bronzing  of  the  skin 
sometimes  seen  in  Hodgkin's  disease  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
glands  upon  the  suprarenal  capsules.  An  intense  pruritus  has  been  complained 
of,  and  the  skin  may  be  erythematous.  Occasionally  the  thyroid  and  thymus 
glands  are  involved. 

Spleen. — ^The  slightly  or  moderately  enlarged  spleen  can  usually  be  fdt 
just  below  the  ribs,  projecting  toward  ihe  navel.  Tenderness  over  the  spleoi 
and  bones  may  be  elicited.  The  characteristic  feature  in  splenic  pseudo- 
leukemia is  the  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen  without  involvement  of  the 
lymphatics. 

The  blood  shows  a  moderate  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  hemoglobin,  the  former  in  most  instances 
numbering  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  there  is  but  little  change  in  the  leukocyte  count,  but  in 
the  later  stages  a  high  leukocytosis  (20,000  to  60,000)  of  the  polynuclear 
type  with  marked  diminution  of  the  lymphocytes  is  usually  present.  In  the 
early  stages  there  is  usually  a  relative  increase  in  the  small  mononuclears 
and  a  relative  and  absolute  increase  in  the  large  mononuclear  and  transi- 
tional cells.  An  occasional  normoblast  may  be  seen.  Blood-platelets  are 
abundant  (Bunting). 

Diagnosis. — Pseudoleukemia  is  more  readily  confused  with  tuberculous 
adenitis  than  any  other  disease,  particularly  at  the  outset.  Although  an 
acute  tuberculous  adenitis  may  very  closely  simulate  Hodgkin*s  disease  and 
render  a  diagnosis  almost  impossible,  more  often  the  glands  of  tuljerculous 
adenitis  are  slower  in  enlarging  and  extending  than  in  this  disease.  In  fact, 
extenstion  of  the  lymphatic  enlargements  of  tuberculosis  is  rarely  seen  as  com- 
pared with  pseudoleukemia.  Again,  tuberculous  adenitis  is  most  common  in 
the  young,  is  unilateral  rather  than  circumferential  in  the  neck,  and  attacks  the 
submaxillary  glands  oftener  than  the  cervical  chains  along  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid. Again,  periadenitis,  adhesion,  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  occur 
in  tuberculosis.  Tuberculous  foci  in  other  organs  may  also  be  found.  Inter- 
mittent attacks  of  pyrexia  are  an  indication  favoring  Hodgkin's  disease.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  glands  (more  than  one)  should  be  removed  for  microscopic 
examination.     The  tuberculin  test  will  exclude  glandular  tuberculosis. 
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The  blood  should  be  examined  in  order  to  differentiate  from  leukemia. 

Syphilis  must  be  carefully  excluded  by  the  history,  symptoms,  and  thera- 
peutic test.  Neoplasms  of  the  lymph-glands  may  sometimes  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  pseudoleukemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  splenic  pseudoleukemia  is  to  be  made  on  the  decided  splenic 
enlargement  without  involvement  of  the  lymphatics.  The  following  con- 
ditions, however,  must  be  distinguished:  (a)  Pernicious  anemia  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen:  this  is  readily  done  by  a  blood  examination;  (6)  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  in  which  there  is  splenic  enlargement;  (c)  the  splenic  tumor  of 
chronic  malarial  poisoning.  Here  the  blood  should  be  repeatedly  examined  for 
the  organism  of  Laveran  if  the  patient  resides  in  a  malarial  region;  (df)  idio- 
pathic enlargement  of  the  spleen  without  any  anemia. 

Prognosis. — ^This  affection  runs  an  almost  invariably  fatal  course.  The 
remissions  and  exacerbations  of  the  disease  are,  however,  notable.  In  some 
cases  the  termination  may  occur  in  a  few  months,  but  usually  death  ensues 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  in- 
stances of  Hodgkin's  disease  seem  to  merge  into  a  true  lymphatic  leukemia. 

Grave  indications  are  the  rapid  extension  of  the  glandular  enlargements, 
great  debility,  anemia,  emaciation,  steadily  increasing  and  continuous  pyrexia, 
thoracic  pressure  symptoms,  hemorrhages,  and  marked  anasarca.  Some- 
times the  tumors  diminish  greatly  before  death.  In  certain  cases  general 
streptococcus  infection,  intercurrent  diseases,  or  such  complications  as  empy- 
ema or  nephritis  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Treatment. — ^Surgical  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  claimed  that 
exposure  of  the  enlarged  glands  to  the  roentgen  ray  is  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  glandular  enlargements  and  an  improvement  in  all  symptoms.^  Hygienic 
measures  and  the  use  of  all  possible  agencies  to  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  administration  of  arsenic  in  gradually 
ascending  doses,  as  for  pernicious  anemia  and  leukemia.  The  value  of  Fowler's 
solution  is  undoubted  in  many  cases.  Phosphorus  has  also  been  recommended, 
and  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  topically.  Tonics,  nutrients,  and  red 
bone-marrow  are  of  service.  Vaccine  therapy  has  been  rather  extensively 
advocated,  but  in  view  of  the  questionable  etiology  of  the  disease  such  a  method 
of  treatment  seems  irrational. 

ANJEBIIA   INFANTUM   PSEUDOLEUKEBXICA 

The  above  title  was  given  by  von  Jaksch  to  a  form  of  anemia  occurring  in 
childhood  that  bears  certain  similarities  to  leukemia,  but  it  is  without  the  tend- 
ency to  a  fatal  end.  Giffin  thinks  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  condition  is 
merely  the  infantile  type  of  splenic  anemia  (mde  infra),  the  increased  leuko- 
cytes (30,000  or  more)  being  merely  a  difference  in  the  reaction  of  the  blood 
due  to  infancy.  W.  J.  Mayo  corroborates  this  view  and  points  out  that  a 
moderate  leukocytosis  (20,000  or  more)  may  rarely  be  met  in  true  splenic 
anemia.  Krurabhaar^  holds  also  that  this  condition  is  not  an  independent 
one,  but  is  merely  an  atypical  response  of  the  infantile  hemopoietic  system 
to  one  of  the  primary  blood  diseases. 

POLTCYIHEBOA   WITH   SPLENIC  TUMOR 

This  is  a  special  complaint  of  obscure  pathogenesis.  The  spleen  is  quite 
hard  and  usually  enlarged.  A  cheesy  tuberculosis  has  been  noted,  but  this  is 
not  constant. 

^  Steinwald,  Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc. ^  March  26,  1904,  p.  828. 
*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.f  1915,  cl,  p.  227. 
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Circulatory  Symptoms. — Congestion  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities 
may  be  quite  marked,  and  in  such  cases  compensatory  dilatation  of  the  sup»- 
ficial  veins  is  observed.  Edema  of  the  hand  and  arm  may  result  from  venous 
obstruction  due  to  the  pressure  of  very  large  axillary  glands.  The  heofft 
action  may  be  disturbed  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  heart  it- 
self may  be  dislocated  by  great  gland-tumors  within  the  chest.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  latter  may  be  detected  by  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
anterior  mediastinal  space. 

Edema  of  the  feet  and  legs  may  be  an  early  indication  of  enlarged  abdom- 
inal glands  pressing  upon  the  femoral  veins.  Albuminuria  is  not  uncommon; 
ascites  and  hydrothorax  are  late  conditions.  Jaundice  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  pressure  upon  the  bile-duct.  Gastrointestinal  disturbances  may  be  trouble- 
some, and  are  usually  symptomatic  of  lymphoid  growths  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  In  thin  individuals  gland  masses  may  be  palpable  over  the  abdomen. 
Deafness  may  be  caused  by  growths  in  the  pharynx. 

Nervous  Symptoms, — Inequality  of  the  pupils  and  unilateral  sweating  of 
the  face,  owing  to  glandular  pressure  upon  the  cervical  sympathetic,  may  be 
noticed  in  some  cases.  Sharp  lancinating  pains  along  the  nerves  may  also  be 
felt.  Pressure-paraplegia  and  neuralgic  pains  variously  distributed  through- 
out the  body  should  also  be  mentioned  among  the  nervous  manifestations. 

Cutaneous  Symptoms. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bronzing  of  the  skin 
sometimes  seen  in  Hodgkin's  disease  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
glands  upon  the  suprarenal  capsules.  An  intense  pruritus  has  been  complained 
of,  and  the  skin  may  be  erythematous.  Occasionally  the  thyroid  and  thymus 
glands  are  involved. 

Spleen, — The  slightly  or  moderately  enlarged  spleen  can  usually  be  felt 
just  below  the  ribs,  projecting  toward  the  navel.  Tenderness  over  the  spleen 
and  bones  may  be  elicited.  The  characteristic  feature  in  splenic  pseudo- 
leukemia is  the  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen  without  involvement  of  the 
lymphatics. 

The  blood  shows  a  moderate  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  hemoglobin,  the  former  in  most  instances 
numbering  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  there  is  but  little  change  in  the  leukocyte  count,  but  in 
the  later  stages  a  high  leukocytosis  (20,000  to  60,000)  of  the  polynuclear 
type  with  marked  diminution  of  the  lymphocytes  is  usually  present.  In  the 
early  stages  there  is  usually  a  relative  increase  in  the  small  mononuclears 
and  a  relative  and  absolute  increase  in  the  large  mononuclear  and  transi- 
tional cells.  An  occasional  normoblast  may  be  seen.  Blood-platelets  are 
abundant  (Bunting). 

Diagnosis. — Pseudoleukemia  is  more  readily  confused  with  tuberculous 
adenitis  than  any  other  disease,  particularly  at  the  outset.  Although  an 
acute  tuberculous  adenitis  may  very  closely  simulate  Hodgkin's  disease  and 
render  a  diagnosis  almost  impossible,  more  often  the  glands  of  tuberculous 
adenitis  are  slower  in  enlarging  and  extending  than  in  this  disease.  In  fact, 
extenstion  of  the  lymphatic  enlargements  of  tuberculosis  is  rarely  seen  as  com- 
pared with  pseudoleukemia.  Again,  tuberculous  adenitis  is  most  common  in 
the  young,  is  unilateral  rather  than  circumferential  in  the  neck,  and  attacks  the 
submaxillary  glands  oftener  than  the  cervical  chains  along  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid. Again,  periadenitis,  adhesion,  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  occur 
in  tuberculosis.  Tuberculous  foci  in  other  organs  may  also  be  found.  Inter- 
mittent attacks  of  pyrexia  are  an  indication  tavoring  Hodgkin's  disease.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  glands  (more  than  one)  should  be  removed  for  microscopic 
examination.     The  tuberculin  test  will  exclude  glandular  tuberculosis. 
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The  blood  should  be  examined  in  order  to  di£Ferentiate  from  leukemia. 

Syphilis  must  be  carefully  excluded  by  the  history,  symptoms,  and  thera- 
peutic test.  Neoplasms  of  the  lymph-glands  may  sometimes  be  difficult 
to  distingubh  from  pseudoleukemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  splenic  pseudoleukemia  is  to  be  made  on  the  decided  splenic 
enlargement  without  involvement  of  the  lymphatics.  The  following  con- 
ditions, however,  must  be  distinguished:  (a)  Pernicious  anemia  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen:  this  b  readily  done  by  a  blood  examination;  (6)  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  in  which  there  is  splenic  enlargement;  (c)  the  splenic  tumor  of 
chronic  malarial  poisoning.  Here  the  blood  should  be  repeatedly  examined  for 
the  organism  of  Laveran  if  the  patient  resides  in  a  malarial  region;  (df)  idio- 
pathic enlargement  of  the  spleen  without  any  anemia. 

Prognosis. — ^Thb  affection  runs  an  almost  invariably  fatal  course.  The 
remissions  and  exacerbations  of  the  disease  are,  however,  notable.  In  some 
cases  the  termination  may  occur  in  a  few  months,  but  usually  death  ensues 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  in- 
stances of  Hodgkin's  disease  seem  to  merge  into  a  true  lymphatic  leukemia. 

Grave  indications  are  the  rapid  extension  of  the  glandular  enlargements, 
great  debility,  anemia,  emaciation,  steadily  increasing  and  continuous  pyrexia, 
thoracic  pressure  symptoms,  hemorrhages,  and  marked  anasarca.  Some- 
times the  tumors  diminish  greatly  before  death.  In  certain  cases  general 
streptococcus  infection,  intercurrent  diseases,  or  such  complications  as  empy- 
ema or  nephritis  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Treatment. — Surgical  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  claimed  that 
exposure  of  the  enlarged  glands  to  the  roentgen  ray  is  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  glandular  enlargements  and  an  improvement  in  all  symptoms.^  Hygienic 
measures  and  the  use  of  all  possible  agencies  to  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  administration  of  arsenic  in.  gradually 
ascending  doses,  as  for  pernicious  anemia  and  leukemia.  The  value  of  Fowler's 
solution  is  undoubted  in  many  cases.  Phosphorus  has  also  been  recommended, 
and  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  topically.  Tonics,  nutrients,  and  red 
bone-marrow  are  of  service.  Vaccine  therapy  has  been  rather  extensively 
advocated,  but  in  view  of  the  questionable  etiology  of  the  disease  such  a  method 
of  treatment  seems  irrational. 

ANJEBIIA   INFANTUM    PSEUDOLEUKEKnCA 

The  above  title  was  given  by  von  Jaksch  to  a  form  of  anemia  occurring  in 
childhood  that  bears  certain  similarities  to  leukemia,  but  it  is  without  the  tend- 
ency to  a  fatal  end.  Giffin  thinks  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  condition  is 
merely  the  infantile  type  of  splenic  anemia  (mde  infra),  the  increased  leuko- 
cytes (30,000  or  more)  being  merely  a  difference  in  the  reaction  of  the  blood 
due  to  infancy.  W.  J.  Mayo  corroborates  this  view  and  points  out  that  a 
moderate  leukocytosis  (20,000  or  more)  may  rarely  be  met  in  true  splenic 
anemia.  Krumbhaar^  holds  also  that  this  condition  is  not  an  independent 
one,  but  is  merely  an  atypical  response  of  the  infantile  hemopoietic  system 
to  one  of  the  primary  blood  diseases. 

POLTCYIHEBOA  WriH   SPLENIC  TUMOR 

This  is  a  special  complaint  of  obscure  pathogenesis.  The  spleen  is  quite 
hard  and  usually  enlarged.  A  cheesy  tuberculosis  has  been  noted,  but  this  is 
not  constant. 

*  Stein wald,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc^  March  26,  1904,  p.  828. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sct.,  1915,  cl,  p.  227. 
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Etiology. — Certain  writers  regard  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  aa  primaiy, 
leading  to  increased  erythroblastic  activity.  Defective  venous  tone  may  play 
a  r61e  in  the  pathogenesb.  The  Hebrew  race  is  markedly  predisposed.  A 
majority  of  the  cases  occur  during  middle  life,  and  "the  cases  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes"  (Engelbach  and  Brown).  "I  regard  it  as  probable 
that  there  is  a  form  of  primary  polycythemia  of  unknown  etiology,  diaracter- 
ized  principally  by  marked  polyglobulism  and  other  hemic  features,  cyanosb, 
headache,  vertigo,  and  splenic  enlargement,  but  it  must  be  of  rare  occurrence."* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  cases  which  have  been  reported  have  had 
a  di£Ferent  etiologic  pathology,  circulatory  stasis  resulting  from  pressure  of 
malignant  tumors,  valvular  heart  disease,  gout,  and  the  like. 

Symptoms. — According  to  Reckzeh,*  the  first  symptoms  are  vertigo, 
headache,  mental  apprehension,  general  weakness,  and  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.  In  fully-developed  cases  marked  cyanosis  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  with  dilatation  of  the  veins  and  sometimes  hemorrhages,  are 
prominent  features.  The  spleen  may  extend  downward  to  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  characteristic  blood-findings  are  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
hemoglobin,  rarely  to  150  per  cent.,  although  the  percentage  b  relatively  low, 
and  a  high  erythrocyte  count,  the  estimation  ran^ng  from  7,000,000  to 
12,000,000  in  some  cases.  The  leukocytes  vary  as  to  number,  but  often  about 
normal  figures  are  foimd.  Hedenius'  found  the  proportion  of  mononuclears 
abnormally  high.    The  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  decidedly  increased. 

Geisbock  describes  a  second  form,  or  polycythemia  hypertonica  (erythropy- 
tosis),  in  which  the  blood-pressure  b,  as  a  rule,  quite  high.  The  nuijority  of 
cases  are  associated  with  arteriosclerosis  and  nephritb,  but  not  all.  Neither 
is  viscosity  of  the  blood  responsible  for  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure.  The 
changes  in  the  bone-marrow,  in  one  case  at  least,  were  identical  with  those  of 
Vaquez's  disease.  In  this  variety  the  spleen  is  not  enlarged,  but  otherwise 
the  symptomatology  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  polycythemia  with 
splenic  enlargement.  Mosse  reports  a  case  analogous  to  a  few  on  record  in 
which  the  polycythemia  was  accompanied  by  urobilin  jaundice,  the  liver 
showing  signs  of  cirrhosis  at  autopsy. 

The  course  is  exceedingly  chronic,  and  the  prognosis  unfavorable. 

The  treatvieiit  is  by  arsenic,  quinin,  an  iron-free  vegetable  diet,  and  a 
carefully  regulated  mode  of  life.  The  iodids  have  been  advised  in  order  to 
decrease  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  The  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  nitrites.  Venesection  has  proved  of  service  in  some  cases.  Splenec- 
tomy may  be  indicated. 
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DISEASE   OF   THE   SUPRARENAL   CAPSULES 

ADDISON'S    DISEASE 

Definition. — A  constitutional  disease,  characterized  by  a  degeneration 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  or  semilunar  ganglia,  a  bronzed  or  pigmented  skin, 
great  bodily  and  mental  asthenia,  feeble  circulation,  and  gastro-intestinal 
irritability. 

This  affection  is  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  Thomas  Addison,  of 

*  Anders,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  June,  1907. 
^Zeit.f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ivii,  Nos.  3,  4. 

*  Svcuska  Ldknresdllskapcts  Handlingar^  Stockholm,  1914,  xl,  No.  3. 
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Guy's  Hospital,  London,  who  first  described  it  in  a  monograph  published  in 
1855,  entitled  "The  Constitutional  and  Local  E£Fects  of  Disease  of  the  Supra- 
renal Capsules." 

Pathology. — ^Addison  emphasized  the  fact  that  while  the  suprarenal 
bodies  were  affected  with  a  fibrocaseous  alteration  in  many  cases,  the  anatomic 
changes  were  by  no  means  always  the  same.  Both  suprarenal  capsules  are 
usually  diseased  at  the  same  time.  Tuberculosis  is  the  commonest  condition, 
and  is  often  associated  with  tuberculous  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
in  the  lungs,  bones,  and  other  glands.  Rarely,  it  seems  to  be  primary,  no  other 
evidences  of  tuberculous  infiltration  being  found.  The  capsules  are  enlarged, 
firm  in  places,  and  nodulated  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  caseous  masses 
surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  there  is  marked  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion of  the  adrenals,  and  the  adjacent  structures  may  be  found  matted  together 
with  the  capsules.  Microscopic  examination  shows  a  reticulum  of  connective 
tissue  surrounding  a  soft,  cheesy,  granular,  and  fatty  detritus,  lymphoid  cells, 
and  some  giant-cells.  Other  morbid,  non-tuberculous  processes  in  the  adrenals 
are  atrophy  of  one  or  both  glands  from  interstitial  cirrhosis,  carcinoma  or 
sarcoma,  and  chronic  inflammation. 

Especial  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  condition  of  the  solar 
jdexus  and  semilunar  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  and  implication 
of  these  nervous  structures  by  compression,  cicatricial  contraction,  entangled 
in  the  cicatricial  tissue  surrounding  the  suprarenal  bodies,  or  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, is  not  infrequently  discovered,  together  with  a  degeneration  and 
deep  pigmentation  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  celb. 

Enlargement  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the  intestine,  and 
slight  enlargement  and  some  softening  of  the  spleen  are  noted  at  times;  par- 
enchymatous or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  has  also 
been  noted  in  some  instances.  The  thymus  gland  may  be  found  to  have  re- 
mained normal,  or  even  to  have  enlarged,  perhaps.  The  deposition  of  pig- 
ment is  in  the  same  anatomic  elements  as  in  the  negro — in  the  lower  layers 
of  the  rete  malpighii. 

The  pathologic  connection  between  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of 
Addison's  disease  and  the  anatomic  lesions  has  not  been  made  out.  The 
experimental  evidence  regarding  the  functions  of  the  adrenals  may  be  briefly 
summed  up:  the  medullary  portion  secretes  adrenalin  which  acts  upon  the 
smooth  muscle  innervated  by  the  sympathetic  system;  thus,  when  injected 
intravenously  it  causes  a  transitory  violent  heart  action,  rise  in  blood-pressure, 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is  cut  off  from  its  nervous  supply,  relaxa- 
tion of  the  intestinal  wall,  uterine  contractions,  and  so  on;  the  secretion  also 
exerts  some  considerable  function  in  influencing  other  endocrin  glands; 
thus  injections  produce  a  hyperglycemia.  The  cortical  portion  of  the  gland 
may  play  some  part  in  the  production  of  sexual  characteristics;  it  is  also  con- 
cerned in  cholesterin  metabolism.  It  is  presumed  that  in  Addison's  disease 
this  internal  secretory  function  is  listed.  Cases  exhibiting  the  clinical  phenom- 
ena of  the  disease  without  marked  morbid  change  in  the  gland  have  been 
attributed  to  destruction  of  the  chromaffin  system  throughout  the  body, 
with  inconspicuous  changes  in  the  gland  (MacCallum).  Again,  marked  changes 
have  been  observed  in  these  glands,  while  during  life  no  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease had  l)een  noted.  In  such  cases  it  is  presumed  that  the  chromaffin  system 
elsewhere  has  been  able  to  carry  on  the  function  of  the  gland,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  chromaffin  tissue  is  analogous  to  the  nie<iullary  tissue  of  the  suprarenal 
gland,  that  its  function  is  the  same,  that  the  suprarenals  are  but  the  major 
part  of  a  vast  system,  the  chromaffin  system,  and  that  the  chromaffin  IxKJies  are 
scattered  extensively  throughout  the  IxKJy  along  the  course  of  the  chains  of 
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the  sympathetic  ganglia.  It  is  also  maintained  by  some  that  the  abdomiml 
sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia  are  directly  concerned  in  producing  the  clinical 
manifestations  either  by  an  independent  morbid  process  or  by  extension  from 
some  adjacent  organ.  Others  hold  that  both  the  adrenab  and  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  are  the  seat  of  pathologic  changes.  The  data  are  not  sufficient,  bow- 
ever,  to  determine  whether  the  principal  involvement  is  nervous  or  secretory. 

Etiology. — Thid  is  obscure.  It  has  been  held  that  some  infection  of 
the  blood  from  without  precedes  the  suprarenal  and  nervous  lesions  of  Addi- 
son's disease.  A  tuberculous  infection  has  also  been  emphasized  by  some 
investigators,  and  Fleming  and  Miller^  have  reported  a  family  with  probable 
Addison's  disease.  A  history  of  injury  to  the  trunk  has  been  noted  in  several 
cases.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  America,  though  it 
is  rare  everywhere.  Analysis  of  183  cases  showed  19  males  and  64  females 
(Greenhow) .  While  the  disease  may  afifect  all  ages  (it  may  even  be  congenital), 
it  is  usually  found  in  early  or  middle  life — between  fifteen  and  forty  years  of 
age.  That  Addison's  disease  is  due  cither  to  a  general  neurosis  or  to  disturbed 
hematopoiesis  is  merely  hypothetic. 

While  it  does  happen  frequently  that  tuberculosis  or  carcinoma  affects  the 
adrenals,  the  purest  and  most  typical  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  are 
apparently  primary  in  their  development,  and  not  those  that  usually  attend 
the  course  of  the  former  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Cutaneous  Symptoms. — ^The  gradual  pigmentation  of  the  skin 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  may  be  one  of  the  the  first  evidences  of  the  affection. 
This  pigmentation  may  have  either  a  dusky  yellow,  bronze  or  yellowish-brown, 
olive,  deep  or  greenish-brown,  or  even  black  color.  Although  sometimes 
diffuse,  the  discoloration  is  not  uniform  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  com- 
mences earlier,  and  becomes  deeper  especially  on  the  exposed  parts  and  where 
the  normal  pigmentation  is  marked,  as  the  face,  neck,  backs  of  the  hands,  the 
axillse,  abdomen,  groins,  genital  regions,  and  the  areolae  of  the  nipples.  Pig- 
ment-spots, often  somewhat  bluish  in  color,  are  also  found  on  the  mw^ous 
viemhrancs  of  the  mouth,  lips,  conjunctiva,  and  vagina.  On  the  lips  the  dis- 
coloration takes  the  form  of  a  dark  streak,  running  lengthwise,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane;  or  brownish  patches  or  streaks  cor- 
responding to  the  points  of  pressure  by  the  teeth  may  be  noticed.  Irregular 
stains  with  ill-defined  borders  may  also  be  shown  on  the  skin,  corresponding 
to  the  lines  of  pressure  exerted  by  garments,  strings,  suspenders,  garters, 
etc.  ((ireenhow).  Patches  of  leukoderma  may  be  seen  here  and  there,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  pigment  deposits.  The  ** white  line,"  produced  by  drawing 
the  finger  lightly  over  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  is  characteristic. 

General  Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  may  exist  in  a  slight 
degree  befon*  the  pigmentation  first  attracts  the  patient's  attention.  There 
is  gradual  and  progressive  asthenia  without  apparent  cause,  great  lassitude 
and  loss  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  a  low  body  temperature,  breathless- 
ness,  headache,  dizziness,  tinnitus  aurium,  sighing,  and  fatigue.  The  bhxxi 
examination  shows  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  erythrocytes  and  hemoglobin, 
rarely  becoming  marked.  There  is  no  leukocytosis  and  often  a  leukopenia. 
The  fat,  particularly  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  well  preserved. 

Cirrulatory  Symptoms. — The  heart's  aetion  is  weak  and  the  pulse  small 
and  feeble;  attacks  of  faintness  and  palpitation  on  exertion  are  common,  as 
are  functional  niunnurs  and  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  extremities. 
The  blood -pressure  is  greatly  reduced. 

Ga.'itro-intestinal  symptoms  are  usually  prominent.  There  is  a  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur  early  and  either  be  paroxysmal 

»  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April  28,  1900. 
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or  persistent.  The  tongue  may  be  clean,  and  the  gastric  disturbances  do  not 
seem  to  follow  errors  in  diet.  Diarrhea  may  be  troublesome  in  the  later  stage, 
and  is  often  associated  with  intractable  vomiting.  Neuralgic  attacks  of  either 
sharp  or  dull,  aching  pain  are  referred  to  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  and 
lumbar  regions  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  The  mind  is  usually  clear 
until  near  the  last,  but  mental  weariness  is  constant,  and,  as  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  come  on,  the  patient  often  lies  in  a  sonmolent,  semicomatose 
state.  The  physiognomy  expresses  fatigue,  dejection,  and  apathy;  the  speech 
becomes  slow  and  incoherent,  and  in  many  cases  the  patient  passes  into  de- 
lirium. Prostration  is  profound,  the  weakness  being  dbproportionate  to  the 
general  condition. 

Renal  Symptoms, — ^Polyuria  is  sometimes  evident,  but  albumin  is  seldom 
present.  The  amount  of  indican  is  increased,  as  it  is  in  the  urine  of  all  of  the 
cachectic  diseases  associated  with  destruction  of  albuminoids.  There  is  usually 
a  diminished  excretion  of  urea,  but  urobilin  and  uromelanin  may  be  present  in 
abnormal  quantity.    Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  sputum. 

Dias;nosis. — ^The  principal  error  in  diagnosis  is  in  the  assumption 
that  the  case  is  one  of  Addison's  disease,  simply  from  the  presence  of  patches 
of  pigmented  skin.  Other  conditions  in  which  the  discoloration  may  simulate 
that  of  Addison's  disease  are  the  following:  (1)  Carcinomatous  and  tuber- 
culous disease,  particularly  when  seated  in  the  abdomen  and  when  involving 
the  peritoneum.  (2)  Hepatic  disease,  such  as  the  cirrhosis  of  diabetes, 
protracted  jaundice,  and  chronic  congestion  ("liver  spots").  (3)  Preg- 
nancy, and  uterine  disease,  in  which  the  patchy  discolorations  (chloasmata) 
appear  principally  upon  the  face.  (4)  Irritation  of  lice  and  dirt  and  exposure, 
as  in  the  case  of  tramps  and  vagrants  ("vagabond's  disease").  (5)  Tinea  versi- 
color. (6)  Melanotic  sarcoma.  (7)  Exophthalmic  goiter.  (8)  Posteruptive 
staining  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  (9)  The  adminbtration  of  silver  nitrate  for  a 
long  time  (argyria).    (10)  Marked  brunette  complexions  and  racial  admixture. 

When  the  pigmentation  is  scanty,  of  course  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult; 
but  in  all  cases  of  pigmentation  in  which  other  causes  may  be  excluded  the 
progressive  asthenia,  unaccountable  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  easily  compres- 
sible pulse,  great  bodily  weakness,  mental  hebetude,  and  lumbar  and  epigas- 
tric pain  render  the  diagnosis  of  morbus  addisonii,  or  malasma  suprarenale, 
justifiable.  The  bronzing  of  the  skin  may  precede  as  well  as  follow  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms. 

In  the  negro  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  extremely  difficult,  both  on 
account  of  the  naturally  dark  skin  and  because  of  the  dark  discolorations  of 
the  oral  mucous  membrane,  found  even  in  health. 

Pros^nosis. — The  course  of  Addison's  disease  is  almost  always  chronic, 
though  cases  have  been  reported  occasionally  in  which  the  onset  has  been 
sudden,  with  febrile  phenomena  and  a  comparatively  acute  course  of  a  few 
months,  or  weeks  even.  Tieken  records  a  case  with  acute  onset  terminating 
in  complete  recovery.  Usually  the  disease  lasts  about  one  year,  although 
some  cases  may  continue  over  five  or  even  ten  years.  Temporary  remissions 
may  be  observed,  but  death  is  inevitable  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances. 
The  termination  is  gradual,  and  by  profound  asthenia,  or  sometimes  by  coma, 
delirium,  or  convulsions  (epileptiform). 

Treatment. — The  hygienic  and  medicinal  treatment  must  have  the 
same  objects  in  view  as  in  other  grave  cachectic  diseases,  and  is  both  sustenta- 
tive  and  symptomatic.  As  quiet  a  life  as  possible  should  be  strictly  enjoined, 
owing  to  the  dangers  of  sudden  and  fatal  syncope.  Rest  in  bed  is  necessary 
in  moderate  and  advanced  cases  during  a  part  of  the  day  for  the  former  and 
constantly  for  the  latter.    The  diet  should  be  restricted  to  light  nutritive. 
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concentrated,  and  easily  assimilable  food.    Carbohydrates  in  the  diet  have 
been  found  to  diminish  the  adynamia. 

Iron  and  arsenic  may  be  administered  in  the  anemic  cases,  and  strychnin, 
guaiacol  carbonate,  and  phosphorus  may  also  be  given  to  overcome  the  asthenia. 
Experiments  indicate  that  strophanthin  and  digitoxin  stimulate  the  central 
nervous  mechanism  controlling  suprarenal  secretion.  Bismuth  subgallate 
(in  massive  doses)  and  salol  may  be  of  great  service  in  controlling  the  diar- 
rhea that  often  occurs.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  un- 
fermented  grape-juice,  champagne,  cracked  ice,  cerium  oxalate,  and  the  like. 
Electricity  is  often  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  the  muscular  weak- 
ness. On  the  view  that  most  cases  of  Addison's  disease  are  tuberculous, 
tuberculin  has  been  strongly  advised,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  administration  of  the  extract  of  supra- 
renal capsules  will  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  causing  marked  improve- 
ment, if  not  a  permanent  cure,  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases.  In  one  in- 
stance mentioned  by  Osier,  in  which  a  glycerin  extract  of  a  pig's  suprarenal 
was  given  at  first  in  doses  of  half  a  glass  three  times  a  day,  improvenient  was 
noted  in  the  temperature,  pulse,  weight,  and  physical  and  mental  vigor  from 
the  first  week  of  the  treatment,  which  was  continued  for  three  months  and  a 
half.  Eight  months  after  the  treatment  was  begun  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  well  and  strong,  and  attended  to  business;  the  pigmentation,  however,  was 
not  removed.  In  a  recent  case  of  my  own  this  remedy  produced  like  results. 
Robin  mentions  a  case  treated  by  the  administration  of  suprarenal  gland 
that  has  shown  persistent  good  health  for  three  years.  For  the  present, 
however,  too  positive  a  value  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  suprarenal  extract, 
and  results  contrary  to  the  above  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature.  Grafting 
of  the  gland,  inserting  only  small  fragments,  has  been  proposed.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  remove  the  diseased  portions  of  the  glands  by  operation,  especially 
in  cases  in  which  supernumerary  adrenals  are  present,  but  it  would  be  usele^ 
"unless  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extracapsular  chromaffin  were  intact" 
(Osier).  Adrenalin  solution,  given  by  the  mouth,  has  practically  no  systemic 
effect.     It  must  be  given  intramuscularly  or  intravenously. 

Adrenal  Hemorrhage. — This  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  sudden 
death  in  occasional  otherwise  inexplicable  cases.  It  is  characterized  by  sudden 
onset  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  severe  vomiting  or  diarrhea,  or  both,  subnormal 
temperature,  marked  reduction  in  the  pre-existing  blood-pressure,  and  coma  or 
convulsions,  terminating  in  death. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND 

Physiologic  Pathology. — Nothing  is  known  definitely  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  thymus  gland.  It  is  not  a  gland  of  internal  secretion,  and 
probably  exerts  whatever  effect  it  has  on  the  body  economy  by  means  of 
small  round  cells  which  resemble  closely  lymphocytes,  and  which  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  genetically  and  biologically  lymphocytes;  by  others,  epithelial 
cells.  Insufficiency  of  the  thymus  may  cause  changes  in  the  bony  system  some- 
what analogous  to  those  found  in  rickets  or  osteomalacia,  or  it  may  be  respon- 
sible for  certain  grades  of  idiocy,  notably  Mongolian  idiocy,  according  to  Sajous. 
While  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  thymus  produces  an  internal  secretion,  a 
certain  imperfectly  understood  "relationship  exists  between  the  thymus  and 
organs  that  do  produce  an  internal  secretion,  such  as  the  thyroid  (in  Graves' 
disease),  parathyroids,  pituitary  body  (in  acromegaly),  the  ovaries,  testicles 
(atrophying  as  the  sexual  organs  develop),  etc.;  and  extracts  of  the  thymus  are 
said  to  cause  a  fall  in  blood-pressure  and  rapid  action  of  the  heart"  (A.  O.  J. 
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Kelly).  The  thymus  attains  its  greatest  relative  size  as  compared  with  the 
body  weight  about  the  second  year  of  life,  but  continues  to  grow  until  adoles- 
cence, when  its  greatest  weight  is  attained,  about  37  gm.  (Hammar).  From  this 
time  on  it  gradually  atrophies,  although  functionating  thymic  cells  apparently 
persist  throughout  life. 

ENLARGEMENT   OF   THE  THTHUS 

The  thymus  may  become  enlarged  from  various  causes  (tumor  formations, 
cyst  formations.  Graves'  disease,  acromegaly,  Addison's  disease,  Hodgkin's 
disease,  leukemia),  and  is  secondarily  a£Fected  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and 
pyogenic  infections.  On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  of  the  thymus  has  been 
observed  (e.  g,,  infantile  marasmus). 

STATUS  THTKIO(».TIIPIIATICOS 

{Status  Lymphaticua;  Thymic  Asthma;  HyperpUuia) 

Definition. — Hyperplasia  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  tissues,  asso- 
ciated with  corpulency  and  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and 
characterized  clinically  by  stridor  and  sudden  death. 

Etiology. — ^The  condition  is  met  with  in  young  children  with  persistent 
thymus,  although  in  most  cases  reported  hyperplasia  of  the  entire  lymphatic 
system  has  been  noted — the  lymphatic  constitviion  of  Paltauf.  The  cause  of 
tKe  constitviio  lymphatica,  however,  is  unknown.  Says  Warthin,  "Status 
lymphaticus  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  number  of  primary  morbid  processes, 
such  as  syphilis,  rachitis,  some  latent  infection,  auto-intoxication,  etc.,  that 
are  characterized  by  excessive  demands  upon  the  lymphoid  and  myeloid 
tissues."  Olmacher*  noted  in  18  cases  of  epilepsy  a  large  thymus  gland  with 
hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body,  and  of  the  lymph- 
follicles  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

Symptoms. — These  indicate  stenosis  of  the  air  tract.  There  is  inspira- 
tory and  expiratory  stridor,  as  a  more  or  less  audible  whistling  respiration 
(Schwinn).  There  are  cases  in  which  death  occurs  without  previous  stridorous 
dyspnea,  while  in  others  the  stridor  is  congenital  or  develops  soon  after  birth, 
and  is  subject  to  exacerbations  on  slight  provocation,  as  screaming  or  crying 
or  as  a  result  of  an  acute  infection  (Kopp's  asthma,  Millar's  asthma).  In 
other  instances  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  precede  the  fatal  termination. 
Potts  reports  4  cases  where  children  died  in  this  manner  after  the  insertion 
of  a  tongue  depressor. 

Physical  Signs. — Among  physical  signs  are:  inspiratory  dilatation 
of  the  nostrils,  cyanosis,  and  marked  retraction  of  the  supraclavicular,  infra- 
clavicular, and  intercostal  spaces.  The  fontanels  are  sometimes  taut — this 
in  the  absence  of  meningeal  retraction  is  a  sign  of  some  value.  D'Oelsnitz* 
emphasizes  the  unusual  extent  and  intensity  of  the  dulness  over  the  manu- 
brium and  toward  the  left.  Schridde'  observed  enlargement  of  the  lingual 
follicles.  For  diagnostic  purposes  a  roentgenographic  examination  gives  trust- 
worthy results. 

The  prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable.  The  sudden  death  is  due  to  thymic 
enlargement  with  secondary  laryngeal  spasm. 

Treatment. — Any  recognizable  causative  factors,  e,  g.,  rachitis,  anemia, 
etc.,  should  be  treated  on  accepted   therapeutic  principles.     The   roentgen 

>  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  January  1,  1898;  Saunders'  Year-Book,  1899. 
*  Bull  de  la  aoc.  de  Phdiat.^  Paris,  December,  1911. 

>  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  November  26,  1912. 
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rays  have  been  recommended.  Operation  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
offending  organ  should  be  undertaken,  although  there  are  cases  in  whidh  the 
child  expires  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured.  Siege!  in  one  case,  a  boy 
of  two  and  a  half  years,  elevated  and  stitched  the  thymus  to  the  fascia  over 
the  sternum,  with  the  result  that  the  threatening  dyspnea  disappeared  aod 
the  child  eventually  made  a  good  recovery. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND 

THTROIDrnS 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  gland 
may  either  have  been  previously  healthy  or  the  seat  of  a  goitrous  enlargement; 
when  inflammation  attacks  previously  diseased  or  enlarged  thyroid  tissue  the 
term  strumitis  is  often  used. 

Pathology. — ^The  gland  is  swollen,  boggy,  and  generally  the  seat  of  ab- 
scesses; the  numerous  blood-vessels  are  engorged;  and  hemorrhages,  thrombi, 
and  areas  of  tissue-necrosis  are  found. 

Etiology. — Thyroiditis  is  seldom  primary  in  origin.  It  may  be  caused 
by  traumatism,  but  usually  it  is  secondary  to  one  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
especially  thyphoid  fever,  Groedel^  finding  that  in  73  cases  of  thyroiditis, 
40  were  consecutive  to  the  former  disease.  Less  frequently  it  follows  small- 
pox, typhus,  malaria,  and  rheumatism.  Hemorrhages  into  the  substance  of 
a  goiter,  whether  apoplectic  or  traumatic,  may  predispose  to  a  strumitis  that 
may  be  excited  by  tiie  introduction  of  streptococci  by  an  unclean  needle, 
etc.  Repeated  congestions  of  the  thyroid  or  a  simple  acute  congestion  may 
dispose  to  thyroiditis. 

Symptoms. — There  are  fever,  pain,  swelling,  and  suppuration  in  one 
or  the  other  lobe  of  the  gland.  Vejious  obstructiwi  may  be  serious  and  give 
rise  to  vertigo,  headache,  cyanosis,  and  epistaxis;  and  compression  of  the 
windpipe  by  the  great  swelling  may  cause  death  before  the  abscess  bursts. 
Resolution  occurs  infrequently,  especially  in  the  "strumous"  cases.  Indeed, 
the  symptoms  of  a  strumitis  are  usually  more  severe,  owing  to  the  greater 
size  of  the  thyroid,  a  tendency  to  metastasis,  and  to  the  burrowing  of  pus  into 
adjacent  tissues  leading  to  perforation  and  nipture  of  the  abscess  into  the 
trachea  or  esophagus.  Lahey^  calls  attention  to  two  consistent  signs  of  thjToid 
abscess — limitation  of  chin  elevation  and  depression  of  the  chin  on  the  sternum 
when  swallowing. 

Diagnosis. — Thyroiditis  must  be  differentiated  from  the  larynge4jl 
perichondrifiif  that  is  also  seen  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid 
fever  and  sniall-pox.  Simple  congestion y  especially  in  women  from  emotional 
or  menstrual  disturbances  and  interference  with  the  circulation  from  tight 
collars  and  the  like,  must  be  excluded. 

Sclerotic  Thyroiditis. — Riedel  has  described  a  form  of  thyroiditis  of  rapid 
development  involving  the  entire  gland,  with  fibrous  connective-tissue  forma- 
tion and  adhesions  to  surrounding  structures.  Serious  symptoms  may  result 
from  compression  of  the  trachea  and  recurrent  layrngeal  nerv'es. 

Prognosis. — The  outcome  is  usually  favorable  in  all  cases  in  which 
spontaneous  rupture  occurs  externally  or  when  evacuation  of  the  pus  is  effected. 
Myxedema  may  result  from  destruction  of  the  gland. 

Treatment. — The  pus  must  be  evacuated,  and  tracheotomy  or  th^Toid- 
ectomy  may  become  necessary. 

'  Diutach.  med.  Wchnschr.,  December  9,  1915. 

2  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Januarj',  18,  1917,  p.  94. 
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GOITER 

(Simple  Goiier;  NanrhyperpUutic  Goiier;  Struma;  Bronchocele) 

Definition. — A  chronic  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  of  obscure  origin,  and  is  subject  to  various 
degenerative  changes.    Congenital  goiter  occurs  and  is  not  infrequent. 

Pathology. — Several  different  varieties  are  described.  In  the  simple 
hypertrophic  or  parenchymatotu  form  there  is  a  hyperplasia  of  all  the  original 
tissue  elements.  The  majority  of  the  cases  belong  to  the  hypothyroid  type, 
in  which  a  debilitated  gland  becomes  hyperemic  but  reacts  imperfectly  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  intoxication.  The  follicular  form  shows  an  increase  of  the 
true  glandular  elements  alone. 

Fibrous  goiter  is  that  variety  in  which  the  interstitial  tissue  or  stroma 
is  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hyperplasia  of  the  follicles.  This 
variety  of  goiter  may  have  an  inflammatory  origin  (thyroiditis).  In  old 
cases  marked  sclerosis  may  be  assumed.  There  is  a  vascular  variety,  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  are  enormously  dilated.  More  commonly  the  veins  are 
affected,  but  in  the  aneurysmal  variety  the  arteries  are  chiefly  involved.  The 
intense  venous  variety  of  vascular  goiter  has  been  denominated  ''cancerous 
tumor  of  the  thyroid,"  and  the  whole  gland  may  in  such  cases  be  quite  elastic 
and  like  spongy  erectile  tissue.  Follicular  hyperplasia  is  often  associated  with 
vascular  enlargement. 

The  special  varieties  of  goiter  due  to  degenerative  changes  are  the  cystic, 
amyloid,  colloid,  and  calcareous,  and  of  these  the  first  named  is  the  most  com- 
mon. It  consists  in  the  development  in  a  large  goiter  of  one  or  more  large  or 
small  cysts  filled  with  different  kinds  of  fluid  of  varying  consistency.  Some- 
times the  liquid  is  colloid  or  mucinous  in  nature,  and  contains  the  residue  of 
hemorrhages  (cholesterin  and  fatty  products).  Amyloid  changes  affect 
principally  the  vessels;  colloid  changes  are  also  frequent,  while  calcareous 
infiltration  is  seen  in  old  fibrous  goiters.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  goitrous  gland  may  ensue. 

Etiology. — Goiter  may  occur  anywhere  sporadically.  Endemically  and 
in  its  worst  form  it  occurs  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Mexico, 
and  South  America,  particularly  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Andes.  It  has 
also  ap[>eared  in  certain  limestone  regions,  such  as  New  England  and  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  the  habitual  use  of  limestone-water  for  drinking  purposes  seems 
to  induce  the  disease.  Kocher,  however,  states  that  the  principal  causative 
influence  of  drinking-water  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  organic  matter  which  it 
contains.  Heredity  undoubtedly  plays  a  part  in  its  causation,  certain  children 
having  l)een  bom  with  goiter.  Occasionally  it  has  become  epidemic  in  certain 
sections  of  the  goitrous  districts  in  Europe  where  military  garrisons  have  been 
statione<l,  thus  indicating  the  possibility  of  some  infectious  influence.  Women 
are  more  liable  to  goiter  than  men,  especially  during  adolescence  and  at  the 
menopause  (physiologic  goiter).  It  has  been  alleged  that  pregnancy  also  in- 
fluences the  development  of  this  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  enlarged  thyroid  is  readily  recognized  and  felt,  though 
the  patient  may  complain  of  nothing  but  the  disfigurement,  except  when  the 
tumor  is  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  symptoms  of  compression.  The  goiter  de- 
velops very  gradually,  and  may  vary  in  dimensions  from  the  merest  jjerceptible 
enlargement  to  a  growth  that  overhangs  the  chest  and  greatly  hinders  the 
movements  of  the  head.  It  may  or  may  not  l>e  uniform  in  its  development, 
and  is  often  more  enlarged  on  the  right  side  and  in  front  than  on  the  left  side. 
It  is  not  infrequently  observed  to  increase  in  size  with  each  succeeding  preg- 
nancy and  during  or  after  each  menstrual  flux. 
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The  tumor  is  painless,  is  not  adherent  to  the  overlying  skin  or  to  any  of 
the  neighboring  bones,  and  rises  and  falls  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  moving 
with  the  larynx.  The  veins  covering  it  are  swollen  and  prominent.  It  inter- 
feres with  respiration  oftener  than  with  deglutition,  causing  dyspnea;  alteration 
or  loss  of  the  voice  may  also  ensue.  Displacement  and  distortion  of  die  trachea, 
the  vessels,  and  other  cervical  tissues  may  be  produced.  Large  pendvhus 
growths  usually  cause  less  serious  discomfort  than  the  small  encircling  tumors 
that  extend  downward  into  the  thorax.  Headache,  sonmolence,  and  mariced 
cerebral  s^onptoms,  such  as  tetany  and  convulsions,  have  been  described. 

The  general  health  or  nutrition  seldom  fails  unless  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration (strumitis)  attack  the  goiter  during  the  course  of  some  infectious 
disease,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  thyroid  function 
is  abolished,  leading  to  the  profound  nutritional  and  cerebnd  disorders  of 
cretinism  in  children  or  myxedema  in  adults.  The  non-toxic  hypoth3rroid 
t>^  is  characterized  by  bradycardia  (the  pulse-rate  ranging  from  about  62 
to  40  beats  i>er  minute),  subnormal  temperature,  and  a  tendency  to  hyperidrosis 
or  sweating,  especially  of  the  extremities,  with  cold  feet  and  hands. 

Dettrich  and  Osier  have  each  reported  an  instance  of  a  goitrous  growth 
affecting  aberrant  portions  of  thyroid  found  in  the  upper  region  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left  side. 

Sudden  death  may  ensue  in  a  few  cases,  either  from  pressure  on  the  vagi 
or  from  a  severe  hemorrhage. 

Auscvltation  often  reveals  a  loud  blowing  murmur,  especially  nmriced  in 
the  vascular  bronchoceles.  Palpation  over  the  tumor  often  shows  the  bossel- 
lated  surface  present  in  cystic  goiter;  fluctuation  may  also  be  detected  in  sudi 
cases,  as  well  as  over  tUe  abscess  of  a  strumitis. 

Diagnosis. — Goiter  is  easily  differentiated  from  other  enlargements. 
The  constant  location  and  the  character  and  course  of  growth  of  the  brondK>oele 
are  distinctive.  If  both  lobes  of  the  thyroid  are  affected,  making  a  s>mimetric 
swelling,  the  diagnosis  is  almost  assured.  Bronchocele  is  not  easily  confounded 
with  other  cervical  tumors,  such  as  lymphadenoma,  glandular  tvbercvlosis, 
carcinoma  or  abscess  of  the  thyroid,  or  sebaceous  cysts.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  tumors  of  the  thyroid  is  their  vertical  movement  during  the  act  of  deglutition. 

Prognosis. — This  is  guardedly  favorable  as  to  life,  but  unfavorable  as 
to  cure.     The  course  is  chronic. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  should  be  practised  in  goitrous  districts 
by  the  drinking  of  boiled  water  only,  and  removal  to  a  non-goitrous  region  is 
advisable.  In  addition  to  water  purification,  other  hygienic  reforms  have 
been  responsibh*  for  reputed  improvement  in  certain  localities.  The  majority 
of  drugs  recommended  for  internal  and  external  use  have  been  proved  value- 
less, though  in  the  parenchymatous  and  follicular  forms  potassium  iodid  by  the 
mouth  and  the  vigorous  and  methodic  use  of  iodin  over  the  tumor  have  been 
much  lauded.  Mercurial  ointment — the  red  or  biniodid  especially — ^ha^ 
also  been  recommended  for  local  application.  Ergot  or  belladonna  in  progres- 
sively increasing  doses  may  do  good  in  vascular  goiters.  The  younger  and 
softer  goiters  may  also  be  benefited  by  electrolysis,  needles  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  being  inserted  into  the  substance  of  the  tumor,  while  a  large 
sponge  or  clay  positive  electrode  is  placed  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  older,  fibrous,  and  degenerated  goiters  surgical  treatment  alone 
may  be  of  service.  Injections  of  iodin,  tapping  of  cysts,  incisions  of  the  isthmus, 
and  ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries  have  been  practised  among  the  lesser 
operations.  Thyroidectomy,  or  a  partial  extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  is  the 
radical  and  final  operation.  Recently,  the  fresh,  chopped  thyroid  gland  of 
the  sheep,  spread  on  bread,  was  given  in  20  cases  of  follicular  and  parenchy- 
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matous  goiter  with  gratifying  results.  Complete  recovery,  in  an  anatomic 
sense,  however,  was  realized  in  2  cases  only.  The  administration  of  thyroid 
has  transformed  several  cases  of  simple  goiter  into  those  of  the  exophthalmic 
type.  McCarrison^  has  treated  33  cases  by  means  of  a  composite  vaccine, 
with  marked  success. 

EXOPHTHALBnC  GOITER 

(Hyperthyroidism;  HyperpUutic  Gaiter;  Graves*  Disease;  Basedow*s  Disease) 

Definition  and  Nature. — Although  the  view  cannot  be  unreservedly 
accepted,  exophthalmic  goiter  is  probably  of  thyroid  origin  and  is  dependent 
upon  an  abnormal  action  (or  overaction)  of  the  thyroid  gland;  it  is  chistracter- 
ized  clinically  by  tachycardia,  tremors,  enlarged  thyroid,  and  exophthalmos. 
Among  other  leading  theories  the  following  may  be  briefly  stated:  (1)  that 
endogenous  or  exogenous  poisons,  or  shock,  either  physical  or  emotional,  of 
the  centers  which  govern  the  thyroid  and  adrenal  glands  cause  overactivity  of 
these  organs  (Sajous) ;  (2)  that  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  abnormal  amounts 
of  amino-acids,  resulting  from  an  increased  rate  of  metabolbm,  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  activity  of  the  thyroid;  (3)  that  the  greater  thyroid  secretion  is  depend- 
ent upon  an  excess  of  iodized  protein  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  (4)  that  it  is 
a  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  associated  with  a  chronic  intoxication. 

The  theory  held  by  Mobius,  that  exophthalmic  goiter  is  attributable  pri- 
marily to  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  ("hyperthyroidation"), 
a  condition  directly  opposed  to  the  lack  of  thyroid  function,  as  in  myxedema, 
is  amply  supported  by  clinical  evidence,  the  complex  symptom-group  of  the 
former  being  directly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  latter  disease.  Thyroid 
feeding,  moreover,  while  it  sometimes  causes  parenchymatous  goiters  to  disap- 
pear rapidly,  usually  aggravates  the  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease.  Mari- 
mon^  claims  that  myxedema  and  Graves'  disease  are  two  different  syndromes, 
but  the  same  pathologic  process,  the  former  being  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
metabolized  iodin,  whereas  the  latter  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  excessive 
unmetabolized  iodin.  The  iodin  relation  to  the  disease  has  not  been  completely 
elucidated.  Thyroid  tissue  has  an  extraordinary  affinity  for  iodin.  In 
exophthalmic  goiter  there  is  an  oversecretion  and  a  decreased  retention  of 
iodin.  Kendall'  has  been  able  to  produce  from  an  acid-insoluble  compound 
of  the  thyroid  protein  a  crystalline  substance  containing  60  [>er  cent,  of  iodin, 
which,  injected  into  animals  or  man,  reproduces  the  symptoms  of  hyperthy- 
roidism. Regarding  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  thyroid  little  is  known. 
Brissaud^  found  in  25  cases  changes  in  the  th>Toid  and,  although  the  glands 
showed  no  changes  peculiar  to  this  disease,  yet  quantitatively  the  lesions  were 
always  such  as  to  make  "hyperthyroidation"  possible.  Plummer*  states  that 
whatever  the  primary  cause,  the  symptom-complex  of  the  disease  is  directly 
attributable  to  hyperplasia  of  the  thyroid.  In  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  Basedow's  disease  a  tendency  to  tardy  hyperplasia  or  tardy  involution  of 
the  thymus  is  evident  (Kocher).  Hector  MacKenzie'  believes  that  atrophy 
of  the  parathyroids  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  more  serious  symptoms. 
Muscular  changes,  probably  resulting  from  toxemia,  explain  the  profound 
muscular  weakness  (Askanazy).  Jaunin^  and  Gautier*  contend  that  chronic 
iodism  and  exophthalmic  goiter  are  practically  the  same  condition.    Minor* 

l»  The  Lancet,  London,  February  10,  1912.  « BerL  klin.  Woch.,  1913,  1,  1296. 

•  Jour.  Eiper.  Med.^  December,  1915.  *  Mercredi  mSd.^  No.  34,  1895. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  December,  1913.         •  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  October  28,  1906. 
^  Rev.  mid.  de  la  Suisse  rom.f  No.  5,  p.  301,  1899. 

•  Med.  Rec.,  December  2,  1899.  •  Ibid. 
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affirms  that  the  disease  may  be  due  to  gastro-intestinal  auto-intoxication. 
DuBois  has  shown  that  in  exophthalmic  goiter  there  is  increased  basal  metabo- 
lism, which  also  stands  out  as  the  chief  symptom  of  hyperthyroidism.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  secretary  activity  in  the  thyroid 
(Cannon).     Likewise,  injections  of  adrenin  have  the  same  effect. 

Etiology. — It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  A  table  of  200 
cases  showed  161  females  and  39  males  (Eshner);  and,  although  it  has  been 
met  with  at  both  extremes  of  life,  it  is  seen  usually  in  adults.  The  influence 
of  heredity  is  undoubted,  and  several  members  of  a  family  may  suffer,  persons 
that  possess  a  sensitive  nervous  organization  being  especially  prone  to  the 
disease.  Exophthalmic  goiter  may  develop  after  a  trauma.  The  adrenals 
often  are  insufficient  in  this  disease  (Matti). 

Among  direct  causes  are  emotional  disturbance,  worry,  severe  acute  dis- 
ease (noted  in  two  of  my  cases),  and  prolonged  mental  or  physical  strain. 
Among  belligerent  soldiers  in  the  European  War  an  incomplete  form  of  the 
disease  due  to  the  emotions  of  the  campaign,  and  the  overuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco  has  been  observed. 

The  disease  may  also  occur  as  a  secondary  complication  in  the  course  of 
simple  goiter,  affections  of  the  nose,  and  pregnancy;  this  variety,  however,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  primary  or  essential  form.  Evans,  Middleton,  and 
Smith  found  an  exciting  focus  of  toxin  formation  in  the  tonsillar  crypts  in  22.8 
per  cent.,  and  nasal  together  with  tonsillar  lesions  in  90  per  cent.,  of  362 
goitrous  individuals.  Again,  in  23  individuals  to  whom  emetin  was  admin- 
istered, a  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  goiter  was  appreciable  in  18,  though 
endamebse  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

Symptoms. — ^The  development  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  is 
generally  gradual,  though  it  may  rarely  be  rapid.  In  the  so-caUed  abortive 
form  the  symptoms  arise  somewhat  rapidly,  but  early  subside. 

In  acute  Basedow's  disease  the  symptoms  consist  of  an  excessively  rapid 
action  of  the  heart,  incessant  vomiting,  purging,  and  marked  exophthalmos, 
with  or  without  pronounced  cerebral  symptoms.  J.  H.  Lloyd's  case  proved 
fatal  after  an  illness  of  three  days.  Schlesinger  insists  that  acute  exophthalmic 
goiter  should  be  suspected  in  every  case  of  rapid  loss  of  weight. 

In  the  chronic  form  heart-hurry  is  almost  constantly  a  conspicuous  early 
symptom,  and  not  seldom  have  I  found  that  it  precedes  for  a  long  p)eriod  of 
time  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  characteristic  features  (enlargement 
of  the  thyroid,  exophthalmos,  and  tremor).  The  pulse  remains  at  or  over 
100  heats  per  minute,  and  upon  unusual  exertion  or  excitement  the  heart's 
action  becomes  violent  and  irregular,  the  pulse  even  reaching  160  or  over. 
Palpitation,  often  with  breathlessness,  is  a  distressing  symptom. 

Cardiac  Physical  Signs. — Inspection  reveals  a  forcible  impulse  that  is  not 
displaced,  though  late  in  the  affection  it  may  be  much  extended  in  superficial 
area.  The  carotids  and  the  abdominal  aorta  beat  v'iolently,  and  the  capil- 
laries and  v-eins  of  the  hands  may  also  pulsate  visibly.  Palpaiion  detects  an 
increas(»d  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  area  of  percussion-duincss  may  be 
somewhat  increased,  as  hypertrophy  and  secondary  dilatation  supervene. 
On  auscultation,  l)lowing  murnuirs  over  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  as  well  a.<? 
an  increased  accentuation  of  the  valvular  sounds,  may  be  audible  for  some 
distance  from  the  patient.  Distinct  bruits  may  be  heard  over  the  base  and 
manubrium.  A  bruit,  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  has  been  heard  over  the 
eyeball  in  this  disease  by  Snellen,  Riesman,^  and  others. 

Exophthalmos. — Protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  is  usually  present.  The  degree 
of  exophthalmos  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  case — a  fact 

*  Jour  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  April  29,  1916,  p.  1381. 
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that  points  to  an  increased  amount  of  blood  or  lymph  in  the  orbit  as  its  cause. 
In  advanced  cases  permanent  prominence  of  die  balls  may  be  attributable 
to  augmentation  of  the  orbital  adipose  tissue.  On  closing  the  eyes  a  rim  of 
white  is  visible  above  and  below  the  cornea;  this  and  von  Graefe's  sign,  im- 
mobility of  the  upper  lid  when  the  eye  is  turned  downward,  are  two  symptoms 
of  great  diagnostic  importance.  Mobius  has  called  attention  to  the  inability 
to  converge  the  eyes  upon  near  objects;  and  Stellwag,  to  an  apparent  separa- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  due  to  spasm  or  retraction  of  the  upper  lid.  The  pupils 
and  the  vision  are  unaffected,  while  the  patient  winks  less  often  than  in  health. 
Curschmann  holds  that  instillation  of  epinephrin  causes  mydriasb  that  is 
prompt,  marked,  and  lasting  for  several  hours  in  hyperthyroidism.  Slight 
momentary  retraction  of  the  upper  eyelids  occurs  on  gazing  at  some  object 
if  the  latter  be  moved  rapidly  up  and  down  (Kocher).  Abnormalities  are 
rarely  presented  by  the  optic  nerves,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  may  super- 
vene.   The  retinal  arteries  pulsate. 

Thyroid  enlargement  may  either  accompany  or  follow  the  exophthalmos, 
and  has  for  its  cause  the  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  particularly  of  the 
arteries.  The  enlargement  is  usually  moderate,  and  may  be  general  or  partial, 
the  size  of  the  gland  exhibiting  sudden  variations,  since  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  circulatory  disturbance.  Inspection  may  also  show  visible  pulsation; 
palpation  reveals  a  thrill,  and  Kocher  states  that  an  important  sign  is  tender- 
ness of  the  thyroid.  AuscuUaticn  renders  audible  a  double  systolic  murmur. 
The  latter  sign  is  probably  present  in  most  instances,  though  not  constantly. 
Hyperplasia  of  the  thymus  may  be  associated,  especially  in  younger  Basedow 
patients. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — Muscular  tremors  form  an  early  symptom;  they 
are  involuntary  and  fine  in  character,  numbering  about  eight  to  the  second 
(Osier).  The  characteristic  features  of  neurasthenia  appear  and  gradually 
increase  in  intensity.  Mental  disturbances,  particularly  marked  depression 
or  great  excitability,  are  common,  and  even  mania  (whidi  may  prove  speedily 
fatal)  or  melancholia  may  be  observed. 

Cutaneous  Symptoms, — ^The  temperature  may  at  intervals  be  moderately 
elevated,  and  this  symptom  may  be  associated  with  profuse  sweatings.  Among 
other  cutaneous  phenomena,  though  these  are  for  the  greater  part  occasional, 
are  pigmentation  (which,  in  the  case  of  a  physician  whom  I  recently  saw  suf- 
fering from  Basedow's  disease,  was  as  pronounced  as  in  typical  Addison's 
disease),  scleroderma,  urticaria,  pruritus,  and  circumscribed  solid  edema. 
In  the  advanced  stage  malleolar  edema  sets  in  and  may  become  general.  A 
marked  diminution  in  the  cutaneous  resistance  to  the  electric  current  has 
been  noted  by  Charcot.     The  forehead  is  not  wrinkled  as  in  health. 

General  Sjrmptoms. — Muscular  weakness,  either  local  or  general,  is  pro- 
nounced; the  patient  becomes  anemic  and  is  at  last  extremely  emaciated.  An 
early  sign  is  leukopenia,  the  neutrophils  being  much  reduced,  while  the 
lymphocytes  are  twice  the  normal  figure.  Kocher  regards  this  change  in  the 
blood-picture  as  being  highly  characteristic,  while  Sandelin's  findings  in  16 
patients  confirm  anew  the  slight  import  of  variations  from  the  normal.  V^omit- 
ing  and  purging  may  appear  at  different  times  and  gastric  achylia  is  commonly 
present,  and  in  some  cases  hemorrhages  (epistaxis,  hemoptysis,  hematemesis) 
tend  to  supervene.  Fatty  stools  have  been  observed  (Bittorf,  Falta).  Pain- 
less diarrhea  is  a  frequent  and  constant  symptom,  without  vomiting.  Hyper- 
glycemia is  almost  constantly  found  in  hyperthyroidism  (Geyelin).  Albu' 
minuria  and  an  increased  amount  of  urine,  with  glycosuria,  are  among  the 
commoner  complications.  Louise  Bryson  has  maintained  that  diminution 
in  the  chest  expansion  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  exophthalmic  goiter;  and 
31 
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Patrick,^  who  examined  40  cases,  found  that  there  was  an  average  diminutioD, 
but  believed  it  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  muscular  weakness. 
Rarely  a  myxedemaUms  condition  is  associated;  probably  the  disease  is  also 
remotely  related  to  scleroderma.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  classical 
signs  of  exophthalmic  goiter  may  be  found.  Degrees  of  the  thyrotoxicosb 
exist  which  may  vary  from  mild  evidences  of  overfunctioning  of  the  gland 
to  extreme  signs  of  Basedow's  disease;  the  disease  may  run  a  chronic^  mild, 
prolonged  course,  or  may  be  acute  and  extremely  rapid,  with  the  appearance 
of  symptoms  of  grave  import. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  Graves'  disease  may  be  made  when 
tachycardia  and  fine,  general  muscular  tremors  are  present.  Exophthalmos 
and  enlargement  of  the  th>Toid  are  often  late-appearing  symptoms,  and  are 
as  often  temporarily  lacking  even  in  fully  developed  cases.  Rarely  either  or 
both  of  these  signs  may  be  permanently  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few 
cases  exophthalmos  is  the  sole  characteristic  feature  for  a  long  time,  though  it 
is  eventually  followed  by  an  unmbtakable  symptom-group.  Demini  empha- 
sizes temporary  increase  in  the  clinical  diameters  of  the  heart  after  exertion 
as  a  diagnostic  feature.  Parenchymatous  goiter  presents  a  non-pulsating 
tumor. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — ^The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  endures, 
as  a  rule,  for  a  few  years.  A  gradual  subsidence  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  for 
a  long  period  has  been  noted,  and  in  such  cases  complete  recovery  may  be 
claimed.  In  fully  developed  cases  the  prognosb  formerly  was  almost  hope- 
less, but  since  the  introduction  of  the  operative  treatment  many  cases  have 
been  greatly  benefited,  and  others  cured.  The  disease  assumes  a  more  ag- 
gravated form  in  males  than  in  females.  Kocher  found  that  the  coagulation 
process  is  retarded — the  more  so,  the  graver  the  infection. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  (a)  Hygienic,  (6)  Medicinal,  and  (c)  Operaiive, 

(a)  Hygienic. — ^The  environment,  both  physical  and  mental,  should  be 
made  as  favorable  as  possible.  A  change  of  climate,  and  especially  moderate 
elevation,  in  cases  not  too  far  advanced,  bring  about  beneficial  results.  Such 
elevation  (3250  feet)  produces  a  sedative  effect  upon  the  nervous  state  that 
reacts  most  favorably  upon  the  circulatory  organs,  while  the  purity  and  tonic 
quality  of  the  air  have  a  general  strengthening  and  restorative  effect  f\'eo). 
Among  other  promising  measures  may  he  mentioned  the  wet-pack,  methodical 
hydrotherapy  with  massage,  and  a  continuous  galvanic  current.  The  electric 
treatment  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial  over  three  or  four  months  (Osier). 
The  local  use  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  precordium  has  acted  admirably  in  reducing 
the  heart-hurry  in  a  few  cases  of  my  own.  In  acute  cases  absolute  rest  in 
be<l  is  very  definitely  indicated.  The  diet  should  l>e  carefully  super\*ised. 
according  to  the  indications  of  special  cases,  but  as  the  metabolic  processes 
of  the  body  are  so  active,  overfeeding  (oOOO  to  GOOO  calories  a  day)  is  to  be 
practised. 

(/>)  Medicinal  Treatment. — This  is  probably  secondary  to  the  hygienic 
and  operative  measures  except  in  so  far  as  causal  treatment  may  be  success- 
fully carried  out.  For  example,  2  cases  reported  in  the  literature,  in  which  a 
positive  Wassermann  reaction  was  present,  yielded  to  salvarsan.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  arsenic  tends  to  inhibit  the 
functional  activity  of  the  thyroid.  Again,  in  cases  which  follow  acute  rheuma- 
tism sodium  salicylate  has  caused  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  thyroid 
as  well  as  marked  constitutional  improvement.  Finally,  septic  foci  existing 
within  the  oral  cavity  nuist  he  removed.  In  2  cases  of  my  own  recovery- 
followed  th(»  persistent  use,  for  al)out  six  months,  of  the  following  prescription: 

*  Dcutsch.  mcd.  Woch.,  December  20,  1894. 
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Q.     Strychninaesulph.y  gr.  ss  (0.032); 

Ferri  arsenatis,  gr.  ij  (0.130); 

Extracti  digitalis,  gr.  iv  (0.260) ; 

M.  et  ft.  capsulas  No.  xxiv. 
Sig.  One  after  each  meal. 

The  best  effects  of  arsenic,  which  antagonizes  the  activity  of  the  thjroid, 
are  obtained  when  it  is  given  with  the  bromids,  e,  g.,  sodium  bromid,  gr.  x 
(0.6),  three  times  daily.  Sodium  phosphate  and  magnesium  sulphate,  for  their 
sedative  effect,  have  been  advised.  Other  therapeutic  agents  diat  have  been 
extensively  employed,  but  with  doubtful  advantage,  are  aconite,  veratrum 
viride,  and  belladonna.  From  all  of  the  clinical  testimony  at  hand  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  thyroid  feeding  is  contraindicated  in  the  treatment  of  Basedow's 
disease  unless  a  myxedematous  condition  be  associated,  when  it  may  prove 
efficient.  The  use  of  iodin  also  aggravates  exophthalmic  goiter.  S.  Solis- 
Cohen  and  others  have  used  extract  of  suprarenal  gland  with  good  results. 
Krumholz^  holds  that  serum  of  thyroidectomized  animals  is  the  most  valuable 
drug  yet  offered.  Antithyroid  preparations,  such  as  thyroidotoxin,  give 
promise  of  good  results.  Mobius's  antithyroidin  (a  preparation  of  the  blood 
of  sheep  in  which  the  thyroid  gland  has  been  removed  some  time  previously) 
has  given  good  results.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  30  minims  (0.65-2.0)  twice 
daily,  given  for  a  period  of  twenty  days.  None  of  these  preparations  have, 
however,  fully  stood  the  test  of  time.  Shattuck  advises  neutral  bromid  of 
quinin,  and  Fl  Billings,  the  hydrobromid  (gr.  v — 0.3  four  times  daily),  for  its 
vasoconstricting  effects.  L.  F.  Watson  injects  quinin  and  urea  (4  c.c. — f  3j, 
of  a  30  to  50  per  cent,  solution)  every  third  day  to  control  the  symptoms  of 
hyperthyroidism.  Pal  states  that  pituitary  extract  displays  a  pronounced 
antagonistic  action  on  the  thyroid  when  functioning  to  excess.  Lecithin  is 
found  useful  when  digestion  is  undisturbed,  but  "it  fails  without  the  assistance 
of  a  milk  diet"  (Berkley). 

(c)  Operative  Treatment. — Starr*  has  collected  190  cases  in  which  some 
form  of  operation  was  performed.  Of  these,  74  are  reported  as  completely 
cured,  many  of  them  having  been  watched  two  to  four  years  before  the  result 
was  published ;  45  of  the  cases  were  improved,  and  23  died  immediately  after 
operation.  The  symptoms  preceding  the  fatal  result  are  sudden  hyperpyrexia, 
with  rapid  pulse,  nervous  distress,  sweating,  cardiac  failure,  and  collapse. 
The  statistics  of  Kinnicutt  and  of  Abram*  (particularly  the  latter)  show  less 
encouraging  results  from  o[>eration.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  a  complete  cure  will  not  be  attained  immediately. 
In  cases  unimproved  by  non-operative  treatment  in  a  reasonable  time,  partial 
thyroidectomy  may  also  be  advised.  Bilateral  resection  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  has  been  done  by  Schwartz  and  others  with  marked  benefit,  thus  con- 
firming Cannon's  work.  Rehu*  presents  a  statistical  report  of  32  resections  of 
the  sympathetic:  31.1  per  cent,  were  cured;  50  per  cent,  improved,  12.5  per 
cent,  were  unimproved,  and  9.5  per  cent,  proved  fatal.  F.  Hartley'  states 
that,  compared  with  sympathectomy,  partial  thyroidectomy  yields  better 
results,  both  as  regards  mortality  and  cures.  Crile  claims  benefits  from  liga- 
tion of  the  thyroid  artery,  which  breaks  the  nerve  supply  between  the  brain 
andthe  thyroid  gland.  Both  in  acute  exophthalmic  goiter  and  during  an  acute 
exacerbation  of  the  chronic  form  operative  intervention  is  contraindicated. 
Klose  recommends  that  in  all  severe  cases  of  Basedow's  disease  the  thymus 
be  remove<l.     Kocher  states  that  when  there  is  h>7>erplasia  of  the  thymus  the 

» IllinaU  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1910.  *  Med,  News,  April  18,  1896. 

»  AnnaU  of  Surgery,  July,  1905. 
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patient  might  be  prepared  for  an  operation  on  the  thyroid  by  a  course  of 
thymus  extract  and  roentgen  exposures  of  the  thymus  just  before  the  thyroidec- 
tomy. Kuh^  employed  the  serum  treatment  in  1 1  cases,  with  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  subjective  condition  of  the  patients.  Porter*  reoommoids  the 
injection  of  boiling  water  in  the  gland  in  cases  of  circumscribed  hyperplasia  and 
those  with  moderate  or  severe  symptoms  and  relatively  small  glands.  Pfahler 
noted  decided  improvement  from  the  roentgen-ray  treatment  in  about  75  per 
cent,  of  51  cases.  Berger  and  Schwab  also  contend  that  this  agent  is  fiil|y 
equal  to  any  therapeutic  measure. 

Bloodgood  insists  upon  two  procedures  preliminary  to  operatioii:  (1)  Tlie 
removal  of  all  possible  foci  of  infection;  (2)  rest  in  bed  for  from  six  to  twdve 
weeks.  Crile's  method  of  performing  thyroidectomy  is  first  to  accustom  the 
patient  to  the  usual  preoperative  procedures  and  then  to  do  the  operation  when 
the  patient  does  not  anticipate  or  expect  it — ''steal  the  gland  away." 


(Hypothyroidism;  Sporadic  Cretiniam) 

Definition, — A  disorder  consequent  upon  atrophy  and  loss  of  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  characterized  by  a  myxedematous  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  a  cretinoid  cachexia. 

Three  varieties  occur,  as  follows:  (1)  True  myxedema;  (2)  cretinism 
(the  absence  of  thyroid  function — congenital  or  lost  during  childhood); 
(3)  oi)erative  myxedema,  due  to  total  removal  of  the  glands  for  surgical 
reasons  or  in  experiments  upon  lower  animals. 

Nature  of  Mysedema  Proper  of  Adults. — Charcot,  who  gave  the  name 
of  cachexie  pachydermique  to  this  disease,  believed  it  to  be  of  trophoneurotic 
origin.  Atrophy  of  the  thyroid  is  pretty  constantly  present,  and  the  gland 
may  either  be  converted  into  a  small  fibrous  mass  or  be  entirely  absent,  so  that 
the  causal  relation  between  myxedema  and  functional  and  structural  altera- 
tions of  the  thyroid  seems  to  be  conclusive.  Moreover,  the  therapeutic  test 
of  improvement  under  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract  sustains  this  view. 
It  is  probable  that  the  active  thyroid  supplies  some  essential  secretion  which 
maintains  normal  metabolism,  though  this  product  has  not  been  isolated. 
Its  existence  being  inferred,  however,  it  has  been  called  iodothyrin,  Ponfick 
has  pointed  out  that  the  hypophysis  sometimes  shows  changes  resembling 
those  in  the  thyroid  gland.  The  fact  that  in  a  good  many  cases  of  mvTcedema 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  unaltered  and  partly  capable  of 
functionating  arouses  a  suspicion  that  the  hj^pophysis  may  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  disease.  The  thymus  has  been  found  to  be  enlarged  in  myX' 
edema. 

Etiology. — The  thyroid  was  destroyed  by  actinomycosis  in  a  reported 
case  of  in^Tcedema.  MjTcederaa  may  also  be  secondary  to  exophthalmic 
goiter,  but  it  is  then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  acute  goiter,  only  a  tran- 
sient condition.  Women  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  men,  and  a 
neurotic  condition  may  precede  some  cases.  The  disease  may  affect  several 
members  of  a  family,  and  hereditary  transmission  through  the  mother  has 
been  observed.  Sisters  mav  suffer,  one  from  mx-xedema  and  the  other  from 
exophthalmic  goiter.  Doderlein"^  reports  the  case  of  a  child  bom  with  tx-pical 
myxedema.  Pregnancy  may  cause  a  disappearance  of  the  myxedematous 
symptoms  (Osier).     The  symptoms  may  reappear  after  delivery. 

*  Medicine,  September,  1905. 

^  Surg.y  Gyn.,  and  Obst.,  Januan%  1915. 

*  Norsk  Magazin  for  Lcpgcvidenskaben,  Christiana,  July  4,  1910. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  myxedematous  condition  is  most  plainly  noted  in 
the  face,  the  skin  being  swollen,  but  inelastic,  rough,  dry,  and  firm.  The 
lines  of  facial  expression  are  obliterated,  and  die  features  are  broad,  coarse, 
immobile,  and  bulky.  The  physiognomy  b  stupid,  dull,  and  phlegmatic,  and 
simulates  imbecility.  The  hair  falls  out  owing  to  deficient  nutrition;  and  the 
general  bulk  of  the  body  is  markedly  increased.  Pressure  does  not  produce 
pitting,  as  in  true  edema.  According  to  Ord,  the  local  tumefaction  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  most  frequently  prominent  in  the  supraclavicular 
regions.  The  mucous  membranes  are  also  infiltrated,  and  the  teeth  may  become 
loosened.  The  tongue,  lips,  and  nose  are  thickened,  and  the  voice  is  monot- 
onous, slow,  and  has  a  'leathery  tone,  with  curious  nasal  explosions  at  short 
intervals  during  speaking."  Bodily  movements  are  slow,  and  the  gait  is  un- 
certain on  account  of  disturbed  coordination. 

Nervous  Symptoms, — ^There  is  obvious  retardation  of  psychomotor  action. 
Mental  perception  and  thought  are  also  slow,  and  the  memory,  while  reten- 
tive, is  slow  to  respond.  Not  infrequently  there  may  be  considerable  irritabil- 
ity, or  hebetude  alternating  with  sudden  excitability.  The  patient  may  be- 
come suspicious,  and  later  is  subject  to  delusions  and  hallucinations;  or  the 
apathy  may  pass  into  a  melancholia,  ending  at  last  in  dementia.  Ord  mentions 
"the  aggravation  of  all  symptoms  during  low  climatic  temperatures";  and 
"among  the  minor  or  accessory  signs  may  be  quoted  abnormal  subjective 
sensations,  belonging  particularly  to  taste  and  smell;  occipital  headache; 
marked  alterations  of  temper;  and  a  curious  persistence  of  thought  and  action, 
overriding  all  attempts  at  interruption  by  friends  or  observers." 

The  temperature  in  myxedema  is  usually  more  or  less  subnormal.  Albumin 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  urine,  but  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted  is 
small  owing  to  the  diminished  metabolism  of  proteins.  Hemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  gums,  and  bowels  may  occur.  Ascites  may  be  present  in  some  cases, 
and  may  simulate  ovarian  tumor.  The  thyroid  b  not  palpable,  partly  because 
of  its  atrophy,  and  partly  because  of  the  thickened  myxedematous  tissues 
of  the  neck. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difiicult  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  characteristic 
manifestations  described  above.  Myxedema  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
acute  or  chronic  nephritis  in  the  absence  of  pitting,  etc.,  as  some  have  supposed. 
Chapman^  mentions  a  solid  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  as  an  early  sign  of 
diagnostic  value. 

As  in  overfunctioning  of  the  thyroid  so  in  deficiency,  degrees  and  grades  of 
the  disfunction  appear.  The  severe  type  of  hyposecretion,  as  represented  by 
the  above  description  of  myxedema,  b  rare;  but  milder,  less  pronounced  cases 
are  frequently  seen  which  may  present  only  a  few  of  the  characteristic  findings. 
It  is  such  cases  that  present  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  not  the  typical  case  of  ad- 
vanced myxedema. 

The  prognosis  is  guardedly  favorable  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  since 
the  introduction  in  the  treatment  of  thyroid  feeding.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  slow,  however,  often  lasting  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  and  death  from 
intercurrent  disease  is  not  uncommon.  The  coagulation  time  is  shortened; 
markedly  so  in  grave  cases. 

Treatment. — Until  the  advent  of  thyroid  feeding  the  treatment  of 
myxedema  was  palliative,  and  usually  unsuccessful. 

A  warm  and  equable  climate  is  very  desirable  owing  to  the  subnormal 
temj)erature  from  which  the  patients  frequently  suffer.  The  various  warm 
baths — as  the  Turkish,  Russian,  and  electric — should  be  employed  for  the 

1  The  Lancet,  September  30,  1899. 
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same  reason.  Pilocarpin  has  been  recommended,  and  strychnin  and  arsenic 
have  been  administered  for  their  tonic  effect. 

Since  the  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Murray,  however^  the  internal 
use  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  sheep  or  calves  has  come  into  a  well-deserved 
favor  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  myxedema,  whether  of  the  so-called  true 
form,  of  sporadic  cretinism,  or  of  the  cachexia  strumipriva.  The  gland  may 
be  given  raw  or  cooked,  in  die  form  of  the  glycerin  extract,  or  in  the  powdered 
extract;  the  last  named  is  sometimes  put  into  tabloid  form.  If  cooked,  the 
gland  should  be  only  partially  "done."  The  fresh  thyroid  is  minced  and  often 
spread  on  bread,  and  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  gland  may  be  taken  daily. 

If  used  for  hypodermic  injection,  to  1  dram  (4.0)  of  the  glycerin  extract 
is  added  \  dram  (2.0)  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  distilled  water, 
of  which  mixture  from  10  to  15  minims  (0.66-1.0)  may  be  injected  three  or 
four  times  a  week.* 

It  b  safest — for  reasons  that  will  be  pointed  out  below — to  begin  with 
quite  small  doses,  and  gradually  increase,  especially  if  there  is  much  gastric 
irritation.  Not  more  than  5  minims  (0.3)  of  the  glycerin  extract  should  be 
given  at  the  start.  This  dose  may  be  increased  ^lulually  until  15  or  20 
minims  (1.0-1.3)  are  taken  three  times  daily.  From  3  to  5  gndns  (0.2-0.3) 
of  the  powdered  gland  or  tabloid  form  will  be  a  safe  commencing  dose  in  adult 
myxedema:  a  caution,  however,  is  necessary  regarding  the  various  manufac- 
tured preparations  of  the  thyroid  gland,  some  of  which  are  impure  and  even 
dangerous. 

The  toleration  of  thyroid  feeding  does  not  depend  upon  the  volume,  but 
upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  gland,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  evi- 
dences of  toxic  action  reported  in  some  instances  of  the  administration  of  thy- 
roids to  a  maximum  degree,  make  it  important  to  urge  again — as  intimated 
above — the  necessity  of  small  dosage  at  the  beginning  of  treatment,  and  the 
most  careful  and  judicious  increase  in  the  quantity  given.  The  additional 
fact  of  an  occasional  cumulative  action  should  also  be  emphasized.  Should 
vomiting,  renal  pain,  tachycardia,  suffusion  of  the  face,  syncope,  vertigo,  or 
marked  headache  supervene,  the  remedy  should  be  stopped  at  once.  The 
treatment  may  be  resumed  again  cautiously,  alternating  with  intervals  of 
cessation.  I  have  observed  that  by  combining  arsenic  with  any  of  the  prep- 
arations of  thyroid  the  toxic  effects  of  the  latter  can  be  largely  obviated. 
Good  results  are  obtained  usually  within  a  month,  though  it  is  probable  that 
even  after  all  the  symptoms  have  subsided  the  treatment  may  have  to  be  con- 
tinued at  intervals.  The  activity  of  the  thyroid  is  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  iodin  (Hunt  and  Seidell).  If  a  thorough  trial  of  thyroid  treatment  fails, 
then  thyroid  grafts  should  be  resorted  to  (Payr). 

Cretinism,  Sporadic  and  Endemic. — Here  there  is  a  congenital  atrophy 
or  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  an  enlargement  by  the  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue  at  the  expense  of  the  glandular  elements.  Cretinism  may  also  develop 
in  early  infancy.  The  patients  are  often  the  children  of  parents  having 
various  neuroses  and  goiter,  and  syphilis  has  also  been  supposed  to  have  a 
causative  influence.  Congenital  m\Tcedema  is  quite  common  only  in  regions 
where  goiter  is  endemic.  A  marked  sporadic  case  has  been  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  many  years. 

Symptoms. — Cretins  are  dwarfs  with  large  heads  and  faces,  thick  lips, 
thick  protruding  tongues,  broad  bodies  and  members,  and  prominent  abdomens. 
The  subcutaneous  tissues  are  myxedematous.  Umbilical  hernia  is  often  pres- 
ent. The  mental  condition  is  that  of  idiocy,  and  physical  growth  is  retarded 
and  slow.  Speech  is  unintelligible  or  nearly  so,  and  the  voice  harsh.  Walking 
*  Osier  in  the  Amer.  Textbook  of  TherapeuiicSy  pp.  926,  927. 
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may  never  be  accomplished,  and  is  always  slowly  developed.  There  is  anemia, 
the  blood  being  of  a  fetal  type.    Rheumatic  symptoms  sometimes  occur. 

Prognosis, — ^The  disease  is  progressive  until  about  the  fifteenth  year  in 
those  cases  developing  during  early  childhood.  Congenital  cases  usually  die 
shortly  after  birth.  At  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year  "the  mental  and 
physical  characters  are  those  of  childhood." 

Treatment, — ^Thyroid  feeding  has  been  followed  by  beneficial  results, 
the  checked  growth  having  recommenced  and  the  cretii\ic  aspect  having 
been  largely  lost.  S.  Kiih  has  employed  iodothyrin  in  one  case  with  quite  as 
satisfactory  results  as  those  from  the  dried  thyroid.  Pahr  has  implanted  a 
portion  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  mother  into  the  spleen  with  manifest 
amelioration  of  the  mental  state  of  the  child.  Paschoud,  however,  claims 
that  no  benefit  is  derived  from  thyroid  grafts  in  cretinbm. 

Operative  Myxedema,  or  Cachexia  Stmm^riva. — ^Extirpation  of  the 
th>Toid  for  surgical  reasons  has  given  rise  to  the  gradual  production  of  symp- 
toms and  conditions  identical  either  with  true  myxedema  or  with  the  cretinoid 
state.  Partial  removal  of  the  gland  is  not  followed  by  cachexia  strumipriva, 
nor  is  complete  thyroidectomy  when  accessory  glands  are  present  elsewhere. 

The  administration  of  raw  or  broiled  thyroids,  or  of  their  various  extracts 
or  preparations,  must  also  be  employed  in  this  form  of  myxedema,  and  should 
be  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life,  perhaps  with  intervab 
of  withdrawal  of  the  feeding  until  the  improvement  gained  begins  to  lapse. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND 

The  thyroid  gland  b  only  rarely  invaded  by  tubercle  bacilli,  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  greater  power  to  resist  them  than  other  organs.  PoUag,^  who 
has  summarized  the  literature  on  the  subject,  states  that  it  is  possible  that  its 
iodin  content  may  be  responsible  for  this.  When  the  thyroid  b  attacked, 
it  indicates  that  the  resbting  powers  of  the  organism  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  and  the  diagnosis  is  reached  as  in  tuberculosb 
of  the  lymph-glands.  The  treatment  of  thyroid  tuberculosis  should  be  on  the 
principle  of  the  removal  of  the  focus,  while  sparing  the  sound  tbsue  as  much 
as  possible.  If  symptoms  follow  from  loss  of  thyroid  functioning,  thyroid 
feeding  or  transplantation  should  be  instituted. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PARATHYROID  GLANDS 

The  parathyroid  bodies  consbt,  as  a  rule,  of  two  pairs,  upper  and  lower, 
on  either  side  of  the  lateral  lobes  (posterior  inner  edge)  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
These  are  small  ovoid  structures  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  diameter  and  6  to  8  mm. 
in  length.  Recent  studies  by  Halsted  and  others  show  that  their  removal 
in  animals  gives  rbe  to  symptoms  simulating  tetany  {vide  p.  1149),  which  dis- 
appear as  a  result  of  parathyroid  feeding  or  transplantation.  MacCallum 
has  shown  that  the  parathyroid  bodies  control  calcium  metabolbm;  they  also, 
to  some  extent,  influence  carbohydrate  metabolbm.  While  parathyroid 
prejmrations  have  been  used  with  success  in  tetany,  they  have  no  therapeutic 
effect  in  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland,  convulsive  disorders,  and  the  like. 
^  BeitrOge  lur  Klinik  der  Tuberkuhte,  WOnburg,  1913,  xxvii,  No.  2. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

SYSTEM 


I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE 


ACUTE  RHINmS 

(Acute  Nasal  Catarrh;  Acute  Coryta) 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrh  of  the  schneiderian  membraney  some- 
times tending  to  involve  the  adjacent  sinuses  and  passages.  It  is  known 
to  the  laity  as  "cold  in  the  head." 

Etiology. — Its  most  conspicuous  cause  is  exposure  to  drafts  of  air  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  that  are  especially  prevalent 
during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons.  It  often  results  from  the  inhalation 
,of  irritants  (physical,  chemical,  or  biologic).  It  may  also  display  epidemic 
behavior,  and  this  fact  points  strongly  to  its  microbic  origin.  Hence  local 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  due  to  exposure  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  ac- 
cidental means  of  preparing  the  soil  for  bacterial  invasion.  Tunnicliff  has 
isolated  an  anaerobic  Gram-negative  bacillus  (BaciUtu  rhinitis) .  Acute 
rhinitis  was  produced  by  experimental  inoculation  and  by  the  organism  re- 
covered in  pure  form  from  those  thus  infected.  Acute  rhinitis  may  be  also 
secondary  to,  or  propagated  from,  inflammations  of  the  faucial  mucosa  by 
contiguity. 

Symptoms. — Sensations  of  chilliness ^  succeeded  by  feveriskness  (the 
temperature  reaching  100°  to  101°  F. — 37.7^-38.3^  C),  frequent  sneezing, 
headachey  and  a  feeling  of  general  ill-health  are  among  the  prominent  features 
that  attend  the  development  of  coryza.  Pains  in  the  extremities  and  back 
tend  to  appear  only  in  severe  cases.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  the  skin  dr\' 
and  unduly  warm,  thirst  is  increased,  while  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and 
constipation  often  attends.  The  nasal  mucosa  is  swollen,  and  thus  interferes 
both  with  the  nasal  respiration  and  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste;  its  color  is 
deepened,  its  surface  cov^ered  at  first  with  opaque  mucus,  and  later  with 
a  mucopurulent  secretion.  Among  early  symptoms  is  the  discharge  of  a  water\*, 
irritating  secretion  from  the  nares  and  a  maceration  of  the  epidermis,  with  result- 
ing abrasions.  On  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  the  lacrimal  ducts 
the  tears  flow  down  over  the  cheeks.  Adjacent  mucous  surfaces  may  become 
involved,  giving  rise  to  conjunctivitis,  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  larj-ngitis,  and 
finally,  in  the  severer  types,  bronchitis.  Nasolabial  herpes  is  not  uncommon. 
As  the  affection  progresses  the  secretion  becomes  more  abundant  and  turbid 
and  more  or  less  pyoid.  The  symptoms  due  to  extension  of  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  vary  with  the  organs  or  structures  involved.  The  disease  runs 
its  course  within  five  or  six  days,  but  the  nasal  discharge,  which  gradually 
diminishes,  usually  persists  for  a  few  days  longer. 
488 
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Diagnosis. — In  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  the 
disease  is  readily  recognized.  In  well-marked  cases  the  possibility  that  an 
infectious  disease  may  be  developing,  the  beginning  of  which  is  characterized 
by  nasal  catarrh  (measles),  is  to  be  recollected. 

Prognosis. — ^Except  in  neglected  cases,  which  result  in  bronchitis, 
and  occur  at  one  or  other  extreme  of  life,  the  disease  b  free  from  danger. 
The  nursing  infant  may  have  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon  temporarily. 

Treatment. — ^At  the  outset  a  purge,  consisting  of  calomel  (gr.  ij — 0.13), 
or  a  pill  of  blue  mass  (gr.  v — 0.3)  at  night,  followed  by  a  Seidlitz  powder  in 
the  morning,  is  advisable.  To  children  a  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given. 
The  early  administration  of  a  diaphoretic,  such  as  Dover's  powder  (gr.  v  to  x — 
0.3-0.6)  at  night  may  arrest  the  complaint,  and  quinin  in  a  large  dose  (gr. 
xij  to  XV — 0.77-1.0)  at  night,  may  cut  short  the  course  of  the  disease.  When 
the  above-mentioned  abortive  measures  fail,  the  following  capsule  produces 
good  results: 

^.    Extr.  belladonnae  fol.,      gr.  ss     (0.03) 
Quininse  sulph.,  gr.  iij     (0.20) 

Camphorse,  gr.  iij     (0.20) 

Sodii  salicylatis,  gr.  xxx  (2.00). 

M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  x. 
Sig.  One  every  two  hours. 

For  the  fever  aconite  may  be  employed,  and,  if  the  throat  be  involved, 
bryonia  may  be  giveii  in  conjunction. 

Loeal  Treatment — ^This  aims  at  soothing  as  well  as  at  reducing  the  swelling 
of  the  schneiderian  membrane.  The  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  forms 
a  soothing  inhalation  (Sij  to  a  pint — 8.0  per  half  liter — of  water)  when  raised 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point;  the  vapor  is  inhaled  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
time.  With  a  view  to  reducing  the  swelling  a  solution  of  cocain  (strength  2 
to  4  per  cent.)  may  be  temporarily  used;  Mackenzie  recommends  this  admirable 
combination : 

H.    Menthol,  gr.  v  (0.3); 

Pinol,  iiR  V     (0.3) ; 

Petrolati  liquidi,  fjj     (30.0). 

In  severe  cases  the  patient  should  be  kept  indoors  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  even  temperature. 


CHRONIC  RHmms 

(Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh) 

Two  forms  are  recognized — the  hypertrophic  and  atrophic — ^and  these, 
though,  as  a  rule,  occurring  separately,  may  be  found  in  combination. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  changes  in  hypertrophic  rhinitis  consist 
in  an  enlargement  of  the  lower  turbinated  processes,  together  with  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucosa  that  may  be  general  or  limited  either  to  the 
anterior  or  posterior  nares.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  thickening  of  the 
membrane  increases,  until  it  finally  encroaches  upon  the  nasal  chambers  at 
every  point.  In  addition  to  the  nasal  obstruction  there  is  a  hypersecretion  of 
mucus.  Opposite  changes  occur  in  atrophic  rhinitis,  such  as  thinning  or  at- 
rophy of  all  the  structures,  with  enlargement  of  the  nasal  cavities.  The  nasal 
mucosa  is  coated  with  thick,  yellowish-green,  decomposing  crusts,  which  emit 
a  characteristically  fetid  odor,  and  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  or  other  accessory 
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sinuses  may,  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  nasal  chambers,  be 
invaded  by  mucopurulent  inflammation.  The  atrophic  process  does  not  affect 
the  glandular  structures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  nose,  and  this  fact  aplains 
the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  affection — namely,  the  horrible  secretion. 

Etiology. — Frequently  occurring  attacks  of  acute  rhinitis  may  jwo- 
duce  the  chronic  form,  and  syphilis  and,  less  commonly,  tuberculosis  are  also 
among  its  causes.  AbeP  regards  atrophic  rhinitis  as  infectious,  claiming 
that  the  cause  is  the  Bacillus  mucosis  ozenoe,  which  resembles  closely  the 
pneumobacillus,  but  is  distinguishable  from  it.  Perez  and  Hofer  also  hold  to 
the  same  belief. 

Symptoms. — (a)  In  the  hypertrophic  form  nasal  respiration  is  impeded, 
owing  to  the  hypertrophy  of  die  turbinated  bodies.  The  sense  of  smell  b 
impaired,  and  diere  is  a  discharge  of  secretion  from  the  nares,  particularly 
the  posterior,  inducing  "hawking."  The  diagnosis  is  set  at  rest  by  a  rfaino- 
scopic  inspection  of  the  parts.  WTiile  this  is  a  common  affection  everywhere, 
it  is  wellnigh  universal  in  this  country. 

(6)  In  chronic  atrophic  catarrh  there  is  some  degree  of  nasal  obstruction, 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  thick  crust,  but  the  most  conspicuous  symp- 
tom is  the  disgusting  odor,  which  makes  the  patient  repellent  in  society.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  lacking.  After  cleansing  the  membrane  the  rhinoscope  will 
show  the  nasal  chambers  to  be  unduly  capacious. 

Treatment. — (1)  Chronic  Hypertrophic  Rhinitis. — ^The  treatment  is 
divisible  into  general  and  local.  The  physician  should  procure  an  en\'iron- 
ment  for  his  charge  most  favorable  for  promoting  the  general  nutrition,  whidi 
is  often  below  the  health  standard.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  climate,  then, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  management,  and  a  residence  in  a  locality  that 
possesses  a  mild,  equable,  comparatively  dry  and  pure  atmosphere  is  to  be 
advised  and  encouraged.  Various  tonics  may  then  be  demanded  by  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  strychnin  and  electricity  are  useful  in 
restoring  the  loss  of  power  in  the  contractile  elements  of  the  intercellular 
walls. 

Local  measures  are  employed  to  facilitate  thorough  cleanliness  and  disin- 
fection of  the  affected  parts,  though  in  incipient  and  mild  cases  energetic  treat- 
ment is  scarcely  needful.  The  best  method  of  cleansing  the  nasal  passages  is 
by  means  of  the  coarse  spray.  The  apparatus  of  Lefferts  is  also  to  be  employed 
when  the  secretion  is  inspissated  or  tightly  adherent.  An  excellent  combination 
for  use  in  this  manner  is  the  following : 

I^.     Phenolis,  n^x  (0.6); 

Sodii  bora t is, 

Sodii  bicarbonatis,  da    3j  (4.0); 

Liq.  antiseptici,  fjj  (30.0); 

Aquae  dest.,  q.  s.  ad  fjiv  (120.0). — M. 

Sig.  Use  as  a  spray  three  times  daily. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  use  warm  or  even  hot  liquids,  in  which  case  the 
application  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nasal  s^Tinge. 
Powders  are  harmful,  and,  as  the  nasal  douche  is  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands, 
these  should  both  be  abandontMl. 

In  hypertrophic  rhinitis  the  obstruction  to  nasal  breathing  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  to  accomplish  this  caustics  (chromic,  glacial  acetic,  and  nitric 
acids)  are  use<l,  of  which  the  most  efficacious  is  chromic  acid.  This  should 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  pointed  glass  rod,  the  application  being  followed  by 

*  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskr.,  Bd.  xxi.  H.  1. 
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a  sloughing  away  of  the  diseased  tissues.  Among  other  modes  of  removing 
the  nasal  obstruction  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  galvanocautery,  the 
thermocautery,  and  the  cold-wire  snare;  these  modes,  however,  are  practised 
chiefly  by  the  specialbt. 

(2)  In  atrophic  rhinitis  a  cure  is  to  be  despaired  of,  but  the  patient  can 
be  rendered  free  from  the  offensive  discharge,  and  hence  to  a  great  degree 
comfortable.  As  this  is  often  but  an  advanced  stage  of  hypertrophic  nasal 
catarrh,  the  general  treatment  is  similarly  directed;  it  is  therefore  well  to 
overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  mental  stimulus,  the  depressed  mental  state 
due  to  the  fetor.  If  the  diathesis  be  tuberculous,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
strychnin,  together  with  a  generous  diet,  are  to  be  advised.  If  syphilis  b 
associated,  appropriate  measures  must  be  instituted.  Moreover,  since  a  sub- 
ject of  atrophic  rhinitis  is  a  fertile  source  of  atmospheric  contamination,  his 
living  and  sleeping  apartments  must  be  highly  ventikted. 

Local  Measures, — An  antiseptic  spray  of  Seller's  or  Dobell's  solution,  and 
oiling  the  nasal  cavities,  are  measures  to  be  first  tried.  If  they  prove  non- 
efficacious,  the  crusts  may  then  be  removed  with  a  cotton  applicator  coated 
with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid.  We  may  then  use  a  spray  of  liquid  petro- 
latum and  menthol;  this  serves  not  only  to  lubricate  but  to  supply  moisture  both 
of  which  are  important  therapeutic  indications.  Small  ulcerations  occur  in  thb 
affection  and  induce  oft-repeated  epistaxis;  consequently,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  heal  the  latter  and  to  obtain  an  even,  moist  surface.  To  accomplish 
thb  the  method  of  Clarence  C.  Rice  may  be  followed — i.  ^.,  to  rub  the  ulcer- 
ations thoroughly  by  means  of  a  cotton-carrier  with  a  small  hard  pledget  of 
cotton  moistened  with  alkaline  antiseptic  solution  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. 
These  antiseptic  frictions  are  made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  More  recently  vaccines  have  come  into  more  or  less  general  use, 
employing  the  ozena  bacillus  of  Perez.  The  vaccines  are  given  by  the  usual 
methods  of  vaccine  therapy,  except  that  they  are  continued  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 


AUTUMNAL  CATARRH 

(Hay-asthma;  Hay-fever) 

A  type  of  protein  poisoning  (anaphylaxis)  due  to  piant  pollen  sensitization 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-passages  and,  at 
times,  of  asthma. 

Pathogenesis. — Formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  nervous  influences,  it  has 
now  been  definitely  shown  that  hay-fever  is  a  manifestation  of  anaphylaxis 
caused  by  the  pollen  of  various  plants,  notably  the  ragweed,  red-top  timothy, 
rye,  and  golden-rod.  When  the  special  exciting  pollen  reaches  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  of  sensitized  individuals  its  proteins  are  split  up  with 
the  liberation  of  a  product  which  has  a  special  toxic  effect  upon  that  individual, 
manifested  by  the  symptoms  of  hay-fever.  It  has  been  shown  that  heredity 
may  have  some  relationship  to  the  disorder  in  that  there  is  often  manifested 
an  inherited  tendency  to  sensitization  by  certain  plants.  Abnormalities  of  the 
nasal  passages  permit  of  more  ready  solution  of  the  pollen  and  absorption  of 
the  anaphylo toxin.  Sensitization  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  young  persons 
than  old. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  (a)  local  and  (6)  general. 

(a)  Local. — Hay-fever  has  an  abrupt  onset,  and  the  attacks  return  annually 
at  or  about  the  same  time;  that  is,  when  the  exiting  pollen  makes  its  seasonal 
appearance.     The  invasion  is  marked  by  pronounced  coryzal  symptoms,  with 
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much  sneezing,  stoppage  of  the  nasal  passages,  copious  riiinorrhea,  the  dis- 
charge being  watery  as  a  rule,  and  rarely  mucopurulent.  Suffusion  of  the 
eyes,  with  itching  of  the  lids  and  free  lacrimation  are  constant  features;  the 
decided  itching  sensation  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  is  also  at  times  a  distressing 
symptom.    The  sense  of  smell  may  be  lost,  and  taste  and  hearing  impaired. 

The  course  as  regards  the  local  symptoms  is  marked  by  alternate  ameliora- 
tion and  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the  exacerbations  being  due  to  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  especially  in  changeable  weather.  Liater  the  catarrhal  process 
invades  the  bronchi,  and  cough  and  asthmatic  seizures  appear,  these  often 
becoming  very  distressing. 

(b)  General  disturbances  comprise  subjective  sensations — anorexia,  in- 
somnia, lassitude,  and  chilliness  alternating  with  slight  feverishness. 

The  course  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  cases  that  develop  in  August  are 
terminated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  decided  frost,  because  the  fall  plants  that 
cause  the  disorder  are  killed  by  the  cold  and  hence  no  more  pollen  b  pro- 
duced.    Wyman  also  describes  tibe  "rose  cold,"  which  comes  on  in  the  spring. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  hay-asthma  is  unattended  with  dif- 
ficulty, provided  that  such  facts  as  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and  its  annual 
periodicity  are  carefully  noted.  Goodale^  has  examined  58  cases  giving  t 
history  of  hay-fever  for  anaphylactic  skin  reactions,  the  pollens  of  ragweed 
and  golden-rod  giving  the  highest  percentage  of  positive  reactions. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  favorable  as  to  life,  though  a  permanent  cure  is  t 
rare  event  unless  permanent  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  specific  pollens 
or  desensitization  of  the  individual  with  vaccines  prepared  from  these  pollens 
can  be  effected. 

Treatment. — ^Whenever  possible  the  patient  should  travel  until  he 
finds  a  locality  in  which  he  ceases  to  suffer,  and  subsequently  he  should  there 
spend  the  period  of  annual  attack,  and  by  these  means  escape  the  exciting 
causes.  The  Adirondacks  and  White  Mountains  usually  bestow  immunity. 
If  unable  to  do  this,  the  patient  should  avoid  drafts,  travel,  or  anything  likely 
to  blow  the  pollen  to  him.  The  windows  should  be  kept  closed  at  night  and  the 
clothes  well  shaken  and  removed  in  a  room  other  than  the  sleeping-room. 

The  local  symptoms  demand  the  topical  application  of  various  agents 
to  the  nasal  chambers,  such  as  cocain  hydrochlorate  solution  (1  per  cent.); 
if  applied  on  cotton  with  a  probe,  followed  by  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  anti- 
pyrin,  the  palliative  effect  is  prolonged  (Gleason). 

Of  1240  patients  who  used  serum-therapy  correctly,  56.1  per  cent,  either 
remained  free  from  attacks,  or  could  abort  attacks  already  started  (Dunbar). 
Strouse  and  Frank  state  that  64  per  cent,  of  13  patients  receiving  vaccines,  and 
70  per  cent,  of  those  receiving  pollen  extract,  showed  improvement.  Hichens  and 
Brown^  advocate  two  vaccines,  one  in  the  spring,  "a  mixture  of  pollens  from  red- 
top  timothy,  rye,  and  orchard  grass,"  and  another  in  the  fall,  the  pollen  of 
ragweed  alone.  Sheppegrell  states  that  only  the  pollen  should  be  used  for 
vaccine  to  which  the  patient  reacts  by  the  nasal,  conjunctival,  or  skin  reaction. 

Atropin  has  been  shown  by  Lewis  and  Auer  to  have  a  definite  antianaphy- 
lactic  effect.  When  given  internally  the  dose  should  not  exceed  gr.  thrs  (0.0002), 
to  be  repeated  every  hour  until  dryness  of  the  throat  appears.  My  best  results 
have  been  derived  from  the  hypodermic  use  of  this  drug  (gr.  t^tj — 0.0003)  at 
intervals  of  three  to  four  hours  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  Harold 
Wilson  has  obtained  encouraging  results  from  calcium  chlorid  taken  in  doses 
of  3  gm.  (gr.  xlv)  daily,  and  Besredka  has  shown  that  this  drug  is  most 
effectual  in  preventing  anaphylaxis. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  November  5,  1914. 
*Jour.  of  Lab.  and  Clin.  Med.,  1916,  i,  457. 
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EPISTAXIS 

(NosMeed) 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  nosebleed  are  various,  and  a  convenient 
grouping  is  the  following:  (a)  Affections  of  the  nasal  mucosa  (e.  g,  ulcer,  polypi, 
intense  hyperemia).  (6)  Injuries,  either  external,  as  from  a  blow,  or  internal, 
as  from  plugging  with  a  foreign  body,  nose-picking,  etc.  In  this  category  may 
also  be  included  epistaxis  due  to  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skuU.  (c)  Acute 
infectious  fevers,  particularly  typhoid  (at  the  onset)  and  influenza,  (d) 
Chronic  disorders  of  the  blood,  such  as  pernicious  anemia,  leukemia,  and 
hemophilia,  (e)  Vicarious  menstruation.  (/)  Rarefaction  of  the  air.  (g) 
Plethora;  here  may  be  mentioned  cerebral  congestion.  (A)  Severe  overexer- 
tion, particularly  in  arteriosclerotics,  (i)  Frequent  epistaxis  may  be  caused  by 
high  blood-pressure,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  (j)  Sclerosis  of  the 
postnasal  blood-vessels  in  generalized  arteriosclerosb. 

Symptoms. — Except  when  due  to  traumatism  the  blood  usually  drops 
slowly  from  one  and  occasionally  from  both  nostrils.  Rarely,  the  blood  may 
flow  as  a  continuous  stream  or  the  nares  may  present  a  projecting  coagulum. 
The  blood  may  also  gravitate  into  the  pharynx  and  be  coughed  up,  or  it  may 
be  swallowed  and  vomited.  A  rhinoscopic  examination  often  reveals  the 
source  in  cases  in  which  a  previous  diagnosb  of  hemoptysis  or  hematemesis 
has  been  made. 

The  immediate  results  of  nosebleed  are  weakness  and  a  moderate  anemia, 
but  these  are  not  prolonged,  as  a  rule.  Cases  arising  from  fracture  at  the 
base  of  the  skuU  will  generally  prove  fatal,  and  rupture  of  a  sclerotic  vessel  may 
cause  at  times  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — A  careful  search  for  a  local  cause  b  especially  demanded 
in  cases  in  which  there  are  frequently  recurring  attacks.  In  most  cases  a 
spontaneous  arrest  occurs,  but  if  not,  a  resort  to  simple  household  measures, 
such  as  the  application  of  ice  to  the  nose  or  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  holding  the 
hands  up,  or  the  injection  of  very  cold  or  very  hot  water  into  the  nares,  are  to 
be  encouraged.  Various  astringents  (tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  zinc) 
may  be  employed,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  antipyrin  is  also  highly  praised. 
Adrenalin  chlorid  is  valuable.  When  an  ulcerated  bleeding-point  can  be 
reached,  there  may  be  applied  to  it  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  it  may  be 
cauterized  by  solid  silver  nitrate.  Prolonged  pressure  applied  upon  the 
facial  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  inferior  maxilla  may  be  eflicacious.  A  solu- 
tion of  gelatin  may  be  injected  into  the  nostril.  I  have  no  confidence  in 
internal  astringent  remedies.  In  obstinate  cases  the  posterior  nares  should  be 
plugged,  preferably  with  gauze  lubricated  with  oil  or  petrolatum,  to  avoid  re- 
currence when  packing  is  removed.  Tincture  of  aconite  or  nitroglycerin  may 
be  used  in  arteriosclerotic  conditions.  In  the  blood  dyscrasias  blood-serum, 
normal  horse-serum,  or  even  transfusion  in  intractable  cases  are  the  remedies 
of  proved  value. 
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II.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  LARYNGITIS 

(Acute  EndolaryngilU) 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  cfaaisc- 

terized  by  cough,  hoarseness,  and  painful  deghitition. 

Pathology. — ^The  anatomic  changes  present  during  life  are  all  lacking 
postmortem. 

Etiology. — Acute  laryngitis  may  be  a  primary  affection — and  par- 
ticularly laryngitis  »icca  (Molmie) — but  of  tener  it  is  associated  with  and  second- 
ary to  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  nasopharynx.  Wright  attributes  laryngitis  sicca 
to  the  coccus  of  Lowenburg. 

Catarrhal  laryngitis  has  for  its  chief  direct  causes  traumatbm,  exposure 
to  cold  and  dampness,  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  or  gases 
(rarely),  and  the  corrosive  effect  of  certain  poisons  and  hot  fluids.  A  certain 
degree  of  predisposition  is  engendered  by  immoderate  smoking,  particulariy 
by  the  cigarette  habit,  and  by  the  use  of  concentrated  alcoholic  drinks.  Hiese 
agencies  induce  hyperemia  of  the  laryngeal  mucosa,  which  is  easily  converted 
into  active  inflammation.  Acute  laryngitb  is  often  associated  with  acute 
infectious  diseases. 

Symptoms. — ^There  are  two  conspicuous  symptoms — aUeration  in  the 
voice  (hoarseness)  and  cough.  At  flrst  there  is  merely  a  huskiness  of  the  voice, 
but  later  there  may  be  pronounced  hoarseness  or  even  complete  aphonia. 
The  cough  is  dry  and  characteristically  painful  until  secretion  is  free.  In 
the  early  stages  the  patient  complains  of  sensations  of  tickling  or  the  presence 
of  some  small  object  in  the  larynx,  causing  a  frequent  desire  to  clear  the  throat. 
In  severe  instances  deglutition  is  painful.  Edema  of  the  larynx  may  tend  to 
supervene  and  cause  intense  dyspnea,  with  a  feeling  of  distressing  oppression. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly  elevated  temperature. 

The  laryngeal  mirror  brings  to  view  a  characteristic  picture — a  swollen, 
tumefied,  and  reddened  mucosa.  These  changes  affect  the  vocal  cords  (whose 
pearly  white  appearance  is  now  lacking)  and  the  aryepiglottidean  folds.  It 
is  usual  to  note  also  redness  and  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  above  and  of  the 
trachea  below.  After  secretion  has  occurred  a  mucoid  covering  in  streaks  or 
patches  is  noticeable. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  in  the  presence  of  marked  hoarseness,  dr>' 
cough,  and  the  image  affordwl  by  the  laryngeal  mirror  (Fig.  43).  In  very  early 
life  the  larynx  cannot  be  successfully  examined;  still,  laryngismus  stridulus 
(owing  to  the  absence  of  fever,  coryza,  etc.)  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  as  has 
l)een  supposed,  for  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis.  The  same  is  true  of  membranous 
laryngitia,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  characteristic  local  features  and  the  more 
intense  constitutional  disturbances  of  the  affection. 

Treatment. — The  physician  must  enjoin  against  the  use  of  the  voice. 
The  very  young  and  the  aged  should,  in  severe  or  even  moderate  cases,  be  kept 
in  bed,  and  should  occupy  a  single  apartment  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  uni- 
formly moist  and  warm,  the  temperature  ranging  from  75°  to  80°  F.  (23.8-26.6** 
C).  Inhalations  of  moist  air  or  steam  are  of  great  service,  and  I  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  following  simple  apparatus  and  method 
of  carrying  out  this  mode  of  treatment:  An  ordinary  tin  cup,  small  pitcher,  or 
other  vessel  is  filled  witli  l)oiling  water  to  wliich  1  or  2  drams  (4.0-8.0)  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  have  been  added ;  the  steam  is  then  collected  by 
inverting  over  the  vessel  an  ordinary  funnel.  The  patient  is  allowed  to  inhale 
the  steam  by  placing  the  mouth  over  the  narrow  neck  of  the  funnel  abeov,  or  a 
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piece  of  rubber  tubing  may  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  funnel  that  is  upper- 
most. 

Steam  atomizers  admirably  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case;  and  in  the 
case  of  children  the  vapor  benzoin,  eucalyptol,  and  other  equally  sedative  and 
stimulating  substances  may  be  diffused  in  the  air  of  the  sick  room.  Con- 
centrated solutions  or  insufflations  of  powders  are  not  without  harmful  influ- 
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ence,  and  neither  tlie  cot  ton -carrier  nor  the  mop  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  larj'nx  in  this  affection.  The  external  application  of  the  ice-bag  or  cold 
compress  tends  to  mitigate  the  inflammatory  process  and  to  obviate  spasm. 

The  general  treatment  differs  with  the  special  stages  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  case  is  seen  early,  a  full  dose  of  quinin  (j[r.  xij  to  xv — 0.8-1.0)  may  serve 
to  successfully  abort  the  attack,  and  in  conjunction  Dover's  powder  (gr.  v  to  x 
—0.3-0.6)  may  be  prescribeil.    Codein  sulphate  may  be  given  at  prolonged 
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intervals  during  the  attack,  and  frequently  at  nig^t,  to  allay  oou^;  tUs 
remedy  may  be  combined  with  ipecac,  aconite,  and  liquor  amonii  aoetatis  to 
facilitate  secretion  and  render  the  coug^  humid.  If  we  except  the  abortive 
measures,  the  constitutional  is  wholly  inferior  to  the  topical  treatment  of  ^^^ 
variety,  though  the  existence  of  any  particular  diathesis  may  require 
internal  remedies. 


CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS 

(Chronic  EndolarynQUu) 

Pathology. — ^The  laryngeal  mucosa  is  thickened  and  somewhat  red- 
dened, and  erosions  amounting  to  superficial  ulcerations  are  rarely  seen.  A 
prominence  of  the  mucous  glands,  especially  of  the  ventricles  and  epiglottis,  b 
noticeable.  Fine  villous  projections  from,  and  nodular  swellings  in,  the  vocal 
cords  are  among  the  rarer  morbid  changes.  Minute  vesicles  may  arise  upon 
the  surface  (herpetic  laryngitis). 

Etiology.— <)ft-repeated  acute  attacks  frequently  cause  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, and  the  long-continued  use  of  the  voice  (as  in  public  speaking  or  singing), 
the  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  mildly  irritating  impurities  (tobacoo 
smoke,  etc.),  and  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  respectively 
or  unitedly,  predispose  to,  if  they  do  not  excite,  the  disorder.  The  possibility 
of  the  chronic  hoarseness  arising  from  a  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  vocd 
cords  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Symptoms. — As  in  the  acute  form,  hoarseness  and  cough  are  the  two 
especially  prominent  symptoms.  The  former  may  be  so  sli^t  as  to  present 
merely  a  rough  tone,  or  it  may  involve  an  almost  total  loss  of  voice.  The 
cough  shows  similar  variations  in  severity,  sometimes  consisting  of  a  short  haA, 
and  again  occurring  in  spasmodic  and  ringing  paroxysms,  due  to  a  sense  of  tid^- 
ling  in  the  larynx.  There  may  be  a  small  amount  of  mucous  or  mucopurulent 
expectoration,  but  for  prolonged  periods  the  cough  may  be  dry  and  ineffectual. 
Local  pain  and  discomfort  sometimes  supervene,  and  are  excited  generally  by 
attempts  at  speaking  or  singing — events  that  aggravate  all  the  other  symp- 
toms. To  complete  the  diagnosis,  the  laryngeal  mirror  is  required  to  show  a 
swollen  and  slightly  red  membrane,  with  a  distention  of  the  mucous  glands  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  epiglottis  and  ventricles,  and  occasionally  super- 
ficial erosions. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  unpromising  as  to  complete  recovery,  although 
it  presents  no  grave  dangers.  It  is  incurable  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
causal  influences  cannot  he  removed,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  patient  faib 
to  lend  a  hearty  co-operation. 

Treatment. — This  is  (a)  hygienic  and  (h)  viedicinal.  (a)  The  sanitary' 
measures  embrace  preventives  that  are  directed  to  the  removal  of  all  the 
etiologic  factors,  whether  merely  predisposing  or  exciting.  The  voice  demands 
rest  and  the  prohibition  of  smoking  and  the  use  of  alcoholics  in  excess,  and  the 
patient  must  also  avoid  the  close,  contaminated  air  of  the  crowded  hall,  theatre, 
and  like  places.  In  addition,  a  tonic  regimen,  with  a  view  to  energizing  the 
nutritive  processes,  is  to  he  encouraged.  In  many  instances  the  environment 
is  best  arranged  with  reference  to  the  commonly  associated  conditions — es-. 
pecially  the  morbid  processes  in  the  nasal  and  nasopharyngeal  cavities.  "A 
sea  voyage  or  residence  at  the  sea-shore  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
productive  of  good,  and  the  eflPects  of  surf-bathing  are  often  magic"  (Mac- 
kenzie). My  own  practice  has  been  to  send  subjects  of  chronic  larj'ngitis  to 
pine-forest  resorts  at  low  elevations  that  afford  a  pure,  equable,  and  somewhat 
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stimulating  atmosphere,  and  I  have  found  that  in  many  cases  the  selection  of  a 
proper  climate  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment,  (b) 
The  medicincd  treatment  is  both  local  and  general.  The  latter  should  include 
creasote,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  tonics.  Expectorants  are  of  little  if  any  value. 
The  local  measures,  however,  are  important.  Moderate  exposure  of  the  neck 
and  daily  ablution  with  cold  water  are  to  be  advised,  and  attention  to  the 
nose  and  nasophar>aigeal  cavity  is  of  prime  importance.^ 

A  long  list  of  applications  to  the  larynx  from  within,  including  local  astrin- 
gents, disinfectants,  and  alcoholics,  might  be  enumerated.  Of  astringent  solu- 
tions, however,  the  best  are  tannic  acid  (1  to  2  per  cent.)  or  alum  (0.5  to  1  per 
cent.)  and  zinc  sulphate  (3  to  5  per  cent.).  These  may  be  sprayed  into  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  compressed-air  machine  with  spraying  tubes,  although  all 
of  the  different  kinds  of  inhaling  apparatus  more  commonly  used  will  answer 
the  purpose.  If  the  ordinary  hand  atomizer  be  used,  the  patient  should  be 
taught  to  draw  the  vapor  into  the  larynx  by  gentle  and  frequent  acts  of  res- 
piration. Disinfectants,  such  as  creasote,  potassium  chlorate  (the  latter  if 
ulcerations  be  present)  in  solutions  of  suitable  strength,  may  be  used  in  like 
manner.  I  can  confidently  advise  as  useful  applications  both  iodin  and  silver 
nitrate,  commencing  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  latter  (gr.  v  to  3j — 0.3-4.0), 
and  the  strength  being  gradually  increased  until  the  maximum  strength  that 
can  be  endured  without  distress  is  reached  (gr.  xx  to  3ij — 1.3-8.0).  These 
topical  applications  should  be  made  directly  with  a  cotton-carrier  or  brush  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  preceded  by  the  use  of  a  cleansing  spray.  The 
many  astringent  and  sedative  lozenges  found  on  the  market  are  only  slightly 
palliative  in  their  effects,  and  their  prolonged  use  tends  to  excite  gastric  dis- 
turbance. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  insufflation  of  powders,  believing 
that  they  are  capable  of  augmenting  the  laryngeal  irritation  and  of  adding 
fresh  irritation  in  adjacent  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracheobronchial  tract. 


SPASMODIC  LARYNGITIS 

(Laryngismus  StridiUua;  False  Croup) 

Definition. — An  affection  peculiar  to  children,  chiefly  of  nervous 
origin,  though  also,  according  to  Striimpell  and  others,  often  associated  with 
acute  catarrhal  laryngitis. 

Etiology. — ^The  affection  is  almost  solely  limited  to  children  between 
six  months  and  five  or  more  years  of  age.  It  is  sometimes  excited  by  strong 
passion  or  emotion,  and  it  may  be  associated  with  tetany.  Rachitic  subjects 
are  peculiarly  liable.  The  causes  of  spasmodic  croup  are  in  great  part  those 
of  acute  laryngitis. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  direct  causes  is  unknown,  but  the  spasm  of  the 
adductors  that  causes  the  urgent  dyspnea  is  probably  reflex  and  due  to  per- 
ipheral irritation. 

Symptoms. — Two  clinical  varieties  are  to  he  distinguished:  (1)  That 
in  which  the  larynx  is  free  from  catarrhal  inflammation,  or  the  purely  nerrous 
type.  This  is  especially  characterized  by  sudden  brief  attacks  of  dyspnea, 
either  by  day  or  night  (often  on  awakening),  that  terminate  in  a  high-pitched 
crowing  inspiration  (**child-crowing**).  The  face  during  the  spasm  is  cyanotic. 
General  convulsions  have  been  noted,  but  there  is  neither  cough,  fever,  nor 
hoarseness.     The  attacks  may  be  frequently  repeated  within  a  single  day. 

>  J.  C.  Wilson's  Amer.  Textbook  of  Applied  Therapeutice,  p.  791. 
32 
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(2)  Spasm  of  the  larjnx,  tmswialed  u-iih  mild  ealarrhal  laryngitU 
attacks  generally  begin  suddenly,  about  midnight  or  toward  morning  4 
awakening  from  a  sound  sleep.  Positive  evidence  of  the  affection  is  afTov* 
by  the  croupy,  ringing  cough,  combined  with  the  hard,  striditloiis  brpathial 
An  approaching  spasm  may  be  announced  by  a  harsh  cough  and  slighll,v  unit- 
ulous  breathing  in  the  steeping  child.  During  the  attack  the  counti-nancr  tiuiy 
be  cyanotic  and  the  breathing  most  distressing,  but  these  and  the  niiast- 
mcntioned  severer  symptoms  generally  cease  abruptly  in  an  hour  or  t«o. 
and  the  child  resumes  its  slumber.  In  my  experience  the  attacks  have  been 
repeated  for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  and  rarely  ottener  excvpi  in 
the  severest  cases.  Not  infrequently  the  child  manifests  the  symptom*  q(_ 
mild  catarrhal  laryngitis  between  the  attacks.  A  brassy,  croupy  CDUgfa  BVJJI 
also  attend.  ^| 
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Diagnosis.— Mfwitranoiw    laryngHis    may  l>e    mistaken    for  i_ 
croup.     The  development  of  the  dyspnea,  however,  is  more  gradtial,  b  i 

out  intermission,  and  without  relation  to  the  period  of  the  day.     Albumin       

and  a  false  membrane  in  the  throat  or  nares  are  usually  present  in  larynftJ 
diphtheria. 

Prognosis. — Although  the  appearance  of  a  paroxysm  is  alarming,  the 
disease  is  practically  free  from  danger. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  treatment  of  laryngismus  stridulus  is  quite  stmft 
to  that  of  infantile  convulsions.  A  warm  bath  at  a  temperature  of  98°  to  l(i 
F.  (36.4-40.5"  C.)  is  the  best  means  of  breaking  up  the  spasm.  Whilr  I  _ 
the  bath  cold  sponging  of  the  back  and  chest  is  serviceable.  The  finper  may"" 
be  passed  into  the  fauces,  and  should  the  epiglottis  "become  wedge<i  in  ilut 
chink  nf  the  glottis,  it  must  be  released  by  the  finger."  After  the  attack  active 
innimint  should  be  directed  at  the  discoverable  causes,  and  I  have  been  i 
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the  habit  of  giving  small  doses  of  the  bromids  thrice  daily,  together  with  warm 
cod-liver  oil  inmictions,  with  striking  effect. 

2.  In  spasmodic  croup  an  emetic  is  to  be  given  at  once,  the  best  being 
a  mixture  of  alum  and  syrup  of  ipecac,  of  which  the  dose  is  3i  (4.0),  to  be 
followed  by  irritation  of  the  fauces  with  the  finger  in  order  to  facilitate  emesis. 
In  severe  paroxysms  a  hot  bath  may  be  given  to  aid  the  emetic.  In  case  the 
dyspnea  is  not  checked  by  the  above  measures,  chloral  hydrate  may  be  ex- 
hibited by  enema  (gr.  ij  to  v — 0.13-0.3)  or  a  whiff  of  chloroform  may  be  given. 
The  local  application  of  cold  (ice-collar,  ice-water  cloths)  is  useful,  and  sinapisms 
placed  around  the  throat  and  over  the  chest  also  tend  to  arrest  the  spasm. 
The  use  of  steam  inhalations  from  the  so-called  croup  kettle  (Fig.  44)  is  of 
signal  service,  and  should  be  more  widely  employed,  particularly  when  it  is 
inconvenient  to  use  the  hot  bath. 

Between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  should  receive  a  mild  laxative,  such  as 
calomel  or  castor  oil,  and,  in  addition,  the  treatment  appropriate  in  acute 
catarrhal  laryngitis.  To  prevent  recurrences  an  environment  calculated  to 
increase  the  nervous  tone  of  the  child  is  to  be  procured,  and  it  is  especially 
advisable  to  accustom  him  to  the  outer  air,  though  protected  by  suitable  dress 
and  without  undue  exposure  to  drafts. 


TOUS  LARYNGmS 


Definition. — An  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
with  serum.     In  most  cases  it  is  a  true  inflammatory  edema. 

Etiology. — ^Two  chief  classes  of  causes  are  operative:  (1)  Those  that  excite 
inflammation.  The  condition  may  complicate  acute  laryngitis,  though  oftener 
it  appears  in  chronic  affections  of  the  larynx,  and  particularly  if  ulceration  be 
associated  {e.  g.,  tuberculosis,  syphilis);  it  may  also  appear  in  connection  with 
certain  infectious  diseases  (erysipelas,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever).  The  in- 
flammation inducing  the  edema  may  extend  from  adjacent  parts,  as  the  neck, 
pharynx,  and  other  organs.  (2)  Factors  that  tend  to  excite  dropsical  effusion. 
These  may  be  general,  as  Bright's  disease,  heart  affections,  angioneurotic 
edema,  etc.,  or  they  may  be  local.  Among  the  latter  are  enlargements  of  the 
cervical  and  mediastinal  lymphatics,  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  thy- 
roid tumors,  etc. — t.  e.,  conditions  that  exercise  pressure  upon  the  jugular 
veins.  Rice,  who  studied  14  cases,  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  edema  of  the 
larj-nx  ever  occurs  from  simple  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — In  acute  cases  the  initial  disturbance  is  both  sudden  and 
severe.  There  is  dyspnea  that  tends  to  increase  rapidly,  accompanied  by  a 
husky,  suppressed  voice,  with  augmenting  obstruction.  The  respirations 
may  become  stridulous,  but  there  is  no  cough.  The  laryngoscope  reveals 
marked  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  aryepiglotitc  folds.  Rarely  the 
swelling  occurs  in  or  even  wholly  below  the  vocal  cords.  The  inserted  finger 
may  detect  the  swollen  epiglottis,  which  may  also  be  seen  if  the  tongue-depressor 
be  used. 

Diagnosis. — This  can  be  made  with  ease  from  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing dyspnea  soon  reaching  the  climax,  the  absence  of  cough  and  hoarseness, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope.  In  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  can  be 
felt  or  seen  a  laryngoscopic  examination  is  superfluous. 

The  prognosis  is  decidedly  unfavorable  except  in  the  event  of  early  opera- 
tive interference. 
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Treatment. — If  of  inflammatory  origin,  the  ice-bag  should  be  applied 
to  the  Iar>'nx,  and  ice  should  be  allowed  to  constantly  dissolve  in  the  pattern's 
mouth.  Local  depletion,  preferably  by  leeching  the  front  of  the  ned:»  is  also 
to  be  tried,  and  Le\'>'  and  Liaurens^  record  a  case  in  which  a  cure  followed  this 
measure.-  If  intense  dyspnea  tends  to  persist,  scarification  of  the  edematous 
parts  with  a  eur\'ed  bistoury,  the  point  of  which  is  covered  with  adhesive 
plaster,  must  be  promptly  instituted,  and,  if  asph^-xia  threatens,  tracheotomy 
or  intubation  must  immediately  be  performed.  Dropsical  edema  demands 
scarification  and,  if  relief  does  not  follow,  intubation  or  traeheotomy. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  LARYNX 

These  may  be  either  benign  (fibroma,  m3rxoma,  lipoma,  chondroma,  aden- 
oma, angioma,  cyst)  or  malignant  (sarcoma,  carcinoma).  Of  these,  papil- 
lomata  or  papillomatous  fibromata  occur  most  frequently,  especially  in 
infancy.  Navratil  records  42  cases  of  multiple  laryngeal  papillomata  in 
children  whose  lar^nges  were  extensively  filled.  Those  growths  may  also 
occur  in  chronic  laryngitis,  and,  like  other  tumors  of  the  lar>iix,  they  com- 
monly spring  from  the  vocal  cords.  Their  shape,  size,  and  tendency  to 
pedunculation  do  not  differ  from  their  characteristics  when  noted  elsewhere 
in  the  body. 

Symptoms. — Small  tumors  may  occupy  the  larynx  without  producing 
symptoms.  The  first  feature  then  noted  is  hoarseness,  which  gradually  grog's 
worse  and  may  end  in  complete  aphonia.  If  situated  in  the  upper  hur^-nx, 
cough  is  common,  and  when  the  tumor  causes  obstruction  of  the  larynx  dyspnea 
supervenes  and  tends  to  increase  in  severity.  A  mobile  growth  may  cause 
sudden  occlusion  of  the  glottis,  exciting  orthopnea  and  threatening  asphyxia- 
tion.    To  confirm  the  diagnosis  a  larjTigoscopic  examination  is  requircij. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  the  benign,  but  unfavorable  in  the  malignant 
forms. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  altogether  surgical,  though  Delavan  states  that 
3  cases  of  papilloma  have  been  cured  by  frequently  repeated  sprays  of  absolute 
alcohol.  Curetting  is  often  followed  by  a  recurrence,  while  larjTigofissure 
and  thorough  removal  of  the  growths  restore  speech  and  prevent  recurrence. 


III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI 

CATARRHAL  BRONCHmS 

( Tracheobronchitis) 

Definition. — A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
mucTius  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  mucosa  of  the  trachea  is  ako 
involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  hence  the  term  "tracheobronchitis" 
Ls  quite  ai)i)ropriate,  being  descriptive  of  the  seat  and  character  of  the  disease. 
Involvement  of  the  hronchiol<\s  may  also  take  place,  but  not  without  an  in- 
volvement of  the  corresponding  alveolar  structure,  the  condition  being  then, 
with  propriety,  ternuMl  **bronchopneumonia.'*  Hence  the  term  "capillar}* 
Wonchitis,"  still  often  employe<l  to  describe  the  latter  condition,  is  not  per- 
cent.    A  certain  class  of  cases  is  met  with,  however,  in  which  the  catarrhal 
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inflammation,  as  the  result  of  downward  extension,  implicates  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  without  involving  the  bronchioles;  to  such  the  term  "capillary 
bronchitb"  might  be  appropriately  given. 

The  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  both  of  these  forms  occurring  rither 
as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection. 

ACUTE  BRORcmns 

Pathology. — ^The  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  that  are  implicated  become  reddened  and  swollen;  they  are 
covered  with  mucus  mingled  with  epithelial  cells,  and  later  mucopus.  Some 
of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  are  dilated.    The  mucous  glands  are  swollen. 

The  histologic  changes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  desquamation  of 
the  ciliated  epithelium,  edema  and  swelling  of  the  submucosa,  and,  in  the 
severer  grades,  infiltration  of  the  latter  with  leukocytes. 

Etiology. — ^With  rare  exceptions  tracheobronchitis  is  produced  by  the 
extension  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  from  the  nares,  pharynx,  and  larynx. 
Rarely  the  bronchi  are  the  seat  of  primary  acute  catarrh,  and  in  the  latter 
instances  the  upper  air-passages  may  be  implicated  secondarily,  constituting 
a  reversal  of  the  direction  of  extension. 

The  immediate  causes  are  mechanical,  chemical,  and  biologic  irritants, 
which  act  directly  upon  the  tracheobronchial  mucosa;  and  that  bronchitis 
is  frequently  due  to  infection  at  a  time  when  the  resisting  power  of  the  system 
is  low  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Among  organisms  commonly  met  with  is 
the  so-called  Micrococcus  catarrhalia.  The  circumstances  disposing  to  bronchitis 
are  many,  those  pertaining  to  the  individual  being — (1)  Age,  the  old  and  very 
young  being  most  liable.  (2)  Debility.  (3)  Occupation,  as  in  certain  trades 
that  expose  to  irritating  vapors  and  sedentary  pursuits.  Among  the  external 
conditions  are:  (a)  Climatic  factors,  particularly  variability  of  temperature 
and  humidity.  (6)  Seasons  of  the  year.  "Catdiing  cold"  often  results  from 
exposure  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months.  These  two  conditions  de- 
pend substantially  upon  the  same  factors,  (c)  Epidemic  influence,  which  may 
be  independent  of  influenza,     (d)  Severe  contusion  of  the  chest. 

Acute  tracheobronchitis  arises  as  a  secondary  condition  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  as,  for  example,  the  exanthemata  and  other  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases (typhoid  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  influenza,  etc.).  As  shown 
elsewhere,  among  this  class  of  diseases  the  bronchitis  may  be  dependent  upon 
the  primary  infectious  process;  but  in  many  others  it  is  due  either  to  the  in- 
halation of  pathogenic  irritants  or  to  the  retention  of  bronchial  secretions 
that  are  apt  to  accumulate  and  decompose  with  resulting  bronchitis.  The 
accidental  inhalation  of  particles  of  food  and  saliva  may  also  lead  to  secondary 
bronchitis,  or  the  condition  may  be  secondary  to  chronic  affections — e,  g,, 
Pott's  disease,  gout,  Bright's  disease.  Among  the  toxic  causes  the  poison 
of  uremia  must  be  embraced. 

Symptoms. — Bronchitb  of  the  larger  tubes,  which  extends  down 
to  about  the  second  division  of  the  bronchi,  is  spoken  of  usually  as  a  "cold." 
In  such  cases  the  onset  is  marked  by  recurring  sensations  of  chilliness,  and 
by  coryza,  slight  sore  throat,  and  hoarseness;  while  in  young  and  feeble  children 
convulsions  may  occur  early.  Mild  febrile  symptoms  may  appear,  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  101°  to  103**  F.  (38.3'*-39.4*  C).  with  slight  acceleration  of 
the  pulse;  and  there  may  be  languor  and  aching  in  the  limbs  and  lumbar  region. 
With  the  fully  developed  attack  substernal  soreness,  sometimes  even  pain, 
is  experienced,  especially  on  coughing,  and  the  pain  may  be  referred  to  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  respira- 
tions are  increased  in  frequency,  but  there  is  no  dyspnea.    There  may  be  tho- 
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racic  oppression  and  discomfort  until  the  bronchial  secretions  become  fne, 
and  there  is  a  cough  which  is  at  first  dry  and  hard.  It  often  manifests  itself 
in  longer  or  shorter  paroxysms,  particularly  on  lying  down  and  on  rising  after 
a  full  night's  sleep.  At  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  more  days  the  cough  b  moist 
and  attended  with  an  expectoration  which  is  at  first  muand  and  scanty,  often 
viscid,  then  viiieopurulent  and  free;  later  still  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  pundmL 
With  free  expectoration  comes  relief  to  the  patient.  Histologically,  the  sputum 
consists  mainly  of  pus-corpuscles  with  large  cells,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  so- 
called  myelin  droplets  of  Virchow  and  carbon  particles. 

Physical  Signs. — ^Upon  laryngoscopic  examination  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lar>'nx  and  trachea  may  be  seen  to  be  reddened  and  covered  by  more  or 
less  secretion. 

Inspection  and  palpation  of  the  chest  are  negative  except  when  the  finer 
tubes  become  implicated  or  fever  is  present,  in  which  case  the  respirations 
may  be  observed  to  be  slightly  accelerated.  In  children  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  respirations  is  more  common  and  reaches  a  higher  degree.  Bronchial 
fremitus  may  sometimes  be  felt.  Percussion  yields  negative  results,  save  in 
ver>'  rare  instances,  in  which  there  occurs  a  decided  accumulation  of  secretion 
in  the  tubes,  when  there  may  be  found  impairment  of  resonance  posteriorly 
below  the  scapulae.  Auscultation  usually  renders  audible  a  harsh  respirator}' 
murmur,  and  less  frequently  piping,  sibilant,  and  sonorous  r&les.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stage  (with  relaxation  of  the  mucosa)  large  and  mediimi-sixed  mucous 
rfiles  are  present.  The  r&les  change  in  position  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
coughing  may  be  altogether  absent,  only  to  reappear  later. 

The  diagnosis  is  reached  without  difficulty  through  the  symptoms 
(slight  fever,  cough,  and  expectoration),  the  acute  course,  and  the  physical 
signs  (harsh  respiratory  murmur,  dry  followed  by  moist  r&les,  heard  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest).  The  recognition  of  the  long  list  of  cases  that  constitute 
the  secondary  forms  will  be  made  easily  possible  by  noting  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  arise. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  can  readily  be  separated  from  pfieu- 
monia  and  from  pleural  effusion  by  its  history,  its  lighter  course,  and  especially 
by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  consolidation  and  effusion. 

When  bronchopneumonia  develops  in  the  course  of  bronchitis,  dyspnea 
and  fever  are  increased,  cyanosis  is  present,  and  the  general  condition  becomes 
much  more  grave.  There  are  small  patches  that  yield  dulness  on  percussion, 
and  bronchovesicular  breathing  with  moist  rales  can  be  detected  on  auscul- 
tation. 

Bronchitis  cannot  be  separated  from  the  early  stage  of  whooping-cough, 
but  when  the  characteristic  cough  of  the  latter  is  heard  all  doubt  vanishes. 

The  bronchitis  of  measles  l>efore  the  characteristic  eruption  appears  is 
distinguished  by  the  red  spots  (**Koplik*s  spots")  upon  the  anterior  half-arches 
of  the  soft  palate. 

The  acute  suffocative  catarrh  of  Laennec  may  l)e  confused  with  the  severer 
forms  of  bronchitis.  Examination  of  the  chest  shows  nothing  beyond  coarse 
rhonchi,  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  being  the  acute  suffocation.  Both 
pulmouary  tvttereulosis  and  influenza  are  apt  to  be  confused  with  bronchitis 
{ride  pp.  ^1:^2,  2m). 

The  prognosis  varies  with  the  previous  constitutional  state  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  healthy  adults,  after  a  period  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  two 
w<'eks,  the  fever  subsides,  but  the  cough,  though  less  marked,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration usually  continue  for  a  variable  length  of  time.  In  old  persons  ami 
in  those  of  a  gouty  or  tuberculous  diathesis  the  cases  pursue  a  more  protracte<l 
course.     The  cases  in  which  streptococci  are  found  in  the  sputum  an*  seven* 
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and  in  the  old  may  prove  fatal.  There  is  in  these  subjects  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  catarrhal  process  to  extend  downward  until  the  finer  tubes  are 
implicated,  sometimes  endangering  life.  In  the  old  the  secretions  are  imper- 
fectly expectorated;  they  gravitate  to  the  most  dependent  parts  and  induce 
bronchiectasis.  In  young  children  this  downward  extension  of  the  affection, 
with  resulting  bronchopneumonia  and  areas  of  collapse  in  consequence  of  dilata- 
tion and  occlusion  of  the  bronchioles  by  mucopus,  is  a  not  uncommon  and 
serious  event  (e.  g,,  in  measles,  whooping-cough,  vide  Br<mchopneumonia). 

Treatment. — ^There  are  many  instances  in  which  but  little  treatment 
is  required  apart  from  the  usual  household  measures  and  protection  against 
cold  and  damp.  If  seen  early,  while  the  coryza  is  present,  the  attack  may 
often  be  aborted  by  the  use  at  bedtime  of  a  Dover's  powder  in  combination 
with  quinin  (gr.  iv  to  viij — 0.25-0.5) ;  this  may  be  seconded  by  a  glass  of  hot 
lemonade,  with  or  without  a  portion  of  whisky,  and  either  a  hot  bath  or  a 
mustard  foot-bath.  The  following  morning  a  saline  laxative  should  be  taken. 
To  children  a  mild  calomel  purge  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be 
administered.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  moist,  equable  atmo- 
sphere— ^preferably  indoors — and  during  this  period  he  should  take  divided 
doses  of  quinin  for  a  day  or  two.  If  the  above  mode  of  treatment  fail  or  if 
the  patient  does  not  come  under  observation  early,  the  main  objects  of  treat- 
ment should  be  (a)  to  render  the  secretions  free,  and  (6)  to  hasten  the  expul- 
sion of  the  sputum  after  it  has  been  loosened.  The  first  leading  indication  is 
to  be  met  by  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  relaxants.  The  subjoined 
formula  combines  these  classes  of  agents: 

9.    Potassii  citratis,  3vj    (24.0); 

Vini  ipecacuanhsB,  fSij     (8.0); 

Spir.  setheris  nit.,  fSj      (30.0); 

Liq.  ammonii  acet.,  fjv     (150.0); 

Aq.  dist.,  q.  s.  ad  fjviij  (240.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  Tablespoonful  in  water  every  two  hours  until  secretions  are  loosened. 

If  the  temperature  in  any  given  case  \ye  maintained  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  such  as  102**  to  103**  F.  (38.8**-39.4°  C.)  or  over,  tincture  of  aconite 
(npxv — 1.0)  may  be  added  to  the  above  mixture;  and  if  there  be  present  much 
tickling  with  distressing  cough,  due  to  irritability  of  the  affected  mucosa, 
co<lein  (gr.  ij  to  iij — 0.13-0.2)  may  be  added  to  the  same.  For  the  incessant 
irritative  cough  which  is  present  in  severe  forms  of  catarrh  opium  alone  is 
really  effective.  When  the  above  prescription  is  not  productive  of  free  secre- 
tion and  troublesome  cough  continues,  I  employ  the  following: 

^.    CodeinsB  sulph.,  gr.  iv  (0.26) ; 

Ammonii  chloridi,  3v      (20.0); 

Mist,  glycyrrh.  co.,  q.  s.  ad  fSiv     (120.0). — M. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  every  two  hours. 

Apomorphin  is  also  excellent  as  a  soothing  relaxant  in  doses  of  gr.  ^V  ^o  ^5 
(0.003-0.006)  every  two  hours.  Mild  counterirritation  by  means  of  mustard 
paste,  followc*il  by  the  application  of  iodin  once  daily,  is  also  helpful.  The 
patient  should  keep  to  his  room,  in  which  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist 
and  of  even  temperature.  (6)  The  expulsion  of  the  sputum  may  demand  stim- 
ulating exf>ectorants,  though  rarely.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  the 
tracheal  secretion  l)ecomes  copious  the  period  of  convalescence  is  usually 
reached,  and  stimulating  expectorants  are  then  entirely  unnecessary.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cough  is  no  longer  dry,  and  on  auscultation  the  r&les 
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are  found  to  be  moist,  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  expectoration  is  ex- 
pelled with  difficulty,  or  if  the  bronchitis  tends  to  become  duronic,  then  such 
stimulating  expectorants  as  senega,  squills,  and  ammonium  chlorid  are  to  be 
employed.  In  cases  in  which  expectoration  continues  to  be  too  abundant, 
terebene,  tar  syrup,  and  oil  of  sandal  are  to  be  resorted  to.  Miller  and  others 
have  shown  that  experimentally  most  of  the  expectorants  have  little  if  any 
effect  upon  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  clinically  their  results  cannot 
be  confirmed. 

Debility  and  secondary  anemia  must  be  speedily  overcome  by  exhibiting 
quinin,  bitter  tonics,  iron,  and  arsenic;  and  a  suitable  change  of  air  oftoi 
yields  prompt  and  excellent  results  in  protracted  cases.  Tlie  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  secondary  bronchitis  will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate 
connections  in  this  work.  In  the  aged  the  general  strength  must  be  maintained; 
the  patient's  position  must  be  changed  at  short  intervals  and  stimulants  are 
usually  needed. 

In  children,  acute  bronchitis  is  in  the  main  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  it  occurs  in  the  adult.  Opium,  however,  is  to  be  used  sparingly, 
and  generally  in  the  form  of  paregoric.  If  the  secretion  is  abundant  and 
imperfectly  raised,  it  is  well  to  adminbter  an  emetic,  such  as  the  wine  of 
ipecac  (5ss  to  j — 2.0-4.0),  and  repeat  in  ten  minutes  if  necessary.  If  dyspnea 
be  urgent  and  cyanosis  be  marked  in  the  lips  and  finger-tips,  a  prompt  emetic 
is  imperative  in  order  to  save  life.  A  child  suffering  from  acute  bronchitis 
should  be  kept  in  bed  until  the  fever  subsides. 

The  diet  during  the  dry  stage  should  consist  of  liquid  forms  of  nourishment, 
which  should,  for  the  greater  part,  be  taken  hot.  After  the  "cold"  has  been 
loosened  solid  food  should  be  resumed. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 

Pathology. — ^The  lesions  of  chronic  bronchitis   manifest  considerable 

variety  both  as  regards  their  nature  and  extent.  The  epithelial  layer  is,  in 
part,  missing,  and  sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  is  quite  thin.  In  conse- 
quence, the  longitudinal  elastic  fibers  appear  unduly  prominent.  The  mucous 
glands  and  the  muscular  coat  undergo  atrophy  in  long-standing  cases,  and  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  dilated  (hrojiclnccta.'iis).  In  another  large  group  of  cases 
the  mucosa  is  irregularly  thickened  or  infiltrated  and  granular.  Small  ulcers 
corresponding  to  the  mucous  follicles  are  common,  and  almost  constantly 
emphysema  develops  in  consequence  of  secondary  changes  in  the  vesicular 
structure. 

Etiology. — Chronic  bronchitis  may  either  be  primary  or  secondary. 
The  affection  is,  however,  almost  always  a  secondary  one,  and,  though  some- 
times th(»  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis,  it  is  oftener  caused 
by  certain  chronic  complaints  and  certain  diatheses,  as  chronic  alcoholism, 
rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema. Organic  valvular  affections,  obesity,  and  chronic  Bright's  disease  cause 
hyjx)sfatic  bronchiiis.  The  primary  form,  which  is  rare,  is  the  result  of  exposure 
to  wet  or  cold  or  to  the  daily  inhalation  of  some  irritant  that  maintains  a  low 
grade  of  catarrhal  inflammation  (dust,  vapors).  Pyorrhea  alveolaris  "is  a 
most  potent  factor"  (Shivdas).  When  chronic  bronchitis  follows  the  acute 
form  \v(*  are  often  able  to  detect  the  operation  of  some  favoring  cause,  as  age, 
climate,  or  season.  It  is  most  common  in  the  aged,  and  occurs  by  preference 
during  the  cold  season,  often  recurring  regularly  in  the  cold  and  variable  weather 
of  autumn  and  winter,  and  disappearing  in  summer.  Hoxie  and  Lamar  report 
2  cas(^s  of  tracheobronchitis  due  to  the  presence  of  fungous  stalks  as  the  only 
causative  agent. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  acute  bronchitis, 
though  rather  less  severe.  Pain  is  rarely  present,  the  patient  complaining 
merely  of  a  feeling  of  substernal  constriction.  There  may  be  soreness  at  the 
base  of  the  chest  if  the  cough  be  frequent  and  severe,  and  occasionally  in  the 
epigastrium  as  a  result  of  traction  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  ribs.  Ccmgh, 
while  not  a  constant  accompaniment,  is  paroxysmal  and  varies  in  severity  and 
frequency.  The  degree  of  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  depends  upon  two 
factors — the  character  of  the  bronchial  secretion  and  die  seat  of  the  catarrhal 
inflammation.  Thus  when  the  expectoration  is  tenacious  and  scanty,  and 
when  the  small-sized  tubes  are  affected,  cough  is  most  violent.  It  also  varies 
both  with  the  weather  and  the  season,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
often  an  absence  of  cough  in  summer,  while  it  returns  unfailingly  with  each 
new  winter. 

The  expectoration  differs  widely  in  different  cases.  It  b  sometimes  abun- 
dant and  seromucous  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  dry 
cough  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  expectoration.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
rather  copious,  and  either  mucopurulent  or  distinctly  purulent  in  character. 
Fever  is  usually  absent,  though  rarely  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  occurs  at 
night.  The  appetite  is  good  as  a  rule;  the  bodily  weight  and  nutrition  are  also 
well  maintained. 

Physical  Signs. — On  inspection  we  usually  note  undue  enlargement  of 
the  thorax,  with  a  decrease  in  expansile  movements  due  to  the  associated 
emphysema.     Hence  dyspnea  is  commonly  observed. 

Percussion  yields  a  clear  or  hyperresonant  note.  Dulness  or  impaired 
resonance  is  sometimes  met  with,  however,  during  acute  exacerbations,  es- 
pecially over  the  bases,  and  is  due  to  congestion  and  edema  (Fox).  On 
auscultation  rhonchi  of  various  forms  and  moist  rftles  are  heard,  their  number 
and  size  being  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  amount  and  fluidity  of  the  secretory  products.  The  res- 
piratory murmur  is  enfeebled,  though  roughened,  and  the  expiratory  sound  is 
prolonged  and  wheezy.  The  right  heart  may  be  dilated  from  increased  tension 
in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

Clinical  Varieties. — Special  forms,  depending  largely  upon  specific 
causal  factors,  remain  to  be  described: 

1.  The  commonest  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  has  been  called  the  "winter 
cough  of  the  aged/'  and,  as  before  intimated,  is  usually  accompanied  by  emphy- 
sema and  cardiac  disease.  The  coiigh  occurs  in  paroxysms  that  are  most  severe 
at  night,  and  during  the  early  morning  hours  it  is  attended  with  free  expector- 
ation of  the  secretion  that  has  accumulated  during  the  night. 

2.  Bronchorrhea, — In  this  form  there  may  be  an  abundant  bronchial 
secretion,  composed  largely  of  serum  (bronchorrhcpa  serosa).  More  frequently 
perhaps  the  expectoration  is  purulent  and  thin,  containing  greenish  or  greenish- 
yellow  masses.  It  may  at  times  be  thick  and  purulent.  Dilatation  of  the 
tubes  and  resulting  fetid  bronchitis  may  be  developed  as  secondary  conditions. 

3.  Fetid  Bronchitis. — In  this  variety  the  expectoration  emits  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  decomposing  animal  substances.  The  fetor  may  indicate  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs,  abscesses,  bronchiectasis,  decomposition  of  matter  within 
phthisical  cavities,  or  empyema  with  perforation  of  the  lung.  Hence  these 
conditions  must  be  carefully  excluded  before  the  diagnosis  of  true  fetid  bronchi- 
tis is  made.  In  the  latter  disease  the  expectoration  is  usually  copious,  and  on 
standing  separates  into  three  layers,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  composed  of 
frothy  mucus,  the  intermediate  of  a  serous  liquid,  and  the  lowest  of  a  thick 
sediment,  that  presents  a  granular  appearance  and  is  made  up  chiefly  of  small 
yellow    masses — the    characteristic    l)ittrich*s    plugs.     Microscopically,    the 
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Dittrich  plugs  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  microorganLsmSy  chief  among  which 
is  the  Leptothrix  pulmonalu;  they  may  also  contain  pus-corpuscles,  fat-gran- 
ules, and  crystals  of  margarin.  D^m^tre  found  the  colon  bacillus  and  ascribes 
the  fetor  to  its  presence. 

The  condition  may  be  a  grave  one,  and  associated  with  it  may  be  obser\'ed 
ulceration  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  dilatation,  pneumonia,  abscess,  gangrene, 
and  rarely  metastatic  cerebral  abscesses.  When  putref(tcHve  changes  take  place 
in  the  bronchial  secretion  in  the  course  of  chronic  bronchitis  a  new  group  of 
symptoms,  as  a  rule,  immediately  appears.  This  comprises  rigors  occurring 
at  irregular  intervals  and  associated  with  high  fever  and  increased  prostration. 
Cough  and  pain  in  the  chest  also  become  aggravated,  but  these  acute  s^'mptoms 
may  shortly  subside  and  the  usual  course  of  chronic  bronchitis  be  resumed. 
Even  under  the  latter  conditions  fetor  of  the  breath  and  sputum  may  persbt. 

4.  Dry  Catarrh, — ^The  cough  is  both  severe  and  paroxysmal,  and  there  Is 
little  or  no  expectoration.  When  expectoration  is  present  the  sputum  is  verj- 
tenacious  and  is  expelled  with  great  difficulty.  An  asthmatic  disposition  is 
sometimes  noticeable  in  this  variety,  and  emphysema  b  commonly  associated. 
The  dry  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  is  evidenced  by  sibilant  and  sonoious 
rftles.     This  form  occurs  in  old  persons,  as  a  rule. 

5.  Osier  has  described  a  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  that  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  women,  and  dates  its  onset  from  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
life.  It  does  not  undermine  the  general  health.  The  cough  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  morning,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  smaU  amount 
of  mucopurulent  expectoration.  An  examination  of  the  chest  yields  negative 
results.  I  have  had  under  observation  for  several  years  a  young  woman  in 
whom  this  form  of  bronchitis  alternated  with  eczema  of  the  face. 

6.  Teichmiiller  has  described  an  eosinophilic  bronchitis.  The  expec- 
toration is  mucoid,  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally  mucopurulent.  It  is  char- 
acterized particularly  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  eosinophik 
cells  in  the  sputum.  It  is  not  dep>endent  upon  adenoid  disease  of  the  nasophar- 
ynx.    Some  writers  doubt  its  existence. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  rarely  difficult.  Since  it  is  usu- 
ally a  secondary  condition,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  primary  affection.  An  examination  of  the  heart  and  of  the  urine 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  chronic  bronchitis. 
and  the  distinctive  points  are:  (1)  A  clear  tuberculous  history.  In  phthisis 
there  are  fever  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  while  in  chronic  bronchitis  fever 
is  absent  and  the  general  health  is  not  impaired.  (2)  In  pulmonary'  tuberculosis 
the  si^ns  of  localize<l  infiltration  (usually  at  one  or  other  apex)  appear  early, 
while  in  chronic  bronchitis  these  are  absent.  (3)  In  phthisis  the  sputum,  when 
examined  microscopically,  shows  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  fever,  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  and  increased 
prostration  constitute  a  group  of  features  that  should  distinguish  it  from  chronic 
bronchitis.  Coexisting  jrulmouary  emphyaema  is  to  be  recognized  by  the 
characteristic  symptoms  and  signs  of  this  complaint.  Primary  fetid  bronchitis 
must  he  differentiated  from  the  various  other  conditions  previously  mentioned, 
giving  fetor  of  the  sputum  and  breath.  In  abscess  of  the  lung  the  sputum  con- 
tains shreils  of  hmg  tissue,  including  elastic  fibers,  crystals  of  hematoidin, 
cholesterin,  and  amorphous  blood-pigment;  usually  localized  dulness  and 
bronchocavernous  breathing  coexist.  In  gangrene  there  are  containe<l  in  the 
sputum  shreds  of  lung  tissue,  but  separate  elastic  fil)ers  are  often  absent,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  a  f(Tnient  that  causes  a  solution  of  the  elastic  tissue 
(v.  Jaksch).     Bronchiectasis  is  usually  unilateral  and  gives  rise  to  dulness  and 
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other  physical  signs  that  are  confined  to  limited  areas,  while  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis the  signs  are  general. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  the  exception,  though  improvement  may 
frequently  be  observed.  The  course  is  exceedingly  protracted,  and  the  danger 
from  the  late  development  of  certain  complications  and  sequels,  such  as  em- 
physema or  right-sided  cardiac  disease,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Since  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  a  secondary  affection,  the  prognosis  is  most  instances  depends 
upon  the  outlook  in  the  primary  disease. 

The  treatment  falls  naturally  under  two  main  heads — (1)  Hygienic,  and 
(2)  Medicinal.  , 

1.  Hygienic, — ^This  has  reference,  frequently,  to  the  removal  of  various 
noxious  influences.  When  the  patient  cannot  make  a  suitable  change  of  air 
during  the  cold  season,  he  must  keep  his  room  during  inclement  weather; 
he  should,  however,  be  allowed  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open 
air  during  clear  and  pleasant  weather.  The  vitiated  atmosphere  of  saloons 
or  public  halls  b  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  should  wear  flannels  next  to 
the  skin  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  his  outer  clothing  need  not  be 
unusually  cumbersome.  If  the  case  be  of  an  aggravated  type  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient  permit,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  warm  latitude  in  the 
autumn,  in  order  to  escape  the  effects  of  a  severe  northern  winter.  Patients 
in  whom  the  bronchial  secretions  are  abundant  should  be  sent  to  a  dry,  warm 
climate  or  to  a  region  whose  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  the  balsamic 
vapors  of  the  pine.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  with  dry  bronchial  catarrh 
are  most  relieved  by  an  equable,  moist,  warm  climate.  Among  suitable 
resorts  are:  the  Riviera,  Cannes,  San  Remo,  Sicily,  and  Algiers  abroad,  and 
Florida,  Southern  Georgia,  and  Southern  California  at  home.  Change  of  air 
may  also  become  an  effective  means  of  prevention. 

Prophylaxis  also  includes  the  removal  of  any  diseased  conditions  that  are 
etiologically  related.  The  coexistence  of  cardiac  disease,  gout,  obesity,  and 
particularly  any  renal  disturbance  call  for  the  primary  treatment  of  these 
conditions.  Hardening  (Abhariung)  is  an  important  preventive  method,  and 
is  accomplished  by  hydriatic  measures — the  cold  sponge,  douche,  or  plunge — 
if  there  be  no  contraindications. 

The  diel  should  be  generous,  and  articles  easy  of  digestion  should  be  selected. 
Wines  and  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  unless  particular  indications  for  their 
use  exist.  Special  conditions,  however  {e.  g.,  albuminuria),  may  render  neces- 
sary a  special  dietary.  Restriction  of  the  intake  of  fluids  has  given  good  re- 
sults in  cases  attended  with  bronchorrhea. 

2.  Medicinal. — In  this  disease  medicines  are  palliative  in  their  effects 
rather  than  curative.  Relaxing  expectorants  are  to  be  avoided  owing  to 
their  depressing  action,  and  the  stimulating  expectorants  are,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  not  only  valueless,  but  hurtful,  tending  to  lessen  the  appetite  and 
disorder  the  digestion.  When,  however,  the  sputum  is  mucopurulent  and  is 
dislodged  with  difficulty,  expectorants  of  this  class  (squills,  senega,  am- 
monium chlorid)  may  be  tried.  I  have  obtained  good  results  from  the  use 
of  the  following  in  severe  paroxysms  of  cough: 

H.    01.  eucalypti,  3 iss- 5  iij  (0.0-12.0); 

Codeinae,  gr.  vj  (0.4). 

M.  et  ft.  capsulce  No.  xviij. 
Sig.  One  every  four  hours,  as  requires! . 

Occasionally  potassium  iodid  exerts  a  curative  influence.  Five  or  10 
grains  of  the   io<lid  four  times  daily  may  be  exhibited,  and  should  there 
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be  present  a  syphilitic  taint  the  remedy  should  be  pushed  to.  the  limit 
of  tolerance.  In  children  and  adults  with  sensitive  digestion  syrup  of  hydriodic 
acid  is  found  useful.    The  balsam  of  copaiba  is  sometimes  efBcacioiis: 

^.    Balsami  copaibse,  Sj-Sij  (4.0-S.O); 

Ammon.  chloridi,  5ij  (8.0); 

Extr.  glycyrrh.  pulv.,  3i  (4.0). 

Aq.  dist.  q.  s.  ad  f  Jiij  (90.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  Sij  (8.0)  every  four  hours. 

Other  remedies  that  possess  great  value  in  certain  cases  are  creaaote  (m 
ascending  doses),  turpentine,  terpine,  tar,  the  balsams  of  tolu  and  Peru,  and 
sandalwood.  Box^  advises  the  emptying  of  the  cavities  by  the  process  of 
inversion — night  and  morning. 

If  the  vital  powers  are  poor,  bitter  tonics,  as  iron,  quinin,  and  strychnin, 
and  other  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  the  system,  are  indicated.  When 
the  sputum  is  excessive  in  amount,  astringents  (zinc  sulphate  and  oxid)  are 
sometimes  useful.  In  this  class,  Barnes  recommends  the  internal  use  of 
ichthyol  (dose,  gr.  v — 0.3  t.  i.  d.).  Astringents  may  also  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  the  form  of  a  spray  when  the  expectoration  is  too  free.  On  the  other 
hand,  sprays  from  properly  selected  solutions  {e.  g,,  ammonium  chloridi, 
gr.  V  to  X  ad  5j — 0.3-0.6  ad  30.0)  are  valuable  in  assisting  expectoration. 
In  fetid  bronchitis  sprays  of  antiseptic  solutions  are  to  be  used,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  serviceable: 

I».    Phenolis,  gr.  ij-iv  (0.13-0.25); 

Olei  eucalypti,  itj^i j-iv  (0. 13-0.25) ; 

Aquae,  fjj  (3.00).— M. 

Sig.  To  be  inhaled  from  a  steam  or  hand  atomizer. 

Pneumatotherapy  has  given  brilliant  results  in  certain  instances.  An 
autogenous  vaccine  should  be  employed.  If  different  organbms  be  found, 
the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  Zinn^  recommends  artificial  pneumothorax, 
the  technic  being  the  same  as  for  therapeutic  pneumothorax  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


BRONCHIECTASIS 

Definition. — The  universal  or  circumscribed  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

Pathology. — Two  main  forms  are  recognized — the  cylindric  or  simple, 
and  the  saccular,  and  both  of  these  may  he  met  with  in  the  same  lung.  It 
may  he  general  or  partial,  the  former  variety  being  always  unilateral,  the 
latter  sometimes  bilateral.  In  universal  bronchiectasis  the  bronchial  tubes, 
throughout  their  extent,  are  the  seat  of  numerous  sacculi  communicating  with 
one  anotluT.  Those  present  smooth,  shining  walls,  except  in  the  most  depend- 
ent parts,  where  uleers  may  be  seen.  Extreme  conditions  of  dilatation  may 
take  the  form  of  huge  cysts,  which  may  extend  to  the  i>eriphery  of  the  lung; 
the  lung  tissue  lying  between  the  sacculi  then  becomes  cirrhotic  as  a  rule. 
In  pariial  dilatation  the*  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  implicated,  with  an 
occasional  narrowing  of  the  lumen.     l\sually  these  dilatations  are  cylindric, 

»  The  Lancet,  Januar\'  5,  1907. 

*  Therapie  der  Gegenxvarty  Berlin,  August,  1914. 
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though  they  may  be  saccular,  and  rarely  fusiform.  The  partial  is  the  most 
common  variety. 

Histology. — When  the  walls  of  the  larger  dilatations  are  examined  micro- 
scopically the  cylindric  epithelium  is  seen  to  be  replaced  by  a  pavement 
epithelium.  The  elastic  and  muscular  layers  are  thin  and  the  fibers  are 
usually  separated.  Contained  in  these  dilatations  are  found  secretions  that 
may  frequently  be  fetid. 

Etiology. — In  the  majority  of  instances  the  condition  doubtless  arises 
from  an  involvement  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  that  extends  to  the  submucous 
tissue  and  leads  to  muscular,  fibrous,  and  cartilaginous  atrophy.  These 
changes  render  the  wall  of  the  tube  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  violent  inspiratory  effort  of  coughing,  and,  once  the  process  of  dilata- 
tion is  commenced,  die  accumulated  secretions  may  tend  by  their  weight 
to  distend  further  the  already  weakened  walls.  Thus  the  elasticity  of  the 
latter  is  impaired,  and  finally  destroyed.  The  etiologic  factors  show  the 
affection  to  be  secondary  as  a  rule,  and  are:  (1)  Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, chronic  phthisis  (usually  when  the  seat  of  the  dilatation  is  at  the  apex) 
and  bronchopneumonia  (in  children).  Heubner  believes  that  bronchiectasis  in 
adults  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  whooping-cough  and  measles  in  children. 
(2)  Great  thickening  of  the  pleura,  especially  when  associated  with  bronchitis 
or  interstitial  pneumonia,  with  contraction  of  the  lung.  (3)  Rarely  it  is  con- 
genital. (4)  Syphilis  of  the  lung.  (5)  Obstruction  to  expiration,  as  by  an 
aneiu*ysm  pressing  on  a  bronchus,  as  by  the  sticky  mucoid  secretions  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Hoffman,  by  the  kinking  of  the  weak- 
ened bronchus. 

Among  predbposing  conditions  are — (a)  Age,  bronchiectasis  being  most 
common  in  adult  or  middle  life;  and  (6)  Sex,  being  more  common  in  males 
than  females. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is  always  cough,  usually  in  prolonged  and  severe 
paroxysms.  The  attacks  take  place  most  generally  in  the  morning  when 
the  dilated  tubes  are  full,  and  may  be  excited  by  a  change  of  posture.  Ac- 
companying the  cough  there  is  profuse  expectoration,  which  may  amount  to 
a  pint  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  sputum  is  grayish-brown  in  color 
and  mucopurulent,  emitting  a  sour  or,  more  frequently,  a  horribly  fetid  odor. 
On  standing,  the  expectoration  separates  in  three  strata — the  uppermost, 
of  brownish  froth ;  the  middle,  of  a  thin,  seromucous  fluid ;  and  a  thick  sediment, 
of  cells  and  granular  dAris.  Examined  microscopically,  the  sediment  is  seen 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  pus-corpuscles,  with  which  are  intermingled  Charcot- 
Leyden  and  fatty  acid  crystals,  the  latter  arranged  in  bundles;  leptothrices, 
vibrios,  and  bacteria  are  also  found.  Elastic  fibers  may  be  observed  if  ulcers 
be  present.  In  the  apical  form,  which  is  rare,  an  absence  of  fetid  sputum, 
due  to' the  fact  that  drainage  is  more  thorough  in  upper  lobe  cases,  is  to  be 
noted  (McCrae  and  Funk). 

Dyspnea  is  noted,  but  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  unless  some  other 
chronic  affections  of  the  chest  coexist  or  some  complication  arises.  Hemopty~ 
sis  occurs  rarelv,  and  mav  be  due  to  the  bronchiectatic  lesion.  Abscess  of  the 
brain  may  develop,  though  rarely. 

Physical  Sif  ns. — These  differ  in  character  according  to  the  size,  situation, 
and  nature  of  the  dilatation,  and  also  according  to  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding lung  tissue. 

On  inspection  retraction  of  the  chest  wall  may  be  noted  when  chronic  pleu- 
risy and  interstitial  pneumonia  are  associated.  The  tactile  fremitus  is  usually 
increased,  but  may  rarely  be  diminished.  The  percussion  resonance  is  impaired 
or  even  flat,  and  on  auscultation  bronchial  breathing  is  heard,  with  occasional 
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rales  that  have  a  metallic  quality.  A  sacciUar  dilatation  immediately  beneath 
the  pleura  may  give  a  tympanitic  note,  and  may  also  give  typical  cavernous 
or  amphoric  respiration.  A  tympanitic  resonance  over  a  dreumscribed  area, 
which  prior  to  cough  and  expectoration  presented  dulness,  is  a  significant  sign 
(Babcock).  These  signs  are  generally  discoverable  at  the  base  of  one  or  other 
lung. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  dilatation  of  slight  degree  may  exist  without  ap- 
preciable signs,  and  in  other  instances  the  breathing  is  bronchovesicular  over 
localized  areas,  with  rales  displaying  increased  metallic  quality. 


Saccular  Bronchiectasis 

History  of  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic 
pleurisy,  and  interstitial  pneumonia,  or 
of  foreign  body. 

Cough  is  paroxysmal,  and  sputum  char- 
acteristic and  copious. 

Tubercle  bacillus  absent. 

Course  longer,  with  little  impairment  of 
the  general  health. 


Pulmonabt  Tubercuixmsu 

Historjr  of  cou^,  hemm>tyBiaL  with  pio> 
g-essive  loss  of  flesh  ana  atrength 
Family  history. 

Cough  less  paroxysmal.  Sputum  num- 
mular in  the  stage  of  cavity. 

Tubercle  bacillus  present. 

Course  relatively  shorter,  powen  of  the 
system  progressively  undermined. 


Phyncal  Signs 

The  condition  is  persistent,  but  non-pro-     More  apt  to  be 
gressive.    Usually  located  at  base.  at  one  or  other  apex. 

Circumscribed  empyema  with  a  fistulous  connection  with  the  lung  may 
simulate  bronchiectasis.  There  is  often  in  such  cases  a  clear  history  of  an 
acute  illness  with  a  sudden  onset,  the  s^'mptoms  pointing  to  pleural  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  suddenly  expectorates,  at  irregular  intervals,  large  quanti- 
ties of  purulent  matter.  Actinomycosis  may  also  cause  conditions  that  simu- 
late bronchiectasis.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  finding  granular  particles 
containing  the  actinomyces  in  the  sputum. 

Prognosis. — Apart  from  certain  remote  dangers  {e.  g,  abscess,  gan- 
grene, fatal  hemorrhage  from  an  aneurysm  in  the  w^all  of  the  ca\'ity),  these 
cases  pursue  a  favorable  but  exceedingly  long  course. 

Treatment. — The  lesion  being  a  permanent  one,  there  is  no  known 
remedy  that  will  either  abridge  or  influence  the  course  of  the  affection.  Again, 
since  the  cough  is  protracted  and  attended  with  profuse  expectoration,  se<la- 
tives  and  ordinary  expectorants  are  contraindicated.  For  the  fetor,  antiseptics 
are  to  he  employed  both  topically  and  internally,  and  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  to  3  per  cent.)  or  thymol  (1  :  1000)  is  to  be  used  by  inhalation.  In- 
ternally, terehene  (njjv  to  x — 0.3-0.(>)  in  capsules  every  four  hours  is  valuable; 
also  creasotc,  for  its  supposed  pulmonary  antiseptic  proj>erties,  in  increasing 
doses  (ttpj — 0.0()o,  increasing  by  npj  each  day,  until  ttuvj--0.4 — are  taken  three 
times  daily)  is  recommended.  Intratracheal  injections  are  often  resorted  to 
with  gratifying  results.  The  did  should  be  supportive,  and  Singer  adN-ises 
a  reduction  of  the  intake  of  fluids. 

If  the  dilatation  is  situated  superficially  and  not  amenable  to  therapeutic 
measures,  it  may  be  freely  opened  and  thoroughly  drained.  By  raising  the 
foot  of  the  bed  we  favor  the  (lischarge  of  the  accumulated  secretions  from  the 
sacculations,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  keep  the  patient  in  this  position 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Hoppe-Seyler  advises  this  continuous  postural  method 
in  cases  in  which  no  contraindications  exist. 
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BRONCHIAL  STENOSIS 

Definition. — Narrowing  of  the  bronchus,  due  either  to  constriction  or 
to  compression. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — (a)  Stenosis  Due  to  Constrictum.— This 
form  is  most  frequently  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies;  by 
new  growths  (polypoid)  within  the  bronchi,  or  the  cicatrices  of  healed  ulcers, 
and  in  the  smaller  bronchi  by  swelling  of  the  mucosa.  The  bronchial  walls 
also  sometimes  become  thickened  by  inflammatory  exudates  in  certain  acute 
and  chronic  affections,  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  glanders. 

(6)  Stenosis  Due  to  Compression. — Compression  of  one  or  more  bronchi 
may  be  met  in  enlargements  involving  the  thoracic  organs,  e,  g,,  aneiu*ysm, 
echinococcus  cyst,  solid  tumors,  enlarged  glands,  mediastinal  and  pulmonary 
abscesses,  and  pleural  effusion. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  bronchus  affected  and  the 
degree  of  stenosis.  Dyspnea  is  the  most  conspicuous  symptom,  but  the 
proper  filling  of  the  lungs  with  air  is  not  accomplished.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  air  in  the  lungs  becomes  rarefied,  and  instead  of  normal  expansion 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  lower  ribs  are  retracted  on  inspiration. 
Obstruction  of  the  primary  bronchus  on  either  side  of  the  chest  would  natu- 
rally be  followed  by  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  chest  wall 
and  intercostal  spaces  upon  the  affected  side.  The  movements  of  the  larynx 
are  slight  in  bronchial  stenosis,  while  they  are  marked  in  laryngeal  obstruction. 
Cough,  expectoration,  and  fever  are  sometimes  present. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  defective  respiratory  movement  upon 
the  side  involved.  The  local  tactile  fremitus  is  diminished  or  absent  upon  the 
affected  side.  The  percussion-note  remains  unaltered,  though  less  influenced 
by  forced  respiration,  and  particularly  expiration,  than  in  health.  Pulmonary 
atelectasis  may  occur  as  a  secondary  event,  and  is  shown  by  dulness  on  per- 
cussion. The  auscultatory  signs  consist  of  a  greatly  diminished  vesicular  mur- 
mur on  inspiration,  due  to  the  diminished  amount  of  air  entering  the  air-cells, 
and  the  presence  of  r&les,  sibilant  and  sonorous,  at  the  seat  of  obstruction. 
Obstruction  of  a  small  bronchus  may,  however,  be  present  without  appreciable 
physical  signs,  owing  to  collateral  emphysema. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  and  site  of  the  affection  may  be  determined 
by  auscultation,  and  sibilant  and  sonorous  r41es  will  be  conspicuous  at  the 
point  of  constriction.  A  clear  history,  together  with  a  careful  investigation 
of  antecedent  affections  of  the  thoracic  organs  leading  up  to  the  stenosis,  are 
factors  that  must  furnish  the  etiologic  data  in  individual  cases  after  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  bodies  as  the  possible  cause.  Tracheal  or  laryngeal 
stenosis  may  be  eliminated  by  careful  laryngoscopic  examination. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  is  indefinite,  though  usually  protracted,  and 
moat  cases  yield  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  In  those  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  narrowing  is  due  to  foreign  bodies  the  latter  may  rarely  be  dis- 
lodged and  fortunately  ejected. 

The  treatment  must  be  addressed  to  the  cause  in  individual  cases. 
Obviously,  the  question  of  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  bronchi 
falls  within  the  domain  of  surgery,  though  the  administration  of  an  emetic 
has  been  followed  by  complete  success  in  certain  instances.  Obstruction  due 
to  stenosis  of  a  main  bronchus  may  be  treated  by  dilatation  with  bougies,  the 
treatment,  of  course,  being  carried  out  by  a  specialist. 
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ASTHMA 

{Bronchicd  Asthma) 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection,  characterized  by  paroxysmal  d^-sp- 
nea,  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  bronchioles. 

Pathology. — In  many  cases  there  is  h>T)eremia  of  the  bronchial 
mucosa,  and  also  a  characteristic  exudate  of  mucin.  In  others  there  may  be 
no  lesions  whatsoever.  The  morbid  changes  peculiar  to  chronic  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  emphysema,  and  right  ventricular  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  are 
found  at  autopsy. 

Pathogenesis. — Meltzer,  in  1910,  first  called  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  asthma  being  a  manifestation  of  anaphylaxis.  Since  then  there  has 
been  added  additional  evidence  to  that  which  this  author  first  presented,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  older  theories  of  this  disorder  have  been  very  generally 
discarded.  The  most  generally  accepted  of  these  theories  was  that  the  condi- 
tion was  a  neurosis  which,  by  various  means  and  as  a  result  of  various  condi- 
tions, produced  a  stenosis  of  the  bronchioles  with  the  resulting  inability  to 
exhale  the  intra-alveolar  air.  In  asthma  a  spasm  of  the  bronchioli  does  occur, 
not  as  a  neurotic  phenomenon,  but  as  an  evidence  of  protein  poisoning.  Thb 
can  be  exp>erimentally  shown  in  guinea-pigs,  the  protein  injection  causing  con- 
traction of  the  smooth  muscle  generally,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  the 
bronchi  which  are  so  thrown  into  folds  as  to  completely  occlude  them.  An- 
other similarity  between  anaphylaxis  and  asthma  is  the  mariced  eosinophilia 
that  occurs  in  each  condition.  Likewise,  both  conditions  are  of  peripheral 
and  not  central  origin.  In  a  certain  number  of  asthmatics  an  attack  may  be 
instigated  by  a  known  substance,  as  horse  emanations,  pollen  of  plants,  egg- 
albumen,  and  so  on. 

The  anaphylactogen  by  which  the  patient  is  sensitized  may  be  apparently 
almost  any  type  of  protein.  Wells  and  Osborne  have  shown  the  multiplicity 
of  plant  proteins  that  exist,  as  well  as  the  previously  recognized  numerous 
animal  proteins.  Bacteria  probably  are  frequent  lil>erators  of  anaphylatoxins, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  frequent  reports  of  cases  of  asthma  cured  by  vaccines 
(desensitized).  Such  bacteria  may  be  harbored  in  the  nasal  passages  as  a 
result  of  pathologic  conditions  then  present,  or  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  or 
even  in  the  intestines. 

Clinical  History. — Hyde  Salter's  collective  statistics  show  that  pro- 
dromal symptoms  appeared  in  about  one-half  the  instances  (in  111  out  of  220 
cases).  They  differ,  but  are  chiefly  nervous  in  most  cases,  and  appear  ai^ 
irritability  of  temper,  either  depression  or  unusual  buoyancy  of  spirits,  hc^ad- 
ache,  drowsiness,  and  vertigo.  Abundant  diuresis  and  digestive  disturl>ances 
mav  be  seen. 

The  paroxysm  usually  comes  on  in  the  night  during  sleep,  and  at  a  definite 
time.  It  may  develop,  however,  while  awake  or,  rarely,  during  the  day. 
The  onset  may  be  sudden,  but  perhaps  more  frequently  the  patient  first 
experiences  a  moderate  grade  of  dyspnea  and  thoracic  constriction.  This 
augments  with  unwonted  rapidity,  and  often  attains  to  an  inonlinate  degree, 
until  the  patient  feels  smothered,  sits  up,  grasps  his  knees  with  his  hands,  or 
places  the  palms  upon  the  bed  so  as  to  raise  the  shoulders  and  thus  reinforce 
the  aect\ss()ry  muscles  of  respiration.  When  the  attack  is  severe,  he  rushes  to 
an  op(»n  window  if  able  to  h^ave  his  bed,  or  sits  on  a  chair  and  places  his  arms 
on  the  back  of  another  chair,  so  as  to  fix  the  shoulders  and  thus  give  purcha^ie  to 
the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  while  frantically  endeavoring  to  maintain 
the  act  of  breathing.  The  fare  is  pale,  anxious,  and  soon  l>edewed  with  cold 
perspiration,  while  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  finger-tips  are  livid,  owing  to  defective 
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oxygeiwtion  of  the  blood.    Hie  temperature  is  subnormal  and  the  pulte  feeble 
uid  rapid.    The  clinical  picture  weara  an  alarming  aapect. 

Phfiieal  Sifiu. — Inspection  shows  enlargement  of  the  chest,  which  in  the 
advanced  stage  becomes  barrel  shaped,  l^e  reason  for  this  is  the  presence 
of  an  increased  amount  of  air  in  the  thorax  with  a  total  inability  to  expel  it. 
The  respirations  are  diminished  in  frequency  to  12  or  10  per  minute.  The 
natural  rhythm  is  also  greatly  disturbed,  and  inspiration  is  seen  to  be  short  and 
gasping,  and  followed  immediately  by  greatly  prolonged  expiration.  The 
expansile  movement  of  the  chest  is  very  limited,  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
patient's  eftorta  at  breathing.  There  is  lowering  of  the  diaphragm.  PalpO' 
iion  is  negative  in  its  practical  results.  Pemunon  yields  a  hyperiesonance; 
in  advanced  cases  with  associated  emphysema  semitympattic  resonance  is 
common.  On  mttcuUaium  inspiration  is  found  to  be  short  and  feeble,  and 
expiration  much  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  a  low-toned  wheezing  sound 
that  may  also  be  audible  to  onlookers.  A  great  variety  of  dry  rftles  are  heard, 
chiefly  high  pitched,  sibilant,  and  sonorous,  that  are  more  marked  on  expira- 
tion than  inspiration.  They  also  change  their  character  and  situation  fre- 
quently. At  the  close  of  the  attack  moist  rftles  may  be  heard,  and  occasionally, 
when  bronchitis  complicates  asthma,  the  moist  rftles  may  be  combined  through- 
out the  paroxysms. 


Fla.  4b. — CunehmuiB'i  ipinl*  (bcandikl  iinnk). 


The  duratym  of  the  attack  is  various,  ranging  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours,  though  rarely  it  may  endure  a  week  or  two,  with  spontaneous  re- 
missions during  the  day  (e.  g.  when  chronic  bronchitb  coexists).  Usually  it 
subsides  abruptly,  with  the  expectoration  of  rounded  gelatinous  masses  and, 
later  still,  of  mucopurulent  material.  The  former,  when  floated  in  water, 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  the  so-called  Curtchmann'e  tpiraU  (mucous  molds 
of  the  smaller  tubes),  and  the  spiral  character  of  these  small,  ball-like  pellets 
may  even  be  detectable  with  the  naked  eye.  When  examined  microscopically 
their  spiral  structure  is  evident.  Two  forms  are  recognized :  (1)  Composed  of 
mucin,  arranged  spirally;  in  its  meshes  may  be  observed  alveolar  cells,  many 
of  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  (2)  A  perfectly  clear  and 
translucent  filament  that  a  most  probably  composed  of  transformed  mucin  and 
occupies  the  center  of  the  coiled  spiral  of  mucin.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
attack  Curschmann's  spirals  (Fig.  45)  are  invariably  present  in  the  expectora- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  Charcot-Leyden  octahedral  crystals  are  also 
visible.  The  latter  are  a  product  of  the  eosinophile  leukocytes  and  are  found 
also  in  the  semen,  in  leukemia,  and  in  the  stools  of  patients  suffering  with 
intestinal  parasites.  Miiller,  Fink,  Leyden,  and  others  have  demonstrated 
extremely  large  numbers  of  eonnopkilic  leukoq/fet  in  the  sputum.    Fink  and 
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Gabritchewski  have  found  a  large  excess  (ranging  from  15  to  35  per  cent.)  of 
eosinophile  leukocytes  in  the  blood.  V.  Noorden  and  Swerchewski  found  the 
same  increase,  but  only  at  the  times  of  the  attacks. 

Diagnosis. — A  clear  history,  together  with  the  physical  signs  and  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum,  should  lead  to  correct  results.  The 
history  is  alone  inadequate  to  put  the  physician  upon  the  right  track.  Laryn- 
geal affections,  which  give  rise  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  dyspnea,  are  excluded 
by  the  hoarseness  and  aphonia  which  are  usually  present,  while  the  charac- 
teristic physical  signs  of  asthma  are  absent.  Again,  the  dyspnea  is  inspirator\% 
not  expiratory,  as  in  asthma.  If  tuberculosis  be  suspected,  the  roentgen  ra\'s 
should  be  employed. 

Emphysema  may  be  confounded  with  asthma.  The  presence  of  recognised 
causes,  of  typical  physical  signs,  and  the  paroxysmal  dyspnea  in  asthma  are 
the  chief  points  of  distinction  from  emphysema.  The  sputum  should  be  ex- 
amined microscopically  if  doubt  remains.  The  so-called  cardiac  asthma  is 
distinguishable  by  the  presence  of  indications  of  chronic  nephritis  with  oncom- 
ing failure  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — In  mild  cases  of  asthma  there  may  be  but 
one  or  two  nocturnal  paroxysms,  with  entire  freedom  from  oou^  and  dysp- 
nea, during  the  following  day,  while  in  severe  ones  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
paroxysms  from  three  to  five  or  six  nights.  Under  these  circumstances  in  the 
intervals  (usually  corresponding  to  the  period  of  day)  there  are  slight  wheezing 
and  some  cough.  In  long-standing  cases  asthma  leads  constantly  to  the 
development  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  hence  these  affections  are 
often  combined.  The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  affection  is  often  partly  or 
wholly  lost,  the  patient  rarely  being  entirely  free  from  asthmatic  dyspnea, 
combined  with  cough  and  mucopurulent  expectoration.  The  periodicity  of 
the  attacks  varies;  in  some  it  recurs  monthly  or  at  shorter  intervals,  and  in 
others  only  annually. 

There  is  rarely  any  danger  to  life,  except  when  the  secondary  affection  is 
emphysema,  and  its  remote  consequence  is  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle; 
but  tlie  percentage  of  cases  in  which  recovery  actually  takes  place  is  com- 
paratively small,  since  the  affection  may  reappear  long  after  the  paroxysms 
have  ceased  to  recur  in  the  usual  manner. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  are — (1)  to  cut  short  the 
paroxysms  and  (2)  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  subsequent  attacks.  The  failure 
to  appreciate  the  genesis  of  the  condition  is  well  indicated  by  the  variety  of 
drugs  and  the  numerous  methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  suggested  to 
cure  the  disorder. 

(1)  To  bring  relief  during  the  paroxysms  we  should  ascertain  the  e;cciting 
cause,  and  remove  it  promptly  if  ix)ssible  to  do  so.  In  one  of  my  own  cases 
a  prolonged  paroxysm  was  cut  short  by  a  calomel  purge  followed  by  an  enema. 
An  overloaded  stomach  calls  for  an  emetic,  and  other  causal  factors  are  some- 
times removable  (e.  g.y  congestion  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  dust,  vegetable  emana- 
tions). If  the  cause  is  irremovable,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  freely 
ventilated  apartment,  and  everything  that  tends  to  impede  respiration  must 
he  removed.  The  choice  of  posture  as  affording  the  greatest  relief  may  usually 
be  left  to  the  patient. 

To  cut  short  the  paroxysms:  Adrenalin  has  been  shown  exjjerimen tally  to 
reliev(»  bronchoconstriction,  and  clinically  will  very  frequently  abort  or  cut  short 
an  attack  of  asthma.  It  must  be  given  subcutaneously  (0.5  to  1.0  c.c.  of  1  : 
KKX)  solution)  or  may  be  (lropp(»<l  into  the  nose  if  a  physician  is  not  convenient 
to  ^ive  tlie  hypodermic.  Adrenalin  by  the  mouth  is  valueless.  With  this  it  is 
frecpieiuly  advisable  to  give  a  hypoderniic  of  morphin  for  its  soothing,  relaxing, 
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and  sedative  effect,  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  cases  is  the  dread  and  fear 
of  the  patient  of  an  attack.  Atropin  is  another  drug  that  has  a  very  distinct 
antianaphylactic  effect.  It  is  best  combined  with  the  morphin  and  given 
hypodermically. 

(2)  In  order  to  prevent  further  attacks  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  desensitize 
the  patient  by  means  of  autogenous  vaccines  or  antigens.  Babcock^  prepares 
the  vaccines  from  cultures  taken  from  some  point  of  focal  infection;  Laskowitz,^ 
basing  his  idea  upon  the  work  of  Sanford  in  the  Mayo  Clinic,  removes  the  intra- 
tracheal secretions  by  aspiration,  boils  it  down,  and  from  this  prepares  a  stand- 
ard solution  for  injection ;  Goodall  produces  immunity  in  the  asthma  of  pollen- 
poisoning  by  extracts  prepared  from  the  pollen;  Rogers'  prepares  a  vaccine 
from  cultures  of  the  sputum;  TumbuU*  employs  the  cutaneous  test  to  deter- 
mine the  grain  protein  which  is  specific  to  that  individual,  and  then  withdraws 
the  exciting  protein  from  the  diet;  Kahn  and  Emsheimer,^  on  the  basis  that  the 
offending  protein  is  in  the  blood  during  an  attack,  withdraw  20  to  30  c.c.  of  blood 
into  a  sterile  flask  in  which  are  a  few  beads,  defibrinate  the  blood  by  shaking 
well,  and  then  reinject  it  at  once  into  the  muscles  of  the  loin.  No  matter  what 
method  is  used  to  produce  immunity,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  give  the  sensi- 
tizing foreign  protein  in  small  doses  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  only  drug  besides  atropin  that  has  a  distinct  antianaphylactic  effect, 
that  is,  can  prevent  anaphylactic  phenomena,  is  calcium  chlorid,  as  pointed 
out  by  Besredka.  It  should  be  given  intermittently  in  1  gm.  doses  four  times  a 
day  over  long  periods  of  time — ^weeks  and  months.  Pituitary  extract,  for  its 
effect  on  the  unstriated  muscle,  has  also  been  recommended  to  be  given  over 
long  periods. 


FIBRINOUS  BRONCHITIS 

(Plastic  Bronchitis;  Croupous  Bronchitis;  Mucous  Bronchitis) 

Definition. — A  rare  acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  affection  of  the  bronchial 
mucosa,  attended  with  the  production  of  fibrinous  casts  (?)  that  are  expec- 
torated in  severe  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnea.  These  casts,  when  un- 
folded, are  found  to  be  molds  of  the  bronchial  tubes  from  which  they  come, 
being  shaped  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  thus  proving  that  a  bronchial 
tube  and  its  subdivisions  had  been  blocked. 

The  pathology  is  but  little  understood.  When  examined  microscopic- 
ally they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  fibrillated  base,  a  few  scattered  leuko- 
cytes and  mucous  corpuscles,  and,  rarely,  gland-  and  blood-cells.  Cursch- 
mann's  spirals  are  often  found,  and  within  these  or  associated  with  them  the 
Leyden  crystals.  First  Beschomer  and  later  Grandy  have  shown  the  casts 
to  be  composed  of  mucin.  In  other  cases,  however,  similar  studies  show  fibrin. 
In  one  of  my  own  cases  I  found  the  composition  of  these  casts  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  croupous  exudates  met  with  elsewhere,  though  more  dense,  per- 
haps, than  the  latter.  Croupous  bronchitis  and  croupous  inflammation  are 
attended  with  loss  of  epithelium  in  the  implicated  bronchi;  but  the  answers 
to  the  questions,  *'Why  should  the  affection  be  limited  to  a  definite  portion  of 
the  bronchial  tree?*'  and  **\Vhy  does  it  recur  from  tifne  to  time?"  are  obscure 

•  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.^  1915,  Ixiv,  2115. 

•  New  York  Med.  Jour.y  1915,  xii,  950. 
«  Practitioner,  1916,  xcvi,  573. 

^  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  December  28,  1916,  p.  931. 

•  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1916,  xxvii,  445. 
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indeed.    In  fatal  cases  associated  or  antecedent  complaints,  such  as  chronic 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis,  have  been  found. 

Etiology. — ^What  the  irritant  is  that  causes  the  condition  is  unknown, 
though  streptococci  and  pneumococci  have  been  found  in  the  molds  and  in  the 
mucosa.  Some  of  the  predisposing  causes  recognized  are — (1)  Sex:  it  being 
about  twice  as  frequent  in  males  as  in  females.  (2)  Age:  though  met  with  at 
all  periods  of  life,  it  is  relatively  more  frequent  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
fortieth  year.  (3)  Season:  the  seizures  are  most  common  in  the  spring  months. 
(4)  Epidemic  influences:  Pichini  has  described  a  group  of  instances  that  occurred 
in  individuals  in  the  same  locality.  (5)  Hereditary  influence  has  been  traceable 
in  a  few  cases.  (6)  Infective  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  (quite  frequently), 
pneumonia,  influenza,  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  etc.,  and  certain  skin  affections, 
as  herpes,  impetigo,  and  pemphigus,  form  antecedent  and  associated  conditions. 

Symptoms. — (a)  The  acute  form  is  rare.  It  begins  with  rigors  and  fever, 
soon  followed  by  urgent  dyspnea  and  severe  paroxysms  of  cough,  which  are 
usually  attended,  soon  or  late,  by  the  expulsion  of  bronchial  casts,  and  some- 
times rather  profuse  hemorrhage.  Abundant  expectoration  usually  causes 
amelioration  of  the  severer  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  urgent  dyspnea, 
oppressiveness,  and  severe  cough,  with  little  expectoration,  are  grave  symptoms, 
often  leading  to  fatal  asphyxia. 

(b)  The  Chronic  Form, — ^The  attacks  are  less  severe  than  in  the  acute 
form  and  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  the  interim  varying  from  one  week  to 
a  year  or  more.  In  a  case  observed  by  myself  the  patient  has  experienced  a 
recurrence  once  annually.  The  paroxysms  may  occur  at  regular  thou^  much 
briefer  intervals.  The  cases  usually  manifest  ordinary  bronchitic  symptoms, 
with  or  without  fever  at  the  outset.  The  cough  soon  becomes  troublesome 
and  is  paroxysmal.  There  is  expectoration  of  rounded  masses,  which,  when 
unraveled,  are  found  to  be  true  molds  of  the  affected  tubes  exhibiting  a 
laminated  structure.  The  larger  casts  (which  are  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quili 
or  even  larger)  may  be  hollow.  They  are  of  whitish  or  grayish-white  color. 
Hemorrhage  may  occur. 

Physical  Signs. — Owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  casts,  there  is  a 
diminished  amount  of  air  entering  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lung.  Hence 
the  tactile  fremitus,  local  expansion,  and  respiratory  murmur  are  diminished 
over  the  affected  area.  The  percussion  note  over  the  uninvolved  portions 
of  the  lung  is  clear  or  hyi>erresonant.  The  portions  of  the  lung  supplied  by 
the  affected  tubes  give  impaired  percussion  resonance,  and  if  they  collapse, 
there  is  a  dulness  or  percussion.  Dislodgment  of  the  casts  is  followed  by  a 
normal  respiratory  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  presence  of  mucous  or  of  fibrinous  casts  of  the  finer 
bronchial  tubules  serves  to  distinguish  this  condition.  The  fibrinous  molds 
met  with  in  diphtheria  and  pseudomembranous  croup,  with  extension  into  the 
bronchi,  must  also  be  eliminated.  In  doubtful  cases  a  bacteriologic  examina- 
tion of  the  membranous  casts  should  be  made.  If  the  Klebs-L6ffler  bacilli 
are  then  found,  its  diphtheritic  nature  is  proved.  In  truly  diphtheritic  cases 
the  membrane  does  not  present  the  laminated  structure. 

The  prognosis  in  the  acute  form  is  quite  grave;  the  chronic  variety, 
though  pursuing  an  exceedingly  long  course  that  ranges  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  rarely  terminates  fatally. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
in  simple  acute  bronchitis.  In  the  acute  form  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  soften  and  separate  the  casts  by  the  topical  application  of  steam,  by  inhala- 
tion, and  alkaline  sprays  (e.  g.y  lime-water).  Pilocarpin  was  employed  in  one 
instance  under  my  own  observation  with  apparent  good  results;  it  tends  to 
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excite  free  bronchial  secretion.    Emetics  should  be  resorted  to  without  delay 
when  the  signs  of  cyanosis  show  themselves. 

In  the  chronic  form  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  treatment  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acute  exacerbations  that  will  tend  to  obviate  a 
recurrence  of  the  attacks  or  to  mitigate  their  severity. 


IV.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS 

CIRCULATORY  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  LUNGS 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Definition. — ^The  surcharge  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  blood.  Two 
forms  are  recognized:  (1)  Active  hyperemia,  and  (2)  Passive  hyperemia. 

ACTIVE   HTPEREBOA 

Pathology. — ^The  blood-vessels  in  the  bronchial  mucosa  often  appear 
intensely  injected,  and  the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar  walls  are  prominent, 
while  on  section  a  scarlet-colored,  frothy  liquid  flows.  The  alveolar  epi- 
thelium may  become  swollen  and  granular. 

Etiology. — Active  hyperemia  is  usually  a  symptomatic  condition,  though 
rarely  it  may  arise  as  a  distinct  primary  affection.  Active  congestion  of  the 
lungs  exists  as  an  associated  condition  in  many  pulmonary  affections,  as  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  active 
congestion  of  the  lungs  may  be  engendered  as  an  independent  affection  by  the 
inhalation  of  hot  air,  highly  irritative  substances,  as  well  as  by  violent  physical 
exercise,  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  alcohol,  and  strong  mental  emotion. 
Collateral  hyperemia  may  arise  from  anemia  of  the  opposite  lung. 

Symptoms. — ^The  capacity  of  the  air-cells  is  diminished;  hence  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  markedly  interfered  with.  There  is  a  degree  of 
dyspnea  proportionate  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  congestion.  There 
is  some  fever  (101°  F. — 38.3°  C),  cotigh,  accompanied  hy  frothy,  bloody  expec- 
toration. 

The  physical  sifiui  are  bilateral,  as  a  rule,  and  are  generally  confined 
to  the  bases.  Palpation  shows  increased  tactile  fremitus.  The  percussion-- 
note  is  impaired  or,  rarely,  dull,  and  it  is  generally  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine  the  pitch  of  the  note,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  usually 
involved.  When  the  condition  is  unilateral  and  not  associated  with  diseases 
of  the  opposite  side,  the  impairment  is  readily  appreciated.  The  breath-sounds 
are  broncho  vesicular  in  character;  less  frequently  bronchial. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  presence  of  the  etiologic  factors,  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  dyspnea,  cough,  and  a  frothy,  bloody  expectoration,  with  the  physical 
signs  before  enumerated  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  When  fever  is  present 
it  is  of  a  mild  grade  and  short  duration. 

Prognosis. — Active  hyperemia  is  frequently  followed  by  collateral 
edema.  Its  course  is  brief,  and  terminates  either  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  in 
perfect  recovery  in  a  few  days,  or  in  pneumonia.  The  condition  is,  therefore, 
ominous. 

Treatment. — Prompt  measures  must  be  instituted  in  order  to  arrest 
the  active  fluxion.  The  special  causative  factors  must  be  actively  treated; 
dry  and  wet  cups  over  the  entire  seat  of  congestion  must  be  tried;  and  in 
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the  worst  cases  venesection  is  demanded.  Following  the  application  of  the 
cups,  turpentine  stupes,  sinapisms,  and  linseed  poultices  may  be  employed. 
I  have  observed  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  veratrum  viride  combined  widi 
saline  purgatives.  Other  cardiac  sedatives  may  also  be  employed,  including 
nitroglycerin  in  full  doses. 

PASSIVE   HYPEREMIA 

Passive,  unlike  active,  hj-peremia  is  always  a  secondary  condition,  and  is 
quite  common.  Two  forms  are  distinguishable:  (a)  Mechanical,  and  (6) 
Hypostatic. 

(a)  Mechanical  Hyperemia  (Brown  Induration). — Patholocy. — ^The  pul- 
monary vessels  arc  distended,  the  lungs  as  a  whole  enlarged,  and  the  air-cells 
crepitate  but  little,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  encroachment  upon  the  air- 
siMux^s  by  the  dark  venous  blood.  The  lungs  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color 
and  afford  increased  resistance  to  efforts  at  cutting  or  tearing.  On  section 
the  reddish-brown  tint  rapidly  changes  to  a  vivid  red  from  oxidation  of  the 
hemoglobin  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  process  commences  at 
the  extreme  base,  extends  upward,  and  may  finally  become  general.  The 
interstitial  connective  tissue  is  increased,  and  is  often  edematous,  while  the 
alveolar  cells  contain  altered  blood-pigment,  usually  in  the  form  of  hemosiderin 
and  responding  to  the  usual  tests  for  iron. 

Etiology. — Mechanical  hyperemia  results  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
return  of  blood  to  the  left  heart,  and  among  special  causative  conditions  are 
mitral  constriction,  mitral  regurgitation,  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  certain  cerebral  injuries  and  diseases.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom  of 
asphyxia,  and  rarely  it  arises  from  pressure  of  tumors. 

Symptoms. — ^The  most  marked  feature  is  dyspnea^  particularly  when 
secondary  to  organic  cardiac  diseases  with  failure  of  the  right  ventricle.  Cough 
is  common,  and  an  expectoration  of  frothy  serum  or  hlood  (hemoptysis)  con- 
taining pigmented  alveolar  epithelial  cells  is  the  most  characteristic  clinical 
feature. 

Diagnosis. — With  a  clear  history,  in  addition  to  the  dyspnea,  cough, 
and  the  characteristic  expectoration,  the  recognition  of  passive  hyperemia  of 
the  lungs  is  a  simple  matter.  The  prognosis  and  treatment  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  causative  affections. 

(/>)  Hypostatic  Hyperemia. — Pathology. — The  parts  of  the  lung  that 
are  affected  are  dark  in  color  and  the  vesicles  distended  with  a  transudate 
of  blood  and  serum.  In  this  way  the  air-cells  may  become  emptied  of  air 
(ifplniization,  hyi)ostatic  jmenmovia),  and  the  resulting  condition  is  in  mt>st 
instances  to  be  regarded  as  a  mild  grade  of  lobular  pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Feeble  cardiac  action,  as  in  long-continued  fevers,  debilitating 
chronic  affections  in  old  persons,  combines  with  a  prolonged  dorsal  position 
of  the  body  (gravitation  thus  favoring  its  development)  in  producing  the  con- 
ilition.  This  explains  wliy  the  condition  is  found  usually  at  the  bases  of 
the  lun^s,  and  is  most  marked  posteriorly.  It  is  common  for  the  same  reason 
in  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  Hj-po- 
.static  congestion  has  followed  niorphin-poisoning,  and  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  piTsons  suftVring  from  brain  lesions,  notably  those  which  induce 
paralysis  or  coma  (Hare). 

The  symptoms  are  wholly  indefinite;  indeed,  none  may  be  present.  Priory 
has  pointed  out  that  old  persons  in  the  incipiency  of  the  disease  begin  to  slet»p 
with  the  mouth  open,  so  as  to  effect  the  entrance  of  more  air.  Commencing 
4'i/an<)f<}\s  may  indicate  the  development  of  hypostasis,  and  a  careful  phytfical 
4'xmninati(/n  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lun^rs  will  show  increased  fremitus,  slight 
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dulness,  diminished  vesicular  murmur,  and,  in  the  higher  grades,  bronchial 
breathing,  with  liquid  bubbling  r&les. 

The  prognosis  is  based  upon  the  character  of  the  underlying  affection. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  an  affection  in  which  the  treatment  of  causes  alone 
will  suffice,  save  in  instances  secondary  to  organic  heart  affections,  in  which 
prompt  bleedings  are  to  be  advocated.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  blood  should 
be  taken,  and  I  have  seen  happy  results  from  the  employment  of  this  measure 
in  extreme  cases.  Tapping  the  right  auricle  when  the  blood  refuses  to  flow 
from  an  arm  vein  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  competent  surgeons. 
The  patient's  posture  must  be  changed  from  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral,  and  even 
ventral,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  should  be  gotten  out  of  bed. 

PULMONARY  EDEMA 

(Edema  of  the  Lungs) 

Definition* — ^An  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  air-vesicles  and  in- 
terstitial lung  tissue.  Pulmonary  edema  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  affection,  but  as  a  secondary  condition,  being  in  most  instances 
associated  with  pulmonary  congestion. 

Pathology. — It  consists  of  a  transudation  of  serum  into  the  alveolar 
walls,  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  air-cells.  Rarely  the  process  is  limited 
to  the  interstitial  tissue.  Two  forms  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be 
recognized: 

(a)  Collateral  Edema  (Inflammatory  Edema). — ^This  is  usually  local  in 
character,  circumscribing  an  area  of  the  lung  affected  by  pneumonia,  abscess, 
or  pulmonary  infarction,  and  is  the  result  of  a  mild  ini9ammatory  process 
affecting  the  vessel  walls.  When  the  condition  follows  hypostatic  congestion 
the  terms  "hypostatic  edema"  and  "splenization"  have  been  applied. 

(6)  General  Pulmonary  Edema. — If  congestion  be  not  associated,  the 
portions  of  the  lungs  involved  look  pale;  when  pulmonary  congestion  or  pig- 
mentation of  the  tissue  is  present,  the  lung  appears  darker  than  the  normal 
and  the  serum  is  blood  tinged.  The  weight  of  the  lung  tissue,  owing  to  the 
more  or  less  airless  condition  of  the  alveoli,  is  increased,  and  yet,  though  heavier 
than  the  normal  lung,  the  affected  tissue  does  not  sink  in  water.  To  the  feel 
it  is  boggy,  and  pits  on  pressure,  while  on  section  a  serous  or  serosanguinolent 
(if  congestion  be  present)  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  poorer  in  albumin 
than  plasma,  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  Edema  is  most  frequently  observed 
at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  though  it  may  become  general.  Hydrothorax  may 
be  present. 

The  mode  of  production  of  pulmonary  edema  is  not  definitely  known. 
Increased  fluidity  of  the  blood  on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  tension  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  on  the  other,  seem  to  be  influential  factors  in  many  cases. 
The  heightened  blood-pressure  may  be  in  great  part  due  to  a  failure  of  cardiac 
power,  and  particularly  to  failure  of  the  left  ventricle  (Welch).  When  weak- 
ness of  the  left  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  weakness  (paralysis)  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  tension  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  apt  to  be  greatly  increased, 
at  least  until  transudation  of  serum  is  induced.  Edema  also  occurs  as  a 
result  of  weakness  of  the  right  ventricle  alone.  Obstruction  to  the  outflow, 
such  as  occurs  in  weakening  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  even  obstruction  in  the 
aorta,  leads  to  heightened  tension  and,  secondarily,  to  paralysis  of  the  right 
ventricle.  A  third  factor  entering  into  the  production  of  pulmonary  edema 
is  the  increased  permeability  of  the  vessel  walls,  due  to  impairment  of  their 
nutrition  and  ''disturbance  of  the  cardiopulmonic  innervation"  (Huchard). 
This  usually  arises  in  connection  with  toxic  and  infectious  diseases,  when  the 
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blood  also  exhibits  more  or  less  change,  as  in  cachectic  states,  general  septioemia, 
and  the  like.  Instances  are  met  with  in  which  pulmonary  edema,  due  to  vaa(^- 
motor  relaxation  from  toxic  states,  develops  suddenly.  The  edema  that 
occurs  in  nephritis  of  various  types  has  been  quite  definitely  shown  to  be  due 
to  retention  of  salt  from  inability  of  the  kidney  to  excrete  it.  There  is  t 
consequent  water  retention  to  maintain  the  normal  tonicity  of  the  body  fluids. 

Etiology. — ^Pulmonary  edema  is  secondary  to  pneumonia  and  acute 
and  chronic  affections,  but  not  with  any  degree  of  constancy;  nor  is  it  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  associated  with  congestion  or  with  low  grades  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Among  the  diseases  of  which  it  forms  a  terminal  conditioii 
are — valvular  affections  of  the  heart,  fatal  forms  of  anemia,  acute  and  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  cerebral  lesions  (hemorrhage,  traumatism),  and  acute  infec- 
tious fevers  with  failure  of  cardiac  power.  Edema  may  follow  thoracentesis 
and,  rarely,  the  intravenous  injections  of  saline  solutions. 

Symptoms. — In  edema  of  the  lungs  the  airspace  is  lessened  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  serum  occupying  the  alveoli;  hence  dyspnea  is 
always  present  and  is  often  a  conspicuous  symptom.  There  are  cough  and 
bronchorrhea.  The  sputum  is  usually  abundant  and  frothy,  and  is  expectorated 
with  difRculty.  At  times,  and  especially  in  the  acute  forms,  it  is  tenacious 
and  may  give  rise  to  alarming  lar>nigeal  obstruction.  It  is  blood-stained  if 
congestion  be  combined.  The  condition  does  not  give  rise  to  elevation  of 
temperature  except  in  the  inflammatory  type,  in  which  fever  is  constantly 
present.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  and  feeble,  and  cyanosis,  particularly  in 
cases  of  collateral  edema,  usually  appears.  The  extremities  are  cool  and  often 
livid. 

Physical  Signs. — ^The  reasons  adduced  to  explain  the  dyspnea  likewise 
render  intelligible  the  physical  signs  encountered.  There  is  dulness,  thou^ 
rarely  complete,  over  the  areas  involved;  the  vesicular  murmur  is  feeble  or 
absent  or  there  may  be  bronchovesicular  breathing.  Since  the  bronchioles 
contain  serum,  small  bubbling  rfiles  arc  audible  with  inspiration  and  at  the 
beginning  of  expiration  over  the  seat  of  the  edema. 

A  recurrent  variety  has  been  studied  by  Crummer,  Riesman,  and  others, 
coming  on  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause  and  often  proving  fatal. 
"The  chief  symptoms  are  agonizing  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cough,  expectoration 
of  frothy,  albuminous  fluid,  and  profound  prostration"  (Riesman).  Recovery 
from  an  attack  is  frequent  and  sudden. 

The  diagnosis,  with  a  clear  history,  is  based  upon  the  incomplete  dulness 
that  is  usually  bilateral  and  most  marked  at  the  bases,  upon  the  bubbling 
rfiles  heard  over  the  corresponding  area,  and  upon  the  absence  of  any  febrile 
movement,  except  the  latter  he  due  to  some  underlying  affection.  Hydro- 
thorax  bears  some  points  of  resemblance  to  edema  of  the  lungs,  but  in  this 
condition,  unlike  edema,  the  upper  level  of  dulness  is  movable  on  change 
of  position  of  the  patient.  Moist  rales,  audible  in  pulmonary  edema,  are 
absent  in  hydrothorax.  Broncho pnemnonia  may  be  mistaken  for  pulmonary 
edema,  though  it  has  a  difl'erent  mode  of  onset.  It  is  also  accompanied  by 
fever,  glairy,  tenacious  expectoration,  and  more  sharply  localized  areas  of 
dulness  than  appear  in  edema. 

The  prognosis  is  governed  by  the  pre-existing  condition  to  which  the 
edema  is  due.  Thus,  if  secondary  to  a  general  dropsy  due  to  renal  or  cardiac 
disease,  it  often  destroys  life  with  great  rapidity.  Inflammatory  edema  fol- 
lowing lobar  pneumonia  is  also  grave  in  the  extreme. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  associated  or  causative  affections.  The 
limitation  of  the  transudation  and  the  direct  removal  of  the  serous  effusion 
from  the  lungs  are  of  great  importance.     We  should  frequently  change  tlic 
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position  of  the  patient's  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  gravitation  of  blood  to  the 
dependent  portions  of  the  lungs.  I  have  witnessed  excellent  results  from  the 
use  of  dry  cups  placed  over  the  thorax,  particularly  over  its  posterior  and 
lateral  aspects,  and  renewed  at  intervab  of  six  to  eight  hours.  The  number 
applied  should  range  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  dozen.  In  aggravated  forms 
that  develop  quickly  prompt  venesection  is  imperatively  demanded.  This 
is  a  measure  which,  if  resorted  to  at  the  proper  moment,  will  often  rescue  the 
patient  from  imminent  danger.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  must 
receive  attention.  Grober^  advises  intravenous  injection  of  digitalis  and  gives 
the  technic.  Nitroglycerin  and  atropin,  particularly  the  latter  in  full  dosage 
(gi*.  ^,  to  be  repeated  in  one  hour  if  required),  are  often  serviceable.  Stengel 
advocates  morphin  in  small  doses  in  the  recurrent  variety.  Tincture  of 
strophanthus  (iiKiij  every  three  hours)  is  effective  in  pulmonary  edema  in 
children. 

HEMOPTYSIS 

(Brtmdiopidmcmary  Hemorrhage) 

Definition. — An  expectoration  of  blood.  Its  source  may  be  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  (usually  the  small  bronchi),  and  less  frequently  eroded 
vesseb  in  lung  cavities  or  their  walls;  rarely  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  larger 
bronchi.  When  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  term  bronchorrhagia  should  be 
applied.  The  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  however,  is  not  always  easily  demon- 
strable even  when  it  has  resulted  fatally  and  the  lungs  are  minutely  examined. 

Pathology. — ^The  lesions  are  often  microscopic,  and  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  ruptured  capillary  blood-vessek,  though  larger  vesseb  may  also 
become  the  seat  of  erosion  or  rupture.  After  death  the  bronchial  mucosa  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  swollen,  bleeds  easily,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  color — soon 
becoming  decidedly  pale.  In  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  lung 
cavity  may  contain  a  ruptured  aneurysm,  or  mere  ulceration  of  an  exposed 
vessel  may  be  observed.  I  have  witnessed  small,  daiic  red,  dense  masses  in 
the  air-sacs  scattered  throughout  the  lung  whence  came  the  hemorrhage. 
Doubtless  these  are  blood-coagula,  which  result  from  the  clotting  of  the  blood 
after  the  latter  has  been  carried  into  the  alveoli.  Various  associated  lesions 
may  be  observed. 

Etiology. — (1)  Pulmonary  Aflectiona. — (a)  Pulmonary  congestion  from 
whatever  source  may  result  in  hemoptysis,  usually  of  small  amount.  There 
are  many  causes  that  excite  congestion  of  the  lungs,  some  of  which  reside 
in  adjacent  organs,  it  being  common  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  par- 
ticularly in  disease  of  the  mitral  segments.  That  form  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion which  is  associated  with  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  primary 
active  congestion  due  to  inhalation  of  hot  air,  irritating  substances,  and  violent 
physical  exercise,  may  also  result  in  hemorrhage.  (6)  Hemorrhagic  infarction 
may  lead  to  slight  hemoptysis  (vide  Pulmonary  Embolism),  (c)  Croupous 
Pneumonia. — In  this  disease  hemorrhage  is  caused  by  rupture  of  the  capillaries, 
and  the  blood,  when  exi>ectorated,  has  undergone  a  change  and  become  rusty 
colored,  (d)  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — ^This  is  pre-eminently  the  most  com- 
mon cause.  Of  5302  ca.ses  analyzed  by  the  writer,  hemoptysis  was  found  in 
1950,  or  36.6  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  hemorrhages  due  to  tuber- 
culosis are  less  apt  to  take  place  in  higher  altitudes  than  at  sea-level;  but,  as 
pointe<i  out  by  Bonney,'  they  are  decidedly  more  severe  and  associated  with 
more  shock  when  they  occur.  Hemorrhage  may  take  place  early  when  it 
originates  from  a  sharply  limited  and  minute  tuberculous  focus,  and  it  may  also 

»  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  Berlin,  May  28,  1914. 

'  Pulmonary  TubercuUms  and  its  'Complications^  p.  130. 
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be  attributable  to  congestion.  Undoubtedly  its  exact  source  is  the  mucoa 
of  the  small  bronchi ;  later  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  ulceration  of  in 
artery  or  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysmal  sac  that  has  its  seat  in  a  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  After  the  tuberculous  cavities  have  healed,  calcareout 
masses  are,  from  time  to  time,  expectorated,  together  with  more  or  less  blood. 
(e)  Ulcers  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  or  Bronchi. — ^Rarely,  ulcers  in  adjacent 
structures  erode  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  cause  copious 
and  speedily  fatal  hemorrhages.  Osier  observed  a  fatal  hemorrhage  in  a  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema.  (/)  Fibrinous  bronchitis  induces 
hemoptysis  by  rupturing  the  capillaries  in  the  bronchial  mucosa  at  the  time  of 
separation  of  the  bronchial  casts,  {g)  Carcinoma  of  the  lung  produces  frequent 
expectoration  of  blood,  (h)  Gangrene  and  abscess  of  the  lung,  (i)  ParasUes 
(Para^onimus  westermanii).     (j)  Injuries  to  the  thorax. 

(2)  Diseases  of  Other  Organs  than  the  Long. — (a)  Affections  of  the  heart 
act  as  a  cause,  and  especially  advanced  mitral  disease  with  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. It  not  infrequently  develops  during  the  stage  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion. In  a  preponderating  proportion  of  the  latter  instances  the  hemorrhage 
is  slight,  but  it  may  be  profuse  and  recur  at  intervab  for  many  years,  (b) 
Aneurysm  of  the  branches  of  the  -pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  (usually  with  rupture  of  its  coats)  is  a  rare  cause  of  hemoptysis. 

(3)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  purpura  hemorrhagica,  scurvy,  anemia, 
hemophilia,  and  malignant  forms  of  certain  acute  infectious  diseases  {e.  g,,  yellow 
fever),  cause  hemoptysis.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  hemonliages  are  due 
either  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  vessel  walls  or  to  the  tendency  to  spcHi- 
taneous.  hemorrhage  that  occurs  in  the  blood  dyscrasia. 

(4)  Vicarious  hemoptysis  is  not  uncommon  during  menstruation  or  when 
amenorrhea  is  present.  Unless  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  regular  menses 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly,  and  is  of  the  same  significance  as  when  taking 
place  in  the  male. 

(5)  Arthritic  (Gouty)  Endarteritis. — According  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
this  is  a  common  cause  of  recurring  hemorrhages  in  aged  persons. 

Symptoms. — Hemoptysis  is  so  commonly  a  symptom  of  that  most 
frequent  and  dread  disease,  phthisis,  as  to  raise  suspicions  of  the  latter  in  the 
minds  of  the  laity  and  physicians  as  soon  as  it  occurs.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  note,  first,  the  features  of  hemoptysis  when  dej)endent  upon 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  then  to  point  out  its*  clinical  i>eculiarities  when 
due  to  other  conditions. 

In  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis  hemoptysis  develops  suddenly  as  a 
rule,  a  warw,  .mlinc  taate,  lasting  hut  a  few  moments,  generally  preceding  the 
expectoration  of  blood.  The  blood  is  coughed  up,  and  the  bleeding  may  last 
only  a  few  minutes  or  may  continue  for  days,  the  sputum  being  apt  to  remain 
blood-stained  for  a  longer  period.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  hemorrhage, 
however  slight,  is  to  alarm  the  patient,  inducing,  besides  mental  agitation, 
cardiac  palpitation  and  other  nervous  concomitants.  A  small  hemorrhage 
is  not  attended  with  any  other  results,  hut  large  ones  give  rise  to  the  symptoms 
of  ahock,  combined  with  those  of  symptomatic  anemia.  When  the  hemorrhage 
is  large,  blood  to  the  amount  of  a  mouthful  may  be  ejected  with  each  cough, 
and  in  these  instances  the  effect  of  the  profuse  bleeding  is  evidenced  by  such 
symptoms  as  vertigo,  syncope,  cold  extremities,  excessive  pallor,  j)erspiration, 
and  a  rapid,  small,  feeble  pulse.  This  is  followed,  if  the  attack  does  not  prove 
speedily  fiital,  by  considerable  restlessness,  and  later  not  infrequently  by  mild 
delirium  and  more  or  less  fever. 

In  comparatively  rare  instances  the  same  patient  has  a  single  hemorrhage; 
more  frequently  he  has  several  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals.     I^arge  or  small 
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bleedings  may  precede  by  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  any  rational  symptoms 
or  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  such  instances  the  pre-existence 
of  latent  foci  of  disease  may  be  assumed. 

In  quantity  the  hemorrhage  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  less  than  an  ounce 
to  a  pint  or  more.  In  advanced  cases  in  which  cavities  have  formed  large 
vessels  may  become  eroded,  followed  by  copious  and  dangerous  hemorrhage. 
Fatal  hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  a  ci^vity  without  the  occurrence  of 
hemoptysis,  as  in  a  case  dissected  by  Osier  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  the  blood  discharged  are  mainly  as  follows: 
bright  color,  very  frothy  (being  mixed  with  air),  and  not  clotted.  In  the  case 
of  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  a  large  cavity  the  blood  may,  rarely,  pour 
forth  in  a  free,  dark  stream. 

Physical  Signs. — ^These  are,  for  the  most  part,  negative.  Quite  com- 
monly moist  bronchial  r&les  are  audible  on  auscultation;  palpation  and  per- 
cussion should  not  be  practised  either  during  or  immediately  after  the  hem- 
optysis. 

Hemop^sis  Not  Dae  to  Pulmonary  Taberculosis. — (a)  In  affections  of  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves,  especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  hemorrhage  from  the 
bronchi  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  way  in  which  these  lesions  lead  to  pulmonary 
congestion  (vide  Discussion  of  Organic  Affections  of  the  Heart).  During  the 
progress  of  these  cases  hemorrhages  often  occur  at  considerable  intervals;  they 
may  either  be  slight,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  or  quite  free,  extending  over 
periods  of  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

(6)  As  a  rule,  in  the  beginning  small  hemorrhages  occur  for  several  weeks 
from  pressure  of  an  aneurysmal  dilatcUion  upon  the  bronchial  mucosa,  or  there 
may  be  weeping  of  blood  through  the  exposed  layers  of  fibrin  composing  the 
walls  of  the  sac.  The  bleeding-point  can  be  discovered  with  the  laryngoscope, 
when  an  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  or  of  the  aorta  impinges  upon  the  trachea. 
A  large  and  often  quickly  fatal  hemorrhage  occurs  from  rupture  into  the 
respiratory  tract. 

(c)  Arthritic  hemoptysis  b  undoubtedly  associated  with  gouty,  degener- 
ative changes  in  the  terminal  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  though  no  coarse 
pulmonary  lesions  are  induced  by  the  recurring  hemorrhages.  Although 
the  hemorrhages  may  occur  at  intervals  for  years,  as  a  rule  they  finally  become 
arrested,  and  only  rarely  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  I  have  never  observed  this 
form  of  hemoptysis  occurrtng  indei>endently  of  chronic  bronchitis.  In  emphy- 
sema  and  chronic  bronchitis  small  hemorrhages  may  occur,  and  occasionally 
coagula  in  the  form  of  casts  are  formed  in  the  bronchi  and  afterward  ejected. 
It  is  probable  that  the  source  of  the  large  bleedings  is  an  ulcer  in  the  bronchial 
mucosa. 

(d)  The  hemoptysis  that  is  connected  with  the  menstrual  function  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  I  saw  recently  a  patient  in  whom  free  bleeding  has  occurred 
at  intervals  of  four  weeks  for  a  couple  of  years,  with  an  absence  of  the  menses. 
In  another  instance,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Byers,  recurring  hemorrhages  of  the 
lungs  took  place  instead  of  the  regular  menstrual  discharge  for  three  suc- 
cessive months,  and  a  comparatively  rapid  and  fatal  form  of  phthisis  was 
develope<l. 

(e)  The  preceding  group  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those  cases  in  which 
trivial  bronchial  hemorrhdges  sometimes  occur,  and  in  delicate,  hysteric 
females.  Although  these  bleedings  are  accompanied  by  cough,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  upon  careful  examination,  that  the  blood  comes  from  the 
upper  air-passages. 

(/)  Hemoptysis  may  result  from  severe  injuries  inflicted  up)on  the  thorax, 
and  last  for  days. 
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ig)  Parasitic  hemoptysis  due  to  Paragonimus  weslermaniL  The  sputum 
resembles  that  of  lobar  pneumonia  with  intermittent  hemoptysis. 

{h)  A  person  may  have  a  single  or  many  recurring  attacks  of  hemoptysis 
vdthovi  assignable  cause,  if  we  except  severe  muscular  strain  or  intense  mental 
excitement.  Although  pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not  supervene  in  in- 
stances of  this  sort,  yet  not  a  few  may  be  excited  by  a  permanently  limited 
tuberculous  focus  which  may  be  indeterminable  by  the  usual  methods  of 
examination.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  cure  result  from  an  active  course 
of  treatment  with  appropriate  hygienic  measures.  In  well-marked  instances 
of  this  kind  a  complete  arrest  of  the  trouble  resulted  from  a  change  of  climate. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  reliable  diagnosis  necessitates  the  ex- 
clusion of  hemorrhage  from  the  higher  air-passages,  pharynx,  esophagus,  and 
stomach.  In  epistaxis  the  blood  may  directly  enter  the  nasophar^'nx,  excite 
cough,  and  be  discharged  as  in  hemoptysis.  An  examination  of  the  nasal 
chambers  should  be  made  when  epbtaxis  is  suspected.  Bleeding  may  take 
place  from  the  gums,  from  chinks  in  the  pharynx,  or  from  varicose  veins.  If 
the  seat  of  the  bleeding  be  the  pharynx,  the  hemorrhage  is  not  free,  the  blood 
being  commingled  with  a  preponderating  proportion  of  mucus;  if  from  the 
gums,  it  may  be  more  copious  (as  in  ptyalism  or  scurvy).  An  inspection  of 
the  mouth  will  decide  the  question.  Strumpell  distinguishes  hysteric  hemop- 
tysis by  the  smaller  bleedings,  the  absence  of  pus  elements,  and  the  large 
amount  of  squamous  epithelium,  leptothrix,  and  the  food-renmants  present. 

Hemoptysis  must  be  distinguished  from  hematemesis  (g,  v.). 

Prognosis. — The  gravest  apprehensions  are  constantly  entertained  by 
sufferers  from  hemoptysb,  but  immediately  fatal  results  are  of  rare  occurrence; 
and  of  this  fact  the  patient  should  be  repeatedly  assured  by  his  physician.  In 
case,  however,  of  thoracic  aneurysm  the  consequences  of  hemoptysis  are  fatal. 
With  reference  to  the  effect  of  hemoptysis  upon  tuberculous  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, opinions  differ  widely.  Prior  to  the  existence  of  cavities  it  often  exerts 
a  favorable  influence  up>on  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cavities  exist, 
an  opp>osite  effect  is  observed.  Some  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  bronchi 
below  the  point  of  bleeding  and  into  the  air-cells,  causing  at  times  irritation 
and  even  lobular  inflammation.  Thus  hemorrhages  may  aid  in  rendering  the 
tissues  susceptible  to  tuberculous  infection.  In  cases  of  profuse  hemorrhage, 
due  to  the  erosion  of  large  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  phthisical  ca\i- 
ties,  death  may  he  suddenly  induced,  and  is  caused  largely  by  inundation  of  the 
lung  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  respiration.  Fatal  hemorrhages  are 
less  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex.* 

Treatment. — Since  the  hemorrhage  is  ascribable  to  (1)  congestion  of 
the  bronchial  mucosa,  (2)  erosion  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  (3)  blood-changes, 
obviously  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  must  be  modified  according  to  the 
character  of  the  causative  condition. 

In  many  instances  of  hemoptysis  due  to  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucosa 
the  hemorrhages  are,  comparatively  speaking,  slight;  hence,  apart  from  keep- 
ing the  patient  at  absolute  rest  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  cessation  of  the  bleeding,  little  treatment  is  recjuired.  If  free,  the  physician's 
aim  should  he  to  decrease  the  force  of  the  heart's  contraction,  and  to  acconiplL<h 
this  end  the  patient  should  he  placed  in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  change  his 
position  nor  to  sp(^ak  above  a  whisper.  The  patient  should  lie  on  the  diseased 
side  (if  this  be  known).  The  affected  side  of  the  chest  may  be  strapped  with 
adhesive  plaster.  Neumann  observed  that  the  tendency  to  bleeding  stopped 
at  once,  in  some  cases,  after  the  patients  were  alloweil  to  get  up  out  of  IkhI. 
The  diet  should  be  li^ht,  nutritious,  and  non-stimulating,  all  hot  drinks  and 

^  Trans.  Amer.  Climat.  Assoc,  19()9,  27,  by  the  wTiter. 
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alcoholics  being  prohibited.  Among  cardiac  sedatives  employed  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  and  lowering  the  blood-pressure 
are  the  ice-bag  to  the  precordia,  and  aconite  and  other  arterial  sedatives  in- 
ternally. Arthur  Foxwell  recommends  venesection  in  cases  in  which  verums 
congestion  is  present,  and  also  lays  stress  upon  measures  that  confine  the  blood 
to  the  systemic  circulation — i.  e,,  nutritious  food,  large  doses  of  the  nitrites, 
hot  foot-baths,  leeches  to  the  anus,  and  ligatures  applied  to  the  thighs  and  arms. 
Brown,  Otis,  and  others  advise  that  the  blood-pressure  be  frequently  observed, 
and  if  found  to  be  high,  nitrite  of  sodium  or  nitroglycerin  should  be  employed. 
The  pulmonary  capillaries  may  also  be  effectually  depleted  by  the  use  of  salmes. 
I  have  found  dry  cupping  over  the  chest  of  the  greatest  service  in  cases  depend- 
ent upon  congestion.  Eating  ice  and  partaking  freely  of  iced  drinks  are  also 
useful  measures.  Miiller  commends  intravenous  saline  infusion  to  promote 
coagulation.  Blood-serum  or  normal  horse-serum  may  be  used  with  die  same 
object  in  view.  A  preparation  of  blood-platelets  is  upon  the  market  as  well  as 
dried  horse-serum,  bodi  of  which  lessen  bleeding  time.  Hemoptysis  is  usually 
accompanied  by  cough  that  constantly  disturbs  the  vascular  serenity  and  excites 
fresh  bleeding;  it  demands  opium  or  morphin  (hypodermically).  Wiggers 
advocates  pituitary  therapy  because  this  glandular  substance  raises  systemic 
but  lowers  pulmonary  blood-pressure.  Amyl  nitrite  in  doses  of  from  3  to  9 
minims  often  promptly  arrests  the  bleeding  by  causing  an  immediate  fall  in 
blood^ressure  at  the  bleeding  points,  "thus  giving  time  for  clotting  to  take 
place"  (Calvert).  If  the  bronchial  passages  of  the  well  lung  are  filling  with 
blood,  causing  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  it  is  best  to  turn  the  patient  on  the  dis- 
eased side  with  his  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  (Bums) . 

When  hemoptysis  is  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  hearty  the  main 
indication  is  to  strengthen  that  organ  by  bodily  rest  and  quiet  and  by  the  use 
of  cardiac  tonics,  especially  digitalis.  In  a  patient  of  my  own,  suffering  from 
hemoptysis  due  to  mitral  regurgitation,  the  bleedings  are  readily  controlled  by 
the  free  use  of  digitalis. 

When  in  thoracic  aneurysm  or  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  blood  is 
ejected  in  mouthfub,  we  may  safely  infer  that  erosion  of  a  vessel  or  rupture  of 
the  aneurysm  has  taken  place.  Here  the  object  is  to  bring  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus  that  will  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  Perfect  quiet  in  the 
horizontal  position  tends  to  allay  the  vascular  excitement,  and  the  induction 
of  fainting  by  venesection  is  a  measure  worthy  of  a  trial.  Opium  is  contra- 
indicated  in  these  cases,  since  if  cough  be  checked  inundation  of  the  bronchial 
system  with  the  blood  (the  chief  danger)  or  aspiration-pneumonia  will  be 
favored.  R.  H.  Babcock  gives  an  immediate  injection  of  atropin  sulphate 
(gr.  3^  to  ^'j)  when  hemorrhage  occurs  from  a  cavity.  In  repeated  or  severe 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  all  reporters  are  imited  in  expounding  the  splendid 
results  obtained  from  inducing  artificial  pneumothorax. 

In  all  instances  of  hemoptysis  treatment  should  not  end  with  cessation  of 
the  hemorrhage.  A  tendency  to  recurrence  is  manifested  in  many  cases, 
and  for  small,  repeated  hemorrhages  emetin  hydrochlorid  may  prove  of  ser- 
vice. The  patient  should  not  be  allowed. to  indulge  in  a  stimulating  diet; 
he  should  eschew  tobacco  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  avoid  all  physical  and 
mental  strain.  Every  source  of  bronchial  irritation  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  attacks  of  bronchitis,  however  mild,  should  receive  the  most 
careful  attention.  A  climate  far  removed  from  the  seaside  is  best.  Moderate 
exercise  is  serviceable,  as  well  as  a  liberal  amount  of  nutritious  food. 
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PULMONARY  EMBOLISM 

{Hemorrhagic  Infarction;  Embolism  of  the  Lungs) 

Pathology. — Embolic  infarctions  are  firm,  airless,  brown  or  Uadi« 
wedge-shaped  masses,  with  their  bases  usually  at  the  pleura,  which  sood 
becomes  lustreless  and  covered  with  fibrin.  The  infarctions  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  and  may  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  lobe;  in  most  cases,  bow- 
ever,  their  size  equals  that  of  a  walnut.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  at  the 
back  of  the  lower  lobe.  The  microscope  shows  the  presence  of  leukocytes  and 
red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  air-cells  and  in  the  alveolar  septa.  Collateral  con- 
gestion and  edema  are  frequent  concomitants,  and,  rarely,  pneumonic  consoli- 
dation. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  produced  by  the  blocking  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  by  an  embolus  or  thrombus.  When  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  feeble,  hemorrhagic  infarction  may  be  the  result  of  stasis,  and  this 
is  probably  the  most  frequent  form.  It  is  met  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  abo 
in  mitral  affections.  The  plug  that  occludes  the  blood-vessel  may  be  composed 
of  leukocytes,  as  in  leukemia,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the  emboli  are  the 
thrombi  in  the  right  heart,  in  consequence  of  dilatation,  and  in  the  systemic 
veins.  Infectious  emboli,  resulting  in  abscesses,  occur  {vide  Abscess  of  the 
Lungs).  An  embolism  of  placental  cells  in  cases  of  eclampsia  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  met  with  during  the  puerperium  as  well  as  following  operaticms, 
particularly  on  the  abdomen  (366  in  439  cases  on  record — Petren).  Occlusion 
of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  cuts  off  completely  the  circulation  to  the 
territory  supplied  by  that  branch,  and  hemorrhagic  infarction  occurs — venous 
extravasation,  with  expression  of  air. 

Symptoms. — Not  all  infarctions  give  rise  to  symptoms;  on  the  contrary, 
occlusion  of  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  usually  terminates  life 
speedily.  The  latter  accident  occurs  not  infrequently  in  connection  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  and  if  death  be  not  the  immediate  result  or  if  a 
narrower  branch  be  occluded,  alarming  symptoms  ensue,  such  as  syncope, 
dyspnea y  pain  in  the  side,  and  convulsions  with  unconsciousness.  The  first 
and  most  distressing  symptom  is  dyspnea,  attended  by  frantic  efforts  at  breath- 
ing and  by  great  mental  anxiety.  Occasionally  hemoptysis  is  an  early  symptom, 
and  of  primary  significance  if  it  occur  in  a  patient  suffering  from  mitral  disease. 
Cough  usually  supervenes,  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  dark,  gelat- 
inous, mucoid  masses.  Large  lymph-cells  containing  blood-corpuscles  are 
found  in  the  sputum,  most  commonly  in  instances  of  organic  cardiac  affec- 
tions. 

The  physical  signs  may  either  l)e  negative — as,  for  example,  when  the 
infarctions  are  small  or  deeply  located — or  they  may  give  information  as  to 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  affected  part.  When  present  they  are  those  of 
sharply  localized  consolidation  (increased  fremitus,  i>ercussion-dulness,  moist 
rales,  bronchial  or  broncho  vesicular  breathing).  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  many  cases  the  physical  signs  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  associated  conditions. 
such  as  bronchitis,  edema,  or  collateral  consolidation.  The  appearance  of 
the  friction-sound  in  the  course  of  suspected  cases  is  a  great  aid  in  diagnosis. 
The  hrarfs  action  becomes  enfeebled,  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cool  and  fre(iuently  bedewed  with  cold  sweat.  Fcrrr 
may  eitluT  be  present  at  the  onset  or  absent  throughout.  The  signs  of  embolic 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  will  be  elsewhere  detailed  (ride  Pulmonary  Abscess). 

Diagnosis. — To  establish  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  embolism  there 
must  be  a  clear  history  of  some  etiologic  condition,  and  the  sudden  api)earance 
of  such  symptoms  as  (iysj)iiea,  cough,  blomly  expectoration  (in  particular). 
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chest  pain,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsions,  corroborated  by  the  physical 
signs  of  a  sharply  defined  spot  or  spots  of  consolidation. 

The  prognosis  differs  with  the  character  of  the  primary  condition.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  grave,  though  the  absorption  of  an  embolism,  fol- 
lowed by  the  disapp>earance  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  is  not  impossible.  In 
case  death  does  not  occur  soon,  infarcts  may  give  rise  to  abscess  or  gangrene, 
due  either  to  bacteria  in  an  original  embolus  or  to  their  entrance  through  the 
air-passages.  In  other  cases  an  infarct  may  undergo  fibroid  change  and  con- 
traction, and  may  even  calcify. 

Treatment. — Beyond  procuring  absolute  rest  of  the  body  and  a  relief 
from  the  distressing  symptoms,  the  treatment  should  be  aimed  at  the  affections 
on  which  this  form  of  embolism  depends.  Dyspnea  and  paih  may  require 
the  hypodermic  use  of  atropin  and  morphin,  preferably  in  combination. 
Heroin  relieved  the  dyspnea  in  one  of  my  cases. 


CHRONIC  INTERSTrnAL  PNEUMONIA 

(Fibroid  Induration;  Cirrhana  of  the  Lung) 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  -fibrous  or  connective  tissue.  It  may  occur  as  a  primary  or  as  a 
secondary  affection. 

Pathology. — Two  leading  forms  may  be  recognized:  (a)  Local,  and  (6) 
diffuse,  though  these  do  not  demand  separate  description.  It  is  a  unilateral 
affection,  and  the  lung  of  the  side  involved  is  much  shrunken.  It  lies  tightly 
against  the  spine,  and  has  frequently  been  overlooked.  The  heart  is  drawn 
toward  the  affected  side  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  enlarged, 
principally  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery 
is  the  seat  of  atheromatous  change.  The  other  lung  is  overdistended  (com- 
pensatory emphysema)  and  may  encroach  upon  the  mediastinum.  Intrapleural 
and  pleuropericardial  adhesions  may  be  exceedingly  firm  and  thick  or  only 
moderately  so.  The  cut  surface  of  the  affected  lung  is  hard,  dry,  airless, 
shiny,  and  usually  light  gray  in  color  (rarely  reddish  yellow),  and  the  lung 
tissue  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The  blood-vessels  and  bronchi  may  be 
observed  gaping  in  the  cut  section.  Cavities  may  be  due  to  bronchiectasis 
or  to  the  superaddition  of  a  tuberculous  process.  Phthisical  cavities  may  often 
be  discriminated  by  their  usual  situation  at  the  extreme  apex. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  almost  invariably  secondary,  and  very  gen- 
erally accompanies  prolonged  inflammatory  and  chiefly  local  changes  in  the 
lungs.  It  may  also  follow  acute  inflammatory  processes.  Examples  of  local- 
ifed  interstitial  pneomonia  are  seen  in  connection  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, emphysema,  syphilis,  hydatids,  and  fibroid  induration  secondary 
to  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

Diffuse  interstitial  pneamonia  has  a  variety  of  causes:  (a)  It  may  follow 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  cases  in  which  resolution  is  delayed,  and  here  the 
fibrinous  exudate  filling  the  air-cells  becomes  organized  into  connective  tissue. 
Fibrous  tissue  is  also  substituted  for  the  alveolar  walls.  The  condition  is 
exeeeilingly  rare. 

(6)  Pneumonia,  appearing  as  a  complication  in  influenza,  is  very  liable 
to  prmiuce  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia. 

(c)  The  disease  may  also  result  from  atelectasis  due  to  compression,  as 
by  aneurysms  or  neoplasms. 
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(d)  It  most  frequently,  however,  follows  bnmchopneunumia  of  either  acute 
or  subacute  form  (Charcot).  The  process  starts  in  the  bronchi  and  extends 
to  the  surrounding  lung  tissue,  until  finally  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  an  entire 
limg,  may  become  involved.  Tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  also  leads  to 
the  production  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  but  here  the  process  is  a  conservati\'e 
one  {vide  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis),  and  hence  is  not  to  be  classed  with  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia. 

(e)  The  initial  lesions  may  be  located  in  the  adherent  pleura,  with  secondaiy 
involvement  of  the  lung,  connective-tissue  bands  extencQng  into  its  substance. 
The  bronchi  are  inflamed  and  sometimes  dilated. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may,  however,  exist  without  implicatioo 
of  the  pleura,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  primacy  of  pleural  thickenings  cannot 
be  granted  without  reserve  when  they  form  a  part  of  the  lesions  of  fibroid 
induration. 

The  various  forms  of  the  disease  thus  far  described  arise  secondarily.  It 
may  also  occasionally  originate  as  a  primary  affection  (1)  from  the  inhalation 
of  different  forms  of  dust  (vide  Pneumonokoniosis).  (2)  Delafield  describes 
"a  special  form  of  lobar  pneumonia."  He  contends  that  lobar  pneumonia 
terminates  only  in  resolution  or  in  death,  and  that  this  special  disease,  with 
its  production  of  newly-formed  connective  tissue,  is  a  distinct  form  of  inflamma- 
tion.  The  variety  described  by  Delafield  runs  a  subacute  or  even  chronic 
course,  and  terminates  by  crisis.  It  is  an  exudative  inflammation^  with  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  from  the  onset.  The  consolidated  areas  are  not  so 
large  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  sections  lack  the  granular  character  of 
the  latter. 

Symptoms. — ^The  patient  suffers  from  cough,  which  increases  in  intensity 
with  the  progress  of  the  affection.  There  is  a  mucous,  seromuoous,  or  (rarely) 
bloody  expectoration;  dyspnea  occurs  early,  and  frequently  is  present  only 
on  ascending  heights;  uneasiness,  or  even  pain,  over  the  side  of  the  chest 
involved  may  be  experienced.  In  cases  in  which  the  bronchi  become  dilated 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  bronchiectasis  are  superinduced.  The  general 
symptoms  consist  merely  in  a  loss  of  flesh  and  of  strength.  Feter  is  altogether 
absent. 

Physical  ^\gn&.— Inspection —The  chest  wall  of  the  affected  side  is  re- 
tracted, while  the  healthy  lung  is  enlarged  (compensatory  emphysema).  The 
spinal  column  is  curved  laterally.  The  affected  side  is  fixed  during  respiration, 
and  the  heart  is  displaced  by  traction  toward  the  affected  side.  If  the  left 
lung  he  involved,  the  apex-beat  will  be  displaced  to  the  left  and  slightly  up- 
ward; if  the  right,  the  apex-beat  will  be  observed  to  the  right  of  its  normal 
position.  The  ribs  approximate,  thus  obliterating  the  interspaces,  and  the 
shoulder  droops  over  the  shrunken  chest  wall. 

Palpation. — The  tactile  fremitus  is  usually  increased;  if  the  pleura  be 
much  implicated  or  thickened,  however,  fremitus  may  be  decreased.  Palpa- 
tion disc()V(»rs  no  expansile  motion. 

Percussion. — The  percussion-note  varies.  Dulness  is  common,  owing  to 
consolidation  of  the  lung,  but  flatness  is  sometimes  met  ^nth,  and  a  tym- 
panitic or  amphoric  note  is  occasionally  elicited  over  a  dilated  bronchus. 

Auscultation. — The  breathing  is  bronchial  or  more  or  less  sonorous  as 
a  rule,  and  over  bronchiectatic  cavities  it  is  cavernous  or,  rarely,  amphoric. 
Near  the  base  it  is  frequently  feeble,  distant,  or  even  altogether  suppressed. 
Subcrepitant,  sonorous,  sibilant,  or  gurgling  rales  may  be  audible,  and  dry, 
creaking,  or  leathery  friction-sounds  may  also  be  heard. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  chronic,  lasting 
over  many  years.     Death  may  result  from  an  intercurrent  attack  of  acute 
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pneumonia  affecting  the  other  lung.  The  disease  always  shortens  life,  and  may 
be  the  direct  cause  of  death.  Rarely  a  fatal  issue  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart,  followed  by  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Treatment. — ^The  condition  is  incurable.  The  patient  should,  how- 
ever, be  placed  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  and  if  practicable  he  should 
make  a  permanent  change  of  climate.  A  suitable  resort  should  be  selected 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  the  general  nutrition 
of  the  patient.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to  the  associated  bronchitis, 
as  well  as  to  any  symptoms  that  may  arise  during  acute  exacerbations. 


PULMONARY  ATELECTASIS 

(CoUapae  of  the  Lungs;  Compression  of  the  Lungs) 

Definition. — Atelectasis  of  the  lungs  is  a  condition  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  air  from  the  air-cells — a  state  directly  the  opposite  of  emphy- 
sema.   The  air  disappears  largely  in  consequence  of  the  process  of  absorption. 

Pathology. — The  affected  lung  spots  sink  in  water,  being  non-crepitant. 
They  present  through  the  pleura  a  bluish-red  tint,  and  on  cross-section  a  brown- 
ish-red color.  The  surface  of  the  affected  areas  is  smooth  and  depressed. 
The  bronchi  supplying  the  collapsed  parts  may  be  occluded  by  inflammatory 
products,  but,  as  shown  by  Legendre  and  Bailly,  the  air-cells  involved  may  be 
inflated  by  means  of  a  blowpipe. 

Apart  from  more  or  less  capillary  distention,  there  are  no  histologic  changes 
in  the  atelectatic  areas. 

Etiology. — The  condition  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  newborn,  and 
is  then  due  to  defective  respiration.  When  acquired,  however,  there  are  three 
modes  of  production:  (1)  The  first  step  consists  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
plugging  of  the  smaller  bronchi  with  mucopus  and  other  products  of  bronchial 
inflammation.  If  complete,  air  can  no  longer  enter  on  inspiration,  and  as 
the  contained  air  gradually  becomes  absorbed  atelectasis  is  the  natural  result. 
This  condition  is  very  commonly  associated  with  bronchopneumonia,  especially 
in  children.  New  growths  may  occlude  the  smaller  bronchi  and  produce  a 
similar  result.  (2)  A  frequent  mode  of  origin  is  through  compression  of  the 
lungs,  resulting  from  positive  intrathoracic  pressure,  after  the  normal  con- 
tractility of  the  lung  has  been  overcome.  Instances  of  this  may  be  produced 
by  pleural  effusion,  hydrothorax,  pneumothorax  (artificially  induced  pneumo- 
thorax), pericardial  effusion,  great  cardiac  hy[>ertrophy,  a  solid  tumor,  or  an 
aneurysm  of  the  arch.  Not  infrequently  abdominal  tumors,  excessive  meteor- 
ism,  and  ascites  make  sufficient  upward  pressure  against  the  diaphragm  to 
cause  compression  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  (3)  Conditions  that  weaken 
and  obstruct  the  inspiration  may  produce  this  disease,  such  as  certain  brain 
affections,  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  paralysis  of  the  chest  walb. 
Thoracic  deformities  may  produce  pulmonary  atelectasis,  and  in  extreme 
grades  of  kyphoscoliosis  the  lung  occupying  the  side  correspwnging  to  the 
convexity  of  the  spinal  column  is  small.  While  the  lung  expansion  and  the 
growth  of  the  organ  are  greatly  interfered  with,  true  atelectasis  rarely  occurs 
from  this  cause,  particularly  if  the  condition  arises  in  youth,  owing  to  the 
natural  retractility  of  the  lung.  Among  conditions  arising  from  deformities 
of  the  chest  is  the  so-called  aplasia  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  is  a  secondary  condition,  and  its  symptoms  are 
very  generally  veiled  by  those  of  the  primary  disease.  It  arises  frequently  in 
34 
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the  course  of  bronchopneumonia,  but  passes  unnoticed  unless  it  becomes 
very  extensive.  Respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  upper  and  anterior  portions 
of  the  lungs,  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  is  laborious.  The  pttUe  is  small, 
rapid,  and  feeble;  the  skin  s^urface,  esF>ecially  that  of  the  extremities,  is  cool. 

The  form  presenting  the  most  tj'pical  symptoms  is  that  occurring  in  the 
newborn.  It  is  evidenced  by  shallow ,  rapid  breathing,  lividity,  cold  extremities^ 
a  faint  whining  cry,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  by  evidences  of  motor  irritation, 
such  as  muscular  twitching  and  convulsions.  Congenital  anomalies  of  the  cir- 
culatory organs  are  associated. 

Physical  Signs. — \Mien  it  involves  a  goodly  portion  of  the  lower  lobes 
posteriorly,  as  frequently  happens,  there  is  marked  retraction  during  in- 
spiration over  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  due  partly  to  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  partly  to  the  contractile  efforts  of  the  diaphragm.  Dul- 
ness  on  percussion  is  only  revealed  when  the  atelectasis  is  extensive,  and  the 
tactile  fremitus,  though  very  various,  is  generally  decreased  or  even  absent. 
Localized  compensatory  emphysema  may  present  semitympanitic  resonance 
over  small  areas  of  collapse. 

Auscultation  shows  a  greatly  diminished  or  absent  vesicular  murmur, 
and,  if  the  area  of  collapse  be  large,  bronchial  breathing.  Among  associated 
sounds  is  the  subcrepitant  r&le  due  to  bronchopneumonia,  and,  indeed,  capillar^' 
bronchitis  and  atelectasb  are  often  combined,  there  being,  moreover,  no  reliable 
signs  that  will  separate  them  clinically. 

The  aplasia  of  the  lung  that  is  produced  by  spinal  curvature  (kyphoscoliosis) 
richly  deserves  brief  separate  description,  owing  to  its  clinical  importance. 
In  manv  instances  the  chest  is  more  or  less  twisted  on  its  own  axis,  shortened 
in  the  vertical  diameter,  and  thoroughly  fixed.  Under  these  circumstances 
lung  expansion  is  impossible,  and  hence  respiration  is  purely  diaphragmatic. 
In  many  other  patients  life  may  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  nothing 
more  being  observed  than  slightly  labored  breathing.  Such  persons,  however, 
upon  prcat  physical  exertion  suffer  urgent  dyspnea,  and  the  development  of 
an  onlinary  bronchitis  may  lead  to  similar  results,  and  even  to  speedy  death. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  localized  emphysema,  combined  with 
those  of  more  or  less  compression  of  the  lungs.  There  is  an  extension  of  the 
cardiac  dulncss  to  the  right,  and  other  evidence  of  right  ventricular  enlarge- 
ment, to  which  may  succeed  dilatation  with  its  usual  clinical  events.  Death 
is  not  rarely  due  to  this  failure  of  compensation. 

Autopsies  have  shown  the  lungs  to  he  small  and  more  or  less  compressed, 
some  portions  being  almost  airless.  Areas  of  emphysema  are  often  associated. 
The  right  ventricle  may  be  hypertrophied  merely,  or  dilatation  may  also  have 
taken  phice.  Congenital  atelectasis,  by  keeping  up  high  pulmonary  pressure, 
may  lead  to  persistence  of  the  ductus  Botalli  and  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Diagnosis. — Atelectasis  may  be  distinguished  from  /o6or  pneumonia 
by  the  absence  of  an  initial  rigor,  fever,  crepitant  rales,  and  the  pain  of  the  latter 
disease,  and  by  the  characteristic  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  chest  and  the  smaller  areas  of  dulness. 

PIruritic  effusion  gives  a  flat  percussion-note,  the  upper  level  of  which 
varies  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient — a  sign  that  is  wanting  in 
atelectasis. 

Prognosis. — When  the  condition  is  limited  to  small  areas  it  is  rarely 
serious,  l)ut  eciually  seldom  does  extensive  atelectasis  lead  to  recovery.  The 
outlook  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  associated  affections; 
thus,  when  secondary  to  whooping-cough  and  wide-spread  bronchopneumonia 
it  is  very  fatal.  Other  diseases  that  may  complicate  and  increase  the  gravity 
of  the  atelectasis  are  pleurisy  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     On  the  other  hand. 
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compensating  emphysema  often  coexists,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  salutary  in 
its  effects.  When  due  to  compression  by  pyopneumothorax,  tumors,  and  the 
like,  the  prognosis  is  especially  gloomy. 

The  treatment  corresponds  with  that  of  the  primary  disease.  Capillary 
bronchitis,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  followed  by  collapse  of  the  lobules,  must 
receive  active  treatment,  and  prophylactic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance.  The  patient  should  be  instructed  to  practice  full  inspiration  at 
regular  intervals;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  continuously  in  the  dorsal 
decubitus,  but  should  change  his  position  frequently.  Another  useful  pre- 
ventive measure  is  the  use  of  cold  shower-baths  (i.  e,,  a  stream  of  cold  water 
poured  over  the  region  of  the  neck),  and  this  can  sometimes  be  depended  upon 
as  a  curative  agency  when  the  condition  already  exists.  Tonics  and  the  judi- 
cious use  of  stimulants,  together  with  a  nourishing  diet,  are  invariably  required. 
I  have  also  seen  good  results  follow  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air  and  of 
oxygen. 

In  kyphoscoliosis  tepid  baths  are  indicated.  The  heart  condition  demands 
careful  attention,  and  cardiac  stimulants  are  to  be  resorted  to  at  the  first  loss 
of  compensation  or  when  compensation  faik  to  become  established. 


EMPHYSEMA 


Definition. — In  general,  this  term  implies  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
interstitial  alveolar  tissue.  As  applied  to  the  lungs,  however,  two  forms 
are  recognized:  (1)  Interlobular,  and  (2)  Vesicular,  an  abnormal  dilatation 
of  the  alveoli. 

INTERLOBULAR  EMPHYSEMA 

This  is  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  the  air  contained  in  the 
lung  escaping  into  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Among  its  causes 
are :  (a)  Injuries  of  the  lung  (usually  by  a  fractured  rib  and  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest);  (6)  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  as  in  whooping-cough;  and 
rarely  defecation,  parturition,  and  hysteric  convulsions.  When  arising  in 
this  way  its  favorite  situation  is  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  lobe. 

Pathology. — In  the  interlobular  septa  immediately  beneath  the  pleura 
air-bubbles  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  arranged  in  well-defined  rows.  The 
pulmonary  pleura  may  become  detached,  and  the  air-tumors  may  then  be- 
come as  large  as  an  English  walnut  or  even  of  greater  size.  Unlike  the  condi- 
tion in  vesicular  emphysema,  these  sacs  are  freely  movable,  and  the  air  may 
find  its  way  from  the  root  of  the  lung  into  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue, 
and  thence  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 
Rarely  these  air-sacs  perforate  the  pleura,  setting  up  pneumothorax,  with  or 
without  pleuritis. 

Interlobular  emphysema  is  sometimes  associated  with  advanced  vesicular 
emphysema. 

VESICULAR  EMPHYSEMA 

{Alveolar  Edasis) 

Definition. — Dilatation  or  enlargement  of  the  alveoli  and  infundibular 
passages. 

Varieties. — The  cases  are  classified  into:  (1)  Compensating,  (2)  Hyper- 
trophic, and  (3)  .Atrophic  forms. 
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COMPENSATING   EBiPHYSEBIA 

This  variety  is  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  lung,  and  arises  in  oonsequenoe 
of  pathologic  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  same  organ  that  prevent  full  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  on  inspiration.  Hence  a  vicarious  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  air-cells  is  observed  in  circumscribed  morbid  processes  such  as  occur  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  lobular  pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  and  pleuris3''  with  ad- 
hesions (particularly  when  the  latter  is  situated  at  the  inferior  border  of  the 
lung).  An  entire  lung,  unaffected  by  the  primary  disease,  may  be  the  seat  of 
compensating  emphysema  when  the  causal  disease  invades  the  whole  or  a 
greater  portion  of  the  other  lung,  as  in  cirrhosis,  extensive  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
lobar  pneumonia,  and  pyopneumothorax.  When,  however,  the  latter  condi- 
tions are  confined  to  a  portion  of  one  lung,  the  remainder  of  the  same  organ 
becomes  distended  also.  The  term  acute  emphysema  is  applicable  to  many  of 
the  cases. 

As  a  rule,  this  pulmonary  change  is  physiologic  and  beneficial;  only  rarely 
secondary  atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  develops. 

Symptom^s  are  not  presented  by  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
met  with  in  compensating  emphysema.  The  condition  is  sometimes  recogniz- 
able by  means  of  the  usual  physical  signs,  but  even  these  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  Fortunately,  its  existence  may  be  safely  inferred  when  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  local  causative  diseases  (broncho- 
pneumonia, pulmonary  tuberculosis,  pleurisy,  lobar  pneumonia). 

HYPERTROPHIC   EMPHYSEBIA 

Nature  of  Emphysema. — The  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  a  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  lungs,  and,  the  latter  condition  being  the  result  of  overstretch- 
ing, the  contractile  energy  of  the  lungs  is  in  great  part  destroyed;  hence  they 
become  permanently  enlarged.  We  may  in  some  cases  account  for  the  loss 
of  elasticity  in  the  lungs  by  the  operation  of  causes  that  produce  an  abnormal 
degree  of  stretching,  either  temporarily  or  constantly;  but  under  these  cir- 
cumstances emphysema  would  be  developiHl  despite  the  pre-existence  of  normal 
contractility  of  the  lung.  In  true  emphysema,  however,  which  develops  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  in  life,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  retractile 
energy  is  defective  (probably  a  congenital  condition),  and  hence  in  such  cases 
the  action  of  the  usual  causal  factors  will  speedily  engender  overdistention, 
or  emphysema  may  develop  even  in  the  absence  of  causative  influences.  In 
these  instances  there  is  probably  a  quantitative  as  well  as  a  qualitative  defect 
in  the  elastic-tissue  element  of  the  lungs. 

Pathology. — The  thorax  is  enlarged  (barrel  shaped),  and  upon  remo^^ng 
the  sternum  the  lungs  are  found  completely  to  fill  the  mediastinum,  and  do 
not  retract  as  in  health.  They  present  a  pale,  anemic  api>earance,  althougli 
pigmented  patches  and  streaks  may  be  noted.  To  the  touch  they  appear 
soft  and  feathery,  though  dry.  They  readily  pit  on  pressure  (a  leading  charac- 
teristic). 

Iniinediately  beneath  the  pleura  enlarged  air-cells  can  be  distinguished 
niacroscopically.  At  the  anterior  borders  a  series  of  air-blebs,  resembling  a 
frog's  hmg,  may  In*  observed.  The  pleura  is  pale,  and  in  patches  the  pigment 
may  be  absent  {Virch()ir\s  albinijftn). 

Upon  microscopic  examination  it  is  observed  that  the  dilatation  starts  in 
the  infundibular  and  alveolar  passages.  The  septa  are  partially  obliterated, 
the  alveolar  walls  thinned,  and,  lastly,  perforated,  while  in  consequence  of 
these  changes  the  air-cells  comnmnicate  with  one  another,  forming  larger  or 
smaller  air-sacs.     The  process  is  an  atrophic  one,  the  smaller  elastic  fibers 
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disappearing,  while  the  larger  become  less  prominent  and  often  ruptured. 
After  the  latter  changes  have  begun  the  capillaries  likewise  disapp>ear,  and 
the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  though  in  the 
larger  bullte  a  pavement  layer  is  retained.  The  smooth  muscular  element  may 
also  occasionally  be  found  hypertrophied  (Rindfleisch).  The  clinical  phenom- 
ena probably  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  capillary  blood-vessel  system  and  col- 
lateral h>T)eremia  of  the  larger  bronchial  vessels. 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  usually  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation. 
The  smaller  tubes  may  be  dilated  (bronchiectasis),  and  hyperplasia  of  the  peri- 
bronchial connective  tissue  may  be  associated.  The  diaphragm  is  lowered 
and  the  subjacent  viscera  correspondingly  depressed. 

Physiologic  Pathology. — The  heart  is  pushed  downward  and  somewhat 
backward.  The  right  side  shows  well-marked  changes;  the  cavities  are 
dilated  and  hypertrophied,  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation; 
and  in  long-standing  cases  hypertrophy  of  the  left  chambers  may  also  develop. 
The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  are  enlarged  and  the  seat  of  athero- 
matous degeneration.  The  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  viscera  present  the  changes 
that  belong  to  chronic  venous  engorgement. 

Etiology. — The  affection  is  often  secondary  to,  and  develops  in  consequence 
of,  other  affections  of  the  lung — notably  whooping-cough  and  chroflic  bronchitis, 
particularly  the  dry  form.  The  disease  is  attributable  to  the  mechanical 
influences  to  which  the  alveolar  walls  are  subjected  during  respiration.  This 
abnormal  strain  attends  inspiration  to  some  extent,  but  mainly  expiration, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  egress  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  with 
increased  intra-alveolar  air-pressure.  The  increased  tension  in  the  air-cells 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  severe  and  persistent  cough,  the  air  being 
thus  driven  into  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  forcibly  expanding  them  and  causing 
emphysema.     Syphilis  and  alcoholism  are  among  the  recognized  causes. 

Bronchial  asthma,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  exit  of  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  produces  during  the  attacks  an  acute  emphysema  that  may  result 
finally  in  a  condition  of  i)ermanent  overdistention.  Certain  occupations, 
such  as  blowing  wind-instruments,  or  those  that  entail  severe  muscular  strain 
(e.  g.  blacksmi thing),  act  as  predisposing  causes.  Edsall's  studies,  however, 
show  that  glass-blowers  and  players  on  wind  instruments  are  not  especially 
liable.  The  disease  is  often  hereditary.  During  advanced  years  the  lung 
elasticity  often  diminishes,  and  as  a  consequence  a  disposition  to  emphysema 
is  engendered.  On  the  other  hand,  emphysema  is  not  infrequently  met  with 
in  children,  and  in  such  there  may  be  a  temporary  respite,  with  a  recurrence 
at  a  later  period.  An  emphysematous  tendency  also  results  from  congestion 
of  the  lungs  associated  with  mitral  valvular  disease. 

Clinical  History. — In  nearly  all  cases  the  disease  develops  insidiously, 
the  symptoms  being  gradually  added  to  those  of  the  primary  affections  (chronic 
bronchitis,  asthma,  etc.).  When  due  to  occupation  its  development  is  also 
slow,  and  not  infrequently  its  origin  dates  back  to  childhood  or  beyond  the 
recollection  of  the  patient,  llarely  it  may  exhibit  a  more  acute  development, 
e.  g.,  after  whooping-cough. 

The  first  symptom  is  a  variable  degree  of  dyspnea,  and  to  this  may  be 
ad<led  temporary  cyanosis  and  cough.  The  severity  of  the  dyspnea  varies 
with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  air-cells,  even  though  additionally  ag- 
gravated by  the  coexistence  of  the  primary  disease.  The  labored  breathing 
is  shown  particularly  in  expiration,  and,  as  in  asthma,  in  which  the  alveolar 
spaces  are  acut(»ly  dist(»nded,  so  in  emphysema  the  rhythm  of  the  respiration 
is  changed.  The  inspiration  is  shortened,  and  the  expiration  is  greatly  pro- 
longed and  accompanied  by  wheezing  when  chronic  bronchitis  coexists. 
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be  attributable  to  congestion.  Undoubtedly  its  exact  source  is  the  mucoai 
of  the  small  bronchi ;  later  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  ulceration  of  an 
artery  or  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysmal  sac  that  has  its  seat  in  a  brandi  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  After  the  tuberculous  cavities  have  healed,  calcareous 
masses  are,  from  time  to  time,  expectorated,  together  with  more  or  less  blood. 
(e)  Ulcers  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  or  Bronchi, — Rarely,  ulcers  in  adjacent 
structures  erode  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  cause  copious 
and  speedily  fatal  hemorrhages.  Osier  observed  a  fatal  hemorrhage  in  a  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema.  (/)  Fibrinous  bronchitis  induces 
hemoptysis  by  rupturing  the  capillaries  in  the  bronchial  mucosa  at  the  time  of 
separation  of  the  bronchial  casts,  (g)  Carcinoma  of  the  lung  produces  frequent 
expectoration  of  blood,  (h)  Gangrene  and  abscess  of  the  lung,  (i)  Parasites 
{Paragonimus  west^rmanii),     {j)  Injuries  to  the  thorax. 

(2)  Diseases  of  Other  Organs  than  the  Lung. — (a)  Affections  of  the  heart 
act  as  a  cause,  and  especially  advanced  mitral  disease  with  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. It  not  infrequently  develops  during  the  stage  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion. In  a  preponderating  proportion  of  the  latter  instances  the  hemonhage 
is  slight,  but  it  may  be  profuse  and  recur  at  intervak  for  many  years,  (fr) 
Aneurysm  of  the  branches  of  the  ptdmonary  artery  and  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  (usually  with  rupture  of  its  coats)  is  a  rare  cause  of  hemoptysis. 

(3)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  purpura  hemorrhagica^  scurvy^  anemia, 
hemophilia,  and  malignant  forms  of  certain  acute  infectious  diseases  (e.  g,,  yellow 
fever),  cause  hemoptysis.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  hemorrhages  are  due 
either  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  vessel  walk  or  to  the  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous, hemorrhage  that  occurs  in  the  blood  dyscrasia. 

(4)  Vicarious  hemoptysis  is  not  uncommon  during  menstruation  or  when 
amenorrhea  is  present.  Unless  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  regular  menses 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly,  and  is  of  the  same  significance  as  when  taking 
place  in  the  male. 

(5)  Arthritic  (Gouty)  Endarteritis. — According  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
this  is  a  common  cause  of  recurring  hemorrhages  in  aged  persons. 

Symptoms. — Hemoptysis  is  so  commonly  a  symptom  of  that  most 
frequent  and  dread  disease,  phthisis,  as  to  raise  suspicions  of  the  latter  in  the 
minds  of  the  laity  and  physicians  as  soon  as  it  occurs.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  note,  first,  the  features  of  hemoptysis  when  dej)endent  upon 
pulmonary  tul)erculosis,  and  then  to  point  out  its*  clinical  peculiarities  when 
due  to  other  conditions. 

In  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis  hemoptysis  develops  suddenly  as  a 
rule,  a  warm,  saline  taste,  lasting  but  a  few  moments,  generally  preceding  the 
expectoration  of  blood.  The  blood  is  coughed  up,  and  the  bleeding  may  last 
only  a  few  minutes  or  may  continue  for  days,  the  sputum  being  apt  to  remain 
blood-stained  for  a  longer  period.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  hemorrhage, 
however  slijj:ht,  is  to  alarm  the  patient,  inducing,  besides  mental  agitation, 
cardiac  palpitation  and  other  nervous  concomitants.  A  small  hemorrhage 
is  not  attended  with  any  other  results,  hut  large  ones  give  rise  to  the  symptoms 
of  shock,  combined  with  those  of  symptcrmatic  anemia.  When  the  hemorrhage 
is  large,  blood  to  the  amount  of  a  mouthful  may  be  ejected  with  each  cough, 
and  in  these  instances  the  effect  of  the  profuse  bleeding  is  evidenced  by  such 
symptoms  as  vertigo,  syncope,  cold  extremities,  excessive  pallor,  perspiration, 
and  a  rapid,  small,  feeble  pulse.  This  is  followed,  if  the  attack  does  not  prove 
speedily  fatal,  by  considerable  restlessness,  and  later  not  infrequently  by  mild 
delirium  and  more  or  less  fever. 

In  comparatively  rare  instances  the  same  patient  has  a  single  hemorrhage; 
more  frequently  he  has  several  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals.     Large  or  small 
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bleedings  may  precede  by  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  any  rational  symptoms 
or  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  such  instances  the  pre-existence 
of  latent  foci  of  disease  may  be  assumed. 

In  quantity  the  hemorrhage  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  less  than  an  ounce 
to  a  pint  or  more.  In  advanced  cases  in  which  cavities  have  formed  large 
vessels  may  become  eroded,  followed  by  copious  and  dangerous  hemorrhage. 
Fatal  hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  a  ci^vity  without  the  occurrence  of 
hemoptysis,  as  in  a  case  dissected  by  Osier  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  the  blood  discharged  are  mainly  as  follows: 
bright  color,  very  frothy  (being  mixed  with  air),  and  not  clotted.  In  the  case 
of  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  a  large  cavity  the  blood  may,  rarely,  pour 
forth  in  a  free,  dark  stream. 

Physical  Signs. — ^These  are,  for  the  most  part,  negative.  Quite  com- 
monly moist  bronchial  r&les  are  audible  on  auscultation;  p>alpation  and  per- 
cussion should  not  be  practised  either  during  or  immediately  after  the  hem- 
optysb. 

Hemop^sis  Not  Dae  to  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — (a)  In  affections  of  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves,  especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  hemorrhage  from  the 
bronchi  is  not  imcommon,  and  the  way  in  which  these  lesions  lead  to  pulmonary 
congestion  (vide  Discussion  of  Organic  Affections  of  the  Heart).  During  the 
progress  of  these  cases  hemorrhages  often  occur  at  considerable  intervals;  they 
may  either  be  slight,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  or  quite  free,  extending  over 
periods  of  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

(6)  As  a  rule,  in  the  beginning  small  hemorrhages  occur  for  several  weeks 
from  pressure  of  an  aneurysmal  dilatation  upon  the  bronchial  mucosa,  or  there 
may  be  weeping  of  blood  through  the  exposed  layers  of  fibrin  composing  the 
walls  of  the  sac.  The  bleeding-point  can  be  discovered  with  the  laryngoscope, 
when  an  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  or  of  the  aorta  impinges  upon  the  trachea. 
A  large  and  often  quickly  fatal  hemorrhage  occurs  from  rupture  into  the 
respiratory  tract. 

(c)  Arthritic  hemoptysis  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  gouty,  degener- 
ative changes  in  the  terminal  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  though  no  coarse 
pulmonary  lesions  are  induced  by  the  recurring  hemorrhages.  Although 
the  hemorrhages  may  occur  at  intervals  for  years,  as  a  rule  they  finally  become 
arrested,  and  only  rarely  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  I  have  never  observed  this 
form  of  hemoptysis  occurring  independently  of  chronic  bronchitis.  In  emphy- 
sema  and  chronic  bronchitis  small  hemorrhages  may  occur,  and  occasionally 
coagula  in  the  form  of  casts  are  formed  in  the  bronchi  and  afterward  ejected. 
It  is  probable  that  the  source  of  the  large  bleedings  is  an  ulcer  in  the  bronchial 
mucosa. 

(d)  The  hemoptysis  that  is  connected  with  the  menstrual  function  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  I  saw  recently  a  patient  in  whom  free  bleeding  has  occurred 
at  intervals  of  four  weeks  for  a  couple  of  years,  with  an  absence  of  the  menses. 
In  another  instance,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Byers,  recurring  hemorrhages  of  the 
lungs  took  place  instead  of  the  regular  menstrual  discharge  for  three  suc- 
cessive months,  and  a  comparatively  rapid  and  fatal  form  of  phthisis  was 
developed. 

{e)  The  preceding  group  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those  cases  in  which 
trivial  bronchial  hemorrhages  sometimes  occur,  and  in  delicate,  hysteric 
females.  Although  these  bleedings  are  accompanie<i  by  cough,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  upon  careful  examination,  that  the  blood  comes  from  the 
upp<»r  air-passages. 

(/)  Hemoptysis  may  result  from  setere  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  thorax, 
and  last  for  days. 
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(g)  Parasitic  hemoptysis  due  to  Paragonimus  tDestermanii.  The  sputum 
resembles  that  of  lobar  pneumonia  with  intermittent  hemoptysis. 

(h)  A  person  may  have  a  single  or  many  recurring  attacks  of  hemopt^'sb 
ivithout  assignable  cause,  if  we  except  severe  muscular  strain  or  intense  mental 
excitement.  Although  pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not  supervene  in  in- 
stances of  this  sort,  yet  not  a  few  may  be  excited  by  a  permanently  limited 
tuberculous  focus  which  may  be  indeterminable  by  the  usual  methods  of 
examination.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  cure  result  from  an  active  course 
of  treatment  with  appropriate  hygienic  measures.  In  well-marked  instances 
of  this  kind  a  complete  arrest  of  the  trouble  resulted  from  a  change  of  dimate. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — A  reliable  diagnosis  necessitates  the  ex- 
clusion of  hemorrhage  from  the  higher  air-passages,  pharynx,  esophagus,  and 
stomach.  In  epistaxis  the  blood  may  directly  enter  the  nasopharynx,  excite 
cough,  and  be  discharged  as  in  hemoptysis.  An  examination  of  the  naal 
chambers  should  be  made  when  epistaxis  is  suspected.  Bleeding  may  take 
place  from  the  gums,  from  chinks  in  the  pharynx,  or  from  varicose  veins.  If 
the  seat  of  the  bleeding  be  the  pharynx,  the  hemorrhage  b  not  free,  the  blood 
being  commingled  with  a  preponderating  proportion  of  mucus;  if  from  the 
gums,  it  may  be  more  copious  (as  in  ptyalism  or  scurvy).  An  inspection  cl 
the  mouth  will  decide  the  question.  Striimpell  distinguishes  hysteric  hemc^ 
tysis  by  the  smaller  bleedings,  the  absence  of  pus  elements,  and  the  large 
amount  of  squamous  epithelium,  leptothrix,  and  die  food-renmants  present 

Hemoptysis  must  be  distinguished  from  hematemesis  {q.  v,). 

Prognosis. — The  gravest  apprehensions  are  constandy  entertained  by 
sufferers  from  hemoptysis,  but  immediately  fatal  results  are  of  rare  occuirenoe; 
and  of  this  fact  the  patient  should  be  repeatedly  assured  by  his  physician.  In 
case,  however,  of  thoracic  aneurysm  the  consequences  of  hemoptysis  are  fatal 
With  reference  to  the  effect  of  hemoptysis  upon  tuberculous  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, opinions  differ  widely.  Prior  to  the  existence  of  cavities  it  often  exerts 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cavities  exist, 
an  opposite  effect  is  observed.  Some  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  bronchi 
below  the  point  of  blee<Hng  and  into  the  air-cells,  causing  at  times  irritation 
and  even  lobular  inflammation.  Thus  hemorrhages  may  aid  in  rendering  the 
tissues  susceptible  to  tuberculous  infection.  In  cases  of  profuse  hemorrhage, 
due  to  the  erosion  of  large  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  phthisical  ca\i- 
ties,  death  may  he  suddenly  induced,  and  is  caused  largely  by  inundation  of  the 
lung  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  respiration.  Fatal  hemorrhages  are 
less  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex.^ 

Treatment. — Since  the  hemorrhage  is  ascribable  to  (1)  congestion  of 
the  bronchial  mucosa,  (2)  erosion  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  (3)  blood-changes, 
obviously  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  must  be  modified  according  to  the 
character  of  the  causative  condition. 

In  many  instances  of  hmwptys^is  due  to  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucosa 
the  hemorrhap:os  are,  comparatively  speaking,  slight;  hence,  apart  from  keep- 
inj^  the  patient  at  absolute  rest  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  cessation  of  th(»  bleeding,  little  treatment  is  required.  If  free,  the  physician's 
aim  should  he  to  decrease  the  force  of  the  heart's  contraction,  and  to  accomplish 
this  end  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  change  his 
position  nor  to  sp(»ak  above  a  whisper.  The  patient  should  lie  on  the  diseased 
side  (if  this  be  known).  The  affected  side  of  the  chest  may  be  strapped  with 
adhesive  plaster.  Neumann  observed  that  the  tendency  to  bleeding  stopped 
at  once,  in  some  cases,  after  the  patients  were  allowed  to  get  up  out  of  IhmI. 
The  diet  should  be  li^ht,  nutritious,  and  non-stimulating,  all  hot  drinks  and 

*  Trans.  Atrier.  Climnt.  Assoc. ^  1909,  27,  by  the  writer. 
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alcoholics  being  prohibited.  Among  cardiac  sedatives  employed  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  and  lowering  the  blood-pressure 
are  the  ice-bag  to  the  precordia,  and  aconite  and  other  arterial  sedatives  in- 
ternally. Arthur  Foxwell  recommends  venesection  in  cases  in  which  venous 
congestion  is  present,  and  also  lays  stress  upon  measures  that  confine  the  blood 
to  the  systemic  circulation — i,  e.,  nutritious  food,  large  doses  of  the  nitrites, 
hot  foot-baths,  leeches  to  the  anus,  and  ligatures  applied  to  the  thighs  and  arms. 
Brown,  Otis,  and  others  advise  that  the  blood-pressure  be  frequently  observed, 
and  if  found  to  be  high,  nitrite  of  sodium  or  nitroglycerin  should  be  employed. 
The  pulmonary  capillaries  may  also  be  effectually  depleted  by  the  use  of  salines. 
I  have  found  dry  cupping  over  the  chest  of  the  greatest  service  in  cases  depend- 
ent upon  congestion.  Eating  ice  and  partaking  freely  of  iced  drinks  are  also 
useful  measures.  Miiller  commends  intravenous  saline  infusion  to  promote 
coagulation.  Blood-serum  or  normal  horse-serum  may  be  used  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  A  preparation  of  blood-platelets  is  upon  the  market  as  well  as 
dried  horse-serum,  both  of  which  lessen  bleeding  time.  Hemoptysis  is  usually 
accompanied  by  cough  that  constantly  disturbs  the  vascular  serenity  and  excites 
fresh  bleeding;  it  demands  opium  or  morphin  (hypodermically).  Wiggers 
advocates  pituitary  therapy  because  this  glandular  substance  raises  systemic 
but  lowers  pulmonary  blood-pressure.  Amyl  nitrite  in  doses  of  from  3  to  9 
minims  often  promptly  arrests  the  bleeding  by  causing  an  immediate  fall  in 
blood-pressure  at  the  bleeding  points,  "thus  giving  time  for  clotting  to  take 
place"  (Calvert).  If  the  brondiial  passages  of  the  well  lung  are  filling  with 
blood,  causing  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  it  is  best  to  turn  the  patient  on  the  dis- 
eased side  with  his  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  (Bums). 

When  hemoptysis  is  associated  with  organic  disease  of  ike  heart,  the  main 
indication  is  to  strengthen  that  organ  by  bodily  rest  and  quiet  and  by  the  use 
of  cardiac  tonics,  especially  digitalis.  In  a  patient  of  my  own,  suffering  from 
hemoptysis  due  to  mitral  regurgitation,  the  bleedings  are  readily  controlled  by 
the  free  use  of  digitalis. 

When  in  thoracic  aneurysm  or  advanced  ^pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  blood  is 
ejected  in  mouthfuls,  we  may  safely  infer  that  erosion  of  a  vessel  or  rupture  of 
the  aneurysm  has  taken  place.  Here  the  object  is  to  bring  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus  that  will  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  Perfect  quiet  in  the 
horizontal  position  tends  to  allay  the  vascular  excitement,  and  the  induction 
of  fainting  by  venesection  is  a  measure  worthy  of  a  trial.  Opium  is  contra- 
indicated  in  these  cases,  since  if  cough  be  checked  inundation  of  the  bronchial 
system  with  the  blood  (the  chief  danger)  or  aspiration-pneumonia  will  be 
favored.  R.  H.  Babcock  gives  an  immediate  injection  of  atropin  sulphate 
(gr.  37^  to  ^'y)  when  hemorrhage  occurs  from  a  cavity.  In  repeated  or  severe 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  all  reporters  are  united  in  expounding  the  splendid 
results  obtained  from  inducing  artificial  pneumothorax. 

In  all  instances  of  hemoptysis  treatment  should  not  end  with  cessation  of 
the  hemorrhage.  A  tendency  to  recurrence  is  manifested  in  many  cases, 
and  for  small,  repeated  hemorrhages  emetin  hydrochlorid  may  prove  of  ser- 
vice. The  patient  should  not  be  allowed. to  indulge  in  a  stimulating  diet; 
he  should  eschew  tobacco  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  avoid  all  physical  and 
mental  strain.  Every  source  of  bronchial  irritation  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  attacks  of  bronchitis,  however  mild,  should  receive  the  most 
careful  attention.  A  climate  far  removed  from  the  seaside  is  best.  Moderate 
exercise  is  serviceable,  as  well  as  a  liberal  amount  of  nutritious  food. 
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PULMONARY  EMBOLISM 

{Hemorrhagic  Infarction;  Embolism  of  the  Lungs) 

Pathology. — Embolic  infarctions  are  firm,  airless,  brown  or  bhd[, 
wedge-shaped  masses,  with  their  bases  usually  at  the  pleura,  which  sood 
becomes  lustreless  and  covered  with  fibrin.  The  infarctions  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  and  may  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  lobe;  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, their  size  equals  that  of  a  walnut.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  at  the 
back  of  the  lower  lobe.  The  microscope  shows  the  presence  of  leukocytes  and 
red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  air-cells  and  in  the  alveolar  septa.  Collateral  con- 
gestion and  edema  are  frequent  concomitants,  and,  rarely,  pneumonic  consoli- 
dation. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  produced  by  the  blocking  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  by  an  embolus  or  thrombus.  When  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  feeble,  hemorrhagic  infarction  may  be  the  result  of  stasis,  and  this 
is  probably  the  most  frequent  form.  It  is  met  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  also 
in  mitral  affections.  The  plug  that  occludes  the  blood-vessel  may  be  composed 
of  leukocytes,  as  in  leukemia,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the  emboli  are  the 
thrombi  in  the  right  heart,  in  consequence  of  dilatation,  and  in  the  systemic 
veins.  Infectious  emboli,  resulting  in  abscesses,  occur  (vide  Abscess  of  the 
Lungs).  An  embolism  of  placental  cells  in  cases  of  eclampsia  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  met  with  during  the  puerperium  as  well  as  following  operations, 
particularly  on  the  abdomen  (366  in  439  cases  on  record — ^Petren).  Occlusion 
of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  cuts  off  completely  the  circulation  to  the 
territory  supplied  by  that  branch,  and  hemorrhagic  infarction  occurs — venous 
extravasation,  with  expression  of  air. 

Symptoms. — Not  all  infarctions  give  rise  to  symptoms;  on  the  contrary, 
occlusion  of  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  usually  terminates  Itfe 
speedily.  The  latter  accident  occurs  not  infrequently  in  connection  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  and  if  death  be  not  the  immediate  result  or  if  a 
narrower  branch  be  occluded,  alarming  symptoms  ensue,  such  as  syncope, 
dyspnea,  jmin  in  the  side,  and  eonrulsions  with  unconsciousness.  The  first 
and  most  distressing  symptom  is  dyspnea,  attended  by  frantic  efforts  at  breath- 
ing and  by  great  mental  anxiety.  Occasionally  hemoptysis  is  an  early  symptom, 
and  of  primary  significance  if  it  occur  in  a  patient  suffering  from  mitral  disease. 
Cough  usually  supervenes,  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  dark,  gelat- 
inous, mucoid  masses.  Large  lymph-cells  containing  blood-corpuscles  are 
found  in  the  sputum,  most  commonly  in  instances  of  organic  cardiac  affec- 
tions. 

The  physical  signs  may  either  be  negative — as,  for  example,  when  the 
infarctions  are  small  or  deeply  located — or  they  may  give  information  as  to 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  affected  part.  When  present  they  are  those  of 
sharply  localized  consolidation  (increased  fremitus,  percussion-dulness,  moist 
rales,  bronchial  or  broncho  vesicular  breathing).  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  many  cases  the  physical  signs  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  associated  conditions, 
such  as  bronchitis,  edema,  or  collateral  consolidation.  The  appearance  of 
the  friction-sound  in  the  course  of  suspected  cases  is  a  great  aid  in  diagnosis. 
The  hrarfs  action  V)ecomes  enfeebled,  the  jndsr  is  small  and  frequent,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cool  and  frequently  bedewed  with  cold  sweat.  Frrer 
may  either  be  present  at  the  onset  or  absent  throughout.  The  signs  of  embolic 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  will  be  elsewhere  detailed  (ride  Pulmonary  Abscess). 

Diagnosis. — To  establish  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  embolism  there 
must  \)v  a  clear  history  of  some  etiologic  condition,  and  the  sudden  app>earance 
of  such  symptoms  as  dyspnea,  cough,  bUxKly  expectoration  (in  particular). 
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chest  pain,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsions,  corroborated  by  the  physical 
signs  of  a  sharply  defined  spot  or  spots  of  consolidation. 

The  prognosis  differs  with  the  character  of  the  primary  condition.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  grave,  though  the  absorption  of  an  embolism,  fol- 
lowed by  the  disappearance  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  is  not  impossible.  In 
case  death  does  not  occur  soon,  infarcts  may  give  rise  to  abscess  or  gangrene, 
due  either  to  bacteria  in  an  original  embolus  or  to  their  entrance  through  the 
air-passages.  In  other  cases  an  infarct  may  undergo  fibroid  change  and  con- 
traction, and  may  even  calcify. 

Treatment. — Beyond  procuring  absolute  rest  of  the  body  and  a  relief 
from  the  distressing  symptoms,  the  treatment  should  be  aimed  at  the  affections 
on  which  this  form  of  embolism  depends.  Dyspnea  and  pahi  may  require 
the  hypodermic  use  of  atropin  and  morphin,  preferably  in  combination. 
Heroin  relieved  the  dyspnea  in  one  of  my  cases. 


CHRONIC  INTERSTmAL  PNEUMONIA 

(Fibroid  Indvration;  Cirrhons  of  the  Lung) 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue.  It  may  occur  as  a  primary  or  as  a 
secondarv  affection. 

Pathology. — ^Two  leading  forms  may  be  recognized:  (a)  Local,  and  (6) 
diffuse,  though  these  do  not  demand  separate  description.  It  is  a  unilateral 
affection,  and  the  lung  of  the  side  involved  is  much  shrunken.  It  lies  tightly 
against  the  spine,  and  has  frequently  been  overlooked.  The  heart  is  drawn 
toward  the  affected  side  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  enlarged, 
principally  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery 
is  the  seat  of  atheromatous  change.  The  other  lung  is  overdistended  (com" 
pensaiory  emphysema)  and  may  encroach  upon  the  mediastinum.  Intrapleural 
and  pleuroi>ericardial  adhesions  may  be  exceedingly  firm  and  thick  or  only 
moderately  so.  The  cut  surface  of  the  affected  lung  is  hard,  dry,  airless, 
shiny,  and  usually  light  gray  in  color  (rarely  reddish  yellow),  and  the  lung 
tissue  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The  blood-vessels  and  bronchi  may  be 
observed  gaping  in  the  cut  section.  Cavities  may  be  due  to  bronchiectasis 
or  to  the  superaddition  of  a  tuberculous  process.  Phthisical  cavities  may  often 
be  discriminated  by  their  usual  situation  at  the  extreme  apex. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  almost  invariably  secondary,  and  very  gen- 
erally accompanies  prolonged  inflammatory  and  chiefly  local  changes  in  the 
lungs.  It  may  also  follow  acute  inflammatory  processes.  Examples  of  local- 
ired  interstitial  pneomonia  are  seen  in  connection  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, emphysema,  syphilis,  hydatids,  and  fibroid  induration  secondary 
to  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

Diffuse  interstitial  pneumonia  has  a  variety  of  causes:  (a)  It  may  follow 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  cases  in  which  resolution  is  delayed,  and  here  the 
fibrinous  exudate  filling  the  air-cells  becomes  organized  into  connective  tissue. 
Fibrous  tissue  is  also  substituted  for  the  alveolar  walls.  The  condition  is 
exceedingly  rare. 

(6)  Pneumonia,  appearing  as  a  complication  in  influenza,  is  very  liable 
to  produce  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia. 

(c)  The  disease  may  also  result  from  atelectasis  due  to  compression,  as 
by  aneurysms  or  neoplasms. 
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((f)  It  most  frequently,  however,  follows  bronchopneumonia  of  either  ftcute 
or  subacute  form  (Charcot).  The  process  starts  in  the  bronchi  and  extends 
to  the  surrounding  lung  tissue,  until  finally  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  an  entire 
lung,  may  become  involved.  Tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  also  leads  to 
the  production  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  but  here  the  process  is  a  conservative 
one  {vide  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis),  and  hence  is  not  to  be  classed  with  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia. 

(e)  The  initial  lesions  may  be  located  in  the  adherent  pleura,  with  aeoondary 
involvement  of  the  lung,  connective-tissue  bands  extending  into  its  substance. 
The  bronchi  are  inflamed  and  sometimes  dilated. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may,  however,  exist  without  implication 
of  the  pleura,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  primacy  of  pleural  thickenings  cannot 
be  granted  without  reserve  when  they  form  a  part  of  the  lesions  of  fibroid 
induration. 

The  various  forms  of  the  disease  thus  far  described  arise  secondarily.  It 
may  also  occasionally  originate  as  a  primary  affection  (1)  from  the  inhalation 
of  different  forms  of  dust  {vide  Pneumonokoniosis).  (2)  Delafield  describes 
''a  special  form  of  lobar  pneumonia."  He  contends  that  lobar  pneumonia 
terminates  only  in  resolution  or  in  death,  and  that  this  special  disease,  widi 
its  production  of  newly-formed  connective  tissue,  is  a  distinct  form  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  variety  described  by  Delafield  runs  a  subacute  or  even  chronic 
course,  and  terminates  by  crisis.  It  is  an  exudative  inflammation,  with  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  from  the  onset.  The  consolidated  areas  are  not  so 
large  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  sections  lack  the  granular  character  of 
the  latter. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  suffers  from  cough,  which  increases  in  intensity 
with  the  progress  of  the  affection.  There  is  a  mucous,  seromucous,  or  (rarely) 
bloody  expectoration;  dyspnea  occurs  early,  and  frequently  is  present  only 
on  ascending  heights;  uneasiness,  or  even  pain,  over  the  side  of  the  chest 
involved  may  be  experienced.  In  cases  in  which  the  bronchi  become  dilated 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  bronchiectasis  are  superinduced.  The  general 
symptoms  consist  merely  in  a  loss  of  flesh  and  of  strength.  Fever  is  altogether 
absent. 

Physical  Signs.— Inspection.— The  chest  wall  of  the  affected  side  is  re- 
tracted, while  the  healthy  lung  is  enlarged  {compensatory  emphysema).  The 
spinal  column  is  curved  laterally.  The  affected  side  is  fixed  during  re.spiration. 
and  the  heart  is  displaced  by  traction  toward  the  affected  side.  If  the  left 
lung  he  involved,  the  apt»x-heat  will  be  displaced  to  the  left  and  slightly  up- 
ward; if  the  right,  the  apex-l>eat  will  he  observed  to  the  right  of  its  normal 
position.  The  ribs  approximate,  thus  obliterating  the  interspaces,  and  the 
shoulder  droops  over  the  shrunken  chest  wall. 

Palpation.— The  tactile  fremitus  is  usually  increased;  if  the  pleura  be 
much  implicated  or  thickened,  however,  fremitus  may  be  decreased.  Palpa- 
tion discovers  no  expansile  motion. 

Pcrcujt,yon. — The  percussion-note  varies.  Dulness  is  common,  owing  to 
consolidation  of  the  lung,  hut  flatness  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  a  tym- 
panitic or  amphoric  note  is  occasionally  elicited  over  a  dilated  bronchus. 

Awtrultation. — The  breathing  is  bronchial  or  more  or  less  sonorous  a^ 
a  rule,  and  over  bronchiectatic  cavities  it  is  cavernous  or,  rarely,  amphoric. 
Near  the  base  it  is  frequently  feeble,  distant,  or  even  altogether  suppressed. 
Subcrepitant,  sonorous,  sibilant,  or  gurgling  rales  may  be  audible,  and  dr>-. 
creaking,  or  leathery  friction-sounds  may  also  be  heard. 

Prognosis.— The  course  of  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  chronic,  lasting 
over  many  years.     Death  may  result  from  an  intercurrent  attack  of  acute 
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pneumonia  affecting  the  other  lung.  The  disease  always  shortens  life,  and  may 
be  the  direct  cause  of  death.  Rarely  a  fatal  issue  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart,  followed  by  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Treatment. — ^The  condition  is  incurable.  The  patient  should,  how- 
ever, be  placed  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  and  if  practicable  he  should 
make  a  permanent  change  of  climate.  A  suitable  resort  should  be  selected 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  the  general  nutrition 
of  the  patient.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to  the  associated  bronchitis, 
as  well  as  to  any  symptoms  that  may  arise  during  acute  exacerbations. 


PULMONARY  ATELECTASIS 

(Collapse  of  the  Lungs;  Compression  of  the  Lungs) 

Definition. — Atelectasis  of  the  lungs  is  a  condition  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  air  from  the  air-cells — a  state  directly  the  opposite  of  emphy- 
sema.   The  air  disappears  largely  in  consequence  of  the  process  of  absorption. 

Pathology. — ^Tlie  affected  lung  spots  sink  in  water,  being  non-crepitant. 
They  present  through  the  pleura  a  bluish-red  tint,  and  on  cross-section  a  brown- 
ish-red color.  The  surface  of  the  affected  areas  is  smooth  and  depressed. 
The  bronchi  supplying  the  collapsed  parts  may  be  occluded  by  inflammatory 
products,  but,  as  shown  by  Legendre  and  Bailly,  the  air-cells  involved  may  be 
inflated  by  means  of  a  blowpipe. 

Apart  from  more  or  less  capillary  distention,  there  are  no  histologic  changes 
in  the  atelectatic  areas. 

Etiology. — The  condition  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  newborn,  and 
is  then  due  to  defective  respiration.  When  acquired,  however,  there  are  three 
modes  of  production:  (1)  The  first  step  consists  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
plugging  of  the  smaller  bronchi  with  mucopus  and  other  products  of  bronchial 
inflammation.  If  complete,  air  can  no  longer  enter  on  inspiration,  and  as 
the  contained  air  gradually  becomes  absorbed  atelectasis  is  the  natural  result. 
This  condition  is  very  commonly  associated  with  bronchopneumonia,  especially 
in  children.  New  growths  may  occlude  the  smaller  bronchi  and  produce  a 
similar  result.  (2)  A  frequent  mode  of  origin  is  through  compression  of  the 
lungs,  resulting  from  positive  intrathoracic  pressure,  after  the  normal  con- 
tractility of  the  lung  has  been  overcome.  Instances  of  this  may  be  produced 
by  pleural  effusion,  hydro  thorax,  pneumothorax  (artificially  induced  pneumo- 
thorax), pericardial  effusion,  great  cardiac  hypertrophy,  a  solid  tumor,  or  an 
aneurysm  of  the  arch.  Not  infrequently  abdominal  tumors,  excessive  meteor- 
ism,  and  ascites  make  sufficient  upward  pressure  against  the  diaphragm  to 
cause  compression  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  (3)  Conditions  that  weaken 
and  obstruct  the  inspiration  may  produce  this  disease,  such  as  certain  brain 
affections,  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  paralysis  of  the  chest  walls. 
Thoracic  deformities  may  produce  pulmonary  atelectasis,  and  in  extreme 
grades  of  kyphoscoliosis  the  lung  occupying  the  side  corresponging  to  the 
convexity  of  the  spinal  column  is  small.  While  the  lung  expansion  and  the 
growth  of  the  organ  are  greatly  interfered  with,  true  atelectasis  rarely  occurs 
from  this  cause,  particularly  if  the  condition  arises  in  youth,  owing  to  the 
natural  retractility  of  the  lung.  Among  conditions  arising  from  deformities 
of  the  chest  is  the  so-called  aplasia  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  is  a  secondary  condition,  and  its  symptoms  are 
very  generally  veiled  by  those  of  the  primary  disease.  It  arises  frequently  in 
34 
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the  course  of  bronchopneumonia,  but  passes  unnoticed  unless  it  becomes 
very  extensive.  Respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  upper  and  anterior  portions 
of  the  lungs,  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  is  laborious.  The  pulse  is  smaD, 
rapid,  and  feeble;  the  skin  surface^  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  b  cool. 

The  form  presenting  the  most  t^-pical  symptoms  is  that  occurring  in  the 
newborn.  It  is  exidenced  by  shallow ,  rapid  breathing,  litidity,  cold  extremities, 
a  faint  whining  cry,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  by  evidences  of  motor  irritation, 
such  as  muscular  twitching  and  con\nilsions.  Congenital  anomalies  of  the  dr^ 
culatory  organs  are  associated. 

Physical  Signs. — When  it  involves  a  goodly  portion  of  the  lower  lobes 
posteriorly,  as  frequently  happens,  there  is  marked  retraction  during  in- 
spiration over  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  due  partly  to  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  partly  to  the  contractile  efforts  of  the  diaphragm.  Dul- 
ness  on  percussion  is  only  revealed  when  the  atelectasis  is  extensive,  and  the 
tactile  fremitus,  though  very  various,  is  generally  decreased  or  even  absent 
Localized  compensatory  emphysema  may  present  semitympanitic  resonance 
over  small  areas  of  collapse. 

Auscultation  shows  a  greatly  diminished  or  absent  vesicular  murmur, 
and,  if  the  area  of  collapse  be  large,  bronchial  breathing.  Among  associated 
sounds  is  the  subcrepitant  r&le  due  to  bronchopneumonia,  and,  indeed,  capillary- 
bronchitis  and  atelectasis  are  often  combined,  there  being,  moreover,  no  reliable 
signs  that  will  separate  them  clinically. 

The  aplnsia  of  the  lung  that  is  produced  by  spinal  curvature  (kyphoscoliosis) 
richly  deserves  brief  separate  description,  owing  to  its  clinical  importance. 
In  many  instances  the  chest  is  more  or  less  twisted  on  its  own  axis,  shortened 
in  the  vertical  diameter,  and  thoroughly  fixed.  Under  these  circumstances 
lung  expansion  is  impossible,  and  hence  respiration  is  purely  diaphragmatic. 
In  many  other  patients  life  may  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  nothing 
more  being  observed  than  slightly  labored  breathing.  Such  i)ersons,  however, 
upon  great  physical  exertion  suffer  urgent  dyspnea,  and  the  development  of 
an  ordinary  bronchitis  may  lead  to  similar  results,  and  even  to  speedy  death. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  localized  emphysema,  combined  w\xh 
those  of  more  or  less  compression  of  the  lungs.  There  is  an  extension  of  the 
cardiac  dulness  to  the  right,  and  other  evidence  of  right  ventricular  enlarge- 
ment, to  which  may  succeed  dilatation  with  its  usual  clinical  events.  Death 
is  not  rarely  due  to  this  failure  of  compensation. 

Autopsies  have  shown  the  lungs  to  be  small  and  more  or  less  compressiKl, 
some  portions  being  almost  airless.  Areas  of  emphysema  are  often  associated. 
The  right  ventricle  may  be  hyp>ertrophied  merely,  or  dilatation  may  also  have 
taken  phice.  Congenital  atelectasis,  by  keeping  up  high  pulmonary  pressure, 
may  lead  to  persistence  of  the  ductus  Botalli  and  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Diagnosis. — Atelectasis  may  be  distinguished  from  /o6ar  pneumonia 
by  the  absence  of  an  initial  rigor,  fever,  crepitant  rales,  and  the  pain  of  the  latter 
disease,  and  by  the  characteristic  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  chest  and  the  smaller  areas  of  dulness. 

Ph'uriiic  vffusiim  gives  a  flat  percussion-note,  the  upper  level  of  which 
varies  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient — a  sign  that  is  wanting  in 
atelectasis. 

Prognosis. — When  the  condition  is  limited  to  small  areas  it  is  rarely 
serious,  but  ecjually  seldom  does  extensive  atelectasis  lead  to  recovery.  The 
outlook  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  associated  affections: 
thus,  when  secondary  to  whooping-cough  and  wide-spread  bronchopneumonia 
it  is  very  fatal.  Other  diseases  that  may  complicate  and  increase  the  gravity 
of  the  atelectasis  are  pleurisy  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     On  the  other  hand, 
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compensating  emphysema  often  coexists,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  salutary  in 
its  effects.  When  due  to  compression  by  pyopneumothorax,  tumors,  and  the 
like,  the  prognosis  is  especially  gloomy. 

The  treatment  corresponds  with  that  of  the  primary  disease.  Capillary 
bronchitis,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  followed  by  collapse  of  the  lobules,  must 
receive  active  treatment,  and  prophylactic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance.  The  patient  should  be  instructed  to  practice  full  inspiration  at 
regular  intervals;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  continuously  in  the  dorsal 
decubitus,  but  should  change  his  position  frequently.  Another  useful  pre- 
ventive measure  is  the  use  of  cold  shower-baths  (t.  e.,  a  stream  of  cold  water 
poured  over  the  region  of  the  neck),  and  this  can  sometimes  be  depended  upon 
as  a  curative  agency  when  the  condition  already  exists.  Tonics  and  the  judi- 
cious use  of  stimulants,  together  with  a  nourishing  diet,  are  invariably  required. 
I  have  also  seen  good  results  follow  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air  and  of 
oxygen. 

In  kyphoscoliosis  tepid  baths  are  indicated.  The  heart  condition  demands 
careful  attention,  and  cardiac  stimulants  are  to  be  resorted  to  at  the  first  loss 
of  compensation  or  when  compensation  fails  to  become  established. 


EMPHYSEMA 


Definition. — In  general,  this  term  implies  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
interstitial  alveolar  tissue.  As  applied  to  the  lungs,  however,  two  forms 
are  recognized:  (1)  Interlobular,  and  (2)  Vesicular,  an  abnormal  dilatation 
of  the  alveoli. 

INTERLOBULAR  EMPHYSEMA 

This  is  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  the  air  contained  in  the 
lunp  escaping  into  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Among  its  causes 
are :  (a)  Injuries  of  the  lung  (usually  by  a  fractured  rib  and  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest);  (6)  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  as  in  whooping-cough;  and 
rarely  defecation,  parturition,  and  hysteric  convulsions.  When  arising  in 
this  way  its  favorite  situation  is  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  lobe. 

Pathology. — In  the  interlobular  septa  immediately  beneath  the  pleura 
air-bubbles  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  arranged  in  well-defined  rows.  The 
pulmonary  pleura  may  become  detached,  and  the  air-tumors  may  then  be- 
come as  large  as  an  English  walnut  or  even  of  greater  size.  Unlike  the  condi- 
tion in  vesicular  emphysema,  these  sacs  are  freely  movable,  and  the  air  may 
find  its  way  from  the  root  of  the  lung  into  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue, 
and  thence  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 
Rarely  these  air-sacs  perforate  the  pleura,  setting  up  pneumothorax,  with  or 
without  pleuritis. 

Interlobular  emphysema  is  sometimes  associated  with  advanced  vesicular 
emphysema. 

VESICULAR  EMPHYSEMA 

(Alwolar  EcloHs) 

Definition. — Dilatation  or  enlargement  of  the  alveoli  and  infundibular 
passages. 

Varieties. — The  cases  are  classified  into:  (1)  Compensating,  (2)  Hyper- 
trophic, and  (3)  Atrophic  forms. 
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COMPENSATING   EBSPHYSEHA 

This  variety  is  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  lung,  and  arises  in  Gonsequenoe 
of  pathologic  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  same  organ  that  prevent  full  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  on  inspiration.  Hence  a  vicarious  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  air-cells  is  observed  in  circumscribed  morbid  processes  such  as  occur  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  lobular  pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  and  pleurisy  with  ad- 
hesions (particularly  when  the  latter  is  situated  at  the  inferior  border  of  the 
lung).  An  entire  lung,  unaffected  by  the  primary  disease,  may  be  the  seat  of 
compensating  emphysema  when  the  causal  disease  invades  the  whole  or  a 
greater  portion  of  the  other  lung,  as  in  cirrhosis,  extensive  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
lobar  pneumonia,  and  pyopneumothorax.  When,  however,  the  latter  condi- 
tions are  confined  to  a  portion  of  one  lung,  the  remainder  of  the  same  organ 
becomes  distended  also.  The  term  acute  emphysema  is  applicable  to  many  of 
the  cases. 

As  a  rule,  this  pulmonary  change  is  physiologic  and  beneficial;  only  rarely 
secondary  atrophy  of  the  walb  of  the  air-celb  develops. 

Symptams  are  not  presented  by  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
met  with  in  compensating  emphysema.  The  condition  is  sometimes  recognis- 
able by  means  of  the  usual  physical  signs,  but  even  these  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  Fortunately,  its  existence  may  be  safely  inferred  when  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  local  causative  diseases  (broncho- 
pneumonia, pulmonary  tuberculosis,  pleurisy,  lobar  pneumonia). 

HYPERTROPHIC   EHPHTSEUA 

Nature  of  Emphysema. — The  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  a  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  lungs,  and,  the  latter  condition  being  the  result  of  overstretch- 
ing, the  contractile  energy  of  the  lungs  is  in  great  part  destroyed;  hence  they 
become  permanently  enlarged.     We  may  in  some  cases  account  for  the  loss 

of  elasticity  in  the  lungs  by  the  operation  of  causes  that  produce  an  abnormal 
degree  of  stretching,  either  temporarily  or  constantly;  but  under  thetse  cir- 
cumstances emphysema  would  be  developed  despite  the  pre-existence  of  noniial 
contractility  of  the  lung.  In  true  emphysema,  however,  which  develops  at 
a  coniparati\'ely  early  period  in  life,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  retractile 
energy  is  defective  (probably  a  congenital  condition),  and  hence  in  such  cases 
the  action  of  the  usual  causal  factors  will  speedily  engender  overdistention, 
or  emphysema  may  develop  even  in  the  absence  of  causative  influences.  In 
these  instances  there  is  probably  a  quantitative  as  well  as  a  qualitative  defect 
in  the  elastic-tissue  element  of  the  lungs. 

Pathology. — The  thorax  is  enlarged  (barrel  shaped),  and  upon  removing 
the  sternum  the  lungs  are  found  completely  to  fill  the  mediastinum,  and  do 
not  retract  as  in  health.  Tliey  present  a  pale,  anemic  appearance,  although 
pigmented  patches  and  streaks  may  be  noted.  To  the  touch  they  api)ear 
soft  and  feathery,  though  dry.  They  readily  pit  on  pressure  (a  leading  charac- 
teristic). 

IninuMJiately  beneath  the  pleura  enlarged  air-cells  can  be  distinguished 
nuKToscopically.  At  the  anterior  Ivorders  a  series  of  air-blebs,  resembling  a 
frog's  lung,  may  be  observed.  The  pleura  is  pale,  and  in  patches  the  pigment 
may  be  al>seiit  {I'irchoiv'if  alhlni'im). 

I'pon  microscopic  examination  it  is  observed  that  the  dilatation  starts  in 
the  infundibular  and  alveolar  passages.  The  septa  are  partially  obliterated, 
the  alveolar  walls  thinned,  and,  lastly,  i>erforated,  while  in  consequence  of 
these  changes  the  air-cells  communicate  with  one  another,  forming  larger  or 
smaller  air-sacs.     The  process  is  an  atrophic  one,  the  smaller  elastic  fibers 
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disappearing,  while  the  larger  become  less  prominent  and  often  ruptured. 
After  the  latter  changes  have  begun  the  capillaries  likewise  disappear,  and 
the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  though  in  the 
larger  bullae  a  pavement  layer  is  retained.  The  smooth  muscular  element  may 
also  occasionally  be  found  hypertrophied  (Rindfleisch).  The  clinical  phenom- 
ena probably  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  capillary  blood-vessel  system  and  col- 
lateral hyi)eremia  of  the  larger  bronchial  vessels. 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  usually  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation. 
The  smaller  tubes  may  be  dilated  (brcmckiectcuns),  and  hyperplasia  of  the  peri- 
bronchial connective  tissue  may  be  associated.  The  diaphragm  is  lowered 
and  the  subjacent  viscera  correspondingly  depressed. 

Physiologic  Pathology. — The  heart  is  pushed  downward  and  somewhat 
backward.  The  right  side  shows  well-marked  changes;  the  cavities  are 
dilated  and  hypertrophied,  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circulation; 
and  in  long-standing  cases  hypertrophy  of  the  left  chambers  may  also  develop. 
The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  are  enlarged  and  the  seat  of  athero- 
matous degeneration.  The  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  viscera  present  the  changes 
that  belong  to  chronic  venous  engorgement. 

Etiology. — ^The  affection  is  often  secondary  to,  and  develops  in  consequence 
of,  other  affections  of  the  lung — notably  whooptng-cough  and  chroftic  bronchitis, 
particularly  the  dry  form.  The  disease  is  attributable  to  the  mechanical 
influences  to  which  the  alveolar  walls  are  subjected  during  respiration.  This 
abnormal  strain  attends  inspiration  to  some  extent,  but  mainly  expiration, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  egress  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  with 
increased  intra-alveolar  air-pressure.  The  increased  tension  in  the  air-cells 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  severe  and  persistent  cough,  the  air  being 
thus  driven  into  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  forcibly  expanding  them  and  causing 
emphysema.     Syphilis  and  alcoholism  are  among  the  recognized  causes. 

Bronchial  asthma,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  exit  of  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  produces  during  the  attacks  an  acute  emphysema  that  may  result 
finally  in  a  condition  of  permanent  overdistention.  Certain  occupations, 
such  as  blowing  wind-instruments,  or  those  that  entail  severe  muscular  strain 
{e.  g.  blacksmithing),  act  as  predisposing  causes.  Edsall's  studies,  however, 
show  that  glass-blowers  and  players  on  wind  instruments  are  not  especially 
liable.  The  disease  is  often  hereditary.  During  advanced  years  the  lung 
elasticity  often  diminishes,  and  as  a  consequence  a  disposition  to  emphysema 
is  engendered.  On  the  other  hand,  emphysema  is  not  infrequently  met  with 
in  children,  and  in  such  there  may  be  a  temporary  respite,  with  a  recurrence 
at  a  later  i>eriod.  An  emphysematous  tendency  also  results  from  congestion 
of  the  lungs  associated  with  mitral  valvular  disease. 

Clinical  History. — In  nearly  all  cases  the  disease  develops  insidiously, 
the  symptoms  being  gradually  added  to  those  of  the  primary  affections  (chronic 
bronchitis,  asthma,  etc.).  When  due  to  occupation  its  development  Ls  also 
slow,  and  not  infrequently  its  origin  dates  back  to  childhood  or  beyond  the 
recollection  of  the  patient.  Rarely  it  may  exhibit  a  more  acute  development, 
e.  g.f  after  whooping-cough. 

The  first  symptom  is  a  variable  degree  of  dyspnea,  and  to  this  may  \ye 
added  temporary  cyanosis  and  cough.  The  severity  of  the  dyspnea  varies 
with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  air-cells,  even  though  additionally  ag- 
gravated by  the  coexistence  of  the  primary  disease.  The  labored  breathing 
is  shown  particularly  in  expiration,  and,  as  in  asthma,  in  which  the  alveolar 
spaces  are  acutely  distended,  so  in  emphysema  the  rhythm  of  the  respiration 
is  changed.  The  inspiration  is  shortenecl,  and  the  expiration  is  greatly  pro- 
longed and  accompanied  by  wheezing  when  chronic  bronchitis  coexists. 
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In  the  later  stages  cyanosis  becomes  more  marked,  and  is  notioNUe 
in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  compensation  and  interference  with  the  cardio- 
pulmonary circulation.  It  often  attains  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  patient's 
alarming  appearance  may  be  in  striking  contrast  with  his  apparent  degree  ot 
comfort.  In  mild  forms  the  cyanotic  tint  is  confined  to  the  lips,  lobea  of  tlie 
ears,  and  the  extremities.  Any  increase  in  the  degree  of  dyspnea  after  exenioo 
results  in  an  increased  blueness  of  the  surface. 

The  cough  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  chronic  bronchitis,  which 
frequently  coexists,  particularly  during  the  winter.  The  expectoration  is 
identical  with  that  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  when  this  disease  reaches  an 
advanced  stage  the  cough  persists  throughout  the  year  (vide  Chronic  Bronchitis). 
Since  chronic  bronchitis  in  its  highest  grades  is  met  with  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  so,  as  would  be  expected,  the  cases  of  advanced  emphysema  are  also 
met  with  at  the  same  period.  Osier  has  described  a  group  of  cases  occurring  In 
patients  "from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  of  age  who,  winter  after 
winter,  have  had  attacks  of  intense 
cyanosis  in  consequence  of  an  ag- 
gravated bronchial  catarrh."  lltese 
patients  are  short-breathed  from 
infancy,  and  their  condition  is  at- 
tributed to  a  primary  defect  of 
structure  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Gftieral  Syni'ptoiru. — There  is  DO 
fever,  the  temperature  being  gen- 
erally subnormal,  and  the  pube, 
though  sometimes  feeble,  b  not  in- 
creased in  frequency.  There  is  a 
very  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  the  patient  is  stoop- 
shouldered,  presenting  a  peculiar 
cachectic  appearance— in  strong 
contrast  with  the  dusk^'  appear- 
ance of  the  face,  the  swollen  neck, 
an<i  the  enlarged  chest. 

Finally,  other  symptoms  may  be 
mentioned  that  are  for  the  most 
part  secondary  to  hypertrophy, 
followed  by  dilatation,  of  the  right 
ventricle.  This  hypertrophy  is  the 
result  of  pulmonary  congestion  and  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
induced  by  the  emphysema.  Under  these  circumstances  severe  attacks  of 
cough  occur,  attended  with  extreme  dyspnea  and  lividity,  and  later  the  condi- 
tions that  usually  succeed  a  moderate  gra<le  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  super- 
vene, such  as  congestion  of  various  viscera  and  edema  of  the  feet.     Anasarca 

Physical  Signs.— The  shape  of  the  chest  is  characteristic:  owing  to  the 
increased  anteroposterior  diameter,  it  becomes  barrel  shaped  (F'g-  46),  and 
the  sternum  bulges,  as  do  also  the  costal  cartilages.  The  infraclavicular  and 
mammary  regions  are  also  prominent,  and  give  the  thorax  an  abnomially 
rounded  appearance.  The  episterna!  notch  is  deeper  than  the  normal,  the 
clavicle.'?  ami  muscles  of  the  neck  are  unduly  prominent,  and  the  neck  itself 
appears  to  Iw  shortened,  owing  to  the  elevated  i>osition  of  the  clavicles  and  the 
sternum.    There  is  an  anteroposterior  curvature  of  the  spine  and  a  winged 
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condition  of  the  scapulae.  Below,  the  thorax  appears  contracted.  The  inter- 
costal spaces  are  widened  and  depressed,  and  a  network  of  dilated  venules 
frequently  extends  laterally  above  the  inferior  costal  border. 

The  movements  of  the  chest  are  vertical  rather  than  expansile,  and  the  lungs 
are  constantly  in  a  state  of  extreme  expansion ;  in  the  lower  thoracic  and  upper 
abdominal  regions  there  may  be  observed  retraction  rather  than  expansion 
during  the  act  of  inspiration.  The  respiratory  acts,  as  a  whole,  are  labored, 
and  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  seen  working  with  considerable 
violence.  The  heart's  apex-beat  is  invisible,  but  marked  epigastric  pulsation 
is  frequently  noticeable.  Venous  pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  neck  after 
failure  of  the  right  ventricle  has  occurred. 

On  palpation  the  character  and  direction  of  the  chest  movements  may  be 
accurately  appreciated.  The  tactile  fremitus  is  decreased,  but  not  absent. 
In  the  early  stages  the  apex-beat  is  feeble,  while  in  advanced  cases  it  cannot 
be  felt.  Owing  to  displacement  of  the  heart  and  engorgement  of  the  right 
ventricle  there  is  a  distinct  systolic  shock  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  also 
a  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 

Percussion  yields  a  characteristic  hyperresonance.  This  may  be  distinctly 
"skodaic"  or  semitympanitic,  and  in  extreme  instances  the  tone  may  be 
woodeny.  The  area  of  i>ercussion-hyi)erresonance  extends  higher  above  the 
clavicles  than  naturally.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  lessened  and  finally 
obliterated  by  the  distended  lungs;  while  the  upper  limit  of  liver  dulness,  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  is  found  to  be  one  or  two  interspaces  lower  than 
normal  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed.  The  upper  level 
of  splenic  dulness  is  also  lowered. 

On  auscultation  the  inspiration  is  short  and  feeble,  while  the  expiration 
is  greatly  lengthened,  the  normal  ratio  of  these  sounds  being  reversed.  Their 
pitch  is  somewhat  lowered,  particularly  that  of  expiration;  and  when  rkles 
are  present  the  respiratory  murmur  (particularly  the  inspiratory)  may  be 
scarcely  audible.  In  well-marked  instances  of  emphysema  inspiration  and 
expiration  may  rarely  be  of  equal  length.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  emphasis  that 
the  parts  of  the  lungs  less  markedly  emphysematous  than  others  give  a  harsh, 
exaggerated  vesicular  murmur  owing  to  the  great  efforts  of  breathing.  Rdles 
of  various  sorts  are  frequently  audible,  due  to  the  accompanying  bronchitis  usu- 
ally present;  less  frequently  the  auscultatory  signs  of  asthma,  pleuritis,  and 
phthisis  are  encountered.  Rarely,  rubbing  sounds,  attributed  to  the  friction 
of  enlarged  air-cells  against  the  pleura,  are  audible,  and  when  the  interlobular 
variety  supervenes  upon  vesicular  emphysema  a  crumpling  sound  is  heard. 
The  so-called  Laennec's  r6le,  which  resembles  somewhat  the  subcrepitant 
r&le,  is  not  infrequently  present.  The  vocal  resonance  varies  from  an  almost 
total  absence  to  a  greatly  increased  intensity.  The  tricuspid  insufficiency  that 
develops  late  in  this  affection  is  betrayed  by  its  characteristic  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — A  positive  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  consideration 
of  the  history,  including  such  points  as  heredity,  occupation,  the  long  duration 
of  the  condition,  coupled  with  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  (dyspnea, 
cyanosis,  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis),  and  from  the  physical  signs.  In  a  case 
of  beginning  emphysema,  particularly  among  children,  a  certain  diagnosis  is 
not  to  be  attempted. 

Differential  DiagnosiB. — Pneumothorax  is  the  disease  most  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  emphysema.  It  develops  suddenly,  however,  while  emphysema 
is  of  slow  development,  and  the  rational  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  are  more 
constant  and  urgently  distressing  than  those  of  emphysema.  Pneumothorax 
is  unilateral,  and  gives  a  purely  tympanitic  i>ercussion-note,  while  hyi>ertrophic 
emphysema  is  bilateral  and  its  percussion-note  is  hyperresonant.     Amphoric 
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breathing,  metallic  tinkling,  the  characteristic  succussion  ^lash,  and  m 
absence  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  usually  present  in  pneumothorax,  are  abseit 
in  emphysema. 

Another  affection  giving  rise  to  dyspnea,  cough,  and  pyanosis  is  pleuriijf 
with  effusion,  but  the  slow  course,  the  absence  of  fever,  and  the  universal  hyper- 
resonance  that  characterize  emphysema  do  not  belong  to  pleurisy.  The  latter 
affection  yields  a  flat  percussion-note. 

Prognosis. — Hypertrophic  emphysema  of  acute  form  (e.  ^.,  resulting 
from  whooping-cough)  is  often  curable;  but  the  usual  slowly  generated  variety 
gives  an  unfavorable  prognosis  as  to  recovery.  In  many  cases,  however,  life 
is  not  materially  shortened.  Temporary  improvement  is  possible  when  the 
lesion  consists  merely  of  a  distention  of  the  air-cells,  and  is  shown  by  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  the  physical  signs.  If  the  vital  capacity,  as  shown 
by  the  spirometer,  is  reduced  one-half  or  more,  the  prospect  is  unfavoraUe. 
Recurring  attacks  of  bronchitis  intensify  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  that  is 
innately  progressive.  Intercurrent  affections,  such  as  pneumonia  Qobar  and 
lobular)  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  may  prove  fatal.  Dropsy,  following 
broken  compensation,  is  a  dangerous  complication;  other  late  accidents  are 
hemoptysis  and  sudden  dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

Indi\idual  circumstances,  such  as  the  patient's  social  condition,  the  stage 
of  the  affection  in  which  he  comes  under  proper  treatment,  and  the  degree  of 
care  he  is  willing  to  exercise,  greatly  influence  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  toward  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
emphysema,  and  chiefly  of  the  chronic  bronchitis.  From  personal  observation 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  can  be  arrested  and  that 
the  condition  is  sometimes  improved  by  relieving  the  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  iodids  (potassium,  sodium,  and  anmionium)  at  times  produce  effects  that 
are  truly  remarkable.  If  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  the  s>Tup  of  hydriodic 
acid  may  be  employed.  If  the  occupation  of  the  patient  tends  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  it  must  be  forsaken  for  a  less  harmful  one.  Violent  paroxysms 
of  cough  and  intercurrent  attacks  of  asthma  contribute  to  the  production  of 
alveolar  distention,  and  hence  must  be  alleviated  promptly  by  appropriate  ther- 
apeutic measures.  Attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  are  to  be  prevented  by  suitable 
clothing,  by  avoidance  of  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  dust,  and  the  \itiated 
atmosphere  of  overcrowded  halls,  churches,  and  the  like;  whenever  practicable 
the  result  can  be  most  successfully  obtained  by  a  residence  in  an  equable 
climate.  Since  a  severe  bronchitis  is  apt  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  emphy- 
sematous symptoms,  it  must  be  relieved  as  speedily  as  possible.  Passive  con- 
gestion, flatulence,  and  constipation,  with  other  gastro-intestinal  sjTnptoms, 
demand  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  especially  a  restriction  in  the  use  of 
carbohydrates.  The  bowels  must  also  be  moved  regularly  with  the  same  end 
in  view. 

The  heart  needs  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  as  soon  as  signs  of  broken 
compensation  appear  digitalis  will  be  found  highly  useful.  Diuretics  and 
cathartics  may  also  become  necessary.  The  sudden  development  of  urgent 
dyspnea  and  extreme  lividity,  especially  if  associated  with  weak  cardiac  action 
and  a  rapid,  feeble,  irregular  pulse,  calls  for  free  bleedings.  In  my  hospital 
practice  I  have  seen  tlie  lives  of  patients  suffering  from  emphysema  saved  by 
timely  V(»nesection. 

To  assist  the  patient  in  expiration  Gerhardt  has  suggested  systematic 
mechmncal  compression  of  the  thorax  during  expiration.  Pressure  is  made  by 
an  attendant,  who  places  his  hands  flat  on  tlie  lower  lateral  portions  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  manipulation  is  to  be  continued  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
daily.     The  results  obtained  by  certain  German  authors  have  been  encourag- 
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ing,  but  in  my  own  hands  the  method  has  failed  except  in  two  instances  occur- 
ring in  young  adults  with  yielding  chest  walls,  in  whom  it  was  of  the  greatest 
service.  The  aim  should  be  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  by 
prolonged  expiration,  supplemented  by  drawing  in  the  abdominal  walls  as  the 
act  of  expiration  draws  to  a  close — not  before.  The  pneumatic  treaimerU,  com- 
prising the  inhalation  of  compressed  air  and  the  breathing  into  rarefied  air, 
richly  deserves  further  trial,^  its  use  having  been  productive  of  permanent  im- 
provement in  a  number  of  cases,  as  shown  by  physical  examination  (including 
mensuration).  Oxygen  by  inhalation  has  proved  serviceable.  Freund  has 
employed  operation — ^removal  of  small  portions  of  the  upper  costal  cartilage — 
in  order  to  do  away  with  the  primary  costal  rigidity  and  the  dilated  thorax. 

SENILE  EHPHTSEUA 

This  variety  is  a  senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  and  has  been  appropriately 
termed  "small-lunged  emphysema"  by  Sir  Wm.  Jenner.  In  consequence  of 
the  complete  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls,  coalition  of  the  air-cells  takes 
place,  with  the  production  of  large  air-sacs.  The  lungs  contain  less  than  the 
normal  volume  of  air,  instead  of  an  abnormal  quantity  as  in  hypertrophic  em- 
physema, hence  occupy  less  space  in  the  chest  cavity  than  do  healthy  lungs. 
The  pulmonary  tissue  is  deeply  pigmented.  The  condition  does  not  produce 
right  ventricular  hypertrophy. 

The  symptoms  are  negative,  although  subjects  in  whom  senile  emphysema 
develops  may  have  previously  had  chronic  bronchitis  with  more  or  less  dyspnea. 
They  quite  frequently  present  a  withered  appearance,  and  the  chest  on  inspec- 
tion is  seen  to  be  contracted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ribs  approximate  more 
closely  and  take  a  more  oblique  direction  than  in  health. 

Treatment  is  unavailing. 
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Pathology. — The  aifection  presents  itself  in  two  forms:  (a)  a  diffuse* 
and  (6)  a  circumscribed  process. 

(a)  The  diffuse  variety  is  rare.  It  may,  however,  be  met  with  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, and  very  rarely  in  consequence  of  occlusion  of  the  large  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery;  it  may  also  be  secondary  to  the  circumscribed  form.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lobe,  or  even  an  entire  lung  may  be  involved,  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  degenerating  into  a  putrid,  greenish-black,  pulpy  mass,  with  no 
ob\ious  line  of  demarcation. 

(6)  The  circumscribed  form  may  involve  either  one  or  both  lungs,  though 
the  right  is  affected  somewhat  oftener  than  the  left.  To  this  category  belongs 
the  so-called  embolic  gangrene,  the  nodules  of  which  have  their  favorite  seat 
in  close  proximity  to  the  pulmonary  pleura.  All  etiologic  varieties  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed form  more  frequently  implicate  the  lower  than  the  upi>er  lobe 
of  the  lung,  occurring  in  sharply  defined  areas,  which  may  either  be  single  or 
multiple.  The  affected  area  first  presents  a  greenish-brown  appearance;  its 
central  portion  soon  undergoes  softening,  and  a  cavity  is  thus  formed  whose 
walls  are  ragged  and  irregular  and  contain  a  foul-smelling,  dark,  greenish  liquid. 
The  surrounding  lung  is  inflamed  and  there  is  an  intense  bronchitis.  Emboli 
may  then  be  detached  from  the  focus  of  infection  and,  entering  the  circulation, 
may  set  up  foci  of  septic  inflammation  in  remote  organs.  A  truly  remarkable 
^  Waldenberg's  portable  apparatus  is  not  convenient  for  use. 
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connection  exists  between  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  oerebnl 
abscess.  When  the  gangrenous  spot  is  situated  near  the  pleura,  simple  or  gan- 
grenous pleurisy  may  arise  as  a  complication,  or  the  pulmonary  pleura  may  be 
perforated  and  pyopneumothorax  result.  When  recovery  ensues  the  cavities 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  lung  tissue  present  a  limiting  wall  of 
dense  connective  tissue.  Such  cavities  may  remain  permanently  or  may  slowly 
become  contracted. 

Etiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  caused  by  the  bacteria  of  putrefac- 
tion. Buday  found  many  organisms,  but  most  frequently  a  combination  of 
fusiform  bacilli  and  spirilla,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  specific  etiologic  factor. 
The  disease  is  rare.  It  is  only  when  the  lung  tissue  has  become  impaired  or 
peculiarly  altered  that  the  specific  bacteria  are  capable  of  producing  gangrene. 
It  may  occur  in  several  ways: 

(1)  Secondary  or  lobar  pneumonia,  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  bronchiectasis,  wounds  of  the  lung,  contusions  of  the  thorax,  carcinoma 
of  the  esophagus,  or  to  compression  or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  of 
the  bronchial  vessels. 

(2)  By  lodgment  of  an  embolus,  derived  from  a  gangrenous  area  in  distant 
parts;  this  form  is  common,  esf>ecially  in  children.  The  embolus  is  often  the 
result  of  otitis  media,  mastoiditis,  or  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus.  There  is 
a  postoi>erative  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

(3)  Pressure  from  a  thoracic  aneurysm  may  give  rise  to  gangrene. 

(4)  The  most  important  causal  factor,  however,  is  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies,  especially  bits  of  food,  into  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  Whether  or  not 
the  specific  bacteria  of  putrefaction  enter  the  lungs  with  the  foreign  bodies,  the 
latter  render  the  tissue-soil  receptive  to  the  former,  and  once  the  process  has 
been  initiated  it  is  apt  to  extend  itself.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  these 
foreign  particles  gain  entrance  into  the  bronchi  and  lungs:  (a)  By  a  faulty 
swallowing  of  the  food;  (6)  by  inhalation;  (c)  by  a  carcinomatous  perforation 
of  the  esophagus  into  the  bronchus  or  into  the  lung. 

(5)  In  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  as  during  convalescence  from  pro- 
tracted fever  (rarely)  and  in  diabetes  mellitus  (frequently). 

Symptoms. — These  are  local  and  general. 

Local  Ssrmptoms. — There  is  severe  cough,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly fetid  expectoration  that  is  usually  quite  profuse.  WTien  abundant, 
and  when  expectorated  into  a  conical  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  it 
separates  into  three  layers:  (a)  the  uppermost  being  frothy,  opaque,  and  of  a 
grayish-yellow  color;  (6)  the  middle,  clear  and  watery,  and  (c)  the  lowest 
appearing  as  a  greenish-brown  sedimentary  layer  containing  shreds  of  lung  tis- 
sue and  sometimes  blood.  The  microscope  shows  it  to  consist  of  numerous 
elastic  fibers,  bacteria,  fat-crystals,  mucopus,  granular  matter,  and  leptothrioes. 
Small  quantities  of  blood  in  the  sputum  are  very  common.  The  patient's 
breath  is,  as  a  rule,  intensely  fetid,  but  this  fetor  of  breath  may  be  absent,  as 
in  a  case  of  my  own  (which  came  to  autopsy),  in  which  the  localized  gangrenous 
process  had  no  fistulous  connection  with  the  bronchus.  If  any  of  the  large 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  \ye  eroded,  free  and  even  fatal  hemoptysis 
will  result.  Pain  in  the  chest  is  complained  of  when  the  lesions  are  superficially 
situated. 

The  physical  signs  are  sometimes  obscure,  as  when  the  areas  involved  are 
smaller  and  deeply  situated,  and  in  such  instances  signs  of  bronchitis  only  may 
he  detectable.  When  large  and  favorably  situated,  however,  the  affected 
spots  usually  give  signs  of  consolidation,  rapidly  followed  by  those  of  cavity. 
In  addition,  bronchial  rales — usually  moist — and  coarse  cavernous  rales  are 
usually  audible.     It  is  obvious  that  when  the  pleura  is  implicated  the  signs 
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of  pleurisy  are  added,  and  if  pneumothorax  be  present  those  belonging  to  the 
latter  condition  also. 

The  chief  general  symptoms  are  irregular  fever,  emaciation,  and  profound 
prostration.  Leukocytosis  is  found.  A  septic  condition  is  commonly  de- 
veloped, and  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion.  The  serious  general 
features  may  overshadow  the  local  in  the  lungs.  Rarely  there  may  be  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  constitutional  disturbances,  and  such  instances  terminate 
in  recovery. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  distinctive  feature  is  fetidity,  both  of  the  sputum  and 
the  breath.  The  physical  signs  may  readily  determine  the  existence  of  the 
pulmonary  lesion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  abscess  and  fetid  bronchitis 
associated  with  bronchiectasis.  The  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
sputum,  together  with  the  less  horribly  fetid  odor  of  the  breath,  in  abscess  will 
usually  suffice  to  eliminate  the  latter  affection.  In  fetid  branckitis  the  fetor  of 
the  breath  and  sputum  is  less  marked,  while  its  course  is  slower  and  more 
favorable  than  in  gangrene. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  though  rarely  recovery  in  circumscribed 
gangrene  of  the  lungs  ensues.  The  chief  dangers  are  exhaustion  and  hemor- 
rhage. Improved  methods  of  surgical  treatment,  however,  have  saved  life  in 
a  few  instances,  and  promise  to  reduce  still  further  the  mortality  rate  of  this 
serious  affection. 

Treatment. — ^The  patient's  nutrition  must  be  maintained,  if  possible, 
by  a  concentrated  liquid  diet,  administered  in  fixed  quantities  and  at  regular 
intervals;  also  by  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the  digestive  functions,  together 
with  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  Morphm  is  indispensable  for  the 
cough,  which  would  otherwise  rapidly  induce  exhaustion.  For  a  description  of 
the  surgical  treatment  of  gangrenous  cavities  of  the  lungs  the  reader  is  referred 
to  special  works  on  surgery.  It  is  the  physician's  duty,  however,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  patient's  general  condition  will  admit  of  surgical  inter- 
vention, and  also  to  localize  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  affected  zones  for  the 
surgeon's  guidance.  In  doing  this  he  will  be  greatly  aided  by  stereographic 
roentgenograms. 
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{Suppiarative  Pneumonitis) 

Pathology. — This  affection  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  pus  and 
the  degeneration  of  lung  tissue.  It  may  be  (a)  a  mere  infiltration  of  the  blood- 
vessels, bronchi,  or  interstitial  tissue,  but  more  frequently  is  seen  as  (6)  an 
ordinary  abscess.  In  size  the  abscesses  range  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  an 
apple,  and  I  have  observed  in  one  case  inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung.  The  abscess  walls  are  irregular  and  decidedly  ragged ; 
and  in  the  case  of  old  lesions  there  is  a  dense  fibrous  wall;  the  contents  are 
purulent  and  rarely  necrotic.  The  most  common  seat  ("80  per  cent.")  is  in 
the  lower  lobes.  If  the  contour  of  an  abscess  touches  the  pleura,  empyema  is 
the  result.     Rupture  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleura  may  also  occur. 

Etiology. — Streptococci  are  found,  though  they  are  not  the  only  direct 
causes  of  abscess  of  the  lung.  The  pneumococcus  and  Friedlander's  bacillus 
have  been  found,  as  well  as  certain  other  organisms.  Predisposition  is  noted 
in  certain  conditions,  as  (I)  during  or  following  the  occurrence  of  inflammation, 
as  in  lobar  and  lobular  pneumonia.  Suppurative  infiltration,  however,  more 
frequently  arises  under  these  circumstances  than  abscess,  and  in  the  rare 
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instances  in  which  the  latter  occurs  it  is  apt  to  be  comparatively  smaD  and 
multiple.  In  all  forms  of  inhalation  and  deglutition  bronchopneumonia,  how- 
ever, abscess  of  the  lung  is  a  frequent  sequel. 

(2)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  witiiout  or  from  adjacent  organs,  e.  f., 
esophageal  carcinoma,  hepatic  abscess,  or  suppurating  hydatid  cyst. 

(3)  Infectious  emboli,  found  in  connection  with  septicopyemia,  frequently 
cause  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  In  a  mechanical  manner  they  may 
produce  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  followed  by  suppuration,  or  the  latter  process 
may  occur  independently  of  the  former.  The  abscesses  are  usually  situated 
close  to  the  pleura,  and  are  frequently  wedge  shaped;  they  vary  in  number 
from  one  to  several  hundred,  and  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  an  orange. 

(4)  Inward  extension  of  a  purulent  pleurisy. 

(5)  As  elsewhere  stated  (vide  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis),  suppuration  is  quite 
generally  associated  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  examination  of  the  sputum  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  since,  being  purulent,  it 
usually  presents  a  yellow,  or  less  frequently  a  greenish-  or  brownish-yellow 
color.  It  emits  a  fetor  that  is  less  pronounced  than  that  of  either  gangrene  or 
putrid  bronchitis.  Particles  of  lung  tissue  may  be  visible  in  the  pus,  and  on 
microscopic  examination  of  the  latter,  elastic  fibers,  the  presence  of  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  diagnosis,  may  be  found  in  profusion.  The 
physiccU  signs  of  cavity  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  distinguishing  abscess 
of  the  lung;  these,  however,  are  wanting  unless  the  abscess  is  of  a  considerable 
size.  The  signs  of  cavitation,  together  with  the  characteristic  sputum,  lea\-e 
no  room  for  doubt.  Chills  and  suppurative  fever  often  attend.  Leukocrk-tosis 
is  present.  The  history  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  confirming  the*  more 
characteristic  features.  Thus  antecedent  pneumonia  or  septicopyemia  would 
be  strongly  corroborative.  Tuberculosis  distinguishes  itself  by  the  history,  the 
diminished  amount  of  pus  present,  and  the  sputum  test. 

The  prognosis  is  often  hopeless,  as,  for  example,  when  the  disease  is  as- 
sociated with  pyemic  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  rare  instanc(\s  in  which  it  is  secondary  to  pneumonia  give  a  com- 
paratively favorable  outlook. 

Treatment.— The  chief  aim  in  the  therapeusis  should  be  to  support  the 
system  by  tlie  administration  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  antiseptics,  as  well  as 
by  energetic  feeding  with  light  forms  of  nourishment.  When  the  abscess 
is  situated  near  tlio  peripliery  of  the  lung  surgical  interference  is  to  be  ad\'iseil 
as  soon  as  tlie  first  indications  of  increasing  weakness  appear.  Pulmonary- 
abscess  occurring  as  a  sc(\\w\  of  pneumonia  with  free  expectoration  should 
receive  an  expectant  treatment  unless  it  tends  to  become  progressive,  when  it 
calls  for  optTative  intervention.     For  the*  details  of  the  operation  of  pneumo- 


and  1  was  improved;  in  chronic  abscess  the  results  were  much  less  favorable. 


PNEUMONOKONIOSIS 

(Arithracoaiit,  ("halicosis,  etc.) 

Definition.— A  form  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  that  arises  from  the 
inhalation  of  dust-like  particles.     DiflVrent  terms  have  been  applied  to  the 

^  Phila.  Mai.  Jour.,  Novomber  9,  1901. 
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condition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dusts  inhaled,  the  chief  among  these 
being:  (1)  Anthracosis  (coal-miners'  disease),  due  to  the  inhalation  of  coal-dust; 
(2)  Chalicosis  (stonecutters'  phthisis),  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  mineral 
dusts,  and  (3)  Siderosis,  caused  by  inhaling  metallic  particles,  particularly  iron 
oxid. 

(1)  Anthracosis. — Among  dwellers  in  cities  a  moderate  degree  of  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  lung  tissue  with  coal-dust  is  the  rule,  while  in  those  residing  in  rural 
districts  the  condition  is  decidedly  less  common.  True  anthracosis,  however,  has 
reference  to  such  an  accumulation  of  the  carbon  particles  as  can  be  due  only  to  the 
inhalation  of  a  well-laden  atmosphere,  or  under  other  circumstances,  e.  g.,  when 
the  mucous  membrane  is  unhealthy  or  without  perfect  ciliary  action.  Under 
such  conditions  the  normal  scavengers  of  the  respiratory  organs — the  mucous 
corpuscles  lining  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  the  alveolar  cells — ^fail  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  numerous  dust  particles  that  gain  entrance  along  with 
the  inspired  air;  hence  some  of  the  latter  pierce  the  mucosa  and  reach  the 
lymph-spaces  and  lymph-vessels.  Here  they  are  taken  up  by  the  leukocytes 
and  are  conveyed  to  a  more  remote  destination.  Arnold  shows  that  after  the 
particles  enter  the  lymph-system  they  are  carried  "(o)  to  the  lymph-nodules 
surrounding  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels;  (6)  to  the  interlobular  septa  beneath 
the  pleura,  where  they  lodge  in  and  between  the  tissue  elements;  and  (c) 
along  the  larger  lymph-channels  to  the  substernal,  bronchial,  and  tracheal 
glands,  in  which  the  stroma-cells  in  the  follicular  cord  dispose  of  them  perma- 
nently," with  resulting  indurative  enlargement  of  these  structures.  Rarely  the 
carbon  particles  may  find  their  way  into  the  general  circulation;  this  may  occur, 
as  shown  by  Weigert,  when  the  pigmented  bronchial  glands  become  adherent  to 
the  pulmonary  veins. 

Anthracosis  leads,  primarily,  to  chronic  bronchitis,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
emphysema;  but  extensive  anthracosis  may  be  present  without  any  other 
changes  in  the  lung  than  the  presence  of  carbon  particles  stored  in  the  proto- 
plasmic cells.  The  lung  tissue  presents  great  variations  in  its  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  these  foreign  particles.  Sooner  or  later  there  is  usually  produced, 
as  the  result  of  their  irritant  action,^  a  proliferation  of  the  connective- tissue 
elements — i.  e.,  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  This  fibroid  change  usually 
starts  in  the  peribronchial  lymph-structures,  though  the  bronchial  and  tracheal 
glands  are,  as  a  rule,  similarly  involved  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  The 
affected  lung  tissue  is  frequently  coal-black,  dense,  and  airless.  The  pneumo- 
nokoniotic  areas  vary  greatly  in  size  and  numbers,  and  not  infrequently  coa- 
lesce, in  which  case  large  portions  of  the  lung  tissue  may  become  the  seat  of 
fibroid  change.  The  alveolar  walls  are  much  thickened  in  some  instances,  and 
firm  pleuritic  adhesions  exist.  Bronchiectatic  cavities  may  be  present,  and 
later  necrotic  softening  of  the  indurated  areas  occurs,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  small  cavities  that  contain  a  dark  fluid.  When  the  latter  communicate 
with  the  bronchi  their  walls  are  prone  to  ulcerate.  I  have  noticed  that  the  proc- 
ess almost  invariably  terminates  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  particularly 
is  this  true  of  cases  that  follow  the  inhalation  of  mineral  and  vegetable  dusts 
(vide  infra). 

(2)  Chalicosis. — Changes  similar  to  those  previously  described  are  induced 
in  the  pulmonary  connective  tissue  by  the  inhalation  of  stone-dust  by  those 
who  follow  such  occupations  as  stone-cutting,  knife-  and  axe-grinding,  and 
millstone  making.  The  irritating  properties  of  this  form  of  dust  are  proved 
by  the  great  disposition  in  this  subvariety  of  pneumonokoniosis  to  the  forma- 

*  Cohnfaeim  con  tends  that  coal  particles  do  not  produce  irritative  changes  in  the 
lung,  and  that  the  latter  are  due  to  irritating  substances  inhaled  with  the  particles 
of  coaL 
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tion  of  fibrous  nodules  and  diffuse  areas  of  sclerosis  in  the  lungs.  The  nodules 
have  a  gray  center  and  a  darker  periphery;  they  are  exceedingly  dense,  and 
sections  are  made  with  much  difficulty. 

(3)  Siderosis. — ^This  term  implies  a  collection  of  iron  oxid  in  the  lungs, 
also  due  to  the  pursuit  of  certain  occupations  (dyeing,  iron-smithing,  etc). 
Cases  of  much  the  same  nature  are  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  vegetable 
dusts  by  grain-shovelers,  cotton-spinners,  cigar-makers,  etc.  The  pathologic 
changes  are  identical  with  those  in  anthracosis,  though  the  color  appearanoe 
is  red  instead  of  black. 

Symptoms. — Rarely  the  onset  is  marked  by  the  symptoms  of  acute, 
followed  by  those  of  chronic,  bronchitis;  but  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances 
chronic  bronchitis  gradually  develops  after  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
exciting  cause.  The  symptoms  of  emphysema  are  soon  superadded,  the 
patient  now  suffering  from  dyspnea,  and  less  frequently  from  asthma.  The 
sputum  is  diagnostic  in  anthracosis,  being  quite  dark;  in  chalicosis  a  microscopic 
examination  is  essential  to  show  the  particles  of  silica;  while  in  siderosb  the 
expectoration  presents  a  reddish  color.  Apart  from  the  foreign  particles,  the 
sputum  is  for  a  long  period  of  years  mucopurulent  in  character,  and  later  it 
often  contains  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  physical  signs  are  not  distinctive,  being  identical  with  those  met  with 
in  chronic  bronchitis  associated  with  emphysema,  and  followed  by  those  of 
interstitial  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  cavity. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  both  from  the  history  and  from  a  gross  or 
microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum.  It  may  be  confirmed  by  the  in- 
variable presence  of  the  signs  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  as  well  as  by  the 
effect  of  removal  to  an  atmosphere  free  from  dust.  In  the  later  stages  the 
detection  of  infallible  evidences  of  phthisis  only  serves  to  corroborate  the  earlier 
diagnosis  of  pneumonokoniosis. 

An  acute  pneumonokoniosis,  due  to  the  inhalation  of  Thomas  phosphate 
meal,  has  been  described.  This  dust  causes  a  diffuse  pneumonic  inflammation 
affecting  principally  the  lower  lobes.  The  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  cases 
are  like  those  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  hygienic  surroundings  until  the  more 
advanced  stage  is  reached. 

Treatment. — A  change  of  occupation  or  several  hours  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  daily  for  those,  who  are  exposed  to  dust  in  work-rooms  should  be  ad- 
vocated.    Dusty  work-rooms  must  be  properly  ventilated. 

Tlie  active  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
from  other  causes,  and  is  to  be  appropriately  modified  when  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis develops. 


NEW  GROWTHS  OF  THE  LUNGS 

CARCINOMA  OF  THE  LUNG 

All  varieties  of  carcinoma  have  been  met  with  in  the  lung,  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  carcinoma  of  this  organ  is  of  secondary  origin.  Ordinarily  the  pri- 
mary new  growth  involves  a  vein  or  lymph-channel,  and  the  latter  carries  the 
germ  of  the  disease  to  the  lung.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  it  may  result 
from  extension,  or  by  contiguity  from  neighboring  organs  (as  the  esophagus, 
mamma,  pleura,  or  mediastinum). 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  lung  must  be,  in 
the  main,  identical  with  those  of  carcinoma  in  general,  and  are  as  yet  unknown. 
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Most  cases  occur  in  middle-aged  persons,  and,  while  sex  has  an  influence  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  it  occurring  much  oftener 
in  males,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  arsenic,  the  secondary  form 
is  more  frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  In  the  female  secondary 
carcinoma  of  the  lung  is  often  preceded  by  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  We  may 
also  regard  hereditary  influence  as  a  potent  predisposing  factor. 

Pathology. — ^The  pathologic  varieties  of  the  primary  form  are  scirrhous, 
encephaloid,  and  epithelioma,  and  of  these  the  latter  is  the  most  common. 
Primary  carcinoma  is  usually  unilateral,  the  tumors  attaining  to  a  massive  size 
and  frequently  involving  the  greater  part  of  one  lung.  Their  favorite  seat  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung.  Henrici  claims  that  most  cases  have  their 
origin  in  the  bronchial  epithelium.  Extension  to  the  pleura  occurs  quite  often. 
Less  frequently  there  is  pleurisy  with  serofibrinous  exudate,  which  may  be 
hemorrhagic.  Carcinomatous  involvement  of  the  cervical,  bronchial,  and 
tracheal  lymph-glands  is  quite  usual,  and  rarely  even  the  inguinal  glands  be- 
come implicated.  Secondary  carcinomata  are,  as  a  rule,  multiple,  and  may  be 
miliary  in  size.  They  are  disseminated  widely  throughout  both  lungs,  though 
in  the  rarest  instances  they  may  be  unilateral.  In  the  softer  varieties  the 
central  portion  of  the  tumor-mass  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  with  sub- 
sequent discharge  through  adjacent  bronchi. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  disease. 
Among  the  most  marked  symptoms  belongs  pain,  particularly  when  the  pleura 
is  implicated.  As  a  rule,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  symptoms  of  6ron- 
chiiis  obtain,  and  later  the  breathing-space  is  diminished  sufficiently  to  excite 
dyspnea  and  cyanosis.  With  the  increase  in  size  of  the  new  growth  compression 
of  the  heart,  aorta,  and  large  veins  may  result,  whereupon  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  will  arise.  The  new  growth  may  exert  pressure  on  the  esophagus, 
causing  dysphagia;  or  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  causing  aphonia  and 
hoarseness;  or  on  the  trachea  or  a  main  bronchus,  followed  by  the  symptoms  of 
stenosis  of  those  organs.  There  are  cough  and  expectoration,  the  latter  fre- 
quently containing  blood-corpuscles  with  mucus,  and  resembling  in  appearance 
currant  jelly;  the  sputa  may  also  rarely  exhibit  a  grass-green  color,  due  to  trans- 
formation of  the  blood-pigment.  In  carcinomatous  lungs  putrefactive  changes 
sometimes  take  place,  and  if  so  the  expectoration  and  breath  emit  an  offensive 
odor,  while  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  frequently  discloses  the 
presence  of  carcinomatous  elements.  A  leukocytosis,  usually  of  moderate 
degree,  may  be  present.  The  well-known  cancerous  cachexia  invariably  de- 
velops. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  extent  and  loca- 
tion of  the  new  growth.  Inspection, — If  the  lung  tissue  be  extensively  in- 
volved, the  walls  of  the  thorax  become  unduly  prominent  and  fixed  over  tVie 
seat  of  the  tumor.  Indeed,  the  tumor  may,  though  rarely,  protrude  between 
the  ribs.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and  the  superficial  veins,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  empty  themselves  into  the  internal  veins,  appear 
engorged ;  from  the  same  cause  edema  affecting  the  thorax,  neck,  face,  and  arms 
may  be  noted.  Swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck  or  axilla  is  an  impor- 
tant sign.  On  palpation  the  tactile  fremitus  may  be  diminished  or  absent. 
The  percussion^note  will  be  flat,  since  the  air-vesicles  and  smaller  bronchi  are 
replaced  by  the  solid  growth.  On  ausctdtation  friction-sounds  are  the  rule. 
The  respiratory  sounds  may  be  greatly  enfeebled  or  absent;  but  if  the  carcino- 
matous tumor  communicates  with  a  wide-mouthed  bronchus,  bronchial 
breathing  may  be  audible,  and  the  physical  signs  of  lung  cavity  may  be  devel- 
oped. The  signs  of  general  bronchitis  are  present  in  most  instances,  especially 
in  the  disseminated  form  of  the  disease;  in  the  latter  the  lung  may  shrink,  with 
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retraction  of  the  chest  walls  on  the  affected  side.  If  secondary  pleurisy  with 
effusion  occurs,  the  detection  of  the  characteristic  cancer-cells  in  the  contents 
of  the  pleural  cavity  will  show  the  nature  of  the  thoracic  affection. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  following  symptom-group  will  pretty  well  establish  a 
diagnosis :  A  peculiarly  shaped  dull  area  (as  when  it  extends  under  the  sternum), 
perhaps  a  marked  prominence  over  the  site  of  the  tumor,  enlarged  and  hud 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity,  and  certain  of  the  compression  s>Tnptonis— 
circulatory,  nervous,  bronchial,  or  tracheal.  Rarely  the  diagnosis  may  be 
made  by  the  occurrence  of  metastasis  to  the  chest  wall.  Metastasis  occimtd 
in  about  54  per  cent,  of  61  primary  cases  (Lavrinovich).  Again,  the  disoo\-cfy 
of  cancer  tissue  in  masses  accidentally  detached  gives  reliable  indication  of  the 
disease.  An  exact  diagnosis  can  often  be  made  from  an  examination  of  the 
particles  on  aspiration  of  the  tumor  and  pleural  effusion. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  pulmonary  carcinoma  and  pulmonarif 
tuberculosis,  with  which  it  is  commonly  confused,  can  be  made  with  positive- 
ness  only  by  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum.  From  fibroid 
induration  of  the  lung  it  is  easily  discriminated,  owing  to  the  history  and  slower 
course  of  the  latter  affection. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  bad,  as  death  may  occur  suddenly  from  abundant 
hemorrhage  or  more  frequently  from  either  exhaustion  or  asph^'xia.  The 
duration  of  the  affection  varies  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more. 

The  treatment  must  be  addressed  chiefly  to  the  relief  of  pain  and  other 
subjective  symptoms,  though  the  effect  of  the  roentgen  ray  should  be  tried. 

SARCX>MA  OF  THE  LONG 

Primary  sarcoma  of  the  lung  is  rare,  but  in  instances  of  generalized  sarco- 
matosis  the  lungs  show  larger  or  smaller  nodules  "in  almost  every  case"  (Birch- 
Hirschfeld),  occurring  in  connection  with  osteosarcoma  of  other  organs  or  in 
lymphosarcoma  of  the  cervical  glands. 

Secondary  sarcoma  of  the  root  of  the  lung  by  sarcomatous  disease  of  the 
posthroncliial  glands,  is  more  common  than  secondary  carcinoma.  The  diag- 
nosis is  reached  as  in  carcinoma  (vide  infra). 

Neoplasms  occurring  among  the  cobalt-miners  of  Schneeberg  were  descrilied 
by  Hesse  and  Tragner  as  lymphosarcoma t a — slowly  growing  masses  that 
attained  to  a  large  size  and  gave  metastasis  to  lymph-glands,  pleura,  liver,  and 
spleen.  In  most  cases  tliere  was  an  associated  pneumonokoniosis,  which  had 
probably  predisposed  to  the  new  growth. 

HYDATID  CYST  OF  THE  LUNG 

Hydatids  in  the  lungs  may  either  be  primary  or  secondary,  the  former 
variety  being  exceedingly  rare  and  the  latter  somewhat  less  so.  Almost  in- 
variably the  echiiiococci  are  developed  in  other  organs — the  liver  in  particular 
— and  find  their  way  to  the  lungs  either  by  direct  perforation  through  the  dia- 
phragm or  by  entering  through  the  blood-current.  The  lungs  are  involved  in 
about  12  per  cent,  of  hydatid  disease. 

For  etiology  and  pathology  see  Hydatid  Cysts  of  the  Liver. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  manifestations  are  quite  varied,  even  though 
the  cyst  may  entirely  conceal  itself.  It  is  important  to  recollect  that  similar 
involvement  of  the  liver  usually  coexists;  and  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  latter  affection  there  may  be  pain  in  the  chest,  dyspnea,  considerable  cough, 
and,  rarely,  blood-stained  expectoration.  General  weakness  and  emaciation 
may  attend  tlie  more  advanced  stages. 

The  physical  signs,  when  present,  are  as  follows:   Diminished  vocal  fremi- 
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tus,  defective  expansion,  dulness  on  percussion  with  an  absence  of  the  res- 
piratory murmur — all  signs  pointing  to  pleural  effusion.  The  cysts  are  more 
common  in  the  right  lung  and  frequently  cause  marked  bulging  over  the  base. 
Later,  signs  of  cavity  formation  may  appear.  In  other  cases  die  signs  of  con- 
solidation may  preponderate. 

A  positive  diagnosis  of  hydatid  cyst  of  the  lung  can  be  made  only  when 
the  scoliceSy  pieces  of  membrane,  or  the  booklets  of  the  echinococcus  are 
demonstrable  either  in  the  sputum  or  the  aspirated  fluid.  Besides  being 
evacuated  into  the  bronchi,  the  cysts  may  rupture  into  the  adjacent  serous 
sacs  (pleura,  pericardium),  or  externally,  the  latter  being  the  most  favorable 
termination.  Unless  they  are  discharged  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchi  or 
externally  they  are  apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  lung  tissue  and 
tubes,  accompanied  by  an  active  febrile  movement  and  an  aggravation  of  the 
aforementioned  symptoms:  these  complications  (pneumonia,  gangrene)  may 
assume  a  dangerous  form,  or  the  patient  may,  if  the  growth  becomes  large, 
become  asphyxiated.  From  gdngrene,  pleurisy,  and  phthisis  echinococci  are 
distinguishable  by  the  sputum  test  or  by  an  examination  of  the  aspirated 
fluid. 

Prognosis. — The  affection  is  always  attended  with  great  danger,  and  is 
of  more  serious  import  when  secondary  to  involvement  of  the  liver  than  when 
primary. 

Treatment. — ^WTien  it  can  be  shown  that  the  growths  are  situated  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  operation  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  physician 
stands  powerless  to  do  more  than  to  relieve  urgent  symptoms  in  special  cases 
and  to  support  the  vital  functions. 


V.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA 

PLEURISY 

(PUuriHa) 

Definition. — An  inflammation,  either  local  or  general,  of  one  or  both 
pleural  membranes.  The  disease,  as  shown  by  postmortem  examinations, 
is  of  great  frequency. 

Varieties. — Pleurisy  has  been  variously  classifled.  Etiologically,  the 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  the  disease  should  be 
made,  as  well  as  a  division  into  tuberculous,  carcinomatous,  septic,  etc.  Paiho^ 
logically,  all  cases  may  be  summarized  under  the  following  heads:  Localized 
and  generalized  and  dry  (plastic)  pleurisy  and  pleurisy  with  effusion  (sero- 
fibrinous, purulent,  hemorrhagic).  They  may  also  be  classified  according  to 
their  duration  into  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  pleurisies.  I  shall  describe 
the  following  forms,  which  are  based  partly  upon  their  etiology  and  clinical 
course,  though  mainly  upon  their  pathologic  manifestations — viz.:  (a)  acute 
plastic  pleurisy;  (6)  serofibrinous  pleurisy;  (c)  purulent  pleurisy  (empyema), 
and  ((/)  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy. 

Bacteriology. — In  all  forms  of  the  disease  the  direct  causes  are  various 
micro-organisms  or  their  irritating  chemical  products.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  the  Bacillns  tuberculosis.  Inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  the  latter 
by  Eichhorst  gave  positive  results  in  15  out  of  23  cases,  and  by  La  Damany  in 
47  out  of  55  cases.  By  taking  a  large  amount  of  exudate  either  for  cultures  or 
inoculation  of  animals  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  can  be  found,  as  a  rule.  Netter, 
35 
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Prudden,  and  others  have  found  in  the  exudation  of  fibiinoseroiu  pleviiiy 
the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylococci,  the  typhoid  baciUtu,  and  the  diptth 
coccus  of  pneumonia.  The  micro-organisms  most  commonly  present  in 
empyema  are  the  Micrococcus  lanceohUus  and  the  streptococcus,  the  fonner 
especially  in  the  pleurisy  associated  with  pneumonia  (in  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  occurring  in  children — Levy),  and  the  latter  in  those  independent  of 
pneumonia,  particularly  in  adults.  Among  other  pathogenic  organisms  thit 
have  been  found  rarely  in  the  effusion  are  the  colon  bacillus,  the  Prcieus  vidgarit, 
the  gonococcus,  the  Entamoeba  coli,  Friedldnder's  bacillus,  anthrax  baciUw, 
influenza  bacillus,  and  various  saprophytic  bacteria.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  pleuritic  exudation  in  pneumonia,  in  which  the  diplococcus  alone  is  present 
in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  aforementioned  micro-organisms  are  gen- 
erally found  in  association. 

ACUTE  PLASTIC  FIEORISY 
(Dry,  Fibrinous  Pleurisy) 

Pathology. — The  lesions  are  usually  circumscribed,  the  part  inflamed 
being  intensely,  injected.  It  has  lost  its  natural  lustre,  and  instead  has  a  dull, 
non-glistening  surface  ''like  a  tarnished  mirror,"  due  to  a  slight  fibrinous 
exudate.  Minute  ecchymoses  are  seen.  Later  the  exudate  may  become  more 
copious,  when  the  pleura  presents  a  rough,  shaggy  appearance.  On  account  of 
the  friction  between  the  two  pleural  membranes  in  high  grades  of  dry  plastic 
pleurisy  the  exudate  may  be  very  thick,  and  its  color  appearance  is  then 
yellowish  or  reddish  gray.  This  sheeting  of  fibrinous  exudate  entangles  in 
its  meshes  numerous  embryonic  round  cells,  out  of  which  blood-vessels  and 
connective  tissue  are  developed.  The  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pleura  adhere. 
Occasionally,  in  the  lighter  grades,  the  disease  does  not  advance  to  firm  ad- 
hesion, and  in  such  instances  the  products  of  the  exudate  undergo  fatty  de- 
generation and  are  absorbed. 

Etiology. — The  affection  may  be  (a)  primary  or  (6)  secondary,  (a)  By 
the  primary  form  is  meant  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura  occurring  in  prexnously 
healthy  persons.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  doubtless  many  instances  of  true 
secondary  pleurisy  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  category.  AschofT's 
studies  of  200  cases  of  pleurisy  showed  41  to  be  idiopathic.  OiF  great  etiologic 
prominence  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  next  to  this  stands  mechanical 
injury.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  especially  during 
the  time  of  active  life,  on  account  of  the  greater  liability  to  exposure  of  the 
fonner  sex.  The  changeable  weather  of  the  winter  and  spring  augments 
the  proportion  of  cases  during  these  seasons  as  compared  with  summer  and 
autumn. 

(/>)  The  scroti (inry  form  of  dry  plastic  pleurisy  arises  from  extension  of 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  and  other  neighboring 
organs.  Hence  it  frequently  accompanies  lobar  pneumonia,  somewhat  Icnn 
frecjuently  l)roncliopneunionia,  and  more  rarely  still  hemorrhagic  infarct. 
abscesses,  and  pulmonary  carcinoma  and  gangrene.  When  pleurisy  occurs 
on  tlie  right  side  it  nuist  be  recollected  that  it  may  have  originated  in  hepatitis. 
Plastic  pleurisy  sometimes  arises  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  an  al- 
most constant  accompaniment  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  an<l  may, 
though  rarely,  even  constitute  the  primary  lesion  (primary  tuberculous  pleurisy*. 
Tlie  disease  may  appear  as  a  complication  in  chronic  alcoholism  and  in  chronic 
Hright's  disease.  Finally,  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes,  as  of  the 
perieardiimi  and  peritoneum,  by  direct  extension  through  the  l^'mphatics 
may  invade  the  pleura. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  affection  may  vary  in  intensity  between  the  extremes 
of  mildness  and  great  severity,  though,  as  a  rule,  well-marked  local  S3m3p- 
toms  attend  the  onset.  Among  the  latter  a  sharp  **8titch"  in  the  side,  that  is 
usually  referred  to  the  nipple,  is  the  most  prominent.  The  pleural  pain  is 
increased  by  inspiration  as  well  as  by  voluntary  motion  of  the  affected  side, 
and  hence  the  patient  assumes  a  fixed  position  in  which  he  favors  the  affected 
side  by  leaning  toward  it.  There  is  a  dry,  dbtressing  cough  that  is  restrained 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  the  respiration  is  somewhat  hurried,  painful,  and 
jerking  in  character  until  the  exudation  is  poured  out,  when  relief  from  the  latter 
symptom  ensues. 

The  general  symptoms  are  not  pronounced,  and,  save  in  comparatively 
rare  instances,  do  not  correspond  with  the  local  signs.  The  temperature  is 
not  typical,  rarely  exceeding  103®  F.  (39.4°  C),  and  more  often  it  is  below 
101°  F.  (38.3°  C).  The  pulse  is  usually  small  and  tense  or  soft  in  character, 
registering  from  90  to  120  beats  per  minute.  Not  infrequently  the  cases  are 
so  mild  as  to  be  attended  by  few,  if  any,  subjective  symptoms.  The  patient 
may  complain  of  ill-defined,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  affected  side,  but  does 
not  discontinue  his  usual  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  cases  of 
acute  plastic  pleurisy — ^which,  fortunately,  are  rare — ^manifest  violent  symp- 
toms: there  is  a  distinct  chill,  a  speedy  development  of  high  fever  (104°  F. — 
40°  C),  and  profound  prostration,  and  the  general  and  local  symptoms  are 
proportionately  aggravated.    The  illness  then  is  often  a  fatal  one. 

Physical  Signs. — On  inspection  the  movements  of  the  chest  wall  on  the 
affected  side  are  observed  to  be  much  restricted,  particularly  during  the  first 
day  of  the  affection.  Palpation  confirms  the  results  of  inspection,  while 
percussion  yields  a  normal  note.  Auscultation  renders  audible  a  grazing 
friction-sound,  most  intense  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  These  signs  are  not 
uncommonly  situated  at  the  apices. 

With  the  occurrence  of  fibrinous  exudation  palpation  detects  over  the 
corresponding  area  a  diminution  of  the  tactile  fremitus.  On  percussion  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  slight  though  variable  degree  of  dulness;  and  on  auscultation 
rubbing  friction-sounds  or  a  rustling  sound  due  to  fine  frictions  are  heard  both 
on  inspiration  and  expiration,  being  intensified  by  deep  breathing.  These 
sounds  frequently  persist  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  other  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. Rarely  the  plastic  exudation  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  cause  com- 
pression of  the  lung,  in  which  instance  the  breath-sounds  may  become  bronchial 
in  character;  and  such  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — By  exercising  ordinary  care  the  clinician  can  scarcely  mis- 
take other  thoracic  affections  for  dry  pleurisy,  the  latter  being  diagnosticated 
to  a  certainty  by  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  friction-murmur.  Inter^ 
costal  neuralgia  may  present  features  not  unlike  those  of  acute  pleurisy.  In 
both  affections  there  is  frequently  a  history  of  exposure,  followed  by  severe 
chest  pains  that  are  excited  by  coughing  and  deep  breathing.  In  neuralgia, 
however,  there  are  painful  pressure-points,  and  the  friction-sound  does  not 
occur.  Schepelmann  points  out  that  l>ending  the  tnink  to  the  side  affected 
increases  the  pain  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  while  in  pleurisy  this  symptom  b 
aggravated  by  l)ending  the  trunk  to  the  sound  side.  Pleurodynia  may  also 
give  a  history  very  similar  to  that  of  acute  pleurisy,  but  the  characteristic 
physical  signs  of  pleuri.sy  are  absent. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  from  a  few  days  to  three 
weeks,  and  the  immediate  outcome  is  favorable  as  a  rule.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  a  primary  attack  predisposes  to  subsequent  attacks,  and  thus,  as 
a  result  of  repeated  seizures,  pleural  thickening  and  intrapleural  adhesions 
often  arise.     Lung  expansion  may  in  this  manner  be  restricted,  with  the  gradual 
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development  of  interstitial  pneumonia  as  a  consequence.  Acute  plastic  pleurisy 
is  not  infrequently  a  terminal  condition  in  serious  forms  of  illness  (e.  ^.,  septico- 
pyemia and  chronic  nephritis). 

Treatment. — ^The  first  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  relieve  the  pain,  and 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphin.  The 
inflammatory  process  is  best  controlled  by  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  or  fixation  of  the  affected  side  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  I  am 
also  in  the  habit  of  administering  moderate-sized  doses  of  quinin  (gr.  iv— 0.25 — 
three  times  daily)  and  salicylates.  After  the  exudation  has  appeared,  the 
iodids  of  iron  and  potassium,  in  combination,  may  be  employed.  Locally, 
nothing  is  so  effective  as  cold  in  the  form  of  the  ice-water  bag  or  Leiter's  coil, 
preceded,  in  robust  patients,  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  (Siij  to  vj— 
90.0-180.0)  by  leeches.  At  the  end  of  one  week  the  morphin  may  usually  be 
discontinued.  During  convalescence  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  take 
deep  inspirations  several  times  in  succession,  not  less  than  a  dozen  times  each 
day,  with  a  \iew  to  obviating  as  far  as  possible  pleural  adhesions  and  other 
unfavorable  consequences.  Symptomatic  anemia  may  be  present  at  this  time, 
and  should  be  met  by  iron  given  internally.  At  this  time  iodin  may  be  used 
locally  with  great  benefit;  I  have  not,  however,  seen  any  favorable  results 
from  blisters.  For  the  pain  which  continues  in  the  side  after  all  detectable 
physical  signs  have  disapp>eared  the  use  of  the  constant  current  over  the  seat 
of  the  pleurisy  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time  gives  almost  instantaneous  relief 
(Loomis). 

SEROFIBRINOUS    PLEURISY    (PLEURISY   WITH   EFFUSION,    SUBACUTE    PLEDRIST) 

Pathology. — During  the  first  stage  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy  the  changes 
are  the  same  in  character  as  those  met  with  in  dry  pleurisy,  though  of  severer 
grade,  and  usually  involving  the  greater  portion  of  the  pleura  on  the  side 
affected.  There  is  an  abundant  exudation  of  serum,  and  usually  the  entire 
pleura  becomes  coated  with  a  fibrinous  exudate  that  varies  greatly  in  thickness 
and  arrangement.  The  exudate  is  thin  and  smooth  in  some  instances,  though 
more  frequently  it  forms  a  thick  layer,  presenting  a  shaggy  surface  on  the  one 
hand  or  an  irregular,  honeycombed  surface  on  the  other.  Lymph  in  the  form 
of  flocculi  is  rather  abundant  in  the  serous  effusion.  The  interlobular  pleural 
surfaces  arc  also  invaded  as  a  rule,  in  consequence  of  which  they  bc^come 
adherent.  The  fluid  exudate  varies  greatly  in  quantity  (J  to  8  pints-4  liters), 
is  often  of  a  citron  color,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  clear  or  slighdy 
turbid.     Rarely  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  color. 

Unless  adhesions  between  the  pleural  surfaces  have  previously  existed  the 
effusion  gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity.  Micro- 
scopically, there  are  found  leukocytes,  red  blood-corpuscles,  endothelial  celk, 
threads  of  fibrin,  and,  rarely,  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  uric  acid.  The  com- 
position of  the  fluid  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  blood-serum,  and  on  boiling 
it  is  found  to  be  rich  in  albumin.  Spontaneous  coagulation  may  take  place 
on  standing. 

Chatigrs  in  fhr  Neighboring  Organs. — So  long  as  the  normal  retractility  of 
the  lung  is  not  overcome  by  the  fluid  that  collects  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the 
latter  does  not  produce  positive  intrathoracic  pressure,  and  hence  does  not 
produce  displacement  of  .adjacent  organs.  It  may  be  assumed  that  until  the 
pleural  sarc  is  at  least  one-half  filled  with  serofibrinous  exudate  the  natural 
contractility  of  the  lung  is  not  destroyed.  At  this  period  there  may  be  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  mediastinum  toward  the  opposite  side,  due  to  trac- 
tion exerted  by  the  normal  retractility  of  the  sound  lung.  Obviously,  large 
effusions  must  in  a  mechanical  manner  displace  the  pleural  membranes,  thus 
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causing  compression  of  the  pulmonary  structures  lying  above  the  effusion. 
A  very  copious  effusion  may  push  the  lung  up  and  back  against  the  vertebral 
column  and  convert  it  into  a  small,  flat,  bloodless,  and  airless  mass  (atelectasis). 
While  a  total  absence  of  air  in  the  collapsed  lung  is  due  chiefly  to  compression 
by  the  fluid,  to  some  extent,  however,  the  air  may  be  absorbed  by  the  vessel 
or  even  by  the  effusion  (Striimpell). 

Together  with  compression  of  the  lung  by  the  effusion,  pressure  is  also 
exerted  by  the  latter  against  the  mediastinum,  causing  displacement  of  the 
heart.  The  mediastinum  also  loses  the  normal  traction  force  of  the  lung 
upon  the  affected  side,  and  hence  the  lung  on  the  sound  side  draws  the  medias- 
tinum toward  itself  by  its  own  retractile  energy.  Osier  shows  that  even  in 
the  most  extensive  left-sided  effusion  the  heart's  apex  is  not  rotated,  but 
that  the  normal  relative  position  of  the  apex  and  base  obtain,  though  the  apex 
is  in  some  instances  lifted,  and  in  others  the  heart  lies  more  transversely. 
The  right  chambers  of  the  heart  occupy  most  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ, 
showing  that  the  displacement  of  the  mediastinum  with  the  pericardium  and 
its  contents  to  the  right  involves  no  appreciable  twisting  of  the  heart  itself. 

Downward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  takes  place  in  extensive  effusion 
on  the  right  side,  depressing  the  liver  to  a  variable  distance  below  the  interior 
costal  border;  on  the  left  side  large  effusions  produce  pressure  displacement  of 
the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon,  and,  to  a  slighter  extent,  of  the  spleen. 
Pre-existing  adhesions  may  prevent  displacement  of  the  adjacent  organs. 

Etiolog^y. — The  causative  factors  are  identical  in  nature  with  those  produc- 
ing dry  plastic  pleurisy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  degree  of  severity  is 
dependent  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  whether  he  be  suffering 
from  some  other  affection  or  not,  and  upon  the  amount  of  specific  poison  gaining 
access  to  the  pleura. 

The  affection  may  be  primary,  but  is  much  more  often  secondary,  and  this 
fact  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  any  of  the  specific  micro-organisms 
producing  the  affection. 

Direct  Causes. — Many  of  the  cases  follow  quickly  upon  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet  or  an  injury  to  the  thorax.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  those  authors 
who  contend  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy 
are  of  tuberculous  origin.  The  tuberculous  process  may  invade  the  pleura 
primarily,  but  more  often  it  is  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs;  less 
frecjuently,  though  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  secondary  to 
tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  these  instances  the  tubercle  bacilli  probably 
find  their  way  from  the  peritoneum  to  the  pleura  by  traversing  the  lymphatics 
in  the  diaphragm.  A  large  percentage  of  apparently  primary  cases  of  tuber- 
culous pleurisy  have  their  origin  in  a  circumscril>ed  and  more  or  less  latent 
tul)erculous  focus  in  the  lungs.  It  is  not  improbable  also  that  tuberculous 
processes  in  other  viscera  may  furnish  the  tubercle  bacilli  for  secondary  pleural 
infection.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy 
recover  does  not  disprove  their  tuberculous  nature. 

The  affection  is  not  infrequently  secondary  to  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
which  is  itself  a  microbic  affection.  It  also  arises  as  a  complicating  condition 
in  the  course  of  various  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  chest,  as  pericarditis 
and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  may  develop  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  as 
typhoid  fever  or  lobar  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bacillus  of  Eberth 
has  l)een  known  to  provoke  pleurisy  (Bozzolo,  Fernet,  and  others*).  It  may 
occur  as  a  complication  in  the  chronic  affections  of  various  viscera  (chronic 
nephritis,  cirrhosis,  and  carcinoma  of  the  liver).  The  predisposing  causes  are 
the  same  as  for  the  dry  plastic  form. 

>  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  p.  12. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  description  here  refers  particulariy  to  primary  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy,  and  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  when  secondary  to  other 
acute  and  chronic  affections  characterized  by  great  bodily  weakness  the  ideiiritic 
symptoms  may  be  in  abeyance. 

With  few  exceptions  the  onset  is  in^idiotia,  the  symptoms  being  quite 
mild;  but  rarely  there  is  a  sudden  onset  with  active  symptoms  (rigor,  high 
fever).  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  patient  first  complains  of  a  HUclh 
like  pain  in  the  side;  this  is  rarely  pronounced,  but  is  aggravated  upon  deep 
breathing  and  upon  any  muscular  exertion.  Dyspnea  soon  arises  and  gradually 
increases  in  intensity.  Cough  may  be  present  or  absent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  attended  by  a  scanty  mucoid  expectoration  that  may  rarely  be  blood- 
streaked. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  correspondingly  slow  and  gradual 
development.  From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  a  moderate  febrile 
movement  at  night  may  be  observed,  and  the  pulse  will  be  found  to  be  frequent, 
small,  and  compressible,  or,  more  rarely,  tense.  At  the  time  of  the  patient's 
first  visit  to  his  physician  he  may  give  a  history  of  having  gradually  lost  flesh 
and  strength  for  a  period  of  weeks  together,  though  he  may  not  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  vocation.  He  looks  pale,  his  countenance  wears  an 
anxious  expression,  and  he  is  without  appetite.  These  cases  frequently  drag 
on  from  two  to  four  weeks  before  consulting  a  physician,  the  local  symptoms 
going  unnoticed. 

Sometimes  the  period  of  invasion  develoi>s  acutely  and  after  lasting  a  few 
days  the  symptoms  exhibit  a  decided  remission ;  subsequently  there  may  be  a 
sudden  recurrence  of  the  local  and  general  phenomena,  and  particularly  of 
the  dyspnea.  The  pleural  cavity,  which  may  have  been  one-half  or  two-thirds 
full,  now  becomes  completely  filled. 

Special  Symptoms. — Pain. — Chest  pain  is  an  almost  constant  but  not 
highly  characteristic  symptom,  and,  though  usually  among  the  earliest  s^nnp- 
toms,  it  may  not  be  present  until  a  few  hours  or  a  day  after  the  commencement 
of  the  affection.  It  may  be  described  as  a  sharp,  shooting  pain,  and  is  popularly 
termed  a  "stitch  in  the  side."  It  may,  however,  be  tearing  or  dragging  in 
character.  Its  intensity  is  not  a  safe  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
It  is  usually  referred  to  a  small  spot  below  the  nipple  or  to  the  midaxillary 
region;  exceptionally,  however,  it  is  more  diffuse,  and  in  my  experience  it  has 
not  infreciuently  been  retrosternal  or  referred  to  limited  areas  below  the 
inferior  costal  border.  When  absent  it  may  l)e  excited  by  coughing,  sneezinp, 
deep  inspiration,  and  stooping.  With  the  appearance  of  the  effusion  the  pain 
diminishes  and,  as  a  rule,  soon  disappears. 

Dyspynn. — The  breathing  is  shallow,  **catching,"  inspiration  l>eing  made 
up  of  a  series  of  gasps,  and  it  is  hurried  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pleural 
pain;  in  copious  effusions,  that  render  one  lung  functionless,  the  dyspnea  may 
become  intense,  even  attaining  to  orthopnea.  It  reaches  its  most  pronounced 
form  in  previously  robust  subjects,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  effusion  has 
developed  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pleural  sac  fills  slowly  dyspnea 
may  be  absent  except  on  exertion.  Following  marked  disturbances  in  the 
respiration  cyauositi  appears  and  may  become  cjuite  marked. 

Cough  and  Ex  perforation. — Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  l)een 
stated.  When  much  expectoration  is  present  it  is  not  uncommonly  due 
to  associated  bronchitis  or  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  there  may,  however, 
be  a  total  absence  of  expectoration,  and  in  such  instances  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  cough  is  probably  the  pleuritis.  Both  the  cough  and  expectoration  are 
apt  to  be  increased  during  the  process  of  resorption  of  the  exudate  as  the  result 
of  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  that  is  prone  to  develop  in  the  re-expanding  lung. 
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Fever, — ^The  rise  of  temperature  is  not  rapid  as  a  rule,  nor  does  it  reach  a 
high  point  (101.5°  to  103^  F.— 38.6°-39.4°  C).  At  the  end  of  a  variable 
period — usually  one  to  three  weeks — the  temperature  falls  by  lysis,  and  soon 
touches  the  normal.  The  temperature  may  be  of  the  continued  type  in  many 
acute  cases.  In  subacute  forms  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  101°  F. 
(38.3°  C).  The  surface  temperature  of  the  affected  side  is  from  J  to  2  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  normal  side. 

The  pulse  is  quickened,  beating  100  or  more  per  minute,  and  its  volume 
and  tension  are  diminished.  Irregularity  both  of  the  volume  and  rhythm 
of  the  pulse  may  also  be  observed.  The  pulse  characteristics  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  pressure  of  the  effusion  upon  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 
There  is  very  rarely  a  leukocytosis  in  pleuritis. 

Gastrointestinal  Symptoms. — Loss  of  appetite  is  commonly  present,  and 
more  rarely  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting  may  arise  at  the  outset.  Consti- 
pation is  the  rule.  Sweating  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  more  protracted 
cases. 

Renal  Symptoms. — The  amount  of  urine  is  diminished  both  during  exuda- 
tion and  while  the  exudate  remains  at  its  maximum  level.  The  daily  quantity 
may  not  exceed  8  to  10  ounces,  but  the  specific  gravity  is  increased,  ranging 
from  1018  to  1028.  Rarely,  the  quantity  is  increased  with  existing  effusion. 
An  increase  in  the  daily  amount  of  urine  excreted  is  frequently  the  first  sign 
of  commencing  absorption  of  the  exudate,  and  the  rapid  resorption  of  the 
copious  effusion  may  greatly  augment  the  flow  of  urine  to  80  or  100  ounces 
(2.5-3  liters)  daily  (Striimpell). 

The  physical  signs  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy  differ  with  the  stage  of  the 
affection;  those  of  the  first  stage  are  identical  with  the  signs  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  dry  plastic  pleurisy,  and  need  not  be  restated  here.  We  will 
note  the  physical  signs  (1)  during  the  stage  of  effusion,  as  well  as  (2)  those 
presented  when  absorption  of  the  effusion  has  taken  place. 

(1)  Stage  of  Effusion. — When  the  pleural  sac  is  only  partly  filled  there 
is  noted,  on  inspection,  but  little  change  in  the  thoracic  contour.  The  respira- 
tory movements  are,  however,  restricted,  owing  to  mechanical  hindrance  to 
the  lung  expansion.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  effusion  increases  until 
positive  intrathoracic  pressure  and  noticeable  bulging  in  the  middle  and  lower 
third  of  the  chest  wall  on  the  affected  side  take  place;  the  intercostal  spaces 
below  are  shallow,  widened,  and  sometimes  even  effaced.  The  apex-beat 
of  the  heart  is  displaced,  being  visible  in  right-sided  pleurisy  to  the  left  of  the 
vertical  mammary  line  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  interspaces,  and  in  left-sided 
pleurisy  to  the  right  of  the  right  mammary  line  in  the  third  and  fourth  inter- 
spaces. The  apex  of  the  heart  may  take  a  position  behind  the  sternum,  when 
no  impulse  will  be  visible.  In  moderate  effusions  rhythmic  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  (which  approaches  the  affected  side  during  inspiration  and 
moves  outward  in  expiration)  occurs  (C.  L.  Greene).  Litten's  phenomenon, 
or  the  shadow  of  the  diaphragm,  is  absent  in  this  disease. 

Palpation. — The  limited  range  of  expansion  is  readily  appreciated  on 
palpation,  and  in  large  effusions  the  chest  wall  is  practically  fixed.  The 
separation  of  the  ribs  and  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces  are  easily 
made  out  in  the  same  manner.  Edema  of  the  chest  wall  is  rarely  present, 
and  fluctuation  almost  never.  An  important  and  early  physical  sign  is  the 
diminished  tactile  fremitus,  which  is  soon  abolished,  except  in  infants,  in  whom 
it  may  be  excited  on  crying.  This  is  a  less  valuable  sign  in  women  than  in 
men,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  vocal  vibrations  in  the  two  sexes.  In 
copious  effusions  tactile  fremitus  may  usually  be  obtained.  The  apical 
impulse  can  also  be  readily  located  by  palpation.     The  displaced  spleen  or 
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liver  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an 
actual  enlargement  of  these  organs. 

Mensuration. — In  right-handed  adults  the  right  side  is,  normally,  slightly 
larger  than  the  left;  and  it  is  only  after  the  effusion  is  considerable  that  the 
cyrtometer  shows  any  alteration  in  the  thoracic  contour.  The  tape,  however, 
exhibits  the  difference  in  expansive  motion  of  the  two  sides  early.  At  the 
end  of  expiration  the  circumference  of  the  affected  side  will  be  found  to  be  one 
or  two  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  unaffected  side,  while  at  the  end  of 
inspiration  the  difference  will  be  but  slight.  The  cyrtometric  tracing  also 
shows  a  discrepancy  between  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  two  sides. 

Percussion, — At  first  the  percussion-note  is  impaired  either  posteriorly  or 
in  the  infra-axillary  region,  and  a  little  later  there  is  dulness,  tending  toward 
flatness  (deadness),  the  upper  level  of  which  rises  from  day  to  day  with  increas- 
ing effusion.  Over  the  exudate  the  note  has  a  wooden  quality  (flat)  and  there 
is  great  resistance.  When  the  effusion  rises  to  the  fourth  rib  anteriorly  there 
is  dulness  over  the  fluid  above  and  absolute  flatness  below.  When  the  exudate 
rises  to  the  lower  border  of  the  third  rib  the  percussion-note  above  the  line 
of  dulness  is  tympanitic  or  vesiculotympanitic  (Skoda*s  resonance);  this  holds 
also  in  more  moderate  effusions,  and  is  attributable  to  mediate  relaxation  of 
the  lung.  In  copious  exudations  the  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  elicited 
immediately  below  the  clavicle,  and  Williams'  tracheal  tone  may  sometimes 
be  obtained.  This  may  also  be  obtained  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
seat  of  the  compressed  lung.  When  the  patient  is  sitting  or  in  die  erect  posture 
the  upper  limit  of  dulness  in  large  effusions  is  not  a  horizontal  line,  but  is 
highest  at  the  spine  and  falls  as  we  proceed  to  the  front,  which  is  its  lowest 
point.  The  upper  line  of  dulness  in  moderate  effusions  begins  "relatively 
low  down  in  the  back,  passes  upward  from  the  vertebral  column,  and  soon 
turns  upward  and  proceeds  obliquely  across  the  back  to  the  axillary  region, 
where  it  reaches  its  highest  point;  thence  it  advances  in  a  straight  line,  but  with 
a  slight  descent,  to  the  sternum**  (Ellis).  This  curved  line  resembles  the  italic 
letter  S  (Garland).  Grocco's  sign  (a  triangular  area  of  dulness  over  the  l>ack 
on  the  opposite  side  in  unilateral  pleurisy,  which  dulness  disappears  when 
tlie  patient  lies  on  the  side  of  the  effusion)  is  confirmatory,  although  it  is  not 
invariably  present.  On  the  right  side  the  flatness  is  continuous  ^^'ith  that  of 
the  displaced  liver;  on  the  left  it  passes  into  and  may  obliterate  Traulie's 
semilunar  space. 

Auscvltnfion. — The  signs  of  the  first  stage  have  already  been  descril)ed 
(ride  Plastic  Pleurisy).  With  the  appearance  of  the  effusion  the  breath- 
sounds  become  weak,  distant,  and  have  a  bronchial  quality.  This  bronchial 
breathing  is  more  marked  with  large  effusions  where  the  lung  is  completely 
collapsed.  As  a  result  of  this  consolidation  of  lung  tissue  the  bronchial  breath- 
ing is  so  intense  that  it  may  simulate  a  pneumonia.  The  latter  sounds  may 
exhibit  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  rales 
(pseudocavernous  signs).  The  latter  are  more  frequently  met  in  children  than 
in  adults,  and  often  give  rise  to  a  false  diagnosis.  Alx)ve  the  level  of  the  fluid 
there  is  bronehovesicular  breathing,  and  on  the  opix)site  side  intensified 
breath-sounds  may  usually  be  noted.  In  pneumonia  with  pleural  effusion 
there  may  be  loud  and  persistent  bronchial  respiration  over  the  exudate. 
The  vocal  resonance  may  manifest  a  nasal  quality,  simulating  somewhat  the 
bleating  of  a  goat  (Lnninrcs  cguphimy).  The  vocal  fremitus  is  theoretically 
diminished,  but  on  account  of  tlie  lung  collapse  a  condition  of  solid  lung  tissue 
results  which  transmits  the  voice  sounds  so  directly  from  the  large  bnmchi 
that  the  efi'usion,  if  serous,  is  rarelv  sufficientlv  dense  to  cause  anv  diminution 
of  the  sounds;  in  fact,  they  are  usually  louder  than  on  the  affected  side.    This 
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is  best  obtained  near  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid  in  large  effusions,  and  at  or 
above  the  angle  of  the  scapula  when  the  effusion  is  moderate. 

(2)  Stage  of  Resorption. — With  resorption  of  the  fluid  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  affected  side,  together  with  a  return  of  the  normal  app>earance 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  the  respiratory  movements.  In  many  instances 
there  is  positive  retraction,  leading  to  thoracic  deformity  with  displacement  of 
neighboring  organs  toward  the  affected  side;  and  this  retraction  may  be  either 
general  or  circumscribed.  The  inferior  intercostal  spaces  are  more  or  less 
narrowed;  the  shoulder  drooi>s;  the  nipple  approaches  the  median  line;  the 
spine  may  be  curved,  the  convexity  being  directed  toward  the  sound  side 
(quite  rarely  toward  the  affected  side) ;  and  the  scapula  projects  from  the  chest- 
wall  on  the  affected  side.  In  children,  and  even  in  adults,  the  lungs  and  thorax 
gradually  expand  in  order  to  overcome  this  chronic  deformity. 

Palpation, — The  tactile  fremitus  closely  follows  the  fluid  as  it  subsides 
from  above  downward  without  any  extreme  degree«of  thickening  of  the  pleural 
membranes,  though  cohesion  of  their  surfaces  may  prevent  its  return  over  the 
lower  segment.  The  inspiratory  movement  of  the  chest  wall  gradually  returns, 
but  not  to  its  former  limit. 

Mensuration  shows  a  steady  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  side  involved, 
which  finally  becomes  smaller  than  its  fellow. 

Percussion. — The  dull  or  flat  note  gives  way  to  normal  percussion  resonance, 
proceeding  from  above  downward  in  a  gradual  manner;  but  the  latter  is  not 
renewed  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity  for  a  long  period  after 
the  exudation  has  disappeared.  The  abnormal  areas  of  flatness  due  to  dis- 
placement of  organs  (liver,  spleen,  heart)  also  disappear. 

Auscultation  discloses  most  important  signs  during  the  stage  of  absorption. 
The  breath-sounds  reappear  at  first  above,  and  then  lower  down,  until  the  base 
is  reached.  With  commencing  subsidence  of  the  fluid  the  respiratory  sounds 
are  feeble  and  distant,  but  later  they  resume  their  natural  distinctness;  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  revival  of  the  natural  muscular  tonicity,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  fluid,  the  two  roughened  pleural 
surfaces  come  in  contact  and  play  upon  one  another,  giving  rise  to  a  rubbing, 
creaking  friction-sound  on  auscultation.  These  friction-murmurs  may  persist 
for  months  after  the  effusion  has  been  absorbed.  Occasionally  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  compressed  lung  remains  permanently  inexpansile;  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  lung  is  now  the  seat  of  compensatory  emphysema.  The  heart 
sounds  return  to  their  normal  position. 

Roentgen  Rays. — Williams^  states  when  the  effusion  is  large  no  more  rays 
pass  through  it  than  through  the  liver,  and  the  outlines  of  the  diaphragm,  ribs, 
and  heart  are  obliterated  on  the  side  of  the  effusion.  The  fluoroscope  also 
shows  the  direction  and  extent  of  cardiac  displacements  due  to  pleural  effusions. 
Williams  affirms  that  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  may  not  be  rec- 
ognized by  percussion,  even  when  it  has  been  pushed  much  beyond  its  normal 
place.  Displacement  of  the  pleuritic  fluid  when  the  patient's  position  is 
changed  and  also  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  is  noted  with  the 
fluoroscope. 

Special  Clinical  Forms  of  Acute  Sero-fibrinous  Pleurisy.— 
(1)  Tuberculous  Pleurisy. — This  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  second- 
ary to  pulmonary  tiil)erculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  lesions  may 
1k»  situate<l  in  the  pleural  sac  and  give  rise  to  (a)  Acute  serofibrinous  pleurisy 
(with  the  usual  course);  (6)  Subacute  pleurisy  (with  insidious  course),  leading 
to  tuberculous  invasion  of  the  lungs,  and  (r)  Chronic  adhesive  pleurisy,  in  which 

*  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  January  6,  1900. 
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the  course  and  physical  signs  correspond  with  those  to  be  depicted  in  a  spedii 
section  on  Chronic  Pleurisy. 

The  morbid  lesions  are  similar  to  those  met  with  in  other  forms  plus  the 
specific  tubercles,  which  may  be  exceedingly  numerous  (miliary  tubercles) 
on  the  one  hand,  or  confined  to  a  few  circumscribed  areas  on  the  other.  This 
variety  has  no  special  etiologic  connection  with  empyema,  and  the  effusion  is 
usually  serofibrinous  and  often  blood-stained. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  sometimes  followed 
by  tuberculous  i>ericarditis  or  peritonitis,  or  both.  The  two  latter  affections 
have  been  considered  elsewhere  (vide  p.  266).  We  must  grant  that  tuber^ 
culous  pleurisy  may  proceed  favorably  with  apparent  recovery,  though  too 
often,  after  a  variable  interval  of  time,  tuberculous  symptoms  are  manifested. 
R.  C.  Cabot  obtained  the  subsequent  histories  in  221  cases  of  pleural  effusion 
in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital;  he  followed  them  five  years  until  phthisis  or 
death  took  place  in  117;  at;the  end  of  five  years  96  had  recovered.  It  is  found 
that  about  30  per  cent,  merge  into  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(2)  Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy. — This  term  is  applied  to  those  instances  in 
which  the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  pleura  is  involved  either  alone  or  in 
part.  There  occurs  an  exudate  that  may  be  either  plastic  or  serofibrinous, 
though  rarely  large  in  amount.  The  symptoms  are  acute,  and  the  pain,  which 
is  lancinating  in  character  and  situated  in  the  epigastric  region,  is  the  most 
prominent  feature.  Geuneau  de  Mussy  holds  that  pain  along  the  tenth  rib, 
extending  from  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  sternum  and  xiphoid  cartilage, 
is  pathognomonic.  It  is  increased  by  deep  inspiration  and  by  pressure  o^^er 
the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  tenth  rib,  and  often  abates  when  effusion 
takes  place.  Dyspnea  is  a  marked  symptom  in  most  cases,  and  the  patient 
may  be  forced  to  assume  a  stooping  or  sitting  posture,  the  respirations  being 
superficial,  purely  thoracic,  and  "catching."  Cough,  nausea,  and  even  vomit- 
ing may  occur.  In  a  case  under  my  own  care  vomiting,  due  most  probably 
to  associated  peritonitis,  was  a  troublesome  symptom. 

The  constitutional  features  are  quite  pronounced,  particularly  the  fever, 
which  exceeds  that  met  with  in  other  forms  of  pleurisy.  The  patient's  anxiety 
is  extreme.  The  effusion  may  be  purulent,  and  if  so,  bulging  of  the  lower 
intercostal  spaces,  followed  by  edema,  may  occur. 

The  physical  sipns  are  for  the  most  part  negative. 

(3)  Encysted  Pleurisy. — This  term  has  reference  to  effusions  that  are 
circumscribed  in  consequence  of  adhesions  between  the  pleural  membranes. 
There  may  be  two  or  more  pouches,  with  or  without  communication.  This 
so-called  encapsulated  pleurisy  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  chest,  and  is  ex- 
ce<Mlingly  variable  in  extent.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  rarely 
trustworthy  for  diagnosis,  hut  should  usually  afford  ground  for  suspicion,  and 
lead  to  an  exploratory  puncture. 

(4)  Interlobar  Pleurisy. — This  variety  is  usually  secondary  to,  or  associated 
with,  the  ordinary  type  of  acute  serofibrinous  pleuri.sy.  The  serous  surfaces 
between  the  lobes  are  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  and  the  fluid 
l)€»e<)ines  encapsulated  in  this  position  in  consequence  of  interlobar  pleural 
adhesions.  It  is  more  fre(iuent  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  its 
favorite  seat  is  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  between  the  upper  and  middle  lolx^. 
Osier  met  with  a  ease  following  pneumonia  in  which  there  was  l)etween  the 
lower  and  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  side  an  enormous  purulent 
colh'ction  that  looked  at  first  like  a  large  abscess  of  the  lung.  Fistulous  c*on- 
neetion  with  a  bronchus  often  occurs,  and  the  purulent  expectoration  that 
follows  may  \)v  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention  to  the  process  of  sup- 
puration in  the  thorax.     Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  the  patient 
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presents  indefinite  symptoms.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  give  a  clear 
history  of  antecedent  pleurisy.  These  cysts  contain,  as  a  rule,  but  a  small 
amount  of  fluid,  and  cause  little  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Indeed,  in 
a  case  of  my  own  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  there  was  actual  retraction, 
though  the  aspirating  needle  showed  the  presence  of  effusion.^ 

(5)  Hemorrhagic  Plemisy. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  admixture  of  blood 
with  the  exudate  in  acute  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be 
detectable  by  the  unaided  eye.    The  condition  must  be  separated  from  kemo- 


Ihorax.  The  causes  of  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  are:  (1)  Tuberculous  infection, 
either  of  the  miliary  or  the  chronic  (circumscribed)  form,  following  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lung.  (2)  Carcinoma  of  the  pleura.  (3)  Bright's  disease  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  li\'er.  (4)  Adynamic  states  of  the  system  associated  with  malign 
nant  forms  of  acute  infectious  diseases  (pneumonia).  (5)  Advanced  age  and 
alcoholism. 

The  fact  that  it  may  be  engendered  by  an  accidental  wound  of  the  lung 
during  thoracentesis  must  be  rememWred. 

'  fnfemofionai  Cttnic*  (1894),  vol.  i,  p.  39, 
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Diagnosis. — In  diagnosing  pleurisy  our  attention  must  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  physical  signs.  Unfortunately,  the  rational  symptoms  are  often  too 
slight  to  call  attention  to  the  chest.  The  diagnosis  should  embrace  the  par- 
ticular etiologic  variety  (e,  g,,  tuberculous  pleurisy,  streptococcus,  or  pneu- 
mococcus  pleurisy)  by  a  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  exudate.  The  chief 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  distinguishing  this  affection  from  conditions 
in  which  the  lung  is  either  consolidated,  retracted,  or  compressed  by  solid 
new  growths  or  a  serous  transudate.  Chief  among  the  former  is  croupovt 
pneumonia  (especially  in  pleuritic  exudates  of  moderate  degree),  and  I  haxt 
tabulated  below  the  most  important  distinctions  between  it  and  pleurisy. 
The  reader  will  be  further  aided  by  comparing  Fig.  47  with  Fig.  10,  on  page  114, 
since  these  show  the  physical  conditions  in  the  two  diseases. 


Pleurisy  with  Effusion 


Primary  Lobar  PNEtniomA 


Rational  Symptoms 


Onset  marked  by  repeated  chilliness. 

The  pain  is  sharp,  **  stitch-like,"  and 
strictly  localized. 

Cough  irritating;  no  expectoration,  or 
catarrhal. 

Sputum  rarely  shows  tubercle  bacillus. 

Moderate  fever  of  continuous  type;  de- 
cline by  lysis. 

Systemic  prostration  (moderate). 

Countenance  pale  and  anxious. 

Herpes  does  not  appear. 
Leukocytosis  absent  or  slight. 


more 


Onset  acute,  ri^or,  lasting  one  hour. 
Acute  pain  (similar),  but  sorenesB 

di£fu8^. 
Cough  more  marked  and  accompanied  by 

rusty  or  bloody  expectoration. 
Shows  presence  of  pneumoooccus. 
Intense  fever;  dedme  by  crisiB  from  the 

fifth  to  the  ninth  day. 
Prostration  marked. 
Coimtenance  congested;  mahogany  Audi 

on  the  cheeks. 
Herpes  quite  common. 
Leukocytosis  usually  marked. 


Physical 

Inspection. 
Distention  of  the  thorax. 
Apex  beat  displaced. 

Palpation. 
Diminished  or  absent  tactile  fremitus. 

Pfrcusswn. 
Flatness,    with    great    resistance    to    the 

pleximeter-finger. 
Shows  displacement  of  neighboring  organs. 

Groeco's  sign  usually  present. 
If  the  sac  be  partly  filled,  line  of  flatness 

changes  in  varying  the  position. 
A  use  ul  tat  ion. 
Bronchial  breathing  frequent,  but  diff'used 

and  distant  and  unaccompanied  by  rales, 

as  a  rule. 
Vocal     resonance     may     be     diminished; 

egophony. 
Friction-sound  in  early  and  late  stages. 

Yields  serum  upon  exploratory  puncture. 


Signs 

None. 

Not  displaced. 

Marked    tactile    fremitus     (absent    only 
when  a  bronchus  is  plugged). 

Dulness    less    wooden,     less     resistance*. 

and  sometimes  a  tympanitic  note. 
No  displacement  of   neighboring    organs 

if  uncomplicated.    Grocco's  sign  absent. 

Absent. 


Harsh  bronchial  breathing  and  pref«enoe 

of  rdlcs  in  first  and  third  stages,  unlests 

a  bronchus  be  plugged. 
Bronchophony  (loud),  unless  a  bronchus 

be  blocked. 
No  friction-sound,  except  crepitant   r&le< 

in  the  first  stage. 
Yields  a  few  drops  of  thick  blood. 


Consoliddiion  of  the  lung,  due  to  tuberculous  infection,  may  be  differentiatetl 
l)y  means  of  the  physical  signs  contrasted  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  history  of 
the  cas(\  and  l)y  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  sputum. 

J1ydroihorn.r  presents  physical  signs  that  simulate  strongly  those  of  pleural 
cfTiision.  Hydrothorax,  however,  gives  the  history  of  cardiac  or  renal  disease, 
is  oficner  l)ilateral,  and  is  unassociated  with  a  rise  in  temperature  or  with  the 
pain  or  friction-sounds  peculiar  to  pleurisy.     The  laboratory  examination  of 
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the  fluid  removed  by  aspiration  will  distinguish  between  that  of  the  exudate 
and  that  of  the  transudate.  There  are  many  specific  tests  which  differentiate 
the  two  conditions. 

Tumors  and  q^sU  of  the  thorax  will  give  complete  dulness,  will  displace  the 
heart,  and  compress  the  lung  on  the  affected  side,  thus  causing  an  absence  of 
the  respiratory  murmur,  etc.  But  the  history  of  the  case,  the  situation  of  the 
dulness  (usually  over  the  upper  or  middle  parts  of  the  lung),  and  the  absence 
of  uniform  distention  extending  to  the  base,  will  serve  to  distinguish  these 
Affections  from  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Echinococcus  cyst  of  the  liver,  or  abscess  of  this  organ,  pushing  upward, 
will  cause  retraction  or  even  compression  of  the  lung,  and  produce  most  of 
the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  former  affections  can  be 
•discriminated  only  be  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  history,  by  the  presence 
not  infrequently  of  a  friction-sound  on  auscultation,  of  Litten's  sign,  and  by 
An  immovably  fixed  upper  convex  boundary  of  .dulness.  If  doubt  remains, 
an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made,  and  the  fluid  withdrawn  should  be 
subjected  to  a  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriologic  investigation. 

An  enormous  pericardial  effusion  may  be  mistaken  for  a  pleural  effusion 
on  the  left  side.  In  the  former,  however,  there  is  commonly  a  history  of  rheu- 
matism, and  dyspnea  is  an  urgent  symptom,  while  the  heart  sounds  are  greatly 
-enfeebled ;  moreover,  the  heart  is  not  displaced  to  the  right  as  in  pleural  effusion. 
Again,  flat  tympany  is  obtained  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  axilla  and  good 
pulmonary  resonance  at  the  base  in  the  posterolateral  region  of  the  chest 
in  pericarditis. 

It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  the  tuberculous  from  the  rarer  forms  of  pleurisy. 
This  is  possible  by  paying  due  regard  to  the  previous  history,  including  heredi- 
tary taint,  by  noting  certain  clinical  peculiarities  (associated  disease  of  other 
serous  membranes  and  of  the  lung),  and  by  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
the  exudate.  A  high  proportion  (65  to  95  i>er  cent.)  of  lymphocytes  in  the 
cells  found  in  the  effusion  is  indicative  of  tuberculous  origin.  The  exudate  is 
often  sterile,  although  bacilli  are  found  oftener  in  purulent  than  in  serous 
fluids.  Leukocytosis  is  absent  in  tuberculous  pleuritis.  The  tuberculin  reac- 
tion may  be  applied.  Inoscopy — i,  e.,  the  digestion  and  centrifugalization 
of  the  previously  coagulated  exudate,  often  shows  tubercle  bacilli.  In  a  dubious 
case  the  guinea-pig  should  be  inoculated  with  the  exudate,  and  if  the  patient 
be  tuberculous  positive  results  may  be  confidently  expected. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause. 
The  course  of  acute  serofibrinous  pleurisy  is  not  definite,  but  is  made  up  of 
two  parts — the  febrile  followed  by  the  non-febrile  stage.  The  fever  lasts  from 
one  to  three  weeks;  it  corresponds  to  the  i)eriod  when  the  effusion  occurs, 
and  the  api)earance  of  a  non-febrile  period  indicates  the  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation. The  exudate  may  be  poured  out  rapidly,  and  may  be  absorbed 
not  less  rapidly;  more  commonly,  however,  the  effusion  takes  place  rather 
gradually,  and  the  same  is  true  of  resolution.  The  continued  absence  of 
bacteria  in  the  exudate  speaks  for  tuberculosis,  the  so-called  "sterile"  exudate. 
In  individual  cases  the  prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  bacteriologic  cause 
(the  outlook  being  especially  bad  in  streptococcic  pleuritis)  or  the  gravity  of 
the  basal  disease.  Simple  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  including  the  hemorrhagic 
variety,  unless  it  ap|>ears  as  a  complication  in  the  later  stages  of  some  other 
grave  disease,  has  a  comparatively  favorable  prognosis.  Death  rarely  ensues 
suddenly  without  adequate  lesions  to  explain  its  occurrence.  Moreover,  the 
appearance  of  empyema  renders  the  prognosis  far  less  hopeful.  Again,  the 
crippling  influence  upon  the  lung  tissue  of  previous  attacks,  owing  to  resulting 
adhesions,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  since  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema. 
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fibroid  induration,  and  phthisis  often  supervene.  Contrast  between  the 
temperature  and  physical  signs  is  an  unfavorable  sign. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  the  treatment  b  the  same  as  for  dry 
or  plastic  pleurisy.  During  the  second  stage,  that  of  effusion,  the  objects  of 
treatment  are  threefold:  (1)  To  limit  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
matory process;  (2)  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  effusion,  and  (3)  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

(1)  To  Limit  the  Extent  and  Intensity  of  the  Inflammatory  Proeesi.— To 
this  end  two  classes  of  agents  are  employed,  namely,  (a)  Interrud,  and  (i) 
External, 

Among  the  latter  are  counterirritants,  as  sinapisms  and  iodin,  by  means 
of  which  constant  counterirritation  b  to  be  maintained.  Another  agent  of 
great  worth  is  cold,  applied  by  means  of  the  ice-bag  or  ice-water  bag,  and  if 
the  temperature  rises  to  102®  F.  (38.8®  C.)  cool  spongings  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  together  with  the  use  of  the  ice-cap,  are  useful.  The  affected 
structures  are  kept  at  complete  rest  to  relieve  the  pain  by  mechanical  fizatioD 
of  the  side  affected  with  adhesive  plaster. 

The  use  of  drugs  internally  in  the  treatment  of  the  general  symptoms  of  a 
pleural  effusion  has  but  little  effect.  Salicylates  have  been  used  and  quinin  as 
well.  Diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  mild  salines  are  indicated  in  order  to  promote 
proper  secretion  and  excretion.  With  a  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  process 
the  temperature  falls,  and  then  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  ful- 
filment of  the  second  leading  indication,  (2)  the  removal  of  the  effusion. 

Little  is  to  be  accomplished  by  local  means,  though  iodin,  persistently 
employed,  sometimes  does  good.    Blisters  are  not  admissible. 

With  small  effusions,  mild  hydragogue  cathartics,  and  especially  the 
salines,  after  the  Matthew  Hay  method  (t.  e.,  5ij  to  Jss — 8.0-16.0,  in  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  water,  on  rising  in  the  morning),  stimulate  absorp- 
tion from  the  pleural  cavities  by  draining  the  blood  of  a  certain  amount  of 
serum. 

The  patient  may  be  put  upon  a  dry  diet  in  order  to  increase  the  plasticity 
of  the  blood,  which  is  thus  induced  to  absorb  the  liquid  exudate  from  the  pleural 
cavity. 

These  methods  are  advisable  when  a  small  effusion  exists.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  liquid  by  aspiration  (thoracentesis)  is  so  easily  and  readily  done  that  it 
is  advisable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  especially  because  about  one-third 
of  all  pleural  effusions  are  not  spontaneously  absorbed  and  because  there 
may  he  left  extensive  adhesions  when  the  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed.  The 
fluid  should  he  withdrawn  under  any  circumstance  where  there  are  (1)  bilateral 
effusions;  (2)  pressure-symptoms,  such  as  orthopnea,  cyanosis,  cardiac  distress. 

The  operation  is  free  from  danger  if  carried  out  under  aseptic  precautions. 
The  instrument  should  always  be  tested  before  it  is  used.  The  patient  rests 
in  bed  in  the  semirocumhent  posture,  the  arm  of  the  affected  side  being  brought 
forward  with  the  hand  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  so  as  to  separate  the 
ribs  from  one  another.  The  point  of  puncture  is  in  the  sixth  interspace  on 
the  ri^ht  side  and  the  seventh  interspace  on  the  left,  in  the  midaxilla,  or 
just  helow  the  outer  an^le  of  the  scapula  in  the  seventh  right  and  eighth  left 
interspaces,  respectively.  Local  anesthesia  by  means  of  the  intradermic 
injection  of  cocain  (2  per  cent,  solution)  is  strongly  advised.  An  aSvsistant 
draws  up  the  skin  from  the  interspace,  while  the  operator  uses  the  forefinger 
of  his  free  hand  as  a  director.  The  needle  should  be  introduced  with  a  quick 
thrust,  hugging  the  rib  below  the  interspace,  hut  endeavoring  to  avoid  strikinp 
its  periosteal  covering.  The  fluid  may  not  be  obtained  at  the  first  ojjeration, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  failure  are  several.     The  costal  pleura  may  be  exces- 
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sively  thickened,  or  we  may  meet  with  a  much-thickened  fibrous  band.  Again, 
the  fluid  may  be  encapsulated;  and,  lastly,  the  needle  may  become  blocked, 
especially  by  clots,  if  the  puncture  be  made  at  a  low  point,  in  hemorrhagic 
pleurisy.  Under  these  circumstances  repeated  trials  should  be  made.  In- 
aspirable  effusion,  or  blocked  pleurisy  (Mosny  and  Stem),  is  ascribed  to  abnormal 
rigidity  of  the  sac  containing  the  fluid.  Two  needles  may  now  be  introduced, 
one  of  which  b  the  means  of  injecting  sterilized  air. 

The  amount  of  fluid  withdrawn  at  one  time  should  never  be  large  (Sxij  to 
xxiv — ^360.0-720.0),  though  a  relatively  larger  quantity  may  be  taken  during 
the  febrile  stage  than  during  the  afebrile,  since  in  the  latter  instance  the  lung 
has  been  compressed  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  fluid  is  allowed  to  drain 
away  slowly,  a  small  needle  being  used,  so  as  to  invite  the  lung  to  expand  in 
a  gradual  manner.  If  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  the  paretic  pulmonary 
capillaries  are  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  sudden  fresh  congestion,  followed  by 
edema,  and  often  by  a  speedily  fatal  termination.  Thoracentesis  is  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  several  days  if  nature  does  not  take  up  the  work  of 
absorption,  following  the  first  operations.  If  during  the  operation  incessant 
cough,  dyspnea,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  marked  thoracic  constriction,  or  sudden 
intense  pain  be  developed,  the  needle  must  be  withdrawn  instantly. 

Thoracentesb  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  croupous  pneu- 
monia is  associated,  and  never  in  very  aged  and  excessively  feeble  persons. 
In  tuberculous  and  cancerous  pleurisy,  Achard  and  others  advise  insufflation 
of  unfiltered  air  as  a  harmless  means  of  allowing  a  pleural  effusion  to  be  evac- 
uated. 

Holmgren^  recommends  blowing  out,  instead  of  aspirating,  pleural  effusions. 
Air  is  pumped  in  at  an  opening  above  to  take  the  place  of  the  effusion  as  it  is 
forced  out  below  by  the  pressure  of  the  instreaming  air.  Davies'  has  used 
oxygen  instead  of  air  for  the  replacement  of  the  fluid  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  absorbed  more  quickly  than  the  latter. 

(3)  To  Support  the  Strenfth  of  the  Patient. — The  powers  of  the  S3rstem  are 
to  be  maintained  by  a  nutritious  diet,  l)odily  rest,  and  other  hygienic  measures. 
The  lighter  forms  of  solid  food  may  be  allowed  whenever  they  are  found  to 
agree,  and  it  is  important  to  promote  the  digestive  power,  if  weak,  by  the 
adminbtration  of  suitable  remedies.  During  the  stage  of  convalescence,  there- 
fore, tonics  (strychnin,  quinin,  and  arsenic)  are  to  l)e  adminbtered.  The 
dietary  should  be  liberal,  though  composed  of  wholesome  articles.  Gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  l>e  encouraged,  and  massage  of  the  muscles  of  the 
affecte<l  side  tends  to  re-establish  their  usual  vigor.  To  bring  about  the  best 
possible  chest  expansion  nothing  is  so  good  as  light  g\'mnastic  exercises,  together 
with  the  methodical  practice  of  deep  inspirations  for  a  minute  or  two  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  hours.  Blowing  the  fluid  from  one  "blow  bottle"  con- 
necte<l  by  tubing  to  another  is  another  splendid  method  of  practicing  lung 
gymnastics.  Either  type  of  respiratory  exercise  b  indicated  in  order  to  re- 
inflate  propiTly  the  c»c)inpres8e<l  lung  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  extensive 
adhesions  In'twwn  thr  parietal  an(l  visceral  pleura.  The  management  of  the 
thin!  stage,  or  that  of  convalescvna*,  is  similar  to  that  of  tuberculosis. 

EHPTEKIA   (PURULENT  PLUUMlllS) 

Definition. — A  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Pathology*.— On  (>|H»ning  the  pleural  sac  after  death  we  may  find  a  thick, 
cn»aiiiy  pus,  though  oftener  it  is  seropurulent  and  separated  into  two  layers — 
an  upper,  >jn*t'nish-yollow  s€»rous,  and  a  lower,  thick,  purulent  layer.     In  a 

*  AfUhilunffcri  nus  tUn  (irrnzgehieien  der  Med,  it$ui  Chir.,  Jena,  xxii,  No.  2,  p.  173. 
»  The  Liiunt,  UnxiXim,  Urcomber  28,  1912. 
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smaller  proportion  of  cases  the  exudate  is  fibrinopunilent.  Micro»eopieall§ 
the  inflammatory  products  are  identical  with  those  of  purulent  inflammatioii 
in  general.  The  pleural  membranes  are  the  seat  of  a  more  intense  inflammatkn 
than  in  acute  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  and  are  greatly  thickened  (1  to  2  mm.). 
They  present  a  granular  suppurating  surface,  and  both  visceral  and  costil 
pleurae  may  exhibit  perforations,  and  the  latter,  often  erosions. 

Histologically,  the  altered  membranes  consist  of  new  connective  tissue, 
new  blood-vessels,  and  numerous  leukocytes. 

Etiology. — ^The  following  are  the  chief  circumstances  under  which  empy- 
ema arises:  (1)  As  a  sequel  of  the  acute,  serofibrinous  variety.  However 
clear  the  effusion  may  be,  it  always  contains  corpuscular  elements,  whidi  in 
the  further  progress  of  certain  cases  undergo  coincident  increase  in  numbers 
until  the  effusion  presents  a  milky  aspect,  when  it  is  said  to  be  purulent.  Thora- 
centesis may  be  responsible  for  this  change,  though  never  if  performed  under 
rigid  aseptic  precautions. 

(2)  In  children  the  effusion  early  becomes  purulent  in  many  instances. 
Melville-Dunlop's  statistics  indicate  a  proportion  of  1  case  of  empyema  to 
every  8  or  9  cases  of  pneumonia  among  children. 

(3)  Secondary  to  the  acute  and  chronic  infectious  diseases — blood  metastatii 
(pyemia,  scarlatina,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  dysentery  most  frequently; 
typhoid  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough  rarely). 

(4)  Secondary  to  malignant  affections  of  contiguous  organs  Qungs,  esoph- 
agus), or  tuberculous  cavities  which  perforate  the  pleura.  Rarely ,  carious 
ribs  and  vertebrse  may  cause  empyema. 

(5)  Lymphatic  metastasis  is  probably  an  important  means  by  whidi  bac- 
teria reach  the  pleura  from  neighboring  but  not  contiguous  tissues  (McFarland). 

(6)  Injuries  to  the  chest  may  set  up  empyema  (fracture  of  the  ribs,  stab 
or  other  penetrating  wounds). 

Bacteriologic  investigaiion  has  shown  that  the  organisms  most  frequently 
present  are  the  pneumococci,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus,  and  tubercle 
bacillus.  The  cases  due  to  pneumococci  usually  pursue  a  favorable  course. 
The  Leptothrix  pulmonalis  is  often  found  in  putrid  effusions. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  cause.  The  onsei 
may  he  characterized  by  acute  symptoms  {e.  g.y  streptococcus  empyema), 
such  as  rigor,  followed  by  high  temperature  and  signal  prostration,  and  in  the 
affected  side  there  may  be  severe  pains,  aggravated  by  deep  breathing  and 
bodily  movements. 

If  the  exudate  becomes  gangrenous,  a  typhoid  state  develops  early,  and 
the  case  is  apt  to  prove  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon event  for  the  acute  symptoms  that  characterize  the  invasion  to  be  replaced 
at  the  end  of  a  week  or  more  by  the  more  obscure  rational  symptoms  of  chronic 
empyema.  The  latter,  however,  may  develop  very  insidiously  as  a  secondare' 
affection.  The  rational  symptoms  in  a  well-marked  case  should  always  excite 
a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  the  affection,  but  cannot  settle  the  diagnosis. 
Tlu*  local  symptoms  (pain,  cough,  and  expectoration)  are  of  a  mild  character; 
dyspnea  may  ho  more  or  less  intense.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  found 
an  utter  absence  of  these  symptoms.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  septic 
infection — <liurnal  chills  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  followe<l  by  intense 
paroxysms  of  fever  and  profuse  sweating — and  such  patients  rapidly  lose  flesh 
and  grow  pal(^  and  weak.  The  teinp(Tature  is  higher  than  in  pleurisy  with 
efTusion  and  is  intermittently,  though  irregularly,  elevated. 

Bhnxl  rxaminatioti  invariably  shows  leukocytosis,  often^of  high  degree. 
The  roentgen  ray  gives  very  positive  information  as  to  the  location  and  siie 
of  the  empyema. 
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If  the  pus  is  not  removed  artificially,  it  frequently  breaks  into  the  lung, 
penetrates  it,  and  finally  dbcharges  through  a  bronchus.  Pneumothorax 
now  tends  to  supervene.  Traube  contends  that  necrosis  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura  may  allow  of  the  soaking  of  the  pus  through  the  spongy  lung  tissue  into 
•the  bronchi,  without  the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  connection  between  the 
latter  and  the  pleural  sac,  hence  without  the  formation  of  pneumothorax. 
E.  Smith's  figures  give  28  cases  of  empyema,  of  which  3,  or  10.7  per  cent., 
showed  pleural  vomica,  while  James,  of  Edinburgh,  found  them  present  in 
44.18  per  cent.  In  these,  perforation  into  a  bronchus  has  occurred  with 
expectoration  of  pus.  Lord  states  that  it  is  a  complication  often  overlooked. 
Besides  rupture  into  the  lung  and  external  rupture,  empyema  may  perforate 
neighboring  organs  (esophagus,  pericardium,  stomach,  peritoneum).  In  rare 
instances  the  pus  burrows  along  Uie  spine  behind  the  peritoneum  and  the  psoas 
muscle,  reaching,  finally,  the  iliac  fossa  and  simulating  psoas  or  lumbar 
abscess. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are,  for  the  greater  part,  identical  with  those  of 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Attention  will,  therefore,  be  called  only  to  such  as 
are  more  or  less  distinctive  of  the  affection.  Slight  edema  of  the  chest  wall 
over  the  seat  of  effusion,  especially  in  children,  is  often  present,  and  if  the  pleural 
sac  be  not  aspirated,  the  abscess  may  point  externally  and  evacuate  itself 
spontaneously.  In  the  latter  event  a  protrusion  between  the  ribs  shows  itself: 
this  may  be  the  seat  of  fluctuation,  and  present  an  inflammatory  appearance 
prior  to  its  rupture,  with  subsequent  discharge  of  its  contents.  The  o|>ening 
is  usually  found  in  the  fifth  interspace  in  front,  and  less  frequently  in  the  third 
and  fourth  interspaces  or  below  Uie  angle  of  the  scapula  behind.  The  upper 
level  of  the  fluid  does  not  change  so  readily  on  varying  the  posture  of  the 
patient,  requiring  a  longer  period  of  time  than  in  serous  effusion. 

BaccellVs  si^n,  or  the  transmission  through  a  serous  exudate  of  the  whispered 
voice,  is  sometimes  an  aid  in  the  discrimination  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  from 
empyema.  According  to  my  own  observation,  though  it  is  not  invariably 
propagated  by  large  serous  exudations  of  the  pleura,  it  is  yet  detectable  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances,  while  I  have  never  observed  it  in  empyema. 

Certain  writers  have  recently  emphasized  the  importance  of  recognizing 
small  collections  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  either  as  complications  or  sequelae 
of  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  infections.  Invasion  is 
accompanied  by  a  rigor  only  in  cases  in  which  the  infecting  organism  is  the 
streptococcus.  The  temperature  is  irregularly  elevated  or  distinctly  septic 
in  character.  The  leukocyte  curve  rises  promptly  as  a  rule.  Of  local  symp- 
toms, circumscribed  tenderness  "elicited  by  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  at  first 
deeply  seated,  suggests  both  the  fact  of  abscess  and  its  location"  (Musser). 
The  physical  signs  of  circumscribed  effusion  are  to  be  sought  along  the  fissures 
of  the  lobes  (interlobar  empyema)  and  at  the  bases.  A  friction-rub  is  usually 
audible  in  the  earlier  stages.  Frequently  physical  signs  are  absent  in  cases  of 
pneumonia,  for  example,  but  yet  they  i>ersistently  run  a  temperature  after 
the  crisis.  An  empyema  is  suspected,  but  cannot  be  located.  In  such  case  a 
stereoscopic  roentgenogram  will  show  definitely  the  shadow  made  by  the  pus 
collected  between  two  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

Pulsating  Pleurisy. — Pulsation  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  beat  in 
pleural  effusion  has  received  various  designations  {pulsating  empyema^  empyema 
necessitatis y  jnUsating  pleurisy).  The  latter  term  is  the  most  appropriate  one 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  not  only  in  empyema  necessitatis  but  also  in 
empyema,  which  manifests  no  tendency  to  point  externally,  and  rarely  in  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy. 

Its  etiology  is  imperfectly  known.  The  principal  causes,  however,  seem 
36 
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to  be':  (1)  a  copious  effusion;  (2)  paresis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  inducing 
relaxation  of  the  thoracic  wall;  (3)  a  somewhat  forcible  heart-beat  (Henrj). 
The  rational  symptoms  of  empyema  are  present.  The  physical  signs  are  also 
identical  with  those  of  the  latter  affection,  with  the  pulsation  superadded. 
There  are  instances  in  which  palpation  alone  detects  the  systolic  pulse  in  the 
pleural  effusion.  With  rare  exceptions  the  effusion  occupies  the  left  pleunl 
sac.  The  pulsation  may  be  limited  to  two  or  three  interspaces,  or  it  may  be 
visible  over  the  entire  anterolateral  aspect  of  the  chest;  pulsation  at  the  back, 
however,  is  rare. 

DifTerential  Diagnosis. — An  absolute  distinction  between  emp>'ema 
and  pleurisy  with  effusion  rests  solely  upon  the  results  of  an  aseptic  exploratory 
puncture.  For  this  purpose  the  needle  attached  to  the  ordinary  hypodermic 
syringe  or,  preferably,  the  surgeon's  exploring  needle  may  be  employed,  with- 
drawing but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  fluid,  which,  if  purulent  in  character, 
should  be  examined  bacteriologically. 

Pulsating  pleural  effusion  simulates  closely  aneurysm  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
When  pulsation  occurs  in  empyema,  however,  it  is  seen  to  be  to  the  left  of  the 
normal  course  of  the  aorta:  the  rational  symptoms  and  usual  physical  signs 
of  purulent  pleural  effusion  are  usually  present  also,  while  the  vascular  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  (thrill,  bruit)  are  absent. 

Prognosis. — Empyema  is  a  serious  disease,  but,  obviously,  the  outlook 
will  be  modified  by  the  special  etiology.  Spontaneous  absorption  may  occur, 
though  it  is  extremely  rare.  Rupture  into  the  bronchial  tubes  is  a  compara- 
tively favorable  event,  some  cases  in  which  this  occurs  recovering,  while  in 
others  death  follows  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  inundation  of  the  bronchi. 
An  empyema  may,  in  rarer  cases,  empty  itself  externally  with  favorable  issue 
(empyema  necessitatis).  Evacuation  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  often  followed  by 
a  continuous  discharge  of  pus  for  an  indefinite  |>eriod.  As  a  result  of  the  kmg- 
continued  suppurative  process  death  may  take  place  by  slow  asthenia.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  an  unfavorable  termination  may  be,  in 
part  at  least,  ascribable  to  certain  associated  affections  (phthisis,  pericarditis). 
Double  empyema,  fortunately  a  rare  condition,  is  exceedingly  grave. 

Among  children  the  outlook  is  much  more  favorable  than  among  adults. 
The  prognosis  has  been  rendered  less  serious  by  the  application  of  surgical 
principles  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  In  all  cases  of  recovery  there  is  a 
progressive  obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity  owing  to  adhesions,  which  finally 
become  universal  and  lead  to  marked  retraction  of  the  affected  side  {jiieuritis 
retrahcns). 

The  treatment  of  empyema  is  chiefly  surgical.  In  a  child,  esi>ecially  in 
empyema  following  pneumonia,  recovery  may  follow  one  or  more  tappings. 
Occasionally  such  an  event  takes  place  in  an  adult.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  however,  free  drainage  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  pleural  sac  should  be  opened  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  interspwice  in 
the  midaxillary  line,  the  incision  being  from  2  to  3  cm.  in  length,  and  if  this 
affords  good  drainage  nothing  more  is  needed.  Thomas  advises  drainage 
through  an  intercostal  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  large  enough  to 
admit  the  ordinary  rubber  tube.  Resection  of  a  rib  (Estlander's  operation) 
may  he  employed  in  long-standing  cases  or  in  those  in  which  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  ribs  prevents  free  drainage.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  favor 
obliteration  of  the  cavity  during  postoperative  treatment.  The  indication 
is  to  bring  about  re-expansion  of  the  compressed  lung,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  method  advised  by  Ralston  James  has  been  practised  with  great  success 
in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  patient  daily  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  increasing  gradually  with  the  increase  of  his  strength. 
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transfers  water  by  air-pressure  from  one  bottle  to  another.  The  bottles  should 
be  large,  holding  at  least  a  gallon  each,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  tubes,  as  in 
the  Wolff  bottle,  an  expiratory  effort  of  the  patient  forces  the  water  from  one 
bottle  into  the  other.  In  this  way  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung  is  sys- 
tematically practised.  The  abscess  cavity  is  gradually  closed,  partly  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  chest  wall  and  partly  by  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  long- 
standing cases,  in  which  the  lung  cannot  expand  on  account  of  thick  bands  of 
adhesion,  the  pleural  layers  cannot  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  without  more 
or  less  sinking  in  of  Uie  chest  wall.  De  Lorme's  operation  (stripping  the 
p^uedomembrane  from  the  compressed  limg)  may  be  advisable.  This  retrac- 
tion of  the  thorax  is  probably  hastened  by  timely  resection  of  one  or  more 
ribs,  the  amount  of  bone  to  be  removed  depending  upon  the  "expansive  power 
of  the  lung  and  elasticity  of  the  thorax."  The  small  collections  (pleural  or 
interlobar)  described  above  demand  prompt  drainage. 

The  duration  of  empyema  is  longer  than  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  the 
former  affection  tends  to  exhaust  to  a  greater  degree  the  powers  of  the  system 
than  the  latter;  hence  the  physician's  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  vital  forces  by  all  possible  agencies,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
special  etiology  of  the  case. 

CHRONIC  PLEURIST   (ADHESIVE  PLEURIST) 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  pleural  layers — (a)  with 
effusion,  and  (6)  without  effusion. 

(a)  Chronic  Pleurisy  with  Eftitsion. — This  subvariety  may  follow  acute 
serofibrinous  pleurisy,  and  less  frequently  it  has  an  insidious  development. 
The  morbid  lesions,  including  the  character  of  the  exudate,  may  also  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  acute  or  subacute  forms  of  the  affection.  Fibrin  and  serum 
are  present  in  varying  relative  proportions,  the  latter,  however,  in  nearly  all 
of  the  cases  preponderating  when  compared  with  the  composition  of  the 
exudate  in  acute  pleurisy.  The  secondary  consequences  of  copious  acute 
effusions  also  are  met  with — t.  f .,  displacement  of  adjacent  organs  (liver,  spleen, 
heart)  and  unilateral  dilatation  of  the  chest.  When  the  fluid  is  either  absorbed 
or  removed  and  the  case  ends  in  recovery,  marked  contraction  of  the  affected 
side  results,  since  the  lung,  which  is  covered  by  thick  organized  bands  of  ad- 
hesion, cannot  re-expand.  Symptoms, — But  for  slight  dyspnea  upon  muscular 
exercise  the  subjective  symptoms  are  frequently  wanting.  The  pulse  is  com- 
pressible and  accelerated,  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  a  trifling  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  evening  hours.  If  the  effusion  becomes  purulent,  hectic  fever  develops, 
leading  to  asthenia,  and  the  latter  condition  eventually  terminates  life.  Death 
may  also  be  due  to  secondary  suppurations  (abscess  of  brain,  etc.).  In  most 
cases  occurring  in  children  the  effusion  early  changes  to  pus.  The  physical 
signs  do  not  differ  from  those  in  acute  serofibrinous  pleurisy.  The  duration 
of  the  cases  varies  from  three  months  to  several  years,  or  intercurrent  puhnonary 
tuberculosis  may  shorten  the  course  of  the  affection. 

(6)  Chronic  Dry  or  Adhesive  Pleurisy. — (1)  This  may  succeed  the 
acute  or  chronic  serofibrinous  pleurisy.  If  the  liquid  portion  of  the  exudate 
is  absorlxHl  the  pleural  membranes  come  into  more  or  less  close  apposition, 
being  separated  only  by  fibrinous  elements  that  become  organised  into  a  layer 
of  firm  connective  tissue.  Hence  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  that  are  greatly 
thickened,  cannot  be  separated,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  adhesions.  In 
most  cases  the  autopsy  shows  the  latter  condition  to  be  most  pronounced  at 
the  base,  while  the  lung  is  found  to  be  compressed  and  the  seat  of  fibroid  change. 
If  it  follows  the  acute  form  the  extent  of  retraction  is  slight,  since  there  are 
no  dense  fibrous  bands  to  prevent  a  fair  degree  of  lung  expansion;  if  it  succeed 
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the  chronic  form,  however,  or  empy«aQA»  the  extent  of  ntnctioa  and 
will  be  quite  marked.    The  exudate  may  undergo  cdcueoiu  ~ 
occasionally  little  pouches  of  fluid  may  be  found  between  the 

(2)  There  is  a  Urge  dass  of  cases  that  are  diy  from  the  onset  (« 
dry  chronic  pleuriiy),  and  this  variety  may  either  be  a  sequel  of  acute  phitie 
pleurisy  or  primarily  tubercutous.  The  condition  is  veiy  commonly  met  with 
at  autopsy  in  subjects  who  during  life  had  never  presentm  flymptoms  of  p 
with  effusion.  The  plastic  exudate,  however  slight,  invariaUly  tends  to  be- 
come organised,  with  resulting  fibrinous  adhesum  cJ  tl^  two  layets  of  the  pkom. 
Most  generally  the  adhesions  are  circumscribed,  and  if  tuberculous  in  ongis 
are  most  frequently  apical  and  often  bilateral.  Under  these  drcumstsaoei 
small  caseous  masses  and  little  tubodes  may  be  found  embodied  in  tbe  sonae- 
what  thickened  {deura.  General  synechia  is,  however,  not  i«ie»  purticolsHy 
unilateral. 

8ympbm». — ^Definite  rational  symptoms  are  rarefy  present*  and  the 
physical  signs  lack  uniformity  or  may  be  entmly  negative.  In  other  esses 
of  a  mOd  s^ade  the  main  characteristics  are  restramed  mobifity  of  the  slIectHi 
side  and  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  In  rarer  esses  the  wesknoi 
cf  the  breath  sounds  is  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  expansive  motion  of  the  diSBt 
In  still  another  cat^jory — composed  of  a  consideraUe  number  of  instances— 
certain  physical  signs  are  quite  pronounced.  Inspection  reveals  decided 
contraction,  with  immobility  of  the  affected  side  and  a  compensatoiy  distea* 
tion  of  the  healthy  side.  The  heart  is  (fisplaced,  and  the  apex-beat  may  be 
missing  (e.  g.,  wh^  the  heart  is  drawn  or  pushed  bdund  the  stemnm  or  over- 
lapped by  the  emphysematous  lung) .  The  spinal  ccdumn  is  curved,  the  scspuls 
dislocated,  the  shoulder  ill-shapen  and  drooping,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  shrunken,  while  the  ribs  are  obliquely  placed  and  dosdy  apptoxiuisted, 
or  even  overlap  one  another.  The  tactile  fremitus  is  decreased  or  absent  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  chest,  and  there  is  impaired  percussion  lesonanoe  or 
dulness  over  this  area.  The  breath  sounds  on  auscultation  are  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  in  some  cases  an  occasional  dry,  leathery,  or  creaking  fricticm-sound 
is  audible. 

The  roentgen  ray  is  at  times  of  value  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
fibrosis,  but  frequently  the  parietal  pleura  is  so  thickened  that  its  shadow 
obscures  all  lying  beneath  it. 

Rarely,  and  particularly  if  the  case  be  tuberculous,  vasomotor  symptoms 
arise  in  chronic  pleurisy,  such  as  unilateral  flushing  or  sweating  of  the  face, 
or  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Doubtless  some  instances  of  chronic  pleurisy  merge  into  the  pleurogenous 
type  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  and  fatal  complicating  conditions  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  general  circulation.  Thus,  I  have  observed  in  one  instance 
enlargement  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and,  in  turn,  by  gen- 
eral dropsy,  with  fatal  result. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  two  objects  must  receive  especial 
attention:  (1)  the  removal  of  any  effusion  that  may  be  present;  and  (2)  the 
improvement  of  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  The  first  indication  is  fxe- 
sented  only  by  a  limited  number  of  the  cases,  and  the  rules  for  meeting  it 
have  been  stated  in  the  treatment  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy  and  empyema; 
the  second  indication  is  presented  by  all  cases.  Careful  regulation  of  tlw  diet 
is  of  the  utmost  importance:  it  must  be  generous.  Lung  gynmastics  are 
most  useful  if  methodically  pursued.  Tlie  method  of  RsJston  James 
(previously  described)  richly  deserves  a  trial  in  suitable  cases.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  old  cases  efforts  at  overcoming  tbe 
hmg  pressure  will  be  unsuccessful.    Climatotherepy  is  advantageous,  par- 
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ticularly  if  tuberculosis  exists;  and  in  my  own  experience  low,  mountainous 
elevations  combined  with  purity  of  atmosphere  have  given  the  best  results. 
Of  medicines  Uttle  need  be  said.  It  is  especially  important  to  promote 
the  digestive  power  of  the  patient  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  In 
cases  in  which  the  digestive  function  has  been  feeble  I  have  observed 
excellent  results  from  a  brief  stay  at  any  well-regulated  seaside  resort  or  in  the 
country.  We  may  also  use,  with  a  probability  that  the  effect  will  be  bene- 
ficial, small  doses  (Sj — 4.0)  of  cod-liver  oil  three  times  daily  after  food,  or  the 
following  formula: 

3.    Pepsini,  Sij     (8.0); 

Acidi  hydrochlor.  dil.,  fSiiss  (10.0); 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicae,  fSiss  (6.0); 

Elixir  digestivi  co.,    q.  s.  ad  fjij    (60.0). — ^M. 
Sig.    Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

Intercurrent  catarrh  of  the  stomach  may  sooner  or  later  become  a  trouble- 
some feature,  and  in  combating  it  lavage  is  frequently  our  most  effective 
measure. 


PNEUMOTHORAX 

(Seropneumothorax;  Pyopneumothorax) 

Definition. — A  collection  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Since  the  latter, 
as  a  rule,  contains  at  the  same  time  serum  or  pus,  the  terms  sero-  and  pyo- 
pneumothorax are  frequently  employed  to  describe  the  same  condition.  It  is 
an  uncommon  condition. 

Pathology. — When  the  pleural  sac  is  punctured  air  usually  escapes, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  an  audible  hissing  sound.  The  pleural  sac  in 
pure  pneumothorax  is  greatly  distended,  and  the  lung  is  impacted  against  the 
spinal  column.  Other  organs  (spleen,  heart)  are  also  displaced  owing  to  posi- 
tive intrathoracic  pressure.  The  heart  is  not  rotated,  however,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  its  parts  is  maintained  much  as  in  the  normal  condition  (Osier).  The 
air  may  occupy  but  a  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity  on  account  of  previous 
firm  adhesions  (circumscribed  pneumoihoroj) ,  The  point  of  perforation,  as  a 
rule,  can  be  easily  found,  and  frequently  corresponds  to  the  seat  of  rupture  of 
the  tuberculous  cavity  or  superficial  caseous  mass.  In  other  instances  the 
cause  of  pneumothorax  cannot  be  discovered.  Inflation  of  the  lung  under 
water  may  reveal  the  ai>erture,  which  is  usually  small,  by  the  escape  of  air- 
bubbles  at  the  seat  of  puncture.  Occasionally  a  fistulous  connection  between 
the  pleural  sac  and  the  bronchi  can  he  traced. 

Simple  ptieumotkorajc  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence.  The  air  that  gains 
admission  into  the  pleural  sac  is  laden  with  micro-organisms  {vide  Bacteriology, 
p.  545),  which  set  up  various  forms  of  inflammation,  accompanied  by  equally 
various  exudations.  Hence  the  cavity  is  usually  filled,  in  part,  with  an  effusion 
that  is  purulent  or  seropurulent,  as  a  rule,  and  rarely  serous  or  serofibrinous. 
The  gas  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  may  be  of  bacterial  origin;  this  contains 
substances  not  found  in  air,  such  as  H,  HjS,  or  marsh  gas. 

Etiology. — The  predisposing  influences  are:  (a)  age — the  condition  oc- 
curring in  adults,  as  a  rule,  though  instances  are  also  observed  in  young 
children;  (h)  sex — males  suffer  more  than  females;  (c)  the  left  side  is  affected 
nearly  twice  as  often  as  the  right;  (d)  emphysema^  in  which  the  superficial 
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air-sacs  are  dilated  and  atrophied,  and  so  rendered  liable  to  rupture  from  ei* 
cessive  muscular  exertion. 

The  exciting  causes  are:  (1)  Perforation  of  the  lung  and  pulmonary  pkura 
(the  most  frequent  cause),  arising  in  one  or  other  of  tluree  ways:  (a)  From  the 
rupture  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  accident  raHy 
occurs  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  but  commonly  near  the  upper  border  of  the  lower 
or  middle  lobe;  less  frequently  near  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  lobe.  A 
caseous  focus  immediately  beneath  the  pleura  may  also,  during  the  proces 
of  softening,  puncture  the  pleural  sac  and  invite  the  entrance  of  air  during  the 
early  stages.  It  cannot  occur,  however,  except  in  cases  in  which  prerious 
adhesions  have  failed  to  form  at  the  point  of  perforation.  At  least  70  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  pneumothorax  are  tuberculous  (Morse). ^  (6)  As  the  result 
of  necrotic  processes,  in  connection  with  certain  other  lung  affections,  as 
gangrene,  bronchopneumonia,  suppurating  bronchial  glands,  abscess,  and 
echinococcus  cysts,  (c)  From  rupture  of  the  normal  air-sacs  in  consequence 
of  severe  muscular  effort  (S.  West,  DeH.  Hall).  This  accident  is  sometimes 
ascrihable  to  the  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  in  pertussis. 

(2)  Some  cases  of  empyema,  by  perforating  the  visceral  pleura,  the  lungs, 
and  bronchi. 

(3)  Perforations  of  the  pleura  in  malignant  disease  and  abscess  of  the  esoph' 
agus, 

(4)  A  peripheral  bronchiectasis  may  open  the  pleural  space. 

(5)  Pyopneumothorax  may  be  of  subdiaphragmatic  origin^  consecutive  to 
perforation  by  malignant  disease  or  vlcer  of  the  stomach  or  colon, 

(6)  Pneumothorax  may  be  occasioned  by  gases  resulting  from  the  action  ci 
a  gas-forming  bacterium  on  the  pleural  exudate. 

(7)  Wounds  causing  direct  or  indirect  perforative  lesions  of  the  lungs. 
Fractures  of  the  ribs  may  produce  laceration  of  the  \nsceral  pleura,  and  allow 
the  air  to  enter  the  pleural  sac. 

(8)  English  and  French  authors  and,  more  recently,  Americans  as  well 
have  emphasized  the  occurrence  of  a  benign  spontaneous,  non-tuberculou- 
pneumothorax,  **occurring  in  apparently  healthy  individuals  without  ascribahle 
cause,  resulting  in  no  infection  of  the  pleura  and,  therefore,  unaccompanied  by 
constitutional  symptoms  and  healing  rapidly  and  completely  in  a  few  weeks" 
(Hamman^). 

Symptoms. — ^The  earliest  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  cause  or  causes 
that  produce  the  condition.  When  it  develops,  as  it  does  so  often  in  the  course 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  onsd  is  sudden,  marked  by  agonizing  pain 
in  the  side,  by  intense  dyspnea,  and  frequently  cyanosis.  The  dyspnea  Is 
often  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation.  The  severity  of  the 
pain  and  the  degree  of  oppression  depend  largely,  however,  upon  the  amount 
of  air  that  gains  entrance  into  the  pleural  sac  or  is  formed  from  the  exudate, 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  enters,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  previous 
pleuritic  adhesions.  If  the  orifice  be  large  and  valvular,  the  air  cannot  escape, 
but  rapidly  accumulates  and  forces  all  the  air  out  of  the  lung  by  compression: 
the  patient  then  sinks  rapidly  into  collapse  from  shock  and  sudden  death 
ensues.  Fortunately,  the  open  form  is  commoner,  especially  in  non-tuber- 
culous pulmonary  affections.  The  respirations  are  frequent;  the  pulse  is  also 
frequent  and  feeble,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  thread;  and  cold  sweats  are  not 
unconinioii.  The  temperature  at  first  is  apt  to  fall  one  or  two  degrees  Mow 
the  normal,  owing  to  sudden  collapse ;/r?rr,  however,  follows  almost  invariably, 
and  freciuently  is  of  the  hectic  type.  Its  cause  is  pleuritis,  often  purulent,  and 
if  this  he  the  case,  the  dyspnea  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  increasing  effusion. 
1  Atmr.  Jour.  Mui.  Sci.,  May,  IIXM).  » Ibid.,  1916,  cli,  229. 
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The  patient  now  also  suffers  from  the  ^ave  symptonis  of  empyema  above 
described.  Edema  of  the  hand  of  the  affected  side  is  sometimes  present 
as  an  early  manifestation;  it  rapidly  disappears  (Weil).  When  pnemnothorax 
develops  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis  acute  symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent. 
Pepper,'  among  others,  has  called  attention,  to  the  frequency  with  which 
s  pneumothorax  may  develop  without  acute  sj-mptoms,  insidiously.  The 
pulmonary  symptoms  are  characteristically  mild  aad  there  is  an  alienee  of 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  physical  signs  are  the  typical  ones  of  the  usual 
pneumothorax. 


Plf.  48.— I.  Air  ID  th»  plwirml  ur:  2.  fluid  » 
4.  diapUccd  h«rt:  S.  dipmanl 


K  of  plrunl  ttr:  3.  eomprBntJ  poTtiOD  ol  luot; 


Physical  Sifn«.— These  are  markwi  (see  Fig.  48),  although  rarely  they  may 
be  in  abeyance  for  several  days  (masked  pneumothorax).  Irupeetion  shows 
marked  distention  and  immobility  of  the  affected  side;  also  some  degree  of 
distention  with  unnatural  mobility  of  the  healthy  side. 

Palpation  shows  the  tactile  fremitus  to  be  diminished  above  and  greatly 
diminished  or  wholly  absent  over  the  effusion  Iwlow.  Edema  of  the  chest 
wall  can  frequcntlj'  l)e  made  out.  The  impulse-lieat  of  the  heart  is  found  to 
be  feeble  and  displaced. 

'Amer.  /our.  Med.  Sci„  1911,  cxlii,  522. 


B8  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

On  percussion  a  deep  and  full  or  modifietl  tynipanitie  note  (Ml  fymprnfl 
can  usually  be  elicited  over  the  area  corresponding  to  the  contained  »ir.  aod 
the  excessive  tension  in  the  pleural  sac,  due  to  the  enonnous  amount  <4  ait 
it  contains,  may  cause  an  elevation  in  the  pitch  of  the  note  even  to  duin 
The  "cracked -pot"  sound  is  audible  when  the  air  in  the  pleiirol  cavity 
communicates  with  the  external  air.     Wintrich's  sign,  or  a  change  in  the  p 
of  the  percussion  sound  when  the  mouth  is  open  or  closed  (being  lowered  » 
the  mouth  Li  closed  and  raised  when  open),  may  also  be  observed.      In  f 
pnetunothorax  a  flat  note  is  elicited  from  the  base  upward  as  far  aa  the  6 
extends,  and  change  of  posture  causes  a  more  marked  temporary  vnnalionl 
the  upper  level  of  flatness  than  occurs  in  pleurisy.     Modifications  in  the  pi^ 
of  the  percussion  sound  result  from  an  alteration  in  the  form  aa  \ 
dimensions  of  the  air  space.     Owing  to  displacement  of  the  heart   thcnr  I 
as  a  rule,  resonance  over  the  normal  cardiac  region,  and  particularly  when  tf 
patient  assumes  a  recumbent  posture.     The  pulmonary    resonance  on  t 
affected  side  Is  stationary  and  extends  as  low  as  resonance  on  the  opposite  a 
upon  deep  inspiration.     There  is  no  respiratory  variation  (Hanimaii).     ~ 
liver  and  spleen,  according  to  the  side  affected,  are  displaced  downward  t 
greater  degree  than  in  simple  pleuritic  exudates. 

AiiscuUaiion  discloses  a  greatly  weakened  or  altogether  suppressed  respi 
tory  murmur  when  collapse  of  the  lung  is  incomplete.  Amphoi '  " 
is  audible  in  cases  of  ofcn  pneumothorax,  and  bronchial  r&les  posses^ini 
metallic  quality  are  sometimes  heard,  as  well  as  metallic  tinkling  on  (' 
inspiration  or  on  coughing.  The  metallic  tinkling  is  caused  frequently  I 
drops  of  fluid  falling  from  above  upon  the  surface  of  the  elTusion ;  less  freqw 
by  a  re-echoing  of  vibrations  of  moist  bronchial  rfiles  communicated  to  the  | 
in  the  pleural  chamber.  The  \'ocal  resonance  is  enfeebled,  as  a  rule, 
evinces  the  same  metalUc  quality.  The  so-called  coin-test  b  a  pathognomoi 
sign,  and  is  elicited  in  the  following  manner:  An  assistant  places  one  coin  ^ 
the  front  of  the  chest  and  taps  it  with  another  while  the  ear  of  the  examtn 
is  placed  on  the  thorax  posteriorly,  where  will  be  heard  the  intensified  echo  ■ 
the  coin  sound  thus  produced.  Another  most  characteristic  sign  is  the  i 
called  Hippoeratic  suceussion,  which  is  elicited  by  placing  one  ear  upon  I 
patient's  chest  while  the  latter's  bo<ly  b  shaken,  when  a  distinct  splat' ' 
sotmd  is  heard. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  attack  is  of  ordinary  severity  pneumothorax] 
diagnosticated  by  the  history  of  one  or  other  of  the  causal  factors,  togeti 
with  certain  physical  signs  that  do  not  belong  to  any  other  affection  (rt^ 
sound,  svccvssion-s plash).  The  sputum  test  and  also  bacterioiogic  study! 
the  aspirated  purulent  exudate  with  a  \'iew  to  determining  the  special  etiolof 
variety  present  in  a  given  case  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Spotitanm 
pneumothorax  yields  a  sterile  exudate,  if  any.  It  is  only  when  the  air  ( 
fluid  in  the  pleural  sac  are  encapsulated  that  it  may  become  difficult  to  elitnim 
without  the  aid  of  the  roentgen  ray  (a)  a  large  pulmonaiy  cia%'ity ;  (6)  esct 
gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach;  (c)  an  abscess  below  the  diaphragm  ia 
which  air  has  entered  (pyopneumothoTOj:  subpkrenicus) ;  (rf)  a  diaphi 
hernia:  (e)  emphysema,  and  (/)  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

(a)  A  Large  Pulmofiary  Cavity.—^The  "cracked-pot  sound"  and  Wintri 
sign  are  more  frequent  in  cavity  than  in  pneumothorax,  and  the  former  c 
dition  does  not  tend  to  dislocate  the  adjacent  organs.  There  is  an  absenci 
the  succussion-splasli,  and.  except  in  rare  instances  of  tlie  coin-test, 
signs  are  often  present,  even  in  circumscribed  pyopneumothorax.  Xabulati 
these  points  of  difference  are^ 
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PrOPNBUlfOTHORAX 

Immobility  and  buking  of  the  inter- 
Bpaoes.  The  apex-Beat  is  usually  dis- 
placed. 

Duninished  vocal  fremitus 

Percussion-note  deep  and  full.  The  efifu- 
sion  sinks  to  the  base^  and  yields  flat- 
ness, the  outline  of  which  changes  with 
the  posture  of  the  patient. 

Respiratory  murmur  and  vocal  resonance 
usuallv  absent.  Amphoric  breathing 
may  be  heard  if  the  opening  in  the 
lung  is  patulous.  The  coin-sound  and 
Hippocratic  succussion-splash  are  noted. 


LaRGB  PULlfONART  CaVITT 

Immobility,  flattening  of  the  chest,  and 
depression  of  the  interspaces.  Apex- 
beat  not  displaced. 

Fremitus  usuaUy  increased. 

Percussion  odves  tympany  or  a  ''cracked- 
pot  sound,"  and  Wintrich's  change  of 
sound  as  a  rule. 

Bronchial  breathing  is  heard,  and  the 
vocal  resonance  is  increased.  Crack- 
^Sf  gurgling  r&les,  cavernous  or  am- 
phoric breathing,  and  pectoriloquy  may 
be  present.  Absence  of  beU-tympany 
(generally)  and  succussion-splash. 


(6)  Excessive  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
history  of  the  case  and  by  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  therapeutic  test, 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

(c)  Subphrenic  Abscess  Containing  Air. — This  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  occurs 
relatively  oftener  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side  (Leyden).  Its  leading 
causes  are  ulcers  of  the  stomach  or  duodenimi,  followed  by  circumscribed 
peritonitis,  perforation,  and  abscess,  the  latter  occupying  a  position  immediately 
beneath  the  diaphragm  and  above  the  liver.  The  gases  that  gain  admission 
to  the  abscess  sac  from  the  intestines  force  the  diaphragm  upward,  and  thus 
cause  retraction  or  even  compression  of  the  lung.  The  symptoms  are  now 
identical  with  those  of  circumscribed  pyopneumothorax,  limited  to  the  base. 
A  knowledge  of  the  steps  in  the  production  of  subphrenic  abscess;  the  absence 
of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  of  marked  displacement  of  the  heart;  and  the 
presence  of  bulging  of  the  hypochondrium,  of  striking  depression  of  the  liver, 
and  of  Pfuhl's  sign  (q.  v.),  are  indications  favoring  subphrenic  abscess. 

(d)  Diaphragmatic  Hernia. — This  either  results  from  a  severe  injury  or 
is  congenital,  and  the  most  valuable  point  of  difference  between  hernia  of  the 
diaphragm  and  pneumothorax  is  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  former.  The  next 
most  valuable  point  is  the  fact  that  the  hernial  protrusion  may  return  suddenly 
to  its  normal  position,  whereupon  the  patient  will  be  relieved;  the  condition 
may  then  reappear  not  less  suddenly.  The  third  distinctive  feature  is  the 
presence  of  rumbling  sounds  in  the  protruded  bowel.  All  other  signs  and 
symptoms  of  one  affection  may  have  their  counterparts  in  those  of  the  other. 

(e)  Pneumothorax  may  be  confounded  with  emphysema  by  the  careless 
observer;  but  the  latter  affection  is  slow  in  onset,  free  from  serious  shock,  is 
bilateral  as  a  rule,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  distinctive  physical  signs  of  pneumo- 
thorax (metallic  tinkling,  coin-sound,  succussion-splash). 

(/)  In  pleurisy  with  effusion  hyperresonance  may  be  noted  above  the 
fluid,  but  it  lacks  the  bell-like  tympany  of  pneumothorax.  Over  the  same 
area  there  is  diffuse,  distant,  bronchial  breathing  (at  times  slightly  amphoric), 
while  the  metallic  tinkling,  coin-sound,  and  succussion-splash  are  totally 
wanting. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause.  Spontaneous  pneumo- 
thorax often  heals  rapidly.  The  cases  attributed  to  advanced  phthisis  usually 
reach  a  fatal  issue  in  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  more  weeks,  and  rarely  they  run 
a  very  rapid  and  fatal  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary  condition 
is  at  times  favorably  influenced  by  its  occurrence.  Following  empyema,  or 
when  due  to  trauma  or  abscess  of  lung,  pneumothorax  sometimes  takes  a  favor- 
able course.  It  is  fraught  with  especial  danger  when  it  is  the  resultant  con- 
dition of  some  acute  lung  disease  (gangrene,  bronchopneumonia).  The  prog- 
nosis is  worse  in  right-sided  pneumothorax. 
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Treatment.— The  leading  mdicatida  is  tlie  alienation  of  tk  patinA 
sufferings  b^  a  prompt  resort  to  morphin,  and  it  often  baoomea  naeeaMqr  ti 
administer  it  hypodermically.  It  the  patient's  previoiis  straudL  haa  faea 
moderately  good,  the  question  of  operative  intervention  ahovldbe  acrioai^ 
considered,  the  nature  of  the  surgical  procedure  then  depeodmg  ppon  da 
character  of  the  effusion.  If  this  be  serofibrinous,  aqiiratioii,  aa  in  ' 
pleurisy,  must  be  performed  to  relieve  the  urgent  dyi^iea;  if  pmnknl, 
manent  drainage  should  be  procured  iot  the  same  indication  ■  Aooatalnaa 
may  be  advisable.  When  pneumothorax  deindops  late  in  phtliiaiB  ndU 
measures  are  not  to  be  thoug|it  of,  and  the  physician  must  rdtjr  npon  napiiatiia 
(when  necessary)  to  relieve  urgent  symptoms.  We  may  alao^  tap  the  av» 
chamber  above  the  fluid  with  a  fine  needle,  with  a  view  to  leaaeninK^ 
sive  tension.  Unverricht  has  recently  r^mted  good  lesults  from  n  aon 
novel  mode  of  treatment.  When  tiwre  is  a  pultiwinary  fistnln  praenft  he  ia- 
serts  a  tube  into  the  pleural  sac  This  allows  free  entrance  of  air,  tiie  hag 
collapses  completely,  and  the  fistula  has  a  chance  to  heal.  Pisani^aaedeoanlc^ 
pressure  from  injected  nitrogen  in  spontaneous  pneumothonuc.  tlie  perfoialioa 
in  the  lung  tissue  being  dosed.  For  the  dyqmea,  atiopin  ailininiatorod  Iqrpt^ 
dermically  b  valuable;  for  the  feeble  cardiac  action,  alcdhdie  arinrnlants,  anh 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia,  strychnin,  ethw,  and  other  stimnlanta  daMld 
be  employed.  Locally,  cutaneous  irritants  may  be  ^vplied  (tmpentine  atnpoi^ 
mustard  pastes). 


HYDROTHDRAX 

(Dropsy  cf  (he  Fkunt;  Thonde  Dmptif) 

DeAnitimi. — ^A  collection  of  transuded  serum  in  the  pleaTal  entity. 
Pathology. — Hydrothorax    is    generally    a    bilateral    condition.    The 

transudate  is  a  clear,  amber-colored  liquid  that  is  free  from  fibrin,  but  may 
contain  cholesterin  and  a  few  endothelial  cells.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
a  comparatively  low  specific  gravity  (1009  to  1012),  and  is  non-inflammatoi;>'. 
The  pleural  surfaces  are  usually  smooth,  though  sometimes  decidedly  pde 
and  edematous.  The  mechanical  effects  of  hydrothorax  upon  the  lungs  and 
other  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  similar  to  those  of  the  exudates  that 
accompany  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  though  they  are  rarely  so  marlced  as 
in  serofibrinous  pleurisy. 

Etiology. — Hydrothorax  is  a  secondary  affection,  and  is  usually  con- 
nected with  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of  general  dropsy  (hemic,  renal, 
cardiac) .  The  condition  may  develop  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  ci  arterio- 
sclerosis and  of  chronic  valvulitis,  especially  aortic  incompetency,  without 
external  dropsy.  Of  608  cases  of  hydrothorax,  294,  or  48.3  per  cent.,  were  of 
cardiac  origin.  Again,  of  these  294  cases,  190,  or  64.6  per  cent.,  were  associated 
with  myocardial,  and  107,  or  35.4  per  cent.,  with  valvular  h^ut  disease.  In 
162,  or  85.3  per  cent.,  of  the  myocardial  cases  marked  sclerosis  of  tl^  vessds 
coexisted,  while  in  28,  or  14.7  per  cent.,  a  slight  grade  of  arteriosderosb  was 
associated.  In  nearly  all  of  the  myocardial  cases  evidence  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis  was  also  present  ( Anders') .  The  cases  that  are  due  to  blood  im- 
poverishment are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  indicated  by  writers  upon  the 
subject,  and  not  infrequently  is  hydrothorax  secondary  to  either  dmmic 

^  Gazzeita  degli  Ospedali  e  delle  Clinichef  Rome,  March  23,  1916. 
'"A  Statistical  btudy  of  Hydrothorax;  Its  Diagnosis  and  IVeatment,*'  Pcmi- 
9ylvania  Med.  Jour.,  February,  1914. 
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dysentery,  chronic  diarrhea,  leukemia,  pernicious  anemia,  carcinoma,  malaria, 
syphilis,  or  scurvy.  Strictly  local  causes  may  also  induce  it,  as  carcinoma  of  the 
pleura,  or  compression  of  the  superior  vena  cava  or  of  the  thoracic  duct  by  a 
tumor.  Fetterolf  and  Landis  have  demonstrated  that  the  fluid  comes  from  the 
visceral,  and  not  the  parietal  pleura,  including  the  azygos  veins. 

Symptoms. — ^The  subjective  symptoms  are  attributed  to  the  mechanical 
effects  of  the  fluid,  and  may  be  quite  in  common  with  those  of  the  causal  af- 
fection; there  are  dyspnea  (often  culminating  in  orthopnea),  cyanosis ^  asthmatic 
seizures f  irritative  cough,  and  a  feeble  circulation.  The  general  symptoms  arise 
from  the  primary  affection. 

The  physical  signs  are  much  the  same  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion — ^with 
this  difference,  that  they  are  more  often  bilateral.  Hydrothorax  is  often  uni- 
lateral, however  (59,  or  31  per  cent.,  of  190  cases — Anders),  and  an  enlarged 
right  auricle  may  be  the  cause  of  this  condition  in  some  instances.  The  right 
side  is  the  one  usually  affected.  I  have  also  observed  that  quite  frequently 
the  two  sides  of  the  chest  exhibit  great  variations  as  to  the  relative  amount  of 
fluid  contained.^ 

Diagnosis. — ^While  this  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  physical  signs, 
these  must  be  carefully  noted,  or  otherwise  the  condition  will  sometimes 
escape  detection.  The  diagnosis  should  embrace  the  particular  etiologic 
variety  so  far  as  practicable,  e.  ^.,  if  cardiac.  With  respect  to  myocardial  hydro- 
thorax,  the  principal  error  in  diagnosis  is  in  the  assumption  "that  the  condition 
is  not  to  be  suspected  in  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  chronic  valvulitis  and 
external  edema  are  absent"  (Anders^).  In  this  variety  such  clinical  features  as 
arhythmia  and  more  or  less  hypertension  may  also  be  present. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  disorder  that 
causes  the  dropsical  transudation. 

The  treatment  of  hydrothorax  has  intimate  relations  with  the  indications 
presented  by  the  underlying  affection.  If  the  measures  directed  toward  the 
removal  of  the  general  dropsy  (anasarca),  of  which  hydrothorax  is  a  part, 
are  unsuccessful,  and  the  amount  of  transudation  in  the  pleural  sac  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  then  aspiration  must  not  be  too  long 
delayed,  and  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  demands.  Exp>erience 
teaches  that  aspiration  should  precede  the  use  of  cardiac  stimulants  in  hydro- 
thorax, since  the  latter  tend  to  aggravate  the  dyspnea  when  considerable 
serous  fluid  is  present  in  the  pleural  sacs.  In  double  hydrothorax  it  is  wise 
to  aspirate  both  sacs  at  one  and  the  same  sitting,  since  unilateral  tapping 
affords  insufficient  relief. 


CHYLOTHORAX 


Definition. — Chylothorax  is  an  accumulation  of  chyle  within  the  pleural 
cavity.  Baldwin  has  collected  47  cases  and  Lewin  has  recently  reported  an 
instructive  case. 

Etiology. — It  may  be  caused  by  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  or  its  radicles, 
due  to  chest  injury,  or  to  some  diseased  condition  of  their  walls  permitting  of 
transudation  into  the  pleural  sac.  It  is  not  infrequently  secondary  to  new 
growths,  either  without  or  in  the  duct. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  are  those  of  hydrothorax  (vide  ante),  although 
a  few  patients  complain  of  pain  in  the  affected  aide  if  the  condition  is  unilateral. 

^  For  the  differential  diagnoeiB  between  pleurisy  and  hydrothorax,  see  Pleurisy,  p.  556. 
*  "Myocardial  Hydrothorax,"  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1913. 
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the  following  ratio:  of  cardnoma,  134;  saroomay  98;  lymphomay  21;  flbnaM*?; 
dermoid  cyst,  1 1 ;  hydatid  cyst,  8;  and  fewer  cases  <rf  eodiODdroin 
gumma.  In  48  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma  and  in  33  of  sarooma  the  tmnor 
pied  only  the  anterior  mediastinum.  It  is  quite  probable,  howvver,  tkil 
sarcoma,  and  not  carcinoma,  is  the  commoner  neoplasm  of  thia  legioii.  Iks 
clinical  term  ''cancer"  was  formerly  used  promiscuously  by  many  antlion*  aid 
the  pathologic  diagnosis  was  then  difficult,  so  that  statistics  are  acaicely  trai^ 
worthy.  Upon  investigating  25  of  the  dd»  reports  of  "cancer,"  Pqiper  and 
Stengel  found  in  13  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  growth  waa  aaroomavwUb 
in  the  remaining  12  th^y  could  not,  Uat  the  greater  part,  decide  to  wlikk  fDm 
the  disease  bebnged.  Primary  sarcoma  may  spring  from  the  renmaut  of  tki 
thymus  dand,  from  the  lymphatic  i^ds,  the  jdeura,  or  hmgB,  or  boai  the  \ 
fibrous  tissues  (tf  the  medu»tinum.  Primary  carcinoma  may  origiiiate  in  litt  \ 
esophagus,  Inronchi,  lungs,  <»r  rarely  in  the  t^mus  i^and.  Seoonduy 
tinal  tumOTs  are  apt  to  have  their  seat  in  the  lymphatic  gjbada. 
less  frequently  primary  than  sarcoma.  Among  predi9pomi§  ciatuws  are 
age— males  being  moro  prone  to  the  affection  than  females,  and  the  period  of 
chief  liability  is  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years. 

Symptoma.— The  earlier  symptoms  are  vague  (sUc^t  safaetemal  paait 
dyspnea,  languor).    Later,  pressure-symptoms  gnduaUy  arise. 

The  pain  may  or  may  not  be  severe,  but  is  invariaUy  acnwnpaaued  ligr  a 
feeling  of  oppression.  Its  chief  seat  is  in  the  upper  sternal  region,  but  it  may 
radiate  to  the  sides  of  the  diest  and  even  down  the  arms  (due  to  preasuie  ea 
the  brachial  plexus).  Dyspnea  i^pears  early,  is  constant,  and  may  become 
intense.  It  is  caused  by  iwessure  eithw  upon  the  tradiea,  iqion  a  primary 
bronchus,  or  upon  a  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  AMmaHe  seirwee  may  oocar 
before  there  is  constant  dyspnea  and  bef (»re  the  tumor  has  readied  notaUe  sise. 
There  is  cough,  which  may  be  paroxysmal  and  of  a  braaen  diaracter.  Aphonis 
may  be  present.  There  may  be  dysphagia  from  pressure  upon  the  esopnagns, 
though  this  is  rare.  If  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  vagus  or  sjrmpatlietic 
nerve,  the  rate  of  the  pulse  may  be  either  slowed  or  markedly  quickened.  Ow- 
ing to  implication  of  the  sympathetic  there  may  be  local  hyperemias  and  pupil- 
lary inequalities. 

Compression  of  the  superior  vena  cava  or  of  the  subclatian  vein  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  cyanosis  and  edema  of  the  parts  drained  by  these  vessels.  The  early 
occurrence  of  venous  occlusion  and  dilatation  of  the  superfidal  veins  is  quite 
characteristic.  Collateral  circulation  may  be  rarely  established.  Less  fre- 
quently the  inferior  cava  may  also  be  compressed. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  advanced  cases  a  swelling,  usually  some- 
what irregular  and  often  diffuse,  appears  in  the  sternal  region.  Tlie  tumor 
may  cause  erosion  of  the  sternum,  and  a  little  later  occupy  a  position  im- 
mediately beneath  the  skin.  I  saw  a  case  in  which  the  perforation  occurred  at 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  where  aneurysms  of  the  ascending  arch  appear. 
In  the  early  stages,  however,  this  prominence  is  not  present.  Palpation. — ^When 
a  tumor  is  present  it  may  pulsate  distinctly,  and  the  heart's  apical  impulse  mMy 
be  detected  in  various  abnormal  positions.  Tactile  fremitus  is  feeble  or  absent 
over  the  seat  of  the  growth. 

On  percussion,  dulness  is  noted,  and  this  is  true  even  in  many  instances  that 
do  not  present  a  visible  swelling.  The  dull  area  varies  in  outline  with  the  siie 
and  position  of  the  tumor.  Auscultation  usually  reveals  no  sounds  over  the 
dull  area  except  a  bruit  in  rare  instances.  The  heart-sounds  are  inaudible  ovier 
the  tumor  site  as  a  rule,  and  the  breath-sounds  and  vocal  resonance  are  feeble 
or  absent.  To  the  above  physical  signs  are  frequently  added  those  of  pleural 
effusion. 
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.  The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  growths  is  made,  if  at  all,  principally  by  ex- 
clusion. Aneurysm  is  differentiated  from  solid  mediastinal  tumors  with  only 
slight  success  in  many  instances.  Aneurysm,  however,  runs  a  longer  course, 
on  the  average,  than  mediastinal  tumor.  The  tumor  when  due  to  aneurysm 
communicates  a  strong,  heaving,  expansile  pulsation — ^a  characteristic  that  is 
absent  or  only  feebly  manifested  in  the  case  of  solid  mediastinal  growths. 
The  severe  diastolic  shock,  noted  on  both  palpation  and  auscultation  in  cases 
of  aneurysm,  is  also  absent  in  solid  tumor.  Kassabian  has  shown  that  new 
growths  can  be  early  recognized  by  a  roentgen  ray  examination.  On  the 
other  hand,  shadows  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest  and  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  are  generally  produced  by  aneurysms. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  six  to  eighteen  months. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  hopeless,  except  in  the  case  of  benign  tumors, 
which  may  be  removed  in  some  instances. 

The  treatment  is  directed  toward  the  relief  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms. 
Anodynes  are  required  sooner  or  later,  and  should  not  be  withheld  if  indicated. 
As  a  routine  the  preparations  of  iodin  and  mercury  are  employed;  but,  as  these 
are  useless,  they  are  unwarranted.  Arsenic  has  sometimes  seemed  to  influence 
sarcomatous  and  lymphadenomatous  growths  favorably,  though  only  tem- 
porarily. 

(c)  Mediastinal  Hemorrhage. — This  term  signifies  hemorrhage  into 
the  mediastinal  connective  tissue.  It  oftenest  results  from  the  rupture  of 
aneurysms  of  the  arch.    It  may  also  be  of  traumatic  origin. 
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the  following  ratio:  of  carcinoma,  134;  sarcoma,  98;  l^Tnphoma,  21 ;  fibroma,  7; 
dermoid  cyst,  11 ;  hydatid  cyst,  8;  and  fewer  cases  of  ecchondronxa,  lipoma,  and 
gumma.  In  48  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma  and  in  33  of  sarcoma  the  tumor  occu- 
pied only  the  anterior  mediastinum.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 
sarcoma,  and  not  carcinoma,  is  the  commoner  neoplasm  of  this  region.  Hie 
clinical  term  "cancer**  was  formerly  used  promiscuously  by  many  authors,  and 
the  pathologic  diagnosis  was  then  difficult,  so  that  statistics  are  scarcely  trust- 
worthy. Upon  investigating  25  of  the  older  reports  of  "cancer,"  Pepper  and 
Stengel  found  in  13  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  growth  was  sarcoma,  while 
in  the  remaining  12  they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part,  decide  to  which  form 
the  disease  belonged.  Primary  sarcoma  may  spring  from  the  remnant  of  the 
th^'mus  gland,  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  pleura,  or  lungs,  or  from  the 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  mediastinum.  Primary  carcinoma  may  originate  in  the 
esophagus,  bronchi,  lungs,  or  rarely  in  the  thymus  gland.  Secondary  medias- 
tinal tumors  are  apt  to  have  their  seat  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  Carcinoma  is 
less  frequently  primary  than  sarcoma.  Among  predisposing  causes  are  sex  and 
age — males  being  more  prone  to  the  affection  than  females,  and  the  period  of 
chief  liability  is  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years. 

Symptoms. — ^The  earlier  symptoms  are  vague  (slight  substernal  pains, 
dyspnea,  languor).    Later,  pressure-symptoms  gradually  arise. 

The  pain  may  or  may  not  be  severe,  but  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  oppression.  Its  chief  seat  is  in  the  upper  sternal  region,  but  it  may 
radiate  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  even  down  the  arms  (due  to  pressure  on 
the  brachial  plexus).  Dyspnea  appears  early,  is  constant,  and  may  become 
intense.  It  is  caused  by  pressure  either  upon  the  trachea,  upon  a  primary 
bronchus,  or  upon  a  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Asthmatic  seirures  may  occur 
before  there  is  constant  dyspnea  and  before  the  tumor  has  reached  notable  sixe. 
There  is  cough,  which  may  be  paroxysmal  and  of  a  brazen  character.  Aphonia 
may  be  present.  There  may  be  dysphagia  from  pressure  upon  the  esophagus, 
though  this  is  rare.  If  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  vagus  or  s>Tni>athetic 
nerve,  the  rate  of  the  pulse  may  be  either  slowed  or  markedly  quickened.  O*'- 
ing  to  implication  of  the  sympathetic  there  may  be  local  hyperemias  and  pupil- 
lary inequalities. 

Compression  of  the  superior  vena  cava  or  of  the  subclavian  vein  may  l)e  fol- 
lowed by  cyanosis  and  edema  of  the  parts  drained  by  these  vessels.  The  early 
occurrence  of  venous  occlusion  and  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins  is  quite 
characteristic.  Collateral  circulation  may  be  rarely  established.  Less  fre- 
quently the  inferior  cava  may  also  be  compressed. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  advanced  cases  a  swelling,  usually  some- 
what irregular  and  often  diffuse,  appears  in  the  sternal  region.  The  tumor 
may  cause  erosion  of  the  sternum,  and  a  little  later  occupy  a  position  im- 
mediately beneath  the  skin.  I  saw  a  case  in  which  the  perforation  occurred  at 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  where  aneurysms  of  the  ascending  arch  appear. 
In  the  early  stages,  however,  this  prominence  is  not  present.  Palpation, — When 
a  tumor  is  present  it  may  pulsate  distinctly,  and  the  heart's  apical  impulse  may 
be  detected  in  various  abnormal  positions.  Tactile  fremitus  is  feeble  or  absent 
over  the  seat  of  the  growth. 

On  percussion,  dulness  is  noted,  and  this  is  true  even  in  many  instances  that 
do  not  present  a  visible  swelling.  The  dull  area  varies  in  outline  with  the  size 
and  position  of  the  tumor.  Auscultation  usually  reveals  no  sounds  over  the 
dull  area  except  a  bruit  in  rare  instances.  The  heart-sounds  are  inaudible  over 
the  tumor  site  as  a  rule,  and  the  breath-sounds  and  vocal  resonance  are  feeble 
or  absent.  To  the  above  physical  signs  are  frequently  added  those  of  pleural 
effusion. 
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.  The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  growths  is  made,  if  at  all,  principally  by  ex- 
clusion. Aneurysm  is  differentiated  from  solid  mediastinal  tumors  with  only 
slight  success  in  many  instances.  Aneurysm,  however,  runs  a  longer  course, 
on  the  average,  than  mediastinal  tumor.  The  tumor  when  due  to  aneurysm 
communicates  a  strong,  heaving,  expansile  pulsation — ^a  characteristic  that  is 
absent  or  only  feebly  manifested  in  the  case  of  solid  mediastinal  growths. 
The  severe  diastolic  shock,  noted  on  both  palpation  and  auscultation  in  cases 
of  aneurysm,  is  also  absent  in  solid  tumor.  Kassabian  has  shown  that  new 
growths  can  be  early  recognized  by  a  roentgen  ray  examination.  On  the 
other  hand,  shadows  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest  and  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  are  generally  produced  by  aneurysms. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  six  to  eighteen  months. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  hopeless,  except  in  the  case  of  benign  tumors, 
which  may  be  removed  in  some  instances. 

The  treatment  is  directed  toward  the  relief  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms. 
Anodynes  are  required  sooner  or  later,  and  should  not  be  withheld  if  indicated. 
As  a  routine  the  preparations  of  iodin  and  mercury  are  employed;  but,  as  these 
are  useless,  they  are  unwarranted.  Arsenic  has  sometimes  seemed  to  influence 
sarcomatous  and  lymphadenomatous  growths  favorably,  though  only  tem- 
porarily. 

(c)  Mediastinal  Hemorrhage. — This  term  signifies  hemorrhage  into 
the  mediastinal  connective  tissue.  It  oftenest  results  from  the  rupture  of 
aneurysms  of  the  arch.    It  may  also  be  of  traumatic  origin. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY 

SYSTEM 


I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 


PERICARDmS 


Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  heart 
Varieties. — (a)  Plastic,  or  fibrinous;  (6)  serofibrinous,  or  subacute;  (c) 
purulent;  (d)  hemorrhagic;  (e)  adhesive.    There  is  also  a  tuberculous  peri- 
carditis which  has  been  described  (vide  Tuberculosis,  page  266). 

Bacteriology. — Pericarditis  may  be  caused  by  a  great  many  different  vari- 
eties of  bacteria,  chief  among  which  are  the  pyogenic  cocci,  the  organism  that 
causes  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Among  other 
organisms,  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  and  probably  also  a  variety  of  the 
Baeillvs  pyocyaneus  and  the  gonococcus  may  be  named.  Micro-organisms  art 
not  always  found  in  pericarditic  exudates  by  any  means. 

ACUTE  PLASTIC  OR  FmRINOUS  PEiaCARDmS 

Pathology. — The  morbid  changes  are  frequently  localized,  and  less 
frequently  are  general.  At  the  onset  the  membrane  is  smooth,  swollen,  and 
injected,  and  punctate  ecchymotic  spots  may  be  visible;  soon  it  presents  a 
grayish,  roughened  appearance  from  the  deposit  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin.  In 
the  severer  types  the  fibrinous  deposit  increases  in  thickness  for  a  time,  and 
the  natural  movements  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  upon  one  another  sometimes 
cause  the  exudate  to  assume  a  honeycombed  appearance.  Most  examples 
that  I  have  seen,  however,  have  resembled  the  roughened  surfaces  produced 
by  separating  two  slices  of  thickly  buttered  bread;  the  surfaces  are  graxish- 
yellow  in  color.  In  the  later  stages  the  exudation  becomes  partly  organized, 
and,  as  the  result  of  friction  produced  between  the  opposed  surfaces  by  the 
incessant  action  of  the  heart,  may  present  a  villous  appearance;  hence  the  term 
**hairy  heart"  of  the  ancient  authors.  For  like  reasons  we  may  see  the  exudate 
arranged  in  the  form  of  little  ridges,  forming  a  **tripe-like  membrane."  Though 
invariably  present,  the  amount  of  serous  effusion,  as  the  term  would  indicate, 
is  never  large  in  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis.  Myocarditis  may  frequently  be 
found  as  an  associated  condition. 

Etiology. — In  each  variety  of  pericarditis  there  are  special  contributing 
factors,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  its  etiology  separately,  except  in  the 
serofibrinous  and  acute  plastic  types,  which  have  practically  the  same  etiologx*. 
The  two  latter  are  the  more  common  forms  of  the  disease.  Acute  plastic  peri- 
carditis most  frequently  occurs  in  young  and  middle-aged  males.  It  may 
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be  primary  or  secondary.  It  often  occurs  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  (in 
more  than  one-half  the  cases),  chorea,  lobar  pneumonia,  chronic  nephritis,  and, 
rarely,  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases.  Of  150  cases  of  acute  pericarditis 
studied  by  Locke,  pneumonia  was  the  cause  in  63  cases;  empyema  in  6;  tuber- 
culosis in  7;  local  or  general  sepsis  in  28;  nephritis  in  16;  meningitis  in  3;  rheu- 
matism in  2.  In  this  form  the  infective  agents  are  transmitted  to  the  peri- 
cardium by  means  of  the  circulation.  It  may  be  caused  also  by  direct  extension 
of  inflammation  from  adjacent  structures  (secondary  pericarditis),  as  in  simple 
pleurisy;  more  commonly  the  extension  occurs  from  a  pneumonia  or  tubercu- 
lous pleurisy,  or  the  condition  may  complicate  new  growths  and  inflammatory 
conditions  affecting  the  esophagus  and  bronchial  glands.  It  may  also  be 
secondary  to  chronic  disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  pericardium  becoming 
involved  by  extension  through  the  walls  of  the  aorta.  Finally,  it  may  be  the 
result  of  traumatism,  and  this  may  cause  any  of  the  other  forms  of  pericarditis. 

Clinical  Histoiy, — Owing  to  the  fact  that  acute  plastic  pericarditis  is 
usually  a  secondary  affection,  the  symptoms  that  enable  one  to  recognize  it  are 
obscured  by  those  of  the  primary  disease.  This  is  particularly  true  of  that  large 
class  of  cases  that  develop  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  which  subjective 
s>Tnptoms  are  often  entirely  wanting.  Only  in  the  severest  types  of  this  sort 
are  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  well  enough  marked  to  arrest  the 
attention.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  distress  or  constriction  with  or  without 
slight  pain  in  the  precordium.  During  the  first  stage  or  prior  to  the  pouring 
out  of  the  effusion  the  pain  is  most  marked,  extending  sometimes  into  the 
left  arm  or  the  back,  and  at  others  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  or  even  to  the 
abdomen.  This  pain  is,  rarely,  increased  by  pressure  over  the  precordia. 
Palpitation  and  dyspnea  may  be  present,  and  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency 
and  strength,  as  a  rule,  except  in  the  later  period,  when  it  may  be  weak  and 
slightly  irregular,  particularly  if  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  be  involved. 
There  is  some  fever,  but  the  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature  perhaps  never 
exceeds  102°  F.  (38.8°  C).  In  this  class  of  cases  the  urinary  features  depend 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  leading  etiologic  factors;  though  in  many 
instances  the  urine  is  scanty,  high  colored,  and  acid  in  reaction. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  discloses  increased  vigor  of  the  apex-beat. 
Friction-f  remit  us  (due  to  rubbing  of  the  altered  pericardial  layers  upon  one 
another)  may  sometimes  be  felt  during  the  earlier  and  later  courses  of  the 
disease  or  when  the  membrane  is  comparatively  dry,  and  is  usually  most  intense 
near  the  base,  just  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Percussion  gives  negative  results. 
Auscultation  usually  reveals  a  double  friction-sound,  sometimes  quadruple 
(locomotive  murmur) — the  most  important  sign  for  a  positive  diagnosis.  The 
friction-rub  is  caused  partly  by  the  exudate  and  partly  by  the  dry  state  of  the 
membrane.  Its  usual  seat  of  maximum  intensity  is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
interspaces  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  sternum — i.  e.,  where  the  peri- 
cardial surfaces  are  but  slightly  separated  from  one  another.  Another  favorite 
point  is  the  cardio-aortic  junction.  It  is  usual  to  hear  the  rub  over  small  areas, 
though  occasionally  it  is  audible  over  the  whole  precordia,  and  its  distinguishing 
feature  is  its  superificiality,  seeming  closer  to  the  ear  than  endocardial  murmurs. 
Pressure  with  the  stethoscop)e,  which  approximates  the  layers,  increases  its 
intensity;  though,  if  too  much  force  be  exerted,  the  murmur  may  disapp)ear 
entirely.  In  like  manner  the  friction-sound  is  influenced  by  respiration,  losing 
in  distinctness  on  deep  inspiration.  The  quality  of  the  sounds,  like  their 
position,  exhibits  great  variability.  They  are  sometimes  soft;  but  quite  com- 
monly they  are  grating  or  rubbing,  and  in  the  later  stages  I  have  noticed  that 
they  may  have  a  loud  creaking  quality.  Though  with  few  exceptions  they  are 
double,  and  are  primarily  produced  by  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  heart, 
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they  do  not  always  occur  synchronously  with  the  heart-sounds,  and  usually 
exceed  the  latter  in  duration — facts  that  go  to  show  that  the  quidity,  location, 
or  superficial  area  of  a  given  murmur  does  not  indicate  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 
When  the  exudate  is  soft  and  the  heart's  action  weak,  the  characteristic  murmur 
may  be  absent. 

Complications. — There  may  be  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  proc- 
ess to  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium,  either  from  the  deeper  peri- 
cardial structures  or  from  the  pleura,  particularly  the  left.  This  b  a  complica- 
ting condition  termed  external  pleural  pericarditis  or  mediastinopericarditii, 
in  which  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue  is  also,  as  a  rule,  involved.  It  is 
most  frequently  secondary  to  tuberculous  pleurisy  (ttiberculomediastinoperi' 
carditis),  and  sometimes  also  to  pleuropneimionia,  and  rarely  to  simple  pleurisy. 
The  recognition  of  these  combined  lesions  rests  chiefly  upon  the  detection  of  a 
friction-murmur  that  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  cardiac  and  partly  upon  the 
respiratory  movements.  These  sounds  are  most  distinctly  heard  along  the 
left  edge  of  the  heart.  Momentary  arrest  of  breathing  suppresses  the  pleuritic 
friction-sound,  there  remaining  merely  the  sounds  produced  by  the  rhythmic 
cardiac  action,  and  even  these  may  be  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
forced  respiration  nothing  is  audible,  as  a  rule,  except  the  strong  pleural  rub. 
In  normal  respiration  the  inspiratory  movements  decrease  while  expiratory 
movements  increase  the  intensity  of  the  sounds.  During  inspiration  the  puUe 
may  become  small  and  slow,  owing  to  the  partial  occlusion  of  the  aorta,  brought 
about  by  the  traction  of  fibrous  bands  of  adhesions  which  pass  over  the  vessel, 
being  at  the  same  time  connected  with  the  pleura.  When  these  bands  pass 
from  the  exterior  of  the  heart  muscle  or  pleura,  they  may  cause,  as  first  pointed 
out  by  Riegel,.  an  absence  of  the  apex-beat  during  expiration.  Instances  of 
this  sort  are  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  presence  of  a  to-and-fro  friction-sound  is,  as  a 
rule,  indicative  of  plastic  pericarditis,  it  is  an  error  to  regard  it  as  an  infallible 
sign,  since  complete  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries,  as  well  as  excessive 
dryness  of  the  pericardial  surfaces,  may  rarely  produce  friction-murmurs. 
The  etiologic  factors  are  important  diagnostically. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  harsh  double  murmurs  due  to  chronic  ralrular 
lesions  can  be  eliminated  if  it  be  recollected  that  they  are  more  constant,  more 
distant,  and  that  each  has  an  area  of  transmission  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
precordia.  The  sitting  posture,  leaning  forward,  or  moderate  pressure  with 
the  stethoscope,  all  fail  to  produce  or  to  increase  endocardial  murmurs^  whether 
acute  or  chronic.  A  double  aortic  murmur  is  associated  with  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, the  Corrigan  pulse,  and  systolic  flushing  of  the  capillaries. 

Prognosis, — The  termination  is  always  favorable  as  to  life.  Complete 
resolution  does  not  often  occur,  but  the  exudate  l)ecomes  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  and  agghitinates  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardial  sac.  The  acute  may 
nier^e  into  the  chronic  form,  and  dry,  plastic  pericarditis  often  constitutes  the 
first  stage  of  serofibrinous  and  purulent  pericarditis. 

Treatment. — Absolute  quiet  should  be  enjoined.  The  diet  should  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  light,  easily  digested  solids,  and  allowing  little  drink,  thu< 
endeavoring  to  avoid  an  overfilling  of  the  vessels.  With  the  same  object  in 
view,  if  the  patient's  strength  be  good,  a  half-dozen  leeches  should  he  applieil 
over  the  heart,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  ice-bag;  the  bowels  are  to  l>e  kept 
soluble  by  using  stewed  fruits  or  saline  laxatives.  Calomel  in  doses  ranging  from 
T  to  2  gr.  (0.0n}-().0.*^2)  every  hour  or  two,  combined  with  a  little  opium  to 
j)revent  purgation,  is  serviceable.  At  the  beginning  veratrum  viride  may 
also  be  cautiously  administered,  with  a  view  to  dilating  the  arterioles  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  body,  and  thus  virtually  ''bleeding  the  patient  into  his  own 
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vessek."    The  salicylates  are  indicated  in  cases  of  rheumatic  origin.    Tonics 
and  a  change  of  air  may  be  required  during  convalescence. 

SEROFIBRINOUS  PERICARDITIS 

Pathology. — ^The  anatomic  changes  may  be  grouped  into  three  stages 
— the  first  being  characterized  by  a  plastic  exudation  (corresponding  with  the 
lesions  in  dry,  plastic  pericarditis,  though  more  pronounced) ;  the  second  stage, 
by  a  variable  amount  of  effusion  composed  largely  of  serum.  The  exudation 
usually  begins  about  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
ultimately  forms  a  thick  covering  of  fibrin,  especially  on  the  visceral  layer. 
The  quantity  of  serous  effusion  may  be  from  2  to  10  ounces  (60.0-300.0),  but 
occasionally  it  is  as  much  as  3  pints  (1^  liters).  The  admixture  of  a  small 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  leukocytes  sometimes  occurs  in  this  form  of 
the  complaint.  The  third  is  the  stage  of  absorption  in  the  most  favorable  cases. 
Perfect  resolution  rarely  takes  place,  but,  instead,  the  liquid  effusion  is  alone 
absorbed,  and  the  lymph  causes  firm  adhesions  of  the  visceral  and  parietal 
membranes.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  serum  remains,  the  acute  passes 
into  a  chronic  condition.  The  myocardium  may  become  involved  by  an  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  the  visceral  layer;  it  is  always  the  seat  of  more  or 
less  collateral  edema.  The  grade  of  the  myocardial  inflammation  will  depend 
much  upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  pericarditis,  though  usually  it  is 
moderate  in  the  fibrinoserous  variety. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  most  frequently  observed  to  be  associated  with 
acute  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Sears  col- 
lected 100  cases  of  pericarditis,  of  which  51  were  due  to  acute  rheumatism; 
and,  according  to  Baumgarten,  the  former  disease  arises  as  a  complication  of 
the  latter  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  I  believe  that  exceptionally  both 
serofibrinous  and  plastic  pericarditis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  rheumatic 
dyscrasia  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  arthritis.  The  disease  also  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  eruptive  fevers  and  lobar  pneumonia,  and  from  extension  of 
inflammation  from  neighboring  parts.  Of  66  instances  of  pericarditis  in  chil- 
dren, 24  were  caused  by  rheumatism.  Next  in  frequency  were  tuberculosis 
and  pleuropneumonia  (Baginsky).     (See  also  Bacteriology,  p.  576.) 

Clinical  Histoiy, — ^When,  as  rarely  occurs,  a  primary  pericarditis  devel- 
ops, the  initial  symptoms  common  to  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes 
manifest  themselves,  as  anorexia,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  chills,  fever, 
increased  respiration  and  pidse-rate,  together  with  local  pain.  The  pain  is 
usually  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  and  less  frequently  merely  a  slight  soreness, 
or  it  may  be  absent  altogether.  Acute  pain  is  experienced  only  when  the  pleura 
is  implicated. 

When  pericarditis  is  secondary  there  are,  in  many  cases,  no  subjective 
symptoms  to  indicate  its  presence.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  precordial 
oppression  with  or  without  slight  pain  or  a  feeling  of  soreness.  Hence  in  af- 
fections in  which  pericarditis  is  likely  to  arise  physical  examinations  of  the  heart 
should  be  systematically  conducted.  Important  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
intraf>ericardial  pressure  of  the  exudate. 

Dyspnea  comes  on  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  effusion  and 
may  lead  to  actual  orthopnea.  Pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  left  lung  if  the 
exudate  be  large — a  fact  that  explains  in  part  the  presence  of  dyspnea.  The 
cardiac  muscle,  especially  the  right  ventricle,  is  also  pressed  upon  by  the  effu- 
sion, thus  impeding  the  cardiac  diastole.  Under  these  circumstances  the  veins 
fail  to  empty  themselves  into  the  heart,  the  arterial  system  is  incompletely 
filled,  and  the  blood-pressure  falls  as  the  result.  Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
effusion  the  circulation  is  too  actively  carried  on,  the  pulse  being  full  and  strong. 
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It  Ls  clear  from  the  above  explanation  that  during  the  second  staise  the  poke 
Ls  small  anri  feeble.  There  !.s  a  lowered  systolic  pressure  and  a  decreased  puis* 
pn»ssure.  When  the  exudate  is  small,  the  heart  action  may  Vje  apparemly 
feeble,  while  the  puLse  remains  strong — a  valuable  rational  ^ign.  On  the  oth^ 
haml.  an  ex('e:*.'*ive  amount  of  fluid  may  cause  the  radial  pul^^  to  dL^pp^ar 
durini:  inspiration  :  the  j/ulitus  ixiradoxiuf).  Ferrr  is  present  as  a  rule:  ihe 
tempeninirp  is  irregularly  elevated,  ranging  from  101'  to  103^  F.  \3.v3"- 
30. -t'  <'.  .  In  favorable  ca.ses  defervescence  takes  place  by  lysLs.  AVr?*>M 
At/mptom.'*,  a.-  headache  and  mild  delirium,  often  appear,  and  sometimes  pvf 
place  ro  stupor  or  even  coma.  Acute  mania  is  rarely  observed.  The  urine 
is  defreaseti  in  amount,  and  occa.sionally  general  dropsy  occurs. 

Physical  Sifiis. — Insjfedion. — The  skin  surface  and  mucous  membrams 
are  *)bserved  to  Ije  pale  and  more  or  less  cyanotic.  The  neck  veins  are  promi- 
nent, antl  sometimes  exhibit  undulatorA'  movements  or  puUations.  The 
exprt*ssit>n  is  anxiou.s;  the  respirations  are  increased,  la!)ored.  and  at  times 
im»gular.  W\Titer  has  observed  loss  of  alxlominal  respiratory  movement. 
The  dt*cubitus  is  dorsal;  the  head  and  shoulders  are  elevated,  and  the  patirnt 
may  W  forctnl  to  assume  the  sitting  pasture.  In  young  subjects  preconiial 
pruminentv,  with  effacement  or  even  bulging  of  the  intercostal  .spaces,  may 
result  fmm  the  presenw  of  a  moflerate  eflTusion.  In  adults,  however,  a  lanre 
cvlloction  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  this  effect.  If  the  lung  l»e 
shrunken  or  if  there  are  pleuritic  adhesions,  expansion  of  the  pericardium  and. 
henir,  also  bulging  will  l)e  prevented.  The  distended  pericardium  may  de- 
prt^.'is  the  diaphragm.  Elevation  of  the  left  nipple  in  consequence  of  marked 
anterior  expansive  bulging  has  been  observe<l.  In  the  first  stage  the  apical 
In^at  is  exaggiTatetl,  but  as  the  exudate  increases  (forcing  the  heart  backward 
and  upwanl't  it  is  displaced  in  an  upward  and  outward  direction,  at  the  same 
time  InHiMuing  weaker  as  well  as  more  diffused,  since  with  expansion  of  the 
siie  a>nies  gn^ater  mobility  of  the  organ.  ^Yhen  the  pericardial  sac  }>ecomes 
HlKul  ilu*  impulsi^l^eat  disappears,  the  fluid  now  completely  surroimding  the 
brail. 

t\ilpii*i>*r,  oMitirnw  the  rt^sults  of  in-^pection.  The  apical  l>eat  is  diffuM-l 
aiul  Uvblo  or  Io<t.  When  detectable  it  is  found  to  l)e  <lisplace<l  upward  aii«l 
lo  I  he  left.  Aheriui;  the  patient's  posture  changes  the  seat  of  the  ajjex-Ua! 
vO|»|H>l/.rr\  anil  if  the  <lnH*k  has  been  lost,  turning  the  patient  on  his  Irft  >iiif 
or  biihliiii;  lu<  U>dy  forward  may  cause  its  return.  The  cardiac  iiiipuNe  di— 
jipiH-aiN  earlin-  wlu'n.  on  aeo)unt  of  myocarditis,  the  systole  is  gn^atly  enfe«'bl»t:. 
Oil  I  he  oihiT  luind.  oKl  ailhe^ions  and  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may 
ui.im  the  apex-lvat  in  t-ontact  with  the  chest  wall  despite  the  pn'sence  of  ;* 
l.iur  .u>iimvihiiiiMi.  A  frietion-nib  can  be  felt  occasionally  over  tbr  ba-*- 
ol  I  hi'  \\K\iv[  e\en  in  thi^  stap'  of  efTiision,  and,  if  absorption  takes  plaei*.  thf 
liuihMi  irrinitus  lHH^>IIles  more  marked.  Fluctuation  is  rart»ly  detectt^l.  hi 
l.»ii;r  rihi.i.'iiN  the  li\er  i>  Jt  :>n.<ttil  ntnl  rasilj/  pal/fnhlr. 

r  '  VN  •  The  area  t»f  eanliac  diilness  is  inerease<K  and  assume"^  a 
»  i>  (I  \^  \K\\Aw  irujiuiilar  outline  wiili  the  base  downward  and  xhv  a|.K»x  exten«l- 
in.  lip  !.«  ilu'  1111111  or  e\en  MHond  interspace  to  the  left  of,  though  near,  thf 
•  tiMtiiu  rhr  lau'val  bonier-lines  of  dulness  obviously  diverge  from  alK>vr- 
,l..\\  iiw.iiJ.  il'o  ri;;!i:  paN>in;:  xo  a  point  corresponding  with  the  right  e<ip'  i»f 
ill,  '.  iimm.  .iliMu  wiii^li  it  run<  to  the  hei)atic  flatness;  the  other  to  the  li-n. 
hi.  ilt\  Mill  I  .*r; t:ii:  :lu'  ba<e  line,  and  exti'nding  to  splenic  flatness,  or  the  lower 
I. MIX  .•!  |Miltiu»n.i!  \  rrM»iuiiuv.  riatness  may  Ik'  met  in  the  axillary  region. 
.  wii  ..I'lnirmit;;   IV.moe^  MMuihmar  space,     llotch  points  out  that  even  in 

I,  i.iu   tihi.i.M!.  i!u'ir  i-  tlatiu-s-^  in  the  fifth  interspace  to  the  right  of  thr 

i|iii    ^..-      .■     ,:        '>.;■..;.'*— Kbstein).     Hroadlx^nt,  however,  has   founil 
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several  instances  in  which  dulness  in  this  area  was  present,  but  at  necropsy 
dilatation  without  effusion  was  found.  The  margins  of  the  lungs  surrounding 
the  heart  may  be  retracted  and  the  heart  carried  forward  or  dilated ;  the  dull 
area  will  then  appear  larger  than  is  justified  by  the  amount  of  fluid.  Retrac- 
tion or  moderate  compression  of  the  lung  may  give  rise  to  a  modified  tympanitic 
resonance  to  the  left  of  the  flat  area.  Occasionally  the  lung  is  attached  ante- 
riorly, and  the  heart  is  crowded  backward  by  the  effusion,  while  the  area  of 
flatness  on  percussion  is  relatively  diminished.  The  triangular  shape  of  the 
flat  area,  noted  when  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting  posture,  is  lost  and  its  area 
diminished  when  he  lies  down,  the  effusion  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Sibson*s  notch,  or  narrowness  of  the  dull  area  at  the  third  costal  cartilage  in 
the  transverse  diameter,  with  reflection  of  the  dulness  to  the  left  below  this  level 
thus  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  obtains  in  medium-sized  effusions.  The  feeble 
impulse  can  be  at  times  felt  within  the  dull  area  and  not  at  its  boundary. 

AiiscuUatum, — ^The  characteristic  friction-rub  of  the  first  stage  has  already 
been  described.  It  may,  however,  also  be  audible  over  the  base  during  the 
stage  of  effusion,  and  always  returns,  after  absorption  of  the  fluid,  for  a  brief 
period.  The  heart  sounds  grow  more  and  more  distant,  faint,  and  muffled, 
though  the  second  sound,  as  heard  over  the  extreme  base  of  the  organ,  may 
remain  clear.  Over  the  area  of  dull  t^Tnpany  corresponding  to  the  lower 
anterolateral  portion  of  the  left  lung  (which  is  more  or  less  compressed)  may 
be  heard  bronchovesicular  breathing. 

Course  and  Duration. — It  will  appear  obvious  that  the  course  must 
vary  in  individual  cases  with  the  cause  and  severity  of  the  infection.  Obser- 
vation has  shown  that  in  one  class  of  cases  the  three  stages  are  passed  through 
in  rapid  succession,  while  in  another  class  each  stage  is  proportionately  length- 
ened. The  latter  form  has  been  termed  "chronic"  by  some  and  "subacute" 
by  others.  The  acute  may  be  followed  by  the  chronic  variety.  Usually  sero- 
fibrinous effusions  complicating  rheumatism  are  absorbed  with  rapidity  once 
the  process  has  begun,  seldom  requiring  more  than  two  weeks.  When  recovery 
is  al)out  to  occur,  the  temperature  falls  by  lysis;  the  effusion  is  gradually  ab- 
sorl)ed,  and  ^nth  it  the  dyspnea  disappears.  Convalescence  is  further  indicated 
by  a  return  of  the  appetite,  normal  heat  of  the  skin,  and  a  more  infrequent,  full, 
and  regular  pulse.  In  cases  that  tend  to  a  fatal  termination  either  the  fever 
continues  or  there  is  suddenly  developed  hyperpyrexia,  as  may  happen  when 
pericarditis  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism;  in  such  cases  the  dyspnea 
is  urgent  and  cyanosis  is  often  marked,  with  signs  of  failing  circulation.  Ner- 
vous  symptoms^  as  extreme  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  active  delirium,  may  be 
present.  Under  these  circumstances  death  usually  ensues  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  In  a  fatal  case  of  acuie  articvlar  rheumatism  that  I  saw,  complicated 
by  pericarditis,  with  hyperpvTexia,  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day. 

Complications. — Copious  effusion  may,  by  causing  pressure  upon  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve,  produce  paralysis  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  or  it  may 
press  upon  the  esophagus,  causing  dysphagia.  Rarely  acute  pleuritic  is  a 
complication;  it  lengthens  the  course  of  the  pericarditis  and  renders  the  out- 
come uncertain.  When  there  coexbts  extensive  myocarditis  syncopal  attacks 
often  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  Associated  endocarditis  and  a  complicat- 
ing pneumonia  may  be  observed. 

Prognosis. — In  serofibrinous  pericarditis  recovery  is  the  rule  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  outlook,  however,  l)ecomes  gloomy  when  the 
above-mentioned  complications  arise,  and  particularly  when  there  is  hyper- 
pyrexia in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism.  Occurring  as  a  secondary 
event  in  serious  acute  diseases,  as  pneumonia,  or  in  chronic  diseases,  as  Bright's, 
or  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  the  pericarditis  often  precipitates  a  fatal 
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Pericarditib  with  EIffubion 

Clinical  History 


Cardiac  Dilatatiok 


Reoent  history  of  gout,  acute  rheumatifiin. 
acute  infectious  or  septic  disease^  scurvy, 
chronic  nephritis,  or  tuberculosis. 

Fever  and  shght  pain  often  associated. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  often  present. 


Usual  history^of  chronic  valvular  diseaK 

of  the  heart. 

No  fever  or  pain,  as  a  rule. 
Less  markedf. 


Physical  Signs 


Inspection  often  reveals  bulging  (more 
marked  in  the  voung).  Apex-beat 
pushed  up,  is  feeble,  and  later  absent. 

Heart's  impulse  usuallv  absent  or  occu- 
pies center  of  dull  area.  Friction 
fremitus  may  be  present  over  the  base. 

Percussion  shows  a  triangular  flat  area, 
and  the  boundary-line  above  chances 
on  altering  the  posture.  There  is  duU 
tympany  in  the  axillary  region.  Eb- 
stein's  angle  obtuse. 

Auscultation  shows  the  first  sound  distant 
and  muffled;  a  double  friction-rub  is 
often  present  over  the  base. 

Hoentgen  ray  shows  triangular,  movable 
shadow. 

Resistance  g>'ninastics  negative  in  their 
effects. 

Digitalis  has  slight  influence. 


Apex-beat  usually  visible,  wavy,  and  dif- 
fused. 

Though  feeble,  the  impulse  is  palpsbte. 


Dull  area  varies  with^chamben  dilated; 
it  is  coextensive  with  a  wavy  impube. 
does  not  extend  so  higb  (except  in  mi- 
tral stenosis),  and  does  not  vary  with 
change  of  position.     No  dull  t3rmpaDv. 

First  sound  clear,  short,  and  sharp.  So 
friction-murmur  present,  but  an  endo- 
cardial murmur  mav  appear. 

Upper  level  of  shadow  (quadrangular) 
fixed. 

Resistance  gymnastics  decrease  dull  am 
(Schott). 

Digitalis  diminishes  the  fidd  of  dulnesa 


tenniiiation.    The  8tn>ii|  poasibility  that  these  cases  inigr  cnil^ 
cover  or  aosume  a  chronic  form  must  be  reoollectoiL 

Diacnotis.— The   disease   is   often   overlooked  bccmse 
Ordinarily  the  recognition  of  pericarditis  hy  the  duottctmide 
area  of  percusuon-dulness  and  by  the  friction-sound  is  not  dHBrwlL    Tk 
causative  factors,  and  the  symptoms  dependent  on  the  mftrhnnirJ 
of  the  exudate,  are  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance.    Atjpicel 
or  those  first  seen  during  the  stage  of  effusion,  can  only  be  cogrecdly  dJegnnrtv 
cated  by  exclusion. 

Dillerential  Diagnosis. — Aeuiepleuruy  of  the  left  side  ma^  nmnhte  p»^ 
ditis  with  copious  fusion,  and,  ss  before  stated,  these  dmemmm  maj  t^ 
exist.    Acute  pain,  however,  belongs  to  pleurisy  alone.    In  periennUlis  the  r 
diaracteristic  physical  signs  are  elicited  over  the  preootdia;  in  pleariqr  tliqr 
are  apt  to  occupy  not  <mly  the  anterior  but  also  the  aziDaiy  and 
aspects  of  the  chest;  hence  the  percussion  flatness  in  pleaiisy  ea 
Irft,  far  beyond  the  boundary-line  of  the  percussion  flatness  in 
The  pericardial  friction-sound  has  a  different  situation  nsoallylkoni 
and  the  latter  b  heard  synchronously  with  the  respiratoty 
the  former  is  intimately  related  to  the  time  of  the  caidiae 
friction  murmur  of  pleuri^  ceases  if  the  breathing  be  momentarily 
Encapstdaied  pleural  ^tuiom  limited  to  the  antorolateral  portion  of 
are  exceedin^^  difficult  of  eliinination,  and  enNsdally  in  the  absence  of  plear^ 
friction.    In  die  latter  complaint,  however,  the  heart  sounds  an  dear  and  the 
apex-beat  often  pushed  to  the  right;  on  the  othw  handt  in  periosiditis  tin 
general  (ysturbance  is  usually  greater,  while  a  friction'^ub  may  be  detactafab 
over  the  base.    The  heart  sounds  are  distant  and  muffled,    ^be  ■'"gr"'^ 
is  often  aided  by  the  bearing  of  certain  facts  in  the  previoos  Ustoiy  vpn  the 
known  etiology  of  these  idBTections.    We  encounter  fonnidable  dimcuiliBS 
in  attempting  to  exclude  eardiae  difolaKbn,  thou^  the  folkming  brief  table 
will  render  assbtanoe: 
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Treatment. — ^The  management  of  the  first  (or  dry)  stage  is  identical 
with  that  detailed  in  discussing  the  plastic  variety.  During  the  stage  of 
effusion  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  mental  excitants  should  be  prohibited  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  labor 
of  the  heart.  The  diet  is  to  consist  mainly  of  easily  digested  albuminous 
articles;  fluids  are  not  to  be  given  in  large  amounts,  since  this  tends  to  in- 
crease the  arterial  tension  and  delays  absorption. 

Local  Measures. — ^Flannel  should  be  kept  over  the  precordia,  so  as  to  avoid 
exposure  and  undue  chilling.  The  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  coib  (to  be  used  in  the 
first  stage)  should  be  cautiously  employed  during  the  second  stage,  until  the 
temperature  has  defervesced  considerably,  thus  indicating  a  subsidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  pericardium.^  Subsequently,  if  absorption  does  not  pro- 
ceed, blisters  may  be  applied  over  the  precordia;  but  should  the  patient's 
general  condition  be  bad,  an  absorbifacient  containing  iodin,  lanolin,  and 
ichthyol  may  be  substituted  with  advantage. 

The  therapetUic  measures  must  be  chosen  with  sole  reference  to  the  primary 
disease,  which  the  physician  must  continue  to  treat  while  he  attempts  by  other 
means  to  relieve  certain  symptoms  and  promote  absorption.  For  example,  if 
the  pericarditis  be  due  to  rheumatism,  the  use  of  the  salicylates  must  be  per- 
severed in,  and  opium  may  be  added  to  quiet  restlessness  and  procure  relief 
from  pain.  In  my  own  experience  absorption  has  been  best  promoted  by  the 
use  of  the  double  iodid  of  potassium  and  iron,  or  of  iron  and  manganese.  These 
agents  are  seldom  contraindicated  unless  they  are  badly  borne  by  the  stomach. 
Diuretics  and  saline  purgatives  are  not  without  value,  but  do  good  only  in  the 
later  stages.  Depressing  measures  of  whatever  sort  are  not  to  be  resorted  to 
unless  the  circulation  be  good.  If  the  pulse  be  small,  weak,  and  rapid,  with 
marked  cyanosis,  stimulants  are  indicated  and  are  to  be  given  in  moderate 
quantity.  Strychnin  and  the  salts  of  ammonium  are  useful.  Digitalis  and 
strophanthus  are  not  to  be  thought  of  when  myocarditis  is  associated;  at  other 
times  they  often  improve  the  peripheral  circulation  and  increase  the  urinary 
secretion.  When  the  breathing  becomes  greatly  embarrassed  and  the  circu- 
lation fails,  as  shown  by  the  feeble,  broken,  rapid  pulse  and  cyanosis,  cardio- 
centesis  is  indicated,  and  has,  in  recent  years,  given  good  results  if  not  too  long 
delayed.  A  preliminary  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  needle  should  be  made. 
In  cases  where  the  apex  cannot  be  localized,  the  sixth  space  at  about  the  mam- 
millary  line  is  the  point  of  greatest  advantage  of  paracentesis.  ''If  it  be  definitely 
determined  that  the  dilated  heart  extends  beyond  the  mammillary  line,  one 
would  then  seek  a  point  a  little  outside  of  the  supposed  p>osition  of  the  apex" 
(Thayer).  In  a  case  of  extreme  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  marked  excitement 
of  the  patient,  Curschmann  punctures  through  the  eighth  interspace  from  the 
rear.  The  operation  must  be  performed  with  the  strictest  asepsis,  and  the 
amount  of  liquid  withdrawn  at  any  one  time  should  not  exceed  6  ounces.  Of 
60  cases  of  paracentesis  for  pericarditis  of  different  varieties,  collected  by 
Roberts,  24  terminated  in  recovery. 

PURULENT  PEiaCARDnTS 

(Empyema  of  the  Pericardium) 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — The  condition  may,  rarely,  follow  the  sero- 
fibrinous form.  Septic  and  tul)erculous  processes  involving  the  pericardium 
are  apt  to  cause  purulent  effusion  from  the  start,  and  many  of  the  cases  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  belong  to  this  category. 

^  If  the  pericarditiB  be  secondary  to  an  acute  febrile  disease,  this  fact  must  modify 
the  method  nere  recommended  accordingly. 
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The  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  the  pua  (Shaltuck  and  Portpr),  TV 
membranp  is  much  thickened  and  presents  a  gray,  graimtar  surfaci'.  and  the 
myocardium  underlying  the  \-iaceral  layer  is  aoftened,  fragile,  anti  pal*"  Iwking 
(fatty). 

Clinical  History.— The  local  auhjectivc  symptoms  and  phywciil  ^tc» 
are  the  aame  in  kind  as  in  the  former  ^■ariety.  iiut  the  amount  of  exudaiion  is 
frequently  less.  At  the  onset  rigoTs  often  occur,  and  may  He  rt'peatfd  at  varj- 
ing  intervals.  The  lcm]>crniure-mm-  is  of  the  suppurative  [y;pc;  the  jmUr  i* 
small,  rapid,  and  irregular;  and  pki/»ical  prtmlratioti  is  pronounced.  Purulent 
pericarditis  runs  a  comparatively  rapid  and  an  almost  uniformly  t]nfH\'r>niblr 
course. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  clinical  features  ttfe  often  referablp  f"  (iif  priuiarj' 
or  causal  dii^ease;  hence  in  every  instance  in  which  purulent  pericarditis  is  apt 
to  arise  a  phjsical  exploration  of  the  chest  is  imperative.  'ITie  purult^nt  char- 
acter of  the  effusion  cannot  readily  be  ascertained,  as  a  rule;  but  the  historj-  of 
an  affection  having  etiologic  importance,  tlie  observance  of  rigors,  a  k'ukocv- 
tosis  showing  relati\'e  increase  in  the  polynuclear  forms,  and  the  presence  of  tlir 
fever-curve  peculiar  to  suppuration,  would  all  point  strongly  to  purulent  effu- 
sion, and  should  lead  to  aspiration  with  the  hypodermic  needle — a  hartnlrrB 
procedure  if  carefully  performed,  and  one  that  almost  constantly  gi\'e!S  reliable 
results. 

Treatment. — It  is  within  the  phj'sician's  pro\ince  to  treat  the  priinar>' 
disease  assiduously,  but  not  pericardial  etnpyema.  Incision  (after  jtrrliminao' 
resection  of  a  rib— Brentano)  and  drainage  of  the  sac  are  advisable  and  feasible 
measures. 

HEMORRHAGIC  PERICARDITIS 

In  purulent  pericarditis  the  effusion  may  be  hemorrhagic,  am!  purticiilariy 
when  it  is  of  tul>erculous  onKin,  In  non-purulent  tuljerculous  pcricartiitis  also 
the  exudation  is  apt  to  be  hemorrhagic.  In  the  non-purulent  iiiatance^  thaL 
are  due  to  chronic  Bright's  disease  or  that  occur  in  the  ageil  the  effusion 
sometimes  blood-stained;  and  future  observation  may  show  that  tht.H  variety 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  In  ordinaiy 
serous  pericarditis  there  is  apt  to  be  present  more  blood  than  in  serous  |4euritis. 
M.  T.  Ferrier  has  found  5  examples  in  9  collections.  Sears  found  a  pure  grow  til 
of  pneumococci  in  the  exudate  from  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  pnicarditis.  Una 
etiologic  variety  scarcely  calls  tor  separate  clinical  considoatitm. 


1 


(Chronic  Penearditii) 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Chronic  peric&rdids  follows  die  scute  fornix 

and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  The  efftaioB 
may  rarely  remain  as  a  permanent  condition,  but  not  infrequently  a  dear  his^xy 
of  the  prece<ling  acute  attack  is  wanting.  In  most  instances  the  Opposed  na^ 
faces  of  the  membrane  are  either  universally  or  over  a  limited  area  firmly  ad- 
herent. The  amount  of  new  connective  tissue  present  or  the  degree  of  tfaidt- 
ening  of  the  layers  varies  greatly,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  type  of  the  primaiy 
acute  attack.  If  the  latter  is  of  mild  grade — e.  g.,  the  serofibrinous  rheuowtic 
form — not  much  thickening  is  encountered  in  the  resulting  chronic  f<Hm. 

Chronic  iubercvloM  pericarditU  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  usually  second 
The  disease  may  be  chronic  from  the  time  of  onset.  The  layers  become  e 
mously  thickened,  with  obliteration  of  the  sac. 

In  the  dense  exudate  that  remains  after  complete  absorption  of  a  pericardial 
effusion  calcareous  depositions  occur,  forming  a  bony  CMiii|^  wfaidi  athcr 
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partially  or  totally  encircles  the  organ.  The  external  surface  of  the  pericardium 
may  become  united  with  adjacent  tissues  (spinal  column,  anterior  thoracic 
wall,  aorta,  sinus  pleurae).  The  myocardium  is  the  seat  of  atrophic  and  de- 
generative changes. 

Etiology. — ^The  principal  etiologic  factors  are  tuberculosis  and  rheu- 
matism. Pilt  analyzed  400  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  of  which  70  per  cent, 
were  due  to  rheumatism,  about  50  or  60  per  cent,  died,  and  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  left  the  hospital  with  an  adherent  pericardium. 

Symptoms. — Autopsies  frequently  discover  an  unsuspected  adhesive 
pericarditb.  Hypertrophic  dilatation  of  the  chambers  usually  develops 
sooner  or  later,  and  is  due  to  adhesions  that  interfere  with  the  free  action  of 
the  organ  as  well  as  with  its  systole;  When  present  the  subjective  symptoms 
point  to  a  giving  way  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  venous 
stasis  &nd  dropsy.  The  pttlse  is  rapid,  of  low  tension,  and  irregular,  and,  though 
not  diagnostic,  the  pulsus  paradoxus  is  noted. 

Pericarditis  Callosa  (Galvagni^. — A  form  of  chronic  fibrous  pericarditis 
which  comes  on  insidiously  during  childhood  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
diagnosis  (vide  infra).  Pericarditis  callosa  is  characterized  principally  by 
facial  cyanosis,  slight  edema,  full  and  tortuous  jugular  veins  without  pulsa- 
tion. The  typical  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  are  wanting  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  congestive  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  supervene  and  lead  to 
ascites. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Depression  or  pitting  of  the  intercostal 
space,  in  place  of  the  apex-beat,  may  be  noticed.  Synchronous  with  the 
systole  there  is  also  a  retraction  of  the  chest  wall  in  the  apical  area,  and  less 
frequently  over  the  whole  precordia,  the  latter  being  an  unerring  sign  of  uni- 
versal adhesions.  The  degree  of  systolic  recession  is  slightly  influenced  by 
the  respiration,  inspiration  increasing  it,  except  adhesions  exist  between  the 
pericardium  and  the  adjoining  pleura.  It  is  best  appreciated  on  palpation. 
When  the  apex-beat  is  not  palpable,  the  systolic  pitting  over  its  site  may  be 
due  to  atmospheric  pressure.  During  the  diastole  the  heart  forcibly  rebounds, 
causing  the  so-called  diastolic  shock,  which  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance 
when  associated  with  marked  systolic  retraction.  Though  not  always  visible, 
it  can  be  readily  felt  on  palpation.  Friedreich's  sign  (the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  jugulars  during  diastole)  may  frequently  be  observed.  Prior  to  the  onset 
of  dilatation  the  apex-beat  may  be  forcible  and  visible  over  an  increased  area, 
indicating  hypertrophy;  but  after  the  myocardium  is  weakened  (from  inter- 
ference with  its  nutrition)  and  dilatation  comes  on,  the  impulse-beat  is  faint 
or  wanting,  and  in  marked  systolic  retraction  may  be  vibratory.  The  fixed 
position  of  the  apex-beat  when  the  patient  is  turned  upon  his  left  side  is  a 
strong  confirmatory  sign. 

Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  especially  upward 
and  to  the  left,  owing  to  the  associated  hypertrophy  and  pleuropericardial 
adhesions,  and,  since  the  latter  do  not  allow  the  lungs  to  overlap  the  heart 
during  inspiration,  the  upper  and  left  lines  of  dulness  remain  fixed  (C.  J.  B. 
Williams).  The  most  trustworthy  symptom  is  the  unchanging  shape  of  the 
area  of  precordial  dulness  during  inspiration  and  expiration  (Davis). 

Auscultation. — In  many  cases  no  murmurs  are  detectable.  Loud  mur- 
murs, c|uite  independent  of  any  value  as  regards  cardiac  lesions,  however, 
may  Ik*  audible;  these  may  l)e  due  to  the  vortiginous  movements  in  the  endo- 
cardial blood-current  occasioned  by  the  jogging  cardiac  action.  The  murmur 
of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  from  a  breakdown  of  the  right  ventricle  without 
apparent  exciting  cause,  is  most  significant. 

'  Practitionerf  London,  August,  1912. 
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DHfeimitial  Dfagnotis.— The  conditioii  is  ^pt  to  be  cunipyiidBil  «& 

ekfimic  myocarditis  and  dmple  kif]^efiropUc  dilaMkm. 

As  before  stated,  chronic  pencaiditis  may  be  asMciatod  with  iilfiaiui, 
and  it  is  important  to  distingtiiah  such  instancfs  firom  the  adBiesiw  Ian 
if  we  would  institute  a  proper  treatment.  In  dironie  pencaiditis  with  oiodwHe 
effusion  the  seat  of  the  apex-beat  is  hi^ber  and  less  unduktoipr,  and  vha  As 
amount  of  effusion  is  la^  the  impulse  b  absent  and  there  u  boli^iic.  k^ 
hesive  pericarditis  with  hypertrophy  causes  bulging  in  young  subjects^  but  At 
apical  beat  is  retained,  lliere  is  no  forward  devatimi  of  the  cheat  dan^  is- 
spiration  (Wendkebadi).  In  pericarditis  with  effusioii  the  ^VPer  and  hk 
hmits  of  dulness  are  not  statixmaiy ,  and  there  is  an  abesnee  of  ^yatoM 
and  diastolic  omcussbn. 

Course  and  ihiOKnoaia.— The  hypertrophy  that  oomea  on  eaify  m 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  offered  to  ctaJSac  action  ia  rompgaMttajr, 
and  this  harmonious  balance  may  be  maintained  for  a  long  period  ol  tion 
with  appurent  comfort  After  myocardial  degeneration,  followed  fagr  atnpli^  f 
or  dilatation,  has  occurred,  the  condition  beomnes  quite  aeriouay  and  dean 
usually  ensues  amid  signs  of  extreme  cardiac  dilatatibn. 

The  treatment  must  be  indered  duefly  with  referenoe  to  the  nutiitioa 
cl  the  heart  muscle,  following  the  principles  noted  in  dealing  with  tiie  manage 
mmt  of  valvular  affections  of  the  heart.    PrecMdial  thonoactomy  ia  advocated 
by  Bauer  and  others.^    If  chronic  effusion  be  present,  early  openrtive 
are  to  be  warmly  advocated. 


HYDRCn'ERXCARDnni 

(Dropfy  €f  thB  Periaudimm) 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which  the  pericardium  contains  a 

transudation,  but  shows  no  signs  of  inflanmiation. 

Etiology. — (a)  Hydropericardiimi  is  usually  associated  with  general 
cardiac  or  renal  dropsy,  of  which  it  forms  a  component  part.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  develops  late,  and  frequently  follows  hydrothorax,  on  account 
of  which  condition  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  It  may  also  occur  suddenly 
in  chronic  nephritis,  and  particularly  in  the  scarlatinal  variety.  (6)  It  nu^^ 
arise  from  local  mechanical  causes,  as  the  pressure  of  mediastinal  tumors, 
aneurysm,  or  thrombosis  of  the  cardiac  veins. 

Symptoms. — No  subjective  symptoms  are  present,  save  perhaps  dyspnea* 
and  the  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  history  and  the  physical  signs.  None  ct  the 
latter,  hawever,  are  distinctive.  They  point  to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  the  area  of  percussion  dulness  assimies  the  same  form  and 
exhibits  even  greater  change,  with  alteration  of  the  patient's  posture,  than  in 
pericarditis  with  effusion.  No  friction-murmurs  are  heard  on  auscultation 
and  no  bulging  of  the  pericardium  is  observed.  Again,  there  is  neither  a  history 
of  infectious  disease  nor  inflammation  of  adjacent  organs,  as  in  pericarditis. 
It  is  rare  indeed  to  see  an  excessive  amount  of  serum  in  the  pericardium  at 
the  postmortem.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  hydrothorax  generally  precede 
and  accompany  hydropericardium,  and  the  latter  condition  tends  to  intensify 
the  effect  of  the  former.  In  rare  instances  the  transudate  has  a  milky  ap- 
pearance (chylopericardium ) . 

The  treatment  suitable  for  cases  of  general  dropsy,  as  a  rule,  affords 
relief.     In  large  serous  accumulations  aspiration  should  be  practised. 

^  Semaine  nMicaUf  September  7,  1910. 
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HEMOPERICARDIUM 

By  the  term  "hemopericardium"  is  meant  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardial 
pouch — a  rare  event.  Among  the  causes  are — (a)  perforation  by  aneurysms 
of  the  aorta  and  the  coronary  arteries  into  the  sac;  (6)  rupture  of  the  heart 
due  to  injuries  or  cardiac  aneurysms  and  fibrous  formations  from  myocarditis; 
(c)  direct  injuries,  especially  stab  and  bullet  wounds.  The  symptoms  and 
course  depend  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  most  fre- 
quent factor,  rupture  of  an  aneurysm,  proves  quickly  fatal  from  overcrowding 
of  the  heart.  In  rupture  of  the  heart  muscle  there  is  sometimes  a  slow  out- 
pouring of  blood,  wiA  a  correspondingly  slow  course,  varying  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  couple  of  days  in  duration.  The  physical  signs  of  pericardial  effusion  come 
on  with  dyspnea  and  failing  circulation,  which  lead  to  cardiac  exhaustion  and 
death.  The  blood-stained  effusions  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  pericarditis 
(vide  supra)  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  hemopericardium.  Un- 
consciousness appears  early,  to  be  quickly  relieved  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 


PNEUMOPERICARDIUM 

(Air  in  the  Pericardium) 

In  this  complaint,  besides  air  or  gas,  there  is  usually  present  pus,  and  less 
frequently  blood;  hence  an  appropriate  term  in  most  instances  would  be 
pyopneumjopericardium.  The  causes  are  the  following:  (a)  wounds;  (6)  a 
fistulous  connection  between  the  adjacent  air-containing  organs  and  the  peri- 
cardium as  the  result  of  disease  processes,  such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
or  empyema;  (c)  rarely  decomposition  of  liquid  pericardial  effusions,  or  the 
development  of  gas-producing  bacteria.  The  symptoms  are  equivocal.  In 
the  main  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  pericarditis  with  effusion,  excepting 
that  dyspnea  is  more  intense  than  in  the  latter  affection.  The  physical  signs, 
however,  are  different.  In  pneumopericardium  there  is  tympanitic  percussion- 
resonance  over  the  precordia,  though  the  fluid,  when  present,  gives  rise  to 
a  boundary-line  of  dulness.  The  change  of  the  patient's  posture  decidedly 
alters  the  area  of  the  tympanitic  note.  On  auscultation  may  be  heard  loud, 
rasping  friction-sounds  havuig  a  metallic  quality,  intermingled  with  churning, 
splashing  noises,  or  the  so-called  "water-wheel  sounds."  Pneumothorax  when 
encysted  in  close  proximity  to  the  heart,  displacing  the  latter  organ,  must 
be  eliminated.  The  latter  complaint  gives  cardiac  dulness  in  an  abnormal 
position  and  a  metallic  auscultatory  sound  synchronous  with  the  respiratory 
movements — two  diagnostic  points  of  pneumothorax  that  are  absent  in 
pneumopericardium.  The  prognosis  is  grave,  death  coming  on  most  com- 
monly in  a  day  or  two.  The  admission  of  air  alone  might  result  in  a  sponta- 
neous cure,  as  occurs  rarely  in  pneumothorax.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
has  been  recommended  for  purulent  pericarditb. 


IL    DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 

ENDOCARDITIS 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  The 
process  is  usually  confined  to  the  valves,  though  the  cardiac  layer  may  also  be 
affected. 
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Varieties. — (a)  Simple  acute  endocarditis;  (fr)  ulcerative  endorarHhW; 
(r)  chronic  endocarditis.  The  pathologic  processes  involwl  in  ihe  first  two, 
the  acute  fonns,  are  identical  in  nature,  thougli  they  differ  in  severity.  1  have 
met  with  two  instances  that  apparently  occupied  a  middle  ground. 
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Pathology.— The  disease  is  characterize<i  by  the  formation  i 
'vegetations  on  tlie  segments,  varying  in  size  from  excrescences  that  are  sr^rcrly 
visible  to  those  the  size  of  a  pea.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  surfaces  th»i  are 
opposed  to  the  blood-current,  near  the  margin  of  the  valve,  an*!  "forminK  a  ro* 
of  bead-like  outgrowths."  Their  seat  corresponds  to  the  point  of  maximum 
contact  (Sibson),  but  the  mitral  valve  is  much  more  commonly  affw^ted  than 
the  aortic.  \\'ifh  the  segments  the  rl"-^"  tendineie  are  sometimes  ufTwfn!, 
and  very  rarely  the  latter  are  alone  ed.     The  left  aidt*  of  the  heart  is 

much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  endocarditis  than  the  right,  rsa^rt 
during  fetal  life,  when  the  right  side  Is  almost  exclusively  involved.  To  ac- 
count for  the  greater  frequency  of  occu  ice  on  the  left  side  oftrr  birth  it  | 
has  been  suggested  that  freshly  oxygens  blood  affords  the  most  favorable  ; 
condition  for  the  multiplication  of  the  micro-organisma  principally  concerwd  i 
in  the  inflammatory  proccM.  Corroborftt  t,  this  view  is  the  fact  that  during 
fetal  life  the  blood  in  the  right  chamber  the  more  completely  oxygeiiatwl. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  before  -th  the  right  side,  and  after  birth 
the  left  side,  is  the  more  active,  and  that  i...^  active  side  is  apt  to  suffer  on  me- 
count  of  higher  pressure.  Obviously,  the  vegetations  form  an  obstruction  to 
the  current  of  the  circulation  as  it  flows  through  the  valvular  opening.  In  i 
the  early  stage  the  membrane  in  tlie  vicir  ity  of  these  esoresoenres  shows  a  i 
bright  red  color,  which  has  usually  disappea  -ed  in  fatal  c.-l^cs  hrfore  they  cnme 
to  autopsy.  The  hixtologiv  changis  I'onsist  in  a  pmlifcr^itLEiri  nf  t!i<'  •^ulxTiiiotltr- 
lial  tissue  (small-celled  infiltration),  which  forms  the  principal  OHnpoDeDt  put 
of  the  vegetation.  On  this  basal  mass  of  granulation  tissue  there  is  Aefptmbei 
fibrin  from  the  blood,  the  latter  being  separable  from  the  former  in  acute  forms 
of  the  complaint.  Micro-organisms  have  repeatedly  been  found  in  the  fibcm- 
ous  depositions,  but  the  specific  causal  irritant  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 
Koster  first  advocated  the  view  that  endocarditis  may  b^n  as  an  emboBe 
process,  and  Rosenow  has  shown  that  cocci  may  lodge  in  the  capillaries-of  the 
valves,  "the  avascular  structure  of  which  serves  to  protect  the  coed  until  they 
grow  into  clumps,  around  which  fibrin  is  precipitated."  Dttact  valves  have 
no  capillaries,  so  Rosenow  says  that  his  experiments  can  best  be  understood 
in  those  cases  in  which  old  injury  to  the  valves  has  led  to  their  vasculainatioo. 
In  favorable  cases  either  the  vegetation  is  ultimately  absorbed  or  time  ranains 
a  small  indurated  mass.  When  the  vegetations  are  of  consido^de  mse  etnboG 
may  become  detached  by  the  force  of  the  blood  current,  and  be  carried  to  the 
vessels  of  the  extremities  and  to  the  various  viscera,  particutariy  the  brain, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  embolic  infarcts.  The  latter  event  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  cases  in  which  acute  endocarditis  is  engrafted  upon  clironie 
valvulitis. 

Simple  acute  endocarditis  may  end  in  the  more  serious  or  ulcerative  variety 
{tide  infra).  More  commonly,  however,  does  the  simple  tonn  tenninate  ni 
chronic  valvulitis  with  deformity. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  acute  endocarditiB  is  amte  oHtcWar 
rheumalism,  which  induces  the  disease  in  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
In  young  rheumatic  subjects  the  liability  to  the  complaint  is  parttculariy  pio- 
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nounced.  The  severity  or  mildness  of  the  rheumatic  attack  does  not,  however, 
influence  the  appearance  of  the  cardiac  complication.  Cases  of  acute  endo- 
carditis of  rheumatic  origin  are  met  with  in  which  the  arthritic  phenomena  are 
secondary.  It  may  complicate  tonsillitis  when  the  latter  b  due  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  rheumatism.  In  specific  fevers  it  b  also  encountered,  and  is  com- 
mon in  scarlet  fever,  but  rare  in  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  erysipelas, 
variola,  and  varicella.  It  b  not  uncommon  as  a  complication  in  pneumonia. 
Osier,  as  the  result  of  100  autopsies  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  found  it  present 
in  5  instances.  Tuberculosis  b  not  infrequently  the  basal  disease.  Of  11,000 
records  of  autopsies  in  cases  of  tuberculosb,  151  instances  of  endocarditis 
were  found  (G.  W.  Norrb).  It  has  frequently  develo|)ed  in  the  more  serious 
forms  of  chorea,  and  intercurrent  acute  endocarditb  may  result  from  chronic 
diseases  attended  with  emaciation  and  general  weakness  or  suppuration, 
such  as  ulcerative  carcinoma,  gleet,  gout,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  diabetes. 
Lastly,  acute  endocarditb  may  occur  as  a  secondary  event  in  pre-existing 
sclerotic  endocarditb,  when  it  is  termed  acute  recurrent  endocarditis.  In  chronic 
endocarditb  the  liability  to  the  acute  form  b  greatly  increased  by  the  puerperal 
state,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  pregnancy. 

Bacteriology. — All  cases  of  acute  endocarditb  are  micro-organbmal  in 
character.  The  disease,  however,  b  the  result  of  various  micro-organbms 
or  their  toxins,  whose  action  b  assisted  by  the  friction  between  the  blood-cur- 
rent and  the  surfaces  of  the  valves.  Frankel  and  Sanger  affirm  that  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  b  the  chief  specific  organism.  The  Diplococ- 
cus  pneumonias,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  Streptococcus  viridans,  and, 
less  commonly,  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  the  gonococcus,  the  Bacillus 
diphtheria,  the  bacillus  of  Eberth,  that  of  Pfeiffer,  and  the  Micrococcus 
endocarditis  capstdatus  and  rugatu^s  are  found.  Oille,  Graham,  and  Detweiler 
believe  that  a  low-grade  streptococcic  endocarditb,  leading  especially  to  mitral 
stenosis  in  females,  is  more  common  than  so-called  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

Clinical  History. — It  is  only  occasionally  that  definite  subjective  ssrmp- 
toms,  as  precordial  pain  (sometimes  extending  down  the  left  arm),  dyspnea, 
and  cardiac  palpitation,  are  complained  of  by  the  patient.  If  fever  has  been 
present,  as  is  common,  the  temperature  usually  rises  rather  abruptly.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  condition  is  discovered  accidentally.  Thb 
being  true,  its  frequent  occurrence  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  its 
occurrence  in  other  diseases  mentioned  under  Etiology,  should  be  kept  in 
remembrance.  The  symptoms  of  embolism  are  rarely  observed.  F.  Billings 
reports  a  case  with  multiple  emboli. 

The  physical  signs  by  which  acute  endocarditis  is  recognizable  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  valvular  insufficiencies  caused  by  the  morbid  lesions  previously 
described.  In  some  cases,  including  those  in  which  the  valves  are  not  affected, 
distinct  physical  signs  are  absent. 

On  inspection  the  area  of  visible  impulse  may  be  seen  to  be  increased, 
to  the  left  in  most  cases.  The  impulse  is  sometimes  forcible  and  often  irregular 
during  the  initial  period,  but  later  it  becomes  less  distinct  and  more  feeble. 
Palpation  confirms  the  result  of  inspection.  I  have  found  the  impulse  to  vary 
at  each  visit,  with  a  general  tendency  to  lessen  in  intensity  in  the  later  period 
of  the  disease.  A  very  weak  impulse  is  indicative  of  associated  myocarditis 
or  of  the  poisonous  effect  of  a  severe  type  of  primary  infection.  In  recurrent 
endocarditis  the  apical  impulse  is  often  heaving  on  account  of  pre-existing 
compensatory  hypertrophy,  and  its  area  is  exceedingly  variable.  A  systolic 
thrill  is  sometimes  felt. 

On  percussion  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  found  to  be  either  normal 
or,  more  commonly,  enlarged  in  the  transverse  diameter,  especially  to  the  left ; 
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this  results  from  the  increased  diastolic  teDsicm  in  the  kft  ventriek 
the  right  ventride  meets  with  greater  resistane^  tt  raidy  dilatnaj  ovriqg  toili 
power  of  aceonmiodation  during  the  course  of  acute  cndocaiditia,  Inneunal 
acute  endocarditis  the  area  of  dulness  corresponds  to  the  inoteaed  ana  ol  At 
apical  beat. 

AutcuHation. — ^Acute  endocarditis  is  usuallly  attended  with  a  aoft  bhnriab 
systolic  murmur,  which,  since  the'nutral  segments  are  the  iavoved  seat  ol  &• 
disease,  is  h^uxi  much  more  frequently  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base.  Tkepofat 
of  maximum  intensity  of  this  murmur  is  often  movaUe,  but  itaana  ol  tnas- 
missbn  is  limited.  In  riieumatic  endocarditis  this  numnur  is  pgeeedsd  Igr  a 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound.  It  is  associated  with  aooentnation  of  the  aeeoad 
pulmonic  sound.  The  nnirmur  is  sometimes  heralded  by  a  dnUfinteoaad 
delayed  radial  pulse,  with  apparent  intensification  of  the  aeeondy 
ventricular  dilatation  as  the  cause  of  the  murmur.^  The 
systolic  murmur,  indicating  nutral  stenosis,  may  be*  m  eaBoytiopal 
dated.  In  acute  endocarditis  affecting  the  nutral  valves  aortic 
may  coexist,  but  theur  true  nature  is  mote  than  doubtfuL  Thcfeia  alao<  ^ 
low-toned,  and  double  systcdic  murmur  over  the  tticuqnd  orifioe  in'  a 
TOoportion  of  the  cases;  this  u  due  most  probably  to  a  relative  incwinpefeaqr. 
When  acute  endocarditis  arises  in  connection  with  dironic  vahmlar 
the  auscultatory  signs  (rf  the  latter  are  but  litde  changed,  un^  henoe  an 
diagnosis  is  not  posnble. 

Complications. — There  may  be  devdqped  by  direct  i 
myocarditis  {viie  p.  643)  and  periouditis. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  principally  on  the  physical  signs,  tfaoni^  these 
are  by  no  means  trustworthy.  The  points  gained  by  caicnil  inspeerion  aadl 
palpation  are  of  especial  diagnostic  importance,  as  is  also  the  peeviuus  faislniy 
of  the  patient  Leube^  points  out  that  if  the  dulness  is  siidraljr  iianieiNiil  to 
the  left  and  there  is  fever — in  fact,  if  there  is  inlectioiis  msease  pnamt  a 
diagnosis  must  be  made  of  acute  insuffidency  of  the  ostium  mitrafis  oocurting 
in  the  course  of  acute  endocarditis.  Rosenau  states  that  Uood-cultures 
should  be  made  for  the  identification  and  study  of  the  infecting  organism 
as  well  as  for  prognostic  reasons.  There  is  usually  a  slight  polynudear 
leukocytosis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  soft  bellows  murmur  is  (rften  present  m 
acute  febrile  diseases  in  which  the  autopsy  fails  to  reveal  the  lesions  of  acute 
endocarditis.  The  functional  murmurs  that  arise  in  the  specific  fevers,  how- 
ever, are  principally  heard  over  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  areas,  while  those 
occurring  in  endocarditis  are  commonly  heard  over  the  nutral  area.  The 
murmurs  present  must  be  called  accidental  (functional)  if  the  area  (rf  cardiac 
dulness  is  normal,  the  second  pulmonary  sound  not  accentuated,  and  if  the 
murmur  be  heard  only  at  the  pulmonary  cartilage,  or  at  this  point  and  at  the 
apex,  and,  at  any  rate,  more  distinctly  at  the  pulmonary  cartilage  (Leube^. 
The  distinction  between  simple  acute  endocarditb  and  pericardiii$  diould  be 
categoric  in  view  of  the  manifold  differences  between  their  signs.  But  the 
fact  that  these  two  affections  may  be  associated,  more  especially  when  they 
are  of  rheumatic  origin,  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind,  and  also  that  when  com- 
bined the  pericardial  friction-sound  and  the  later  effusion  obscure  the  signs 
belonging  to  the  endocarditis.  I  have  found,  however,  that,  fortunatdy, 
endocarditis  precedes  pericarditis  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  The  elimina- 
tion of  old  endocarditis  or  chronic  valvidar  disease — a  matter  of  importance — 
may  be  accomplished  by  attention  to  the  character  of  the  murmur  in  acute 

^  Deutsch,  Arch.  fUr  klin.  Med.,  November  5,  1896. 
*  Loc.  cit. 
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endocarditis,  as  well  as  to  its  limited  area  of  diffusion,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  signs  of  hypertrophy  and  of  marked  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonary 
sound. 

A  relative  VMuffidency  distinguishes  itself  by  a  pure  systolic  murmur,  loud 
and  not  invariably  uniform,  by  a  weak  cardiac  impulse,  a  slight  accentuation  of 
the  second  pulmonary  sound,  and  a  comparatively  small  and  often  irregular 
pulse.  It  is  met  with  in  excessive  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  anemia, 
"and  particularly  in  certain  changes  of  the  valvular  muscles  due  to  myocarditis" 
(Leube). 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  dangers  are  few,  and  depend  largely  upon 
the  primary  disease.  In  many  instances,  however,  acute  endocarditis  initiates 
permanent  lesions  of  the  valves. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — ^The  prevention  of  acute  endocarditis  in 
rheumatism  has  been  dealt  with  in  discussing  the  latter  disease.  No  known 
direct  measures  can  prevent  the  development  of  this  condition  in  the  course 
of  the  specific  fevers,  though  absolute  rest  in  bed  and  protection  of  the  body 
against  "cold"  may  diminish  somewhat  the  tendency  to  it. 

The  Attack. — ^The  sick-room  should  be  free  from  drafts,  though  well  ven- 
tilated, and  flannel  is  to  be  applied  to  the  chest.  The  diet  may  be  liberal, 
but  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  milk  and  other  light  nutritious  substances. 
Stimulants  are  required  in  most  instances,  and  in  abundance  should  the  heart 
be  failing.  Digitalis  is  to  be  employed  cautiously  if  at  all.  When  the  myo- 
cardium is  involved,  its  use  is  not  without  danger;  under  these  circumstances 
the  drug  increases  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  throwing  the  inflamed  and 
weakened  cardiac  muscle  into  firm  contractions.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
endocarditis  due  to  acute  articular  rheumatism  it  is  wise  to  continue  the 
exhibition  of  the  salicylates,  though  in  moderate  doses,  provided  that  the  heart 
is  guarded  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  During  convalescence  from  an  acute 
endocarditis  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  so  as  to  minimize  the  strain 
upon  the  affected  valves  and  heart  muscle;  even  after  he  has  apparently  re- 
covered, and  particularly  should  the  murmur  still  be  present,  perfect  quiet  is 
to  be  enjoined  for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

ULCERATIVE  ENDOCARDmS 
(Malignant  or  Infectious  Endocardiiia) 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  variously  characterized,  though  usually  either 
by  perforative  ulceration,  by  suppuration  of  the  valves,  or  by  both,  giving  rise 
to  the  physical  signs  of  acute  endocarditis.  These  develop  amid  the  symptoms 
of  a  severe  primary  infectious  or  septic  disease.  There  b  at  hand  enough 
clinical  e\ndence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  ulcerative  endocarditis  also 
occurs,  though  rarely,  as  a  primary  affection. 

Pathology. — (a)  Valvular  Endocarditis. — In  its  early  development  the 
valves  are  the  seat  of  vegetations  (such  as  are  met  with  in  simple  acute  endo- 
carditis) which  later  undergo  necrosis.  The  latter  process  tends  to  spread, 
d(*stroying  more  or  less  of  the  endocardium.  In  the  interior  of  the  vegeta- 
tions suppuration  not  infrequently  takes  place,  and  the  abscesses  thus  formed 
rupture  and  produce  various  lesions  according  to  their  size  and  situation. 
After  rupture  the  blood-current  may  enter  the  abscess  cavity,  and,  if  there 
be  no  complete  perforation,  the  endocardium  will  be  pouched  out,  and  an 
aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the  valve  will  result.  Ulcerative  lesions  are  most 
frecjuently  observed.  They  may  be  mere  erosions  of  the  endocardium,  but,  as 
a  rule,  are  penetrating  and  often  result  in  complete  perforation.  The  vegeta- 
tions take  on  a  grayish-  or  yellowish-green  appearance.     Histologically,  they 
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are  composed  of  granulation  tissue,  veiled  hv  (cruniilar  and  fibrillatwl  Sfam, 
containing  numerous  micro-organisms.  At  the  base  there  is  usually  dcvefa^ 
more  or  less  reactionary  inflammation.  Osier,  in  an  analyi^is  of  209  caai 
examined  by  him  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  approximately  the  relative  6»- 
quency  with  which  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  were  affected,  obuiineti  its 
resnit:  Aortic  and  mitral  valves  together,  41;  aortic  valves  alone,  53;  mttn) 
valves  alone,  77;  tricuspid  in  19,  pulmonary  valves  in  15.  and  the  heart  waUik 
33  instances.     In  9  instances  the  right  heart  alone  was  invoh'cd. 

(6)  Malignant  vmral  mdocaTditis  gives  the  same  set  of  changes  at  thr 
val\-ular  form;  indeed,  the  two  may  be  combined  throughout.  It  is 
paratively  rare  condition,  as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  figtires  of  Osier.  TW 
ulcerative  process  may  invade  the  chordie  tendinte  and  the  valves,  and  io»r 
perforate  the  septum  or  even  the  ventricular  wall  itself.  The  \'eKeIaikm 
are  detached  in  small  or  large  masses,  and  are  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  %'arviui 
organs,  especially  to  the  s~' —  — '  ''"'-^ys,  less  frec|uently   the  intestine*. 
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flammation,  form  suppurative 
color.     The  detached  vegetations 
cause  rapid  softening  of  the  coats  oi 
arrested,  with  consequent  aneurj'sni 
The  number  of  infarcts  varies  greatly 
one  or  two,  as  in  a  caae  in  my  own  kn' 
two  small  infarcts,  or  there  may  h 
widely  .scattered  throughout  the  ^ 

Etiology. — It  is  to  be  kept 
few  exceptions,  most  probably  a  acu.. 
peculiar  to  simple  acute  endocarditis 
the  ulcerative  form. 

Bacteriology. — The  specific  irritant  is  usually'  the  Sfrcpiorocciv  pt/n^ne» 
(Frankel  and  Sanger) ;  hence  the  diseases  in  which  ulcerative  endocanjitui 
occurs  as  a  complication  raerelj"  furnish  the  opportimity  for  the  inva-sion  iJ 
the  streptococcus.  The  Bacillus  diphtherife,  however,  as  well  as  the  siaphjlo- 
eoccus,  the  pneumococcus,  the  Bacillus  coh,  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  the  puio- 
coccus,  and  other  organisms,  have  been  found  in  some  cases  in  the  absence  at 
the  streptococcus. 

In  purely  septic  diseases  the  cardiac  element  serves  to  facilitate  the  genera- 
tion and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  poison;  and,  since  the  latter  is  prone  to  aitack 
the  valve  segments,  the  morbid  lesions  within  the  heart  not  rarely  con^tittite 
the  chief  pathologic  factor  in  septicopyemia. 

Predisposing  Aflectiona. — The  malignant  form  occurs,  in  connection  nitli 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  acute 
endocarditis  appears.  In  lobar  pneumonia  the  ulcerative  type  is  comuwta. 
occurring  almost  as  frequently  as  the  simple  variety,  and  was  found  by  <>s1«t 
in  11  out  of  23  cases,  The  septic  processes  that  arise  from  the  jinerperal 
state  or  from  gonorrheal  infection  may  also  be  complicated  with  ulcerative 
endocarditis.  Among  many  other  diseases  that  furnish  occasional  instancn 
of  this  serious  complication  are  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  erysijielas. 
small-pox,  chorea,  tuberculosis,  and  chronic  nephritis. 

Clinical  History. — That  form  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  which  w  a 
more  or  less  prominent  factor  in  septic  diseases  has  i)een  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  septicemia.    Malignant  endocarditis  being  usually  an  intercuiraU 
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event,  its  clinical  features  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  primary 
affection.     I  shall  describe  first  the  common  typhoid  form. 

Local  symptoms  are  often  entirely  wanting,  or,  when  present,  consist 
merely  in  slight  precordial  pain  and  oppression,  and  are  not  sufiiciently  well 
pronounced  to  arrest  attention.  Subjective  symptoms  are,  however,  con- 
nected with  other  organs  than  the  heart,  and  are  due  to  the  irritating  effects 
of  emboli  that  occupy  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Gastrointestinal 
disturbance,  as  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  is  common. 
Pain  ascribable  to  local  peritonitb  over  the  spleen,  and  sometimes  also  over 
the  liver,  is  observed.  Hematuria  and  dimness  of  vision  are  also  frequent  con- 
comitants, and  are  due  to  renal  and  retinal  hemorrhages.  The  urine  may  be 
scanty  and  albuminous.  The  more  general  features,  that  are  the  result  of  the 
local  embolic  processes  or  small  abscesses,  and,  in  part,  of  the  valvular  lesions, 
are  for  the  most  part  typhoid  in  character.  The  onset  is  usually  signalized 
by  a  severe  rigor  that  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  varying  from  one  to  several 
days,  and  there  is  often  an  irregularly  continued  fever-curve,  often  touching  a 
high  mark  (105°  or  106  F.^40.5Ml.r  C).  I  saw  a  case  in  which  the  febrile 
movement  pursued  the  continued  type  for  seven  weeks.  The  pulse  is  rapid 
and  irregular,  though  frequently  becoming  slow  within  a  brief  period.  The 
patient  rapidly  emaciates,  and  from  the  onset  is  profoundly  prostrated;  nervous 
symptoms,  as  headache,  mild  delirium,  followed  by  somnolence,  and  sometimes 
even  coma,  appear.  Profuse  sweating  sets  in  and  persists,  and  as  a  result  the 
skin  may  be  covered  by  sudamina.  An  ecchymotic  eruption  due  to  cutaneous 
emboli  is  also  common,  often  associated  with  a  papular  or  a  diffuse  roseolar 
rash.  At  times  arthritis  may  occur.  Micro-organisms  may  be  dbcovered  in 
the  blood  (90  per  cent. — Gordinier).  There  is  a  hyperleukocytosis  with  poly- 
nuclear  predominating  present. 

Physical  Signs. — ^These  may  be  negative  as  regards  the  heart.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  a  systolic  murmur  is  present,  which,  when 
associated  with  other  clinical  indications  of  this  affection,  is  valuable  for 
diagnosis,  and  especially  so  if  developed  while  the  patient  is  under  treatment 
for  the  primary  attack.  The  second  sound  is  sometimes  accentuated  even  when 
no  organic  lesions  have  previously  existed.  The  physical  signs  of  pneumonia 
and  pleuritis  (particularly  the  latter)  may  not  infrequently  be  noted.  Cases 
occur  in  which  infarcts  of  the  right  lung  give  rise  to  signs  of  localized  con- 
solidation; the  spleen  becomes  swollen,  easily  palpable,  and  is  quite  tender 
as  a  rule;  the  liver  is  likewise  moderately  enlarged  and  slightly  sensitive. 

Cerebral  Variety. — In  a  small  though  decisive  percentage  of  the  cases 
all  the  clinical  features  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis  are  presented,  and 
sometimes  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  symptoms  pointing  to  the  primary 
disease  or  to  the  more  typical  typhoid  form  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  For 
a  description  of  the  symptoms  that  characterize  the  cerebral  form  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  discussion  of  Purulent  Meningitis. 

Recurrent  Malignant  Endocarditis. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  acute  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  coming  on  in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease.  As 
has  l)een  pointed  out,  simple  acute  recurrent  endocarditis  is  common,  though 
difficult  of  recognition.  The  latter  condition,  as  well  as  the  lesions  in  chronic 
valvular  disease,  predisposes  to  secondary  infection  by  the  streptococcus 
and  other  organisms.  The  onset  is  usually  abrupt  and  marked  by  a  chill.  The 
patient  has  fever,  which  may  be  quite  high  (104°  F. — 40°  C,  or  over),  and 
may  present  either  an  irregularly  intermittent  or  a  truly  intermittent  curve. 
The  latter  is  often  associated  with  recurring  chills.  In  either  of  the  al>ove 
groups  the  course  is  likely  to  l)e  acute.  In  some  cases  the  pre-existing  murmur 
becomes  louder  and  more  decidedly  blowing;  the  character  of  the  superadded 
38 
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nmnniir  is  changeable;  in  many  other  inatanoee,  however^  tihen  iv  ao  aHMt 
compensation,  as  in  a  fatal  case  reported  by  Dr.  H*  P.  T/wimM^  ta  iHaA  As 


able  alteration.    The  oonditicm  may  arise  suddenly,  amid  the 


patient  was  semiconscious,  cyanotic,  and  suffering  faun 

and  general  dropsy.    It  was  impossiUe  to  diagnosticate  the  oudiae 

by  t^  murmur  present.   Occasionally  these  severe  inteicumiitfi9lic3»atlacb 

end  in  recovery.    There  is  a  third  group  ct  cases  that  tim  a  aubaciite  or  cm 

chronic  course,  with  more  moderate  devations  of  temperaturev  or,  as  tmif 

happens,  none  at  alL    Mullin,  ct  Hamflton,  has  rqwited  a  case  that  lastoi 

more  than  a  year.    Here  the  other  clinical  phenomeiia, 

able  to  the  heart,  are  oftm  scanty  and  indennite. 

In  a  series  of  14  cases  ct  duronic  infectious  endocarditia  reported  hf  F. 
Billings^  5  were  implanted  on  normal  valves,  wbBfd  in  2  prgvioua  heart  ~ 
were  in  doubt. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  b  of  paramount  impdrtanoe^  to  consider  tiie 
history  and  all  the  circumstances  undor  iriiich  individual 
points,  together  with  the  eariy  symptoms,  more  particularly  the 
eariy  high  temperature  and  inofound  proetratkm,  the  sweatJogs*  die 
embolic  phenomena,  and  the  presence  of  cardiac  symptoms,  are  often  adeqnale    j. 
for  a  certain  diagnosis.    Widi  a  dear  history  and  the  yeaencwi  of  die  Bore 
diaracteristic  g^eral  symptoms  (in  particular,  the  sifiit  <)f  swiofiswX  a 
correct  diagnosis  is  possible,  even  though  cardiac  murmurs  be  absent.    In- 
stances in  which  no  data  can  be  found  to  e^lain  the  occurrenoa  of  the  diseass 
are  especiaUy  puzzling,  and  wiD  remain  unrecognised  if  the  heart  mtf'^L"** 
no  special  symptoms  and  embolic  phenomena  are  absent.    Here  die 
(rf  a  chronic  vidvular  affection  would  afford  stix>ng  probability  of  die 
of  recurrent  malignant  endocarditis,  espedaliy  if  an  intercmvent  lew  he 

E resent.    A  bloodngulture  should  be  undertaken  in  all  rases    A 
owever,  means  little. 
Differential  Diagnosis.— The  subjoined  Table  will,  I  fed,  be  found  valuaUr 
as  an  aid  in  eliminating  enteric  fever  from  the  typhoid  form  of  nnmKgifwt 
endocarditis: 


Ulcerative  Endocarditis 

Previous  or  associated  disease,  as  acute 

rheumatism  or  pneumonia. 
Very    rarely    a    primary    affection.     No 

prodomcs  observable. 
Ushered  in  suddenly  by  a  severe  rigor, 

which  may  recur. 
The  fever  rises  rapidly. 
Profound  prostration   as  early   as  third 

day. 
The   fever   is    markedly    irregular    from 

time  of  onset,  as  a  rule. 
Embolic  symptoms  (hemiplegia,  etc.)  may 

appear. 
Cardiac  symptoms,  especially  loud  systolic 

murmur,  often  present. 
The  blood  usually  shows  signs  of  septic 

leukocytosis. 
Blood-culture  may  show  a  micro-organism 

other  than  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
Widal  reaction  and  characteristic  eruption 

absent. 


TrPHom  Fbtkb 

Previous   health   good.    History   of  sa 

epidemic. 
Always    idiopathic,    with    a    prodromsl 

sta^. 
Invasion  marked  by  sli^t  recurring  duQy 

sensations.     (Severe  chili  rare.) 
More  gradually,  in  step-like  fashion. 
Profound    prostration    not    earlier   then 

seventh  day. 
Less  so,  especially  in  the  first 


Extremely  rare. 

Sometimes  a  soft  systolic  murmur. 

The  blood  shows  a  leukopenia. 

Blood-culture  may  show  the  tjrphoid  bacil- 
lus. 

Both  symptoms  usually  present  and  disg- 
nostic' 


*  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  November,  1909. 

'  The  septic  form  may  simulate  malaria  in  its  ^neral  course.    Tlie  polkite  of 
ilarity  may  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  Septicemia. 
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When  no  etiologic  factors  are  discoverable,  and  embolic  and  cardiac  phe- 
nomena are  absent,  we  must  rely  upon  the  Gruber-Widal  reaction,  and  other 
laboratory  tests,  to  distinguish  typhoid  fever  from  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  that  run  an  acute  course  terminate  in  death, 
and  when  supposed  instances  of  malignant  endocarditis  recover  they  are 
usually  to  be  regarded  as  being  of  benign  character.  Subacute  or  chronic 
varieties,  however,  such  as  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with 
organic  heart  disease,  sometimes  end  in  recovery. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  largely  supportive.  The  feeding  is  to  be  pushed 
vigorously,  and  concentrated  forms  of  liquid  food  should  be  given  at  regular, 
brief  intervab.  Rest  and  stimulants  in  liberal  quantities  are  also  demanded. 
Antistreptococcic  serum  has  proved  efficacious  in  certain  cases  in  which  the 
streptococcus  was  the  causative  agent.  Broadbent  thinks  the  vaccine  treatment 
affords  a  better  chance  of  success  than  the  antistreptococcic  serum.  Moritz 
treated  a  case  with  antistaphylococcic  serum,  with  a  favorable  issue.  Autog- 
enous vaccines  have  been  used,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  results  have  not  been 
very  prombing. 

CHRONIC  ENDOCARDmS 
(Chronic  InteratUial  EndocardiUa) 

Two  clinical  varieties  are  met  with — one  following  the  acute  form,  the 
other  beginning  as  a  chronic  inflammation. 

Pathology. — The  lesions  may  be  limited  to  the  valvular  endocardium 
(their  most  common  seat),  or  the  mural  endocardium  may  also  be  involved. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  lesions  are  confined  to  the  edges  or  bases  of  the 
segments,  and  when  seen  in  the  early  stages  there  may  frequently  be  observed 
merely  a  slight  thickening  of  the  free  border  of  the  leaflets;  in  most  cases 
small  prominences  appear  near  their  free  margins.  The  endocardium  looks 
opaque  and  its  normal  elasticity  is  lost  quite  early.  When  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  affected  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation  is  the  auricular 
face,  but  lesions  of  the  semilunar  valves  begin  on  the  ventricular  side  and 
implicate  the  Aurantian  body.  Extension  of  the  morbid  process  to  other 
and  all  parts  of  the  valvular  curtain  is  common,  and  it  is  in  cases  of  this  sort 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  shrinking  and  crumpling  occurs.  The  most  char- 
acteristic lesions  consist  of  inflammation  and  exudation,  which  produce  cohesion 
of  the  segments,  roughen  the  surfaces,  and  lead  to  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon 
them.  The  histologic  alterations  consist  for  the  most  part  in  a  proliferation 
of  the  endothelium  and  a  round-cell  infiltration  of  the  subendothelial  connective 
tissue.  Organization  of  these  products  of  inflammation  into  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  with  resulting  induration  and  contraction,  is  the  subsequent  pathologic 
event.  In  old  cases  calcification  of  the  diseased  structure  is  frequent.  The 
fibrinous  deposits  in  acute  endocarditis  may  become  calcareous  "at  the  same 
time  that  the  sclerotic  processes  are  taking  place  in  the  valve"  (Stengel). 
The  shrinking  shortens  the  curtains  or  curls  their  free  edges,  and  produces 
insufficiency  in  either  case,  since  on  dropping  into  the  plane  of  the  valvular 
orifice  they  fail  to  close  it  perfectly.  Valves  thus  deformed  may  also  obstruct 
the  blood-stream.  Cohesion  of  the  invaded  segments  leading  to  constriction 
or  stenosis  may  take  place. 

Involvement  of  the  semilunar  (aortic)  segments  in  the  ways  previously 
described  opposes  an  obstruction  to  the  outflowing  blood-current  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  segments  to  effect  perfect  closure 
of  the  aortic  orifice,  allows  on  the  other  hand  a  diastolic  reflux  of  blood  into  the 
left  ventricle.  The  aortic  ring  to  which  the  semilunar  segments  are  normally 
attached  becomes  sclerosed,  and  finally  the  seat  of  atheromatous  changes. 
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ather  fatty  or  calcareous.    Again,  duponic  inflammation  of  tlie  iatina  of  &• 

aorta  produces  a  similarly  thickened  conditian  6t  this  layer  in  apota^  MbMl 

by  atheroma.    These  changes  are  most  pnme  to  take  place  in  the^qwwarf 

the  asooiding  arch  of  the  aorta  or  just  above  the  aortic  aegmient 

processes  before  described  may  extend  to  the  oonmaiy  arteriea. 

and  atheromatous  alterations  in  the  blood-veanb  are  found  frequcn^f  m 

association. 

Much  less  commonly  similar  lesions  are  noted  at  the  oriSoe  of  llie  nri* 
monaiy  artery.     A  similar  involvement  (rf  the  anricoloventxicalar  vanes 
also  causes  regurgitant  and  obstructive  deformities  at  the  mitml 
in  advanced  cases  the  chords  tendineie,  and  even  the  papHhry 
are  ahnost  invariably  invaded  by  direct  extension  from  the  vahnes.    As  tiiese  ; 
structures  undergo  marked  thickening  with  subsequent  oontmetiaBp  fkgf  | 
become  shcurtened  and  rigid,  causing  an  actual  natrowmg  of  the  oamfiae  oriioa 
In  mitral  stenosis  during  the  early  stages  a  more  or  less  wymnfatc  ^^€J^ 
vegetations  encircles  the  mitral  <Mr&ce  on  its  auricular  «rpecC.    ;llie  nmn^m 
of  the  orifice  also  become  hardened  and  rou|^iened»  wim  cxtaoaioo  to  the 
valvular  curtains  and  the  chordn  tendineie.    Under  such  cireiunstaneBa  the 
thickened  valve  could  not,  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  be  forced  hack 
against  the  vaitricular  wall,  but  would  occiq>y  a  neaily  central  position. 
Owing  to  cohesion  of  the  free  edges  of  the  vdvular  structures  end  to  eonUactian  J 
(rf  the  chordae  tendinese  drawing  the  leaflets  toward  the  spex  of  the  heart,  ', 
the  transition  from  this  condition  to  the  formaticm  of  a  hoOovr  oone  (J^mmd  ^ 
mitral)  is  by  natural,  easy  stages.   Extensive  union  of  the  segu 
free  margins  may  reduce  tl^  i^^erture  to  a  mere  butUnnhnle  sKt 
hok  miirii)  as  viewed  from  the  auricular  aspect   The  last  two  forma  of 
are  far  less  commonly  met  with  at  the  aortic  cvifice,  though  thqr  oeenr  rarely 
in  moderate  degree ;  on  the  othar  hand,  curling  of  the  valvvuar  edges  is  far 
commonly  seen  at  the  aortic  than  at  the  mitral  orifice,  if  we  enept  tiie 
that  occur  in  children.    The  curtains  of  the  thick,  rigid  valves  may  abo  pei^ 
manently  occupy  the  plane  of  the  orifice,  presenting  a  small  ring-like  opening 
{annular  mitral). 

Fatty  degeneration  leading  to  the  formation  of  necrotic  (atheromatous) 
ulcers  is  common;  and  calcareous  deposits  are  frequentiy  seen  in  old  cases, 
either  in  localized  areas  or  coextensive  with  the  diseased  tissue,  converting 
the  entire  valve  into  a  calcified  mass,  with  loss  of  the  valvular  outlines. 

Under  such  conditions  of  the  valves  the  deposit  of  fibrin  would  be  greatiy 
favored,  and  the  presence  of  an  ulcerative  surface  on  the  valves  affords  a  ready 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  embolism  in  these  cases. 
Emboli  may  also  become  detached  from  cardiac  thrombi  or  frmn  thrombi 
formed  in  the  peripheral  veins.  For  anatomic  reasons  the  favored  seats  of 
embolic  processes  are,  as  in  acute  endocarditis,  the  spleen,  brain,  and  kidneys, 
and  irritants  that  cause  acute  endocarditis  find  here  a  tissue  soil  whose  capac- 
ity for  resistance  to  invasion  is  greatly  lowered.  Chronic  mured  endoeardttU^ 
which  exhibits  lesions  in  the  form  of  grayish-white  patches,  and  chronic  myo- 
carditis are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  infiammation  from  the  valves, 
though  the  ventricular  endocardium  may  be  invaded  independently  of  die 
valvular  aifection.  In  one  instance  of  mitral  stenosis  I  observed  an  enormous 
calcareous  mass  partly  in  the  subvalvular  tissue  and  partiy  in  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle,  the  segments  remaining  altogether  intact.  In  advanced  stages 
of  most  cases  of  chronic  endocarditis  myocardial  degeneration  occurs.  It 
takes  the  form  of  fibroid  change  or  fatty  degeneration,  or  both.  Aortic  valve 
involvement,  especially  when  complicated  with  atheromatous  change  in  the 
coronary  arteries,  is  most  prone  to  these  forms  of  myocardial  disease.    Chronic 
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endocarditis  may  be  said  to  persist  until  death,  although  Musser  has  reported 
2  cases  in  which  the  murmur  of  this  lesion  disappeared  during  life. 

SequelflB  of  Valyular  Lesions. — ^The  various  valvular  defects  constantly 
produce  dilatation  of  the  heart  cavities,  which  b  followed  by  anatomic 
hypertrophy  up  to  a  certain  point,  which  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  myocardial 
weakness  with  consequent  lowering  6f  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system 
and  increased  pressure  in  the  veins.  The  variations  in  arterial  and  venous 
pressure  causes  the  blood-current  in  the  capillaries  to  become  slowed,  the 
blood  loses  more  of  its  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  as  the  result  of  this  abnormal 
condition  of  the  circulation  cyanosis  and,  finally,  edema  ensue.  The  effect 
of  valvular  deficiencies  upon  the  several  cardiac  chambers  will  be  most  advan- 
tageously studied  when  the  individual  lesions  of  the  segments  are  considered. 

Etiology. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  cases  of  organic  heart 
disease  occurring  in  children  and  young  adults  are  caused  by  primary  acute 
rheumatic  endocarditis  and  tonsillitis,  and,  although  the  latter  affection  cannot 
in  truth  be  said  to  terminate  invariably  in  chronic  endocarditis,  it  probably 
does  in  many  instances.  This  result,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  frequent  in  children 
suffering  from  acute  endocarditis  than  in  adults.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few 
cases  of  chronic  endocarditis  originate  in  a  very  mild  grade  of  acute  valvular 
inflammation.  Indeed,  acute  endocarditis  may  be  the  sole  expression  of  rheu- 
matic disease.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  all  cases  of  organic  valvular  disease  are 
caused  by  rheumatism,  and  more  than  one-half  occur  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  Acute  endocarditis  complicating  scarlatina,  measles, 
chorea,  pneumonia,  may  also  be  followed  by  the  chronic  variety,  although 
probably  not  so  commonly  as  in  the  case  of  acute  endocarditis  of  rheumatic 
origin. 

The  second  variety ,  in  which  slow  interstitial  changes  occur  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  dependent  upon — (a)  biologic  irritants  (e.  g,  syphilis,  malaria,  and 
chronic  rheumatism);  (6)  chemical  irritants  (alcohol,  lead),  and  (c)  mechan- 
ical influences.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  repeated  straining  efforts  may  have 
some  influence  in  this  class  of  cases.  Heavy  muscular  labor  increases  constantly 
the  tension  in  the  arterial  system,  and  this  acts  injuriously  upon  the  valve 
segments,  setting  up  a  gradual  sclerotic  change.  In  like  manner,  arterial 
sclerosis  and  Bright's  disease  may  cause  chronic  interstitial  endocarditis  by 
maintaining  a  persistent  increase  in  the  vascular  tension,  though  the  fact 
that  these  affections  may  in  turn  result  from  the  action  of  some  of  the  leading 
causes  of  organic  heart  disease  must  also  be  recollected.  Trauma  has  produced 
in  valves  previously  healthy  a  sudden,  incontestable  proof  of  valvular  paresis 
or  laceration  that  has  persisted  in  a  few  well-attested  cases.  This  accident  is 
more  frequent  in  cases  in  which  the  valves  have  been  already  diseased  (e.  g., 
ulcerative  processes). 

The  predisposing  causes  of  organic  valvular  disease  may  be  discussed 
briefly.  Any  malformation  of  a  valve  is  certain  to  throw  an  undue  strain 
upon  certain  portions,  and  hence  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  interstitial  change. 
Cbiler,  in  17  cases  of  bicuspid  aortic  valve,  has  reported  the  segments  to  be 
uniformly  sclerosed.  The  cases  of  suppased  hereditary  transmission  are  doubt- 
less, however,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  and  partic- 
ularly to  rheumatism.  Age  exerts  a  predisposing  influence,  its  effects,  however, 
varying  with  the  valve  implicated.  During  fetal  life  this  is  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases;  during  childhood,  adolescence,  and 
early  adult  life,  when  the  infectious  diseases  and  rheumatism  are  frequent,  it 
is  the  mitral  valve  in  most  instances;  and  Anally,  during  middle  and  especially 
during  advance<l  life  the  aortic  segments  are  especially  involved.  I  have, 
however,  found  aortic  disease  to  be  more  common  in  young  adults  than  most 
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imtera  ate  ready  to  admit,  and  that  it  is  favond  etpedally  hf 
involving  muacular  strain  (e.  §.  Madnimitha,  dnymoi,  aoldinB 
paigns).    Sex  per  m  has  little  if  any  effect,  thoai^  oiring  to  tfaie 
quemy  of  certain  weD-known  causes  ct  valvular  disease  (dioivA 
matism)  in  giris  and  young  women,  females  may  be  nioie  froquent 
males. 


AORTIC  INGOnFBIERCy 

JiMHlEeiiMcy;  Aartie  RtgurgiMim) 

DeAnitkm.— The  &fluie  cS  the  amtic  valves  to  pravent  a  tetom  isv 
of  Uood  into  the  ventride,  owing,  as  a  rule,  to  a  diseased  conditioii  d  d»; 
aortic  leaflets  (sderosu)  that  is  followed  1^  crumpling  and  attended  with 
contraction,  shortening,  or  curiing  of  the  edges,  and  finaQy  calriftratisau 

RatholoKy. — ^Apart  from  the  cnmmoner  kskxis  described  abovc^  iha 
aortic  orifice  may  be  enlarged  (idative  insuflfidency),  and  hefw  the 
cusps  f ul  to  effect  complete  closure  when  th^  become  teaae.    The 
id  die  diseased  aortic  valves  sometimes  adhere  to  the  intima  ol  the  aorta,  and 
laceration  of  the  semQunar  segments,  irfiich  are  the  seat  ol  diaeaae  ptowsMS  1 
(particularly  ulceration),  is  sometimes  found  posfmorfnn,  and  may  be  the  chkf  I 
factor  in  determining  the  development  of  the  oonditioa.    This  accident  may,  : 
thou£^  raidy,  occur  as  a  result  of  a  severe  straining  effort  in  the  case  of  vakei  ^ 
previously  Iraalthy.    Occasionally,  also,  the  principal  hctor  in  the  productinn 
of  this  valvular  lesion  is  a  congenital  maUbnnation  of  the  **|ffc— ^>«  whetdjy 
they  are  rendered  very  prone  to  chronic  endocarditis  in  conseqoeaoe  of  tin 
undue  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected.    At  times  the  leaiona  timt  give  lin 
to  stenosis  may  coexist  with  simjde  aortic  incompelency.    AortitiB  is  voy 
frequently  coexistent. 

Mechanical  Influence  of  the  Lesion. — The  reflux  current  passes  from 
the  aorta  backward  through  the  imperfectly  closed  semilunar  valve  into 
the  left  ventricle  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart  or  while  the  left  ventride 
is  being  filled  by  the  normal  blood-fiow  from  the  auricle.  It  is  dear  that 
overdistention  of  the  left  ventricle  must  result  at  once  from  two  simultaneous 
influx  currents  of  blood,  with  a  tendency  to  an  increasing  dilatation,  especiaDy 
since  the  lesion  itself  is  steadily  progressive.  To  expel  the  increased  amount  of 
blood  from  the  left  ventricle  demands  increased  cardiac  power,  and  the  o\'er- 
exertion  causes  a  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Dilatation  and  hypertit^idiy 
of  the  left  ventricle  develop  pari  passu  until  this  chamber  reaches  enramous 
dimensions,  forming  the  cor  bovinum,  which  weighs  1000  grams  or  more  (30  to 
50  ounces).  Under  these  circumstances  the  arterial  system  is  overfilled  at 
each  ventricular  systole.  In  the  very  early  stage  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the 
aorta  into  the  ventricle  tends  to  lessen  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  the  arterial  tree,  but  this  depleting  influence  is  successfully  counterbalanced 
by  the  augmented  column  of  blood  thrown  from  the  ventricle  during  cardiac 
systole.  Hence  the  requirements  for  bodily  nutrition  are,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  satisfied.  The  abnormally  large  amount  of  blood  that  is  thrown  into  the 
arteries  with  undue  force  subjects  them  to  increased  tension,  and  as  a  resdt 
arteriosclerosis,  leading  sometimes  to  atheroma,  is  commonly  developed,  and 
presents  its  ulterior  dangers  (aneurysm,  apoplexy).  Hie  coronary  arteries 
are  similarly  involved,  their  odiber  being  reduced,  and  particulariy  at  the 
point  of  origin.  Soon  or  late  the  blood-supply  to  the  heart  musde  may  become 
inadequate,  and  nutritional  disturbances  now  manifest  themsdves  in  fatty 
and  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscles;  these  pathologic  changes 
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are  attended  with  secondary  dilaiation,  which  soon  predominates  over  the 
hypertrophy.  The  imperfect  blood-supply  to  the  ventricular  tissue  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  great  measure,  by  the  narrowed  lumen  of  the  coronary  vessels, 
and  also  in  part  by  the  inelasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  and  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  aortic  recoil.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  tension  to  which 
they  are  constantly  subjected  the  mitral  leaflets  may  become  the  seat  of  sclerotic 
endocarditis,  and  this  may  lead  to  mitral  insufficiency  (usually  of  mild  grade) ; 
or  there  may  be  a  dbplacement  of  the  mitral  segments  in  the  direction  of  the 
auricle,  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  incompetency.  There  is  also  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  marked  degree  of  fatty  degeneration,  with  more  or  less 
flattening,  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Again,  secondary  dilatation  commonly 
produces  relative  insuflSciency  at  the  mitral  orifice.  When  incompetency 
has  been  established  here,  impeded  pulmonary  and  general  venous  circulation, 
together  with  the  secondary  lesions  in  the  left  auricle,  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  right  ventricle  that  are  characteristic  of  mitral  incompetency,  are  the 
necessary  result.  The  blood-current  through  the  mitral  ring  may  be  retarded 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  influx  into  the  left  ventricle  from  the  aorta,  thus 
causing  pulmonary  congestion  without  either  change  in  the  segment  or  over- 
distention  of  the  orifice. 

Etiology. — (1)  "Syphilis  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  essential  factor 
in  the  causation  of  aortic  incompetency,  more  particularly  in  cases  which 
develop  before  the  forty-fifth  year  of  life.  The  chronic  aortic  endocarditis  is 
commonly  associated  with  mesaortitis,  as  before  stated,  affecting  the  root  of 
the  aorta  in  such  cases.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  etiologic  variety  of 
aortic  incompetency  is  often  met  with  unassociated  with  wide-spread  arterio- 
sclerotic changes.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  a  pure  mitral 
lesion  is  seldom  produced  by  lues,  but  a  combined  aortic  and  mitral  lesion  is 
commonly  caused  by  syphilis. 

"There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  most  important  etio- 
logic factor  in  the  production  of  aortic  incompetency  is  luetic  infection.  This 
view  is  amply  suppK)rted  by  statistical  observations.  Thus  Longcope,^  in  a 
series  of  37  autopsies  showing  mesaortitb,  found  13  instances  of  chronic  aortic 
endocarditis  (35.1  per  cent.).  Again,  of  21  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  11 
either  gave  a  definite  history  of  syphilis  or  syphilitic  lesions  were  discovered 
at  autopsy.  Citron  obtained  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  in  10  out  of  16 
cases  of  this  cardiac  lesion,  or  in  62.6  per  cent.  Fiessenger*  obtained  a  history 
of  syphilis  in  28  out  of  37  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

"Collins  and  Sachs'  found  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  in  10  out  of 
13  instances  of  aortic  valvular  disease.  Babcock*  records  16  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  of  which  11  were  submitted  to  a  Wassermann  test  with  a  positive 
reaction  in  all  of  the  cases. 

"My  own  collective  investigations  into  the  question  of  the  frequent  associa- 
tion of  aortic  insufficiency  and  syphilis  embrace  a  total  of  219  cases  inclusive 
of  the  figures  cited  above.  Of  these,  133,  or  60.7  per  cent.,  were  clearly  due  to 
lues.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  aortic  incompetency  no  reference 
to  the  Wassermann  test  was  noted.  Obviously,  then,  the  above  figures  under- 
estimate the  true  role  of  syphilis  in  the  production  of  this  condition."* 

(2)  Sclerosis  of  the  valves  secondary  to  arteriosclerosis  is  another  fre-' 
quent  cause  for  the  condition.     Here  the  etiologic  agents  are  the  same  as 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. y  January  8,  1910,  p.  118. 
«  Bull,  de  Vacad.  de  mSd.,  October  10,  1911. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  September,  1909,  p.  344. 

*  The  Lancet-Clinic,  August  15,  1912. 

*  Quoted  from  article  by  Anders,  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.t  1915,  cl,  835. 
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those  that  produce  sderosis  ci  the  veaseb,  nd  indnde  gout, 
wear  and  tear  of  lite,  chronic  infectious  {MfooesseSp  and  so  on. 

(3)  An  acute  endocarditis,  in  a  few  cases,  may  attack  the  aortic  wth 
ing  the  course  of  the  septicemia.  The  secondary  And  late  effects  of  tfaia* 
may  be  shown  by  the  production  of  dbronic  aortic  valvular  diiif  iw 

(4)  At  times  rupture  of  one  of  the  leaflets  ct  the  valve  may  oocor 
some  sudden  overstraining.    It  is  likely,  however,  that  sudi  val* 
viously  weakened  by  some  other  process. 

Among  the  more  effective  predisposing  factors  are  a^e,  Mat,  and  raea.  Hi 
disease  occurs  much  more  often  in  males  than  in  females  on  aooont  off  tliaiMk 
that  a  greater  percentage  c^  the  former  are  engaged  in  oocujpatioBa  tluit  pB»» 
dispose  to  the  disease,  and  the  greater  incidence  of  qrphilis  in  males.  As  Is 
age,  a  preponderating  pn^rtion  of  the  cases  arise  during  advuoed  niddb 
life.    In  the  negro  race  tl^  condition  is  twice  as  frequent  as  mitiml  disease. 

Symptoms.— So  long  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  snpriisi 
fully  overcomes  the  otherwise  injurious  consequences  of  tiie  vaivalar  deiBel 
the  harmonious  balance  of  forces  may  be  maintained,  and  then  there  is  an  sl»^ 
most  entire  absence  of  symptoms.  I  have  observed,  moreover,  that  eompfMa  C 
tion  does  not  fail  so  early  in  young  subjects  as  in  those  mote  ndvanoed  in  J 
years,  and  also  when  aortic  incompetency  is  a  seqnd  of  athcmnut 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  IdFt  ventricle.  With  the  de 
of  marked  hypotrophy  severe  muscular  exertion  and  strong  mental 
ment  will,  by  exciting  overaction  of  the  powerful  heart,  faring  on  a  trsin  cf 
symptoms,  as  throbbing  headache,  tfertigo,  and  tinnUm  aurimm.  Per  osaAn^ 
the  clinical  manifestations  of  arterial  anemia,  particulariy  of  the  brain,  and  elm 
those  of  general  arterioecleroeis,  bequently  coexist.  The  patient's  rnnntrnanffir 
exhibits  palhr,  and  he  complains  of  headache,  flaehee  cf  Ugki  beCose  the  tym, 
and  dizziness.  Dilatation  oi  the  peripheral  vends  often  wads  to  hot  11 
and  drenching  sweats.  Cases  exhibiting  the  latter  symptoms  may  be 
taken  for  phthisis.  Dizziness  is  often  distressing,  and  is  more  marked  npoa 
rising  quickly  from  the  recumbent  to  the  erect  posture.  Dyspnea  may  come 
on  early,  but  thb  rarely  happens  except  upon  inordinate  exertion  <»r  great 
mental  excitement — conditions  that  cause  strong  cardiac  action  and  prc^hibit 
the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle,  thus  causing 
pulmonary  congestion.  To  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  dyspnea  may  be 
acidosis.  Oppression  in  the  precordial  region  and  cardiac  palpitaticm  are 
commonly  present,  as  is  a  dtdl  aching  pain,  but  it  radiates  not  infrequentiy  to 
the  shoulders,  and  thence  down  the  arms,  particularly  the  left.  Genuine 
angina  pectoris  may  be  a  concomitant.  I  have  seen  instances  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation in  which  severe  pain  simulating  rheumatism  was  located  in  the  IdFt 
shouldfer-joint. 

Following  immediately  upon  failure  of  compensation  the  cardiopulmooaiy 
circulation  is  retarded,  and  there  is  increased  dyspnea,  the  latter  symptom  being 
greatly  intensified  by  undue  exertion  and  at  night.  There  may  be  eomgh, 
and  not  rarely  hemojkysis,  though  less  f  requentiy  than  in  simple  mitral  disease. 
Later  on  general  venous  congestion  of  a  moderate  grade  follows  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  the  dyspnea  now  becomes  severe.  It  is  nocturnal,  and  often 
compels  the  patient  to  assume  a  semi-erect  posture  in  bed.  In  the  later  stages 
the  symptoms,  particularly  those  of  venous  stasis  as  shown  by  cyanosis  and 
malleolar  dropsy,  are  due  to  ensuing  relative  mitral  incompetcaicy.  Marked 
enlargement  of  the  liver  due  to  passive  congestion  may  now  ensue  and  give  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  a  new  growth.  Edema  of  the  feet  rarely  goes  on  to  general 
anasarca.  In  aortic  incompetency  a  higher  grade  of  symptomatie  anemia  is 
reached  than  in  any  other  cardiac  lesion — a  recent  blood'-count  showing 
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2,800,000  red  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimeter.  Hence  slight  edema  of  the 
feet  may  be  due  solely  or  in  part  to  anemia.  The  intercurrence  of  acute  endo- 
carditis, as  evidenced  by  prostration  and  irregular  fever,  is  observed  not  in- 
frequently as  a  terminal  condition.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral,  splenic,  and 
renal  embolism  may  arise.  Probably  sudden  death  ensues  as  the  result  of 
involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries,  with  greater  frequency  in  this  than  in  all 
other  forms  of  valvular  disease  combined;  and  yet  this  accident  is  by  no  means 
frequent.  Instances  of  aortic  incompetency,  in  which  nervotts  phenomena, 
as  peevishness,  irritability,  delusions,  or  melancholia,  manifest  themselves, 
are  too  common  to  be  looked  upK)n  as  mere  coincidences.  Many  patients  are 
led  to  commit  suicide  because  of  their  cardiac  lesion,  when  other  and  erroneous 
explanations  are  given  to  account  for  their  acts. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  brings  to  light  an  enlarged  apex-beat;  this  is 
displaced  downward  and  outward,  being  visible  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  spaces, 
and  most  marked  between  the  midclavicular  and  anterior  axillary  lines. 
The  precordial  zone  may  be  arched,  particularly  in  young  subjects,  and  the 
apex-beat  is  usually  markedly  heaving  in  character.  The  carotids  throb 
forcibly,  as  do  the  temporals,  brachials,  and  radials,  though  less  violently. 
These  abnormal  pulsations  are  due  chiefly  to  the  strong  action  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle,  though  frequent  factors  of  lesser  influence  are  associated — 
an  arteriosclerosis  and  a  regurgitant  blood-stream  from  the  aorta  into  the  left 
ventricle.  The  impulse  becomes  widely  diffused  and  wavy  with  the  progressive 
enfeeblement  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  venous  pulsation  due  to  tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency may  be  associated  with  arteriopulsation  later  in  the  affection. 
Epigastric  throbbing  may  be  noticed,  and  on  gently  rubbing  a  spK)t  upon  the 
forehead  an  alternate  paling  and  blushing  appear  (Quincke's  capillary  pulse); 
this  may  also  be  noted  in  the  finger-nails.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency, however,  and  may  be  observed  in  cases  of  vasomotor  insufficiency 
and  in  anemia.  Very  rarely  the  pulse-wave  is  propagated  from  the  capillaries 
to  the  veins  of  the  neck,  hand,  and  back  of  the  foot,  giving  rise  to  a  visible 
venous  pulsation.  L.  Webster  Fox  informs  me  also  that  the  retinal  vessels 
are  often  seen  to  pulsate  in  this  disease. 

On  palpaiion  a  forcible  heaving  impulse  is  usually  felt.  When,  however, 
dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy,  the  impulse  is  weak  and  undulating. 
A  diastolic  thrill  is  sometimes  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  a  presystolic 
thrill  is  also  discoverable,  though  rarely.  The  arteries  are  lengthened  and  the 
pulse  is  characteristic;  it  is  quick,  leaping,  and  full,  but,  upK)n  striking  the  finger, 
recedes  abruptly,  and  is  known  as  the  Corrigan  or  water-hammer  pulse.  This 
sudden  collapse  of  the  pulse  is  most  decided  when  the  arm  is  held  in  a  vertical 
position.  It  may  lose  its  distinctive  character  after  compensation  is  lost. 
Broadbent  has  noted  a  considerable  increase  in  the  interval  between  the  apex- 
beat  and  the  pulse-wave  in  severe  aortic  regurgitation.  The  systolic  pressure, 
as  a  result  of  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  usually  reaches  figures  between  180  and 
200.  The  diastolic  pressure  is  unusually  low,  and  if  taken  by  the  auscultatory 
method  when  the  fifth  phase,  the  disappearance  of  sound,  suppK)sedly  repre- 
sents the  diastolic  pressure,  such  a  sound  may  persist  even  down  to  0.  As  it  is 
obviously  impK)ssible  not  to  have  a  diastolic  pressure,  the  fourth  phase  should 
be  read  as  the  diastolic  pressure.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be  between 
40  and  60.  There  is  marked  excess  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  recumbent 
position  in  the  lower  extremity  over  that  of  the  upper  (Hill). 

Percussion. — Cardiac  dulness  is  coextensive  with  the  impulse,  extending 
in  some  cases  downward  to  the  eighth  rib,  and  to  the  left  from  1  to  2  inches 
without  the  midclavicular  line.  Later,  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle  may 
cause  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left  of  the  sternum:    Enlargement  of  the  right 
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ventride  mues  an  tncfeue  of  duliwn  tD  the  fi|^    Whsa  d|B 
oeeds  the  hypertrophy  the  aiea  of  didnen  wfll  be  mndi 
ami  sli^tly  upwaid,  the  apex  now  being  more  loonded,* 

On  attfcuAafion  a  diastolic  munnur  is  audible  widi  its 
pnmunciation  at«  cnr  a  little  bebw  and  to  the  left  of,  the  aortie 
transmitted  down  along  the  left  edge  of  the  stenram;  this  is 
left  ventride.  Frcm  ^  xiphoid  it  may  be  tnuimitted  to 
tihe  ^inal  colunm  as  a  mere  diastolic  whisper.  It  may  be  heud,  vt 
the  vessds  (rf  the  nedc  A.  Bor^ierini  aflbms  that  die  specU  diiectn 
by  the  regurgitant  curroit  detetmincs  hmdy  the  variable  poMtion  of  tbe 
mur  and  the  variable  siae  of  the  heart  Theri^^ffaiiof  diemnnmircaBbe] 
readily  determined  by  auscultating  over  the  baae»  for  wUle  the- 
second  sound  is  usually  audible  at  the  apes  (the  muimur  aiUNMiing  to 
it),  it  is  not  so  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  mnrmor  is  quite  loud.  Hi 
first  sound  is  often  dull,  inckfinite,  and  widdy  diffused,  owing  to  belies  Umi^y  of 
the  left  ventride.  In  quali^  this  munnur  is  usually  soft,  bhmimg  Qim^ 
drawn),  and  bequently  musical;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  aumewiuU  rappi 
and  Imid.  Associated  Murmurs. — ^In  most  instancwi 
brief  and  harsh  in  character  and  transmitted  into  the  vesaels  at  the 
also  discovered  over  the  aortic  region  (dbiiftb  uortje).  lliepnaaioeof  tibe 
mur  with  the  first  sound  is  not  diagnostic  of  actual  aortic  atenoaii.  It  is 
often  due  to  a  mere  roughening  of  the  semflunar  sqpnents  olr  of  the  intina  cf 
the  aorta.  In  advanced  cases  a  soft  systolic  murmur  is  cwmwinnly  heaid  at 
the  apex;  it  is  readily  distinguished  bom  the  diastolic  munnur  hy  its  il^ythi^ 
and  is  occasioned  usually  by  a  relative  mitral  incompetennar,  StiD  mnotht 
munnur,  of  rare  occurrence,  is  rolling  in  character,  generally  pve^atoiie  is 
time,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  iqwx  over  a  limited  sutfiice  area.  This  luqr  ht 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  c^  excessive  dilatation  of  the  left  ventride^  ii 
consequence  of  which  the  mitral  leaflets  must  remain  bee  in  the  falood-stnaB 
during  the  diastole,  and  here  they  set  up  vordginous  movements  that  cause 
the  presystolic  (Flint)  murmur.  Duroziez  discovered  a  double  murmur  in 
the  femoral,  but  this  may  be  noted  occasionally  in  the  absence  of  aortic  r^- 
gurgitation.  Traube  has  described  another  arterial  phenomenon — a  systolic 
sound  in  the  leg  C'pistol-shot"),  probably  due  to  sudden  systolic  distention  cf 
vessels  that  were  previously  empty. 

The  diagnosis  demands  the  presence  of  a  diastolic  murmur,  the  signs  cf 
left  ventricular  hypertrophy,  the  peculiar  arterial  pulsations,  and  tJbe  dianicter* 
istic  water-hammer  or  Corrigan  pulse.  The  secondary  manifestations  are 
usually  confirmatory.  The  diastolic  murmur  may  be  absent,  in  which  case 
a  certain  diagnosis  must  not  be  made.  It  may  be  rarely  heard  with  the  un- 
aided ear,  and  not  with  the  stethoscope.  In  rare  cases  a  diastolic  murmur  has 
its  origin  in  the  veins  adjacent  to  the  heart  {e,  g,,  in  the  anemias).  For  the 
differential  diagnosis,  see  Aneurysms  of  the  Arch. 


AORTIC  STENOSIS 

Definition. — A  narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice,  due  to  thidsen- 
ing  or  adhesion  of  the  valve  segments,  and  causing  an  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  aorta. 

'  A  dilated  aorta  with  thickened  walls — a  condition  sometimes  associated  with  aoctie 
regurgitation — may  give  rise  to  dulness  over  and  to  the  right  of  the  manubrium  steinL 
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Simple  aortic  stenosis  may  be  met  with,  though  it  is  a  great  rarity.  Its 
development  is  soon  followed  by  more  or  less  valvular  incompetency.  It  may 
be  secondary  to  aortic  insu£Sciency;  but  this  is  rare,  the  latter  lesion  being  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  the  former. 

Special  Etiology. — Rarely  rheumatic  endocarditis,  and  still  less 
commonly  other  forms  of  acute  endocartitis,  cause  union  of  the  semilunar 
segments,  with  resulting  stenosb.  The  most  common  causative  factor  is  a 
slaw  sclerosis  of  the  aortic  valve,  accompanied  by  calcareous  deposits.  The  more 
or  less  immobile,  rigid  valves  narrow  the  aortic  orifice  and  oppose  a  barrier 
to  the  outflowing  blood-current  from  the  left  ventricle.  The  aortic  ring  may 
be  the  seat  of  changes  similar  to  those  just  described,  resulting  in  a  moderate 
grade  of  stenosis  with  intact  leaflets.  The  lesions  are  most  frequently  to  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  a  general  arterial  sclerosis,  most  marked  in  the  region  of 
the  thoracic  aorta;  sometimes,  as  Peter  contends,  they  are  distinctly  secondary 
to  sclerotic  changes  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  The  coronary  arteries  may  be  the 
seat  of  sclerotic  changes.  The  condition  is  also  rarely  congenital.  Males 
who  have  reached  advanced  years  are  especially  prone  to  aortic  stenosis,  athero- 
matous processes  belonging  to  that  sex  and  period  of  life.  Gallavardin^  has 
described  a  rare  non-congenital  and  non-rheumatic  form  of  aortic  stenosis 
occurring  in  young  subjects;  it  is  characterized  by  extreme  latency. 

Mechanical  Influence  of  Lesion. — To  propel  the  normal  volume  of  blood 
through  the  constricted  aortic  orifice  requires  increased  strength  on  the  part 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  latter  hypertrophies.  This 
hypertrophy  develops  slowly,  is  uncombined  with  extensive  dilatation  unless 
incompetency  be  associated,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  valvular 
lesions.  The  undue  ventricular  tension  sometimes  induces  more  or  less 
sclerotic  change  in  the  mitral  valves.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
eventually  gives  way  to  extreme  dilatation,  resulting  in  relative  mitral  incom- 
petency, with  its  sequels,  namely,  pulmonary,  followed  by  general  venous, 
stasis. 

The  symptoms  date  from  the  commencement  of  failure  of  compensation 
often  many  years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Their  appearance  will  be 
found  to  follow  some  unusual  muscular  effort  or  the  operation  of  some  depress- 
ing influence,  as  the  too  free  use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol.  They  are  due  to 
disturbances  of  circulation  arising  from  a  gradual  secondary  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  which  is  now  unable  to  propel  the  normal  quantity  of  blood 
into  the  arterial  tree.  Hence  anemia,  especially  of  the  brain  and  peripheral 
parts  of  the  body,  becomes  pronounced,  and  is  evidenced  by  such  symptoms 
as  syncope,  dizziness,  headache,  and  pallor.  Since  aortic  incompetency  usually 
manifests  itself  secondarily,  the  clinical  features  of  both  affections  are  sooner 
or  later  variously  commingled.  In  cases  in  which  mitral  lesions  develop  they 
are  overcome  by  compensatory  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle:  the  latter 
chamber  may  at  a  later  period  become  dilated,  in  which  event  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation and  the  symptoms  of  general  venous  engorgement  appear.  Slight 
edema  of  the  feet  is  common  as  a  terminal  symptom;  marked  dropsy,  however, 
is  uncommon.  From  the  fibrous  deposits  on  the  segments,  as  well  as  from  any 
small  clots  behind  the  valves,  evd)oli  are  apt  to  become  dislodged  by  the  forcible 
blood-stream  and  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  other  organs. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  apex-l)eat  is  gradually  displaced  down- 
ward and  to  the  left,  owing  to  left  ventricular  hypertrophy.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
slow,  forceful,  and  heaving,  but  less  frequently  may  be  lacking  in  strength. 
It  may  be  enfeebled,  diminished  in  area,  or  absent,  owing  to  associated  emphy- 
sema.    Absence  of  the  apex-beat  may  be  occasioned  by  diminished  contraction 

^  Lyon  mSd.,  January  31,  1909. 
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of  the  myocardium,  or  during  vigorous  oontractioii  of  the  Iwut,  A0 
emptying  itself  from  the  begimiing,  so  that  there  is  ''no  dosing  poriod 
it  no  apex-beat''  (Leube). 

Palpation  discloses  the  forcible  and  heiaving  impul8e4MMit  onkfls 
or  even  absent  owing  to  emphysema.  A  marked  systolic  thriD*  with  Hm  SMt 
of  greatest  intensity  in  the  aortic  region,  is*  quite  geoflrrnQy  preaent.  I  ham 
rarely  felt  this  thrill  in  the  apex  r^on.  The  pulse^ave  ia  smally  n^ggbryfeot 
compressible,  and  of  normal  or  w^^tly  1css«ied  frequeocy  (sliiifMA).  Tk 
estimated  blood-pressure  is  about  nonnal. 

PerewBum. — ^Although  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  pwat,  As 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  largdly  dependent  imon  die  6»gfBb  of  coqilvmn 
associated.  ,In  the^  absence  of  this  cpiuiition  die  dulness  is  incteaeed  to  As 
leit  and  downward,  espedaUy  so  when  insufficiency  coexists. 

AtucvUation. — ^A  systolic  murmur,  harsh  in  qualityt  moat  WMHhIe  at  As 
aortic  cartilage  (the  second  ri^t),  and  transmitted  into  the  caiotidfl»  ia 
in  typical  aortic  stenosis.  When  non-oompensatimi  is  iMlvaaoed  Ae 
is  neither  so  rough  nor  so  loud,  and  quite  late  it  may  be  miwdng^  altnggthr 
The  second  sound  is  faint  or  inaudible  on  account  of  the  diminialied  blood 
tension  in  the  aorta  and  the  character  of  the  valvular  lesioii*  Aa  aortae  ii^ 
competency  is  commonly  associated,  a  regurgitant  or  diastolic  iminmir  ii 
also  heard,  forming  a  doMe  or  tee-Mow  murmur;  the  stenotie  bruit  mote  or  las 
c(mipletely  masking  the  regurgitant.  A  soft,  blowing  apical  mimiiiir  (with 
the  systole)  is  not  infrequent  after  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitial  Tabes 
has  appeared. 

The  diagnosia  demands  the  concurrence  of  the  foDowing  signs:  a 
thrill,  most  marked  at  the  base;  a  tense,  small,  someidiat  dow  pulse;  h 
tions  of  left  ventricle  hypertrophy  (unless  emidiysema  be  prssent);  a 
loud,  systolic  murmur  at  the  acntic  cartilage,  i»opagated  into  die  'veaadb  of 
the  neck,  and  a  feeble  second  aortic  sound. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^A  calcareous  plate  lying  cm  the  intima  of  die 
aorta  and  a  markedly  roughened  condition  of  the  aortic  segm^its  are  condi- 
tions frequently  mistaken  for  aortic  stenosis,  since  they  give  rise  to  a  murmur 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  one  above  described.  These 
murmurs,  however,  are  seldom  musical,  while  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis 
is  often  so;  moreover,  the  second  sound  is  decidedly  accentuated,  while  in 
aortic  stenosis  it  is  faint.  In  chronic  Bright* s  disease  with  arterial  sderoais  and 
left  ventricular  hypertrophy  a  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  may  be  devdoped 
at  the  base;  but  here  the  urinary  symptoms,  together  with  intenmfication  ol  the 
second  sound,  are  sufficient  for  a  discrimination.  In  aortic  reffurffiiatiom  a 
systolic  murmur  frequently  coexists,  but  it  cannot  be  reckoned  as  indicating 
actual  stenosis  unless  it  has  a  musical  quality  and  a  S3rstolic  thrill  can  be  fdt 
on  palpation.  In  combined  aortic  regurgitation  the  characteristic  conctitioo 
of  the  pulse  of  stenosis  may  be  missing.  The  basic  murmurs  of  cUottms  and 
other  forms  of  anemia  are  soft,  distant,  not  transmitted,  and  not  harah;  the 
intense  thrill  and  ventricular  hypertrophy  are  absent.  The  venous  hum  may 
also  be  heard  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  Pvlnumary  stenosis  occurs  in  young 
subjects,  and  while  it  gives  rise  to  a  harsh  systolic  murmur,  is  best  heard  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  is  propagated  upward  and  to  the  left,  and  the 
pulmonic  sound  is  weak. 
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MTTRAL  INCOMPETENCY 

(Mitral  Regurgitation;  Mitral  Insufficiency) 

Definition. — Imperfect  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  due  to  rupture  (rare) 
or  contraction  of  the  mitral  leaflets.  It  is  also  caused  by  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  and  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  chords. 

Pathology. — This  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.  Thomas  G.  Ash  ton,  from  clinical  observation  of  1012  cases  of  heart 
affection,  comprising  all  the  different  varieties,  found  that  54.4  per  cent,  were 
instances  of  mitral  regurgitation.  The  predominating  lesions  may  be  brought 
under  four  heads :  (a)  Acute  endocarditis,  leading  to  contraction  and  deformity, 
particularly  curling,  of  the  margins  of  the  valve;  (6)  primary  sclerotic  form; 
(c)  relative  insu£Sciency  from  excessive  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  (the 
segments  being  healthy);  also  from  insufficiency  of  the  valvular  muscles;  and 
{d)  adhesion  of  a  segment  with  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  and  also  contraction 
and  weakening  of  the  chordae  tendinese. 

Mechanical  Influence  of  the  Lesion.— The  mitral  leaflets  normally  close, 
and  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  left  auricle 
during  systole.  Hence  incomplete  closure  of  the  mitral  segments  allows  a 
portion  of  the  blood  to  return  into  the  left  auricle  during  the  systole.  This 
regurgitant  wave  meets  and  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  normal  blood-current 
coming  simultaneously  from  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  auricle.  It  is 
clear  that  vortiginous  movements  must  result  under  these  circumstances  and 
give  rise  to  a  murmur.  The  double  blood-current,  entering  the  left  auricle 
during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  causes  overfilling  (hence  dilatation) 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  in  a  gradual  manner  induces  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy of  its  walls  since  its  labor  has  been  increased.  During  the  next  diastole 
the  abnormally  large  contents  of  the  auricle  stream  under  increased  pressure 
into  the  left  ventricle,  producing  overdistention  (dilatation  of  that  chamber). 
This  increased  volume  of  blood  in  the  ventricle  b  not  all  expelled  into  the  aorta, 
but  a  portion  of  it  returns  into  the  left  auricle.  Thus  the  left  ventricle,  in 
consequence  of  its  increased  labor,  becomes  hypertrophied  as  well  as  dilated. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  volume  of  blood  that  is  poured  into  the  aorta 
remains  about  normal,  and  hence  the  arterial  tension  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  is  also  normal.  Soon  the  cardiopulmonary  circulation  becomes  impeded.* 
The  blood  that  returns  into  the  left  auricle  must,  by  reason  of  pressure,  offer 
increased  ol>struction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the 
pressure  in  the  latter  must,  in  turn,  be  similarly  increased.  The  current  of  the 
l)lood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  thus  retarded  owing  to  the  gradual  backward  accumulation.  The 
walls  of  the  lung  vessels  are  the  seat  of  a  sclerotic  process,  and  present  an  ab- 
normal obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  systolic  wave  from  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  distal  end  of  the  cardiopulmonary  arc.  As  a  consequence  of  the  lung 
congestion  and  vascular  changes  the  right  ventricle  becomes  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied. The  abnormally  increased  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  shown 
by  the  accentuated  pulmonic  second  sound.  Thus  the  right  heart  compen- 
sates the  lesion  in  the  left,  though  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  blood  to 
the  peripheral  arteries  the  left  ventricle  must  maintain  its  proper  degree  of 

*  While  this  theory  of  back -pressure  from  obstruction  has  been  universally  held 
until  recent  times,  Mackenzie  and  many  other  cardiologists  now  hold  that  it  is  mipo^ 
sible  to  caus<»  pressure  symptoms  simply  as  a  result  of  a  valvular  obstruction,  per  se. 
Mackenzie  says  that  any  case  of  progressive  valvular  disease  will  show,  if  carefully 
followed,  that  back-pressure  does  not  occur  until  insufficiency  of  the  myocardium  takes 
place. 
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bypotrophy .    As  soon  as  this  hanDonioua  bdanoe  is  diaUiriieil»  cUv  as  At 

lesult  of  mcrease  in  the  degree  of  inoompetenqr  or  ^ 

the  progress  of  the  blood  fhim  the  n^tainidb  to  the  iJ^TMrt^ 

Increased  pressure  in  the  ri^t  auride  produoeB  dilatatwn  off  its  rlMMnhw»wlh 

subsequent  general  venous  congestion  as  a  natonl  badkmwd  cfleet  (rifc 

Tricuspid  Regurgitation).    It  is  now  seen  that  when  the  ri^  lieait  iilia 

le»ened  amount  of  bk)od  reaches  the  left  ventri€le»  and  hence  an  ahBond|f 

small  amount  finds  its  way  mto  the  aorta;  this  fact  eiplains  the  pnaemssff 

the  low  arterial  tension  Ute  in  the  disease.    ^ypertIoph;'Qf  the'  ' 

this  disease  has  also  been  attributed  in  part  to  the  angiuented  tcMioa  in  As 

gKieral  capilhu^  vrasels  that  is  occasioiied  by  the  venous  wtmm. 

Special    EtloloKy. — (a)  Kkeimatic  m^iocardUiB  is  the  moat 
cause,  thouf^  mitral  regurgitation  also  resulto  less  frequently  fipom  acute 
carditis  due  to  other  causes.    (6)  It  may  be  a  part  of  a  gmdnd 
process,  caused,  not  rarely,  by  syphilis  and  alocAoL    (e)  A 
(if  ike  cohmtuB  tendinem,  if  it  contracts  them  or  weakens  their  atmctavsa  ao  tint 
the  free  edges  ci  the  segments  pass  beyond  the  plane  of  tlie  offifies^  pndaea 
insuflSciency.    (d)  It  rardy  arises  in  the  course  of  ooriis  safaafar  mmmm  (a 
secondary  mitral  a£fection),  and  is  then  excited  mainly  hy  undue  teaaonof  As 
blood  in  the  left  ventricle.    Here  the  lesion  is  of  a  mild  gnde»  aa  a  role^    (i)  S 
It  is  bequently  occasioned  by  eidargemmni  qf  ike  kft  umi  itiabsaalriciilar  raf  3 
(relative  incompetency),  resulting  from  ooessive  dilatatiom  off  tlie  left  ventiidhb  ^ 
as  in  aortic  incompetency,  acntic  stenosis,  lonff^xmtinued  lieven  (tosie  nme*  ^ 
carditis),  and  the  graver  anemias.    (/)  Vleerike  endoeordiAp  Mbet  hf  pa^   i 
f (urating  or  producing  rupture  of  the  valvensurtains  or  by  desUoyiug  tlie  duida 
tendinese,  may  bring  about  mitral  incompetent.    Among  preiUfoem§  fmkn 
age  and  sex  are  wcHrthy  of  special  mention,  the  incwnpetcncy  oeeuffing  with 
greatest  relative  frequency  in  young  adults  (bom  twenty  to  thnty  yeancf  ap^ 
according  to  Ashton's  figures)  and  somewhat  more  commonly  in  mahw 

Sjnmptoms. — During  Compenaation. — ^In  healthy  persons  the  oompenssp 
tory  forces  keep  pace  with  the  valvular  lesions  for  an  indefinite  and  usually 
lengthy  period,  during  which  time  there  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  symptoms. 
When  present  they  are  dependent  upon  disturbances  of  the  cardiopulmonaiy 
circulation  that  are  occasioned  by  trivial  causes,  such  as  excitement,  going  up 
stairs,  or  other  forms  of  active  physical  exertion.  Under  these  circumstanoes 
the  force  of  the  regurgitant  current  is  increased  (by  the  hypertrophied  kft 
ventricle),  thus  producing  more  or  less  pulmonary  congestion  that  may  proceed 
to  edema  of  the  lungs  or  hemoptysis.  T^e  condition  is  usually  a  temporary  one, 
and  is  attended  by  dyspnea,  palpUation  of  the  heart,  a  short,  kadcing  eomgk, 
and  expectoration  of  a  frothy  serum  that  may  be  blood-stained.  The  relation 
existing  between  the  severity  of  the  dyspnea  and  the  degree  of  active  physical 
exertion  is  positive  and  vital.  Shortness  of  breath  may  be  the  sole  feature 
during  a  long  period.  The  rational  symptoms  rarely  warrant  a  suspicion  of 
of  the  existence  of  mitral  disease  until  compensation  has  failed,  but  the  patient's 
appearance  often  indicates  heart  disease.  The  face  is  pale  and  the  features 
peaked,  the  eyes,  lips,  and  ears  are  dusky,  and  the  minute  vessds  of  the  cheeks 
are  prominent.  Clubbing  of  the  finger-nails  is  observed  most  frequently  in  the 
young. 

After  Failure  of  Compensation, — Failure  of  compensation  implies  failure 
of  the  right  ventricle  to  cope  efficiently  with  the  augmented  tension  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  with  accompanying  congestion  of  the  lungs,  followed 
by  engorgement  of  the  systemic  veins.  The  latter  process  begins  at  the  right 
heart  and  proceeds  toward  the  periphery,  involving  the  viscera,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  extremities  until  it  is  universal.    The  pulmonic  sympioms  above 
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detailed  are  now  more  marked,  particularly  the  d3rspnea  (which  may  be  con- 
stant), cough  (with  expectoration  of  alveolar  epithelium  containing  brown 
pigment  granules),  and  cardiac  palpitation  with  arhythmia.  Pain  is  rare 
unless  stenosis  coexists.  General  venous  engorgement  manifests  itself  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen,  in  the  features  of  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  in  hemorrhoids,  in  marked  cyanosis  of  the  surface,  and  in  the  passage 
of  a  scanty  albuminous  urine  containing  tube-casts  and  blood-corpuscles. 
Dropsy  follows,  beginning  in  the  feet  and  progressing  upward,  until  finally 
the  trunk  and  the  serous  sacs  are  involved.  The  blood-pressure  is  frequently 
higher  during  the  stage  of  decompensation  than  when  there  is  complete 
compensation  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  CO,  in  the  blood  which  stimu- 
lates the  vasomotor  center  and  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
vascular  tree  (hydremic  plethora).  By  stimulation  the  heart  may  be  reinforced, 
and  all  of  the  unfavorable  symptoms  disappear.  I  have  at  present  under 
observation  a  case  in  which  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  instances  of  broken  com- 
pensation have  occurred  at  intervals  of  six  to  eight  months.'  In  all  cases, 
however,  there  comes  a  time  when  compensation  cannot  be  restored,  and 
the  end  is  soon  reached. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  precordia  is.  prominent,  particularly 
in  children,  and  the  area  of  the  apex-beat  is  enlarged,  later  becoming  diffuse 
and  wavy.  It  is  carried  to  the  left  and  downward,  sometimes  to  the  sixth 
interspace,  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
A  pulsating  epigastrium  is  in  frequent  association,  particularly  after  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle  appears.  With  the  failure  of  the  right  heart  also  come 
wavy  pulsations  in  the  cervical  veins. 

Ptilpaiion  sometimes  discovers  a  thrill  at  the  seat  of  the  apex-beat  syn- 
chronous with  the  first  sound.  The  impulse  is  forceful  and  heaving.  Auricular 
fibrillation  may  set  in,  particularly  toi^ard  the  end  of  the  disorder.  When 
it  does,  the  apex-beat  is  extremely  irregular.  The  pulse  bears  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  apical  impulse;  it  is  commonly  regular  and  full  during  the  compensa- 
tory period  (though  at  times  the  tension  is  slightly  lowered),  but  becomes  small, 
easily  compressible,  and  exceedingly  irregular  during  the  period  of  broken 
compensation  in  those  cases  in  which  auricular  fibrillation  is  present  during 
the  stage  of  decompensation.  One  meets  with  cases  in  which  absolute 
irregularity  appears  during  the  period  of  compensation. 

Percussion. — The  dull  area  is  increased  to  the  left,  extending  frequently 
to  the  anterior  axillary  line;  and  also  to  the  right,  frequently  from  J  to  1  inch 
(1.2-2.5  cm.)  without  the  right  sternal  margin.  Dilatation  of  both  ventricles 
exerts  a  widening  influence;  hence  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  more  laterally 
than  vertically.  The  upper  arc  of  cardiac  dulness  commences  usually  at  the 
third  intercostal  space. 

Auscultation  reveals  a  systolic  murmur,  with  greatest  intensity  at  the 
apex  (see  Fig.  49).  It  is  rarely  loudest  in  the  fourth  or  third  space  in  the  ver- 
tical nipple  line.  Balthazar  Foster  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  may  be  loudest  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
at  times  audible  only  in  that  situation — an  occurrence  that  has  since  been 
confirmed.  It  is  sometimes  audible  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  inaudible 
in  the  erect.  From  the  apex  it  is  transmitted  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  angle  of 
the  scapula,  with  progressively  diminishing  clearness.  It  has  a  blowing  quality, 
and  frequently  ends  in  a  musical  tone.  Loudness  implies  strength  of  con- 
traction (Broadl)ent).  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  on  account  of  the  defect  in 
the  closing  of  the  mitral  valve  there  is  often  a  decreased  tone  formation  with 

*  Neglect  of  hypenic  precautions  and  intercurrent  complaints  of  various  sorts  often 
determine  the  occurrence  of  failure  of  compensation. 
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systole.  Over  llie  third  left  costal  cartilage,  and  frequently  >t  tlw 
b  heard  the  accentuated  pulnuHiic  second  sound  due  to  the  incxca 
in  the  pulmonaiy  veasels  engendered  by  the  hypertnqdir  of  the  li^t  TCBtiidk. 
Combmed  murmura  may  be  heard,  and  not  inhequcnoy  m  waaffk,  nffia^  m 
rumbling  presystolic  muimur  is  detected.  A  beqwnt  late  uuuuiicnoe  is  ■ 
ary  dilatation  of  the  li^t  ventride,  causing  relative  triauiMd  inaiiffli 
with  its  charactnistic  soft,  IoW'«itched,  lystalic  munnuTt  heanl  beat  at  4s 
ensiform  cartilage.  A  spurious  diastolic  murmur  may  be  noted,  ***""^  nnlf, 
when  the  sounds  are  timed  with  the  pulse,  "niis  is  due  to  a  waak  qrstok  dal 
fails  to  cause  a  radial  pulse. 

Dlagno^. — In  the  presence  of  the  follo>wiiig  group  ef  ffsKtmca  the  dag- 
nosis  is  set  at  rest:  A  marked  broadening  of  the  area  of  cardiac 


Fie.  4S.— I.  Beat  of 


systolic,  apical  murmur  that  is  conveyed  to  the  left  axilla  and  may  be  bean) 
even  at  the  back;  and  a  decided  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound. 
Ob\'iou3ly,  the  latter  sound  becomes  feeble  after  dilatation  of  the  right  ventnde 
has  occurred.  \  systolic  thrill  is  of  the  highest  diagnostic  importance,  but 
is  unfortunately  absent  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Free  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  orifice  may  be  safely  inferred  when  the  following  signs 
are  concurrent:  (a)  An  absence  of  the  sound  of  mitral-valve  tension,  a  munonr 
replacing  the  first  .sound:  (l>)  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  aomwl;  (r1 
an  enlarged  area  of  the  left  cavity;  (d)  an  enlarged  area  of  the  right  carily 
(Sansom). 

Differential  Diagnosis. — There  are  two  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  that  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  mitral  incompetency,  since  both  are  accompanied 
by  a  systolic  murmur — the  one  aortic  ttenotis,  and  the  other  inaitpid  regurptt- 
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tion.  How  to  distinguish  mitral  from  tricuspid  incompetency  is  a  question 
that  will  receive  due  attention  when  the  latter  disease  is  considered.  Aortic 
stenosis  generates  a  systolic  murmur,  but  it  is  loudest  over  the  base,  and  is 
transmitted  through  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck;  while  the  mitral  systolic 
is  most  intense  over  the  apex  and  is  transmitted  far  to  the  left.  In  mitral 
incompetency  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated;  in  aortic  stenosis 
it  is  not.  In  mitral  insuflSciency  both  ventricles  are  enlarged,  as  shown  by 
percussion  and  other  signs;  in  aortic  stenosb  the  hypertrophy  affects  chiefly 
the  left  ventricle.  In  mitral  incompetency  a  thrill,  most  marked  over  the  apex- 
beat,  may  be  felt;  in  aortic  stenosb  a  thrill,  rough  and  having  its  chief  seat 
at  the  base,  b  present.  Additional  points  of  dbtinction  are  fumbhed  by  the 
contrasting  factors  of  the  pulse,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  other  etiologic 
influences.  Cardioptdmonary  murmurs  may  simulate  the  murmur  of  mitral 
insufficiency,  but  can  be  readily  differentiated,  as  they  disappear  when  the 
patient  holds  the  breath. 

Functioned  systolic  murmurs  are  often  confounded  with  mitral  insufficiency. 
The  considerations  on  which  the  greatest  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
differentiation  are  given  in  the  subjoined  parallel  tables: 


Mitral  Incompbtenct 


Functional   and   Harmless   Muricubs 
Hiaiary 


Previous  history  of  rheumatism  or  other 
disease  causally  related. 

Frequently  there  is  definite  knowledge  of 
rheumatism  and  organic  heart  disease, 
in  combination  in  the  same  individual. 


Historv  of  one  or  other  form  of  anemia, 
of  debility,  or  of  Graves'  disease,  in 
many  cases. 

No  such  association. 


Inspection. — Dusky  lips,  ears,  etc.;  later 
wavy  pulsation  in  veins  of  neck. 

Palpation. — Fin^r-tips  placed  over  apex- 
beat  forcibly  lifted.  Pulse-tension  some- 
what lowered  and  not  prolonged.  Im- 
pulse displaced. 

Percussion. — Evidence  of  dilatation  of 
both  ventricles. 

Awtcultalion. — A  systolic  apex-murmur 
(often  musical),  with  characteristic  area 
of  transmission.  This  murmur  is  often 
heard  posteriorly;  pulmonary  sound 
accentuated. 


Physical  Signs 


Pallor  of  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  com- 
mon. 

Finger  not  lifted  by  the  impulse,  which 
often  cannot  be  felt.  Impulse  not  dis- 
placed. 

No  change  in  percussion  outline  of  the 
heart. 

Soft  systolic  murmur  at  apex  (variable 
in  intensity,  rarely  transmitted  to  ax- 
illa), usually  preceded  by  or  associ- 
ated with  a  basic  systolic  murmur  and 
a  venous  hum  in  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
Tachycardia  common. 


To  differentiate  relative  from  organic  mitral  incompetency  is  difficult.  It 
rests  upon  two  pK)ints:  (a)  the  character  of  the  murmur,  which  is  softer  and 
shows  greater  changes  in  intensity  (e,  g,,  being  either  less  pronounced  or  dis- 
appearing if  the  heart  is  "whipped  up"  by  digitalis)  than  that  due  to  vahoilar 
lesions;  and  (6)  the  antecedent  history  of  the  patient.  Thus,  relative  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  mitral  segments  probably  exists  in  patients  in  the  middle  period 
of  life,  in  whom  the  previous  history  either  furnishes  such  etiologic  factors  as 
chronic  gout,  syphilis  (the  latter,  however,  may  also  cause  chronic  valvulitis), 
or  evidences  of  myocarditis,  fatty  heart,  or  anemic  conditions;  or  in  persons 
who  exhibit  arteriosclerosis  or  organic  disease  of  the  aortic  valve  and  an  apex- 
systolic  murmur.  Again,  if  present  in  chronic  rencU  disease,  with  concurrent 
symptoms  of  high  arterial  tension  and  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy — ac- 
centuation of  the  second  aortic  sound,  a  mitral  systolic  murmur — it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  relative  insufficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  signs  of  mitral 
39 
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regurgitatioii  oocur  in  a  younger  subject  or  in  one  wbo  has 

with  acute  rfaeumatism,  it  is  highly  piobaUe  that  die  ndtnl  vaHe 

are  the  seat  of  chronic  endocarditis  of  rheumatic  origin.    Cami 

M^  c^  ^  &s^ /im^  by  the  ventricuhur  systole  may  piodhioe 

A  rare  sequal  of  mitral  incompetency  is  mitral  stenosis^  omnig  to  tttt 

traction  of  the  mitral 


MURAL 


y^^irciK 


Definition. — Constriction  of  the  left  anricnlovcntricaiar  orifice  dne  la 
either  thidtening  or  cohesbn  of  the  sqpnents.    In  most  cases  afliMsiimB  ol 
the  free  bofders  of  the  valve  or  of  the  dionbe  tendine«  obtain.    Mhnl  stcnaii . 
is  generaUy  followed  by  insiiffidemy,  and  it  is  also  fteqoently  aaaociBtwi  with  \ 

adhttQve  oencarditis  '^ 

SpeciiU  PfttholoKy  and  EtloloKy.— It  is  to  be  veoollectad  that  tibe  con- ^ 

striction  may  be  ahnost  inapfHedaUe,  and  yet  an  uneven,  jonghmed  andbes  \ 
be  presented,  producing  a  murmur.    A  hi|^  degree  of  coualiictioii»  lMi«evci»  V 
"which  is  more  frequent  than  is  generaUy  supposed"  (QKott),  may  be  eneoan-  ■ 
teteA.   Thusy  in  the /imne^Aapsd  form  of  mitral  stenosis  the  uertoiein^y  hi 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  goose-quiD.    Wlien  modmls 
in  degree  the  tip  of  the  index-finger  is  admissibfe;  in  the  ftafftm^-Jkiib  fonn  Ae  / 
slit  may  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  allow  an  object  larger  than  a  ahirt-bnttna  to  , 
pass  through  it.   This  form  is  comparativdy  rare  in  diildreii»  while  tfae/Mmd 
variety  is  common,  and  is  occasbnally  a  congenital  condition  (possibly  hoed- 
itary).    In  adults,  however,  the  funi^-shaped  ccmstrictifm  is  lav^  iHnle  the 
button-hole  valve  is  common;  in  62  pottmoHtm  f*iw""wtfffnff  only  3  showed 
funnel-form  contraction  (Hayden  and  Pagge).     Mitral  atenosia  is,  guimr- 
ally,  dependent  upon  a  mild  or  limited  endocarditis  of  rheumatic  inrigin.    It 
is  more  common  in  youn^  aduUs  and  in  children  after  the  fifth  year  than  in 
older  persons,  and  a  greater  incidence  is  shown  in  females,  for  the  reason  that 
the  affections  that  are  causally  related  to  endocarditis  are  more  frequent  in 
females  (rheumatism,  chorea,  tonsillitis).     The  endocarditis  of  measles  and 
scarlatina  may  also  lead  to  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  Osier  in  the  belief  that  whooping-cough,  owing  to  the  great  strain  that 
it  imposes  upon  the  heart-valves,  may  be  accountable  for  certain  cases.    In 
adults  arterioscUrosi^  and  chronic  nephritis  may  act  as  causes.    The  hemor- 
rhagic cases  may  at  times  be  the  immediate  effect  of  an  accident.^     In  not  a 
few  cases  the  etiology  is  obscure,  particularly  in  adult  women.    Ball-thrombi 
have  been  found  in  the  auricle. 

Mechanical  Influence  of  the  Lesion. — ^The  task  of  the  left  auricle  is 
greater  than  normal,  and  as  a  consequence  its  walls  hypertrophy.  Tliey 
may  be  found  to  be  ^  or  even  \  inch  (0.6  or  1.2  cm.)  in  thickness,  the  normsl 
thickness  being  only  ^^  inch  (3.7  mm.).  Dilatation  of  the  auricle  comes  on 
early,  since  this  chamber  cannot  take  on  much  hypertrophy  owing  to  lack 
of  muscular  structure,  and  in  the  later  stages  its  walls  bcNM)me  extremely 
thin.  For  a  varying  period  of  time  the  increased  power  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  auricle  and  the  increased  resistance  to  the  circulation  that  b  the 
result  of  the  mitral  lesion  are  exactly  balanced.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period,  however,  the  auricle  can  no  longer  maintain  this  equilibrium;  and  then, 
owing  to  retardation  of  the  current  from  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  auricle, 

^  See  also  "Trauma  and  Heart  Disease,"  by  J.  C.  Wilson,  Jowr.  Amor,  Med,  A 
February  10,  1912,  p.  405. 
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the  vascular  tension  in  the  lungs  and  right  ventricle  is  increased.  The  right 
ventricle,  in  seeking  to  overcome  the  obstruction,  becomes  greatly  hyper- 
trophied  and  dilated,  and  late  in  the  disease  tricuspid  incompetency  supervenes. 
The  hypertrophy  of  the  latter  chamber  counterbalances  the  lesion  during  the 
period  of  compensation.  For  a  brief  time  the  left  ventricle  exhibits  no  abnormal 
proportions.  Lfater  and  at  autopsies  its  cavity  is  found  smaller  and  its  walls 
thinner  than  the  normal,  these  conditions  being  due  to  its  abnormally  light 
labor.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  formed  almost  exclusively  by  the  enlarged 
right  ventricle.  If  the  left  ventricle  be  hypertrophied,  it  is  owing  to  coexistence 
of  mitral  incompetency. 

Symptoms. — The  subjective  symptoms  are  scanty.  During  the  period 
of  compensation  they  may  be  absent  except  on  going  up  stairs  or  on  attempting 
some  unusual  muscular  effort,  when  dyspnea  appears.  Fragments  of  fibrinous 
coagula  dislodged  from  between  the  musculi  pectinati  of  the  auricle  or  swept 
from  the  valves  may  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  embolism  (aphasia 
and  hemiplegia).  The  same  conditions  may  arise,  and  in  the  same  way,  from 
recurring  endocarditis,  to  which  such  patients  are  specially  liable.  The  patient 
in  well-marked  cases  presents  an  anemic  appearance;  a  stitch4ike  pain  in  the 
apex  region  is  frequently  present,  and  active  exertion,  by  overtaxing  the  left 
auricle,  induces  cardiac  palpitation  and  dyspnea.  Hemoptysis  and  pulmonary 
signs  are  quite  common,  so  common,  in  fact,  that  State  tuberculosis  sanitaria 
will  not  admit  patients  with  mitral  stenosis  unless  the  tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  the  sputum. 

After  failure  of  compensatioii  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  pulmonary 
system  are  almost  identical  with  those  manifested  in  mitral  incompetency. 
Owing  to  the  pulmonary  engorgement  the  dyspnea  is  constant,  and  is  increased 
by  exertion.  After  severe  physical  exercise,  congestion,  followed  by  edema  of 
the  lungs,  may  supervene,  attended  by  a  copious  blood-stained,  serous  expec- 
toration. True  hemoptysis  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  The  sputum  often 
contains  large,  mostly  oval,  nucleated  cells  showing  yellowish-brown  pigment 
("heart-failure  cells").  The  increased  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  leads 
to  sclerosis,  followed  by  atheromatous  degeneration  of  their  walls,  and  may 
result  in  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Intercurrent  febrile  attacks  (due  to  recurring 
endocarditis)  are  common,  particularly  in  the  later  stages,  and  are  attended 
with  aggravation  of  the  circulatory  disturbances.  Mitral  stenosis  differs  from 
mitral  incompetency  in  that  general  anasarca  due  to  venous  engorgement 
is  rare,  though  marked  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  other  evidences  of  portal 
congestion  (including  ascites)  are  commonly  present.  Mitral  stenosis  also 
differs  from  other  cardiac  valvular  lesions  in  that  it  is  extremely  commonly 
associated  with  auricular  fibrillation.  Boinet,  Osier,  and  others  state  that 
paralysis  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  (aphonia)  may  occur  either  as 
the  result  of  compression  or  traction. 

Physical  Signs. — Insjyection, — The  apex-beat  is  diffused,  but  not  displaced 
downward  unless  there  be  excessive  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  or  as- 
sociated hypertrophy  of  the  left.  There  is  usually  observed  pulsation  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  caused  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  sometimes  in  the  third  and  fourth,  occasioned  by  the  right  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy;  there  is  also  a  diffuse  impulse  along  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum.  Epigastric  pulsation  is  common.  A  prominence  over  the  fifth 
and  sixth  left  costal  cartilages  and  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  is  observed, 
particularly  in  children.  After  failure  of  compensation  the  impulse  is  feeble 
and  undulating,  with  engorgement  and  pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins. 

Palpation  discovers  a  presystolic  thrill  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases.  In 
certain  instances  active  physical  exertion  may  render  this  appreciable,  or  when 
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in  tbe  recumbent  posture  on  the  kft  ride  the  devfttion  of  tlie 

oomplish  the  same  result.    It  is»  however,  absent  in  rue 

failure  of  compensation  occurs,  and  more  bequent^  1^  far  the  bttar 

Tlye  thriU  usually  disappears  with  the  cMiset  of  fibrillatioii 

in  rare  cases  it  may  persist.    The  oystdlic  shock  remains.    This 

best  felt  over  the  third  and  fourth  (kss  frequent^  the  fifth) 

within  the  nipple,  and  during  expiration.    It  commenoea  after  tibe 

sound  (during  the  diastole)  as  a  purring  fremitus,  increasing  steadily  in 

and  intensity,  and  terminates  abruptly  with  the  severe  shodL  ef  die 

pilse.    Tlie  fremitus  and  systolic  shock  are  pathognomooie,  and  nmj  be  r^ 

ned  upon  in  the  absence  of  the  murmur.    The  heart's  impulse  ia  moat  ioicUe 

over  me  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  and  akmg  the  ri^t  border,  being  dee  Is 

the  enlarged  right  ventricle;  in  i^  smaller  proportion  of  caaea,  in  tlie  AM, 

fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.    Tlie  radial  peise  ii 

small  and  compressible.  An  arhythmia  of  time,  force,  and  VDhnne.ia  fkequceftr 

present  and  is  due  to  auricular  fibrillation  (9.  «.). 

Percussion  shows  an  extension  of  heart  dulness  to  the  rig^t»  Hkeqiwl^y 
5  cm.  (2  inches)  beyond  the  sternal  margin,  as  a  residt  of  hyyettruyiy  of  tin 
ri^^t  ventricle,  and  upward  as  high  as  the  second  rib  on  erthcr  aKie  of  Iks 
sternum.  Increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  also  occurs  not  infa^' 
quaitly,  and  is  attributable  to  excesrive  enlai^gement  of  the  ri|^t  ventricle 
diough  more  often  of  the  left  ventride  in  consequence  of  aaaociated  mitnl 
insufficiency. 

AusculiaJtion  reveab  a  rough,  presystolic  murmur,  which  may  be  dmraetcr* 
ised  as  churning  or  rolling,  acquiring  increased  intenrity  (creacendo).  It 
occurs  synchronously  with  the  thrQl.  Its  point  of  greatest  pronondalioo  ii 
just  above  and  about  1  indi  within  the  nolmal  i^MS-beat.  The  area  cf 
transmission  does  not  exceed  a  couple  of  inches  in  any  direction.  Griffith* 
however,  has  shown  that  the  murmur  may  be  widely  tranamitted.  This 
murmur  sometimes  exhibits  atypical  characters:  it  may  be  brief,  low-toned, 
and  inconstant.  After  auricular  fibrillation  makes  its  appearance  the  murmur 
may  absent  itself  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  Lewis  says  that  no 
murmur  precedes  the  first  heart  sound  when  the  rest  of  diastole  is  free  from 
murmurs.^  Diastolic  murmurs  are,  however,  frequent  when  the  auride 
contraction  is  absent;  they  vary  much  in  character  according  to  the  length  of 
diastole,  which  in  auricular  fibrillation  varies  much  from  beat  to  beat.  In 
most  cases  the  clear,  accentuated  first  sound  is  retained,  even  though  the 
murmur  disappears.  Improvement  in  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  as  the 
result  of  judicious  treatment  may  cause  the  murmur  to  reappear.  For  pur> 
poses  of  diagnosis  nothing  is  so  vitally  important  as  the  timing  of  the  murmur, 
hence  the  observer  must  palpate  the  heart,  and  not  the  radial  pulse,  while 
practising  auscultation.  The  finger  as  well  as  the  ear  will  thus  become  sensible 
of  the  systolic  shock  which  replaces  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  murmur  terminates  at  the  same  moment.  In  cases  in  which  the  im- 
pulse cannot  be  felt,  the  finger  should  be  placed  over  one  or  other  carotid,  since 
here  the  pulse  is  practically  synchronous  with  the  systole.  In  most  cases  the 
murmur  occupies  only  the  latter  half  of  the  diastole.  In  some  cases  it  is 
purely  diastolic,  the  blood  being  driven  under  high  pressure  in  the  lesser  cir> 
culation,  from  the  auricle  into  the  relaxed  ventricle,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
long  pause.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  right  ventricle  hypertrophy  the  second 
pulmonic  sound  is  greatly  accentuated,  being  distinctly  audible  at  the  apex, 
while  the  second  aortic  sound  is  often  absent  or  feeble.  BeduplicatifHi  of  the 
second  sound  is  not  rare. 

^  Wiggers,  Circulation  in  Health  and  Disease,  Phila.,  1916,  p.  321. 
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Secondary  Murmurs. — ^While  mitral  stenosis  may  rarely  follow  mitral  in- 
competency or  aortic  valve  disease,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it  is  a 
primary  affection.  Secondary  murmurs  are  not  uncommon,  however.  Among 
these  the  bruit  of  mitral  incompetenq^  is  relatively  frequent.  After  compensa- 
tion b  ruptiu^  the  murmur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  usually  becomes  audible 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  persbts  until  the  end.  In  so-called 
relative  mitral  stenosis,  associated  with  primary  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  holds  the  orifice  open,  there  occurs  also  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur. 
Hall  suggests  that  relative  pulmonary  insufficiency  may  be  found  in  possibly 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  distinctive  features  of  mitral  stenosis  are:  (1)  A  pre- 
systolic thrill  at  the  apex.  (2)  An  increase  in  the  precordial  dulness  upward 
and  to  the  right.  (3)  A  murmur  which  (a)  has  its  seat  above,  yet  near,  the 
normal  apex-beat;  (6)  is  usually  localized;  (c)  is  presystolic  in  time,  terminating 
abruptly  with  the  systolic  shock  (sharp  impulse),  and  ((f)  is  rough  and  vibratory 
in  character.     (4)  A  marked  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonic  sound. 

DifFerential  Diagnosis. — When  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  is  very 
brief,  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  a  m^re  roughening  without  valvulitis.  In  the 
latter  condition,  however,  there  is  no  increase  in  intensity  of  the  murmurs 
on  exertion  or  when  the  arms  are  uplifted,  they  are  not  vibratory  in  character, 
and  there  is  no  right  ventricular  hypertrophy.  From  simple  mitral  stenosis 
the  lesion  of  mitral  incompetency  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  systolic  rhythm, 
greater  area  of  transmission,  and  by  the  soft,  more  blowing  character  of  its 
murmur.  As  stated,  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  mitral  stenosb  are  associated 
with  mitral  incompetency;  it  is  clinically  important  to  recognize  the  com- 
bined presence  of  these  two  valvular  lesions,  and  also  which  lesion  predominates 
in  the  individual  case.  The  presence  of  the  systolic  murmur  is  distinguishable 
by  its  synchronism  with  the  impulse  or  carotid  pulse,  and  by  its  area  of  trans- 
mission to  the  left  as  far  as  the  axilla.  If  now  the  stethoscope  be  applied  just 
above  and  to  the  right  of  the  normal  apex,  a  limited  superiScial  area  will  be 
found  where  a  typical  presystolic  murmur  is  distinctly  heard.  Points  can 
also  usually  be  found  where  a  continuous  bruit,  covering  a  portion  of  the  period 
of  diastole  and  the  systole,  is  audible.  A  rumbling  apical  sound  resembling  a 
presystolic  murmur  may  be  heard  in  pericardial  adhesion.  Its  seat  is  different 
and  it  does  not  end  in  sharp  systolic  shock. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  thrill  and  murmur 
has  rarely  been  recorded,  and  Fisher,  Phear,  and  others  have  noted  them  in 
simple  dilatation  ("relative  mitral  stenosis'*)-  When  a  purely  diastolic  mur- 
mur is  present  in  the  aortic  area,  indicating  aortic  regurgitation,  the  diagnosis 
of  mitral  stenosis  must  be  made  with  due  caution. 
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(Tricuspid  Regurgitation) 

Definition. — An  imperfect  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  due  either  to  a 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  that  is  secondary  to  mitral  or  lung  disease, 
or,  less  fre<iiiently,  to  an  inflammatory  shortening  of  the  valves. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — As  a  primary  disease  tricuspid  incom- 
petency is  rare.  It,  however,  is  not  uncommonly  due  to  chronic  organic 
changes,  though  originating  in  fetal  endocarditis.  After  birth  this  variety 
Is  most  common  during  childhood,  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  age.     At  any  period  of  life,  however,  chronic  affections  of  the 
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lungs  or  organic  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  may,  by  augmenting  the 
tension  in  the  right  ventricle,  produce  chronic  interstitial  changes  in  the  tri- 
cuspid segments.  These  are  usually  of  mild  grade.  In  chronic  bronchitis 
associated  with  emphysema,  and  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  extensive  lesions 
of  these  valves  are  seen  rarely,  owing  to  the  fact  that  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  soon  followed  by  relative  insufficiency,  and  thus  the  strain  L*  in 
great  part  removed  from  the  valves  themselves.  And  yet,  according  to  Bxitn 
Bramwell,  the  tricuspid  valve  is  implicated  in  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  acute 
endocarditis.  He  suggests  that  the  acute  form  frequently  results  in  cure  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  diminished  right  intraventricular  tension.  In  rare  in- 
stances one  of  the  leaflets  has  been  ruptured  by  straining.  The  reUti\T 
tricuspid  insufficiency,  produced  in  a  manner  analogous  to  relative  mitnJ 
insufficiency,  is  an  exceedingly  common  secondary  condition  in  aflPections  of 
the  lungs  and  heart  that  cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
(mitral  incompetency  and  stenosis,  pulmonary  carcinoma,  emphysema, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  sclerosis  of  the  lung). 

Physiologic  Pathology. — In  tricuspid  leakage  every  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  accompanied  by  a  reflux  of  venous  blood  through  the  imperfectly 
closed  tricuspid  orifice  into  the  auricle,  and  thence  into  the  veins.  This  causes 
venous  stasis  and  visible  pulsation,  and  in  this  manner  the  engorged  pulmonaiy 
circulation  is  somewhat  relieved.  An  unfavorable  consequence,  however,  of 
the  reflux  current  from  the  right  ventricle  is  the  lessened  blood-supply  to  the 
already  engorged  pulmonary  arteries.  The  hypertrophied  and  dilated  right 
heart  now  undergoes  further  enlargement  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  hj-per- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  following  mitral  incompetency,  though  to  a  less 
extent.  In  mitral  incompetency  the  right  ventricle  compensates  the  mitral 
lesion  after  failure  of  the  left  auricle,  but  there  can  be  no  such  effective  com- 
pensatory mechanism  after  failure  of  the  right  auricle  in  tricuspid  incompetency', 
since  the  right  heart  is  not  reinforced  by  a  fellow  as  is  the  left.  The  blood- 
stream flowing  into  the  right  ventricle  during  diastole,  however,  is  abnormally 
large,  owing  to  moderatelN'  increased  venous  tension.  When  the  right  ventricle 
fails  to  maintain  the  pulmonary  circulation,  progressive  dilatation  of  its  chainln-r 
occurs,  with  a  proportionate  thinning  of  its  walls,  until  its  dimensions  are 
enormous. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  exaggerated  cardiac 
insufficiency.  In  most  instances  the  indications  of  the  primary  or  causal  af- 
fection must  l)c  noted,  though  these  are  often  more  or  less  screened  by  the  more 
charact(Tistic  features  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  The  symptoms  of 
tricuspid  incompetency  point  to  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  engorge- 
ment of  the  systemic  veins,  and  have  hecMi  described  in  connection  with  mitml 
lesions.  Cardiac  dropsy  is  common,  though  present  in  by  no  means  all  cases. 
It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  cases  that  are  secondary  to  mitral  disea?«e. 
Frederick  Taylor  contends  that  asdics  is  absent  fretiuently  l)ecause  the  hver 
acts  as  a  divert iculinn  to  accommodate  the  excess  of  venous  blood. 

Physical  Signs. — hispcciiou. — Systolic  venous  pulsation,  caused  by  the 
backward  hlood-wavc  from  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle,  is  a  pathognomonic 
sign.  It  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  jugular  veins  so  \on^  as  the 
valve  that  lies  above  the  jugularis  remains  clos<»d,  hut  .soon  this  yields,  and  then 
the  veins  s(M'ni  to  pulsate  through  their  entire  course.  This  is  l)est  seen  when 
the  patient  is  in  the  semi  recumbent  posture,  and  is  most  market!  in  the  right 
side.  The  venous  pulse  is  presystolic-systolic  in  time  (liCube).  The  increa'«e 
in  tile  venous  tension,  and  the  slowing  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  combine 
to  produce  a  cyanosis  that  is  more  noticeable  when  the  breathing  is  discontinutM 
temporarily  than  in  ordinary  respiration.     Tricuspid  incompetency  may  lie 
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shown  by  pressing  on  the  vein  with  the  finger  rather  firmly,  cxtmniencing  just 
above  the  cl&vicle  and  passing  upward,  thus  emptying  it  of  blood.  If,  now, 
the  right  ventricle  be  capable  of  producing  a  return  wave  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overcome  the  valve  in  the  external  jugular,  pulsation  is  seen  in  the  vessel 
slowly  and  increasingly  until  the  vein,  aa  far  as  the  point  compressed,  becomes 
filled.  The  vein  fills  "by  jets  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat"  (Sansom). 
If  an  impulse  be  communicated  to  the  jugulars  from  the  underlying  carotid 
artery,  the  light  pressure  upon  the  vein  below  does  not  arrest  the  pulsation 
above,  as  is  the  case  in  tricuspid  incompetency.  A  feeble  presystolic  venous 
pulse,  due  to  the  weaker  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  right  ventricle  {anadteroHc  venimt  puUe)  may  occur.  The  area  and  seat 
of  the  apex-beat  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  primary  affection;  in  mitral  in- 


Flt.  50.— 1,  8Mt  of  tnMrmt 


'  coDTFyuicv;  3,  boiuidaiy-liiK  of  ktwoluta 
(modified  from  Sahli). 


competency,  for  example,  the  beat  is  displaced  to  the  left  and  downward, 
while  in  uncomplicated  mitral  stenosis  no  appreciable  displacement  occurs. 
To  the  right  of  the  sternum  an  undulatory  pulsation  is  seen,  due  to  contraction 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  this  is  not  characteristic,  since  it  may  take 
place  in  simple  mitral  stenosis  without  tricuspid  regurgitation.  Epigastric 
pulsation  is  almost  invariably  observed. 

I'alintion  detects  the  heaving  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  upper 
epiga-stric  region.  Rhythmic  expansile  pulsation  of  the  veins  of  the  liver  is 
quite  diagnastic  and  is  usually  detectable.  To  obtain  this  sign  the  patient 
should  lie  on  the  back  with  the  arms  raised,  and  the  examiner  should  place  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  over  the  right  midaxillary  region,  and  that  of  the  right 
hand  over  the  upper  abdominal  region.  He  will  thas  he  enabled  to  feel  an 
expansile  pulsation  of  the  liver  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole. 
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artery  near  the  valve  was  contracted  to  one-half  its  normal  calib^*.  i/yo- 
carditis  with  resulting  contraction  of  the  conus  arteriosus  may  cause  pulmonon 
stenosis,  and  some  of  the  cases  that  originate  during  adolescence  and  later  ld 
life  are  due  to  aiheromatous  change,  while  others  possibly  are  the  result  of  ekromr 
endocarditis,  direct  violence,  and  tdceraiive  endocarditis.  The  lesion  is  compen- 
sated by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  following  which  diljitation  and 
tricuspid  incompetency  may  appear. 

Symptoms. — Cyanosis  and  distention  of  the  systemic  veins  and,  later, 
dropsy  are  observed. 

Physical  Sii^ns. — A  systolic  thrill  may  be  felt  at  times  over  the  base.  There 
is  considerable  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  elicited  by  percumm 
and  palpaiion,  and  a  systolic  murmur  is  audible,  its  greatest  distinctness  being, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  third  left  space  near  the  sternum.  It  is  harsh,  superficial,  and 
transmitted  a  short  distance  upward  and  to  the  left.  Occasionally  this  murmur 
is  heard  best  at  the  aortic  valve,  but  it  is  never  conveyed  to  the  vessels  of  the 
neck,  and  hence  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  aortic  systolic  murmur. 
Its  harsh  character  and  loudness  would  serve  to  obviate  confusion  with  June- 
tional  or  anemic  murmurs  that  are  sometimes  heard  here.  The  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  weak,  and,  not  rarely,  there  is  a  diastolic  murmur  of  the  sam« 
character,  indicating  pulmonary  regurgitation.  Broadbent  asserts  that  a 
temporary  systolic  murmur  due  to  severe  exertion  may  be  observed,  and  I  have 
noted  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  pulmonary  area  in  young  adults  of  remarkably 
vigorous  build  and  unusual  endurance.  A  careful  review  of  the  literature  in- 
dicates that  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  predisposes  to  limg  tuberculocn:). 
The  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  healthy  nutritive  processes,  especially  of 
the  lungs  (Anders*). 
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It  may  be  asserted  safely  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  all  cases  combiJiefl 
lesions  or  murmurs  are  exhibited  before  the  fatal  termination.  As  already 
stated,  stenosis  of  an  orifice  when  due  to  valvular  disease  is  associated  with  in- 
competency of  the  corresponding  valve.  Thus  aortic  stenosis  is  constantly 
combined  with  or  followed  by  aortic  incompetency,  and  in  like  manner  mitral 
stenosis  by  mitral  incompetency.  The  association  may  also  have  reference  to 
lesions  at  two  or  more  different  valves.  In  the  table  of  P.  J.  Smith  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  chief  murmurs  found  in  combination  is  as  follows: 

Aortic  diastolic  and  systolic  and  mitral  systolic,  16.55  per  cent. 
Aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  stenosis,  6.12       ** 

Aortic  diastolic  and  mitral  systolic  (common  in  children),  5.21       " 

Aortic  diastolic  and  systolic  and  mitral  presystolic  and  systolic,        3.77      " 

When  two  lesions  coexist  as  the  same  valve,  the  one  may  compensate,  in 
part  at  least,  for  the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  aortic  stenosis  in 
association  with  aortic  regurgitation.  Here  the  stenotic  deficiency  lessens  the 
reflux  current  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle, during  the  diastole:  bene? 
the  latter  receives  a  correspondingly  diminished  amount  of  blood.  During 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  the  distending  force  in  the  aorta  is  diminish^, 
both  on  account  of  the  narrowing  at  the  aortic  orifice  and  the  relatively  lessened 
contents  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle.  Similarly,  in  dominating  mitral 
incompetency  an  associated  mitral  stenosis  by  lowering  the  strength  of  the 

^Amer,  Jour,  Med.  Sci,,  January,  1902. 
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regurgitant  current  renders  the  conditions  more  favorable.  Relative  insuffi- 
ciency at  the  mitral  valve,  following  aortic  insufficiency,  may  prove  salutary 
by  preventing  overdistention  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  the  overffiling  of 
the  arterial  tree  and  the  possible  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  mitral  incompetency  is  secondary  to  aortic  stenosis,  the  latter 
defect  may  hasten  the  unfavorable  tendencies  in  the  former. 

Relative  tricuspid  insufficiency,  secondary  to  mitral  disease,  usually  results 
in  the  development  of  a  serious  impediment  to  the  systemic  venous  circulation, 
and  if  it  occur  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  aortic  cusps,  an  early  fatal  ter- 
mination is  reached.  In  advanced  mitral  disease  a  slight  leakage  at  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  may  be  the  means  of  obviating  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
right  ventricle  in  case  of  undue  strain. 

Physical  Sif  ns. — These  are  confusing,  but  a  systematic  analysis  often  leads 
to  the  correct  inference.  That  one  of  the  valvular  lesions  predominates  over 
all  others  is  a  fact  of  paramount  importance  for  the  solution  of  these  cases. 
The  chief  lesions  can  usually  be  determined  by  noting  the  seat,  the  area  of 
transmission,  and  the  character  of  the  most  pronounced  murmur.  More  im- 
portant still  is  the  correct  timing  of  any  murmurs  that  may  be  audible.  When 
a  murmur  occupies  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  areas  the  student  will  note  two 
points  of  maximum  intensity,  and  that  each  grows  weaker  as  the  stethoscope 
b  moved  toward  the  midprecordial  region.  The  secondary  alterations  in  the 
heart  frequently  coincide  with  the  predominating  murmur,  and  observers  should 
recollect  that  mitral  murmurs  are  often  secondary  to  aortic,  and  that  tricuspid 
murmurs  point  to  accompanying  mitral  disease.  In  children,  however,  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  often  affects  both  valves  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Un- 
questionably, a  single  observation  of  these  cases,  however  carefully  made,  is 
often  profitless. 

Complications  of  Valvular  Disease. — Most  of  these  have 
already  been  spoken  of  at  sufficient  length,  but  to  restate  them  collectively 
in  this  connection  may  prove  useful  to  the  student  and  physician.  They  are: 
(1)  Acute  endocarditis  (including  the  ulcerative  form);  (2)  acute  pericarditis; 
(3)  pleurisy;  (4)  pneumonia;  (5)  nephritis,  followed  by  uremia;  (6)  local  or 
general  arterial  sclerosis;  (7)  chronic  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh  with  inter- 
current acute  attacks;  (8)  embolic  processes;  (9)  angina  pectoris;  (10)  edema 
of  the  lungs;  (11)  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  and  insanity;  (12)  rupture 
of  the  skin  of  the  extremities  in  consequence  of  excessive  edema,  with  erysipe- 
latous inflammation;  (13)  febrile  paroxysms,  accompanied  not  rarely  by  syno- 
vitis, occur  at  varying  intervals  of  time,  and  are  due  to  various  causes,  as  rheu- 
matism, simple,  acute,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis. 

Course  and  Duration. — When  valvular  disease  consists  in  rupture  of 
a  segment  the  course  is  brief  and  usually  proves  quickly  fatal.  Apart  from 
these  exceptional  instances  the  duration  is  measured  by  months,  or  more  often 
by  years  or  even  decades.  Statements  applicable  to  all  cases  cannot  be  made, 
however,  owing  to  the  wide  differences  in  different  cases.  Among  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  duration  I  would  mention  in  particular  the  patient's 
mode  of  life,  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  he  lives,  his  occupation, 
mental  condition,  and  the  severity  of  the  morbid  processes.  Every  experienced 
physician  has  doubtless  met  with  a  small  class  of  cases  that  have  terminated 
fatally  in  from  six  months  to  a  year,  having  developed  in  that  period  all  of  the 
serious  phenomena  and  complications  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  organic 
heart  disease.  In  the  preponderating  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  course 
is  exceedingly  slow,  and  often  cases  have  existed  many  years  before  they  have 
finally  been  recognize<l.  In  numerous  instances  the  patient  follows  his  usual 
vocation,  which  may  even  be  laborious,  for  years,  and  without  discomfort. 
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In  other  cases  the  symptoms,  as  dyspnea  on  exertion,  are  so  slight  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion.  Facts  such  as  these  render  it  obvious  that  while  the  period 
of  compensation  is  long,  its  exact  limits  are  indeterminable. 

The  progress  after  failure  of  compensation  is  more  definitely  known,  since 
frequent  opportunities  for  observation  are  afforded.  At  this  time  the  cues 
also  exhibit  wide  differences  in  duration;  in  my  own  experience  they  haif 
varied  from  two  or  three  months  to  as  many  years  (rarely  even  longer),  de- 
pending much  on  the  patient's  mode  of  living.  The  course  may  be  shortened 
by  severe  external  injury,  intercurrent  acute  illness  (especially  febrile  disease), 
vicious  habits,  straining  efforts,  and  the  like. 

Prognosis. — The  detection  of  a  cardiac  murmur  should  not  alone  lead  to 
a  gloomy  prognosis.  Says  Osier:  "With  the  apex  beat  in  the  normal  situi- 
tion  and  regular  in  rhythm,  the  auscultatory  phenomena  may  be  practicallv 
disregarded.''  Mackenzie  rightly  holds  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  muscie 
is  the  most  important  criterion  upon  which  to  base  the  prognosis.  Indi>idual 
cases  require  separate  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  well  not  to  advance  posi- 
tive assertions  until  all  the  circumstances  that  may  influence  the  prognosis  of 
any  given  instance  have  been  well  weighed.  Observation  of  a  case  for  some 
weeks  and  months  enables  the  physician  to  speak  with  greater  confidence  and 
knowledge  concerning  the  probable  outcome.  A  high  blood-pressure  is  an  un- 
favorable sign,  especially  in  cases  in  which  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  as^ 
sociated  (Satterthwaite).  Prior  to  the  occurrence  of  disturbances  of  com- 
pensation the  prognosis  is  measurably  favorable.  After  this  pivotal  event  the 
prognosis  as  to  life  becomes  wholly  unfavorable  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  degenerative  changes  of  the  myocardium.  Disturbances  of  com- 
pensation that  are  attended  with  marked  arhythmia,  urgent  d>'spnea,  and 
general  dropsy  may  admit  of  complete  relief.  Later,  restoration  of  the  balance 
of  forces  becomes  only  partial,  and  finally  the  above-mentioned  s>nnptoms  be- 
come more  pronounced;  Cheyne-Stokes'  breathing  may  then  develop,  and  after 
a  prolonged  and  distressing  struggle  for  breath  the  patient  succumbs.  Death 
may  also  occur  suddenly  from  ventricular  fibrillation.  Among  ominous  and 
yet  common  coin  plications  and  intercurrent  affections  may  be  cited  apain 
extensive  edema  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  marked  arteriosclerosis,  emlM)lio 
processes,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  acute  endocarditis,  obstinate  gastritis,  and 
nephritis.  On  the  contrary,  favorable  indications  are  sound  general  health, 
good  external  conditions  (absence  of  poverty,  hunger,  etc.).  strong  and  regular 
action  of  the  heart,  evidences  of  heart  muscle  which  is  functionally  unimpairtil. 
absence  of  arteriosclerosis,  of  excessive  hyiKTtrophy,  of  syphilis  (unless  rea>p- 
nized  early),  and  of  rheumatic  antecedents,  as  well  as  any  vices  of  life.  Ag*' 
influences  the  prognosis  to  some  extent.  In  children  under  ten  years  tht- 
lesions  are  usually  somewhat  more  rapidly  progressive  than  in  adults,  and  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy  is  developed  with  corresponding  rapidity;  hence  thf 
period  of  faiHng  compensation  is  reached  earlier.  This  may  be  said  to  Ik*  a 
broad  general  rule,  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  one  to  which  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. Among  other  reasons  for  the  more  gloomy  prospect  when  heart  dis- 
ease occurs  in  young  cliildren  are  the  following:  the  mitral  valve  is  generally 
imi)H('aie(l,  the  liability  to  rheumatic  intercurrences  is  great,  and  then*  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  overtax  the  reserve  cardiac  power  by  violent  forms  of  ex- 
ercise. After  the  twelfth  year  the  prognosis  becomes  more  favorable.  Sri  i^ 
al>o  a  modityin^'  prognostic  factor,  women  bearing  valvular  lesions  lx*tter  than 
men,  apart  from  the  influence  of  childbearing,  though  even  this  is  an  influemr 
the  sij:nificanee  of  wliieh  has  been  greatly  magnifie<l  by  many  writers.  T»> 
explain  the  more  favorable  outlook  in  women  we  have  two  main  facts — viz., 
a  less  hiborious  as  well  as  a  more  (|uiet  life,  and  a  diminished  liability  to  arteritv 
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sclerosis  and  involvement  of  the  coronary  vessels.    The  particular  valve  in- 
volved has  some  influence  on  the  prognosis. 

Aortic  regurgitation  gives  a  fairly  good  prognosis  in  those  cases  that  begin 
in  early  adult  life,  and  in  which  the  second  sound  in  the  neck  is  not  abolished, 
granting  that  the  patient  regulates  wisely  his  manner  of  living.  A  long,  loud 
murmur  indicates  a  strong  heart  with  slight  leakage.  When  the  lesion  is  due 
to  acute  endocarditis,  the  prospect  of  life  is  better  than  when  it  originates  in 
degenerative  changes.  A  chief  danger  arises  from  associated  arteriosclerosis — 
a  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  advanced  life — and  from  implication  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  Much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  latter  vessels. 
When  their  lumen  is  narrowed,  starvation  of  the  heart  muscle  quickly  ensues, 
followed  by  myositic  degeneration.  Blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
coronary  artery  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  in  this  affection. 
After  failure  of  compensation,  the  prognosis  is  less  satisfactory  by  far  in  aortic 
regurgitation  than  in  mitral  regurgitation,  since  restoration  of  compensation  is 
not  as  readily  accomplished  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  variety.  Taylor^ 
claims  that  the  gravity  of  the  lesion,  which  is  always  serious,  is  lessened  by  the 
occurrence  of  ensuing  mitral  incompetence.  Aortic  regurgitation  stands  first 
among  valvular  affections  in  the  order  of  gravity  (Broadbent).  In  aortic 
stenosis  favorable  predictions  are  warrantable  when  the  disease  is  uncomplicated. 
W'hen  the  left  ventricle  gives  way  the  condition  is  serious.  Osier  states  that 
the  rheumatic  form  of  early  life  is  more  serious  than  the  late  sclerotic  variety. 
The  size  of  the  radial  artery  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  blood-stream, 
hence  indicative  of  the  degree  of  stenosis. 

MUrctl  regurgitation,  when  a  primary  lesion,  is  propitious,  except  in  the  very 
young,  and  not  infrequently  the  progress  of  the  morbid  process  is  apparently 
arrested.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  does  not  materially 
shorten  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  In  a  larger  percentage,  however,  there  is  special 
liability  to  a  renewal  of  the  causative  affections  (e.  g.,  rheumatism)  and  to 
pulmonary  conditions  of  serious  import,  producing  exacerbations  and  per- 
manent aggravations  of  the  disease.  The  gravity  of  these  intercurrent  com- 
plaints is  also  increased  by  the  existence  of  the  cardiac  lesion.  If  a  good  first 
sound  is  audible  as  well  as  the  murmur,  it  is  of  good  prognostic  significance. 
Failure  of  compensation  at  once  renders  the  prognosis  decidedly  unfavorable. 
In  mitral  stenosis  compensation  of  the  right  heart  fails  somewhat  earlier  than 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  hence  the  accidents  and  conditions  referable  to  the 
lung  (diffuse  pulmonary  apoplexy,  edema)  are  not  so  long  delayed  as  in  the 
latter  disease.  The  greater  tendency  to  fibrillation  of  the  auricle  that  occurs 
in  mitral  stenosis  as  contrasted  with  other  valvular  lesions  also  causes  the 
heart  muscle  to  become  functionally  inefficient  sooner  than  it  would  did  not 
this  complication  occur.  In  my  experience  mitral  stenosis  is  better  borne 
by  women  than  by  men,  and  better  during  adolescence  and  early  adult  life 
than  during  more  advanced  years.  The  congenital  forms  are  comparatively 
benign.  Mitral  stenosis  causes  sudden  death  more  frequently  than  any  other 
form  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  except  aortic  regurgitation.  Tricuspid 
incompetency,  whether  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lung  or  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  is  grave;  it  is  extremely  serious  when  it  arises  in  the  course  of  aortic 
incompetency.  It  is  usually  indicative  of  dilatation  following  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle.  Compensatory  hypertrophy,  however,  can  be  re-estab- 
lished repeatedly. 

Treatment. — ^This  falb  naturally  into  three  subdivisions:  (1)  Prophy- 
laxis; (2)  management  during  the  stage  of  compensation;  (3)  treatment  of  the 
stage  of  non-compensation. 

1  The  Lancet,  London,  July  15,  1916,  p.  06. 
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(1)  Prophylaxis. — The  statistics  of  Sibson  show  that  complete  rest  and  pro- 
tection of  the  surface  during  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  kssen 
the  average  percentage  of  cases  in  which  acute  endocarditis  develops.  When 
the  latter  complication  occurs  in  acute  rehumatism  the  patient  should  ktrp 
to  his  bed  for  some  time  after  all  rheumatic  symptoms  have  disappeared  (two 
to  six  weeks)  or  until  the  improvement  in  the  cardiac  condition  has  ceased 
absolutely.  This  precautionary  measure  will  often  lessen  the  extent  of  the 
ensuing  chronic  endocarditis,  and  also  increase  the  proportion  of  perfect  re- 
coveries. When  the  physician  is  cognizant  of  hereditary  predisposition  to 
organic  heart  disease,  or  has  to  deal  with  the  alcoholic  habit,  he  can  frequently, 
by  timely  adv'ice  and  hygienic  suggestions,  direct  his  patient  to  adopt  measures 
that  will  obviate  the  occurrence  of  valvular  disease.  Systematic  treatment  of 
s^-philis  would  greatly  lessen  the  incidence  of  valve  disease.  All  persons  pre- 
disposed by  heredity  or  otherwise  should  be  told  of  the  probable  effect  of 
muscular  strain  (e.  g,,  competitive  sports),  alcohol,  and  other  exciting  factors; 
too  often,  however,  when  he  first  sees  his  patient  the  physician  is  confronted  by 
an  incurable  malady. 

(2)  Management  During  the  Stage  of  Compensation. — ^Three  main  objects 
are  to  be  accomplished:  (a)  The  avoidance  of  every  agency  that  tends  lo 
aggravate  or  maintain  the  lesion  or  lesions.  Under  this  head  the  detection  and 
removal  of  all  causal  factors  is  imperative.  Thus,  if  the  patient's  vocation 
entails  undue  muscular  effort,  it  must  be  abandoned;  violent  exercise,  as  run- 
ning up  flights  of  stairs,  heavy  lifting,  or  straining  at  stool,  is  dangerous  and 
must  be  prohibited.  If  alcohol  has  been  a  factor,  it  must  be  discontinued; 
if  syphilis,  it  must  be  treated  specifically.  A  gouty  taint  must  be  overcome  as 
far  as  possible  by  special  measures.  Fatigue  and  exposure  must  be  avoided, 
particularly  if  the  patient  be  young.  Emotional  excitement  and  mental  over- 
exertion injuriously  affect  the  cardiac  lesion;  therefore  tranquillity  of  mind 
should  be  insisted  upon,  though  moderate  and  systematic  mental  exercise  has 
no  risks  for  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  children  at  school  careful  superNision  of 
their  studies  as  well  as  of  their  recreative  exercises  is  essential.  Fright  ami 
sudden  emotion  must  l)e  avoided  if  possible.  The  use  of  tea,  cofTee,  and  to- 
bacco should  be  rigidly  prohibited.  In  mitral  disease  bronchitis  is  to  l>e  e>- 
pecially  guarded  against. 

(h)  The  (lirf  of  the  patient  demands  careful  regulation.  Only  a  nio<lentte 
amount  of  food,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  readily  digested  albuminous 
articles  (milk,  eggs,  light  forms  of  meats),  green  \'egetables  and  stewed  fniits. 
is  to  be  taken,  since  overloading  the  stomach  will  disturb  the  action  of  the 
heart;  particularly  is  this  true  at  night.  The  carbohydrates  may  l>e  allowed, 
but  only  in  limited  cjuantities,  since  they  are  apt  to  decompose  and  fonn  pises 
that  distend  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  coarser  and  more  indigiv-^tihle 
food-stuffs  should  also  be  avoided.  The  amount  of  liquids  taken  should  not 
exceed  the  actual  re(|uireinents  of  the  patient,  inasnmch  as  overfilling  of  the 
blood-vessel  system  increases  the  work  of  the  already  overburdened  ranliac 
forces.  Alcoholic  beverages  should  not  be  used,  as  a  rule;  but  if  the  patient 
has  been  moderate  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  particularly  if  he  be  advanct^i  in 
years,  light  wines  may  be  allowed  in  small  (juantities  to  aid  digestion. 

{r)  Cart  full  II  rrfjuUiird  (\rt  rri,sr  is  beneficial,  but  it  must  be  gentle  and  should 
be  taken  out-of-doors.  A  good  general  muscular  development  is  an  aid  of  no 
mean  value  to  the  conservative  powers  of  the  heart.  Oertel,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  the  compensatory  forces  of  the  heart,  has  recommended  graduateti 
physical  exerci^';  he  advises  that  patients  be  instructed  first  to  asct*nd  low  eltv 
vaticms,  and  with  increased  endurance,  mountains  of  a  considerable  height,  the 
object  being  to  bring  about  full  compensation.    This  method,  however,  ha^  been 
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found  to  be  inapplicable  to  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  Cardiac  distress,  pal- 
pitation, and  dyspnea  are  complained  of  by  this  large  group  of  patients  if  other 
than  the  gentlest  forms  of  exercise  be  undertaken.  With  respect  to  exercise, 
then,  the  sensations  and  experiences  of  each  patient  must  be  consulted  before 
the  physician  can  advise  judiciously.  Woolens  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin  during  both  the  warm  and  cold  seasons.  The  skin  should  be  kept  clean  by 
daily  sponge-baths,  followed  by  friction  of  the  surface.  Thus  the  nutrition 
will  be  improved  and  the  liability  to  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis  lessened. 
The  bowels  should  be  moved  each  day,  and  usually  the  use  of  stewed  fruits 
suffices  to  accomplish  this  end;  if  not,  salines,  must  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. In  winter  a  warm  climate  may  prove  advantageous,  though  long  jour- 
neys are  often  ill  borne,  owing  to  the  fatigue  induced  thereby.  If  the  patient 
be  anemic  or  his  nutrition  is  notably  impaired,  a  suitable  change  of  air,^  or 
the  use  of  hematinics,  arsenic,  small  doses  of  mercury,  and  cod-liver  oil,  is  to  be 
recommended.  Digitalis  should  not  be  employed  when  compensation  can  be 
preserved  in  other  ways.  We  should  train  the  heart  up  to  the  amount  of  work 
required  of  it  (Brunton). 

(3)  Treatment  of  the  Stage  of  Non-compensation. — ^The  principal  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  this  stage  is  the  reinvigoration  of  the  exhausted  cardiac 
muscle,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  impeded  circulation.  Sudden  death  may,  though 
rarely,  occur  from  the  blocking  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery  or  from  acute 
dilatation.  Failure  of  compensation,  however,  begins  gradually  as  a  rule,  the 
condition  often  existing  without  marked  or  characteristic  symptoms;  but  its 
early  recognition  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  therapy.  Increased  dysp- 
nea on  exertion,  and  nocturnal  seizures  of  shortness  of  breath  and  irregular 
action  of  the  heart  (arhythmia)  are  among  the  earliest  clinical  features.  The 
latter  symptom  may  have  been  present  before,  particularly  during  active  exer- 
cise in  mitral  disease,  but  is  now  more  marked,  and  may  be  constant.  The 
patient's  nutrition  often  suffers,  and  he  is  pale  and  rather  feeble.  Absolute 
quiet,  liberal  feeding  with  suitable  food,  and  iron  may  in  a  little  while  restore  the 
impaired  cardiac  tone.  If  this  treatment  fails,  a  small  dose  of  digitalis  should 
be  exhibited  (5  minims — 0.3 — of  the  tincture  three  times  daily).  Decided 
indications  of  lost  compensation  are  marked  dyspnea  and  arhythmia;  the 
canter  rhythm;  and  cyanosis,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  dropsy,  (a) 
Absolute  rest  in  bed.  This  diminishes  greatly  the  work  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
enables  it  to  regain  largely  its  former  vigor.  Rest  joined  with  massage,  care- 
ful yet  liberal  feeding  and  attention  to  the  bowels  will  often  restore  disturbed 
compensation  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
treated  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  this  method  succeeded  adniirably. 

(b)  Cardiac  stimulants  and  tonics.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  digitalis. 
By  stimulating  the  pneumogastric,  by  causing  the  systole  to  be  more  com- 
plete and  the  period  of  diastole  to  be  lengthened  (prolonged  conduction  time, 
partial  heart-block),  thus  increasing  the  blood-supply  to  the  heart  muscle,  digi- 
talis l)ecomes  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscles.  As  a 
result  of  the  use  of  this  drug  the  tissue  calls  upon  the  cardiac  forces  from  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  body  are  satisfied  and  the  reserve  energies  of  the  heart 
muscles  are  maintained. 

In  mitral  disease  the  influence  of  digitalis  is  most  beneficial,  the  pulse  be- 
coming slower,  of  l)etter  tension  and  more  regular,  while  the  urine  increases  in 
amount.  In  mitral  incompetency  its  good  effects  are  ascribable  in  part  to  the 
powerful  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle,  whereby  the  blood-stream  from  the 

*  ObHcrvation  and  experience  have  conlirme<i  my  belief  that  sea-air  during  the  warm 
season  and  high  altitudes  at  all  times  are  injurious  in  their  effects  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart. 
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ventricle  to  the  aorta  is  greatly  increased.  On  the  contnirj',  tbe  patint' 
condition  is  occasionally  aggravated  by  the  drug,  because  "the  leak  b  incrra*^ 
as  much  as  the  normal  flow"  (Hare),  Digitalis  exercises  its  nmstl  lirm-iitfttl 
influence  by  rendering  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  more  eocnpctic,  (hr 
blood-pressure  being  raised  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  and  left  auricle;  this 
fills  the  left  ventricle  better  during  diastole  and  "reabts  reflux  thmu^  ihr 
mitral  orifice  in  the  systole"  (Broadbent).  In  mitral  stenosis  digiulis,  by 
lengthening  the  period  of  diastole,  allows  time  for  the  blood  to  pass  (rwn  li«f 
auricle  through  the  narrowed  orifice  into  the  ventricle.  It  is  in  suricuW 
fibrillation  that  accompanies  mitral  stenosis  that  digitalis  acts  almofit  as  a 
specific.  Toxic  effects  may  sometimes  result  from  digitalis,  the  first  indicatwo 
being  nausea  and  vomiting,  signals  that  show  that  the  drug  should  be  icid- 
porarily  stopped.  If  persisted  in,  heart-block  occurs  with  marked  alolll^np  of 
the  pulse  as  the  most  evident  clinical  manifestation.  Under  these  circumstaow* 
the  drug  should  be  discontinued. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  digitalis  e  i  beneficial  effect  in  cases  depcndrM 

on  chronic  valvulitis:  the  theoretic  ..ci  .wever,  that  by  prolonging  tht?  dias- 
tole digitalis  causes  overfilling  of  tht  '  itricle  rests  on  too  slender  a  tminda- 
tion  to  be  regarded  as  a  valid  objec.  its  use.  It  may,  however,  produw 
excessive  hypertrophy,  in  which  cas-  hould  be  withheld.  High  trnxioo 
in  cases  of  failing  heart  is  benefited  by  u  alis,  which  lowers  the  pressure  a?  * 
result  of  increased  elimination  and  mort  Bcient  circulation  (Norris).  Dip- 
talis  is  also  powerless  and  probably  han,  ful  in  proportion  to  the  extern  of 
fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  ray'  cardium.  When  secondary  ditaU- 
tion  comes  on  in  aortic  stenosis,  digitalis  needed  to  increase  left  ventricular 
power.  The  dose  is  to  be  calculated  ao^  ing  to  the  degree  of  cardiac  exhsuv 
tion.  When  tricupsid  incompetency  :nndary  to  mitral  disease,  strifciaf 
results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  dig  (xupra) ;  but  when  it  exists  aionf— 
e.  g.,  following  emphysema  or  cirrhosis  oi  vhe  lung — digitalis  often  fiuh.  TV 
CEirdiac  contractions,  if  they  have  previously  been  irregular,  may  become  rep>- 
lar,  but  the  precordial  distress  will  often  be  increased,  while  the  circulatory  dis- 
turbance, as  evidenced  by  the  objective  signs,  will  remain  unrelieved.  It  u 
important  to  give  sufficiently  large  dosea  of  digitalis — 15  mininff  (X.O  ccl)  «( i 
potent  preparation  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  four  tiinM  a  day  tot  foorw 
five  days  or  tmtil  nausea  occurs.  The  infusion,  if  freshly  made  from  a  good  Init 
is  also  valuable  in  dosea  of  Sss  (15.0)  q.  d.  The  tincture  and  tbe  bduioa  «n 
alike  in  their  properties  of  increasing  cardiac  tone,  promoting  dinreata,  laisiBK 
blood-pressure,  and  so  on,  but  are  cumulative  and  ^ow  in  action.  Fior  ^nmpt 
effect  digipuratum  solution  (gr.  iss — 0.1)  may  be  given  intnuDDMolariy.  Crf- 
fein  and  sodium  salicylate  in  conjunction  may  be  combined  with  tfie  <EgitalB 
to  promote  diuresis.  Quantitative  estimations  of  the  urine  ahonld  be  made 
during  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  if  the  effect  be  good,  the  daily  amount  will  ofta 
be  greatly  increased ;  if  bad,  there  will  be  a  diminution  ratbier  tban  an  iiiimw 
in  the  amount.  There  are  not  a  few  patients  in  whom  the  symptomfl  of  am- 
mencing  fulure  of  compensation  recur  as  soon  as  the  drug  is  diacontiimed.  T» 
such  digitalis  may  be  adminbtered  continuously  or  until  tami  gympto 
manifested.  With  this  exception,  it  should  be  a  cardinal  rale  to  tfoc 
the  digitalis  when  the  symptoms  of  disturbed  drcuIatiMi  have  i 
When  it  fails  of  its  effect  or  is  not  well  borne,  and  when  as  often 
the  arhythmia  is  not  favorably  influenced  by  it,  the  physiciaa  ia  c 
to  resort  to  other  stimulants.  These  are  numerous,  and,  wbUt  ' 
effects  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  digitalis  in  every  leroect,  aone  ct 
them  seem  to  meet  certain  indications  that  are  not  met  by  tUs  drag.  Amoag 
the  more  important  are  nitroglycerin,  strophanthus,  strychnin,  o 
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and  caffein.  Nitroglycerin  in  small  doses  is  at  the  same  time  a  stimulant  and 
an  arterial  relaxant,  and  hence  is  more  often  useful  in  aortic  than  in  mitral 
valvular  disease.  In  larger  doses,  when  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  is  excess- 
ive, as  may  occur  when  general  arteriosclerosis  is  associated  with  aortic  regurgi- 
tation and  also  (though  rarely)  aortic  stenosis,  it  is  highly  useful,  widening  the 
blood-paths  and  causing  less  powerful  contractions  of  the  heart.  Strophan- 
thus  should  not  be  employed  in  instances  in  which  digitalis  must  be  interrupted 
on  account  of  toxic  manifestations,  since  the  action  of  these  two  remedies  is 
very  similar.  It  may  be  used  if  digitalis  is  not  well  borne.  The  tincture  is 
usually  employed,  the  dose  (varying  with  the  indications  of  each  case)  being 
from  4  to  10  minims  (0.2-0.6)  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  in  controlling  the 
irregularity  or  intermittency  of  cardiac  action  it  is  sometimes  better  in  its  in- 
fluence than  digitalis.  Many  cases  of  marked  arhythmia  will  not  yield  to 
either  when  but  one  is  given ;  and  in  such  I  have  occasionally  obtained  good  re- 
sults from  digitalis  and  strophanthus  in  combination.  It  should  be  stated  that, 
rarely,  strophanthus,  like  digitalis,  does  harm  rather  than  good,  being  some- 
times badly  borne  by  the  stomach.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  em- 
ployed the  following  combination: 

IJ.    Strychninae  sulphatis,  gr.  \       (0.02); 

Sparteinse  sulphatis,    gr.  iij     (0.20) ; 

Caffeinse  citratae,  gr.  xxx  (2.00); 

Sacch.  latis,  gr.  xxx  (1.30). 

M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  xij. 
Sig.  One  every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  above  prescription  is  not  only  a  good  heart  stimulant,  but  also  a  good 
diuretic.  Caffein  citrate  is  superior  as  a  diuretic.  Spartein  is  a  potent  diuretic 
and  heart  stimulant  in  doses  of  gr.  J  to  i  (0.01-0.032)  every  four  to  six  hours, 
and  is  especially  serviceable  when  dropsy  as  a  symptom  and  nephritis  as  a 
complication  exist.  Strychnin,  given  hypodermically  in  full  dose,  gr.  ^j^  to 
iV  (0.002-0.004),  is  an  efficient  stimulant.  Newburg^  and  others  have  shown 
that  strychnin  is  valueless  as  a  heart  stimulant  per  se,  but  it  acts  reflexly, 
increasing  the  stimulability  of  the  vasomotor  system  and  improving  generally 
the  patient's  condition.  It  should  be  employed  in  this  manner  in  sudden  failure 
of  heart  power.  Given  in  doses  of  average  size  its  effects  in  chronic  valvular 
disease  are  not  striking.  A  tropin  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  it. 
Sugar  by  the  mouth,  1  to  6  ounces,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Goulston  in  failing 
heart.  It  has  also  been  given  per  rectum.  In  both  forms  of  administration 
it  supposedly  supplies  ready  nutrition  to  the  myocardium. 

When  the  indications  are  urgent  and  the  above  agents  are  not  available, 
diffusible  stimulants,  as  ether  or  ammonium,  may  be  used  until  more  suitable 
remedies  can  take  effect.  A  single  dose  of  strophanthin  (gr.^  to  5*5)  may  be 
used  intravenously  when  there  is  urgent  need  for  cardiac  stimulation,  or  digi- 
puratum  as  well.  Cocain  simulates  strychnin  in  its  action.  The  dose  is 
gr.  }  (0.016)  every  four  hours,  and  the  drug  may  be  given  with  digitalis  in 
pill  form.     There  are  two  rapid  ways  of  relieving  the  right  heart: 

(a)  Venesection. — When  the  right  heart  is  overdistended,  as  shown  by  its 
very  feeble  efforts  at  contraction,  and  the  whole  venous  system  is  intensely 
engorged,  as  shown  by  marked  cyanosis  and  orthopnea,  bleeding  directly  from 
a  vein  is  not  only  warrantable,  but  often  imperatively  demanded  in  order  to 
save  life.  From  16  to  30  ounces  (480.0-900.0)  may  be  removed  safely,  and 
the  heart's  action  will  almost  immediately  be  observed  to  grow  stronger  and 

^  Amer,  Jour,  Med,  Sci,,  1915,  cxlix,  606. 
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nam  r^nlv,  ud  the  polae  fuDn  mad  of  better  tension.  As  before  iittiiwtiJ. 
the  form  ct  dUataticHi  of  the  rigbt  ventricle  that  follows  emphysema  is  itia- 
dined  to  yield  to  digitalis.  In  'such  instances,  following  the  suggestioii  ti 
Osier,  X  have  obtained  brilliant  remits  from  free  bleedings. 

(b)  DejiUlion  by  pvraaHoK  affords  less  pronounced  relief  to  the  heart,  though 
it  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  cases  in  which  a  moderate  grade  of  cyanosb  ud 
dropsy  exist.  As  in  the  case  of  vKKsection,  a  feeble,  irregular  pulse  b  nu  > 
contraindication  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  since  the  latt^  remove  dirwtlj  a 
conudcrable  pration  of  the  heart's  burden.  The  purgative  to  be  used  «fl 
vary  mth  different  cases.  I  select  at  the  outset  Rochelle  or  Bpsom  salt^ 
employing  them  after  the  method  of  Matthew  Hay — i.  e.  from  1  to  2  ouneo 
(30.(hdO.O)  <rf  RodieDe  or  1  to  1^  ounces  (3O.(M5.0)  of  Epaom  s^ts,  in  rancn- 
trated  solution,  to  be  given  from  a  half  to  one  hour  h^ore  breakfast.  Watny 
evacuations  (three  to  six  in  numbei  daily)  usually  follow  the  atiminiatzkdiNi 
ci  the  saline;  but,  unfortunatdy,  ime  meets  with  muiy  patieots  in  ivbDm  it 
pndnces  symptoms  <rf  marked  cataxrhal  irritation.  Next  to  awlinwr,  the  ■est 
satisfactoiy  results  have  beeo  obt«ned  from  the  use  of  cjaterinm;  I  oftoi  tarn- 
lune  this  with  podopbylUn  and  bcSadonna.  I  have  new  seen  gpoA  whs 
from  the  use  of  mcrcunala  what  the  object  has  been  to  pfocnre  vcnooa  dqil»- 
tion,  but  they  are  of  service  in  dnqwy,  and  particularly  in  ascites. 

Later,  systemic  bmics  are  often  demanded  by  the  anemia  and  oth«  con- 
stitutional indicatKHis,  and  here  iron  and  quinin  should  be  joined  with  itJV^ 
nin.  Unquestionahly,  the  value  tS  iron  In  full  doses  as  aji  aid  in  tiw  ooavleliB 
of  the  work  of  restoring  broken  compensation  has  been  and  b  stSI  mn^ 
u^wedated  by  the  prclesskm  at  large.  When  iron  disagrees,  araeoie  mqr  he 
given  instead.  In  the  treatmoit  ct  syphilitic  disease  of  the  aortic  segmods, 
salvarsan  may  be  eorpbyed;  but  it  should  be  given  in  very  minute  imtial  doGfa 
and  inoeased  with  great  cautiML  In  many  cases  of  failure  of  compeasatioa 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  the  cardiosystemic  circulation  can  be  greedy 
assisted  by  depleting  the  overfilled  venous  system. 

Schott  of  Nauheim  has  introduced  a  special  treatment  by  baths  and  resist- 
ance movements  that  is  apphcable  to  most  forms  of  valvular  disease,  simple 
dilatation,  and  nervous  aiTectiona  of  the  organ.  He  beneficial  effects  are 
principally  attributable  to  the  salt  and  the  carbon  dioxid,  which  act  as  cutaneous 
stimulants.  Greene  regards  the  warmth  and  moisture  as  the  important  fea- 
tures. Twenty-one  baths  are  given  in  one  month,  dropping  one  every  fifth, 
fourth,  third,  and  second  days.  The  water  contains  sodium  chlorid,  oldum 
chlorid,  and  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  92"  to  95°  F. 
(27.7''-35°  C).  The  first  bath  lasts  seven  or  eight  minutes;  the  time  is  then 
gradually  lengthened,  the  temperature  lowered,  and  the  carbon  dioxid  iocr 
After  the  bath  the  patient  is  rubbed  and  allowed  to  rrat  for  an  hour. 

Artificial  Nauheim  baths  are  successfully  employed  in  certain  Am 
hospitals  at  the  present  time,  lliey  are  prepared  as  follows:  5  pounds  of  si 
chlorid  and  8  ounces  of  caloium  chlorid  are  dissolved  in  one-half  bath  (30 
gals.— 114  liters),  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  95°  F.  (35°  C).  In 
a  few  days  the  bath  is  charged  with  carbon  dioxid  by  adding  sodium  bicarbomate 
(1  lb.— 453.6)  and  HCl  (i  lb.— 226.8),  the  latter  just  before  the  bath  is  taken. 
The  effects  are  to  lower  the  pulse-rate,  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  heart,  to  stimu- 
late the  nerves,  and,  indirectly,  the  cardiac  nutrition.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
toward  improvement  of  the  nutritive  processes  and  an  increase  of  the  urine. 

Gentle  resistance  exercises  (consisting  of  all  the  more  reasonable  move- 
ments that  a  person  naturally  makes,  and  resisted  by  an  attendant)  form 
an  important  element  of  the  treatment,  since  they  tend  to  stimulate  the  musdcs 
and  nerves  and  propel  the  blood  from  the  congested  veins.    Hie  Nauheim 
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treatment  is  not  suitable  in  aortic  regurgitation,  aneurysm,  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis, marked  drospy,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  although  the  move- 
ments alone  are  beneficial  in  these  conditions  and  may  be  employed  without 
the  baths. 

Individual  symptoms  frequently  demand  special  treatment. 

(1)  Dyspnea  and  Orthopnea, — When  these  phenomena  are  caused  by  en- 
gorgement of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  cardiac  stimulants  above  detailed 
usually  afford  relief.  Frequently  the  patient  cannot  lie  down,  in  which  case 
a  suitable  bed-rest  often  gives  immediate  comfort  and  support.  For  the  severe 
attacks  of  nocturnal  dyspnea  (amounting  sometimes  to  orthopnea),  particu- 
larly when  accompanied  by  cardiac  palpitation,  the  subjoined  formula  has 
proved  itself  of  great  benefit: 

^.    Sodii  bromidi,  3  j  (4.0) ; 

Tinct.  opii  deod.,  fSj  (4.0); 

Aquae  menth.  pip.,        q.  s.  ad  fSj  (30.0). — M. 
Sig.  Two  teaspoonfuls  in  water  when  necessary. 

In  the  late  stages  of  heart  disease  morphin,  given  hypodermically,  is  to  be 
preferred  in  combating  this  symptom,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  usual  ob- 
jections to  the  habitual  use  of  the  remedy.  Its  infiuence  for  good  is  inestimable. 
Dyspnea  may  also  be  produced  by  associated  bronchitis,  edema,  emphysema, 
and  hydrothorax — conditions  that  must  be  treated  according  to  the  customary 
rules.  Frequent  physical  explorations  of  the  chest  should  not  be  omitted. 
Hydrothorax  demands  aspiration,  and  this  repeatedly  in  some  instances. 

In  valvular  disease  (particularly  aortic),  owing  probably  to  coronary  arterio- 
sclerosis, paroxysms  of  severe  dyspnea  (cardiac  asthma)  are  apt  to  arise.  These 
are  best  overcome  by  nitroglycerin  in  ascending  dosage  in  combination  with 
sodium  bromid  at  bed-time,  to  be  repeated  as  needful.  His  lauds  the  Karell 
"milk  cure,"  which  is  a  strict  diet  of  800  to  1000  c.c.  of  milk  per  day,  in  four 
doses  at  four-hour  intervals,  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  days.  "During  the 
next  two  days  an  egg  is  added  to  this  treatment,  given  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  a  slice  of  dry  toast,  or  zweiback,  at  6  P.  M.  Then  up  to  the 
twelfth  day  the  food  is  grstdually  increased,  first  to  2  eggs  a  day,  then  more 
bread,  then  a  little  chopped  meat,  then  rice  or  some  cereal,  and  by  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  patient  is  about  back  to  his  ordinary  diet."*  The  Karell  treat- 
ment should  be  carried  out  only  in  bed  patients.  One  factor  causing  dyspnea 
in  valvular  disease  is  acidosis  due  to  insufficient  tissue  combustion,  hence 
Hoxie  and  others  have  advised  the  inhalation  of  oxygen. 

(2)  Cough  is  common  after  failure  of  compensation,  and  is  due  to  bronchitis 
resulting  from  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  In  mitral  disease  it  may  come 
on  before  the  rupture  occurs.  Beyond  the  treatment  directed  to  the  causal 
condition  (the  cardiac  failure)  nothing  is  needed  to  relieve  the  cough.  These 
subjects,  however,  are  prone  to  suffer  from  catarrhal  bronchitis  due  to  cold,  and 
this  impairs  the  compensatory  mechanism.  J.  Weiss  extols  heroin  in  cases 
not  relieved  by  the  ordinary  remedies. 

(3)  Hemorrhage  may  take  place,  and  generally  from  the  lungs,  though  it  may 
also  proceed  from  the  nose,  stomach,  hnowels,  or  uterus.  In  a  recent  case  of 
double  aortic  disease  and  relative  mitral  insufficiency  hemorrhages  occurred 
from  the  bowel  with  apparent  relief  to  the  patient.  The  hemoptysis,  which  is 
an  accompaniment  of  mitral  lesions,  is  rarely  excessive,  and  b  probably  al- 
ways beneficial.  I  would  advise  against  active  treatment  unless  the  hemor- 
rhage is  actually  copious  in  amount. 

'  JotiT.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  September  23,  1916,  p.  952. 
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(4)  Palpitation  may  be  due  to  different  causes,  tiie  recognition  of  wbxb  ■ 
each  case  is  important.  At  times  \indue  hypertrophy  maJntaifts  n  coimmt 
throbbing  and  distress  in  the  preL-ordial  region,  the  condition  lieing  UistinguiaM 
by  the  strength  of  the  impulse  and  by  the  full,  tense  pulse  at  the  wrist.  Pal- 
pitation is  best  met  by  ihe  use  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  njj  to  iv  (0.065-0.2SI 
every  four  hours.  With  the  aconite  I  frequently  associate  the  broniid  with 
escellent  effect.  An  ice-bag  to  the  precordia  ia  worthy  of  recotnmendMion 
Unless  the  patient's  discomfort  is  significant,  however,  this  symptom  does  dm 
call  for  active  treatment.  The  administration  of  a  saline  purge  not  infrequenth 
serves  to  quiet  the  heart.  The  patient  may  suffer  from  pure  nervous  pslpiu- 
tion,  in  which  case  the  diet  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  must  be  ctir- 
fuUy  looked  to,  while  for  the  throbbing  the  bromids  of  ammonium  stxl  sodintc  ] 
together  with  preparations  of  valerian,  are  the  most  reliable. 

(5)  Anginose  Pains. — These  are  seen  in  aortic  incompetency  accompaninj 

by  sclerotic  vessels, mosis.     The  former  lesion  is  oflen 

due  to  syphilis  (pu/e       ,«  lich  case  the  pains  and  other  sj-mp- 

toms  are  best  relieved  by  lilitic  treatment.     When  depemleni    . 

upon  rigid  blood-vessel  wans        -  should  be  tried;  if  the  attacks  b*    | 

severe,  amyl  nitrite  bj'  inhalaxi  i  a  trial,  this  failing,  morphin  and    i 

atropin  may  be  employed  I;  y.     Local  measures  alone  may  be    I 

sufficient  when  the  pain  is  oi.>j  iiiuu<  y  intense,  and  the  ice~i>ag  may  he    | 

tried.     The  sedative  effect  of  a  blisti-  yGin. — 10-15  cm.)  has  more  often    ; 

proved  effectual  in  my  experience,  tl  ts  use  should  be  limiteil  to  patients 

whose  general  strength  is  not  materi  ipaired, 

(I))  Pain  referred  to  the  stomach  ^ss  frequently  to  the  alKJoiue-D  abo,    | 

occasionally  assumes  prominence  iiieved  with  great  dilfictilty.     It  i*    i 

dependent,  in  part  at  least,  upon  subacute  gastritis,  and  I  have  quite    , 

recently  seen  an  instance  of  the  sl  d  by  autopsy.     Among  niuny  drugs   I 

tested  in  this  case,  opium  alone  gave  .  Should  this  fail,  however,  camuDa-    ■ 

tives  in  combination  with  some  antiseptic  agent,  as  salol  or  guaiacol  carbonate, 
should  be  used. 

(7)  Gastric  St/mptomn.— Soon  after  compensation  is  broken  the  appearance 
of  mild  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach  may  be  aaid  to  be  tbe  lulci  and  thoc 
yield  to  simple  measures  in  addition  to  the  cardiac  stimulants  and  laxatives 
already  indicated.  But  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  whid)  sndt  symfAont 
as  gastric  distress  and  uneasiness,  constant  nausea  with  ftcquent  v(»iitiDg, 
particularly  after  food,  occur,  and  assume  a  distressing  phase.  In  ancfa  cases 
digipuratum  deserves  a  trial.  These  patients  sometimes  do  wdl  on  tbe  cap- 
sules before  adduced  composed  of  strychnin,  spartein,  aiul  caffem.  Whoa  tbe 
above  remedies  cannot  be  borne  I  employ  hypodermically  ^^'gtiiliin  and  stiTcb- 
nin  or  caffein  citrate,  tbe  latter  being  made  soluble  by  the  addititm-cif  sotfimn 
benzoate  in  solution.  Cases  lof  this  class  reach  an  earty  fatal  tcnnmatiaa, 
as  a  rule.    Ihe  symptoms  may  be  partly  due  to  uremic  intoncatkni. 

(8)  Nenxnu  Symptoms. — Insomnia  and  restlessness  are  almost  coostantb' 
present  at  some  period  in  the  course  of  heart  disease,  and  notaUy  in  the  moK 
advanced  stages.  Tbe  restiveness  is  rendered  more  distressing  w  accovBt 
of  hideous  dreams  and  cardiac  palpitation  on  awaking.  For  these  phenomena 
stimulation  often  answers  a  better  purpose  than  sedation.  Hoffman's  anodyne 
{3j— 4.0,  well  diluted),  spirits  of  chloroform  (njixv— 1.0),  or  ether  (3m— 2.0), 
taken  in  whisky  (S j — 30.0),  ore  serviceable.  The  elixirof  ammonitim  valerian- 
ate is  also  of  value.  Recently  trional  (gr.  xv.)  in  combination  with  aodiniD 
bromid  (gr.  xx)  has  given  satisfaction.  Paraldehyd,  voonal,  and  medinal  an 
among  the  remedies  of  choice  in  the  treatment  of  this  symptom,  but  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  their  employment.    In  the  lata  stages  there  ta  no  ofajee- 
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tion  to  the  use  of  morphin  hypodermically.  Headache  due  to  uremia  may 
frequently  be  a  troublesome  symptom  in  connection  with  sleeplessness,  and 
in  such  cases  morphin  is  the  remedy  par  excellence;  it  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  free  purgation  and  cardiac  stimulants.  Should  the  right  heart  be  found 
flagging,  venesection  may  be  practised. 

(9)  Dropsy. — As  above  pointed  out,  rest  with  attention  to  the  diet  and  the 
judicious  use  of  hydrogogue  cathartics  will  often  restore  broken  compensation. 
In  the  severe  grades  of  failure  of  the  balancing  forces,  complete  rest,  purga- 
tives, and  a  cautious  employment  of  morphin  hypodermically,  often  sufRce 
to  remove  the  dropsy.  If  this  method  of  treatment  proves  unsuccessful, 
then  the  therapeutic  indications,  so  far  as  the  dropsy  is  concerned,  are  for  the 
use  of  cardiac  stimulants,  diuretics,  and  purgatives.  Diaphoretics,  particularly 
the  hot-air  and  vapor  baths,  are  not  to  be  thought  of,  since  they  tend  to  de- 
press the  already  weakened  heart.  When  digitalis  fails  to  remove  the  dropsy, 
Fraenkel  uses  strophanthin  intravenously,  giving  as  the  initial  dose  0.5  mg. 
and  repeating  only  when  the  favorable  effect  is  no  longer  apparent.  Where 
a  more  powerful  diuretic  action  is  desired  than  is  afforded  by  digitalis  alone, 
the  diuretics  of  the  purin  group  are  combined,  such  as  caffein,  theobromin, 
theophyllin,  or  theocin,  which  act  by  dilating  the  renal  vessels  and  by  direct 
action  on  the  epithelium.  Of  this  group  the  most  convenient  form  of  all  is 
the  water-soluble  acet-theocin-sodium  in  doses  of  about  3  grains  three  times  a 
day  (Hirschf elder).  Members  of  this  group,  however,  may  diminish  renal 
secretion  when  the  kidney  cells  are  much  damaged,  and  a  preliminary  phthalein 
test,  to  determine  the  exact  extent  to  which  the  renal  epithelium  is  injured, 
should  be  made.  For  example,  if  the  phthalein  excretion  is  less  than  30  per 
cent,  in  two  hours,  we  should  rely  upon  digitalis  and  other  remedies  that 
tend  to  improve  the  circulation  rather  than  stimulate  the  kidneys.  Nitro- 
glycerin may  also  be  prescribed,  especially  in  cases  presenting  evidences  of 
advanced  arteriosclerosis.  Theobromin  sodium  salicylate  has  acted  well  in 
recent  cases  as  a  diuretic.  An  unirritating  yet  highly  effective  diuretic  mixture 
in  these  cases  is  the  following: 

^,     Potassii  acetatis,  3j   (4.0); 

Inf.  digitalis,  5ij  (60.0).— M. 

Sig.  5ss  (15.0)  every  three  hours. 

Purgatives  are  of  the  utmost  value.  Frequently,  after  a  few  copious 
water>'  evacuations  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  hydragogue  cathartics,  a 
free  discharge  of  urine  can  l>e  established,  when  before  the  latter  event  it  has 
been  impossible.  Salines  and  elaterium,  with  podophyllin  and  belladona, 
are  agents  that  have  been  already  recommended  as  purgatives  (to  deplete  the 
venous  system),  and  these  should  be  first  employed  in  the  order  named.  Com- 
pound jalap  powder  may  also  be  combined  with  the  elaterium.  A  course 
of  calomel,  followed  by  salines  until  free  catharsis  is  set  up,  is  valuable  from 
time  to  time.  Mercury  is  especially  applicable  when  the  liver  b  much  enlarged 
and  ascites  is  pres<»nt  or  there  is  a  history  of  syphilitic  infection  and  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction.     It  may  be  combined  as  follows: 

I^.     Pulv.  digitalis  fol., 

Pulv.  scillie,  da  gr.  xij     (0.77); 

Mass.  hydrargyri,  gr.  xxiv  (1.55); 

Ext.  belladonnae,  gr.  ss      (0.032). 

M.  et  ft.  pil.  No.  xii. 
Sig.  One  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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ts  at  relieving  the  dropsy  by  means  of  medicines  fftil.  then  Ar 

iL  ui.>».<».    It  parts  of  the  body,  or  those  most  swollen,  should  be  scarifiH 

Jer  strict     septic  precautions.     Fine  silver  trocars  with  rubber  tube  »r- 

tu?hed  (Sou     ey's  tubes)  may  l>e  inserted  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  drain  t£ 

in  a  gradual  manner. 

Meanii  to  Pmenl  Recurrence  of  Broken  Compensation. — When  the  eompema' 
tion  has  been  successfully  re-established,  the  after-treatment  must  be  in«e- 
cuted  with  \ngor  for  at  least  a  year.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  of  oompenMlkn 
is  most  probably  fibroid  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muocle,  ocd 
hence  the  mere  restoration  of  the  compensatory  power  of  the  heart  does  nui 
'  imply  a  complete  cure  of  the  impaired  muscular  structure  of  that  orj^U. 
Much  can  be  done,  however,  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  degeneration  bj 
the  persistent  use  of  hematinics  and  other  tonics,  as  cod-liver  oil  and  mercurie 
dlorid,  the  latter  in  small  doses.     I  ha^'e  obtained  excellent  results  frmii  tlic 


i  of  the  following  pi< 

If.    Liq.  ars  nixlviij  (3.2): 

Tinct.  iei,  539  (15.0); 

Hydrarg.  c^  gr.  sa  (0.03); 

Elkir  digestivi  ..  ad  fsijj  (90.0).— M, 

SIg.    3j  (4.0)  after  eacn  u.  ell  diluted. 


witncj 
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This  preparation  may  lie  taken  ind<  with  occasional  brief  inteiTuplions. 

The  patient  should  lead  a  very  qui,  ind  follow  rigidly  all  hj-gienic  rufcs 

that  tend  to  prevent  the  proHtimir  ilvular  disease,     in  cases  of  aortic 

insufficiency  vigorous  antisyp  ent  is  indicated.     Frequently  \-erj 

small  doses  of  digitalis  may  be  i>  i  a  mild  cardiac  stimulant.    Apprt»- 

priate  diet,  it  should  be  emph.  at  inferior  to  appropriate  mettica- 

tion  in  its  salutary  effect.  Sho  ^.  test  evidence  of  failure  of  the  ri^i 
ventricle  manifest  itself,  the  patient  uiusl  be  put  to  bed  and  the  foregoint! 
treatment  carried  out.  I  am  inclined  to  the  \'iew  that  the  plan  herein  advocalw! 
not  only  renders  the  course  of  recurring  attacks  of  failing  conipeiisatlon  milder, 
but  that,  m  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  mudi-dKaded  tMUi^ 
rence  is  thus  prevented. 


CARDIAC  THROMBOSES 

Patholosy* — True  cardiac  thrombi  are  seen  most  freqoentlr  cm  tfie  ri^ 
side  of  the  heart,  in  the  auricular  appendices,  and,  less  comnumly,  in  tiie  ri^ 
ventricle  near  the  apex.  They  are  of  firm  consistence,  and  are  ti^itly  adherent 
to  the  endocardium,  considerable  force  being  required  to  dislodge  them.  TIk 
color,  while  generally  grayish-brown  or  red,  varies  with  the  age  <rf  the  thmaibai, 
being  more  colorless  as  it  becomes  older.  Cardiac  thrombi  may  be  J 
lated  or  sessile,  and  their  contour  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  rounded. 
hausen  and  others  have  observed  globular  masses,  the  so-called  "baU-thramhi," 
in  the  auricles,  without  the  slightest  endocardial  attachment.  Tlwy  vaty 
greatly  in  size,  from  a  mustard  seed  to  a  hen's  egg,  and  aometiues  eadiAit 
calcareous  degeneration.  Cardiac  thrombi  may  occur  dn^  or  in  gtoupa  of 
considerable  numbers.  From  the  cavity  in  which  they  have  their  primai7 
seat  they  may  project  into  other  chambers  of  the  heart,  or  from  the  kft  vtn- 
tricle  into  the  aorta  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  evident  ihnt  bMnenb 
detached  by  the  blood-stream  from  these  cardiac  blood-ooncntions  wul  tmd 
to  lodge  in  various  viscera  and  in  the  peripheral  tissues,  and  set  sq> 
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processes.  The  microscope  shows  degenerated  round  celb  and  detritus,  but 
no  pus-cells.  Secondary  degenerative  changes,  and  later  softening,  may  take 
place  in  the  central  portions  of  a  thrombus,  and  these  areas  may  contain  a 
reddbh-brown  liquid. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  cardiac  thrombosis  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  some  previously  diseased  or  injured  condition  of  the  endocardium,  though 
sometimes  alterations  of  the  blood  constitute  a  factor  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  condition  may  occur  in  the  course  of  both  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  in  which  the  intracardiac  conditions  favor  the  formation  of  a  blood- 
clot.  Hence  it  is  seen  in  connection  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  in  which 
the  valvular  and  often  the  mural  endocardium  are  roughened,  and  the  ob- 
structive and  regurgitant  lesions  at  the  various  valves  cause  retardation  in 
the  blood-current.  Chronic  obstruction  in  the  lungs  may  contribute  to  the 
result  by  slowing  the  circulation  in  the  heart.  Caniiac  thromlmis  has  been 
observed  in  many  of  the  acute  affections,  and  almost  invariably  there  is  a  loss 
of  endocardium,  due  to  inflammatory  action  (endocarditis)  at  some  point  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart.  This  becomes  the  seat  of  the  fibrinous  deposit 
which  is  subsequently  imperfectly  organized.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  acute  primary  diseases  are  rheumaiiam,  diphtheria,  lobar  pneunumia, 
and  pyemic  and  puerperal  conditions.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  given 
a  healthy  endocardium,  as  contended  by  some  writers,  the  slowing  of  the 
circulation  alone  suffices  to  cause  true  cardiac  thrombi. 

Symptoms. — These  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  thrombus  b  formed,  as  well  as  upon  its  seat  and  dimensions.  Thrombi 
invariably  lack  definiteness,  and,  as  their  effects  are  largely  mechanical,  signs 
of  obstruction  to  the  cardiac  circulation  and  failure  of  the  cardiac  muscle  are 
developed.  The  pulse  becomes  weak,  rapid,  and  irregular;  dyspnea,  vertigo, 
and  attacks  of  syncope  are  frequent;  and  later  cyanosis  may  appear.  It  b 
probable  that  at  times  the  liquefied  products  of  a  clot  may  be  absorbed,  produc- 
ing blood-poisoning.  When  the  thrombus  is  formed  rapidly  the  symptoms  are 
suddenly  developed  and  the  course  is  rapid.  Rarely  a  valvular  orifice,  an 
efferent  vessel,  or  the  coronary  artery  may  become  blocked  and  instant  death 
follow.  Since  the  right  heart  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  these  thrombi, 
pulmonary  embolism  with  its  usual  symptoms  is  a  common  event.  When 
portions  of  a  clot  are  broken  off  and  swept  into  the  systemic  circulation,  the 
clinical  phenomena  of  cerebral,  splenic,  or  renal  embolism  are  exhibited.  A 
localized  gangrene  of  the  foot  has  been  described. 

The  physical  signs  consist  of  a  feeble  impulse  with  marked  arhythmia; 
the  area  of  dulness  is  somewhat  increased  to  the  right,  and  often  upward; 
and  the  heart  sounds  are  greatly  enfeebled  and  quite  irregular,  with  marked 
change  in  any  murmurs  that  may  previously  have  been  audible.  A  presystolic 
murmur  may  be  engendered. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distingubh  true  cardiac 
thrombi,  such  as  are  above  described,  from  the  less  dense  and  usually  darker 
clots  that  are  formed  either  immediately  before  or  after  death.  The  latter 
may  seldom  show  an  attempt  at  a  very  low  grade  of  organization,  and  may 
present  a  somewhat  decolorized  appearance,  but  they  do  not  adhere  firmly 
to  the  endocardium.  Moreover,  antemortem  and  postmortem  clots,  as  the 
latter  may  he  appropriately  termed,  have  a  different  causation  from  true 
thrombi.  For  instance,  they  are  apt  to  form  in  diseases  in  which  the  fibrin- 
factors  of  the  blood  are  greatly  increased,  as  in  pneumonia.  Perhaps  a  more 
potent  causal  element  is  the  progressive  weakening  of  the  heart  muscle,  result- 
ing in  partial  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  right  ventricle;  the  blood  that 
remains  in  the  chamber  is  merely  whipped  up,  and  the  deposition  of  its  fibrin 
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must  thus  be  greatly  favored.     Such  heart-olots  may   be  generated  if  fl(^ 

endooardiuru  be  healthj',  and  cannot  be  separated  positively  from  true  C 

thrombi  by  clinical  observation. 

The  prognosis  is  uniformly  bad  and  sudden  death  may  be  expec4«L 
Treatment. — Beyond    measures    calculated    to   meet    the    sympttMaA  | 

indications  nothing  can  be  suggested. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART 

(Hj/perlrophia  Cordin) 

Definition. — Hypertrophy  ia  an  increase  in  the  muscular  structure  ti 
the  heart,  evidenced  usually  by  an  incir'       1  thickness  of  its  walls.     It  ts  aimcHt     I 
invariablj'  associated  with  dilatation  of        chambers. 

Pathology. — When    the   two    pro.       ^ — hypertrophy   and    dilatation- 
coexist,  they  cause  great  enlargement  ■     tlie  organ.    To  this  condition  the    ' 
term  ecccittric  hypertrophy  has  been  giv  Hypertrophy  without  dilatation 

receives  the  name  simple  hypertrophy,  p"      ij-pertrophy  with  diminution  in  the    . 
size  of  the  cavities  was  formerly  desci        ,  as  cimeentric  hypcrtnphy,  but  thb    i 
term  should  now  be  regarded  as  obsolew:,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  is  due  to 
postmortem  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  I 

The  increase  in  size  may  aflect  the  whole  heart,  one  chamber  on  eithn 
side,  one  whole  side,  or  but  a  single  cavitv  (general  and  partial  kypertrojAy). 
The  process  may  also  be  limited  to  a  minul  ■  division  of  the  heart  (rirrunuKrAr^ 
hypertrophy).    Owing  to  its  imports"'  '■'■,/siologic  function  the  left  ventricle    I 
is  more  frequently  enlarged  than  the  ,  while  the  right  auricle  Li  mntr  in-    i 

quently  involved  than  the  left.  Tht  ght  of  the  normal  heart  in  ft  man  ot  \ 
average  size  is  approximately  9  ounces  (255.0) ;  in  a  woman  it  is  fi  ounces 
(250. 0).  In  bilatenil  hypertrophy,  however,  the  weight  of  the  heart  may  It 
greatly  increuaed;  hearts  weighing  from  15  to  25  ounces  (425.0-7IO.OJ  are 
seen  in  moderate  grades  of  hypertrophy,  and  those  from  40  to  50  otraca 
(1134.0-1420.0)  in  extreme  cases  (cor  Ixmnum).  Measurements  showing  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  also  indicate  the  degree  of  hypertrophy^  and  the  ocMt 
seat  of  the  enlargement  when  not  general.  The  normal  dianteto'  <rf  the  left 
ventricular  wall  is  from  8  to  12  mm.  (^-^  in.);  that  of  the  ri^t  v«ittide,  ham 
5  to  7  mm.  (i-\  in.);  that  of  the  left  auricle,  about  3  (^  in.),  and  of  the  ri^ 
2  mm.  (t'j  in.).  In  cardiac  hypertrophy  the  normal  thickness  of  the  vuins 
cavity  walls  is  usually  doubled,  not  infrequently  trebled,  and,  rar^,  evea 
quadrupled.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  concomitant  dilatatkm  the  wwSk 
may  appear  thinned,  while  the  measurement  will  show  them  to  be  in  fcdfi^ 
thickened. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  also  altered  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of 
the  hypertrophy.  If  both  ventricles  are  enlarged,  the  apex  is  widened  and 
appears  flattened;  if  only  the  left  ventricle  is  involved,  the  iq>ex  is  lengthened 
and  is  more  or  less  pear  shaped;  and  if  the  right  ventride  akme  is  hypci^ 
trophied  (as  in  mitral  stenosis),  it  may  form  the  largest  part  of  the  apet, 
which  will  be  less  conical  than  in  health. 

The  papillary  muscles  and  columnie  cameee  are  greatly  thi<^med,  and, 
particularly  in  the  eccentric  form  of  hypertrophy,  they  are  often  decidedj 
flattened.     In  this  form  the  septum  frequently  shows  increased  thicJaieas— 
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a  condition  that  I  have  never  observed  in  simple  hypertrophy.  The  muscular 
trabeculee  generally  assume  greater  prominence  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  The  muscular  structure  is  usually  of  a  deeper  red  color  and  also  firmer 
than  normally.  The  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  can,  as  a  rule,  be  lacerated 
readily,  while  the  right,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Rokitansky,  may  be  tough  and 
leathery.  As  the  heart  continues  to  enlarge  it  sinks  lower  in  the  chest  cavity, 
owing  to  an  increase  in  weight  as  well  as  in  size.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  muscular  fibers,  to  which  alone  the  enlargement  of 
its  walls  is  attributable. 

Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  (sometimes  termed  general 
hypertrophy)  results  from  obstructions  to  the  arterial  circulation  of  whatever 
sort.  These  may  be  classified,  according  to  their  seat,  into — (1)  Lesions  of  the 
Heart. — (a). Aortic  incompetency  and  aortic  stenosis;  (6)  mitral  insufficiency; 
(c)  the  fibroid  form  of  myocarditis;  (d)  pericardial  adhesions,  particularly 
in  the  young.  In  such  cases  the  adherent  pericardium  exerts  a  counter- 
traction  force  during  the  systole,  and  thus  the  work  is  increased  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  normal  heart,  with  consequent  hypertrophy. 

(2)  Abnormal  Conditions  of  the  Blood-vessels. — (a)  Narrowing  of  the 
aorta — e.  g.,  congenital  stenosis,  external  pressure,  and  the  development  of 
an  aneurysm;  (6)  general  arteriosclerosis,  by  increasing  the  peripheral  resist- 
ance and  hence  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  heart;  (c)  increased  arterial 
pressure,  due  to  contraction  of  the  peripheral  vessels  in  consequence  of  the 
local  action  of  certain  chemical  and  biologic  irritants  (lead,  Bright's  disease, 
gout,  syphilis).  Hassenfeld  has  shown  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
occurs  only  when  the  \isceral  arteries  exhibit  an  extreme  degree  of  sclerosis, 
or  when  the  thoracic  aorta  is  sclerotic.  In  cases  of  pure  contracted  kidney 
all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  hypertrophied;  but  when  extreme  arterio- 
sclerosis is  present  also  the  left  ventricle  is  disproportionately  enlarged.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  whether  the  blood-pressure  is  raised  in  larger  or  smaller 
vessels,  increased  cardiac  action  is  essential  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  system 
circulation. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  causes  of  the  so-called  "primary  idio- 
pathic hypertrophy.'*  The  main  causal  conditions  are:  (1)  Prolonged  physical 
exertion,  as  in  certain  occupations  (blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  draymen,  and 
athletes).  Excessive  bicycling  causes  hypertrophy,  particularly  if  arterio- 
sclerosis exists.  (2)  Constant  overdistention  of  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  case 
of  excessive  beer  drinkers  (beer-heart).  Here  the  direct  action  of  the  alcohol 
upon  the  heart  muscle  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  (3)  Functional  dis- 
turbances (neuroses),  constant  overaction  of  the  heart  (exophthalmic  goiter), 
and  even  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  may  give 
rise  to  primary  and  general  hypertrophy.  Idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  increased  activity,  which  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
irritating  influences  acting  upon  the  heart  muscle  (De  Domenicis).  Primary 
congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  attributable  either  to  circulatory  disturbance 
or,  as  Virchow  holds,  to  a  diffuse  myomatous  neoplasia  of  congenital  origin. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  develops  secondarily  to  any  condition 
that  offers  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  or  to  the  bloo<l-current 
through  the  right  ventricle.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned — (1)  Mitral 
incompetency  and  stenosis;  (2)  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  collapse  of  a 
portion  of  the  lung,  contraction  of  a  lung  from  pleural  adhesions,  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  lung;  (3)  right-sided  valvular  lesions,  particularly  obstruction  at  the 
pulmonary  orifice;  (4)  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  account  of  the  normal  situa- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle,  pericardial  adhesions  induce  hypertrophy  of  this 
chamber. 
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hy  of  the  Aoiicles.— Hypertropliy  with   dommant   dilatilJM 
of  t-  -  ricle  occurs  in  mitral  liisease,  and  espwrially  in  mitral  Sti 

The  ui  a  icle  hypertrophies,  though  not  invariahly,  when  the  blMid-f»» 
sure  111  the  tmimonary  vesaela  is  pronount-ed  from  any  cause.  St«fi(Miit  oi  tW 
tricuspid  orifice  is  occasionally  the  sole  cause  of  thickening  of  the  right  ariculu 
wall,  which  also  becomes  hj-pertropliied  in  tricuspid  incompetency. 

Symptoms. — There  is  usually  an  entire  absence  of  subjective  sj-mptoim 
when  compensation  is  efficient.  When  present,  their  intensiiy  varies  wili 
The  degree  of  the  hypertrophy,  which  is  then  pronounced,  as  a  rule,  and  (iflr« 
already  attended  by  incipient  dilatation.  They  maj-  be  lonti  entirely,  though 
frequently  general  as  well.  Of  the  former,  precordial  dUcomfort  aatl  utiMtinm 
from  the  \-iolence  of  the  impulse  occur.  They  are  most  anooytnK  wbrn  the 
patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  the  left  side  and  when  the  h.i,-pertrophj 
is  dependent  upon  nervous  causes.  Pain  and  palpitation  are  selfloui  c(>m|(tauKil 
of  except  by  ncuras  '  -*  -  *  — '  ■  sufTering  from  enlargement  due  to 
tobacco  or  excessive  Decided  aggravation:^!  of  the  local 

manifestations  may  I  emotion  or  excitement,   ph,nical 

exhaustion,  active  (>,  urmandizing. 

The  general  symimmti         ■  may  fluctuate  or  evi^n    interruiL 

Those  most  frequently  obsci  ss  in  the  head,  often  amounting  lo 

actual  headache,  tinnUvs  aurii  laatiim*,  flunking  uj  the  Jaee,  Jlaski»f 

of  tight  before,  the  eyes,  and  i"h-t  etd  eycbaUs.     Thewe  s^-mpUNns  an 

attributable  to  the  increased        i.  ccrehral  circulation. 

Remote   Kjfer/a.— General  ^-  pertrophj'  promotes   high   tm»»Mi 

throughout  the  arterial  tree.     I  <  and  arteriosclerosis  are,  as  a  con- 

sequence, frequent  simultuneoo  lents  in  advanced  cases,  espcciallA 

when  the  cause  of  the  enlargen  d  increased  tenson  in  the  peripluval 

vessels,  as  in  Bright's  disease.  -culation  too  foreibly  cwTicd  on.  u 

in  hypertrophy,  the  sclerotic  ve  /erstrained,  and  are  apt  to  nipnoc 

The  break  often  occurs  in  the  urain  yapoplrrr/)  or  in  the  lung  {pulmfnarf 
apoplexy),  and  hemorrhage  from  the  lung  {kcmoplyais),  due  to  left  vcniriciiU* 
hypertrophy,    is   more   conmion,    1    l3elie\'e,   than   is  suppased.     The   blood- 

of  tile  syuipiouis  ui'c  due  in  tlic  uiuac  ur  uauacs  of  liic  liypcrtru|i^. 

Fhysici^  Signs  in  Lett-sided  ^pertrophj. — /tupedion. — In  females  and  ia 
children  with  soft,  yielding  ribs  there  b  visible  arching.  11>e  intercostal  wpmea 
are  much  broadened  and  the  apex-beat  covers  an  increased  area,  the  exteotiaa 
being  downward  and  to  the  left.  The  whole  body  of  die  patient,  and  evta 
the  bed  on  which  he  may  be  lying,  may  share  visibly  in  the  ■^H'f  imrwihr 

Palpation. — In  pronounced  grades  the  impulse  may  be  felt  as  low  down  M 
the  seventh  interspace  and  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  axilla.  Id  ainqde  hypo- 
trophy it  b  carried  downward  to  the  sixth  intercostal  space  and  ootwaid  to* 
point  near  the  anterior  axillary  line.  The  impulse  is  slow,  fwcibte,  and  h»T- 
ing,  the  "thrust"  lifting  the  fingers  of  the  examiner.  In  eccentric  hypertrophy 
(hypertrophy  with  dilatation) ,  though  heaving  and  forcible,  it  is  somewhat  bor 
abrupt,  as  in  cardiac  dilatation.  Over  the  aortic  orifice  a  short  '*™**'*^ 
impulse  may  also  be  felt  occasionally  (double  impulse).  Prearing  the  fingcn 
into  the  second  and  third  right  spaces  will  detect  an  impulse  if  the  aorta  he 
dilated.  The  pulse  in  pure  hypertrophy  is  full,  strong,  regular,  and  of  notnal 
rateiit  is  also  prolonged,  owing  to  increased  tension.  In  eccraitric  hypeftiopliy 
it  is  more  aburpt,  soft,  full,  and  somewhat  accelerated. 

Fercutiion. — This  defines  only  approximately  the  degree  ol  efdaisaant, 
as  the  hypertrophy  may  take  a  backward  direction  ot  there  m«y  be  more 
than  the  usual  overlapping  of  the  heart  by  the  lung.    Traced  iqtward,  <fadbe« 
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may  tenninate  in  the  second  interspace,  while  to  the  left  it  may  extend  1  or 
2  inches  (2.5-5  cm.)  beyond  the  midclavicular  line.  When  hypertrophy  is  of 
moderate  extent  the  left  limit  of  dulness  corresponds  with  the  results  of  palpa- 
tion and  inspection;  but  when  it  is  of  immoderate  extent  the  extension  of  dulness 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  systolic  impulse,  which  is  diffused  to  points  without 
the  limits  of  contact  of  the  heart  with  the  thoracic  wall.  If  concomitant  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  be  present,  dulness  will  also  extend  to  the  right 
(tide  infra). 

Auscultation. — ^The  sounds  vary  with  the  grade  of  the  morbid  process  and 
the  variety.  In  simple  hypertrophy  of  marked  type  a  prolongation  of  the 
first  sound  is  always  appreciable,  and  usually  it  is  duller  than  the  normal. 
The  second  sound  (aortic)  is  intensified,  clear,  and  often  ringing.  The  degree 
of  accentuation  depends  partly  upon  the  vigor  of  the  left  ventricle,  though 
chiefly  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels.  Reduplication  of  the  second 
sound,  due  to  high  tension,  is  common  (e.  g.,  in  Bright's  disease).  The  first 
sound  may  also  be  duplicated.  In  dilated  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  is  clearer 
and  more  abrupt,  while  the  second  is  less  marked  or  even  faint.  Modification 
of  these  sounds  occurs  when  hypertrophy  is  due  to  chronic  valvular  disease. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Bight  Ventricle. — One  or  more  of  the  causal  factors 
that  produce  augmented  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  present,  and, 
if  properly  appreciated,  will  throw  light  upon  the  condition.  There  may  be  an 
afcKsence  of  all  symptoms  if  the  hypertrophy  exactly  balances  the  result  of  the 
obstructive  forces,  and  this  state  may  be  maintained  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Undue  exertion,  however,  soon  leads  to  temporary  dyspnea  in  many  cases. 
When  secondary  to  emphysema  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  the  symptoms  occasioned 
by  the  latter  diseases,  such  as  cough  and  dyspnea,  may  completely  veil  any 
symptoms  that  may  be  due  to  the  hypertrophy.  Discomfort  in  the  cardiac 
region  should,  however,  arouse  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  condi- 
tion. When  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  supervenes,  as  is  usual,  and  the  clinical 
evidences  of  tricuspid  incompetency  develop,  then  pulmonary  symptoms, 
due  to  venous  congestion,  are  prominent;  there  are  bronchial  catarrh,  shortness 
of  breath,  and  the  like.  Later,  general  cyanosis  and  edema  appear.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  Mitral  Stenosis  with  permanently  heightened 
tension  and  overgrowth  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  lung  vessels  become  athero- 
matous and  the  lung  tissue  the  seat  of  brown  induration.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  sclerotic  vessels  are  easily  ruptured,  hemoptysis — a  not  uncommon  event 
after  sudden  great  exertion — is  to  be  expected;  intense  pulmonary  congestion 
and  apoplexy  may  also  be  met  with  in  hypertrophy  with  dominant  dilatation. 

Physical  Signs. — These  have  been  in  the  main  detailed  in  speaking  of 
affections  of  the  mitral  valve.  Inspection  discloses  bulging  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  left  costal  cartilages  and  of  the  lower  sternum.  In  the  angle  between 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  seventh  rib  an  epigastric  impulse  may  be  visible, 
but  more  commonly  the  impulse  is  in  the  sixth  interspace,  close  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum.  It  is  also  very  generally  seen  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  and  particularly  in  this  case  in  eccentric 
hypertrophy,  forming  a  highly  characteristic  sign.  The  apex-beat  is  therefore 
diffuse,  the  radial  pidse  is  small,  and  in  dilated  hypertrophy  it  is  increased  in 
frequency,  and  is  small,  unsustained,  and  irregular. 

Percussion  shows  the  extension  of  cardiac  dulness  to  a  point  1  inch  (2.5 
cm.)  or  more  beyond  the  right  sternal  border.  When  there  is  great  increase 
transversely,  dilatation  is  most  probably  associated  and  may  predominate  over 
hypertrophy,  though  Mackenzie  has  shown  that  the  dulness  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum  is  largely  auricular,  and  that  right  ventricular  h>'pertrophy  or 
dilatation  is  accompanied  by  a  pushing  over  to  the  left  of  the  area  of  cardiac 
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A" 

V  dulneas  with  the  apex  displaced  down  and  outward.     The  autmlitOors  ^n 

■  are  not  distinctive  unless  dilatation  also  exists,  when  the  first  sounds  are  dia; 
1  and  sharp.  In  simple  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  is  slightlj'  pnilongrd  ■mi 
I  lower  than  in  health.     Owing  to  the  high  vascular  tension  throughout  thclunp 

■  the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonary  valve  is  accentuated,  and  retlupUaitine  d 
H  the  second  sound  may  occur  for  the  same  reason. 

B  It  must  be  kept  in  rememberance  that  when  ad\anced  emphysema  is  pnwii 

^  ail  the  physical  signs  will  be  greatly  raodificd.  an<l  may  even  lie  entirely  negatiir. 

I  though  the  heart  be  of  large  size.     Under  these  circumstances  venous  pubi- 

■J  tion  in  the  ncek  would  be  diagnostic  of  dilated  hvpertrophy  of  the  right  i-eo- 

•>  triele. 

I  Hypertrophy  of  the  Left  Auricle. — This  may  be  assumed  to  occur  va  miinl 

stenosis  and  incompetency  in  order  to  compensate  for  these  lesions;  it  auumt. 
however,  be  recognized  positi\'e!y  by  physical  signs.  When  the  chamber  ii 
at  the  same  time  exti,  ■  ■  ■■'  ■  '  dulness  may  be  esti-niird  upward 
to  the  left  of  the  stemuiu,  ,™-  ■  third  and  even  second  inirrspam 

At  this  point — the  second  int.  resystolic  wave  m&v  now  lie  iiiiliw- 

able. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  at  ociated  with  dilatation,  is  perfaa{H 

more  common  than  its  counterpa,  e  left  side.     It  is  swotidwy  ti>  tri- 

cuspid incompetency  (rarely  steno  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricie, 

and  hence  has  the  same  etiology  as  i  itter  conditions. 

The  physical  signs  are — systolic  •  pulsation,  sometimes  a  presysiolic 

wavy  pulsation  over  the  third  and  foi  lerspaces  to  the  right  of  the  strmuni. 

extension  of  cardiac  dulness  to  the  sa  i^rspaces,  and  other  signs  of  tricuspid 

regurgitation. 

Diagnosis. — The  recogr  ,ac  hypertrophy  is  )>03aible  only  br 

attention  to  the  physical  sigi.^  .  .na  of  the  electrocardioKrat'h.    Neii 

to  these,  in  point  of  diagnostic  va,  .,  ne  the  causes,  which  should  thm- 
fore  be  diligently  searched  for;  the  rational  symptoms  are  least  in  value,  though 
usually  corroborative.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  diagnosis,  even  appn>\i- 
mately,  when  extensive  emphysema  coexists.  The  size  of  the  heart  and  ihr 
characteristic  change  in  shape  produced  by  hypertrophj-,  a  dilatatinn  of  ihr 
various  portions  of  the  organ,  can  be  accurately  determined  by  ihe  u?ir  "if 
the  roentgen  rays,  or,  at  ail  events,  by  means  of  the  ortho<liagram.  By 
means  of  the  electrocardiograph  it  is  possible  to  diagnose  alisolulely  right- 
or  left-sided  hypertrophy.  The  R  wave  in  lead  I  is  directed  downward  in 
right  ventricular  hypertrophy;  in  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  the  R  waw 
is  directed  downward  in  lead  III.  Hypertrophy  is  also  shown  by  the  Ursr 
size  of  the  R  waves,  which  in  dilatation  are  usually  small.  In  auricular  hyptf- 
trophy  there  maj-  be  a  large  P  wa\'e. 

Differential  DiagnoBia.— Conditions  that  cause  an  increase  in  rhe  pt*- 
cordial  urea  of  dulness,  except  hypertrophy,  must  be  eliminated.  (1)  Prn- 
cardiai  Effvswn. — A  careful  analysis  of  the  physical  signs  and  the  fajstcxy  vil 
suffice.  (2)  Anmrysm.— In  this  affection  the  enlargement  is  altogetl^  iq>- 
ward  and  to  the  left  or  right.  This  fact,  joined  with  other  evidenoea  of  eiMW 
ysm,  should  obviate  error.  (3)  Mediastinal  growths  alao  oil&rge  the  dul 
space  mainly  upward  and  to  the  right  or  left,  thou^  the  poiat  of  cutliacea»- 
tact  may  be  increased  and  the  heart  carried  forward.  (4)  Ditfiaevwtmi  ^ 
the  heart  does  not  give  a  heaving  impulse  nor  an  increased  arcK  of  A" 
moreover,  it  usually  furnishes  its  special  cause  (pleural  efftlstoo).  (5)  I 
mally  narrow-chested  persons  present  a  considerably  i 
zone  of  dulness,  partly  owing  to  the  position  assumed  by  the  lunpi  and  f 
(perhaps  chiefly)  to  their  imperfect  development.    Sinoe  then  is  ■ 
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entire  absence  of  all  other  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy,  ordinary  caution 
will  exclude  the  latter  complaint.  (6)  Affections  of  the  Lungs  and  PleurcB. — 
Left-sided  pleurisy  with  retraction  may,  by  exposing  a  large  part  of  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  heart,  give  rise  to  signs  of  moderate  hypertrophy.  The 
presence  of  the  former  condition,  the  lack  of  lung  expansion  on  deep  inspiration, 
the  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  left  and  upward,  and  an  absence  of  the 
causes  of  hypertrophy  should  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion.  (7)  Phthisis 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  with  or  without  pleurisy,  may  in  like  manner  produce 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  heart.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  cirrhosis 
of  the  lung  is  one  of  the  causes  of  right-sided  hypertrophy,  and  that  the  latter 
condition  may  therefore  be  present. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — ^The  course  that  will  be  pursued  depends 
largely  upon  the  stage  at  which  the  case  has  arrived  and  the  character  of  its 
special  cause.  I  have  repeatedly  found  postmortem  evidence  of  a  moderate 
grade  of  hypertrophy  in  persons  who  died  of  other  affections,  and  with  especial 
relative  frequency  in  those  who  had  constantly  followed  manual  pursuits. 
Simple  cardiac  hypertrophy,  being  compensatory  as  a  rule,  exerts  in  nearly  all 
instances  a  salutary  influence,  and  if  the  processes  that  constitute  the  causal 
factors  are  not  steadily  progressive,  life  may  not  only  be  curtailed,  but  be  greatly 
lengthened  by  its  existence.  Even  in  organic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
hypertrophy  prolongs  life  by  overcoming  the  ill  effects  of  the  valve  lesion  and 
by  maintaining  the  normal  circulatory  equilibrium.  But  since  in  this  class  of 
cases  the  lesion  is  progressive  despite  treatment,  a  limit  is  reached  sooner  or 
later  beyond  which  the  increased  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  heart  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  functional  power  becomes  inadequate  in  obedience  to  a 
natural  law,  and  muscular  degenerations  then  occur,  followed  by  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  due  to  cardiac  weakness  and  secondary  dilatation.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  the  heart  may  at  no  time,  in  the  course  of  certain 
cases,  fully  compensate  for  the  causal  condition — e.  g,,  as  when  a  valve  ruptures 
with  startling  suddenness.  Failure  of  the  cardiac  nutrition  at  once  renders 
the  prognosis  unfavorable.  The  cardiac  sounds  now  give  notice  that  the  hyper- 
trophy no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  systolic  pause 
grows  longer  (with  abbreviation  of  the  first  sound),  and  the  diastolic  shorter. 
Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  undue  muscular  exercise,  acute  dilatation,  followed 
by  a  speedy  termination  of  life,  is  observed.  I  believe  that  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  warrants  a  more  favorable  prediction  than  can  be  made  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  right,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  increased  capacity 
for  work  of  the  left  ventricle;  second,  the  milder  character  of  the  many  factors 
that  are  productive  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  right.  In  special  instances,  however,  the  reverse  may  obtain,  as  when  left- 
sided  hypertrophy  is  associated  with  or  caused  by  general  arterial  degeneration. 
It  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  student  and  junior  physician  to  recapitulate  here  a 
few  of  the  chief  ix)ints  that  are  prognostically  favorable  as  well  as  those  that  are 
unfavorable:  Favorable  Conditions. — (1)  When  the  hypertrophic  development 
fully  compensates  the  causal  lesion;  (2)  when  the  causes  are  removable  or  more 
or  less  amenable  to  treatment;  (3)  when  the  external  conditions  under  which 
the  patient  lives,  his  habits,  and  general  nutrition  are  good;  (4)  when  the  tests 
of  functional  efficiency  of  the  heart  show  but  little  evidence  of  insufficiency. 
Unfavorable. — (1)  When  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency  arise  upon  very  slight 
effort;  (2)  when  evidences  of  advancing  cardiac  dilatation  (dyspnea,  rapid,  irreg- 
ular pulse,  edema)  show  themselves;  (3)  when  poverty,  poor  food,  intemper- 
ate habits,  and  an  unhygienic  environment  are  all  combined;  (4)  when 
apparent  cardiac  vigor  suddenly  gives  place  to  dilatation  and  great  cardiac 
weakness. 
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■  ti  merit  has  for  ita  prime  object  the  prevention  of  failure  ■ 
pe-iiaaiion  ui  the  one  liand  and  overhypertrophy  on  the  other  (pu£r 
Valvular  Disease). 

Oveihy-perlTophy,  as  indicated  by  certain  cerebral  and  thoracic  ^ajinpCa^ 
may  require  the  employment  of  tneasurea  to  reduce  the  contractile  enerfj  nf 
the  left  ventricle,  although  direct  cardiac  depressants  (aconite  and  the  liku 
are  rarely  needed.  It  requires  careful  dietetic  and  hj'gieiuc  mana^mm^ 
Briefly,  the  difl  should  be  nutritious,  but  the  more  concentrated  forms  of  food 
should  be  used  verj'  sparingly,  and  the  daily  quantity  should  be  sUi;li(ly  lr« 
than  that  required  in  health.  It  must  l)e  non-stimulating,  and  ten.  cnflw, 
alcohol  in  all  forms,  and  smoking  must  be  prohibited.  The  physical  exenW 
should  be  moderate  in  amount  and  of  the  gentlest  sort;  and  if  the  patirM't 
occupation  tends  to  stimulate  the  heart,  it  must  be  immediately  abtuidonnl 
A  mild  saline  purge  (5ij  to  5ss — 8.0-16.0 — of  Rochelle  salts  ono^  tiwh')  e 
quite  beneficial. 

For  relief  of  the 
and  the  precordial  di_,oi 
the  arterioles  are  of  great  .-^. ... 
able  cause.     Among  then 
most  useful:  the  efficacy  c,  — ...  ™ 
bromids.     In  cases  of  nervous  or 
are  the  most  valuable  agents. 
than  the  determination  and  removal  u' 
sation  has  failed  the  further  treatme 


(tinnitus  aurium,  veriipj.  fulness) 
igic  relaxants  of  the  <-upillnriM  ml 
irly  when  arterioscleroeis  b  a  xn»- 
full  doses  and  veratrum  viriite  an 
be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  tbr 
)mids,  with  preparations  of  \-alerua. 
however,  is  of  higher  imporlaacr 
■ause  when  possible.  (Uter  cwnpeii- 
ientical  with  that  of  canjiac  dilu^ 
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Definition.— By  dilatation  oi  ine  ueart  is  meant  an  enlargement  of  h? 
various  cavities.  The  walls  of  the  chambers  may  in  consequence  be  thinnrr 
than  in  health,  but  much  more  commonly  thej-  are  thicker,  tLs  in  ililafaiion 
with  kyi>rrtropky.  Both  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  relative  term.f.  hut 
the  latter  has  reference  to  that  condition  in  which  the  cavities  are  distendti! 
out  of  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  their  walls. 

Tarietifls. — (1)  Diialafion  vUh  Hyperlrophi/.~}ieTe  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chambers  until  they  attain  to  large  dimensiom 
The  cardiac  walls  contiime  of  abnormal  thickness,  yet  the  vigor  of  the  di%-ision-' 
affected  may  be  relatively  diminished  to  a  remarkable  degree,  owing  to  the 
weakening  influence  of  the  degenerative  processes  that  attack  the  li>'peru<o{>liie(l 
muscles.  In  eccentric  hypertrophy  the  heart  cavities  are  dilated,  Imt  tlK  hUM*^ 
trophied  cardiac  wails  ore  suJliciently  vigorous  to  meet  tbe  denuiKb  <rf  ^ 
circulation.  This  condition  should  not  be  regarded  as  identjoal  with  dikl»- 
ium  with  hypertrophy,  but  frequently  merges  into  the  latter,  tbe  aae  d  tke 
cavities  now  being  proportionately  greater  than  b  the  thicknesa  or  theft 
power  of  their  waJIs. 

(2)  Dilatation  witk  Thinning  of  the  Heart  WalU.—'rh.e  di 
thickness  of  the  cardiac  muscles  may  be  slight  if  the  capadty  <rf  tbe  c 
involved  be  only  moderately  increased.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  a 
seen  to  follow  prolonged  fever  (typhoid).  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  [woocgs  d 
attenuation  may  reach  a  high  grade,  the  greatly  thinned  cardisc  wall  beaiK 
scarcely  capable  of  holding  the  weight  of  the  contained  blood. 

(3)  Diiaiation  with  liule  or  no  tariation  from  the  normal  fftrrfi'nr  waU  haa 
also  been  described  by  some  authors.    It  is  to  be  observed,  howervr,  tkat 
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stretching  of  a  cavity  whose  walb  are  of  normal  thickness  must  be  attended 
with  thinning  of  those  walb. 

Pathology. — Dilatation  with  hypertrophy  is  generally  secondary  to 
valve  lesions,  and  affects  more  than  one  cavity  as  a  rule.  It  may  happen,  as 
in  advanced  aortic  regurgitation,  that  all  Uie  divisions  are  dilated.  The 
right  ventricle  is  somewhat  more  frequently  dilated  than  the  left,  however,  for 
reasons  previously  adduced.  The  auricles  (especially  the  left)  are  more  fre- 
quently expanded  than  the  ventricles;  hence  of  all  the  chambers  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  least  apt  to  dilate.  The  extent  of  the  relative  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  cavities  is  variable  and  often  remarkable.  As  an  example  of  extreme 
dilatation  of  a  chamber,  the  left  auricle  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  may  be  singled 
out;  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  this  auricle  was  capable  of  containing 
22  ounces  of  blood.  The  septum  may  be  seen  to  bulge  when  one  ventricle 
only  is  stretched.  Extensive  dilatation  of  the  chambers  produces  a  dilated 
condition  of  the  auriculoventricular  rings,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  relative 
incompetency.  Other  cardiac  orifices  are  found  to  be  similarly  dilated.  Dom- 
browski  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Wolf,  that  the 
surface  of  the  mitral  leaflets  greatly  exceeds  the  orifice,  and  Kirschner  and 
Garcin  contend  that  the  anterior  flap  alone  suffices  to  close  the  mitral  orifice, 
"even  when  the  left  heart  is  considerably  dilated."  Dombrowski  believes 
that  functional  incompetency  is  due,  in  many  cases,  "to  muscular  dilatation, 
producing  a  separation  of  the  insertions  of  the  papillary  muscles,  which  in 
systole  cannot  approach  each  other  near  enough  to  allow  the  valves  to  close, 
the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles  only  increasing  the  difiiculty.*'  Great 
dilatation  of  the  left  auriculoventricular  ring  is,  however,  probably  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  causation  of  relative  mitral  incompetency.  The  tricuspid 
valves,  being  scarcely  competent,  normally,  are  unquestionably  incompetent 
when  that  orifice  is  considerably  dilated. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
dilatation.  When  all  the  cavities  are  dilated  the  organ  assumes  a  globular 
form,  while  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  only  produces  broadening  of  the  apical 
region. 

Condition  of  the  Endocardium  and  Cardiac  Muscle, — The  muscular  tissue 
generally  exhibits  degenerations  (fibroid,  fatty,  or  parenchymatous).  Im- 
portant as  is  the  part  played  by  the  ganglia  in  maintaining  the  nutritive  in- 
tegrity of  the  heart  by  supplying  nervous  force,  our  knowledge  of  the  altera- 
tions that  may  occur  in  them  in  this  condition  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Ott 
and  others  have,  however,  found  them  to  be  degenerated.  Opacity  and  patchy 
roughening  of  the  endocardium  are  common.  The  parietes  and  endocardium 
may,  however,  have  a  normal  color  and  structure. 

Etiology. — Entering  into  the  causation  of  cardiac  dilatation  there  are 
two  essential  factors:  (1)  increased  endocardial  tension;  (2)  diminished  resist- 
ance. These  often  act  together.  Broadbent  contends  that  the  special  feature 
of  dilatation  is  the  imperfect  emptying  of  the  ventricles.  Probably  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  disturbance  of  the  coronary  circulation  that  arises  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  tension  in  the  right  auricle,  which  impedes  the  return 
of  the  coronary  blood  into  the  right  auricle  (MacCallum). 

(1)  Increased  Endocardial  Tension. — It  is  to  be  premised  that  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  form  occur,  the  latter  being  of  greater  importance  clinically 
than  the  former.  Primary  dilatation  occurs  from  a  recent  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  considerable  magnitude  and  at  any  point  throughout  the 
blood-vessel  system.  A  good  example  is  afforded  by  aortic  constriction,  in 
which  condition  the  obstruction  of  the  aortic  ring  engenders  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  by  raising  the  intraventricular  pressure;  this  is  quickly  overcome 
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by  compensatory  hypertrophy.  In  the  vast  majority  of  these  instances  tlie 
nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibers  eventually  suffers,  with  consequent  dilatatioiL 

Other  causes  of  augmented  endocardial  pressure  have  been  considered  in 
the  discussion  of  Hypertrophy  and  Chronic  Valvular  Lesions.  In  eccentric 
hyptTtrophy  dilatation  is  a  compensatory  arrangement,  until  finally  the  cardiac 
nutritive  functions  fail  and  dilatation  at  once  predominates  (dilatation  with 
hypertrophy).  Compensation  has  now  been  ruptured.  Among  the  exciting 
factors  that  may  precipitate  this  accident  are — ^recurrent  endocarditis,  intH^ 
current  febrile  affections  which  overstimulate  the  heart  and  impair  its  musctikr 
tissue,  general  disturbances  of  nutrition,  and  physical  and  mental  overstrain. 

Acuie  primary  dilatation  may  be  brought  alx>ut  by  sudden,  great  exertion, 
as  in  ascending  mountainous  elevations,  excessive  bicycling,  and  the  likf. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  heart  palpitates  violently,  and  there  are  epi- 
gastric pulsation  and  often  pain  in  the  cardiac  region — evidences  of  dilatatioD 
of  tlie  right  ventricle.  Although  the  heart's  reserve  capacity  for  work  has  been 
exceeded,  rest  followed  bv  mo<lerate  exercise  often  restores  the  conditioas  to 
the  normal.  I  have  seen  acute  primary  dilatation  produced  by  strong  emotion; 
here  sudden  contraction  of  the  peripheral  vessels  occurs,  attended  with  arrest 
of  the  heart's  action;  this  soon  gives  place  to  violent  palpitation  and,  rarely, 
to  dilatation.  Angiospastic  dilatation  is  a  condition  due  to  acute  transiton' 
spasm  of  the  vessels  (Jacob).*      Sudden  fright  may  act  similarly. 

The  remarkable  endurance  of  the  athlete  and  the  gjTnnast  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  abnormal  amount  of  physiologic  cardiac  reserve  force  which  they 
naturally  possess,  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  invigorating  effect  of  training. 
If,  however,  the  training  be  not  so  conducted  as  symmetrically  to  devekip 
the  entire  muscular  system,  or  if  the  exertion  be  in  excess  of  the  reser\'e  func- 
tional power  of  the  heart,  then  acute  pathologic  dilatation  may  suddenly  arise. 
From  this  accident  recovery  may  take  place;  sometimes,  however,  it  initiates 
organic  disease,  and  thus  prohibits  the  further  undertaking  of  unusual  feats. 
However,  in  any  severe  prolonged  physical  effort  (running  or  rowing  a  race' 
a  certain  amount  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  usually  occurs  which  is  not  patho- 
logic in  the  sense  that  it  is  no  more  than  transitory.  Lee  has  made  a  careful 
statistical  study  of  Harvard  oarsmen  who  have  rowed  in  races,  and  c*f)nclu(if> 
from  this  study  that  the  effort  made  in  the  ract*  has  no  permanent  effect  on  tin 
heart. 

Apparrtifly  idiopathic  coju's  of  cardiac  dilatation  of  indeterminate  etiolop} 
rarclv  occur. 

« 

(2)   Diminished   Resistance   Owing  to  Weakened  Cardiac  Walls.— Tli< 

conditions  that  weaken  the  cardiac  wall  are  numerous,  and  not  a  few  lead  to 
acute  primary  dilatation,  such  as  myocarditis  due  to  acute  specific  fewr- 
(scarlatina,  typhoid,  malaria,  typhus).  It  is  especially  prone  to  occur  in  rhv- 
mafic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  B.  Robinson  calls  forcible  attention  t^ 
serious  dilatation  due  to  the  toxic  action  upon  the  heart  muscle  of  the  rheu- 
matic poison.  The  chronic  degenerations  (fatty,  fibroid)  impair  the  contractile 
power  of  the  heart.  Nutritional  disturf)ances  of  varied  origin,  such  as  digestivi 
disorders,  ill  ventilation,  lack  of  open-air  exercise,  and  improper  or  defectiv* 
f()od-su[)ply,  may  induce  enfeehlement  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  Dilatation  i? 
met  with  also  in  diseases  of  the  Ijlood  (chlorosis,  anemia,  leukemia). 

Clinical  History. — In  acute  dilatation  the  onset  is  sudden.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  ra[)idly  augmenting  dyspnea  and  cardiac  palpitation,  a  feeling 
of  colchiess,  and  frequently  by  pain  in  the  precordial  region. 

The  physical  signs  may  be  incontestable.  They  are  venous  puhation  in 
the  neck,  a  rapid,  feeble  apex-heat,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  tricuspid  valves. 

'  Ztsch.f.  klin,  Med.,  February  4,  1899. 
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all  of  which  declare  the  presence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  In  angiospastic 
dilatation  the  pain  may  begin  in  the  extremities,  and  the  second  heart  sound 
may  be  louder  at  the  apex  than  the  first.  Among  signs  of  subsidiary  value  are 
a  venous  turgescence,  a  marked  epigastric  pulsation,  and  a  sudden  extension 
of  dulness  to  the  right;  the  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  and  exceedingly  rapid. 

In  the  more  chronic  form  which  arises  from  slowly  acting  causes,  or  in  that 
which  accompanies  eccentric  hypertrophy  or  follows  simple  hypertrophy  due 
to  left-sided  heart  or  lung  trouble,  the  manifestations  in  the  earlier  stages  are 
not  striking.  They  indicate  weak  heart  walls,  and  such  chambers  expel 
their  contents  imperfectly  during  systole.  With  each  subsequent  diastole 
the  abnormal  amount  of  blood  contained  in  them  is  increased.  This  blood- 
stasis  often  extends  from  the  left  heart  to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  from  the  latter 
to  the  right  heart,  and  finally  to  the  general  venous  system.  Both  in  the  acute 
and  chronic  forms,  however,  failure  of  the  right  ventricle  more  often  determines 
rupture  of  compensation.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  tricuspid  in- 
competency. Dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  without  tricuspid  insufficiency,  is 
a  frequent  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (Maisonneuve). 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  in  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  shows  the 
apex-beat  to  be  displaced  outward  and  downward,  and  a  diffuse,  weak,  flutter- 
ing, and  often  distinctly  undulating  impulse.  The  apex-beat  will  show  a 
greatly  diminished  vigor  in  its  normal  area;  or  there  may  be  no  recognizable 
point  of  strongest  impulse  as  in  health.  Distinct  pulsation  in  the  second  left 
interspace  is  not  rare.  Its  feebleness  and  diffuse  character  are  confirmed  by 
palpation.  It  may  be  quick  and  sharp,  though  always  lacking  in  power. 
Walsh  first  made  the  capital  observation — since  abundantly  corroborated — 
that  the  impulse  may  be  visible,  yet  not  palpable.  There  may  be  a  mere 
vibration  or  an  utter  absence  of  the  apex-beat  in  advanced  cases.  The  pulse  is 
small  (rarely  large),  short,  often  rapid,  and  irregular.  Palpation  of  the  pulse 
should  always  be  combined  with  the  use  of  the  sphygmomanometer,  which  may 
show  an  unexpected  exaltation  of  the  blood-pressure,  especially  when  dilata- 
tion develops  somewhat  abruptly.  Percussion  shows  a  lateral  increase  in 
dulness  to  the  left,  to  or  even  beyond  the  midclavicular  line,  upward  to  the 
second  rib,  and  downward  as  far  as,  though  rarely  below,  the  sixth  interspace, 
except  perhaps,  in  rare  instances,  in  dilatation  with  hypertrophy.  In  em.  hy- 
sema  the  lungs  unduly  overlap  the  heart. 

Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  demands  separate  consideration  so  far  as 
the  impulse  and  percussion-dulness  are  concerned.  The  normal  impulse  is 
largely  replaced  by  the  abnormal  apex-l>eat  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  ad- 
vances to  the  anterior  chest  wall.  The  chief  impulse  is  now  seen  and  feebly 
felt,  as  a  rule,  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage  or,  less  commonly,  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  latter.  A  wavy  pulsation  is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  over  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interspaces  and  close  to  its  right  edge.  If  dilatation  of 
the  right  auricle  be  associated,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  distinct  pulsation  also 
occurs  in  the  third  right  interspace.  Dulness  reaches  to  a  point  1  inch  (2.5  cm.) 
or  more  beyond  the  right  sternal  border  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  inter- 
space. 

On  auscultation  variable  results  are  obtained  according  to  the  state  and 
diameter  of  the  cardiac  walls.  When  thin  and  not  much  disorganized,  the 
first  sound  is  much  shorter,  sharper,  and  louder  than  in  health.  In  advanced 
cases  the  systolic  sounds  may  be  feeble,  though  almost  always  audible  in  the 
aortic  area  (unlike  the  first  sound  in  hypertrophy).  The  first  closely  resembles 
the  second  sound,  the  long  pause  being  shortened,  resembling  the  systolic 
pause  (fetal  heart  sounds).  This  form  of  arhythmia  is  a  serious  indication  of 
failure  of  the  ventricles.  The  canter-rhythm  is  equally  common.  Irregular 
41 
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and  intermittent  cardiac  action  are  usual  phenomena.    Reduplication  may  o^ 
cur,  hut  is  not  frequent. 

Pre-existing  organic  murmurs  ohscure  the  sounds  due  to  dilatation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dilatation  may  also  alter  the  murmurs  (previously  audible), 
and  even  cause  them  to  disappear,  as,  for  example,  in  mitral  stenosis.  Agiio, 
dilatation  may  induce  relative  incompetency  or  superadd  a  murmur,  as  in 
cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  at  the  auriculoventricular  orifices.  It  b  intir- 
esting  to  recall  here  that  proper  treatment  may  remove  a  murmur  due  to  rdi- 
tive  insufficiency,  and  that  this  treatment  may,  in  turn,  reproduce  an  organic 
murmur. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  made  readily  when  there  is  obtainable  a  clear  lu5tor\\ 
together  with  the  following  characteristic  features:  a  weak,  irregular  heiit 
action  (throbbing  of  the  precordium);  an  extended,  wavy  impulse;  a  small, 
vigorless,  and  intermittent  pulse;  often  an  indistinct  apex-beat;  an  outward, 
upward  increase  in  the  percussion-dulness  on  one  or  both  sides,  causing  ihe 
outline  to  resemble  a  square;  and  a  brief,  sharp,  yet  feeble  first  sound  that 
resembles  the  second,  which  is  enfeebled. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Hypertrophy,  like  dilatation,  gives  rise  to  an 
extended  area  of  impulse  and  of  percussion-dulness;  hence  by  the  careless 
observer  these  conditions  are  sometimes  sadly  confounded.  From  dilata- 
tions, in  which  the  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  points  above  enumerated,  h^-pcr- 
trophy  is  to  be  distinguished  by  symptoms  of  an  opposite  nature,  such  as  in- 
dicate increased  energy  on  the  part  of  the  heart.  The  latter  are :  a  slow,  heav- 
ing impulse;  a  full,  sustained,  regular  pulse;  an  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness, 
chiefly  outward  and  downward;  abnormal  position  of  the  apex-beat;  and  the 
prolonged,  dull  first  and  accentuated  second  sounds.  To  determine  the  point 
at  which  eccentric  hypertrophy  ends  and  dilatation  (with  hypertrophy)  begins 
is  often  difficult;  and  I  have  already  discussed  the  initial  s\nniptoms  of  dilata- 
tion following  hypertrophy  (chiefly  of  the  right  ventricle)  in  connection  with 
Chronic  Valvular  Disease.  Occurring  in  left  ventricle  hyjjertrophy,  dilatation 
first  betrays  itself  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  visible  apex-l)eat  and  thf 
palpable  impulse.  Tluis,  the  maximum  point  of  the  apex-beat  of  hypertropliy 
verv  early  becomes  rounded  and  indefinite,  and  later  is  diffuse  and  wav\. 
The  strong,  heaving  thrust  of  the  impulse  gives  place  to  the  shorter,  mort* 
sudden  shock  of  eommencing  dilatation,  indicating  weakness.  These  sipn-^. 
together  with  a  reduction  in  the  strength  and  an  increased  frequency  or  ir- 
regularity of  tin*  pulse,  show  the  condition  to  be  dilatation  with  hypertroiihy 

Tiie  prognosis  is  bad,  as  a  rule,  IxMng  that  of  the  causative  factors.  Ht-n- 
[)r()gnostic  information  may  he  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  functional 
efficiency  of  the  myocardium.  The  gravity  of  the  prognosis  is  in  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  severity  of  myocardial  impairment.  A  dilatation  occurrinj: 
after  sudden  physical  effort,  for  example,  may  be  so  mild  that  after  rest  for  a 
period  the  heart  may  regain  its  full  functional  power.  A  dilatation  that 
occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  valvulitis  may  be  so  severe  that  even  afttr 
prolonged  rest  the  functional  power  of  the  heart  never  returns;  the  nmv 
cardium  is  inefficient. 

Treatment. — This  in  all  essential  particulars  is  identical  with  the  treat- 
ment of  organic  heart  affections  after  rupture  of  compensation.  The  etioloi:} 
in  many  cases  difVers  from  that  of  the  organic  valvular  affections  of  the  heart: 
and  the  removal  of  the  remote  and  near  causes  of  the  dilatation  is  the  ino-t 
important  part  of  the  treatment.  Individual  cases  frequently  present  .-special 
indications;  but  in  all  the  work  of  the  heart  is  inerease<l  and  the  prt>pulMvr 
power  of  the  organ  diminished.  The  indications  are  to  diminish  the  heart's 
labor  by  bodily  and  mental  rest,  light  diet,  purgation  and  relaxing  the  i»t- 
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ripheral  vessels  (T.  A.  Claytor),  and  to  increase  the  functional  power  of  the  heart 
by  the  use  of  cardiants,  baths,  and  massage.  In  cases  of  non-valvular  origin 
digitalis  and  other  heart  stimulants  may  be  omitted  early,  as  a  rule;  though 
they  should  be  resumed  if  there  be  a  recurrence  of  serious  indications  of  dilata- 
tion. When  the  dilatation  has  been  overcome,  careful  attention  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  all  the  details  of  the  patient's  life  and  sanitary  surroundings 
in  order  to  force  his  bodily  nutrition  to  the  utmost.  Every  precautionary 
measure  having  for  its  aim  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence  of  the  dilatation 
must  also  be  advised  and  enjoined. 


MYOCARDITIS 

{CardUU) 

Definition. — An  inflanmiation  of  the  muscle  substance  of  the  heart. 
It  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTE  HTOCARDITIS 

Pathology  and  Varieties.— (1)  Acute  ParenehymatoiiB  BlIyocarditiB.— 

This  is  characterized  by  a  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organ,  with  a  numerical  increase  in  their  nuclei.  The 
muscle  structure  throughout  looks  pale,  is  turbid,  and  very  soft.  Many  cases 
of  a  severe  type  terminate  in  fatty  degeneration. 

(2)  Acute  Diffuse  Interstitial  Myocarditis. — Here  the  primary  alterations 
affect  the  connective  tissue  of  the  myocardium ;  the  histologic  changes  consist 
in  round-cell  infiltration. 

(3)  Acute  Circumscribed  Myocarditis. — In  this  variety  the  degenerative 
processes  result  in  necrosis  of  the  tissues  over  large  or  small  areas,  with  abscess 
formation.  Though  usually  multiple,  these  abscesses  vary  in  number,  and  may 
rupture  either  into  the  various  cardiac  chambers  or  into  the  pericardium. 
Thus,  the  purulent  contents  of  the  abscess,  when  there  is  established  a  fistulous 
communication  with  an  endocardial  chamber,  find  their  way  into  the  blood- 
stream, frequently  setting  up  embolic  processes  of  an  infectious  nature  in  the 
various  viscera.  The  blood,  in  turn,  enters  the  abscess  cavity,  exerting  pressure 
on  its  walls,  and  may  either  produce  an  acute  aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the  heart 
wall  or  occasion  fatal  rupture  into  the  pericardium.  More  commonly  the 
connective-tissue  wall  of  the  abscess  yields  gradually  during  the  ventricular 
diastole.  Occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves, 
abscesses  may  cause  mitral  or  tricuspid  incompetency.  They  may  perforate 
the  interventricular  septum,  thus  creating  a  fistulous  connection  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  and  resulting  in  an  intermingling  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood.  The  abscess  may  become  encysted,  then  caseous,  and  finally  undergoes 
a  calcareous  process.     Multiple  abscesses  usually  affect  the  left  ventricle. 

Etiology. —  The  causes  of  myocarditis  are:  (a)  endo-  and  pericarditis 
in  the  course  of  rheumatism;  it  is  probable  that  rheumatic  myocarditis  may  also 
exist  without  involvement  of  the  endo-  or  pericardium,  though  most  cases  of 
rheumatism  are  associated  with  a  pancarditis;  (6)  the  infectious  processes  in 
acute  specific  fevers  (influenza,  diphtheria,  typhoid);  (c)  infectious  emboli, 
lodging  in  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  connection  with  septicemia, 
pyemia,  and  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  commonly  terminating  in 
abscesses  (circumscribed  myocarditis).  The  first  two  of  these  causes  give 
rise  to  acute  diffuse  interstitial  and  acute  parenchymatous  myocarditis,  as  a 
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nile,  although  Freund  calls  attention  to  the  freqneocgr  mA  wUA 
scribed  myocarditis  is  associated  with  rheumatism  and  diieawB  off  tho 
As  compared  with  the  female  sex,  the  male  suflFen  mudi  move  fkcqueallf. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  axe  pncticaQsr  nqgrfifc 
Th^  point  merely  to  great  enfeeUement  of  cardiac  function.  What  eaidbe 
weakness,  as  shown  by  a  rapid,  small,  compressible,  and  aritythmie  fdm, 
and  by  attacks  of  cardiac  palpiiaiion  md  syncope,  comes  «m  «idrlHJ|y  m  lb 
course  of  rheumatism,  septicemia,  or  other  causal  affeetioDSy  nqrocaiditiB  wmf 
be  suspected.  Later,  signs  of  vmons  9tan$  appear.  The  systolic  blood-|ns- 
sure  is  commonly  low,  tiiough  fluctuating,  varying  from  100  to  leoa  tiiui  80 
mm.  Hg.  The  mental  aymptoma  may  suggest  meningitb  or  aslicyfic  aol 
poisoning.  Koplik^  calls  attention  to  certain  symptoms  ^Mdlor,  faintM^ 
vomiting,  irregular,  feeble  heart  action,  disturbed  respiration,  and  paiR> 
ratio)  t^t  should  arouse  suspicion  of  myocarditis  in  the  comae  of  an  infcciiB» 
disease  in  childhood.  jl 

The  physieal  signs  emulate  those  of  dilataticm,  and  may,  indeed,  he  laiSB^  -: 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  latter  condition.  EaHy  the  action  of  tin  ~; 
heart  is  tumultuous;  the  sounds  on  auscultation  are  short,  diaip,  and  fiaa^f  ; 
very  feeble.  Murmurs  in  myocarditis  are  not  rare,  and  are  not  neoeanri|f  ' 
dependent  upon  dilatation.  Krehl's  work  shows  the  dependanee  of  the  vabm 
for  their  complete  closure  upon  a  ncnrmal  state  of  different  portiona  off  the  heart 
muscles,  and  thus  explains  these  murmurs.  The  special  oondltioiis 
the  murmurs  audible  are  great  dilatation,  softening  of  the  papillaiy 
and  abscesses  near  the  valves. 

The  great  variability  as  to  the  intensity  of  these  mnmran  is  an  impoftant 
point,  especially  in  attempts  to  discriminate  frcmi  murmurs  due  to  sadocanU 
changes.  The  latter  usually  coexist  with  a  more  marked  acoentnation  of  die 
second  pulmonary  sound.  For  the  recQgniticm  of  corduic  oaeufyvm,  see  p.  6S8. 
The  symptoms  of  visceral  or  cutaneous  embclic  processes,  combfaied  with  a 
murmur  and  a  septic  type  of  fever,  are  suspicious  of  the  existence  of  cir- 
cumscribed myocarditb.  The  murmur  of  relative  tricuspid  regurgitation  and 
the  venous  pulse  may  eventually  develop,  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of 
general  venous  engorgement. 

Prognosis. — ^The  diffuse  forms  are  often  fatal;  the  circumscribed  form 
rarely  eventuates  in  recovery.     Myocarditis  may  end  life  suddenly. 

The  treatment  is  identical  with  that  indicated  for  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis — diseases  of  which  myocarditis  is  usually  a  complication.  The 
effects  of  digitalis,  particularly  when  acute  insufficiency  supervenes  upon  old 
heart  lesions,  are  quite  unsatisfactory  (insufficient  intact  heart  musde),  but 
diffusible  stimulants — e.  ^.,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  brandy,  and  the 
like — are  useful.  When  myocarditis  is  suspected  as  an  independent  conditicm 
absolute  rest  must  be  enjoined,  the  general  nutrition  maintained,  and  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  relieved. 

CHRONIC  HTOCAitDrnS 

(Fibrous  Myocarditis) 

Definition. — A  grcdually  developing  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  inter- 
stitial  connective  tissue,  resulting  in  induration. 

Pathology. — ^The  characteristic  changes  may  be  diffuse,  though  most 
frequently  they  are  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the  muscular  structure, 
the  left  ventricular  wall,  the  septum,  and  the  papillary  muscles  being  the  three 
favorite  seats  of  the  process.    This  is  sometimes  of  antenatal  development, 

1  Med,  News,  March  31,  1900. 
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and  then  its  usual  seat  is  near  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  hardened 
spots  take  the  form  of  more  or  less  rounded  patches  or  broad  lines.  In  color 
they  are  gray,  grayish-white,  or  grayish-yellow,  the  latter  tint  being  due  to 
the  intermingling  of  fibers  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Their 
size  is  exceedingly  variable,  some  being  so  minute  as  to  elude  detection  by  the 
unaided  eye,  while  others  measure  1  or  2  inches  (2.5-5  cm.)  in  diameter.  In- 
flammatory induration  (contraction)  of  the  contLS  arteriosus  of  either  ventricle 
causes  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  orifices,  with  the  usual  signs 
and  symptoms.  Similar  changes,  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  papillary 
muscles,  produce  valvular  incompetency.  Compensatory  hypertrophy  of 
the  uninvolved  portion  of  the  heart  is  also  observed ;  the  hypertrophic  enlarge- 
ment may  frequently  be  accounted  for  in  part  either  by  an  associated  chronic 
endocarditis  or  general  arterial  sclerosis.  Dilatation  of  the  ventricles  follows, 
with  fresh  and  grave  disturbances  of  the  circulation. 

Chronic  inflammation  usually  attacks  early  the  intima  of  the  coronaries» 
and  leads  to  thrombosis,  with  the  formation  of  anemic  infarcts  {vide  p.  648). 
It  is  probable  that  most  cases  of  localized  fibrous  myocarditis  have  their  origin 
in  an  obliterating  endarteritis.  Pasquier  offers  proof  that  myocarditis  results 
from  chronic  congestion  due  to  stopping  of  the  vessels.  The  calloused  zone 
may  yield  to  the  endocardial  blood-tension,  and  thus  produce  saccular  dilata- 
tion (aneurysm).  Microscopically,  the  affection  is  ciiaracterized  by  hypjer- 
plasia  of  the  interfibrillar  connective  tissue  with  subsequent  development  of 
new  fibrous  tissue.  Fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  muscle-fibers 
(due  to  compression)  are  also  observed.  Fragmentation  of  the  muscle-fibers 
(the  Hat  sigmentaire  of  Renant)  has  also  been  observed.  This  occurs  as  a 
postmortem  change. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  most  commonly  traceable  to  the  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  factors:  an  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco,  lead" 
poisoning,  phosphorus,  gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  chronic  nephritis,  malaria^ 
and  syphilis.  Thus,  it  may  be  produced  by  many  infections  and  chemical 
irritants,  the  latter,  in  most  cases,  first  causing  a  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries, to  which  the  patchy  fibroid  degeneration  is  secondary.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  acute  diffuse  interstitial  myocarditis  may  by  their  more  slightly 
irritant  effect  lead  to  the  subsequent  development  of  the  general  chronic  form 
(e.  g,,  rheumatism).  Certain  irritants  that  engender  localized  lesions  of  chronic 
myocarditis  may  affect  the  entire  myocardium  (syphilis,  alcohol,  gout). 
Certain  exhausting  diseases,  as  dysentery,  carcinoma,  and  the  anemias,  may 
act  as  causes.  Longcope's  studies  show  that  repeated  absorption  of  proteins 
from  the  intestines  may  injure  the  heart  muscle.  There  is  a  small  group  of 
cases  due  to  a  primary  local  focus  in  some  organ  other  than  the  heart,  e,  g,, 
the  teeth,  tonsils  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Babcock  and  Lichty,  disease  of  the 
gall-bladder.  Chronic  myocarditis  may  arise  in  consequence  of  a  direct 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  processes  in  chronic  endo-  and  pericarditis;  it 
may  also  follow  injuries  of  the  anterolateral  thoracic  region.  Sex  and  age 
possess  a  predisposing  effect,  the  disease  being  more  common  in  males,  and 
after  middle  life  than  before  that  period.  The  right  ventricle  is  apt  to  be  the 
seat  of  chronic  myocarditis  during  fetal  life,  if  at  all. 

Symptoms. — Extensive  indurated  myocarditis  has  been  met  with  post- 
mortem  in  numerous  instances  that  have  been  unattended  by  perceptible 
symptoms  during  life.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  presence  of  compensatory 
hypertrophy  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  symptoms,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  inferred  that  mild  grades  that  fail  to  manifest  themselves  must  frequently 
exist.  The  symptoms  when  present  are,  almost  without  exception,  untrust- 
worthy for  diagnostic  purposes,  since  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
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of  the  organic  valvular  diseases  minus  their  more  characteristic  physical  agns. 
Among  the  earliest  phenomena  that  point  merely  to  failing  heart  power  ut 
dyspnettf  and  sometimes  also,  on  exertion,  palpitation  and  a  sense  of  hearinm 
or  constriction  in  the  precordia.  The  patient  suffers  from  marked  genenl 
debility,  and  becomes  fatigued  in  consequence  of  the  slightest  physical  exertion. 
Mental  inertia  is  the  rule,  and  chronic  mania  may  come  on  and  last  to  the  dose. 
Later,  more  positive  disturbances  of  the  circulation  gradually  arise,  and  when 
the  breathing  becomes  more  difficult  (cardiac  asthma)  signs  of  venous  siatU 
affecting  the  liver,  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  kidneys,  and  edema  finally  appear. 

Two  symptoms  that  are  frequently  manifested,  and  not  without  some 
diagnostic  import,  remain  to  be  mentioned:  (1)  Angina  pectoris^  which  is 
attributable  to  the  sclerosed  condition  of  the  coronary  arteries.  (  Vide  Angina 
Pectoris,  p.  666.)  It  is  often  followed  by  some  form  of  arhythmia.  Recurring 
paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris,  with  or  without  arhythmia,  may  be  the  only 
phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Bradycardia  is  associated  as  a  rule,  there  being  a  reduction  in  the  pulse- 
rate  to  50  or  even  40  beats.  With  this  decreased  rate  various  forms  of  dis- 
turbed rhythm  are  also  observed — e.  g.,  the  phenomena  of  the  Stokes-Adams 
syndrome  and  extrasystoles.  Slowing  of  the  pulse  does  not  prohibit  the 
cardiac  palpitation  that  is  apt  to  arise  during  anginal  attacks.  Arh^'thmia, 
however,  may  be  entirely  absent. 

Chronic  myocarditis  may  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  pseudo-apoplectic  seizurn 
that  often  terminate  life  abruptly.  Preceding  the  unexpected  attack  the 
patient,  usually  advanced  in  life,  may  have  experienced  from  time  to  time 
slight  vertigo,  syncope,  and  oppression.  These  seizures  may  also  be  caused 
by  a  heavy  meal  or  intense  mental  or  physical  exertion,  and  may  consist  in  a 
momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  At  other  times  they  last  a  number  of  hours. 
and  are  accompanied  by  paralysis  which  outlasts  the  coma,  as  a  rule,  by  a  few 
hours  only.  Convulsive  twitchings  may  be  present.  During  the  attack  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  may  occur  and  leave  the  patient  hemiplegic.  It  is  highly 
characteristic  of  these  pseudo-apoplectic  seizures  that  they  tend  to  recur,  some- 
times at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  for  a  day  or  two,  hut  more  commonly  at  lonper 
intervals  durinjj;  many  weeks  or  months. 

Physical  Signs. — The  impulse  may  lx»  feebly  heaving  (sometimes  absent); 
the  apex-beat  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left,  while  the  dull  area  i^ 
enlarged  correspondingly  in  the  same  direction.  The  pulse  is  slow,  irregular, 
and  the  blood-pressure  more  or  less  elevated.  Should  fatty  degeneration  W 
conjoined,  the  pulse  may-  be  quickened  and  irregular,  and  this  effect  like^vise 
obtains  when  the  patient  escapes  sudden  death  and  the  usual  dilatation  super- 
venes. Quite  early  the  heart  sounds  may  he  clear  and  strong  owing  to  com- 
pensatory hypertropliy  of  the  healthy  portion  of  the  myocardium,  but  subse- 
quently they  b(»conie  weak  and  muffled. 

With  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  comes  an  apical,  systolic  murmur  (dut- 
to  relative  incompi^tency),  with  a  gallop-rhythm  of  the  heart.  A  contraction 
of  the  papillary  muscles  and  of  the  chorda*  tendineie  may  cause  mitral  incom- 
petency with  its  customary  murmur  during  compensation. 

Differential  Diagnosis. —  (1)  Chronic  valvular  disease  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  eliminated  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  sec(mdary  dilatation,  in  the  course 
of  fibrous  myocarditis,  but  not  after  that,  even  though  chronic  endocardiri< 
manifests  the  greater  degree  of  hypKTtrophy.  During  the  period  of  compensa- 
tion nnirmurs  do  not  occur  in  myocarditis  unless  the  valvular  adnexa  (the 
chordir  and  papillary  nuiscles)  are  affected.  In  cases  in  which  these  structure? 
are  involved,  th(»  secondary  alterations  in  the  heart,  the  symptoms,  and  wholf 
course  of  the  complaint  are  the  same  as  in  certain  chronic  valvular  lesions. 
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(2)  Idiopathic  Hypertrophy, — ^After  the  occurrence  of  dilatation,  following 
indurated  myocarditis,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  latter  and  hyper- 
trophy, with  secondary  dilatation,  so  far  as  the  physical  signs  and  accompany- 
ing symptoms  are  concerned,  is  purely  conjectural.  A  clear  history  may  fur- 
nish differential  diagnostic  points  before  failure  of  compensation  occurs;  for 
example,  evidences  of  decided  arteriosclerosis,  due  to  syphilis,  would  be  in 
favor  of  chronic  myocarditis. 

(3)  Fatty  overgrowth  must  be  distinguished  from  fibrous  myocarditis,  and 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  brewers,  publicans,  and  butlers.  The  disease  is  also 
found  to  be  specially  related  to  obesity,  and  sometimes  to  overeating  and 
drinking,  combined  with  indolent  habits.  These  subjects  suffer  more  fre- 
quently from  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  nocturnal  asthma  than  patients 
having  chronic  myocarditis  alone.  Slight  vertigo  is  common,  but  true  syncopal 
attacks  are  rare.  In  fatty  overgrowth  the  heart  sounds  are  weak  and  decidedly 
muffled  throughout ;  the  pulse  is  weak,  though  regular,  as  a  rule,  and  of  normal 
rate. 

Prognosis. — Chronic  myocarditis  is  a  fatal  disease.  Its  course  and 
duration,  however,  are  subject  to  great  variations.  Among  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings are  certain  causal  and  associated  conditions,  particularly  arterio- 
sclerosis, chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  diabetes  mellitus.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  syphilis  has  been  the  cause,  hope  for  temporary  improvement,  if  not 
for  actual  cure,  may  be  reasonably  entertained.  Sudden  death  may  result 
from  a  blocking  of  a  vessel  that  is  the  seat  of  sclerosis.  Functional  tests  are  of 
value  in  determining  the  state  of  the  myocardium.  This,  Mackenzie  says,  is 
the  important  factor  in  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  same  authority  says 
that  in  estimating  the  functional  power  of  the  heart  greater  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  symptoms  (e.  g.,  slight  dyspnea,  cough,  gastric  disturbances,  and 
so  on)  than  upon  physical  findings. 

The  treatment  should  be  managed  according  to  the  considerations  pointed 
out  in  the  treatment  of  Organic  Valvular  Disease.  Rest  of  body  and  mind  is 
imperative.  Next  to  this  come  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  details.  Residence 
in  a  mild  climate  in  winter  and  a  change  to  the  country  or  to  a  moderate  ele- 
vation in  summer  are  advisable.  Cases  caused  by  syphilis  are  favorably  in- 
fluenced by  the  iodids.  Those  rather  frequent  cases  that  present  such  closely 
united  conditions  as  arteriosclerosis,  gout,  and  chronic  nephritis  sometimes  do 
well  while  sojourning  at  certain  mineral  springs,  such  as  Marienbad,  Carlsbad, 
Kissengen  abroad,  and  Bedford  or  Saratoga  at  home.  These  waters  must, 
however,  be  cautiously  used.  Bell,*  after  excluding  advanced  arterial  fibrosis, 
aneurysm,  and  advanced  cardiac  insufficiency  with  dropsy,  recommends  saline 
baths  administered  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  artificial  Nauheim  baths  (vide 
p.  626).  The  so-called  "Karell  cure"  gives  favorable  results  in  that  type  of 
cardiac  disease  seen  in  senility,  emphysema,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  cachectic 
states.'  The  Oertel  cure  (protein  diet,  restriction  of  fluid  intake,  graduated 
exercises  up  hill)  may  prove  serviceable. 

When  dilatation  arises  digitalis  is  called  for,  but  must  be  used  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  caution.  Strychnin  has  proved  itself  to  be  valuable  as  a 
general  tonic  and  stimulant  if  perseveringly  exhibited.  For  the  angina  pectoris 
morphin,  administered  hypodermically,  is  to  be  preferred.  Recurrences  of 
this  distressing  symptom  may  be  averted  by  the  cautious  use  of  nitroglycerin, 
the  use  of  which  should,  however,  be  limited  to  cases  that  seem  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  arterial  degeneration  with  high  tension.     Attacks  of  syncope  are 

»  Med.  News,  New  York,  May  7,  1904. 

*  See  Goodman,  "The  Use  of  the  'Karell  Cure'  in  the  Treatment  of  Cardiac,  Renal, 
and  Hepatic  Dropflies,"  Arch.  Inter.  Med.^  1916,  xvii,  809. 
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most  successfully  met  by  the  hypodermic  use  of  the  diffusible  stimulants  (tm- 
monia,  ether),  and  at  the  same  time  by  putting  the  patient  at  rest  with  tk 
head  lowered. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CORONARY  ARTERIES 

It  has  previously  been  noted  that  in  pyemia  and  allied  disorders  septic 
emboli  may  block  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries,  causing  suppurati\'e 
infarcts  (acute  circumscribed  myocarditis). 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  sclerosis  affecting  the 
coronary  arteries  is  the  production  of  chronic  myocarditis.  Sudden  blodung 
of  one  coronary  artery  by  an  embolus  causes  instant  death.  In  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  death  has  occurred  suddenly  either  thrombotic  or  nnbolic 
obstruction  has  been  the  only  discoverable  postmortem  lesion.  In  others  the 
pathologic  evidences  of  local  or  general  atheroma  have  coexisted.  Ligatioo 
or  plugging  of  the  coronary  vessels  in  the  lower  animals  causes  arrhythmia  or 
even  an  abrupt  arrest  of  cardiac  action;  a  partial  or  even  slight  reduction  in  the 
lumen  of  the  coronary  vessels  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart 
muscle  induces  degenerations  in  the  latter.  Kronecker  found  that  oodusion 
of  the  coronary  arteries  by  injecting  parafHn,  even  when  it  solidified  in  only 
the  smaller  branches,  caused  the  heart  to  become  irregular,  and  to  stop  almost 
at  once.  The  anatomic  peculiarity  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  that  th^  are 
end-arteries  is  to  be  noted,  since  it  affords  a  ready  interpretation  of  the  usual 
effects  following  total  or  partial  occlusion.  According  to  F.  H.  Ptett,  however, 
the  vessels  of  Thebesius,  which  extend  from  the  aiuicles  and  ventricles  to  the 
myocardial  capillaries  and  coronary  veins,  may  rarely  maintain  the  nutritioa 
of  the  heart  muscles  even  after  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  blocking  of  the  terminal  branches  by  emboli  or  by  the  fcmnatioii  of 
thrombi  usually  produces  the  so-called  anemic  necrosis  or  white  infarct — a  con- 
dition that  deserves  brief  description: 

Anemic  necrosis  {anemic  itifarct)  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  left 
ventricle  and  septum,  which  receive  their  blood  from  the  anterior  coronan' 
artery.  The  involved  areas  are  small  and  circumscribed,  and  present  irregular 
margins  that  project  slightly  above  the  surface.  Rarely  the  infarct  is  wedge 
sliaped.  Its  color  is  grayish-white  or  grayish-red,  while  the  central  pK>rtion  is 
often  white  and  firm;  less  frequently  it  breaks  down  into  a  soft  detrital  mass 
(myomalacia  cordus).  When  softening  does  not  occur  the  fibers  lose  their  nuclei, 
becoming  first  hyaline  and  subsequently  sclerotic.  The  histologic  changes  are 
of  two  sorts:  (a)  the  strife  of  the  muscle-fibers  are  lost,  the  latter  becoming 
granular  and  breaking  down ;  and  (6)  the  fibers  assume  a  homogeneous  hyaline 
appearance,  the  nuclei  having  disappeared. 

The  symptomatic  consequences  of  the  lesions  are  often  obscure  and  unre- 
liable. Sudden  death  may  take  place,  and  rarely  this  accident  may  he  due  to 
rupture  of  the  heart.  Weak  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  evidences  of 
embarrassed  circulation  (especially  in  the  cardiopulmonary  circuit,  as  shown  hy 
cough  and  dyspnea),  and  finally  angina  pt^ctoris,  are  among  the  principal  fea- 
tures observed.  Deatli  may  ensue  in  the  first  attack.  The  paroxysms  are  pre- 
sumed to  l)(»  due  to  sudden  occlusion  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery;  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  occasionally  in  fatal  instances  of  true  angina  p)ectoris  a 
total  absence  of  lesions,  including  (^niboli,  has  l>een  noted.  I  desire  to  lay  stre>5 
upon  the  medicolegal  importance  of  coronary  disease;  it  may  be  the  only  lesion 
found  in  cases  of  quick  death. 
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DEGENERATIONS  OF  THE  HEART 

(a)  Fatty. — ^The  term  "fatty  heart"  includes  two  pathologically  distinct 
affections:  (1)  Fatty  degeneration,  in  which  the  cardiac  muscle-fibers  have 
been  converted  into  fat;  and  (2)  fatty  overgrowth,  in  which  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  fat  is  deposited  in  and  about  the  heart.  According  to  Leyden,  the 
cases  of  "fat-heart"  (fatty  overgrowth)  are  divisible  into  two  substances:  (a) 
fatty  overgrowth,  and  (6)  fatty  infiltration. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION 

Pathology. — ^The  condition  may  be  either  general  or  localized.  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  papillary  muscles  and  trabeculse,  first 
appearing  as  yellowish  spots  or  stripes  beneath  the  endocardium.  The  affected 
portions  are  light  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  (faded  leaf)  in  color,  due  to  an 
associated  brown  atrophy;  they  are  soft  and  friable,  and  are  easily  lacerated. 
The  heart  is  enlarged  and  its  walls  lack  firmness.  The  microscope  reveals 
characteristic  changes:  the  striae  and  nuclei  begin  to  fade,  oil-drops  and  granules 
appear  in  the  fibers,  and  finally  the  latter  are  occupied  throughout  by  minute 
globules. 

Etiology. — Fatty  degeneration,  as  already  mentioned,  occurs  in  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  It  is  found,  in  association 
with  fatty  change  in  other  organs,  in  severe  forms  of  primary  and  secondary 
anemias.  It  is  most  common,  however,  in  the  cachectic  stales  produced  by  such 
chronic  diseases  as  carcinoma  and  phthisis,  and  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious 
diseases  of  intense  type.  Warthin  finds  that  focal  or  diffuse  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  myocardium  may  be  associated  with  numerous  spirochetes  of  syphilis 
without  interstitial  change.  In  poisoning  by  arsenic  and  phosphorus  and  in 
pernicious  anemia  it  advances  to  a  high  grade.  The  various  lesions  of  the 
coronary  arteries  previously  considered  bear  the  most  significant  causal  relation. 

Predisposing  causes  are:  (a)  age — it  being  most  common  after  forty  years 
of  age;  (6)  sex — ^it  occiurs  somewhat  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  predisposing  influences  at  work  in  the 
latter  that  do  not  obtain  in  the  male  sex,  such  &s  childbirth;  and,  lastly,  (c) 
whatever  may  be  its  apparent  etiology,  it  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  defective 
nutritive  supply  to  the  muscle-cells:  this  may  be  dependent  upon  a  narrowing 
of  the  lumen  of  the  coronary  vessels,  or  upon  impairment  of  the  oxygen-carrying 
power  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  anemias.  An  excessive  supply  of  glucose,  glycogen, 
and  nuclein  may  be  a  factor. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  exist  in  an  advanced  form  without  notice- 
able symptoms,  though  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  most  liable  to  occur 
afford  secure  ground  for  suspicion.  The  evidences  of  cardiac  enfeeblement 
are  usually  present,  but  in  pernicious  anemia  and  chlorosis  the  pulse  may  even 
be  full  and  regular. 

DilataHon  is  apt  to  supervene  early,  owing  to  the  weakened  state  of  the 
heart;  and  hence  many  of  the  symptoms  are  due  to  secondary  dilatation. 
Among  these  are  palpitation,  dyspnea,  a  small,. irregvlar,  and  somewhat  quick" 
ened  pulse,  and  cool  and  clammy  extremities.  The  heart  sounds  are  weak,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  often  irregular.  Dropsy  is  rare  in  uncompli- 
cated cases.  Sometimes  sudden,  great  physical  exertion  produces  equally  sud- 
den dilatation,  whereupon  a  canter-rhythm  and  an  apical  systolic  murmur  de- 
velop. In  most  instances,  however,  the  symptoms  of  dilatation  are  more 
gradually  brought  to  light.  Breathlessness  on  exertion  is  often  a  striking  fea- 
ture, and  syncopal  attacks   are   sometimes  troublesome.    The  pulse  often 
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becomes  greatly  retarded.  The  fatty  arcus  senilis  is  devoid  of  diagnostic 
value.  There  are  frequent  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma  in  the  mornings,  and 
these  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  at  intervals  by  angina  pectoris,  Disturbancf 
of  the  intellect,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  maniacal  delusions,  may  come  on 
and  pt*rsist.  Syncopal  attacks  occur.  Psctdo-apoplectic  attacks ^  such  as  have 
l>een  described  {vide  Chronic  Myocarditis),  may  occur.  Cheyne^Stokes  breathing 
is  among  the  later  manifestations.  It  happens  that  this  symptom  and  pseudo- 
apoplectic  seizures  are  found  in  association;  they  are  more  apt  to  be  due  to 
uremic  toxemia,  perhaps,  than  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Epilepti- 
form attacks  resembling  petit  mal  may  arise. 

The  diagnosis  is  sadly  obscure.  The  history,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  weakness  and  subsequent  dilatation,  together 
with  retardation  of  the  pulse,  apoplectic  attacks,  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing, 
in  the  absence  of  precedent  hypertrophy  merely  justify  a  probable  diagnosis. 
With  a  clear  history  and  the  presence  of  the  more  significant  symptoms,  includ- 
ing the  signs  of  dilatation  following  hypertrophy,  fatty  changes  may  be  inferred 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  although  a  positive  opinion  should  be  with- 
held. 

The  prognosis  is  as  varied  as  the  etiology.  Death  may  come  quickly,  the 
process  being  commonly  associated  with  sclerosis  of  the  coronaries,  though 
oftener  the  end  is  reached  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  ad- 
vanced dilatation  dominating  the  closing  scene.  The  more  corpulent  the  sub- 
ject, the  graver  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  cause  in  each  individual  case  should  be  determined, 
and  when  ascertained  a  l)old  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it.  This 
course  often  places  the  patient  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  cardiac  condition.  Anemia  in  one  form  or  other  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  and  the  particular  variety  present 
in  each  instance  must  determine  the  character  of  the  remedies  to  be  employed. 
In  tliat  large  category  of  cases  occurring  in  certain  cachexias  (cancerous,  tuber- 
culous) hematinics,  arsenic,  and  strychnin  are  the  remedies  of  choice. 

A  frequent,  irregular  pulse  and  other  signs  of  cardiac  failure  indicate  com- 
mencing (lilatation,  and  under  these  circumstances  digitalis  shouhl  be  em- 
ployed in  stuall  doses.  When  found  to  he  serviceable,  its  use  should  \ye  con- 
tinued until  the  dilatation  is  overcome;  it  may  be  conveniently  combined  with 
otluT  cardiants. 

I  believe  that  gentle  indulgence  in  physical  exercise  and  light  gA'mnastics 
is  henefieial,  since  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  heart  muscle;  it  is  to  l>e  increa^ 
in  proportion  to  the  manifest  iniprov(»nient  in  the  patient's  condition.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  even  gentle  exercise  is  badly  l)ome,  and  i: 
should  th(Mi  he  discontinued.  Kinesi therapy,  particularly  the  milder  Swedish 
method  of  gymnastic  exercises  (alternating  movements  of  resistance),  increase? 
the  contract il(»  powtT  of  the  heart  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  the  peripherjl 
resistaiiets  and  should  he  accorded  a  careful  trial.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
advising  daily  inhalations  of  oxygen  gas  in  this  class  of  cases  with  good  rt»sult.>. 
Recourse  to  massage  is  also  in  the  line  of  sound  practise,  but  the  sittings  should 
not  exceed  one-half  hour  in  duration  at  the  start.  The  more  prominrnt  symj>' 
foins  may  reciuin*  special  measures.  The  syncopal  and  anginal  attacks  are  ti» 
he  handled  in  tlie  maimer  indicated  for  the  same  symptoms  in  chronic  myocar- 
ditis. For  th(*  pseudo-apoplectic  attacks  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with 
tile  head  slightly  elevated,  is  usefid.  Therapeutic  agents,  as  digitalis,  ammonia, 
and  etlier,  may  he  used  hypodermically  to  stimulate  the  heart;  it  is  also  pKxi 
practice  to  withdraw  from  12  to  24  ounces  (8(»0.0-720.0)  of  blood  directly  fmm 
a  vein.     If  the  arteries  he  hard  and  tense,  nitroglycerin  is  of  distinct  service. 
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A  strictly  horizontal  posture  and  the  application  of  ice  to  the  precordial 
region  often  quickly  terminate  the  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma,  and  spartein 
sulphate,  with  nitroglycerin,  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  Hot  toddy  and  other  diffus- 
ible stimulants  are  valuable  adjuvants.  Should  these  remedies  fail,  hypoder- 
mic treatment  by  morphin  is  to  be  adopted. 

FATTY  OVERGROWTH 

Pathology. — The  normal  fat,  particularly  in  the  auriculoventricular  fur- 
rows, is  increased.  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  the  term  "subpericardial  over- 
fatness,"^  to  indicate  the  condition  when  imaccompanied  by  fatty  infiltration. 
This  overproduction  of  fat  may  become  so  excessive  as  to  form  a  complete 
enveloping  mantle  measuring  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  In  these  extreme 
grades  the  muscular  fibers  may,  from  too  great  pressure,  undergo  atrophy  and 
thus- become  weakened. 

Etiology. — ^The  principal  cause  is  general  corpulency.  (For  a  considera- 
tion of  the  factors  predisposing  to  fat  production,  see  Obesity.)  In  the  ca- 
chexias of  carcinoma  and  phthisis,  and  the  general  atrophy  of  old  age,  fatty 
overgrowth  and  fatty  degeneration  coexist. 

Symptoms. — ^The  condition  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  symptoms. 
The  muscle-fiber  is  weakened  (not  degenerated,  as  a  rule),  hence  extra  labor 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  organ  excites  the  clinical  indications  of  a  weak  (di- 
lated) heart,  as  urgent  dyspnea,  vertigo,  syncope,  palpitation  and  cyanosis. 
Later,  recurrences  arise  on  every  provocation.  Distressing  attacks  of  asthma 
may  develop  after  a  full  meal  or  without  an  apparent  exciting  cause.  A  passive 
form  of  bronchitis  may  supervene.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  feeble  and  may  even 
be  missing.  The  pulse  is,  as  a  rule,  regular  and  moderately  tense.  Slight  inter- 
mittence  and,  in  marked  heart  weakness,  decided  arhythmia  may  be  noted. 
In  moderate  grades  the  heart-sounds  may  be  clear;  in  marked  cases  with  ensu- 
ing dilatation  a  systolic,  apical  murmur  may  be  audible. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  combined  presence  of  marked  obesity  and 
caj'diac  enfeeblement.     (For  the  diflerentiai  diagnosis,  see  p.  647.) 

Treatment. — I  wish  to  advocate  warmly  the  system  of  treatment  intro- 
duced by  Oertel,  as  I  have  seen  excellent  results  from  its  employment.  It 
should  not  be  resorted  to  in  chronic  valvular  disease,  in  the  stage  of  broken 
compensation,  nor  in  marked  atheroma. 

Oertel's  method  comprises  three  parts:  (1)  The  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  liquid  taken  with  the  meals  and  during  the  intervals,  the  total  for  each  day 
being  36  ounces  (1  liter).  Frequent  bathing  (including  the  Turkish  bath  in 
suitable  instances)  and  pilocarpin  are  employed  to  promote  free  diaphoresis. 

(2)  The  diet  is  composed  largely  of  proteins,  as  follows:  Morning, — A 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk — about  6  ounces  (180.0)  altogether; 
bread,  3  ounces  (90.0). 

A'oon.— Three  to  4  ounces  (90.0-120.0)  of  soup;  7  to  8  ounces  (210.0-240.0) 
of  roast  beef,  veal,  game,  or  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vegetable,  a  little  fish;  1 
ounce  (30.0)  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding;  3  to  6  ounces  (90.0-180.0)  of 
fruit  for  dessert.  No  liquids  at  this  meal,  as  a  rule,  but  in  hot  weather  6  ounces 
(180.0)  of  light  wine  may  be  taken. 

Afternoon, — Six  ounces  (180.0)  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  as  much  water.  An 
ounce  of  bread  as  an  indulgence. 

Evening, — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  1  ounce  (30.0)  of  bread,  perhaps  a 
small  slice  of  cheese,  salad,  and  fruit;  6  to  8  ounces  (180.0-240.0)  of  wine,  with 
4  or  5  ounces  (120.0-150.0)  of  water  (Yeo). 

'  Amer,  Jour,  Med,  Sci.,  April,  1901. 
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(3)  Graduated  exercise  up  inclines  of  various  grades.  The  distance  to  b 
undertaken  each  day  is  to  be  carefully  specifie<l  and  frequentlj',  ihounh  mfe 
ally,  increased.  A  like  plan  is  to  be  pursued  with  refereiK*  to  tlte  drfm  4 
inclination.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  system,  siocc  it  dinttij' 
invipjrates  the  heart  muscles. 

Fatty  Infiltratton. — This  condition  may  be  associated  wHtli  grave  (craaii 
myocardial  degeneration,  principally  fibroid  and  fatty.  In  this  place  the  lam 
is  limited  in  application  to  an  infiltration  or  a  dipping  of  fat  betwcMi  Jir 
muscle-fibers  even  to  the  endocardium,  that  is,  secondary  to  extreme  otwij 
(e.  g.,  the  anemic  variety).  It  is  clearly  a  rare  condition  if  we  except  ihr  M 
uncommon  instances  in  which  the  morbid  process  is  limited  to  a  thin  lain  if 
muscle-fibers  situated  directly  beneath  the  epicardium.  I  liave  re-pofioj  'i 
and  collected  7  additional  cases  from  tlie  hterature.  The  subjects  an  n- 
tremely  obese. 


} 


The  »yniplonis  maj'  de^ 
or  after  a  profound  systei 
indications,  which  are  not  s 
gradual  manner.    The  princiij, 
form  of  breathing},  and  vitcr  exm 
diacomfort,  pain  under  the  aternun 
vertigo,  cyanosis,  and  anffina  pectoi 
cardiac  rhythm  is  symptomatic  i 
with  cough  and  expectoration,  is  con 
be  dependent  largely  upon  associati 
tional  disturbance  and  mental  a 
in  my  cases.     The  -physical  sign. 
are,  in  the  main,  those  of  car'' 
good  tension,  but  after  dilati 
easily  compressible.    Moderaic  nyt 
5es.  but  cannot  always  be  demonstnuc 


fter  some  unusual  muscular  esmar 
re  commonly,  however,  the  dininl 
as  a  rule,  manifest  tbemselvei  in  t 
e  urgent  dyapjiea  (often  an  osthnwlic 
upon  muscular  exorcise,  pretwHd 
ae  paipitation,  arkythmia,  tymvji, 
ked  and  constant  disturbance  of  tic 
nfiltration.  Hydrostatic  broariitit, 
'  present.  The  angina  pectoris  nuj 
rosia  of  the  arterial  system.  Emo- 
o  were  the  chief  nervous  phenomna 
er  constant  nor  characteristic;  tbri 
I.  The  pvlsc  may  be  regular  siiH  <i 
\  it  becomes  irregular,  frequent,  umI 
ly  probably  exists  in  the  majoritjt/ 
,  owing  to  the  extreme  suhpericaniiil 


overfatness.  A  basic  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard;  it  is  not  due  to  vabniliw 
as  a  rule.  The  prognosis  as  to  cure  is  almost  hopeless,  although  marked  im- 
provement may  follow  appropriate  treatment.  A  fatal  termination  is  often  Att 
to  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  Ireatmmt  must  be  directed  espediliv 
to  the  overfatness  and  the  cardiac  dilatation. 

(6)  Brown  Atrophy. — A  form  of  degeneration  in  which  accumulations  of 
yellowish-brown  pigment-granules  occur  in  the  muscular  fibers.  Hie  «>lor 
exhibited  by  the  heart  muscle  is  a  reddish-brown,  and  in  pronounced  caw*  * 
dark  red  brown.  Brown  atrophy  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  hearts  of  the 
aged,  although  also  quite  often  in  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  thai  h«v( 
reached  an  ad^'anccd  stage. 

(c)  Calcareous  Degeneration  (Calrifiratian). — Calcareous  infiltration  of 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  myocardium  has  been  noted,  though  ver>-  rarrli 
Somewhat  more  common  are  the  bony  callosities  that  result  from  myocarditi 
abscesses  (ride  Circumscribed  Myocarditis). 

(d)  Amyloid  Degeneration. — This  form  of  degeneration  is  rare.  It  o 
limited  to  the  blood-vessels  and  interstitial  connective  tissue;  its  causes  ur 
the  same  as  those  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  other  viscera. 

{(■)  Hyaline  Degeneration. — This  is  sometimes  seen  in  a.ssoc!ation  «itJi 
amyloid  change.  It  also  occurs  independently  in  prolonged  fevers  (kyalit 
transfiirmation  of  Zenker).  The  fibers  arc  swollen,  translucent,  and  homo- 
geneous, and  their  striie  almost  entirely  disappear. 
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CARDIAC  ANEURYSM 

(Aneurysm  of  the  Heart) 

A  cardiac  aneurysm  may  involve  either  the  whole  diameter  of  the  myo- 
cardium (aneurysm  of  the  walls)/  or  merely  the  valves,  together  with  a  few 
myocardial  fibers.  Aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the  coronaries  due  to  sclerosis  or 
embolism  is  also  recognized. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Walls. — ^This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Its  most  com- 
mon seat  is  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex;  it  is  quite  generally  a 
sequel  to  chronic  myocarditis,  which  occurs  oftenest  at  this  point.  In  size 
cardiac  aneurysms  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  may  either  be  very  small  or 
as  large  as  the  average-sized  head  of  an  adult.  As  to  form,  two  typ)es  should 
be  recognized :  (a)  an  equable  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the  ventricular  wall,  and 
(6)  the  sacculated  form.  Layers  of  fibrin  are  often  found  in  these  aneurysmal 
dilatations — an  indication  of  Nature's  attempt  at  a  cure,  and  occasionally  she 
is  successful.  Once  an  aneurysmal  distention  has  begun,  a  straining  effort 
may  cause  sudden  increase  of  its  dimensions  or  rupture  it.  The  structures 
adjacent  to  the  aneurysm  exhibit  fibrous  overgrowth.  This  condition  may 
rarely  be  congenital.  Males  are  more  commonly  affected  (74  per  cent. — 
Hare). 

Diagnosis. — Aneurysm  of  the  myocardium  has  no  characteristic  features. 
Usually  the  symptoms  and  local  signs  of  chronic  myocarditis  or  dilaiaiion  are 
more  or  less  conspicuous,  but  the  presence  of  the  aneurysm  is  not  even  sus- 
pected unless  certain  physical  signs  develop.  These  are:  a  pulsating  promi- 
nence in  the  apex  region  that  may  even  perforate  the  chest-wall,  and  a  coexten- 
sive dulness.  The  abnormal  area  of  dulness,  which  is  peculiarly  circumscribed, 
is  best  appreciated  early  by  stethoscopic  percussion.  An  aneurysmal  dilata- 
tion may  also  be  confirmed  by  the  roentgen  rays  or  the  orthodiagram.  The 
course  of  these  cases  is  unfavorable,  death  ensuing  (rarely)  from  rupture  of  the 
sac  or  (more  frequently)  from  gradual  cardiac  exhaustion. 

Valvular  aneurysms  sometimes  arise  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
which  destroys  the  segmented  endocardium  and  p)ermits  of  dilatation  as  the 
result  of  the  intracardial  blood-pressure.  They  occur  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency on  the  aortic  than  on  the  mitral  valves.  They  are  spheroid  in  shape, 
and  project  into  the  left  ventricle  when  found  at  the  aortic  segments,  and  into 
the  left  auricle  when  at  the  mitral.  Rupture  of  these  aneurysms  is  common, 
with  the  subsequent  development  of  valvular  incomp)etency.  They  cannot  be 
diagnosticated  during  life. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART 

This  rare  and  serious  accident  may  either  he  complete  or  partial.  The 
term  "partial  rupture**  implies  laceration  of  the  trabeculce  ventriculi,  whereby 
the  chorda*  are  liberated.  Rarely,  the  papillary  muscles  are  torn,  causing 
valvular  incompetency.  Complete  rupture  consists  in  a  solution  of  continuity 
of  the  total  diameter  of  the  myocardium. 

Pathology. — The  chief  seat  of  rupture  is  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle,  though  it  may  also  occur  in  the  right  ventricle  and  in  the  auricles. 
The  rent  runs  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibers,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
result  of  laceration,  although  chiefly  of  a  separation,  of  the  fibers.  The  fissural 
communication  presents  irregular  edges,  and  at  autopsy  is  seen  to  contain 

*  Of  87  cai^es  collected  by  Pel  vet,  57  were  in  this  situation,  and  of  90  collected  by 
Legg,  59. 
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'  attache  there  are  of  tPD  a  blanching  of  the  face  and  B  slowing  of  the  cnnliiicH 
symptoms  due  to  the  momentary  inhibitory  effect  of  the  nerve  affections  (1 
cause  the  " palp itat ton."  The  patient's  ■perception  of  increast-i!  furca  ■ 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  the  essential  symptom.  The  patient  vmj  ' 
complain  of  palpitalion,  with  a  normally  acting  (or,  more  rarely,  abnortDillj 
alow)  heart,  the  symptoms  being  wholly  subjective  in  eharorter.  MnO^ 
anxiety  is  common,  anrf  dyspnea,  the  latter  symptom  assuming  curioiM  phatn. 
PhyBical  Signs. ^/nd/jcd ion  shows  the  impulse  to  be  somewhut  ilifftitr  md 
forcible.     Visible  throbbing  of  the  superficial  vessels  is  also  cornmoo.    TV   , 

I  JinBrr-fi]}&  easily  appretiate  the  increased  strength  of  the  impuUe.  At  Uc 
wrist  the  pulse,  though  strong  and  full,  as  a  rule  is  rapid,  tlie  rate  vnrj-tnn  from 
120  to  HiO  per  minute.  Percussion  does  not  show  the  areii  of  cardiac  dulnr» 
to  lie  enlarged  as  a  rule,  while  avsevllalitm  reveals  louder  souikIs  iIimi  tlir 
normal.     Anemic  murmurs  may  be  present.     The  attack  is  usually  of  brief 

_   duration — but  a  few  miniiif« — thnutrb  Ew>metinies  it  may  laat  for  hours  or  dajj. 
Attention  should  her 


— a  form  of  palpitatii 
It  was  caused  partly  by  m 
exertion.    A  minor  part  it. 
leading  symptoms  were  palpi. »- 
pains  of  varjing  intensity.     Si,  .. 
fined  clinical  picture  as  follows:  A 
exertion,  a  rapid  pulse,  which  bee 
;  pain  over  the  precordial  r 
vasomotor  condition  of  greater  "' 
'  high  and  systohc  miurours  hi 
the  majority  of  the  cases  to  I 
Differential  Diagnosi 
from   the   comparatively   ra,^ 
and  irregularly,  but  does  not  cj 
instances  are  to  be  looked  upon 


ritalilr  hrnrt  d<-scrilK*<l  I>y  DaCosu  | 
ng  soldiers  during  the  late  Civil  U'ar. 
t  und  partly  by  inurdinatr  iiiiwruUr 
was  ftlan  pliiyifl  by  dtMrrhea.  Tie 
frequent  puUe,  dyspnea,  and  ainiiu 
ckenzie  has  described  «  shnrply  (k« 
exhaustion,  breathlcsanesei  on  slit^l 
re  rapid  on  the  slightest  attempt  st 
along  the  left  costal  margin,  and  ■ 
bilify.  The  blood -pressure  may  bf 
■ent  regions.  Alackenzie  attributef 
oxic  influences, 
palpitation  must  be  rli^^tingULtbfd 
khich  the  heart  contracts  rapidlf 
tive  sensations.  Some  of  the  l»tt»t  ' 
1  physiologic,  while  others  are  due  I 


haustion  and  other  causes.  They  do  not  constitute  cases  of  palpiraiton,  »in« 
they  are  unperceived  by  the  patient. 

Palpitation  due  to  ckronic  valw  disease  should  also  be  differentiated.  Hew 
chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  presence  of  a  murmur  and  other  physicti 
signs  during  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  The  presence  of  a  diastolic 
murmur  would  exclude  nervous  palpitation. 

Prognosis. — The  condition  is  free  from  real  danger  to  life.  Most  authors, 
however,  are  agreed  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  be  a  sequel. 

Treatment. — The  chief  indications  for  treatment  are:  (!)  Tkr  orrerf  of 
the  paroxysm.  The  patient  must  be  put  at  absolute  rest  in  bed  in  a  largr,  wcll- 
ventilated,  darkened  chamber,  and  his  clothing  loosened  so  that  the  respiratioo 
is  unimpeded.  Pressure  upon  the  vagus  in  the  neck  sometimes  arrests  the 
attack.  An  ice-bag  applied  to  the  precordial  region  is  useful;  it  should  tr 
removed  everj-  third  hour  in  protracted  cases,  and  the  patient  be  told  (o  lali* 
large  drafts  of  cold  wafer  or  to  swallow  bits  of  ice.  On  the  other  band.  I 
have  observed  a  few  instances  which  were  speedily  relieved  by  the  ingestion  of 
hot  and  .somewhat  stimulating  drinks. 

Among  the  many  drugs  that  have  been  employed,  morphin  alone  has  givtn 
good  results,  and  particularly  when  administered  hypodermically.  However, 
before  employing  morphin,  other  sedatives  and  narcotics  should  be  tried,  stidi 
as  the  bromids  (in  large  doses),  hyoscyamus,  hyoscin,  and  camphor  raonobro- 
mate.  In  hysteric  subjects  the  bromids  and  the  preparations  of  valerian  «e 
bi^y  serviceable.    I  have  found  the  following  capsule  of  great  utility: 
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^,    Strychninee  sulph.,  gr.  \  (0.02) 

Zinci  valeratis,  gr.  x  (0.65) 

Extr.  hyoscyami,  gr.  v  (0.32) 

Extr.  sumbul,  gr.  x  (0.65) 

Extr.  gentianee,  q.  s. 
M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  x. 

Sig.  One  after  each  meal. 

If  a  special  article  of  diet  or  an  overloaded  state  of  the  stomach  is  the  cause, 
an  emetic  may  be  given  and  the  attack  thus  speedily  controlled.  Oxygen 
inhalations  have  been  warmly  advocated. 

(2)  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms ^  the  causal  conditions,  some 
of  which  may  long  antedate  the  occurrence  of  palpitation,  must  be  removed, 
if  this  be  possible.  All  exciting  factors  must  also  be  avoided.  When  cardiac 
palpitation  occurs  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  the  Weir-Mitchell  rest-cure 
should  be  advised.  If  the  heart  be  weak,  digitalis  may  be  exhibited.  I  have 
observed  good  effects  from  the  use  of  baths  (carbonated). 


TACHYCARDIA 

(Synchopexia;  Rapid  Heart) 

Definition. — A  rapid  movement  of  the  heart  directly  dependent  upon 
either  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves, 
or  disease  of  the  heart.  Martins  believes  that  the  condition  is  attributable 
to  sudden  dilatation.  Gordon^  claims  that  tachycardia  may  be  determined 
by  dilatation  of  the  splanchnic  area,  diminishing  greatly  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  left  ventricle. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — It  occurs  as  a  physiologic  condition  in  certain 
individuals;  in  such  cases  the  pulse  may  range  from  90  to  100  beats  per  minute 
or  over.  Certain  persons  can  increase  the  pulse-rate  by  their  own  volition. 
The  following  table,  modified  from  Mackenzie,  indicates  the  various  conditions 
which  may  l>e  associated  with  a  continuously  rhythmic  rapid  heart  rate: 

(1)  Valvular  Disease. — A  rapid  heart  rate  associated  with  valvular  lesions 
is  usually  an  indication  of  failing  muscle. 

(2)  Myocardial  Disorders. — Weakness  of  the  heart  wall  is  usually  first 
shown  by  a  tachycardia,  which  may  be  induced  by  physical  effort  only  and 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work. 

(3)  Exogenous  Toxins. — These  include  alcohol,  arsenic,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  the  products  of  bacterial  infection  notably. 

(4)  Endogenous  Toxins. — The  toxic  substance  elaborated  in  the  thyroid, 
an  io<lized  protein,  seems  to  have  an  almost  specific  stimulating  effect  on  the 
cardiac  accc»lerators  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

(5)  Neurotic  Conditions. — The  causes  of  this  variety  are  identical  with 
many  of  tliose  that  excite  palpitation.  Thus,  among  disposing  factors  are 
hysteria,  anemia,  neurasthenia.  Violent  exercise,  intense  mental  agitation, 
fright,  pain,  ^rief,  and  other  forms  of  shock  are  determining  influences.  Not 
a  few  c'asc»s  are  met  at  or  about  the  menopause. 

(())  Lesions  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  lesions  that  induce  this  form  are: 
(a)  central  and  (b)  peripheral.     In  the  former  group  are  especially  to  be  placed 

>  BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  March  12, 1910. 
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tumors,  dots  (due  to  hemorrhage),  and  softening  of  the  meduUa  and  cord; 
and  in  the  latter,  tumors,  aneurysms,  enlarged  lymph-glands  (which  paralyse 
the  vagus  by  exerting  pressure  upon  it  either  in  the  neck  or  thorax),  and  neuritis, 
affecting  tl^  pneumogastric  nerve.  The  latter  lesion  may  be  associated  with 
polyneuritis  (alcoholic  or  infectious). 

(7)  Exhausting  Diseases. — Cancer,  severe  anemia,  and  other  wasting  diseaae^ 
are  accompanied  by  rapid  pulse-rate. 

(8)  Hemorrhage  if  at  all  severe  produces  tachycardia  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  in  blood  mass  at  first,  later  as  a  result  of  nutritive  changes  in  the 
heart  and  nervous  system. 

(9)  Pregnancy  is  associated  with  tachycardia. 


BRADYCARDIA 

{Brachycaardia) 


Definition. — Slowness  of  the  pulse.  The  condition  may  be  physiologic, 
the  rate  of  the  pulse  being  sometimes  60  or  less,  and  very  rarely  as  low  as  40 
per  minute  during  perfect  health. 

All  cases  of  pathologic  bradycardia  fall  naturally  and  conveniently  into  two 
groups:  (1)  those  that  are  secondary  to  other  complaints  {sympUnnatic  hrady- 
cardia)f  and  (2)  those  that  are  due  to  neurosis. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Symptomatic  Bradycardia. — (a)  Arising; 
during  convalescence  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  pneumonia, 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  influenza,  and  aciUe  rheumatism.  According  to  Riegel 
who  analyzed  1047  cases,  the  acute  fevers  must  be  awarded  the  first  place  among: 
the  causal  factors.  I  have  met  3  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  pulse  fell 
to  30  a  minute.  That  such  instances  are,  as  Traube  contends,  due  to  exhaus- 
tion is  true  of  some  cases,  but  not  of  all.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse  that  b 
observed  after  premature  or  full-time  delivery  is  similarly  produced.  (M 
The  second  place  belongs  easily  to  gastro-intestinal  and  hepatic  disorders 
(chronic  gastrointestinal  catarrh,  ulcer,  or  carcinoma  of  the  stomach),  ic) 
Bradycardia  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system — in  coromif^  disfofr, 
fibroid  and  fatty  myocardial  change,  most  frequently;  and  chronic  valvuUr 
disease  much  less  frequently,  if  we  except  aortic  stenosis.  It  generally  occurs 
with  heart-block,  whether  organic,  or  functional,  or  from  digitalis.  In  extra- 
systoles  the  premature  contraction  of  the  ventricle  may  be  too  weak  to  cause 
arterial  pulsation.  Some  cases  of  auricular  fibrillation  show  a  slow  pub^ 
for  the  same  reason  or  because  of  digitalis  therapy,  (rf)  Pulmonary  oomplainti 
(emphysema  and  asthma),  (e)  Toxic  agencies,  as  in  jaundice,  blood-poisoning, 
alcoholism,  the  unwonted  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  a  few  drugs  (r  g* 
coal-tar  drugs).  (/)  Constitutional  affections  (anemia,  chlorosis,  gout, 
diabetes),  {g)  Rarely  skin  diseases  and  affections  of  the  sexual  organs,  variotts 
grades  of  hypothyroidism,  and  commonly  myxedema,  are  associated  with 
bradycardia,  (h)  In  various  organic  nerve  affections  (apoplexy,  meningitis, 
epilepsy,  tumors  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  medulla,  injuries,  and  diseases  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  cord).  Among  soldiers  in  the  trenches  Binet's  studies 
show  that  wounds  of  the  skull  and  of  the  chest,  when  the  heart  is  affected. 
cause  bradycardia.  Bradycardia  is  produced  by  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of 
the  center  or  peripheral  portion  of  the  vagus  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
brought  about  by  exhaustion  of  the  automatic  motor  apparatus  of  the  heart. 
The  ct>ndition  is  more  common  in  men. 
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.      THE  ARHYTHMIASi 

{Irregular  Heart-  and  Prdse-heat) 

Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  advanced  by  the  investigations 
of  Wenckebach,  Th.  Lewis,  J.  Mackenzie,  Walter  B.  James,  Lewellys  F. 
Barker,  and  others  as  the  result  of  observations  with  the  electrocardiograph. 
James  suggests  that  the  cases  be  classified  into  rhythmic  irregularity  and 
arhythmic  irregularity.  The  myogenic  theory  may  explain  the  functional 
rhythmicity  of  the  heart's  action,  but  while  the  heart  doubtless  has  the  power 
of  originating  stimuli  to  cause  contraction,  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  heart 
acts  only  in  response  to  nerve  stimulation  under  normal  conditions — the 
neurogenic  theory.  Among  recognized  functions  of  the  heart  muscle  are 
excitability,  stimulus  production,  contractility,  conductivity,  and  tonicity 
(Gaskell).  As  shown  by  Mackenzie  and  others,  not  all  the  heart  muscles  are 
equally  endowed  with  these  functions.  The  clinician  must  attempt  to  cor- 
relate the  symptoms  of  the  different  forms  of  arhythmia  with  condition  of  the 
different  functions  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  The  arhythmias  include  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  irregularity  of  heart  action: 

1.  Sinus  arhythmia. 

2.  Extrasystole  (premature  contractions). 

3.  Auricular  fibrillation. 

4.  Auricular  flutter. 

5.  Heart-block. 

6.  Paroxysmal  tachycardia. 

7.  Pulsus  altemans. 

SINUS  ARHYTHMIA 
(Juvenile,  Reepiratory,  Vagus,  AdolescerU,  etc.,  Arhythmia) 

This  is  a  type  of  cardiac  arhythmia  characterized  by  irregular  ventricular 
contractions  as  a  result  of  disturbances  in  the  rhythm  of  impulses  discharged 
from  the  sino-auricular  node,  termed  by  Lewis  the  pace-maker.  The  pace- 
maker is  controlled  by  the  vagus  which  inhibits  its  action.  Stimulation  or 
depression  of  the  vagus  is  followed  by  slowing  or  increasing  the  heart-rate. 
In  children  and  young  adults  there  is  an  abnormal  vagal  irritability.  As  a  result 
of  this  during  respirations,  particularly  when  deep  inhalations  are  taken,  the 
irritable  vagus  is  alternately  stimulated  and  depressed,  and  so  from  the  pace- 
maker flow  impulses  which  vary  in  the  time  interval  of  their  discharge.  Thus 
the  pulse-rate,  upon  palpation  of  the  artery,  is  found  to  vary  during  the  respira- 
tory phases.  In  adults  sinus  arhythmia  is  indicative  of  vagus  instability. 
This  type  of  arrhythmia  is  normal  in  the  young,  while  in  adults  it  is  of  little 
diagnostic  or  prognostic  importance.  It  is  purely  a  vagus  nerve  condition 
and  has  practically  no  effect  upon  the  heart  itself. 

EXTRASYSTOLE 

(a)  Intermittent  heart-beat.  This  signifies  a  premature  contraction  gen- 
erally arising  in  the  auricle  or  the  ventricle,  and  the  response  of  the  heart  to 
this  impulse.     This  response  occurs  at  irregular  intervals  in  most  of  the  cases, 

'  An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  recent  years  upon  the  cardiac 
irregularities  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  electrocardiograph.  Consequently,  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  literature  to  which  reference  might  be  made.  Th.  Lewis  has  sum- 
marized a  larse  part  of  this  in  his  excellent  books-— 7*^6  Meehanitm  of  the  Heartrbe(U 
and  Clinical  Disorders  of  the  Heart-beat  (Shaw  &  Sons,  London).  To  these  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  subject  than  is  possible  in  a  text-book 
of  this  character. 
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aairrcs  that  contraction  can  again  be  pioducccL    On  the  oilier  ln(' 

contractions  arising  in  the  auride  are  fbPowed  fay  ininiiiiiiii  i»* 

«» this  ventride  alwajys  responds  to  auxicalar  contractioiiB  pkced  ii  a 

The  auricular  eztrasystole  is  followed  by  a  pauae  wUch  pha  ffai 

nit«dfiic  l'^^  ^'  however,  not  equivalent  to  two  Ml  cyeka  of  die  wmad 
5(g(llM  as  b  the  ventricular  ectraqystole  with  its  pgw»wli»g  boat  ^Mriod  d 
JfaMAanee). 

1I»  various  forms  of  ariiythmia  described  bdow  are  due  to  Ilia  umuwaiB 
<4tlN8e  extrasystoles.    (6)  Twin  pulse  (oouried  beats,  alloriiiytluiiia).    Wha  • 
ipmi  beats  foUow  each  other  qui<^ly  (the  <fiastole  bemg  ahoitened),  aad  ffai  = 
MSt  two  not  so  quickly  (the  diastole  being  Imgthened),  wo  have  piodiioni  ffai 
wyims  bigeminus.    T^e  first  and  second  beats  may  be  of  eaual 
iriat  often  the  second  is  relatively  feeble.    This  is  best  detenmnea  by 
tm  cf  the  heart,  since  the  second  systolic  oonttaction  (of  die  venteide)  a^Tt 
iadeedy  be  so  weak  as  not  to  give  rise  to  a  palpaUe  beat  at  die  mist.    I  baie 
hfouendy  observed  the  pulsus  bigeminus  in  mitral  diswase      Widi  tenet  j 
la  tne  diastole,  the  approidmated  pulsations  may  be  in  bloelB  of  tinee  (pdm  \ 
trigeminus)  or  even  of  four  (pulsus  quadrigeminus). 

Etlolosy. — Baumgarten's  daasification  of  the  cauMB   of 
(quoted  by  Osier)  is  the  best,  and  is  here  given: 

(1)  Hiose  due  to  central — cerebral — causes,  dther  oigaiiic 
hemorrhage  or  concussion,  or,  more  commonly,  psychical  influ^ices. 

(2)  Reflex  influences,  such  as  produce  the  cardiac  irregularity  in  dty^xpat 
and  diseases  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys.    Fatigue  in  those  predi^jxised. 

(3)  Toxic  influences.  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  are  common  causes.  Various 
drugs,  as  digitalis,  belladonna,  and  aconite,  may  induce  it. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  heart  itself,  (a)  In  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Fatty,  pi^ 
mentary,  and  sclerotic  changes  have  been  described  in  caaes  of  this  sort 
(6)  Mural  changes  are  common  in  conditions  of  this  kind.  Kmple  dilatation, 
fatty  degeneration,  and  sclerosis  are  most  commonly  present.  In  eveiy  cue 
of  extrasystole,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  reflex  or  otherwise,  there  must,  of 
necessity,  be  some  pathologic  lesion  in  the  heart  or  its  nervous  mecfaanisoL 
A  high  blood-pressure  may  be  associated  with  extrasystoles. 

Excluding  sinus  arhythmia,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cardiac  irregularities 
art*  caused  by  extrasystoles. 

Symptoms. — Extrasystolic  arhythmia,  particularly  when  functional  or 
of  reflex  origin,  may  exist  for  many  years.  S^onptoms  referable  to  the  bent 
niay  bo  absent,  although  in  some  instances  the  extrasystole  causes  a  thud  to  be 
ex|>erienced,  or  the  feeling  as  if  the  heart  "had  turned  over";  a  feeling  of  empd- 
ness  in  the  region  of  the  pericardium  sometimes  follows  the  long  pause  of  the 
ventricular  extrasystoles. 

Diagnosis. — Palpation  and  auscultation  of  the  heart  while  examining  the 
pulse  are  matters  that  should  never  be  neglected  if  reliable  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  A  strip  of  tracing  from  the  radial  artery  will  suflice  to  show  whether 
the  extrasystole  is  auricular  or  ventricular  in  origin  by  measuring  the  di^^y^ 
between  the  beat  preceding  the  premature  combination  and  the  end  of  the  a* 
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trasystole.  In  ventricular  premature  contractions  the  distance  is  equivalent 
to  two  full  cycles;  in  auricular  premature  contractions  it  is  not.  The  electro- 
cardiograph will  locate  definitely  the  origin  of  the  extra  impulse,  whether 
from  auricle,  ventricle,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  heart. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  functional  extrasystole  or  that  of  reflex 
origin  from  that  due  to  more  or  less  grave  myocardial  disease.  Important 
information  is  supplied  by  carefully  .reviewing  the  varied  etiologic  factors 
and  close  observation  of  the  cardiac  symptoms.  Laubry  and  Harview  have 
made  a  study  of  the  modification  of  the  heart  rhythm  by  pressure  on  the  eye- 
ball, and  explain  the  way  in  which  this  effects  the  contraction  of  the  heart. 
It  was  found  in  one  case  in  which  repeated  examinations  failed  to  disclose 
organic  trouble  that  pressure  on  the  eyeballs  caused  the  heart  rhythm  to  change. 
The  oculocardiac  reflex  may  thus  elicit  symptoms  that  betray  organic  mischief 
otherwise  impossible  to  detect. 

The  prognosis  is  variable.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  was 
rejected  by  a  life  insurance  company  twenty-five  years  ago  on  account  of  oc- 
casional slight  extrasystolic  arhythmia,  though  he  is  still  in  active  business 
life.  When  the  myocardium  is  involved,  as  occurs  in  chronic  valvular  and 
coronary  disease,  the  prospect  is  gloomy ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  nervous 
in  origin  or  due  to  extracardial  causes,  the  course  pursued  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable. 

Treatment. — ^There  are  many  cases  of  the  more  benign  form  in  which  no 
treatment  is  required  apart  from  methodic,  physical  training  to  improve  the 
strength  of  the  heart  muscle  and  the  general  systemic  development.  Removal 
of  the  causal  forces — tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  indigestible  food-stuffs,  conditions 
acting  in  a  reflex  manner — must  be  executed  promptly.  There  are  no  drugs 
known  which  have  any  direct  influence  on  extrasystoles.  Digitalis  is  contra- 
indicated  if  given  for  any  direct  effect.  When  the  condition  is  associated  with 
changes  in  the  heart  structures,  cardiants,  in  addition  to  the  general  tonics, 
should  be  prescribed,  of  which  I  prefer  strychnin,  arsenic,  and  the  dried  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  combination.  Nitroglycerin  is  of  service  if  the  arterial  tension 
be  high.  If  the  arhythmia  be  associated  with  cardiac  dilatation,  digitalis 
should  be  employed.  If  in  functional  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  predominating 
neurotic  element,  the  subjoined  formula  has  been  useful  in  my  hands: 

I^.     Strychnin  sulph.,  gr.  j       (0.065); 

Zinci  valeratis, 

Ferri  valeratis,  ad  gr.  xxx  (2.0). 

M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  xxx. 
Sig.  One  after  each  meal. 

AURICULAR   FIBRILLATION 

Definition. — A  condition  due  to  abnormal  impulses  arising  in  different 
auricular  areas,  and  replacing  the  normal  regular  stimulus  which  is  produced 
by  a  single  area. 

The  condition  is  closely  connected  with  extrasystoles,  auricular  flutter, 
and  heart-block.  Tlie  systoles  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  do  not  follow  one 
another  regularly.  The  ventricle  receives  instead  of  an  abnormal  stimulus 
or  impulse,  as  in  extrasystole,  a  variety  of  impulses,  and  in  endeavering  to 
respond  to  these  "increases  its  rate,  and  its  contraction  becomes  entirely  ir- 
regular" (Tulley).  There  are  no  constant  or  definite  morbid  lesions,  and  in 
some  of  the  cases  appan»ntly  nothing  abnormal  is  noted.  Certain  microscopic 
changes  in  the  auricular  tissue  are  most  commonly  met  with — e,  g,,  atrophy 
of  the  muscle  cells  and  a  diffuse  fibrosis. 
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Etiology. — Lewis'  analysis  of  126  cases  showed  an  antecedent  histoiy  d 
either  rheumatism  or  chorea  in  70  per  cent.  Among  non-rheumatic  subjects 
it  was  more  frequent  in  males  than  females,  and  was  commonest  in  advanced 
life.  In  the  rheumatic  type  the  vast  majority  of  patients  are  from  twenty  to 
fifty  years  of  age.  Of  Lewis'  series  of  fibrillating  cases,  52  per  cent,  presented 
mitral  stenosis.  Other  cardiovascular  conditions  with  which  fibrillation  is 
associated  are  mitral  regurgitation,  aortic  disease  (rare),  myocarditis,  and 
interstitial  nephritis. 

Auricular  fibrillation  constitutes  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  various  arhythmias 
seen  in  a  general  medical  ward. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  general,  the  ventricular  rate  \ma 
from  100  to  160.  With  normal  conduction  the  rate  may  reach  200  or  over 
(delirium  cordis),  while  impairment  of  this  function  may  reduce  it  to  40  or 
even  less.  An  accurate  diagnosis  requires  the  use  of  the  electrocardiogr^ih. 
Graphic  curves,  both  arterial  and  venous,  show  an  irregular  succession  of 
strong  and  weak  contractions.  The  ventricular  form  of  venous  pulse  is  pres- 
ent, and  is  also  found  in  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Auricular  fibrillation  is  usually  recognizable  by  clinical  obser^'ation. 
The  pulse  is  rapid,  usually  over  120  per  minute,  and  absolutely  irregular  in 
force,  rate,  and  volume.  The  irregularity  of  rate  and  force  is  best  appreciated 
by  the  stethoscope  at  the  apex.  The  successive  pulse-waves  are  so  irregular 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  blood-pressure. 
Various  methods  (e.  g.,  Janeway's  average  pressure;  pulse  deficit  method) 
of  taking  the  blood-pressure  have  been  recommended  to  secure  information  of 
functional  ability  of  the  heart.  The  associated  phenomena  and  cardiovascuhr 
lesions,  often  grave  and  indicating  cardiac  failure,  are  of  great  diagnostic 
import. 

From  other  forms  of  arhythmia,  such  as  extrasystoles  and  partial  heart- 
block,  auricular  fibrillation  is  distinguishable  by  its  greater  persistence,  by 
the  effect  of  exercise,  which  increases  the  irregularity  of  the  latter  while  it 
tends  to  remove  that  of  the  former.  Similarly,  drugs  of  the  belladonna  group 
aggravate  fibrillation  and  diminish  partial  functional  heart-block.  The 
presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  generally  vanishes  in  auricular  fibril- 
lation, hut  not  invariably  (Talley). 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  associated  conditions,  the  ventricular 
rate  (the  slower  the  rate,  the  better  the  prognosis),  and  the  resjjonse  to  treai- 
raent.  If  the  patient  is  willing  not  to  make  any  unwonted  exertion,  a  guardedly 
favorable  prognosis  is  permissible  in  many  cases.  One  of  the  authors  has 
studied  a  case  in  whom  the  fibrillation  apparently  persisted  for  twenty  years. 

Treatment. — Rest  is  an  important  item  of  treatment.  Digitalis  act? 
most  satisfactorily.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  Mackenzie  says  it  acts  almost 
as  a  specific,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  splendid  results  achieved  from  its  use 
digitalis  has  secured  the  reputation  it  enjoys  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  ci>n- 
ditions.  It  acts  by  producing  a  block  in  the  bundle  of  His  which  checks  the 
numerous  ventricular  stinuili  from  the  auricle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of 
advanced  myocardial  degeneration  tliis  drug  may  fail.  The  rate  of  the  pulse 
serves  as  a  guide  to  its  administration,  and  when  normal  again  for  the  individual 
it  should  he  discontinued.  Bohan  and  others  laud  strophanthin,  giving  |-^ 
grain  intravenously  every  four  to  seven  days.  The  hygienic  and  dietetic  details 
are  (juite  similar  to  those  reconmiended  in  chronic  vahailitis   (ride  supmK 
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AURICULAR   FLUTTER 

This  term  implies  extremely  rapid  action  of  the  auricle  in  response  to 
new,  rhythmic,  and  pathologic  impulses,  the  rate  being  usually  between  200 
and  330.  The  condition  is  closely  related  to  auricular  fibrillation  and  tachy- 
cardia of  less  rapid  rate.  It  is  always  associated  with  heart-block,  .as  it  is 
impossible  for  all  the  auricular  beats  to  get  through  the  auriculoventricular 
bundle  to  cause  ventricular  contractions.  It  may  be  paroxysmal  in  character. 
In  general,  the  ventricular  rate  is  either  one-half  or  one-fourth  that  of  the  auricle 
(heart-block),  or  the  impulse  to  the  ventricle  may  be  quite  irregular.  Tall- 
man^  has  studied  58  cases  and  demonstrated  three  different  types:  (1)  flutter  in 
an  apparently  normal  heart;  (2)  auricular  flutter  supervening  during  the  course 
of  chronic  heart  disease;  (3)  auricular  flutter  preceded  by  partial  and  complete 
heart-block.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  clinical  findings  are  of  no  avail 
in  making  the  diagnosis;  the  electrocardiograph  is  necessary.  Fulton*  reports  a 
case  of  paroxysmal  type  lasting  seven  years,  with  progressive  improvement. 
Digitalis  should  be  employed  in  the  treatment,  because  if  persisted  in  the  auricles 
will  go  into  fibrillation,  which  will  cease  when  the  drug  is  withdrawn  and  normal 
rhythm  will  appear  (Lewis). 

As  a  rule,  with  the  showing  of  the  ventricular  rate  the  indications  of  flutter 
quickly  disappear. 

HEART-BLCX3C 

(Adams* Stokes  Syndrome) 

The  syndrome  known  by  the  above  name  was  first  recognized  by  Adams 
(1827),  although  more  accurately  described  later  by  Stokes  (1846).  It  is 
characterized  clinically  by  bradycardia,  vertigo,  syncope,  and  auricular  im- 
pulses in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  The  Adams-Stokes  syndrome  may  rarely  be 
absent  in  fatal  cases.  While  most  common  among  adults,  Frank  and  Polak 
observed  a  case  in  a  girl  of  two  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

Physiologic  Pathology. — Physiologists  have  conclusively  shown  that 
the  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  heart  have  as  their  basis  a  stimulus  con- 
ducted not  from  nerve-centers  of  the  organ,  but  from  the  sinus  region  to  the 
auricle  and  ventricle.  Gaskell's  experiment  elucidates  the  pathogenesis  of 
the  condition  in  man ;  he  showed  that  constriction  of  the  circular  layer  of  muscle 
at  the  auriculoventricular  junction  in  the  heart  of  tortoises  causes  a  cessation 
of  the  rhythmic  action  of  the  heart  so  that  the  auricles  and  ventricles  become 
independent  in  their  contractions,  the  former  beating  more  rapidly  than  the 
latter.  The  impulse  in  the  human  subject  flows  through  a  bundle  of  neuro- 
muscular tissue  extending  from  the  right  side  of  the  interauricular  septum  to 
the  interventricular  septum  just  below  the  para  membranacea;  it  is  approxi- 
mately 18  mm.  long,  2  mm.  broad,  and  1.5  mm.  thick.  Now,  if  this  pathway 
for  the  impulse  is  blocked  the  phenomena  of  Adams-Stokes  disease  may  be  pro- 
duced. Erlanger  has  been  able  to  gradually  compress  the  bundle  of  His  and 
bring  about  varying  degrees  of  heart-block:  e.  g.,&t  first  there  occurs  an  oc- 
casional failure  of  ventricular  contraction,  then  a  ratio  of  auricular  to  ventricular 
beats  of  2  to  1,  3  to  1,  4  to  1  (partial  block),  and  finally  complete  block  when 
the  ventricles  contract  slowly  and  independently  of  the  auricular  rhythm. 
On  the  other  hand,  mild  cases  of  partial  block  exist  in  which  there  is  simply  a 
delay  in  transmission  of  the  auricular  impulse  through  His'  bundle  to  the  ven- 
tricle (delayed  conduction  time — prolonged  a-v  interval). 

» Northwest  Mrd.,  1916,  xv.  No.  6. 

'  "Auricular  Flutter,"  reaa  by  Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton  before  the  Amer,  CUmat.  Assoc., 
May  6,  1913. 
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Various  pathologic  changes  in  the  bundle  of  His  have  been  found  post- 
mortem, thus  confirming  the  results  of  physiologic  experiment.  For  example. 
Stengel  found  an  atheromatous  patch  over  the  bundle  of  His;  Ash  ton,  Xorris, 
and  Laveson  and  others  a  gummatous  involvement  of  this  structure,  while 
Walter  James*  noted  recent  ulceration.  Temporary  and  incomplete  keari- 
block  has  been  noted  in  certain  acute  infections  (typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
influenza,  pneumonia,  and  others)  and  in  the  fibroid  heart.  It  may  also  foUow 
the  prolonged  use  of  digitalis. 

Symptoms. — ^The  important  features  are:  (a)  Bradycardia,  (6)  cerebnl 
attacks,  and  (c)  visible  auricular  pulsation  of  the  cervical  veins. 

(a)  Bradycardia — the  slow  pulse  is  a  persistent  feature  in  most  cases,  but 
it  may  be  paroxysmal.  The  rate  falls  to  40,  30,  20,  or  even  less  beats  per 
minute,  and  it  often  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  normal  for  the  sufferer. 
The  pulse  is  scarcely  influenced  by  exercise  or  drugs  that  quicken  the  bean 
action.  Arhythmia  of  the  ventricular  contractions  may  be  noted,  but  is  not 
common. 

(6)  We  often  observe  a  2  to  1  or  3  to  1  rhythm  on  comparing  the  auricular 
impulses  as  noted  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  with  the  ventricular  systole.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  former  fail  to  cross  the  bundle  of  His.  Feeble 
auricular  sounds  may  be  heard,  when  the  ventricle  fa  in  asystole.  The  bfc)od- 
pressure  is  notably  increased  (De  Renzi). 

(c)  The  cerebral  attacks  consfat  principally  of  vertigo,  which  is  usually 
momentary,  syncopic,  rarely  convulsive  seizures,  and  pseudo-apoplectifwrn 
attacks.  The  attacks  of  unconsciousness  may  prove  fatal.  Heart-block  fa  not 
necessarily  associated  with  Stokes-Adams'  phenomena  (syncopal  attacb). 
On  the  contrary,  most  cases  of  heart-block  do  not  have  the  seizures. 

Renal  changes  and  albuminuria  have  been  observed. 

Diagnosis. — Bradycardia  must  be  dfatingufahed  from  Adams-Stokcs 
disease.  The  former  is  characterized  by  a  pulse  below  48  beats  p)er  minute. 
with  corresponding  slowness  of  the  systole  and  the  auricular  impulse,  and  it 
has  a  different  etiology  {vidr  ante).  Doubtless,  atypical  cases  of  the  Adam?- 
Stokcs  syndrome  occur,  due  to  slight  degenerative  changes  in  the  hundle  of 
His,  and  these  may  exist  for  years  before  the  clinical  picture  becomes  typical. 
KruiTihhaar  reports  a  case  of  transient  attacks  of  heart-block  in  which  the  ridit 
branch  of  the  bundle  of  His  was  found  completely  obliterated;  this  condition 
alternated  with  normal  pulse.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  bundle  of 
His  shows  no  pathologic  changes  (Edes  and  Councilman). 

Rrrurring  cxfrasi/Mc,  simulating  heart-block,  may  be  due  to  hyper- 
rhythinieity  of  the  atrioventricular  bundle  and  not  due  to  blocking  of  thi- 
stricture  (funcfionnl  varicfy).  H<Te  there  occurs  a  forcible  venous  pulsation  in 
tlie  neck  "without  either  a  radial  pulse  or  a  discoverable  pulsation  in  tlif 
innominate  artery"  (James).  Seven  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the  literaturf-- 
Chirac  and  Pezzi  invite  attention  to  contraction  of  the  auricle  coincidenth 
with  tin-  first  part  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  causing  a  explosive  fir^i 
sound,  which  testifies  to  total  heart-block  if  the  ventricle  lx»at  is  regular. 

The  prognosis  is  grave  in  eas<\s  showing  persistent  heart -blo<-k  of  hi>:h 
gra<le.  In  young  patients,  whose  heart  nmscle  is  functionally  efTicient,  the 
prognosis  is  usually  good.     The  functional  form  gives  a  favorable  prognosis. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  rest  in  bed  and  in  overcoming  the  feehle 
eon(htion  of  the  circulation  by  free  stimulation.  In  cases  presumably  duv  !<• 
syphilis,  the  iochds  in  massive  doses  should  be  given.  In  the  functional  f(»nii. 
atroj)in  changes  the  ratio  hetwecMi  auricular  and  ventricular  beat,  so  as  to  caUM* 

>  Amcr.  Jour.  .!/<//.  Sci.,  October.  10()8. 

-  See  I'cp]><r  and  Au>tin,  Artitr.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.f  May,  1912,  p  716. 
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the  heart-block  to  disappear.  During  the  syncopal  attacks  but  little  can  be 
done  for  the  patient,  though  nearly  every  type  of  drug  which  has  any  effect  on 
the  heart,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  recommended. 

PAROXYSMAL   TACHYCARDIA 

Definition. — A  condition  characterized  by  the  abrupt  onset  of  extremely 
rapid  heart  rate  as  a  result  of  "new,  rhythmic,  and  pathologic  impulses" 
(Th.  Lewis). 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — In  the  few  cases  that  have  come  to  autopsy, 
fibrosis  of  the  heart  wall  has  been  the  most  frequent  finding.  Nerve  lesions 
have  been  found  at  times,  but  it  is  questionable  if  they  have  had  any  direct 
association  with  the  condition.  In  regard  to  etiology,  males  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  females.  The  condition  may  occur  in  any  decade  of 
life  after  the  first.  Rheumatic  fever  occasionally  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
these  patients,  and  at  times  mitral  stenosb  or  myocardial  degeneration  is 
associated  with  it. 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  produced  in  the  following  manner:  Normally, 
rhythmic  impulses  arise  at  the  so-called  "pace-maker"  of  the  heart,  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricle.  At  times  an 
abnormal  focus  of  impulse  formation  arises  in  the  heart  wall,  usually  the  auricle, 
from  which  rhythmic  impulses  are  sent  out  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  usual 
pace-maker  rate,  and  which  "dominate  the  movements  of  the  whole  heart." 
Lewis  says  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  regular  series  of  premature  beats. 
As  a  result  of  these  new  formed  impulses  there  is  a  sudden  and  marked  increase 
in  the  heart  rate. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  in  most  instances  of  the  complaint 
is  made  up  of  recurring  paroxysms  of  heart  hurry.  These  attacks  may  come 
suddenly  without  prodromes.  If  the  latter  occur,  they  consist  of  vertigo, 
tinnitus,  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  and  sometimes  a  "heart-flop"  due  to 
extrasystole.  The  "flop,"  however,  more  commonly  ends  the  paroxysm. 
With  the  onset  of  the  paroxysms  the  cardiac  movements  leap  to  150,  175,  200, 
and  250,  or  even  to  300  beats  per  minute.  The  ptJse  is  feeble,  small,  readily 
compressible,  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  irregular.  Rarely  it  is  full, 
strong,  and  of  good  tension.  The  respiration  may  or  may  not  be  increased 
in  frequency,  but  dyspnea  is  not  common.  At  first  pale,  the  skin  soon  be- 
comes flushed,  and  the  countenance  may  wear  an  anxious  expression;  but 
unless  "palpitation"  is  associated  there  are  no  symptoms  present  that  denote 
an  intense  degree  of  suffering.  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of 
palpitation,  or  there  may  be  a  sense  of  slowing  of  the  heart,  when  in  reality 
the  cardiac  contractions  may  be  increased  to  200  or  more;  this  is  typical  tacky- 
cardia.  Gallavardin  claims  that  the  temperature  is  liable  to  be  higher  and  the 
tachycardia  more  pronounced  in  the  early  morning  than  in  the  afternoon. 
In  a  chlorotic  girl  I  found  that  the  pulse-rate  increased  from  the  normal 
rate  to  200  l)eats,  and  lasted  for  a  few  minutes  at  each  visit  to  my  office.  H. 
C.  Wood  reports  a  case  occurring  in  a  physician  eighty-six  years  of  age,  who 
has  had  attacks  since  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  pulse  rising  quickly  to  200 
beats  per  minute. 

Physical  Signs. — A  diffuse,  rapid,  and  regular  impulse  may  be  observed 
on  inspectioji  and  palpation^  but  seldom  is  there  an  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
The  sounds  are  slightly  modified,  the  first  being  accentuated  and  the  second 
aortic  diminished  in  intensity,  owing  to  the  lessened  amount  of  blood  thrown 
into  the  aorta  with  each  systole;  the  intensity  of  the  second  pulmonic,  however, 
may  l)e  increased.     An  apical  systolic  murmur  is  occasionally  audible.     The 
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carotids   pulsate,  and   on  ausculting  over  them  a  murmur  is  sometuno 
heard. 

Diagnosis. — I  would  restate  the  fact  that  a  high  pulse-rate  (200  or  ovrr  a 
minute)  and  an  absence  or  only  a  slight  sense  of  palpitation  or  rapid  b^&n 
action  are  the  distinctive  features  of  tachycardia.  In  palpitation  (previoa^^lv 
considered)  the  pulse-rate  is  not  usually  so  high,  while  the  associated  phenomKia 
of  dyspnea,  precordial  constriction,  smothering,  and  painful  anxiety  are  cor- 
respondingly more  pronounced. 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  no  serious  impairment  of  the  gen- 
eral health  follows,  though  the  course  is  exceedingly  chronic  and  recovene^ 
are  comparatively  rare.  At  times  death  occurs  duiring  a  paroxysm.  Tbf 
duration  of  tachycardia  varies  from  one  to  two  or  more  decades. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  advanced  for  Palpitation 
(vide  p.  656).  Fairbrother  has  cut  short  the  paroxysm  in  his  own  case  by  either 
walking  or  an  exercise  like  a  girl  skipping  the  rope.  An  abdominal  binder, 
with  a  view  to  emptying  the  splanchnic  vessels,  may  reduce  the  exce8si\f 
rate  of  the  heart.  The  attacks  can  sometimes  be  averted  by  the  taking  (4 
ice-water  or  strong  coffee.  Villacorta  states  that  to  abort  the  attack  we  ciu) 
compress  the  pneumogastric  or  apply  electric  stimulation.  The  patient  should 
be  made  to  recline  and  take  deep  breaths,  holding  the  lungs  full  of  air  for  a 
few  moments,  or  pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  eyeballs. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  treatment,  if  the  attack  cannot  be  cut  abort,  is 
to  support  the  heart  with  some  stimulant,  such  as  digitalis,  especially  if  a  demon- 
strable organic  lesion  be  present.  Following  the  attack  efforts  must  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  to  find  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack 
when  possible.    An  abdominal  belt  is  advised  by  Lewis. 

PULSUS  ALTERNANS 

This  is  an  irregularity  in  which  the  ventricular  discharge  varies  in  {am 
with  alternate  heart-beats,  the  rhythm  being  undisturbed.  The  condition  is 
found,  as  a  rule,  in  hearts  which  are  extremely  rapid  or  markedly  injured. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  extremely  rare,  but  White,*  of  Boston,  has 
shown  in  his  electrocardiographic  work  that  it  is  a  relatively  common  dinicd 
condition.  Pulsus  altemans  is  of  serious  prognostic  import.  Thus  White 
found  in  his  series  of  71  cases,  25  dying  within  the  first  ten  months  they  were 
under  observation.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  was  a  constant  finding,  while 
arteriosclerosis  and  hypertension  were  common.  Unfortunately,  the  arhjth- 
mia,  though  of  great  prognostic  and  diagnostic  importance,  is  rarely  recognis- 
able by  ordinary  clinical  methods,  graphic  methods  being  necessary  except 
in  marked  cases. 


ANGINA  PECTORIS 

(Stenocardia^  Breaat^pang) 

Definition. — ^A  paroxysm  of  violent  precordial  pain  extending  into  the 
neck,  back,  and  left  arm,  and  at  times  attended  by  a  sense  of  impending  death. 
It  scarcely  deserves  to  be  classified  as  a  separate  disease,  being  merely  s>tdj>- 
tomatic  of  either  cardiac  or  aortic  lesions. 

Pathology. — It  is  claimed  to  be  a  neurosis  affecting  the  cardiac  sensor}' 
filaments  that  are  given  off  chiefly  from  the  pneumogastric,  and  in  many  cases 

» Amer.  Jour,  Med.  5ci.,  1915,  cl,  82. 

'  "Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  Including  Angina  Pectoris,"  McMillan  A  Co.,  New  Ydt 
and  London. 
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the  vasomotor  apparatus  is  also  involved.  Allbutt,'  in  his  delightful  and  stimu- 
lating exposition  on  arteriosclerosis  and  angina  pectoris,  holds  that  the  symp- 
toms owe  their  origin  to  disease  in  the  aorta — acute  and  chronic  aortitis. 
Sudden  anemia  of  the  myocardium  consequent  upon  sclerosis  of  the  coronaries 
^'vascular  crisis")*  and  irritation  of  the  ganglia  and  sensory  nerves  explain 
its  origin  (Leube).  May^  suggests  chemical  change  in  the  myocardium  as  the 
stimulus  to  the  nerve-endings,  while  Bramwell  believes  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  left  ventricle,  due  to  a  sudden  strain  in  cases 
of  atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries,  to  be  the  cause.  By  others  it  is  held  that 
the  pain  is  due  to  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Heberden  first  made  the  ob- 
servation that  angina  is  essentially  a  vascular  pain,  and  showed  its  extracardiac 
origin. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  angina  unassociated  with  arterial  sclerosis,  hyper- 
trophy^ aortic  reffurgUation,  or  adherent  pericardium,  are  rarely  encountered. 
With  few  exceptions  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  and  coronaries  is  present,  and  pre- 
disposes to  the  condition.    This  view  receives  some  degree  of  color  from  the 
fact  that  angina  usually  occurs  after  the  fortieth  year,  and  principally  in  the 
male  sex.    Bramwell,  however,  analyzed  178  cases,  and  in  48,  or  26.9  per  cent., 
no  definite  lesions  were  detected  either  in  the  heart  or  aorta.     Angina  pectoris 
in  the  young  should  always  suggest  syphilis.     Anders  has  collected  270  cases 
from  the  literature,  of  which  26.5  per  cent,  gave  evidence  of  syphilis.    These 
figures  are  much  too  low,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Wassermann  test  in  250 
of  them,  dependence  being  placed  solely  on  the  history.     It  may  be  a  sequel 
of  influenza.     Dyspeptic  disturbances  may  aggravate  the  disease.    The  deter- 
mining factors  of  the  attack  are  undue  exertion  and  mental  emotion. 

Symptoms. — ^The  paroxysm  begins  quite  suddenly  during  the  action  of 
one  or  other  exciting  cause.  There  is  excruciating  pain  of  a  grip-like  character, 
affecting  the  entire  chest  and  rendering  the  body  motionless.  The  pain 
radiates  most  frequently  to  the  left  shoulder,  though  also  to  the  right,  and  thence 
to  the  back,  neck,  and  down  the  arms  to  the  fingers.  Not  less  agonizing  than 
the  pain  is  the  awful  sense  of  impending  death.  Coldness  and  numbness  of 
the  fingers  or  in  the  precordial  area  may  be  present.  The  countenance  is 
frequently  pale,  and  may  assume  a  leaden  hue,  and  is  usually  bathed  in  cold 
perspiration.  The  respirations  are  shallow  or  even  temporarily  arrested,  and 
the  patient's  anxiety  is  extreme.  The  hearVs  action  may  be  regular,  and  the 
arterial  tension  is  generally  increased  markedly,  though  in  many  cases  the  sys- 
tolic pressure  may  be  lowered  or  normal.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two  (rarely  it  lasts  for  hours),  and  after  the 
attack,  which  subsides  suddenly,  gaseous  eructations,  vomiting,  or  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  amount  of  clear  urine  may  occur.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
has  been  observed.  After  the  seizure  there  may  be  an  absence  of  signs,  and, 
though  there  is  weakness,  this  soon  disappears.  The  attack  may  recur  at  inter- 
vals varying  from  a  few  days  to  as  many  years. 

Varieties* — 1.  Angina  major,  or  severe  form,  in  which  arterial  disease 
l^  uniformly  present.  Its  subvarieties  are  thus  classified  by  Osier:  (a)  the 
fulminant  or  rapid  form  with  one  or  two  attacks  only,  or  sometimes  with  the 
condition  known  as  status  anginosus;  (6)  the  form  with  a  duration  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years  and  a  varying  number  of  attacks;  (c)  the  chronic  form,  last- 
inj:  upward  of  ten  years  with  a  varying  number  and  growing  intensity  of 
Attacks,  that,  for  instance,  of  John  Hunter,  whose  first  seizure  occurred 
t*^nt>*  years  before  his  death;  and  (d)  lastly,  the  small  group  of  cases  which 
tnay  last  for  months,  or  as  long  as  two  years,  with  attacks  of  great  severity, 
•nd  yet  may  completely  recover. 

^  Brit.  Med,  Jour.,  January  1,  1910. 
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2.  Angfiift  ndnor,  or  mild  tfum,  usuaUy  dMCribed  as  ''him  or 
angina/'  with  its  subgroups,  the  neurotic,  the  vasomotior  (Niithingfl),«ai  As 
toxic  forms.  Mackenzie,  among  others,  forably  protegtB  •gainst  "'-^  ' 
''pseiido-angina.''  He  maintains  that  angina  pectoris  is  an  cntttj 
iied  chiefly  by  severe  cardiac  pain  whidi  is  dependent  upon  lesion  of  the  knt ; 
and  blood-v^seb;  to  term  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  unaaanrialiJ  wfk  \ 
organic  heart  disease  as  pseudo-angina  is  but  a  confassion  of  ifnonnoe  ef  tfe  ^ 
real  nature  of  the  condition  whidi  may  ultimately  be  deteimmed  oslj  ky  a 
thorough  study  of  the  case. 

The  term  pseudo-angina  pectcMis  is  probably  a  misnnmwr  in  tiie  pmoK 
state  of  our  Imowledge,  and  apparoAtly  tjfmistl  cases  have  been  uhauied  t» 

merge  into  true  angina  pectoris  (AndersV    Itmustbeeonfessed  that 

with  hysteric  and  neurasthoiic  females,  in  whom  paratxysDis  of  diflhiae 

the  thoracic  region,  accompanied  by  restlessness  and  emotional 

and  lasting  from  one  to  several  hours,  occur.    These  eaaes»  hoiwevcr*  hsie 

iM>thing  in  common  with  angina  pectoris. 

Diagnosis.— The  characteristic  events  are  a  sudden,  mtenae  pain  in  lie 
substernal  and  left  parasternal  regioDs  with  maxlced  oonstrietion  of  the  thert^ 
the  peculiar  manner  of  radiation  of  the  pain,  and  the  fear  of  death.  Ie» 
diagnostic,  though  of  considerable  value,  are  the  brevity  of  the  attack  ^ 
sudden  cessation,  the  age  and  sex,  and  the  anxious,  moistened  IbaUirs.  Time 
are  light  forms,  in  wluch  one  or  more  of  the  diagnostic  phencmifaa  alMyve 
described  are  absent.  If  they  occur  between  the  ages  of  forty  sod  sixty  yesn 
in  persons  in  whom  either  arterial  sderosis  or  aortic  legutgitation  is  pwsait, 
this  disease  should  be  thou^t  of;  and  after  the  frrlnainn  of  certain  cywnphiett 
in  which  paroxysmal  pain  b  prominent,  sudi  as  gastralgia,  inteiooatel  neuaigpBr 
and  locomotor  ataxia,  the  diagnosis  dF  angina  becomes  reasonably  certain. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  yet  uncertain.  When  the  arteries  are  mariDedlf 
sclerosed  (particularly  the  coronaries)  life  is  often  suddenly  tenmnated. 
Occasionally  the  suiTerer  dies  of  s3moope.  The  nature  of  the  causal  and  ss* 
sociated  lesions  must  be  considered,  e,  g.,  when  it  accompanies  aortic  incompe- 
tency the  prospect  of  life  is  bad.  In  the  vasomotor  angina  of  Nothnagd  tbe 
outlook  is  less  grave. 

Treatment. — Prevention  of  the  attacks  in  persons  who  are  subject  to 
them  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  exciting  factors  are  to  be  avoided 
The  patient  should  be  instructed  to  carry  constantly  such  agents  as  nitro- 
glycerin and  amyl  nitrite  perles  (strength  3  to  5  drops),  and  instructed  how 
to  use  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  must  be  prompt  and  energetic,  though  carefully 
conducted,  amyl  nitrite  being  inhaled  at  once  from  a  handkerchief  in  doses 
of  3  to  5  drops  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  patient  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  cool  apartment  at  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  restriction  of 
food.  Locally,  the  use  of  the  ice-bag  may  prove  efficacious  and  should  be  tried 
at  first.  Rarely,  hot  applications  (hot  cloths  or  sinapisms)  give  better  results 
than  cold.  If  the  pain  is  not  controlled  promptly  by  this  method,  the  nitrite 
should  l>e  reinforced  by  the  h>T)odermic  injection  of  morphin  (gr.  J — 0.020) 
combined  with  atropin  (gr.  T^Tp— 0.0005).  This  usually  brings  speedy  relief, 
and  is  best  suited  to  those  instances  in  which  there  is  no  increase  of  arterisi 
tension.  In  cases  exhibiting  high  arterial  tension  the  spirits  of  nitroglyceriii, 
hypodermically,  should  be  employed  (dose  njjj — 0.065,  to  be  repeated  once  in 
a  minute  if  needful).    Soca^  suggests  a  detoxicating  treatment  consisting  of  a 

* '' Angina  Pectoris,  True  and  False,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc^  November  3.  1906. 
*  Arch.  d.  mat.  du  ctBur.f  August,  1905,  p.  237,  and  Joiar,  Amer,  Med.  Anoe.^  Deom- 
ber  18,  1915,  p.  2166. 
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special  diet  (first  milk  only  for  one  to  three  weeks,  then  cereals  and  vegetables 
are  added,  finally  eggs  and  a  small  amount  of  meat  are  allowed)  and  diuretics, 
as  theobromin. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  aim  should  be  not  only  to 
obviate  the  action  of  the  exciting  causes,  but  also  to  overcome  any  predisposing 
influences  that  may  exist.  Prolonged  rest  in  bed  should  be  enjoined  in  true 
organic  cases,  and  in  those  who  cannot  walk  without  pain.  Excesssive  tobacco 
smoking  must  be  discontinued.  Schott*  prefers  baths  (effervescent)  and  pas- 
sive movements  to  drugs  or  other  methods.  Passive  movements  alone  should 
first  be  performed  by  an  assistant,  but  later  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
patient.  In  cases  in  which  the  arterial  tension  is  habitually  exalted,  nitro^ 
glycerin  in  increasing  doses  is  to  be  used  perseveringly,  beginning  with  njy 
(0.005)  and  increasing  by  irjy  (0.065)  every  five  or  six  days  until  the  physiologic 
effects  are  produced.  Sodium  nitrate  may  be  employed  alternately  with  the 
nitroglycerin,  the  dose  being  gr.  j  to  iij  (0.065-0.18)  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Says  Kohn,^  to  ward  off  attacks  theobromin  has  fully  established  its  eflScacy. 
Marked  arterial  sclerosis,  particularly  if  there  be  a  syphilitic  history,  is  favorably 
influenced  by  a  long  course  of  potassium  iodid.  In  cases  in  which  there  is 
quick  recurrence,  sodium  nitrite  in  2i-gr.  tablets  (dose,  1  to  4  tablets)  is  recom- 
mended. Allbutt  lauds — (a)  the  high-frequency  current,  and  (6)  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus.  When  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
excessive,  I  use  the  following: 

I^.     Sodii  bromidi,  3iv  (16.0); 

Tinct.  aconiti,  itrI    (3.3); 

Elix.  aromatici,         q.  s.  ad  fjiij  (90.0). — ^M. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

It  may  be  omitted  at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
presence  of  a  gouty  diathesis  would  call  for  special  treatment.  Dyspeptic 
troubles  should  be  rectified.  For  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  Allbutt  advises  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid  alternately.  Venesection  may  be 
employed  in  high  arterial  tension. 


IV.    CONGENITAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART 

These  result  from  two  leading  causes:  (1)  Arrested  development,  and  (2) 
fetal  endocarditis.  Occasionally,  both  these  factors  are  operative.  It  is 
not  infrequently  found  in  patients  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 

(1)  Arrested  development  may  produce  a  great  variety  of  anomalies: 
(a)  Acardia,  absence  of  the  organ.  (6)  Cor  biloculare,  or  reptilian  heart,  in 
which  the  septum  l)otween  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  absent,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  chaml)ers  to  two.  (r)  Absence  of  the  interventricvlar  septum, 
the  heart  consisting  of  three  chambers  (cor  triloculare),  (d)  Patency,  or  in- 
€om})lde  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale.  Persistence  of  the  foramen  is,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  associated  with  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  valve,  though  it 
may  be  solitary,  (e)  An  anomaly  known  as  ectopia  cordis- deserves  mention. 
The  sternum  is  usually  divided  vertically,  and  the  heart  is  either  entirely  ex- 
posed or  l)eating  just  beneath  the  skin  in  the  cardiac,  thoracic,  or  abdominal 

»  Med.  Record,  March  11,  1899.  « Berliner,  klin,  Wochen,,  May  17,  1915. 
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region.  The  most  common  form  of  malposition,  however,  «  lU-jtmeatiia 
{vide  supra,  misplacement,  p.  65p5).  (/)  Anomalies  of  the  taim.  There  taaj 
be  either  a  numerical  inerease  or  decrease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  purtinikrif 
the  segments  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonaO'  ofifit**- 
Supernumerary  segments  are  usually  rudimentary. 

(2)  Fetal  Gndocarditis. — The  valve  lesions  originating  during  fetal  life 
are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  right  side.  They  may  occur  at  (be  piil> 
monic,  the  aortic,  or  the  a uriculo ventricular  orifices-  The  changes  «re  of 
the  sclerotic  form.  The  leaflets  present  smooth,  thickened,  and  contracUd 
borders.  Union  of  the  mitral  segments  is  common,  and  the  chor<l«T  are  oftM 
thickened  and  contracted. 

The  most  frequent  congenital  valvular  lesion  is  stenosis  of  t&e  pobno- 
nary  orifice  as  the  result  of  chronic  endocarditis.  Rarely,  it  is  due  directly 
to  defective  development,  and  perhaps  more  rarely  still  to  endocarditi*  vrr- 
rucosa.  Pulmonic  constriction  of  antenatal  origin  may  be  an  associated  lesioQ 
in  other  forms  of  vahular  disease  in  the  young  adult.  With  stenosis  at  this 
orifice,  there  usually  coexist  stenosis  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  veotriclr, 
an  open  foramen  ovale,  and  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus;  according  to  Peacock, 
"in  86  per  cent,  of  the  patients  with  congenital  heart  disease  living  beyond  the 
twelfth  year  the  lesion  is  at  this  orifice."  Atresia  of  the  pnlmonair  orifiee 
occurs,  though  rarely. 

At  the  tricuspid  orifice  there  may  be  stenosis  or  contraction  of  the  vbIitr. 
producing  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  Similar  lesions  of  the  aortic 
orifice  are  infrequent.  Congenita  mitral  disease  occurs  only  exceptionally; 
il  is  usually  associated  with  tricuspid  stenosis.  Boys  are  more  liable  to  con- 
genital affection  of  the  heart  than  girls. 

Symptoms. ^ — There  is  a  constant  and  striking  symptom  in  congenital 
heart  disease — cyanosis.  The  tint  of  skin  observed  is  variable,  being  at  one 
rime  a  general  duskiness,  at  another  a  deep  ^Holet,  and  rarely  almost  black. 
This  coloration  is  noted  about  the  lips  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
the  nostrils,  conjunctive,  the  fingers,  toes,  and  lobules  of  the  ears,  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  general,  tliough  it  maj'  be  a  local  condition.  The  tint  may  grow  le» 
distinct  when  the  child  is  in  perfect  repose  or  sleeping;  excitants  or  efforts 
at  coughing,  however,  increase  the  intensity  of  the  discoloration.  The  cyanotic 
hue  comes  on  almost  invariably  during  the  first  week  of  life.  The  fingen 
present  a  decidedly  clubbed  appearance,  and  the  nails  are  thickened  and  claw- 
like.  The  temperaiure  is  subnormal,  while  the  extremities  are  cool  to  the  feel. 
Dyspnea  on  exertion  and  cimgh  are  usual  concomitants.  Variot  reports  2 
cases,  namely,  interventricular  perforation  and  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Cyanosis  was  absent  from  one  case,  and  "this  disproves  the  two  lead- 
ing theories  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cyanosis — the  mLxture  of  the  two  bloods 
and  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation." 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  very  young  the  impulse  is  feeble,  the  permtnon- 
dulni'ss  is  increased,  especially  to  the  right,  and  a  loud  systolic  murmur  'a 
audible  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  When  the  auriculo ventricular  valves  arr 
the  seat  of  endocarditis,  the  murmur  may  be  apical.  In  pure  pnbnoiMiT' 
stenosis  the  second  sound  is  feeble. 

In  older  children  the  area  of  dtUnett  is  only  slightly  extended,  partkiilnl;^ 
to  the  left,  while  the  murmurs  heard  are  loud  and  often  mumcaL 

In  rare  instances  cer^ral  abscess  b  an  associated  conditioiL 
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Differential  Diagnosis. — 

Congenital  Lesions 

History  of  almost  constant  cyanosis^  be- 
ginning in  the  first  week  after  birth. 


Sli^t  enlargement  of  the  heart.  It  is  the 
right  ventricle  and  non-progressive. 

Loud  and  musical  murmurs  present,  au- 
dible over  upper  third  of  sternum,  with 
small  area  of  transmission  upward  and 
to  the  left;  second  sound  weak. 

Deficient  bodily  development. 

Mental  faculties  in  abeyance. 


Acquired  Lesions 

Not  so;  history  of  endocarditis  or  of 
rheumatism  or  other  complaints  in 
which  endocarditis  occurs  as  a  com- 
plication. 

Enlargement  marked,  frequently  involv- 
ins  the  left  ventricle,  and  progressive. 

Audible  over  apex  or  oase;  definite  large 
areas  of  transmission  Second  ^  sound 
frequently  accentuated. 

Bodily  development  good,  as  a  rule. 
Mental  faculties  normal. 


The  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave.  Many  succumb  within  a  few  days 
after  birth,  more  than  one-half  before  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  not  less 
than  three-fourths  before  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Few  survive  the  first 
decade  of  life,  and  fewer  still  reach  full  adolescence.  The  form  giving  the  most 
favorable  prognosis  is  pulmonary  stenosis  with  defective  septa.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  affections  of  the  lungs  (phthbis),  nerve  complaints  (convulsions). 

The  treatment  is,  in  the  main,  hygienic.  The  body  must  be  warmly 
clad.  The  diet  is  to  be  judiciously  arranged,  yet  liberal.  Gentle  exercise, 
when  it  can  be  taken,  is  valuable,  as  are  also  daily  spongings  of  the  surface 
followed  by  friction.  Special  therapeutic  indications  may  arise,  and  must  be 
met  in  accordance  with  general  principles. 


V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES 

ACUTE  AORTITIS 

Pathology. — The  morbid  changes  coincide  with  those  noted  in  acute 
endocarditis,  including  the  ulcerative  variety. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  not  clear,  but  the  condition  generally  follows 
the  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  miliary  tuberculosis). 
Alcoholism  and  syphilis  are  among  the  rarer  causes.  Various  micro-organisms 
have  been  discovered  to  be  causal  irritants.  Boinet  and  Romary  have  recently 
shown  that  in  experimentally  produced  aortitis  a  point  of  lessened  resistance 
(either  from  traumatism  or  other  previous  arterial  lesion)  is  necessary. 

The  symptoms  are  local  and  general.  Of  the  former,  diffuse  thoracic 
pain,  with  substernal  tenderness  under  pressure  and  cardiac  palpitation,  are 
the  chief.  The  pain  may  assume  the  type  of  true  angina  pectoris.  Among 
the  general  symptoms  a  moderate  febrile  movement  is  almost  constant.  In 
a  certain  percentage  of  cases  embolism  is  betrayed  by  the  usual  signs,  as  rigors, 
accompanied  by  a  steep  temperature-curve.  These  forms  are  analogous  to 
the  malignant  variety  of  endocarditis.  A  cardiac  murmur  may  be  heard  over 
the  base. 

Diagnosis. — All  that  the  best  clinicians  can  do  is  to  establish  a  probable 
diagnosis  even  in  the  presence  of  the  most  frankly  expressed  features  of  the 
affection.  From  acute  endocarditis,  aortitis  is  to  be  discriminated  by  its  diffuse 
pain  and  by  the  higher  seat  of  its  murmur. 

The  prognosis  is  serious,  owing  to  the  liability  to  infectious  emboli  and 
aneurysmal  dilatation  and  the  possibility  of  aortic  rupture. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  acute  endocarditis. 
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amined  182  patients  who  had  had  typhoid  from  one  month  to  eighteen  vein 
previously,  and  found  the  blood-pressure  in  all  cases  somewhat  high,  and  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  over  twenty  years  of  age  showed  palpable  arteries. 
Klotz's  experiments  indicate  that  diphtheritic  toxins  lead  to  medial  degenen- 
tion,  while  others — e,  g.,  typhoid  toxins — have  no  effect  on  this  coat,  but  in- 
duce a  primary  intimal  degeneration.  (2)  Exogenous  and  Endogenous  Toxins 
(chronic  alcoholism,  lead-poisoning,  gout,  diabetes,  obesity). — The  above 
toxic  agents  produce  their  effects  partly  by  their  direct  irritant  action  and 
partly  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  peripheral  vessels  and  thus  rabing 
the  arterial  pressure.  (3)  BrighVs  Disease, — There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
arteriosclerosis  is  secondary  to  Bright's  disease  (primary  arteriosclerotic 
kidney),  but  when  found  in  association  the  former  is  more  frequently  the 
primary  disease  than  the  latter.  The  two  diseases  may  develop  independendy 
of  one  another,  and  yet  simultaneously,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  a  cora- 
mon  cause.  (4)  Constant  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels ^  resulting  from  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking,  also  causes  arteriosclerosis.  (5)  Muscular  overstrain, 
which  augments  the  blood-pressure  while  at  the  same  time  obstructing  the 
peripheral  circulation,  is  a  leading  factor.  (6)  Herz  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  grief  and  worry.  (7)  The  main  causes  of  sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  mitral  disease  and  emphysema.  (8)  Experimentally  it  is  difiicuit  to  produce 
constantly  sclerotic  changes  in  the  arteries  by  the  various  methods  employed. 
Alcohol,  lead,  and  other  types  of  exogenous  toxins  fed  over  long  inter\'als  of 
time  may  or,  more  likely,  may  not  produce  arteriosclerosis.  Adrenalin  is 
said  to  cause  it  if  given  repeatedly.  The  Russian  school  claim  to  have  produced 
arterial  lesions  by  feeding  cholesterin.  Rep^eated  anaphylactic  shocks  produce 
arterial  changes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Bacterial  toxins,  notably  those 
extracted  from  staphylococci,  may  produce  it  if  given  over  a  p>eriod  of  time. 

No  matter  how  produced,  it  seems,  as  MacCallum  points  out,  that  the  con- 
tinuous or  frequently  rei)eated  action  of  the  toxins  of  a  chronic  infection  or 
a  chronic  intoxication  or  prolonged  vasomotor  irritation  or  stimulation  is 
resf)onfled  to  by  reparatory  processes  and  by  an  accumulation  of  fats  and  fatty 
acids  which  may  be  protective. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  may  he  latent  for  years;  or  it  may  l)e 
discovered  at  autopsy.  In  many  ca^es  the  earlier  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  neurasthenia,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  a  slowly  progrtvssive  failure 
of  the  general  nutrition.  The  accessible  peripheral  vessels  (radial,  tempoml. 
femoral,  and  brachial)  should  he  carefully  felt  when  the  presence  of  the  disease  i5 
suspect(Hl.  In  early  cases  the  artery  may  be  felt  as  a  thin  riblx>n-like  structure. 
In  developed  cases  the  walls  of  the  affected  artery  feel  hard,  and  the  puhf, 
owin^  to  increased  tension,  is  incompressible;  as  a  result  of  this  rigidity  of  the 
arterial  walls  the  decree  of  vascular  tension  is  difficult  of  estimation.  In 
marked  cases  the  pulse-wave  may  not  l)e  detectable  on  palpation.  Apiin.. 
th(»  inisiou  may  be  lii^rh,  and  yet  sclerosis  of  the  v(\ssel  wall  l>e  slight  or  absent. 
The  blood-pressure  is  hi^h,  as  a  rule,  in  arteriosclerosis,  depending  more  upon 
the  decree  of  sclerosis  of  X\w  smaller  vessels  than  the  larger  palpable  ones. 

Thr  increased  resistance  to  the  circulating  medium  (due  to  the  sclerf>>i5 
of  the  arterioles )  calls  forth  a  correspond injjly  increased  cardiac  action,  and  thus 
hypcrfrnphii  of  fhr  hfi  rrrifrirlr  is  engendered,  with  its  customary  .symptoms  anil 
si^ns.  including  the  ringing,  accentuated  second  sound.  The  balance  of  the 
eaniiovasenlar  forces  may  thus  be  niaintain<'d  for  a  long  period  of  time,  durinc 
which  the  health  of  tlie  patient  often  remains  unimpaired.  It  happens  somt*- 
tinies  that  hypertrophy  preponderates  and  veils  completely  the  symptoms  of 
arterioscl<Tosis.  In  elderly  p<Tsons  suffering  from  atheroma  the  first  stMmd 
is  often  surprisingly  feeble.     A  soft-blowing  systolic  basal  murmur  is  usually 
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indicative  of  aortitis,  frequently  syphilitic.  Myocardial  degenerations  fre- 
quently come  on  in  the  later  stages,  when  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  ac- 
companied by  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  and  marked  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 
may  supervene.  The  aorta  may  be  so  dilated  as  to  give  rise  to  an  abnormal 
area  of  dulness  in  the  upper  sternal  region.  Palpitation,  dyspnea  on  exertion, 
a  feeling  of  precordial  constriction,  and  light  febrile  attacks  are  not  uncommon. 
Angina  pectoris  is  an  infrequent  symptom  except  in  coronary  atheroma. 
Angina  abdominalis,  sudden  severe,  sharp  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  sclerotic  changes  in  the  splanchnic  vessels.  Spasm 
of  the  i)eripheral  vesseb  after  exercise  may  produce  severe  attacks  of  cramp- 
like pain,  relieved  by  rest.  In  the  leg  such  a  condition  is  known  as  intermittent 
claudication.  Certain  writers  have  emphasized  flatulence  and  other  gastro- 
intestinal features. 

It  cannot  be  stated  that  involvement  of  the  external  arteries  implies  a 
serious  involvement  of  the  aorta  and  its  main  branches.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  circumscribed  variety  is  not  attended  with  characteristic  alteration  of  the 
pulse.  The  pathologic,  and  particularly  the  clinical,  events  may  be  more 
pronounced  at  one  portion  of  the  body  than  at  otliers,  and  this  fact  has  given 
rise  to  several  distinct  or  special  types,  as  follows:  (a)  cerebral,  (h)  pulmonary, 
(c)  renal,  and  (rf)  peripheral  types. 

(a)  Cerebral  Type. — In  the  milder  grades  of  this  type  such  symptoms 
as  headache,  tinnitus,  vertigo,  syncopal  attacks,  and  local  palsies  are  variously 
blended  as  a  rule.  Especially  in  the  aged,  the  condition  is  apt  to  lead  to 
thrombosis  or  cerebral  embolism,  emboli  being  detached  from  the  aortic  area 
and  conveyed  to  the  brain,  with  the  development  subsequently  of  the  symp- 
toms of  anemic  softening  of  the  latter.  The  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  vessel 
walls  in  atheroma  renders  them  more  liable  to  rupture  than  normal  arteries, 
while  the  tension  is  much  increased.  Under  these  circumstances  the  danger 
from  cerebral  apoplexy  is  obvious.  In  persons  under  forty  apoplexy  is  prac- 
tically always  due  to  a  syphilitic  arteritis. 

(6)  Pulmonary  atheroma  is  con.sidered  in  its  clinical  relations  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

(c)  The  renal  type  includes  those  instances  of  kidney  lesion  that  are  as- 
sociated with,  precede,  or  follow  general  arteriosclerosis.  The  condition  is 
essentially  an  atrophic  nephritis  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  blood-supply 
to  the  organs  in  consequence  of  the  narrowed  lumen  of  the  renal  arteries. 

(d)  In  this  type  the  peripheral  arteries  become  obliterated  and  cause  starva- 
tion of  the  tissue,  with  resulting  cramps  and  even  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — Hardened  arteries,  increased  arterial  tension,  left  ventricular 
hypertrophy,  and  marked  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  form  a 
group  of  clinical  characters  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  It  may 
be  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy,  acute  cardiac  dilatation,  or  of  some  other 
such  accident  that  leads  to  the  discovery  of  general  arteriosclerosis.  Slight 
albuminuria  is  generally  present.  A  murmur  may  be  heard  over  the  base. 
An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  diagnostic  aid, 
showing  sclerosis  of  the  retinal  vessels.  In  young  subjects  the  finding  of  a 
positive  Wassermann  is  an  important  diagnostic  aid. 

C.  Beck  and  others  have  found  that  the  roentgen  rays  are  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  arteriosclerosis  (e.  g.,  whether  local  or  general). 

To  differentiate  the  murmurs  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  following 
the  hypertrophy  of  this  disease  from  organic  mitral  lesions  is  only  possible 
by  the  history  or  the  results  of  treatment.  In  aortic  stenosis  the  second  sound 
is  weak  and  the  pulse  less  voluminous  than  in  arteriosclerosis  {vide  Aortic 
Stenosis). 
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Profnosis. — ^Arteriocapillaiy  fibrosis  is  an 
usually  a  progressive,  disease,  imd  frequently  it  tenninates  life.  Tlie 
that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries  has  been  bonie  out  by  tbe  teat  of 
dinicsEd  observation.  However  extensive,  sdeiosb  of  the  larger 
i^>parently  little  effect  on  decreasing  longevity.  Hie  extent  of 
volvement  has  a  very  decided  effect  on  prognosisy  moie  so  than  any  one  (Att 
factor.  Syphilitic  arterid  disease  is  usually  of  diort  duration  aa  cuu^iawi 
to  other  types,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  more  serious  arterial  and  otlMr  con- 
plications  (aneurysm — aortic  insuffidenc^).  The  condition  maf  prove  blai 
dther  with  great  suddenness,  as  when  it  occasions  apopleiyy  or  with  umwntri 
sbwness.    Very  rarely  the  aorta  ruptures,  causing  instant  death. 

Treatment  .—Though  the  progress  of  the  disnae  cannot  in  moat  i 
be  successfully  stayed,  it  can  be  retarded  frequently  by 
habits  and  by  removing  the  influence  of  ascertainable  cauaea.  The  ^gtSSik 
taint,  if  present,  requires  the  liberal  use  of  the  iodids  and  the  caicfiil  use  d 
mercury  and  salvarsan. 

The  diet  must  be  simple  and  free  from  stimulating  propertiea;  sldnnBd 
milk  b  excellent,  particula^y  if  renal  oymptcmis  be  manilested.  The  lacde 
add  and  sour  milk  treatment  may  be  employed  in  caaes  in  wUch  imeatiail 
toxemia  is  an  etiologic  factor.  A  salt-free  diet  (green  vegetabha,  fniit%  bnh 
butter,  cream,  potatoes,  rice,  sugar,  saltp&ee  bread)  b  uaefol  lor  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time  when  the  blood-pressure  rules  hig^  A  low  protein  diet  ii 
dbtinctly  indicated  and  should  be  followed  continuously.  Himination  ahoaU 
be  maintained  at  its  most  efficient  pitch.  The  sldn  should  be  kept  aetiv^ 
functioning  by  frequent  hot  baths  or  sweat  baths  twice  or  three  time 
the  kidneys  should  be  stimulated  from  time  to  time,  and  one  or  two 
evacuations  of  the  intestinal  canal  should  be  secured  by  mild  aalinea  if 
sary.  In  the  earlier  stages  potassium  iodidb  serviceable;  it  sfaonld  be 
tered  for  several  years,  combined  with  appropriate  phyaeal  CMrciae  (c  §^ 
golf,  horseback  riding,  walking)  to  regulate  the  bodily  function.  SmaD  doses 
of  potassium  iodid  reduce  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  by  acting  on  the  oorpusdes 
without  diluting  it.^  On  the  other  hand,  Schwalbe  utters  a  warning  mgainst 
the  routine  use  of  iodin  or  the  iodids  in  non-syphilitic  arteriosderoab  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  injury  from  the  iodin,  especially  in  regions  where  goiter 
b  common. 

For  the  increased  arterial  tension,  more  especially  if  due  to  temporaiy 
vasoconstriction,  nitroglycerin  or  the  other  nitrites,  or  erythrd  tetranitrate, 
because  of  its  more  lasting  effect,  should  be  employed,  in  increasing  doses, 
until  an  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  blood-pressure,  after  which  this 
effect  should  merely  be  maintained.  Electricity  in  the  form  of  higb-frequeucy 
current  reduces  the  hypertension  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  idao  probably 
stimulates  the  metabolic  processes.  In  persbtent  (chronic)  hypertension  the 
tincture  of  aconite  is  useful.  Venesection  has  a  more  lasting  ejffect  than  ha\'e 
any  of  the  drugs  used  (Lawrence).  The  cases  in  which  the  blood-pressure  is 
quite  elevated  in  consequence  of  vasoconstriction  due  to  nervous  causes, 
combined  with  a  mild  grade  of  arteriosclerosis,  need  mental  and  physical  rest, 
arterial  relaxants,  and  liberal  feeding.  Attempts  to  reduce  the  pressure 
too  markedly  or  too  rapidly  are  often  dangerous  and  a  warning  note  should 
be  uttered  against  such  efforts. 

For  the  local  aortic  symptoms  (fever,  pain)  absolute  rest,  a  liquid  and 
unirritating  diet,  and  a  small  blister  are  most  efficacious,  together  with  internal 
minute  doses  of  calomel,  quinin,  and  potassium  iodid. 

1 E.  Romberg,  DeiUsch.  med,  Woch,,  August  31,  1905. 
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Definition. — A  true  aneurysm  is  a  circumscribed  dilatation  of  an  artery, 
formed  of  one  or  more  of  its  coats. 

Classified  according  to  their  form,  aneurysms  are — (1)  sacculated,  (2) 
cylindric,  and  (3)  fusiform.  They  are  termed  axial  when  the  complete  cir- 
cumference of  the  vessel  participates  in  this  dilatation,  and  peripheral  when  a 
single  sac  is  confined  to  the  side  of  the  vascular  duct. 

Miliary  aneurysms  occur  along  the  course  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  On 
the  other  hand,  aneurysms  may  attain  the  size  of  the  fiuman  skull. 

By  &  false  aneurysm  is  meant  one  in  which  the  coats  are  ruptured. 

A  dissecting  aneurysm  is  one  that,  owing  to  laceration  of  the  internal  coat, 
dissects  between  the  layers  of  the  vessel  wall.  For  its  seat  it  usually  selects 
the  aorta,  and  may  traverse  its  entire  length. 

An  arteriovenous  aneurysm  arises  from  a  direct  fistulous  connection  between 
an  artery  and  a  vein  (aneurysmal  varix),  or  an  aneurysmal  sac  may  intervene 
{varicose  aneurysm). 

Pathology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  wall  of  the  aneurysm  is  com- 
monly the  seat  of  arteriosclerosis,  which  MalkofT  claims  is  a  compensatory 
arrangement.  Osier  states  that  the  origin  of  aortic  aneurysm  is  to  be  traced 
to  mesaortitis,  so  different  from  chronic  aortic  degeneration.  The  common 
atheromatous  disease  does  not  often  produce  aneurysm.  Extreme  atrophy  of 
both  the  intima  and  media  is  not  uncommon  in  the  later  stages,  the  wall  of 
the  sac  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  adventitia.  The  intima  (as  in  Daland's 
case  of  aortic  aneurysm,  in  which  there  were  both  an  old  and  a  new  transverse 
rent)  may  become  lacerated,  and  finally  the  media  and  adventitia  tear;  this 
results  in  rupture  unless  the  adherent  neighboring  structures  compensate  for 
the  natural  wall. 

The  blood  in  the  aneurysmal  sac  is  composed  of  old  and  new  thrombi. 
The  latter  when  comparatively  recent  may  be  soft,  and  when  old  may  be  firm 
or  even  calcified,  yellowish  in  color,  and  adherent  to  the  wall. 

Etiology. — Among  recognized  causes  are:  (1)  Arteriosclerosis. — Some  of 
the  conditions  that  originate  the  latter  at  all  events  also  tend  to  bring  about 
aneurysms.  According  to  Rasch,  syphilis  was  present  in  56  per  cent,  of  25 
aneurysms  of  the  aorta  discovered  in  the  course  of  3165  necropsies  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  Annsperger  found  it  in  48.6  per  cent,  of  37  cases.  Heller  has 
found  85  per  cent,  of  aneurysms  due  to  syphilis.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Was- 
sermann  reaction  more  and  more  is  syphilis  being  recognized  as  the  one  out- 
standing etiologic  factor,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  who  teach 
that  syphilis  is  the  cause  of  all  non-traumatic  aneurysms.  In  a  series  of  621 
cases,  58.5  per  cent,  were  of  luetic  origin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  cases  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Wassermann  test,  this  percentage 
is  too  low.  (2)  Sudden  Great  Strain. — ^This  may  be  productive  of  aneurysm, 
particularly  in  an  artery  weakened  by  pathologic  changes  such  as  are  induced 
by  syphilis.  Thus  may  the  fact  be  accounted  for  that  most  instances  of  aneu- 
rysm occur  during  the  period  of  greatest  bodily  activity  in  the  male  sex.  (3) 
Embolic  plugging  of  a  vessel,  if  complete,  may  cause  aneurysmal  dilatation  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  development  of  aneurysm 
may  Ik»  facilitated  by  the  mechanical  efforts  of  the  embolus,  which  may  be  of 
calcareous  hardness,  as  when  it  comes  from  diseased  heart  valves.  Infectious 
enilK)li  set  up  inflammation  and  softening.  (4)  Mycotic  Aneurysms. — That 
aneurysms  sometimes  owe  their  existence  to  mycotic  origin  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Osier,  who  found  an  abundant  growth  of  micrococci  in  the  aneurysmal 
sacs.     Thev  are  met  with  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  are  often  small  and 
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usually  multiple.     (5)  Traumatism. — Aneurysms  have  been  prodiitrd 
mentally  by  traumatism  (MalkolT) ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  become 
of  the  assignable  causes.     (G)  Age  and  Sex. — Aneurysms  are  iiMwt  fnqwal 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years,  this  lieing  the  period  of  grentesi  phyacsl 
exertion.     The  male  sei  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  JemaU  (ratio  d 
3  to  1 — Lemann)  owing  to  differences  in  occupation. 

ANEDRYSU  OF  THE  THORACIC   AORTA 

{Aneurgsma  Aorta) 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  is  involved  in  about  75  per  cent,  oj  the 
cases,  and  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches  in  25  per  cent.  Within  llv 
thorax  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  originate  in  the  ascending  poriiem  rflki 
aorta  (Lyman).  Hare  and  Holden  collected  570  cases  of  aneurysm  of  ibt 
ascending  arch,  of  which  504  wer  iccular  variety. 

Symptoms. — Intrathoracii  )  may  exist,  particularly  if  they  vt 

small,  without  symptoms  or  no  ysical  signs.     When  they  atutn  to 

any   considerable   dimensions,  :hey   usually   excite   cliaracteristir 

signs  and  distressing  symptoms,  being  the  results  of  direct  piiiin, 

and  hence  varying  with  the  seat  a.  ion  of  tlie  progressive  enlargeiDnL 

In  a  few  instances  diagnostic  sympLu  '  present  in  the  absence  of  a  detct- 

able  tumor  or  physical  signs.     Aneur  jf  the  aeceadine  portioo  of  the  ardi 

usually  compreM  the  vena  cava-  "■  itention  of  Ihr  n-ins  of  the  head  atol 

arms,  though  in  a  proporttona  imber  of  cases  the  suliclavian  my 

be  the  only  vein  compressed,  v  enlaTgcmeni  and  rdrn\a  of  the  ri^t 

arm.     The  largest  aneurysms  compress  the  Lnleriar   vena  oiva, 

causing  edema  of  the  lower  exf  le  heart  is  displaced  outward  towd 

the  left  pleura,  and  usually  rarely  causing  erosion  of  the  ribs 

and  sternum.     The  right  recum  ,ii     al  nerve  may  be  implicated,  pv)ii( 

rise  to  dt/spnm  and  aphonia,     i-atrt  is  a  constant  feature. 

Aneurysms  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta,  when  they  attain  any 
considerable  size,  cause  the  most  intense  symptoms,  owing  to  the  reladwiv 
shorter  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  chest  at  this  point,  in  consequence 
of  which  greater  compression  of  the  neighboring  tissues  takes  place.  By 
protruding  backward  they  may  exert  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  causing 
paroxysmal  cough  and  dygpnca,  or  on  the  esophagus,  causing  dysphagia: 
these  are  common  events.  The  pressure  may  fall  also  upon  the  bronchus, 
inducing  dyspnea,  bronchorrhea,  and  dilatation,  the  latter  in  turn  sometimts 
leading  to  circumscrilied  abscess.  The  left  recurrent  larj'ngea!  ner\'e  niay  be 
implicated,  with  resultmg  aphonia. 

Upward  extension  of  the  aneurysmal  process,  with  invcJvement  of  tk  coats 
of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  on  the  left  side,  or  of  the  innominate  and  carotid 
on  the  right,  may  occur.  The  gympatheHc  nenes  in  the  cervical  rt^on  m^  be 
irritated,  causing  dilatation;  or  they  may  be  paralyzed,  canaing  contractioa 
of  the  pupils.  Compression  of  the  thoracic  duct  may  occur,  with  molting  raiwl 
emaciation.    A  /u?nor  may  appear  in  the  jugular  fossa. 

-  The  aneurysm  may  grow  forward,  in  which  event  it  lies  directly  bdmid  the 
manubrium,  which  from  the  pressure  becomes  eroded  and  may  finally  ffiaa|^ 
pear  in  part.  In  aneurysms  involving  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aidk, 
lateral  pressure,  both  toward  the  right  and  the  left,  ia  alao  i 
cession  and  compression  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  is  affected  the  p 
upon  the  spinal  column  to  the  right,  and  upon  the  tissues  as  far  as  the  tihtHiMft- 
biade  to  the  left.    As  a  consequence  of  destruction  and  absivption  of  dw  vc^ 
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tebrae,  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  may  ensue,  and  is  an  intensely  painful 
process.  Pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  esophagus,  causing  dyapkagia,  or 
Upon  the  left  bronchus,  causing  brcmchiectasia,  with  its  usual  aegnela  (bronchor- 
rbea,  fetid  bronchitis,  gangrene  of  the  lung). 

The  MC  may,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  ulcerative  process  that  attends 
its  progress,  rupture  {vide  Prognosis).  Frequently  repeated  small  kanoT' 
rkages,  due  to  weepings  from  the  thinned  walls,  may  precede  the  fatal  rupture, 
I  saw  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  portion  in  which  rupture  into  the 
esophagus  resulted,  with  instantaneous  death. 

When  the  tumor  has  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  bulges  externally, 
the  skin  covering  it  becomes  tense  and  shining,  and  with  increased  pressure  the 
surface  becomes  reddened  and  finally  necrotic.  The  necrosed  area  is  covered 
with  a  dry  brown  scab,  which  later  is  thrown  off,  leaving  an  oozing  surface. 
Rupture  soon  follows. 


Letding  STmptomB  In  Detail. — Among  these  pain  stands  primarily,  being 
the  first  and  most  constant.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  (a)  due  to  direct  pressure  upon 
and  stretching  of  the  nerves.  When  aneurysm  is  developed  suddenly,  a  sharp, 
excruciating  pain  is  felt  in  the  upper  sternal  region,  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  "something  giving  way."  In  consequence  of  the  stretching  of  the  nerves  a 
constant  pain  is  experienced  that  is  subject  to  exacerbations  when  the  intra- 
aneurysmal  pressure  is  raised.  Pressure  against  the  bony  structures  causes 
erosion,  and  usually  produces  a  continuous  boring  pain.  In  a  recent  case  of 
aneurysm  shown  in  clinic  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  however,  a 
tumor  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg  had  given  rise  to  no  suffering  whatever 
(Fig.  51).  In  latent  aneurysm  there  is  an  absence  of  pain.  Anginose  attacks 
sometimes  occur  when  the  sac  has  its  seat  near  the  heart,  (b)  Reflected 
pains  of  a  neuralpc  character  may  be  excited  by  aneurysm.  This  is  true,  in 
particular,  of  nneurysms  .situated  in  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta,  in 
which  instances  pain  is  commonly  felt  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  occiput 
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and  down  the  left  arm.  When  the  growth  is  situated  along  the  oourse  of  the 
descending  aorta,  intercostal  neuralgia  may  be  excited,  due  to  pressure  upon 
the  nerve-trunks. 

The  cough  is  paroxysmal,  and  frequently  has  a  peculiar  brazen,  rmfdng 
character  that  points  to  its  laryngeal  seat.  Pressure  upon  the  windpipe 
excites  a  paroxysmal  dry  cough.  "Compression  of  a  bronchus  may  lead  to 
bronchiectasis,  and  the  cough  then  occurs  only  in  severe  paroxysms  which  recur 
at  intervals  of  a  day  or  even  longer,  and  are  attended  with  copious,  ropy  ex- 
pectoration {ride  Bronchiectasis). 

Dyspnea  is  a  conspicuous  symptom  in  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  aorta  (the  aneurysm  of  symptoms — Broadbent).  It  arises  (a)  most 
frequently  in  consequence  of  pressure  upK)n  the  recurrent  lar>iigeal  nen'e,  (6) 
direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  (c)  from  pressure  on  the  left  brondius. 
Marked  stridor  may  accompany  the  first  variety. 

Paralysis  of  the  vocal  bands  is  occasioned  by  compression  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeals,  particularly  the  left,  while  a  slight  degree  of  compression  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  same  nerve  causes  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  symptoms 
of  these  conditions  are  hoarseness,  cough,  and  aphonia  respectively.  The 
laryngoscope  should  be  employed,  since  paralysis  of  one  of  the  abductors  may 
be  present  without  giving  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  as  a  slow  oozing,  either  from  the  point  of  compres- 
sion in  the  trachea  or  externally;  in  either  case  the  bleedings  are  small.  Profuse 
bleedings  (producing  sudden  death)  take  place  in  consequence  of  rupture  of 
the  sac  into  the  lung,  the  bronchus,  or  the  trachea. 

Deglutition  may  be  difficult  owing  to  compression  of  the  esophagus.  When 
an  aneurysm  has  been  diagnosticated  or  even  suspected,  the  esophageal  sound 
should  not  be  passed,,  lest  the  sac  be  ruptured. 

Compression  and  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  cause  pupOlan' 
changes  that  have  already  been  mentioned.  With  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
there  may  be  observed  pallor  of  one  side  of  the  face  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
vasodilator  fibers;  on  the  other  hand,  with  contraction  of  the  pupil  (due  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  constrictor  fibers)  there  is  hyperemia  of  one  side  of  the  face  and  uni- 
lateral sweating,  with  drooping  eyelid.  The  most  common  cause  of  anisoo«»ria 
is  unequal  blood-pressure  in  the  ophthalmic  arteries  (Wall  and  WalkerK 

Clvhhing  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails  (at  times  unilateral^ 

are  not  rarelv  met  with  in  thoracic  aneurvsin. 

«  «' 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Visible  pulsation  is  one  of  the  earliest  ap- 
preciable sipis.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  at  the  right  side  of  the  sternum, 
above  the  level  of  the  third  rib  (second  interspace),  and  much  less  fre<|uentlv 
on  the  left  side  over  a  corresponding  area.  In  aneurysm  of  the  transverst- 
portion  pulsation  may  ho  seen  at  the  episternal  notch,  though  an  impulse  her*' 
may  be  due  to  nervous  palpitation,  and  have  no  connection  with  aneurysmal 
growths.  When  pulsation  is  associated  with  swelling,  its  diagnostic  valut* 
bc^comes  ^reat(T. 

Involvement  of  the  innominate  artery  produces  pulsation  in  the  neck  alw^vi- 
the  sternoclavicular  junction,  or  l(\ss  conunonly  above  the  sternum.  <'<»r- 
resj)on(iiii^'  to  the  site  of  visible  impulse,  there  is,  sooner  or  later,  bulgin;:  in 
most  instances.  It  may,  however,  be  so  slight  as  to  elude  detection  unle>< 
tlie  keenest  observation  be  practised,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  tunii^r 
itself  is  invisible  from  the  front  of  the  body,  but  is  recognizable  on  hxikini: 
from  behind  (^r  from  either  side.  Again,  on  allowing  the  light  to  fall  obliqurly 
upon  the  chest,  sli^^ht  prominences  may  be  brought  to  view  that  would  other- 
wise be  inapj)recial)le. 

When  the  aneurysm  is  situated  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch,  the  most 
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frequent  seat  of  the  bulging — ^which  varies  in  size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a  cocoa- 
nut — ^is  over  the  first  and  second  right  interspaces  near  to,  and  frequently 
involving,  a  portion  of  the  sternum;  when  seated  just  beyond  the  aortic  orifice 
a  pulsating  prominence  may  occupy  the  third  interspace  along  the  left  sternal 
border;  situated  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  aorta,  bulging  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  is  common.  In  the  descending  portion  the  swelling,  when 
present,  is  in  the  second  and  third  left  interspaces  near  the  sternum,  or  in 
the  left  scapular  zone.  The  apex-beat  is  displaced  downward  and  outward, 
chiefly  from  pressure,  though  also  from  hypertrophy  (functional). 

Palpation, — ^The  protrusion  presents  a  more  or  less  yielding  and  elastic 
mass,  and  when  sup>erficially  seated  fluctuation  may  be  obtainable.  The  degree 
and  the  rhythmic  expansile  character  of  the  pulsation  are  to  be  noted,  and  also 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  sac  in  every 
direction — ^a  distinctive  feature. 

If  the  aneurysm  is  largely  concealed,  bimanual  palpation  should  be  employed, 
the  palm  of  one  hand  being  placed  over  the  spine  and  that  of  the  other  over 
the  sternum.  In  rare  cases  aneurysmal  pulsation  is  only  yielded  when  the 
finger-tips  are  used,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  expiration.  A  diastolic  shock 
is  often  perceived,  and  forms  a  sign  of  no  little  value.  A  distinct  systolic 
shock,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  purring  fremitus,  can  also  be  felt  over  the 
aneurysmal  sac. 

Percussion, — If  the  growth  be  deep-seated,  percussion  may  give  negative 
results;  when,  however,  the  tumor  causes  bulging  or  comes  in  contact  with 
chest  wall,  a  proportionate  area  of  flatness  is  presented.  The  abnormal 
field  of  dulness  may  be  the  only  symptom, present;  it  is  the  most  frequent  sign. 
Aneurysms  of  the  ascending  arch  give  flatness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum; 
those  of  the  transverse  arch,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  to  the  left; 
while  those  of  the  descending  portion  are  revealed  by  a  flat  area  between  the 
spine  and  the  left  scapula.  With  flatness  of  the  percussion-note  there  is  a 
sense  of  increased  resistance.  There  is  generally  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Conversely,  the  left  ventricle  has  been  found  of 
diminished  size  at  necropsy. 

Auscultatory  percussion  (practised  after  the  method  of  Sansom  and  Ewart) 
quite  often  gives  valuable  results. 

Auscultation. — Since  murmurs  owe  their  origin,  in  great  part,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  fibrin  in  the  sac,  they  may  be  absent,  and  this  even  in  the  case  of  large 
aneurysms.  When,  as  is  usual,  a  murmur  is  present,  it  is  systolic  in  rhythm, 
heard  with  greatest  intensity  over  the  flat  area  or  body  of  the  tumor,  and  is 
transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  blood-stream,  being,  therefore,  distinctly 
audible  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  along  the  course  of  the  aorta.  The  mur- 
mur has  a  booming  quality. 

Aortic  regurgitation  may  be  considered  as  associated  with  aneurysm  near 
the  arotic  ring  when  a  double  murmur  is  heard.  In  a  few  instances  the  dias- 
stolic  bruit  alone  is  detectable.  A  much  intensified,  low-toned  second  sound 
is  present  (unless  marked  aortic  regurgitation  coexists). 

The  Peripheral  Arteries. — The  pulse  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  aneurysm 
is  delayed.  Hence  the  two  radial  pulses  may  exhibit  differences  in  time. 
The  volume  of  the  pulse  l)eyond  the  aneurysm  is  lessened,  and  in  aneurysm 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  the  femorals  it  may  l)e  obliterated.  Such  differences 
as  these  will  not  only  point  to  the  existence  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  but  also 
its  seat.  Thus,  if  there  Ik?  dilatation  of  the  transverse  arch  with  no  impHca- 
tion  of  tlie  innominate,  the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist  is  strong  and  almost  simul- 
taneous with  the  cardiac  impulse,  while  that  on  the  left  side  is  small,  weak, 
and  delayed.     If  the  reverse  be  true  with  respect  to  the  pulse,  then  the  aneu- 
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rysm  may  lie  near  or  involve  the  innominate.  O.  K.  Williamson  bw  U 
marked  difference  in  the  blood-pressure  of  the  two  arms  in  casca  of  t 
aneurysm,  a  variation  oF  more  than  20  mm.  Hg.  being  in  fHVor  of  a 

Tracheal  Tugging. — This  sign  may  I>e  jiractised  while  tJie  padeni  b  d 
or  standing  with  the  chin  slightly  elevated.  The  cric-oid  cartiUge  b  g 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  pushed  upward  so  as  to  stntch  ik 
trachea.  The  patient  must  cease  breathing  momentarily,  when,  if  tfaa  np 
be  present,  there  will  be  a  downward  tugging  at  eacli  systole.  The  m» 
mitted  pulsations  from  the  cervical  vessels  must  not  be  confoundMl  with  6t 
vertical  movement  of  the  trachea.  A  new  method  of  eliciting  trachnU  tn|(pii{, 
first  suggested  by  Ewart,  has  been  widely  adopted  and  possesiies  ihe  sdvuu|r 
of  ensuring  greater  delicacy  of  touch  than  the  old.  He  staitds  licliim]  ibr  f»- 
tient,  supporting  the  head  of  the  latter  against  his  body,  and  grasps  thr  airai 
between  the  tips  of  the  forefingers.  The  method  is  in  other  respecLi  luuilir 
to  that  previously  described.  As  shown  by  Toulmin,  the  tracheal  tug  m^y  t» 
present  in  health  and  in  other  diseases;  hence  it  is  of  little  \'alue. 

Diagnosis.— In  the  presence  of  the  following  points  the  L-xittlenn  J 
thoracic  aneurysm  may  be  confidently  inferred :  (1)  Antecedent  arteri*>iHr.ii-.:i 
(with  the  appropriate  causes  of  the  latter) ;  (2)  hbtory  of  other  elioln.-n  i 
as  syphilis  or  the  finding  of  a  positive  Wassermann  in  a  youn;: 
(between  thirty  and  forty-five  years)  and  occupation  (such  as  eiji.ii!  . 
muscular  strain);  (3)  pressure-sjinptoms,  as  pain,  dyspnea,  upliiiuu,  i-  >j,;:. 
(either  laryngeal  or  bronchial),  bronchorrhea,  dysphagia,  ederna,  \a.s.>!iv4ir 
disturbances;  (4)  physical  signs  of  a  pulsating  tumor  (including  rhe  Blin-itn-il 
area  of  dulness.  systolic  murmurs,  the  systolic  and  diastolic  shock,  and  tnciifil 
tugging)  somewhere  along  the  course  of  the  arch  or  its  great  branches,  with  at 
without  differences  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  in  the  volume  and  time  of  il* 
radial  pulses.  There  are,  however,  several  classes  of  cases  which  offw  iSF* 
ficulties  that  are  sometimes  insurmountable:  (a)  Those  in  which  the  anruijnii 
is  small  and  deep  seated.  Here  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  io(lr&- 
nite.  There  may  be  thoracic  oppression,  in  which  pain  may  radiate  lo  tkc 
left  shoulder,  and  mild  pres.sure  symptoms — a  group  of  suspicious  featum 
merely — sometimes  appear.  In  one  of  my  cases  left-sided  inteTcoslal  nrunJci* 
was  the  only  symptom  present.  (6)  Aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  in  wbiti 
the  pressure  symptoms  arc  more  or  less  pronounced,  but  with  no  physical  sito. 
In  such,  a  clear  history  suffices  to  complete  the  diagnosis.  Pressure  symptom 
without  etiologic  factors  are  just  as  likely  to  be  due  to  other  eauaev  {ti 
Those  cases  in  which  the  more  characteristic  features  are  manifested  intermit- 
tently. Fortunately,  a  proper  diagnosis  of  aneurj'sm  in  obscure  and  laieai 
cases  can  be  usually  made  by  the  aid  of  ttie  roentgen  rays,  and  it  can  aLni  br 
excluded,  in  su9f)ected  cases,  by  fluoroscopic  examination. 

Extremely  obscure  are  manj'  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  only  syEnptose 
manifested  point  to  irritation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  with  p«f 
oxysmal  cough,  or  the  signs  of  bronchiectasU.  In  a  recent  case  of  this  sort 
tracheoscopic  examination  revealed  compression  of  the  windpipe.  In  anotiwT 
instance  the  laryngoscope  determined  the  diagnosis,  in  that  it  brongbl  to  *>» 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  bands.  A  symptnin,  wdudi 
has  been  designated  by  its  author,  R.  V.  Hoesslin,  as  "diastoHc  expuatioo." 
is  due  to  compression  of  the  trachea  by  an  aneurysm,  so  that  air  can  Mapt 
from  the  lungs  only  during  diastole,  when  the  sac  diminishes  in  size. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  alTecti'ms  from  which  intrathoracic  aneuij'aa 
must  be  distinguished  are  pulsating  cmpj/cma,  pidmonary  tubpmdaru,  abnu'wul 
puhation  of  the  aorta,  and  wlvl  tvmors.     Of  the  latter,  those  simulating  a 
"     m  are  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  enlarged  lymph-glaada.    Tbeae.A     " 
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tumors  may  duplicate  all  bf  the  pressure-symptoms,  though  less  apt  to  cause 
bulging,  and  less  apt  still  to  excite  abnormal  pulsation;  when  pulsation  is 
noted  it  is  quick,  and  not  heaving  and  expansile,  as  in  aneurysm.  SoUd  growths 
also  lack  the  characteristic  shock — both  systolic  and  diastolic — of  aneurysm. 
Tlie  cardiovascular  symptoms  are  usually  wanting  in  the  case  of  solid  tumors, 
especially  the  moderate  hypertrophy,  accentuation  of  the  second  sound, 
tracheal  tugging,  and  the  difference  between  the  radial  pulses. 

Carcinoma  of  the  meduuiinum  usually  gives  a  history  of  the  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  with  enlargement  of  the  axillary  or  other  superficial  lymphatic 
structures,  and  later  the  characteristic  cachexia,  this  being  particularly  marked 
in  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus. 

Abnormal  pulsation  in  the  aorta  is  noted  in  neurotic  subjects,  mostly  females, 
and  in  aortic  regurgitation;  less  frequently  it  is  associated  with  retraction  of 
the  right  lung,  with  spinal  curvature,  and  with  displacement  of  the  aorta. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  two  conditions  a  careful  consideration  of  the  causal 
states  and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  physical  signs  would  lead  to  a 
correct  diagnosis.  Aortic  regurgitation  is  frequently  associated  with  aneurysm 
of  the  arch,  and  in  its  course  there  is  often  developed  a  dilatation  of  the  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  aorta.  The  diagnosb  of  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
should  not  be  made,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  unless  the  physical  signs  and 
symptoms  be  unmistakable.  Dynamic  pulsation  of  a  neurotic  origin  is  seen 
and  felt  in  the  epistemal  notch,  as  a  rule,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
nervous  element  will  prevent  the  observer  from  committing  an  error. 

Pulsating  empyema  can  only  be  confounded  with  large  aneurysmal  growths, 
and,  as  pointed  out  by  Wilson,  it  does  not  have  the  same  definite  relation  to 
the  central  long  axis  of  the  body  as  do  aneurysms.  The  abnormal  field  of 
dulness  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lung  in  empyema,  and  is  less  circumscribed 
than  in  aneurysm.  In  empyema,  moreover,  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile, 
but  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Auscultation  in 
empyema  renders  audible  neither  a  bruit  nor  the  double  shock  of  aneurysm; 
the  pressure-symptoms  and  pulse  characters  are  also  entirely  wanting. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  mistaken  for  thoracic  aneurysm.  WTien 
an  aneurysm  compresses  a  bronchus,  bronchiectasis,  attended  with  cough, 
bronchorrhea,  fever,  and  emaciation,  may  be  the  result;  but  in  phthisis  the 
fever  and  emaciation  are  more  pronounced,  tubercle  bacilli  are  present,  while 
the  cardiovascular  signs  of  aneurysm  are  absent. 

Prognosis. — ^The  occurrence  of  perforation  and  consequent  speedy  death 
in  unsuspected  cases  must  be  recollected.  In  other  instances  the  end  is  ap- 
proached in  a  ver>'  gradual  manner,  and  cases  in  which  rupture  does  not  super- 
vene sometimes  pursue  the  general  course  of  chronic  valvular  affections  of  the 
heart.  The  condition  ends  in  death  as  a  rule,  and  the  immediate  causes  of  . 
the  fatal  issue  are  as  follows:  (1)  Rupture  of  the  aneurysm,  followed  by  hemor- 
rhage into  any  of  the  adjacent  cavities  or  organs  (pericardium,  heart,  large 
vessels,  mediastinum,  trachea,  a  bronchus,  esophagus,  lungs,  pleura,  spinal 
canal) ;  it  may,  though  rarely,  rupture  externally,  in  which  case  slight  hemor- 
rhages occur  and  life  may  last  for  weeks.  Lemann's  statistics  show  that 
in  592  autopsies  rupture  occurred  into  the  jjericardium  148  times,  equal  to  25 
per  cent. ;  externally  only  35  times,  equal  to  5.9  per  cent.  (2)  Gradual  asthenia. 
(3)  Direct  pressure.  (4)  Independent  diseases,  either  primary  or  secondary  to, 
and  induced  by,  the  aneurysm.  Among  these,  pulmonary  complications — 
fibrinous  pneumonia,  abscess,  gangrene,  tuberculosis — ^are  of  first  importance. 

Treatment. — There  are  two  main  objects  of  treatment — first,  the  promo- 
tion of  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  second,  the  contraction  of  the  sac. 
The  clottinc  of  the  blood  within  the  growth  may  be  greatly  favored  by  retard- 
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ing  the  blood-cuirent.  Nothing  sq  trdl  aooompliBlwi  thfa-  object  « 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture.  This  cumot  ahrays  be  ijgidhr  fwhitiMt  III 
muscular  exertion  must  be  minimieedj  mental  ^ipfication  regiuated»  nA^ 
tional  excitement  avoided;  stimulants,  arterial  and  ncrvoua>  ave  to  be 
for  like  reasops.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  when  pnsent,  is  to  be  aDayedly  At 
local  use  of  the  ice-bag.  The  ooagulabiUty  of  the  Uood  is  obo  inonasad  ly 
removing  as  far  as  possible  the  liquid  portioa  of  the  diet.  The 
alr^idy  incUcated  tend  to  lessen  the  volume  of  blood  and  the  int 
pressure,  thus  inviting  oonfcraetton  ol  flie  lae  as  ivdl  as  conaolidalioo  df  ifc 
contents.  A.  E.  Wri^t  has  insisted  upon  the  valne  of  coiriwm  aaitB  Is  ii- 
crease  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  (gr.  x  to  xv^-0.6-lJ(^  t.  L  d^,  aqrlt 
given).  T.  R.  Boggs^  thinks  calcium  salts  increase  the  coogolabiEty  df  At 
blood,  the  best  for  this  purpose  being  the  acetate  and  lactate  of  mirimn  Mm 
recent  work  does  not  confom  this. 

Among  medicinal  agents,  potassium  iodid  has  been  emplojned  with  |m1 
effects.  The  exact  manner  in  which  the  iodid  produoea  ita  favonfale  nsriliii 
these  cases  is  probably  because  the  disease  is  so  faequeatly  of  sgrpliilitieflqp; 
this  view  accords  with  my  own  personal  expeiienoe.  I  would  adirist  apait 
the  prolonged  internal  use  of  ergot.  Numerous  ofaserven  have  Motted  ts 
the  use  of  horse-hair,  fine  wire,  fine  catgut,  skndv  watcb^iriiigi^  widi  a  viev 
to  coagukting  the  blood  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  these  foraign  bodiea.  Ik^ 
trolysis  is  a  method  that  has  been  warmly  advocated  (Lorata). 

Combined  wiring  and  electrolysis  (Ccmdi's  method)  haa  been  soons* 
fully  employed  by  Bosenstein,  Kerr,  D.  D.  Stewart,  H.  A.  Haie^  and  BaAf* 
The  details  of  the  method  are,  briefly,  as  foUows: 

A  piece  of  fine  wire,  several  feet  in  length,  is  passed  bom  a  nool  thwiii^ 
a  smaUinsuktedcanula,  so  that  the  wire  cinrb  up  within  the  aac.  itiaattBckei 
to  the  positive  pde,  while  the  negative  is  connected  with  a  auiiace  pad  phnl 
over  the  abdomen.  The  current  is  then  passed  thioa^  and  gradnaQsr  »* 
creased  in  strength  to  40  to  80  milliampires.  Before  stopping  the  conent  ib 
strength  should  be  slowly  decreased.  Each  application  of  the  current  shooU 
last  from  one  to  two  hours.  It  is  not,  however,  without  serious  dangers  (beoKi^ 
rhage  and  embolism).  • 

Galvanopuncture  has  long  been  resorted  to,  and  in  some  instances  with 
encouraging  results.  The  cases  that  receive  most  benefit  from  the  aboinr 
measures  belong  to  the  saccular  variety;  this  is  also  true  of  the  plan  first 
commended  by  Tufnell,  which  is  especicjly  applicable  in  the  eariier  stages. 
Tufnell's  method  is  founded  upon  two  principles — absolute  rest  in  the  lecum- 
bent  posture,  and  a  much-restricted,  dry  diet.  A  quiet  mental  state  should 
be  conjoined.  The  diet  is  as  follows:  Breakfast,  2  ounces  (60.0)  of  bread  and 
butter  and  2  ounces  (60.0)  of  milk;  for  dinner,  2  or  3  ounces  (60.O-90.0)  of 
meat  and  3  or  4  ounces  (90.0-120.0)  of  milk  or  claret;  for  supper,  2  ounces 
(60.0)  of  bread  and  2  ounces  (60.0)  of  milk. 

The  chief  advantages  growing  out  of  this  method  are  the  lessened  number 
and  force  of  the  heart-beats  in  consequence  of  the  bodily  rest,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  blood  volume  in  consequence  of  the  dietetic  restrictions.  It  shoold 
be  p)ersevered  in  for  several  months.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  and 
straining  at  stool  prohibited.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  an  ear^y  disg- 
nosis,  e.  g.,  in  cases  due  to  syphilis,  may  enable  prompt  antisyphilitic  treatment 
to  arrest  the  aneurysmal  process. 

Special  Symptoms, — Pain  is  often  relieved  by  potassium  iodid.  When 
arterial  sclerosis  is  present  I  have  seen  relief  from  pain  afforded  by  the  use  of 
nitroglycerin  (rijjj  to  ij — 0.065-0.13,  four  times  a  day).    In  the  later  stages 
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morphin  should  be  given.  When  there  is  bulging  the  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
the  ice-bag  or  by  a  belladonna  plaster. 

Dyspnea  and  great  venous  congestion  are  to  be  met  by  venesection,  and 
tracheotomy  may  be  required  in  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors.  In 
dyspnea  from  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  however,  tracheotomy 
would  be  a  valueless  expedient.  When  the  aneurysm  forms  a  large  external 
tumor  the  application  of  an  elastic  bandage  to  the  chest  may  be  both  agreeable 
jmd  advantageous,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Osier. 

Among  subjects  of  arteriosclerosis,  tortuosity  and  elongation  of  the  aorta 
may  exist  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  signs  of  aneurysm  of  the  arch.  Holz- 
knecht^  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  pseudo-aneurysmal  dilatation,  but  he 
<Jassified  them  as  dislocations  of  the  aorta.  Joseph  Sailer  and  G.  E.  Pfahler* 
have  made  fluoroscopic  and  radioscopic  examinations  of  18  cases,  some  of 
which  were  autopsied  at. a  later  date,  and  showed  that  pulsating  hemispheric 
shadows  above  the  heart  were  not  always  aneurysms,  but  often  mere  tortuosi- 
ties of  the  aorta,  which  cast  a  shadow  from  ^  to  2  inches  to  the  left  of  the  fifth 
jmd  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  symptoms  of  atheroma  with  tortuosity  are  for  the  most  part  negative, 
but  certain  physical  signs  which  strongly  suggest  aneurysm  are  commonly 
observed.  "Probably  it  would  be  justifiable  to  suspect  tortuosity  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  inequality  of  the  radial  pulse,  slight  tracheal  tugging,  dyspnea, 
and  in  which  the  symptoms  are  stationary  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  the  fluoroscojje  shows  a  projection  to  the  left  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  that  has  no  true  expansile  pulsation"  (Sailer  and  Pahler). 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA 

The  vicinity  of  the  celiac  axis  is  the  favorite  seat  of  abdominal  aneurysm, 
which  is  less  common  than  intrathoracic  aneurysm,  though  not  rare.  It  may 
assume  a  fusiform  or  saccular  nature. 

Symptoms. — ^The  tumor  may  grow  backward;  but  more  frequently  it 
grows  forward.  Projecting  from  the  posterior  wall,  it  usually  erodes  the 
vertebrse,  and  compression  of  the  cord  is  apt  to  take  place,  producing  paraplegia, 
preceded  by  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  legs. 

Pain  is  the  leading  symptom.  It  may  be  neuralgic  or  of  a  boring  or  gnaw- 
ing character,  due  to  destruction  of  the  bpne.  Rarely,  the  aneurysm  perforates 
the  diaphragm,  and  finally  ruptures  into  the  lungs  or  pleura.  Arising  from  the 
anterior  wall,  it  may  early  form  a  well-defined  tumor.  It  may,  however,  when 
situated  high  up  or  near  the  diaphragm,  conceal  itself  until  it  has  attained 
a  comparatively  large  size,  as  in  a  case  under  my  care  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital.  Vomiting  and  gastralgic  seizures  may  be  troublesome, 
and  the  fact  that  embolism  of  the  sujjerior  mesenteric  artery  may  occur  and 
give  rise  to  severe  colicky  pains  must  be  recollected.  Jaundice  has  been  observed. 

Physical  Signs. — Epigastric  pulsation  may  be  visible,  and  occasionally  an 
epigastric  swelling.  The  palpating  hand  detects  a  heaving,  expansile  pulsa- 
tion that  may  be  accompanied  by  a  thrill.  WTien  the  tumor  hugs  the  diaphragm 
the  pulsation  may  be  double.  The  femoral  pulse  is  diminished  in  volume  and 
delayed.  An  abnormal  area  of  dulness  may  be  present.  In  most  instances  a 
soft  bruit  is  audible.  The  diastolic  murmur  and  shock  of  intrathoracic  aneurysm 
are  usually  absent. 

Diagnosis. — A  certain  diagnosis  demands  the  presence  of  a  definite 
growth  that  is  seizable  and  has  a  heaving,  expansile  pulsation.  Mere  pulsation 
attended  with  a  thrill  and  a  systolic  murmur  are  insufficient. 

>  Wien.  klin.  Wchnachr.,  1900,  No.  10. 

»  "Tortuosity  of  the  Aorta,"  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  October,  1903. 
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Differential  Diai^nosis. — A  throbbing  aorta,  as  met  with  in  neurotic  female 
and  in  anemia  (particularly  in  instances  of  the  traumatic  form),  is  sometimr 
distinguished  from  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  with  great  difficult. 
It  does  not,  however,  present  a  pulsating  tumor  that  can  be  held  in  the  gra^jj 
as  in  aneurysm. 

When  solid  growths  lie  upon  the  aorta  the  latter  may  manifest  pulsatioxi 
a  thrill,  and  a  systolic  murmur,  but  the  very  general  absence  of  pubatioi 
(when  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  knee-elbow  position),  owing  to  the  fact  tb 
the  tumor  falls  forward,  suffices  usually  to  differentiate  the  conditiou  fmn 
genuine  aneurysm.     Again,  expansile  pulsation  is  not  evinced  by  a  solid  grovrrh 

The  prognosis  is  very  gloomy.  Very  rarely,  however,  nature  effect 
a  cure  if  the  conditions  be  favorable.  "Death  may  result  from  (a)  the  com 
plete  obliteration  of  the  lumen  by  clots;  (6)  compression  paraplegia;  (r)  niptun 
either  into  the  pleura,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  ])eritoneum,  the  intestines,  or 
very  commonly,  into  the  duodenum;  {d)  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  producing  infarction  of  the  intestines"  (Osier). 

Treatment. — Apart  from  the  measures  indicated  for  thoracic  aneur^su, 
there  is  one  means  of  cure  that  may  be  tried  if  the  growth  be  low  down — nx^ 
pressure.  This  must  be  maintained  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least  under  lid 
anesthetic.  It  is  best  to  make  steady  pressure  on  the  proximal  portion  of  \M 
vessel,  and  unless  practised  with  great  care  the  sac  will  be  damaged  and  deatli 
ensue. 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY 

Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  affections 
that  oppose  obstruction  to  the  lesser  circulation  (e.  g,,  mitral  disease,  emphy- 
sema, phthisis).  Very  rarely  extreme  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  followed  [>y 
semilunar  incompetence,  when  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  pulmonai^'  orifit* 
(second  left  interspace)  becomes  audible. 

Aneurysms  involving  the  pulmonary  artery  are  quite  rare:  such  as  occur 
are  small  and  of  the  saccular  and  fusiform  varieties. 

The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  intrathoracic  aneurysm,  though  they 
are  rarely  well  marked,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  remain  of  small  size  as  a 
rule. 

Physical  Signs. — ^Pulsation  (and,  rarely,  a  small  tumor)  is  detect&b^ 
in  the  second  left  interspace.  Palpation  may  also  render  appreciable  a  thrill 
and  diastolic  shock.  Coextensive  with  the  area  of  pulsation  there  may  b^ 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  over  the  second  interpsace  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
a  loud  superficial  systolic  murmur  is  heard  on  auscultation,  together  with  a  dm- 
tolic  shock.  Before  attaining  to  a  large  size,  these  aneurysms  usually  rvpturr 
into  the  heart  itself. 

The  prognosis  is  altogether  unfavorable,  the  treatment  having  refcrencr 
to  the  principles  that  are  appropriate  in  thoracic  aneurysm. 

The  coronary  arteries  may  be  the  seat  of  aneurysm,  diough  exceptionally. 
The  condition  arises  in  consequence  of  weak  points  (due  to  arteriosclerosij) 
in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  is  unrecognizable  during  life. 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  CELIAC  AXIS 

This  condition  is  sometimes  observed  in  combination  with  aneurysm  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
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ANEURYSM  OF  THE  SPLENIC  ARTERY 

Thb  branch  of  the  celiac  axis  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurysmal  dilata- 
^n.  It  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  while  it  is  small,  as  a  rule,  may  in  rare 
i>«es  l)e  quite  large. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  but  distressing.  Deep-seated  abdominal 
irn,  which  shows  a  tendency  to  radiation,  forms,  with  vomiting,  and  rarely 
maiemesis,  the  main  features.  By  percussion  a  tumor  may  be  mapped  out 
I  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  the  dulness  merging  with  that  of  the  spleen 
ad  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Usually,  pulsation,  and,  rarely,  a  tumor  can  be 
•it,  and  systolic  murmur  is  often  heard.  The  condition  may  be  confounded 
ith  gastric  ulcer, 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  HEPATIC  ARTERY 

This  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  total  number  of  cases  on  record  being  about 
0.  H.  B.  Schmidt  has  recently  reported  a  case  associated  with  symptoms  of 
&ll-stones,  in  which,  as  shown  by  the  autopsy,  death  was  caused  by  rupture 
i  the  sac  into  the  bile-ducts.  Schmidt  found  records  of  but  5  cases  of  this 
node  of  termination.  Osier  and  Ross  have  reported  an  instance  associated 
rith  multiple  hepatic  abscesses. 

The  S3rmptoms  are,  in  the  main,  colicky  pains,  vomiting,  hematemesis, 
ind  obstructive  jaundice,  A  tumor  is  rarely  discernible,  though  an  abnormal 
irea  of  pulsation  is  relatively  more  frequent.  The  recognition  of  the  condition 
iuring  life  is  entirely  conjectural. 

Aneurysm  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Pain 
in  the  epigastric  and  lumbar  regions,  and  demonstrable  tumor  near  or  directly 
nver  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  are  the  symptoms  displayed.  Detached 
fnigments  of  the  clot  may  produce  embolism  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
nietsenteric  arteries.  The  condition  terminates  usually  in  rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Anemyim  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  runs  a  course  similar  to  the 
above.    It  is  quite  rare  and  possesses  slight  interest. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Renal  Arteries. — Small  multiple  dilatations  are  occa- 
siooally  seen,  but  large  ones  are  of  great  rarity.  They  are  prone  to  rupture 
into  the  retroperitoneal  cavity. 

ARTERIOVENOUS  ANEURYSM 

Definition. — An  artificial  communication  between  an  artery  and  a  vein. 
A  sac  may  intervene  between  the  two  vessels  (varicose  aneurysm)  or  there 
may  be  a  direct  fistulous  communication  without  an  intervening  sac  {aneur^ 
ymtd  varix). 

In  varicose  aneurysm  the  sac  is  developed  from  the  structures  that  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  communicating  duct.  The  majority  of  cases  are  caused 
^y  the  simultaneous  wounding  of  an  artery  and  a  vein.  Their  most  frequent 
seat  is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Pepper  and  Grifiith  have  analyzed  the  records 
of  29  cases  in  which  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  had  opened  into 
the  vena  cava. 

The  ssrmptoms  are  largely  aneurysmal,  and,  in  addition,  there  appear  in 
n»pld  5equence  great  swelling  of  the  veins,  cyanosis,  and  edema  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body.  A  continuous  thriU  and  buzzing  murmur,  with  systolic 
intensification,  are  the  chief  signs. 

In  the  treatment  of  thoracic  arteriovenous  aneurysm  the  same  general 
plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  advised  in  the  purely  arterial  variety. 
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DiJSerential  Diai:nosi8. — A  throbbing  aorta,  as  met  with  in  neurotic  ffmala 
and  in  anemia  (particularly  in  instances  of  the  traumatic  form),  is  sometiiiMs 
distinguished  from  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  with  great  diflknltr. 
It  does  not,  however,  present  a  pulsating  tumor  that  can  be  held  in  the  gnap^ 
as  in  aneurysm. 

\Mien  solid  growths  lie  upon  the  aorta  the  latter  may  manifest  pulsatioiw 
a  thrill,  and  a  systolic  murmur,  but  the  very  general  absence  of  pulsaooi 
(when  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  knee-elbow  position),  owing  to  the  fact  thtt 
the  tumor  falls  fon^'ard,  suffices  usually  to  differentiate  the  condition  fnn 
genuine  aneurysm.     Again,  expansile  pulsation  is  not  evinced  by  a  solid  growtk 

The  prognosis  is  very  gloomy.  Ver>'  rarely,  however,  nature  effwti 
a  cure  if  the  conditions  be  favorable.  "Death  may  result  from  (a)  the  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  lumen  by  clots;  (b)  compression  paraplegia;  (r)  niptint 
either  into  the  pleura,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  peritoneum,  the  intestines,  or, 
very  commonly,  into  the  duodenum;  (d)  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenterie 
artery,  producing  infarction  of  the  intestines"  (Osier). 

Treatment. — Apart  from  the  measures  indicated  for  thoracic  aneuo'sm* 
there  is  one  means  of  cure  that  may  be  tried  if  the  growth  be  low  down— \ti., 
pressure.  This  must  be  maintained  for  twenty*four  hours  at  least  under  u 
anesthetic.  It  is  best  to  make  steady  pressure  on  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
vessel,  and  unless  practised  with  great  care  the  sac  will  be  damaged  and  dotk 
ensue. 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY 

Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  affections 
that  oppose  obstruction  to  the  lesser  circulation  (e.  g.,  mitral  disease,  emphy- 
sema, phthisis).  Very  rarely  extreme  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  followed  1^ 
semilunar  incompetence,  w^hen  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  pulmonary-  orifice 
(second  left  interspace)  becomes  audible. 

Aneurysms  involving  the  pulmonary'  arterj-  are  quite  rare:  such  as  occur 
are  small  and  of  the  saccular  and  fusiform  varieties. 

The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  intrathoracic  aneurysm,  though  they 
are  rarely  well  marked,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  remain  of  small  size  a?  s 
rule. 

Physical  Signs. — Pulsation  (and,  rarely,  a  small  tumor)  is  detectable 
in  the  second  left  interspace.  Palpation  may  also  render  appreciable  a  thriil 
and  diastolic  shock.  Coextensive  with  the  area  of  pulsation  there  ma\  i^ 
duhirs,H  on  percussion,  and  over  the  st^cond  interpsace  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
a  loud  ftuprrficial  ffy.stolic  murniur  is  heard  on  auscultation,  together  with  a  liia-*- 
tolic  shock.  Before  attaining  to  a  large  size,  these  aneurj'sms  usually  ri//rfuv 
into  the  heart  itself. 

The  prognosis  is  altogether  unfavorable,  the  treatment  having  reference 
to  the  principles  that  are  appropriate  in  thoracic  aneurysm. 

The  coronary  arteries  may  \>v  the  seat  of  aneurysm,  though  exceptionally. 
The  condition  arises  in  conse<|uence  of  weak  points  (due  to  arteriosclerosis^ 
in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  is  unrecognizable  during  life. 

ANEURYSM   OF  THE  CELIAC  AXIS 

This  condition  is  sometimes  observed  in  combination  with  aneunsm  of 
the  upper  p<irtion  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
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ANEURYSM  OF  THE  SPLENIC  ARTERY 

This  branch  of  the  celiac  axis  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurysmal  dilata- 
tion. It  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  while  it  is  small,  as  a  rule,  may  in  rare 
cases  be  quite  large. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  but  distressing.  Deep-seated  abdominal 
pairiy  which  shows  a  tendency  to  radiation,  forms,  with  vomiting ,  and  rarely 
hemcUemesis,  the  main  features.  By  percussion  a  tumor  may  be  mapped  out 
in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  the  dulness  merging  with  Uiat  of  the  spleen 
and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Usually,  pulsation,  and,  rarely,  a  tumor  can  be 
felif  and  systolic  murmur  is  often  heard.  The  condition  may  be  confounded 
with  gastric  ulcer. 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  HEPATIC  ARTERY 

This  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  total  number  of  cases  on  record  being  about 
20.  H.  B.  Schmidt  has  recently  reported  a  case  associated  with  symptoms  of 
gall-stones,  in  which,  as  shown  by  the  autopsy,  death  was  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  the  bile-ducts.  Schmidt  found  records  of  but  5  cases  of  this 
mode  of  termination.  Osier  and  Ross  have  repK)rted  an  instance  associated 
with  multiple  hepatic  abscesses. 

The  symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  colicky  pains,  vomiting,  hem^emesis, 
and  obstructive  jaundice.  A  tumor  is  rarely  discernible,  though  an  abnormal 
area  of  pulsation  is  relatively  more  frequent.  The  recognition  of  the  condition 
during  life  is  entirely  conjectural. 

Aneurysm  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Pain 
in  the  epigastric  and  lumbar  regions,  and  demonstrable  tumor  near  or  directly 
over  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  are  the  symptoms  displayed.  Detached 
fragments  of  the  clot  may  produce  embolism  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
mesenteric  arteries.  The  condition  terminates  usually  in  rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Aneurysm  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  runs  a  course  similar  to  the 
above.     It  is  quite  rare  and  possesses  slight  interest. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Renal  Arteries. — Small  multiple  dilatations  are  occa- 
sionally seen,  but  large  ones  are  of  great  rarity.  Tliey  are  prone  to  rupture 
into  the  retroperitoneal  cavity. 

ARTERIOVENOUS  ANEURYSM 

Definition. — An  artificial  communication  between  an  artery  and  a  vein. 
A  sac  may  intervene  between  the  two  vessels  {varicose  aneurysm)  or  there 
may  be  a  direct  fistulous  communication  without  an  intervening  sac  {aneur- 
ysmal  varix). 

In  varicose  aneurysm  the  sac  is  developed  from  the  structures  that  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  communicating  duct.  The  majority  of  cases  are  caused 
by  the  simultaneous  wounding  of  an  arter>'  and  a  vein.  Their  most  frequent 
seat  is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Pepjjer  and  Griffith  have  analyzed  the  records 
of  29  cases  in  which  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  had  opened  into 
the  vena  cava. 

The  symptoms  are  largely  aneurysmal,  and,  in  addition,  there  appear  in 
rapid  sequence  great  swelling  of  the  veins,  cyanosis,  and  edema  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Ixxly.  A  continuous  thrill  and  buzzing  murmur,  with  systolic 
intensification,  are  the  chief  signs. 

In  the  treatment  of  thoracic  arteriovenous  aneurysm  the  same  general 
plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  advised  in  the  purely  arterial  variety. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE 

SYSTEM 


I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 


STOMAXmS 

CATARRHAL  STOBIATTTIS 

{StamaiUis  Erythematosa) 

Definition. — A  simple,  acute  inflammation  of  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane.    It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Etiology. — As  a  primary  affection  its  causes  are  mainly  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritation,  such  as  the  presence  in  the  mouth  of  hard  and  sharp 
bodies,  dental  caries,  acids,  hot  or  cold  food,  condiments,  tobacco,  certain 
drugs  (as  mercury),  eruption  of  teeth,  and  bad  feeding,  particularly  in  ill- 
nourished  children.  It  is  the  result  often  of  a  neglect  of  the  mouth  toilet, 
leading  to  the  decompK)sition  of  accumulated  bits  of  food  and  mucus,  and  many 
cases  probably  owe  their  origin  to  infection.  Secondarily,  catarrhal  stomatitis 
may  l)e  associated  with  certain  of  the  eruptive  fevers  (scarlet  fever,  measles, 
typhoid),  also  with  gastro-enteric  derangements,  and  may  follow,  by  direct 
inflammatory  extension,  ulcerative  tonsillitis  and  pharyngitis. 

Symptoms. — The  local  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  those  usually  seen 
in  an  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane — redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  dry- 
ness, soon  followed  by  increased  secretion  and  soreness.  The  lips  and  gums 
only,  or  the  membrane  of  the  whole  mouth,  may  be  inflamed,  and  the  swollen 
lips,  cheeks,  and  furred  tongue  may  l>e  indented  by  teeth-marks.  Enlarged 
and  reddened  papillae  on  the  tongue  and  minute  vesicles  inside  the  cheeks  and 
lips  from  projecting  mucous  follicles  are  sometimes  seen  to  terminate  in  small 
ulcers.  A  craving  for  cold  drinks  is  nearly  always  noted,  and  distress,  pain  on 
taking  food,  and  a  disagreeable  taste  due  to  the  jjerverted  buccal  secretions. 
Microscopically,  des(|uamated  epithelium  that  has  undergone  partial  fatty  de- 
generation, leukocytes,  and  occasionally  red  blood-cells  are  seen.  The  Leptothrix 
buccalis,  micrococci,  and  bacilli  are  also  present.  Aside  from  restlessness  and 
the  symptoms  (*ommon  to  slight  febrile  disturbances,  the  constihUional  canditioii 
is  rarely  disturbe<l,  except  when  the  stomatitis  Ls  secondary  either  to  inflam- 
mations lower  down  in  the  dig(»stive  tract,  or  to  the  specific  infectious  fevers. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usuallv  acute,  and  the  duration  about  one  w-eek. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  easily  made  by 
insp<»ction  of  the  membrane. 

The  prognosis,  though  favorable,  will  vary  as  to  time  and  severity  accord- 
ing to  the  caustf. 
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Constitutioiial  symptoms  are  to  be  oombftted  on  geneial  poM^pki  mi 
require  careful  attention.  Remedies  directed  to  tlie  oomedon  €f  4pilh 
d^angements  and  to  the  stimulation  ol  assimilation 
Good  food  and  ferruginous  tonics  are  necessary. 


(SiomaHHi  Cnupom) 

Definition. — ^In  this  form  of  stomatitis  the  inflamiMtion  ii 
and  more  extended  in  area  than  in  the  aphthous  foinn«  being  abo  attended  lift 
the  formation  of  a  false  membrane. 

The  pathology  of  these  membranous  patches,  wUcli  are  W17  wMm 
confined  to  the  mouth  alone,  is  embraced  in  the  artide  on  IKphttcrii.  R 
in  the  latter  disease  the  typical  false  (diphtheritic)  memfarane  is  Kami  it 
leaves  a  deeper  ulcer  than  does  the  removal  of  a  orpupous  membtaa^  iaaU 
the  coagulation-necrosb  involves  the  mc»e  superficial  layers  only. 

The  etiology  of  membranous  stomatitis  is  usually  specific  (Ji|ihlhaife 
streptococcic).  Membranous  stomatitis  may  also  be  due  to  giaiaailiMi  m 
syphilitic  infection  of  the  newborn. 

Symptoms. — Some  of  these  cases  are,  doubtless,  trae  diphtheria  df  At 
oral  cavity  (usually  secondary  from  extensbn),  and  an  aooount  <)f  the  qrnplOHi 
presented  may  be  found  in  the  diapter  on  Diphtheria,  p.  147.  The  writer  ki 
seen  instances  of  extensive  membranous  stomatitis  in  which  hmdbeMogt 
examination  showed  the  presence  of  streptococci  (principal^)  and  abo  slipl^ 
locoed.  The  s3rmptoms  were  analogous  to  streptococcic  memfaiaiioiis  jhuj^ 
gitis  with  the  cUfference,  in  my  cases  of  memlmnous  stomatitis,  that 
tbn  was  marked  and  distressing.  The  general  feaiwree  may  be  qoile 
nounced. 

ULCzaATivB  oa  fbud  sxouinia 

(StomaHUa  Ulcerosa) 

Definition. — A  specific  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  buccal  muooai 

membrane  and  gums,  attended  with  marked  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  having  t 
tendency  to  extend  widely  and  deeply. 

Etiology. — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  this  malady  are  principally  as  fol- 
lows: Childhood,  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  dentition,  and  usnaQf 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years;  damp  weather,  especiaUy  during 
spring  and  autumn;  unhygienic  surroundings,  particularly  the  lack  of  pure  air, 
of  good  and  abundant  food  and  clothing,  and  the  added  detriments  to  hesU 
for  which  neglect  and  filth,  specific  infectious  diseases,  undeanliness  of  die 
mouth,  caries  and  loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  congenital  heart  disease  (Duck- 
worth) are  responsible.  An  endemic  type  of  this  affection  has  been  observed 
among  soldiers  in  camps  and  barracks,  among  children  in  crowded  eleemo^nsiT 
institutions,  and  in  jails.  Its  epidemic  and  contagious  diaract^  likem 
points  to  a  microhic  origin.  The  specific  exciting  cauee,  it  has  been  held, 
corresponds  to  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle,  the  poison  being  oon^'ei'cd 
in  milk.  Payne  suggests  the  identity  of  the  virus  with  that  of  impetigo  coo- 
tagiosa.  The  careless  administration  of  mercury  may  also  be  followed  by  dis 
affection.  Scurvy  (scorbutic  sUrmatitis)  and  the  persistent  use  of  lead  and  pboi- 
phorus  are  also  excitants. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — Locally,  the  disease  starts,  as  a  rule,  at  the  cdfa 
of  the  gums  opposite  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  gradually  spreading  backwird 
and  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  gingival  mnoov 
membrane  is  deeply  red  and  swollen;  the  gums  soon  become  spongy,  bleed 
easily,  and  break  down  into  thick,  soft,  grayish  sloughs,  whidi  leave  deep 
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and  ragged  ulcers  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  latter  even  become 
loosened,  and  in  protracted  cases  the  alveolar  periosteum  may  become  inflamed 
and  cause  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Profuse  salivation,  a  foul  breath  (that  once 
earned  for  the  condition  the  term  of  "putrid  sore  mouth"),  occasional  slight 
hemorrhages  from  the  gums,  and  excessive  discomfort,  or  even  pain,  on  mastica- 
tion are  nearly  always  present.  The  tongue  is  coated,  swollen,  and  tooth- 
marked;  aphthae  are  sometimes  seen,  and  the  submaxillary  glands  are  generally 
swollen.  The  general  symptoms  attending  this  ailment  are  those  of  a  lowered 
state  of  vitality,  produced  by  an  unhygienic  environment,  or  cachexia,  or 
severe  illness  primary  to  it,  with,  usually,  moderate  fever.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing or  an  offensive  diarrhea  may  supervene  as  the  result  of  swallowing  the 
putrid  discharges. 

Course  and  Duration.— Usually  acute  in  its  course,  the  highly  debilitat- 
ing character  of  the  disease  may  tend  to  make  it  chronic,  especially  when  there 
is  alveolar  necrosis  and  a  neglect  of  proper  treatment.  Ordinarily,  with  care- 
ful management,  convalescence  may  be  established  in  from  four  days  to  a 
week.  Goodhart  regards  the  occasional  termination  of  the  pyrexia  by  lysis, 
with  an  accompanying  improvement  of  the  local  symptoms  in  such  cases  at 
least,  as  suggestive  of  the  specific  nature  of  ulcerative  stomatitis. 

Neurotic  Ulceration. — Under  the  head  of  stomatitis  neurotica  chronica 
Jacobi  describes  a  herpetic  (rarely  pemphigoid)  eruption  in  neurotic  subjects. 
Sibly  has  met  3  cases,  all  of  which  occurred  in  women  beyond  middle  age. 
In  all  the  condition  has  lasted  for  a  number  of  years  and  produced  great  dif- 
ficulty in  talking  and  mastication. 

Diagnosis. — Upon  examining  the  mouth  and  noting  the  characteristic 
ulceration,  the  fetid  breath  and  saliva,  and  the  cachetic  appearance,  the  disease 
is  usually  recognized,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  dark,  extensive, 
gangrenous  sloughs  of  noma. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  typical  cases,  though  less  so  in  marasmic 
and  neglected  cases.  When  cancrum  oris  or  necrosis  of  the  jaw  occur, 
chronicity,  deformity,  and  even  death  may  take  place. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  in  nearly  all  ill-nourished,  uncleanly  kept,  and 
sickly  children,  as  well  as  in  cases  in  which  mercury  is  to  be  administered  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  prescribe  mouth-washes  of  pK)tassium  chlorate  (gr. 
XV  to  5j — 1.0-30.0),  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mercurial  or  ulcera- 
tive stomatitis.  The  hygienic  treatment  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  important. 
On  account  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  cases  occurring  in  a  family  or 
in  institutions  should  be  isolated,  and  fresh  air,  light  nourishment,  and  clean- 
liness are  sine  qud  non  of  recovery.  The  local  treatment  is  virtually  a  specific 
one  in  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate  washes  (gr.  x — xx  to  5j — 0.6-1.3  to  30.0 — 
of  rose-water  or  demulcent),  aided  by  the  internal  administration  of  the 
same  salt  in  small  doses.  For  the  disagreeable  fetid  odor  the  alternate  use  of 
antiseptic  washes  is  indicated.  Solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  potassium  per- 
manganate, in  strength  equal  to  or  slightly  over  that  indicated  in  the  treatment 
of  aphthflp,  or  hydrogen  peroxid  (5j-iij  to  Sj— ^.0-12.0  to  30.0),  or  alkaline 
antiseptic  solution  and  water  (equal  parts),  are  useful.  Penciling  the  spongy 
gums  with  such  astringents  as  tincture  of  rhatany,  silver  nitrate  (gr.  x  to  5 j — 
0.6-30.0),  alum,  and  also  with  tannic  acid  solutions,  may  be  necessary. 
Loosened  teeth  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  they  may  grow  firm  with  conva- 
lescence, though  surgical  interference  may  be  required  in  cases  of  necrosis  of  the 
alveolar  process.  Kissel's  method  in  obstinate  cases  is  to  curet  the  ulcers  and 
rub  into  them  powdered  iodoform  once  daily.  Careful  attention  to  the  teeth  is 
always  requisite.  During  the  height  of  the  disease  constitutional  treatment  may 
have  to  be  directed  toward  stimulating  the  languid  and  lowered  vitality.    For 
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this  purpose  either  whisky  or  brandy,  in  half-  or  teaspoonf ul  doses  in  nulk.  is 
extremely  useful;  the  elixir  of  cinchona,  with  some  vegetable  salt  of  iroii,i» 
the  citrate  or  tartrate,  also  forms  a  useful  combination.  When  there  is  pvreiii 
or  a  diminished  urinary  secretion  the  internal  use  of  potassium  chlOTate  mst 
be  cautiously  employed.  The  following  prescription  b  almost  specific  for  a 
child  three  years  old  (Starr) : 

I}.    Potassii  chloratis,  gr.  1  (3.3); 

Acidi  hydrochlor.  -dil.,         f  3 j     (4.0) ; 

Syrupi,  f3vj  (24.0); 

Aquee,  q.  s.  ad  fRiij  (90.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  every  two  hours. 

The  prolonged  use  of  tonics  and  cod-liver-oil  emulsion  with  lime-salts  in 
scrofulous,  rachitic,  and  scorbutic  subjects  must  be  carried  on  in  order  to  pR> 
vent  relapses  of  ulcerative  stomatitis. 

PARASITIC  STOBIATTTIS 

(Thrush;  Stomatitis  Mycosa) 

Definition. — A  specific,  contagious  fungous  disease,  characterised  by  the 
rapid  formation  upon  the  oral  mucous  surfaces  of  small,  whitish,  soft,  and  li^^tly 
adherent  spots  or  flakes,  tending  to  coalesce  and  spread  throughout  the  entiif 
buccal  cavity. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes  are — infancy  with  its  concomitant  dis- 
orders of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  (especially  when  unhygienic  surroundings 
prevail),  congenital  s>7)hilis,  tuberculosis,  and  the  exanthemata.  The  disease 
may  attack  adults  and  complicate  the  typhoid  and  cachectic  states,  as  in  the 
final  stages  of  low  fevers,  carcinoma,  chronic  tuberculosis,  and  diabetes.  The 
growth  of  thrush  patches  ia  due,  specifically,  to  the  Saccharomyces  albicans, 
though  micrococci  have  also  been  found.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  funpi? 
to  develop  from  round  or  oval  spores  in  the  formation  of  long-branching  my- 
celium filaments,  from  the  ends  of  which  a  multiplication  of  ovoid  tonilip 
colls  takes  place  by  the  process  of  simple  budding.  The  mycelia  exhibir 
a  tendency  to  penetrate  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  and  al-^- 
into  the  mucous  glands  (Starr).  Since  the  growth  of  this  organism  require? 
both  an  altered  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  an  acid  metlium. 
the  primary  or  exciting  cause  of  thrush  is  to  Ije  found  in  whatever  product-^ 
such  a  favorable  nidus.  Most  important  in  this  connection  is  uncleanline>N 
particularly  in  the  case  of  poorly  nourished  and  l)ottle-fed  children.  Thf 
development  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  and  the  acid  fermentation  of  remnants  of 
food  (especially  of  saccharine  substances),  which  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
mucosa  and  acidify  the  normally  alkaline  oral  secretions,  are  common  cau:^ 
of  thrush.  The  further  growth  of  the  fungus  patches  also  contributes  to  t.h*' 
acid  state  of  the  already  abnormal  buccal  fluids.  The  fact  that  the  sports 
of  thrush  may  be  transferred  to  other  cases  by  l)ottle-tips,  spoons,  and  ill-kept 
feeding-l)ottles  is  well  recognized  as  an  explanation  for  the  occasional  endemic 
character  of  the  maladv. 

Symptoms. — Any  marked  local  symptoms  are  due  rather  to  the  coexL^t- 
ing  stomatitis  than  to  the  thrush  itself  (Allchin).  There  will  be  some  wr*- 
7irss,  heat,  pcnMnit  dryrirs^s,  and  lividify  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Thrush 
spots,  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  begin  to  appear  on  the  tongue,  ami 
grow  into  patclu^s  that  may  coalesce  and  spread  to  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hanl 
palate:  they  may  even  invade  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  and  esophagus,  and,  rarelv, 
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the  true  vocal  cords,  the  stomach,  and  cecum  (Parrot).  At  first  pearly  white 
in  color,  the  curd-like  flakes  may  become  yellow  and  even  brown,  owing  to 
slight  hemorrhages  caused  by  the  irritation.  Though  early  adherent,  in  a  few 
days  they  become  loose,  and  when  brushed  off  leave  a  smooth  surface;  when 
complicating  some  serious  gastro-intestinal  disease  or  dyscrasia,  however, 
their  attachment  is  deeper,  and  the  deposit  may  sometimes  appear  in  successive 
crops.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  thrush  patches  shows  interlacing, 
irregular,  and  branched  mycelial  threads,  spores,  occasional  bacilli,  and 
leptothrix  filaments  embedded  in  a  mass  of  granular  debris  and  fetid  particles. 
The  buccal  fluids  are  acid  in  reaction.  The  general  symptoms  depend  upon 
the  associated  disease,  and  are  usually  those  of  wasting,  artificially  nourished 
children  having  digestive  troubles  or  a  constitutional  taint. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  may  be  accurately  made  upon  the  discovery  of  the  fungus 
by  microscopic  examination.  Only  very  rarely  are  portions  of  the  thrush 
organism  found  in  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheritic  stomatitis.  Mild  curds 
may  be  readily  removed,  and  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  stomatitis 
accompanying  thrush  or  the  grave  systemic  states.  The  important  point  of 
differential  diagnosis  arises  in  the  case  of  aphtha.  The  following  table  will 
express  the  main  points: 

Parasitic  Stom ATrns  (Thrush) 

Dryness  of  the  mouth. 

Whitish,  raised  spots  or  patches  with  no 
red  areola;  these  are  easily  removed, 
leaving  no  ulcer  and  causing  no  bleed- 
ing. 

Spots  are  numerous. 

Begins  in  the  form  of  minute  spots. 


Ulcers  not  painful.     Discoinfort  depends 

on  the  associated  stomatitis. 
The  characteristic  thrush-fungus  is  always 

detectable  with  the  microscope. 


Aphthous  Stom  ATrns 

Salivation. 

An  ulcer  with  a  yellowish-white,  de- 
pressed base,  surrounded  bv  a  red  are- 
ola. The  base  is  removed  with  diffi- 
culty by  forceps,  and  bleeding  results. 

Usually  few  in  number  and  discrete. 

Not  so;  ulcers  appear,  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  herpetic  vesicles. 

Ulcers  exquisitely  tender. 

No  specific  micro-organism  determined, 
though  probably  present. 


Prognosis. — This  is  favorable  as  regards  the  thrush  alone,  but,  oc- 
curring in  marantic  children  and  cachectic  adults,  its  appearance  is  of  grave 
significance,  and  may  portend  a  speedy  death. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  great  moment,  since  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  the  mouth  clean  and  the  secretions  normal,  and  to  attend  to  proper 
food,  and  thus  avoid  creating  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  parasite, 
than  it  is  to  prevent  absolutely  the  entrance  of  thrush  spores.  Efforts  directed 
toward  preventing  acidity  are  especially  indicated.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the 
use  of  mild  alkaline  mouth-washes,  as  soda-water  and  lime-water.  The  dietary' 
should  \ye  carefully  looked  after,  and  should  exclude  sugars  and  all  starchy  food ; 
the  addition  of  lime-water  to  the  milk  (about  1  part  to  4)  is  a  desirable 
precaution  to  take,  particularly  with  children.  Cleansing  the  feeding  ap- 
paratus and  the  mouth  after  each  feeding  is  essential  both  in  the  prevention  of 
the  formation,  and  in  decreasing  the  further  growth,  of  thrush  when  present. 
The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  u.se  of  alkaline  and  antiseptic  applications, 
preferably  by  means  of  the  spray.  Solutions  of  boric  acid  or  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite (3 j — 4.0 — of  either  to  5j — 30.0 — of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
glycerin),  potassium  permanganate,  or  hydrogen  peroxid,  are  useful.  Syrupy 
excipients  are  to  be  excluded.  Potassium  chlorate  may  exert  a  beneficial 
effect  in  those  cases  in  which  stomatitis  is  associated,  as  may  also  penciling 
with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Concetti  urges  the  use  of  a  3  to  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  instead  of  the  weaker  strength  usually  employed.  The 
use  of  the  galvanocautery  is  often  serviceable. 
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When  esophageal  obstruction  eadsts  it  may  be  neoeaaaiy  to  geaAfkntt 
rubber  tube  through  the  mass  of  thrush  deposit  in  order  to  give  mmaimm 
(Fordbheimer). 

Medicinal  treatment  embraces  the  administratioa  of  nouriahing  aad  mif 
digestible  food,  occasional  stimulation,  and  the  a»Tecti<m  of  gastio-iBleilU 
disorders.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  primary  affecdcma  to  wfaUtk 
thrush  is  superadded.  Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  acid  and  bitter  tcmici  in  pahlikk 
form  are  usually  indicated  in  debilitated  subjects,  along  with  ge&ecBl  Ivginie 
measures.  Tlie  internal  use  of  small  doses,  frequently  rqpeftted,  of  eilowl 
or  mercuric  chlorid  may  also  be  tried  for  a  possiUe  spmBc  effect  in  mmlwl^ 
thrush. 

LA  PBRUCHB 

This  contagious  disease  is  confined  to  the  ang^  of  the  maaih.  It  m 
first  described  by  Lemaistre  in  1886  as  prevalent  among  the  chiMien  of  ^ 
sin  in  France.  It  was  found  that  the  drinking-water  in  that  locality 
cocci  similar  to  the  spherobacteria  that  infested  the  efHthelial  tfaichnn 
and  that  these  were  probably  conveyed  to  human  beings  by  drinking  ww. 
Little  elevations  and  fissures,  said  to  resemble  those  of  ecxngenital  qrpUfa» 
were  seen  around  the  oral  angles.  The  latter  were  the  seat  of  amartiiig  pm, 
particulariy  on  opening  the  mouth  suddenly  or  too  far,  and  canaed  the  patint 
to  lick  (perlicher)  them  constantly.  The  disease  seemed  to  be  entiic^  loedL 
and  lasted  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Alum  and  oc^per  sulphate  aohitioBBVBe 
most  useful. 

GARGRKNOUS  STOHAlinS 
(Noma;  Cancrum  Grit) 

Definition. — ^A  rapidly  spreading  gangrenous  affection  of  the  dieek  ttd 
gums,  of  rare  occurrence,  usually  asynunetric,  and  ending  fatal^  in  moat 
Pathology. — In  addition  to  the  necrotic  changes  in  the  diedka,  the  _ 

may  extend  to  the  jaws  and  lips.  The  blood-vessels  contain  thromU,  thus 
preventing  hemorrhage  from  the  sphacelus.  The  submaxillary  and  oer\icil 
glands  may  be  slightly  enlarged  and  soft.  Blood  changes  of  an  uncertain  chir- 
acter  have  been  noted.  Hemorrhagic  infarctions,  aspiration  bronchopneu- 
monia, or  gangrene  by  inhalation  of  gangrenous  particles  or  metastasis,  may 
be  met  in  the  lungs.  Wharton  has  described  an  associated  membranous  form 
of  colitis,  and  a  metastatic  infiltration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  and  purulent 
pericarditis  may  also  be  seen  postmortem.  Klementorosky  met  with  a  peculiar 
and  fatal  form  of  gangrene  limited  to  the  gums  of  babes  and  occurring  a  fev 
days  after  birth. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Causes. — This  uncommon  affection  attacks 
girls  more  frequently  than  boys,  usually  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
years;  it  appears  to  be  endemic  in  low,  moist  coimtries,  as  Holland,  though 
apparently  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  contagious  in  the  past.  Children  sof* 
fering  from  the  effects  of  overcrowding  and  previous  disease  are  espedallr 
liable  to  noma.  Most  often,  however,  it  is  secondary  to  measles;  it  may  afao 
follow  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  small-pox,  or  less  frequently  pertussis.  The 
causative  influence  of  mercurialization  and  ulcerative  stonuititis  has  bees 
overrated. 

Bacteriology. — ^Jos.  Sailer^  recovered  diphtheria  bacilli  from  the  gangm* 
ous  areas  of  noma  of  the  buccal  cavities.  Guzzetti  found  pseudodiphtheritic 
bacilli  together  with  staphylococci  and  streptococci.  More  recent  studies  have 
shown  that  fusiform  bacilli  and  spirilla  are  often  found  in  association,  as  ia 
Vincent's  angina,  together  with  numerous  tv^jes  of  pyogenic  01 

»  Phila,  County  Med,  Soc,,  November,  1901,  p.  301. 
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Symptonris* — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  one  cheek,  near  the  comer  of  the 
mouth,  is  usually  first  affected,  a  dark,  ragged,  sloughing  vker  appearing  and 
spreading  insidiously  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  substance  of  the  cheek  is 
involved.  A  hard  and  sensitive  nodvle  may  then  be  felt  by  grasping  the  thick- 
ness of  cheek  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Brawny  induration  of  the 
skin  over  this  nodule  soon  becomes  manifest,  and  then  there  appear  collateral 
edema  and  an  unctuous  looking,  deeply  livid,  gangrenous  spot,  soon  becoming 
bullous  and  leaving  a  black  eschar.  Perforation  of  the  cheek  may  occur  on  the 
third  day,  though  usually  not  until  a  week  has  passed.  There  is  an  ichorous 
discharge  of  shreds  of  gangrenous  tissue  from  the  unhealthy  wound.  The 
fetor  of  the  breath  is  almost  intolerable  and  characteristically  gangrenous. 
The  necrosis  may  extend  over  one-half  the  face  of  the  side  affected,  and  may 
involve  the  gums  and  jaws,  but  seldom  does  it  attack  the  opposite  side  of  the 
face.  The  general  symptoms  of  such  a  grave  malady  may  be  slight  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  with  the  formation  of  the  eschar  they  become  rapidly  severe 
and  typhoid  in  type.  Great  prostration,  delirium,  pyrexia  (104°  F. — 40°  C), 
diarrhea,  and  edema  of  the  feet  are  common.  The  course  rarely  extends 
beyond  two  weeks. 

Complications. — Septic  lobular  pneumonia  may  occur  from  aspiration 
of  gangrenous  particles;  colitis  and  gangrene  of  the  genitalia  in  females  {noma 
jmdendcB)  are  also  seen.  In  thos^  very  rare  cases  that  recover,  granulations 
form,  the  gangrenous  edges  become  clean,  and  cicatrization  follows,  often  with 
great  disfigurement  of  the  face  and  even  restricted  jaw  motion. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  when  fully  established  is  easily  diagnosed  by  its 
characteristic  origin,  the  gangrenous  ulcer-nodule,  the  eschar  formation, 
and  perforation,  associated  with  a  previous  history  of  measles  or  other  acute 
infectious  fever  of  childhood.  The  offensive  fetid  odor  and  severe  constitu- 
tional depression  are  also  of  great  value. 

Differential  Diai^osis. — From  anthrax  it  differs  in  that  the  latter  affection 
is  more  common  in  adults,  with  a  history  of  contagion,  and  in  the  fact  that 
malignant  pustule  starts  on  the  exterior  of  the  cheek,  and  perhaps  in  a  previous 
abrasion  in  the  skin.  The  discovery  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis  in  the  blood  and 
discharges  is  conclusive.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  of  a  severe  and  neglected  type 
may  be  confounded  with  cancrum  oris,  but  in  the  former  the  destruction 
of  tissue  is  mainly  of  the  gums  and  alveoli,  the  cheeks  being  simply  ulcerated 
and  no  extensive  sloughing  taking  place;  the  breath,  though  fetid,  is  not  gan- 
grenous, and  the  oral  discharge,  though  sometimes  bloody,  is  not  mixed  with 
shreds  of  gangrenous  tissue  (Starr).  Finally,  the  course  of  ulcerative  stomatitis 
is  less  severe,  a  fatal  termination  being  extremely  rare. 

Prognosis. — Noma  is  seldom  recovered  from,  the  mortality  being  about 
80  to  90  per  cent  (Bogel).  When  recovery  does  take  place  the  development 
of  ectropion,  facial  deformity,  and  local  disability,  with  a  protracted  convales- 
cence, render  life  burdensome. 

Treatment. — Quarantine  all  cases  until  they  are  proved  by  bacteriologic 
study  to  be  of  a  non-diphtheric  nature,  and  the  avoidance  of  mercurialization 
will  also  be  of  undoubted  use.  The  primary  indication  in  the  local  treatment 
is  the  arrest  of  the  gangrenous  process,  thus  causing,  if  possible,  a  healthy  re- 
action on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  All  sloughs  should  be  cut 
away,  followed  by  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  wound ;  and  by  the  application 
of  strong  caustics,  as  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  solid 
zinc  chlorid,  silver  nitrate,  carbolic  acid,  a  concentrated  solution  of  perchlorid 
of  iron,  Vienna  paste,  and  the  actual  cautery.  For  the  protection  of  the 
healthy  parts  and  for  efficiency  the  Paquelin  or  the  galvanic  cautery  is  probably 
best.     Anesthesia  is  requisite  for  such  strong  measures.     Milder  applications, 
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however,  seem  to  be  quite  adequate  in  aome  cues.    Unit,  fanawdi 

Ctassium  dilorate,  and  aristd,  or  the  following  forauiia  Iqr  Dr.  Coatai^ 
tried- 

9.    Cupriaulph.,  SU  (8j0); 

CinduHue  pulv.,  Siv  (l&O) ; 

AquKy  q.  a.  ad  f  8iv  (120X1). 


As  a  mouth-wash  employ  mild  antiseptic  washes  of  caibolie  add.  ^ihups 
penndd,  Labamque's  solution,  potassium  pennangaoate,  etc.;  aiMl  lor  Ik 
dhninution  of  the  fetor,  antis^tic  charcoal  poultices  oontainiiv  bone  m 
salicylic  add  are  useful.  Mild  antis^tic  and  astringent  lotioiia  of  boriesdi 
sine  sulphate  (gr.  g  |o  8j— 0.13-30.0),  or  balsamic  ointmeiits  wUh  nKEi. 
may  aid  m  healing  the  granulating  surfisces  in  favorsfale  cases.  Tlie  imosil 
treatment  must  be  directed  toward  sustaining  the  strength  of  the  patintky 
the  administration  of  the  most  nourishing  food,  stimulants,  and  tooicB.  Bcdil 
feeding  may  be  necessary.  Plastic  operations  may  be  needfoi  after  leessBy 
to  mitigate  oral  disabilities  or  fadal  deformities.  W.  C  Cahall  baa  wmw 
fully  treated  a  case  of  noma  with  antistrq[>tococcu8  serum.  AntHoni  ikaM 
be  given  eariy  where  the  diphtheria  badUus  is  found. 


tCDKIAL  aTOSUkims 
(Mereurind  Pt^aMtm) 

DeAnition. — ^An  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  saiivaiy 
by  the  excessive  use  of  mercuiy ;  a  similar  condition  is  raid|y  seen  as  a 
the  therapeutic  use  of  other  drugs. 

EtJolosy. — ^Predisposing  causes  are  dyscrasia  and  occiqifttioii» 
The  peculiar  individual  susceptibility  of  these  subjects  to,  dyma&am  w9  aDl 
permit  the  use  of  even  minimum  doses  of  meteary  without  serious  aad  alsnit 
immediate  symptoms  of  ptyalism.  This  is  also  seen  in  baimneter^uakcis, 
mirror-silverers,  chemists,  and  others  who  handle  mercury  in  tbw  daily  woik. 
The  exciting  cause  of  ptyalism  is  the  ingestion,  inhalation,  or  cutaneous  absoqh 
tion  of  mercury. 

Symptoms. — A  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  is  first  noticed  by  the  patient 
Soon  the  gums  become  "touched" — i.e.,  red,  swollen,  tender  to  the  toudu 
and  sore  during  the  act  of  mastication.  A  marked  secretion  and  ftmc  cj 
salita^  with  fetid  breath  and  swollen  tongue,  follow.  Very  rarely  in  this  disease 
the  affection  passes  into  an  ulcerative  stomatitis,  and  causes  kxMening  of  the 
teeth  and  necrosis  of  the  maxilla.  General  symptoms,  as  constutional  depit9> 
sion,  anorexia,  diarrhea,  mental  anxiety,  and  nervousness,  may  supervene. 

The  recognition  of  the  foregoing  causal  factors — ^predisposing  and  exdting— 
renders  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  prognosis  is  favorable,  and,  although  the  looi 
symptoms  may  be  harassing,  recovery  is  attainable  within  a  few  weeks  as  a  riiie. 

Treatment. — The  toxic  action  of  mercury  in  the  production  of  pt^'afiso 
can  be  avoided  by  a  knowledge  of  individual  susceptibility  and  by  the  load 
and  internal  use  of  potassium  chlorate.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  there  must  be  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  mercurial  influence, 
and  a  change  of  occupation  if  that  be  the  predisposing  cause.  Locally,  aoodh 
ing,  alkaline,  and  mildly  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  as  in  the  treatment  61  cata^ 
rhal  stomatitis,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  For  the  fetid  breath  solutioos 
of  boric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate  may  be  used.  Ulcers  may  be  brushed  witb 
silver  nitrate  solution.  The  internal  treatment  should  be  directed  tawnti 
keeping  the  bowels  soluble;  in  addition,  alkaline  mineral  waters  may  be  used, 
and  in  severe  cases  potassium  chlorate  in  5-  to  10-grain  (0.3—0.6)  doses^ 
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Atropin  (gr.  j^^ — 0.0006)  and  opium  have  been  recommended  to  decrease 
the  excessive  salivary  secretion  and  to  allay  pain,  and  hot  baths  will  aid  the 
treatment  materially.  In  severe  cases  the  resulting  debility  and  anemia  should 
be  met  by  the  use  of  highly  nourishing  liquid  foods  and  by  tonics. 

Osier  points  out  that  the  condition  of  the  teeth  known  as  erosion,  which 
sometimes  follows  infantile  stomatitis,  and  especially  the  mercurial  form,  is 
to  be  discriminated  from  the  deformed  teeth  of  congenital  syphilis.  In  the 
former  the  first  permanent  molars,  and  then  the  incisors,  are  olwerved  to  have 
small  pits  or  discolored  and  eroded  spots,  due  to  a  morbid  deficiency  in  enamel 
formation.  The  notched  and  irregular  teeth  of  hereditary  syphilis  in  children 
(Hutchinson)  are  sufficiently  distinctive. 

PYORRHEA  ALVEOLARIS 

(Riggs'  Disease,  Fauchard^s  Disease,  AlveoUUs) 

Definition. — A  chronic  progressive  disease,  commencing  usually  as  a 
gingivitis,  and  advancing  along  the  root  of  the  tooth  into  the  alveolus,  with 
destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  peridental  membrane,  and  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  cavity  as  well  as  an  inflammatory  absorption,  which  results  in  pro- 
gressive loss  of  the  alveolar  bone.  The  adjacent  soft  tissues  are  the  seat  of 
cellular  infiltration  which  often  tends  to  clear  away  after  surgical  removal  or 
successful  treatment  of  the  diseased  tooth  or  teeth. 

Historic  Note. — In  1865  J.  M.  Riggs  forcibly  called  the  attention  of  the 
dental  profession  to  the  subject,  while  William  Hunter  was  the  first  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  mouth  sepsis,  with  absorption  of  pus,  as  a  cause  of 
many  septic  conditions — e.  g,,  gastritis,  enteritis,  appendicitis,  and  pleuritis. 

Etiology. — It  is  probable,  as  shown  by  the  labors  of  Rosenow  and  his 
associates,  that  the  streptococcus-pneumococcus  group  of  organisms  are  of 
especial  etiologic  importance.  Recent  investigations  by  Hartzell  and  Henrici 
and  others  ascribe  the  principal  r6le  to  the  Streptococcus  viridans.  The  pyogenic 
staphylococci,  fusiform  bacilli,  and  other  organisms  have  been  found  in  the 
lesions,  but  some  of  these  at  least  may  be  looked  upon  as  secondary  invaders. 

In  1914  Smith  and  Barrett  insisted  upon  the  etiologic  importance  of  cer- 
tain parasitic  amebas  {Endamwba  buccalis),  but  their  specificity  has  not  as  yet 
been  proved. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  without  striking  local  features.  At  first  the 
gums  become  abnormally  reddened  and  slightly  swollen  and  spongy,  bleeding 
when  the  teeth  are  brushed.  With  the  progress  of  the  condition  these  symptoms 
gradually  become  more  pronounced,  with  tenderness  to  pressure  and  pain,  and 
on  inspection  a  purulent  material  may  be  seen  exuding  either  spontaneously 
or  on  slight  pressure  from  the  orifice  at  the  gingival  margin.  In  well-marked 
cases  the  peridental  ligament  is  more  or  less  extensively  involved,  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  gum  with  exposure  of  the  tooth-root  is  quite  common.  The  tooth 
or  teeth  affected  may  loosen. 

In  all  cases  that  first  fall  under  the  care  of  a  physician  he  should  associate 
with  himself  a  skilled  dentist  in  their  diagnosis  and  study.  A  roentgen  ray 
examination  should  not  be  omitted  from  consideration.  (Vide  Focal  Sepsis, 
p.  166.) 

Treatment. — This  b  both  local  and  general,  but  since  the  systemic  fea- 
tures are  due  to  septic  absorption  from  the  oral  lesions,  the  germs  causing  the 
latter  must  be  either  destroyed  in  loco,  or  eliminated  by  the  removal,  surgically, 
of  the  primary  pathologic  focus,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  of  the 
teeth  involved,  as  the  recent  results  of  expert  specialbts  and  dental  surgeons, 
confirmed  by  roentgen  ray  findings,  clearly  show. 
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Among  local  preventive  and  oonective  meaaureB  I  mmld  camlnM  Ai 
importance  of  the  systematic  removal  of  tartar  from  the  teeth  mod  the  wmd 
antiseptic  mouth-washes.  Emetin,  locally  and  by  hypodermic  ngecdoa,  ki 
its  warm  advocates,  although  it  has  not  invariably  been  found  mefiL  A 
specially  skilled  dentist  should  conduct  the  local  treatment  whenever  pncdeiL 

The  genend  treatment  consists  in  meeting  the  indications  pmented  If 
associated  conditions,  some  of  which  are  caiued  by  factors  Ofoit  bam  tk 
mouth  condition,  in  accordance  with  accepted  thmpeutic  pnncqdea.   Ik   . 
bacterial  origin  of  the  complaint  has  shown  the  w^y  to  sucoessfiil 
treatment  in  some  cases  at  least.    For  this  purpose  an  autogenous 
always  to  be  preferred,  since  it  has  3rielded  more  brilHant  resnhs  tka  tk 
stock  vaccines  in  this  truly  obstinate  condition. 


11.    DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE 

GLOSSITIS 

ACDTB  (HjOSSmS 
(OloEsiHi  Aeula) 

Deflnition. — ^An  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
sometimes  ending  in  abscess. 

Etiology. — ^Predisposing  causes  are  supposed  to  be  an  impaired 
health  and  exposure  to  cold,  humid  weather.  The  exciting  causes  aie 
frequently  the  stings  and  bites  of  insects,  or  bums*  scalds,  and  the  actioa  of 
corrosives.  I  believe  that  many  cases  fdlow  sli^t  injuries  to  the  tongue  dMft 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  inflammatory  poisons  or  microbes.  A.  J.  Hal 
describes  a  case  of  membranous  glossitis  Complicating  acute  nephritis. 

Symptoms. — ^These  come  on  rapidly  and  with  more  or  less  local  severity 
and  danger.  The  tongue  becomes  much  swollen,  and  may  even  protrude  be- 
yond the  lips.  It  is  very  tender  and  painful,  and  coated  with  a  thick,  soft 
yellowish-white  fur,  and  it  may  also  be  dry,  cracked,  and  ulcerated.  Catarrkd 
stomatitis  is  often  associated,  salivation  is  usually  profuse,  and  talking,  swallow- 
ing, and  even  breathing  are  rendered  difficult  and  distressing.  Dyspnea, 
even  to  suffocation,  may  be  imminent.  The  cervical  and  sublingual  glands 
may  be  swollen,  moderate /ei^er  is  always  present,  and  the  obstruction  to  breath- 
ing and  administration  of  nutriment  may  assume  a  dangerous  aspect. 

The  inflammation  reaches  its  height  in  about  three  or  four  days,  tending 
to  subside  almost  entirely  about  the  seventh  day.  Not  rarely  the  inflamma- 
tory infiltration  passes  into  suppuration  with  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed 
abscess  of  variable  size  in  one-half  of  the  tongue;  fluctuation  may  not,  however, 
be  obtainable,  spontaneous  rupture  being  sometimes  the  first  indlication  of 
abscess.  The  prognosis  is  favorable,  except  that  serious  obstruction  is  likely 
to  remain. 

Treatment. — When  the  case  is  seen  quite  early  and  during  the  congestive 
stage,  the  topical  use  of  ice,  allowed  to  slowly  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is  service- 
able. Mucilaginous  mouth-washes,  containing  some  mild  antiseptic,  as  sodium 
borate  with  sodium  bicarbonate  (gr.  v-xx  to  Sj — 0.3-1.3  to  30.0),  should 
also  be  employed.  A  brisk  saline  purge,  given  early,  will  aid  in  reducing  tbc 
inflammation,  and  should  the  tongue  become  alarmingly  swollen,  deep  scvi- 
fication  and  the  use  of  half  a  dozen  leeches  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  tbc 
jaw  angles  may  be  of  decided  service.     Steam  atomization,  medicated 
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the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  or  ammonium  chlorid  (3j  to  Sj^-4.0-30.0), 
favors  resolution  (Cohen).  Abscesses  must  be  incised  and  washed  out  with 
antiseptic  solutions.  Tracheotomy  is  rarely  called  for  to  relieve  the  dyspnea. 
Rectal  alimentation  with  predigested  foods  may  be  necessary,  and  during 
convalescence  ferruginous  tonics  in  glycerin  and  bland  foods  should  be  continued 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening.  Any 
local  source  of  irritation,  as  from  carious  or  sharp  teeth,  should  be  removed. 

CHRONIC  SUPERFICIAL  GLOSSITIS 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  often  preceded  by  several  acute  attacks,  the 
habitual  use  of  tobacco,  both  in  smoking  and  chewing,  and  of  strong  spirituous 
liquors  being  mainly  productive  of  the  original  affection.  The  frequent  use 
of  irritating  foods  is  also  a  factor  in  some  instances. 

Symptoms. — The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  continually  sensitive  and  more 
or  less  reddened.  Often  there  are  seen  ovoid  patches  of  various  size,  smooth 
and  shiny,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  papillse,  and  separated  by  furrows  that 
extend  to  the  depth  of  the  mucosa  itself.  The  tongue  may  also  be  slightly 
furrowed  in  intervening  spaces,  especially  at  the  base.  The  general  health  is 
somewhat  deteriorated. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  case  and  upon  the  results 
of  examination  of  the  organ. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  to  alleviation,  but  guarded  as  to  cure. 

Treatment. — The  blandest  dietary  must  be  insisted  on,  as  well  as  absolute 
abstention  from  the  causal  irritants.  The  local  use  of  demulcents  and  of  mildly 
alkaline  and  antiseptic  lotions,  such  as  Seiler's  tablets  in  solution,  and  of 
solutions  of  chromic  acid  or  silver  nitrate  (gr.  v-x  to  Sj — 0.3-0.6  to  30.0) 
in  water  or  honey,  applied  once  or  twice  daily  by  gentle  brushing,  is  to  be 
recommended.  General  tonics  and  the  avoidance  of  irritating  drinks  will  be 
indicated. 

GLOSSmS  DESIOCARS 

A  rare  disease,  chronic  in  nature  and  of  unknown  causation.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  "the  gradual  development  upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue  of  a 
number  of  deep  fissures  and  indentations,  giving  the  organ  an  uneven  and  ragged 
look.  The  pain  is  due  to  the  frequent  presence  of  excoriations  and  ulcers  in 
these  fissures"  (Striimpell).  The  prognosis  of  the  affection  is  favorable  as 
regards  any  danger.  The  trealment  is  hygienic,  consisting  of  cleanliness  of 
the  mouth  and  the  use  of  disinfectant  mouth-lotions,  together  with  the  topical 
use  of  alterative  or  astringent  applications,  as  silver  nitrate  or  chromic  acid, 
to  any  ulceration. 

LINGUAL  PSORIASIS   (TYLOSIS  LINGUA) 

In  this  disease  there  are  small  regular  areas  of  hyperplasia  of  the  glossal 
epithelium,  eventually  causing  a  map-like  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue — "lingua  geographica."  The  trouble  is  obscure  in  its  etiology  and 
persists  for  years.  Seldom  is  there  any  discomfort  associated,  although 
mental  anxiety  or  hypochondriasis  may  develop. 

LEUKOPLAKIA  ORIS   (BUCCAL  PSORIASIS) 

In  this  affection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  may  be 
involved.  On  the  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue  white  or  bluish-white  scar-like 
spots  or  patches,  often  slightly  notched,  make  their  appearance.  Some  of 
these  pass  away  to  be  replaced  by  others,  and  the  affection  progresses  despite 
all  attempts  to  cure  it.    The  true  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
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that  some  irritant,  as  the  use  of  a  i»pe«  may  acoomt  for  tbe  ciuuJiliwi.  lb 
malady  has,  however,  been  seen  in  women.  A  oyphiGtic  taint  ia  said  to 
dally  predispose  to  the  disease  (StrQmpeD).  The  affectioa  must  be 
dia^paosed  from  the  oral  manifestations  of  syphilis^  if  lor  no  other 
to  relieve  the  mind  of  a  morbidly  anxious  patient.  Excepting 
nected  with  possible  ulceration,  thore  are  no  annoying  jymiiloHU^  and  tk 
tfeatmenJt  suggested  for  glossitis  desiccans  is  a|^HN^»iate.  Eyk  touches  tk 
white  patches  daily  with  pure  tincture  c^  iodin. 

In  children  a  similar  tongue  affection  has  been  named  'Srandcthig  smL" 
The  patches  are  drdnate  and  enlarge  peripherally,  fmning  rings  of  epilkid 
hypoplasia,  within  whidi  is  a  red,  glossy  oentw,  ''devoid  of  fififarm  pep9i^ 
though  the  fungiform  remain"  (Allchin). 

AHGOIA  LUDUVK3 

(Ludwig'f  Angi$ia) 

Deftnition. — ^A  rare  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  floor  cf  Ae 

mouth. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  more  common  in  make,  and  may  be  ereondiiy 
to  specific  infections  (scarlet  fever,  diphtheria).    Thoonas  atatea  that  n 
nificant  lesions  in  the  mouth  (e.  g.,  carious  tooth,  ulber,  tonaillitia)  are  the 
primary  f od  leading  to  lymphatic  involvcsnent.    The  specific  osgaman  is 
erally  the  streptococcus,  though  rarely  the  sti4>hylocoocii8  u  faund.    It 
result  from  traimw. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  intense  at  the  oiitwf,  and  begin  with 
in  the  region  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  with  a  nqiid  invdvemcnt  of  tlie 
tissue  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  wdl  as  of  the  anterior  portion  of  die 
Pom  is  marked,  and  this,  with  the  actde  ewdUng,  renders  articnktion, 
tion,  and  deglutition  extremely  difficult.  Compression  or  edema  of  die  kqm 
may  often  cause  dangerous  dyspnea.  The  cofutUuHonei  Heimbanee  »  vmaEf 
febrile,  and  may  either  approach  the  typhoid  type  or  may  be  septic.  Tlie 
condition  generally  terminates  either  in  abscess  or  extensive  sloughing  {cynancke 
gangramosa). 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  when  complicating  a  specific  fever. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Of  106  cases  collected  by  Thomas,  43 
died.     Relapses  may  follow  in  weakly  subjects. 

Treatment. — ^The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  sustain  the  strength  of 
the  patient  and  secure  prompt  surgical  interference.  Tracheotomy  may  be 
demanded  if  asphyxia  threatens  life. 


III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS 

HYPERSECRETION 

{Ptyalism) 

Definition. — An  abnormal  increase  in  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

Etiology. — Salivation  as  an  idiopathic  affection  is  rare,  and  as  sudi  is 
considered  to  be  a  neurosis.  Thus,  it  has  been  seen  in  emotional  children  of 
from  two  to  eight  years  of  age,  though  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Ac- 
cording to  Bohn,  the  secretion  in  these  cases  is  mostly  increased  during  active 
exercise,  is  reduced  on  lying  down,  and  absent  during  sleep.  Spontaneous 
recovery  takes  place  in  a  few  years.  As  a  deuteropathic  disease  ptyalism  msy 
be  the  result  of  oral  disease  (e.  g.,  noma,  ulcerative  stomatitis),  and  abo  of 
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gastro-€nteric,  pancreatic,  uterine  (as  gestation),  centric  (as  diseases  or  tumors 
of  the  medulla  or  of  the  facial  nerve),  toxic,  systemic  (as  small-pox,  the  use  of 
mercury,  iodids,  pilocarpin,  tobacco),  and  hydrophobic  irritation  and  disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  failure  in  swallowing  the 
normal  quantity  of  saliva  may  cause  dribbling  from  the  mouth  and  simulate 
true  hypersecretion. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  itself,  but  dependent  on  the  cause. 

Treatment. — ^The  causes  are  to  be  removed  and  the  general  health  toned 
up.  For  stomatitic  salivation  potassium  chlorate  is  first  in  rank  as  an  internal 
and  local  remedy.  Iron  and  arsenic  are  valuable  in  neurotic  cases,  and  the 
bromids  or  hyoscin  may  Be  of  supplemental  use.  Atropin  (gr.  ^J^  to  -j^^j — 
0.0003-0.0006)  and  belladonna  are  almost  uniformly  successful  in  idiopathic 
as  well  as  in  central  ptyalism. 


OMA 

(Aptyalism;  **Dry  Mouth") 

Definition. — A  morbid  arrest  of  the  salivary  and  buccal  secretions. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  nerve- 
supply  of  all  the  glands  of  the  mouth  (Harris).  It  may  follow  sudden  mental 
phenomena  as  a  temporary  condition.  A.  J.  Hall  collected  39  cases,  of  which 
32  occurred  in  females.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  causes  were  unknown.  Not 
uncommonly  xerostoma  is  an  effect  of  the  febrile  statfe,  of  mouth-breathing 
(due  to  nasal  obstruction),  and  of  diabetes. 

Symptoms. — Apart  from  the  sensation  of  dryness,  mastication,  degluti- 
tion, and  articulation  are  difficult.  The  local  appearances  show  a  glazed,  red, 
and  sometimes  cracked  condition  of  the  tongue  and  labial  and  i>alatine  mucosa. 
The  teeth  may  become  diseased  and  crumble. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  on  inspection,  the  prognosis  depending  on  the 
removability  of  the  cause,  and  rightfully  being  guarded  on  account  of  the 
frequent  obstinacy  of  the  trouble. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  the  systemic  condition  is  requisite.  Small 
doses  of  potassium  iodid  and  pilocarpin  (gr.  ^^ — 0.003)  in  gelatin  lamellee 
or  in  lozenge  form,  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  with  the  aid  of  a  sip  of 
water,  have  l>een  productive  of  relief.  In  cases  of  centric  origin  the  galvanic 
current  should  be  tried. 

Glassblowers*  Mouth. — This  condition  is  found  among  glassblowers 
and  also  among  musicians.  It  occurs  in  about  2.5  per  cent,  of  all  glassblowers. 
Scheele,*  who  reports  2  cases,  described  the  condition  as  a  hernial  outpocket- 
ing  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membranes 
shows  the  so-called  plaques  opalines.  It  is  often  combined  with  a  distention 
of  Steno's  duct.  In  addition  to  a  ballooning  out  of  the  buccal  mucosa,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  disturbance  of  hearing  and  cramp-like  contraction  of  the  cheek. 
The  parotids  may  be  emphysematous  and  crepitate  on  palpation. 


SYMPTOMATIC  PAROTITIS 

{Parotid  Bubo) 

Definition. — A  secondary  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  generally 
due  to  septic  infection  and  tending  to  suppuration. 

*  Berliner,  klin,  Wochen.f  March  12,  1900. 
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days.    Follicular  absoesseB  complicate  the  case,  wUk  chiqnic 

tonsils,  desiccation,  and  bacterial  degeneration  d  the  lacnni 

be  sequelae.    Packard  has  reported  6  cases  of  eiidoo»fitiB  foDoiriui 

angina.    Pericarditis,  pleuritis,  nephritis,  and  skin  lesionBy  partifhnly  oy- 

thma  nodosum,  may  occur  as  complications.    Hie  erodata  niagr  beeone  A 

dfied,  and  may  be  expectorated  as  concretions. 

(e)  Aesle  Farendiymalons  TonalBBIa  (fofutZIar  i4&0O0S»  or  QMUf).— 
In  this  form  of  tonsillitis,  which  occurs  most  often  daring  adokaooioe  aadcii^ 
adult  life,  the  symptoms  reach  the  most  severe  types. 

Local  SympbomB. — Complaint  is  first  made  of  dismeas  of  tiie  tfaraat,  iitt 
painful  and  difficult  dentition.  The  pain  b  a  promineat  auMeetbe  wfk, 
and  may  be  referred  to  one  or  both  ears  according  as  one  or  bom  toodb  mt 
inflamed.  Hie  secretion  of  a  viscid  mucus  soon  takes  place,  and  as  die 
sillar  swelling  increases,  the  husky  voice  of  sore  throat  aiMl  <fifficidt 
supervene;  in  cases  (A  aggravated  swdling  dyqmea  may  often  anwar  latv.  ^ 
On  examining  the  tonsils  they  are  found  to  be  greatly  enlai|ed,  diai^y  led-  f 
dened,  firm,  and  edematous.  The  surrounding  soft  parts*  the  fancial  an' 
pillars,  and  the  uvula,  manifest  a  deep  oongestioD.  £i  severe  oaaea  the 
may  meet  in  the  median  line,  pushing  the  uvula  forward.  Fatdiea 
follicular  tonsillitis  are  sometimes  associated.  Hie  submaadllaiy  ^knds  mt^ 
be  engorged,  and  opening  the  mouth  is  often  performed  with  diffieuhy;  it  ii 
usually  only  partial  on  account  of  the  fixation  of  the  jaw. 

In  a  few  days,  periiaps,  softening  and  fluctuation  may  be  deteetad  in  the 
tonsils,  and  spontaneous  rupture  and  discharge  of  the  pna  may  oeear.  with 
almost  instant  relief  to  the  patient.  Resolution,  however,  aometunea  tabes 
place  in  the  milder  cases.  The  abscess  may  open  in  one  or  more  piawa,  aad 
should  rupture  occur  during  sleep  it  may,  aa  in  one  of  iqy  patient^  cbmb 
suffocation  by  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  larynx.  Tbe  tOBMl  may  icg^  its 
original  size  in  a  few  days  after  the  discharge  of  pus,  and  aD  tbe  ^jiinntii— 
subside.  The  consHitdimud  phenomena  of  parenchymatous  tonsiDitb  are  ma- 
ally  severe  from  the  start,  even  in  children^  and  more  so  than  in  the  follicular 
form  (Mackenzie).  The  temperature  rises  to  104"*  or  105"*  F.  (40''-40.5'*  C), 
and  the  pulse-beats  may  reach  130  per  minute.  A  polynudear  leukocytosis  b 
a  constant  accompanient  of  the  other  constitutional  symptoms.  Acetonuria 
is  often  present  in  this  disease.  There  may  be  delirium,  and  the  symptoms 
generally  increase  until  the  abscess  bursts  or  is  opened,  when  all  symptoms 
abate. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Termination, — ^Though  often  severely  acute  in  its 
course,  quinsy  seldom  goes  on  to  rupture  in  children,  usually  ending  in 
resolution  in  from  three  to  five  days.  If  both  tonsib  are  inflained,  only  one 
suppurates  as  a  rule,  or  but  one  at  a  time.  The  duration  of  an  attadc  ending 
in  tonsillar  abscess  is  about  eight  or  ten  days  in  adults. 

Complications  and  Sequelce. — ^The  tonsillar  suppuration  may  invade  the 
cellular  tissue  between  the  tonsil  and  the  pterygoid  muscles;  a  peritonsillar 
abscess  may  then  result  that  may  burrow  as  far  as  the  cla\'icle.  Ulceration 
into  the  internal  carotid  or  internal  maxillary  arteries  with  fatal  hemorrfaagf 
may  occur,  though  rarely.  Edema  of  the  larynx  is  also  an  infrequent  complica- 
tion. French  writers  have  reported  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  following  inflammatory  throat  diseases.  On  subsidence  of  the  tonsillar 
inflammation  the  trouble  becomes  evident  in  the  difficult  swallowing  and  partial 
regurgitation  of  liquids  and  solids  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  in  the  nasal 
intonation  of  the  voice.     A  frequent  sequel  is  chronic  enlargement  of  the  toosib. 

{d)  Necrotic  Tonsillitis. — This  affection  is  considered  by  StrOmpell  to  be 
in  some  instances  entirely  distinct  from  diphtheria  in  its  etiology.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  distinguish  between  the  local  appearances  of  the  two  conditions: 
these  have  been  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  Morbid  Anatomy.  The 
cqnstitviional  disturbances  are  severe,  especially  in  children,  though  they  seldom 
last  longer  than  a  week,  and  are  followed  by  a  rapid  convalescence.  The 
cervical  glands  are  not  swollen  to  the  same  extent  as  in  diphtheria.  The  oc- 
currence later  of  palatal  and  pharyngeal  parcdysis  in  a  supposed  case  of  necrotic 
tonsillitis  would  point  to  its  true  diphtheritic  origin. 

(e)  Streptococcus  Tonsillitis  (Septic  Sore  Throat), — An  epidemic  form, 
which  was  first  observed  in  Christiania  in  1908  and  later  in  England,  has  more 
recently  been  described  by  certain  American  authors,  e.  g,,  J.  A.  Capps,  D.  J. 
Davis  and  E.  C.  Rosenow,  and  C.  E.  A.  Winslow.  The  onset  is  sudden,  with 
or  without  a  chill.  The  throat  presents  a  diffuse  redness  with  much  mucoid 
secretion.  The  crypts  of  the  tonsils  are  always  filled  with  an  exudate,  and  a 
grayish  membrane  resembling  diphtheria  may  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
tonsil.  ''The  fever,  the  muscular  pains,  the  prostration,  and  the  constitutional 
s^-mptoms  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  one  would  expect  from  the  amount 
of  local  involvement."^  The  pulse  is  relatively  slow  and  the  leukocytes  are 
only  moderately  increased.  The  acute  symptoms  may  subside  in  a  few  days, 
but  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  patient  suddenly  manifests  great 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  without  suppuration,  as  a  rule.  Visceral 
complications  occur  most  often  in  the  group  of  cases  having  little  or  no  glandular 
involvement  but  marked  constitutional  disturbances.  Otitis  media  is  fre- 
quent and  bacteriologic  examination  shows  an  encapsulated  hemolytic  strepto- 
coccus of  high  virulence. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  appearance  of  the  several  forms  of  acute  tonsillitis, 
associated  with  the  clinical  history  of  each  case,  should  enable  a  ready  diagnosis 
to  be  made  in  the  majority  of  cases.  A  difficulty  may,  however,  arise  in 
discriminating  follicular  tonsillitis  from  diphtheria,  and  apparently  transitional 
forms  are  not  uncommon.  The  appended  table  gives  the  important  points 
of  differentiation  between  these  diseases: 


FOLUCULAR  TONSILUTIS 

A  soft,  pultaceous,  yellowish-white  de- 
posit occurs  in  spots  or  patches  situated 
over  the  mouth  of  the  follicles,  with 
areas  of  redness  intervening. 

The  exudate  is  easily  removed,  leaving  a 
smooth  surface. 

The  deposit  is  always  limited  to  the  tonsils 
(important). 

If  the  creamy  deposits  unite  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous layer,  removal  is  either  not  fol- 
lowed by  re-formation,  or  verv  late. 

May  have  high  temperature,  lasting  only  a 
day  or  two,  and  falls  after  administrar 
tion  of  sodium  salicylate.  Albiuninuria 
extremely  rare,  if  present  at  all. 

Cervical  lymphatic  glands  seldom  or 
slightly  swollen. 

Complications  rare  and  mild. 

Hacteriologic  test  shows  no  special  or- 
ganism; often,  however,  streptococci 
and  staphylococci. 


Diphtheria 

A  tough,  ashy-gray,  continuous,  and  uni- 
form pseudomembranous  deposit  cov- 
ers the  tonsils,  pharynx,  or  soft  palate. 

Very  adherent,  and  can  be  torn  off  in 
strips  only,  leaving  a  bleeding  surface. 

The  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  uvula  are 
involved  as  well. 

Removal  of  the  membrane  is  followed  by 
re-formation  within  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Persistent  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
which  is  not  materially  influenced  by 
salicylates;  more  or  less  albuminuria  is 
common. 

Usually  markedly  swollen  glands. 

Complications  frequent  and  grave  (car- 
diac failure  and  paralyses). 

Bacteriologic  examination  shows  pres- 
ence of  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus. 


Cases  seen  early,  with  severe  constitutional  symptoms  and  red  and  swollen 
tonsils  having  no  deposit,  may  give  rise  to  the  question  whether  simple  angina 
or  scarlet  fever  is  to  follow.     In  such  cases  the  latter  disease  may  be  excluded 

>  Pract,  Med.  Series,  1912,  vi,  110. 
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bjr  a  negative  history  of  exposure  to  contagion,  by  the  absence  of  a  very  high 
poise-rate,  and  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  scarlatinal  eruption.  Xecrotir 
tonmtlUis  may  be  discriminated  from  the  lacunar  varietj'  in  the  same  manner 
as  tliphtheria — i  i:,  by  its  local  manifestations  {vide  Morbid  Anatomj). 

The  prognosis  is  good  as  regards  life,  and  favorable  as  regartLs  complete 
recovery.  The  occurrence  of  either  fatal  hemorrhage  or  asphyxia  in  quin»y 
is  extremely  rare.  In  debilitated  and  strumous  individuals  relapses  are  prone 
to  occur,  and  successive  acute  attacks  of  tonsillitis  tend  to  cause  permanent 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils.  In  cases  of  necrotic  Umsillitis,  especially  during 
the  earlier  periods,  the  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded. 

Treatment.— Particularly  in  the  lacunar  and  necrotic  forms  of  tonsillitis 
the  patient  should  he  kept  apart  from  others  as  much  as  possilile,  since  both 
^rpcs  appear  to  be  contagious  to  a  certain  degree.  Individual  susceptibility 
to  frequent  attacks  of  sore  throat  may  be  lessened  by  systematic  cold  bathing 
of  the  neck.  Constitutional  and  local  rest  is  a  first,  and  constant  requisite- 
Efforts  at  swallowing  and  talking  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Bland 
nourishing  liquids,  as  milk,  broths,  and  the  like,  should  constitute  the  only 
Butriment  during  the  attack. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Early  in  the  ease  a  free  evacuation  of  the  boweh 
should  Xk  obtaineti,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  {gr.  J  to  ) — 0.008-0.010,  re- 
pea.ted  hourly  until  about  gr.  1 — 0.06.5 — has  been  taken),  followed  by  a  Seidliu 
powder  or  Rochelle  salts  in  hot  water,  will  be  effective  in  most  cases.  In 
severe  cases  of  quinsy  relief  from  the  pain  is  urgently  called  for,  and  either  a 
Dover's  powder  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin  (gr.  J  to  J — 0.010-0.016) 
and  atropin  (gr,  y^j— 0.0006)  will  probably  suffice  for  their  relief.  A  high 
temperature  must  be  combated  by  small  doses  of  aconite,  frequently  repeated: 
this  drug  has  beim  much  tised  in  the  follicular  tonsillitis  of  children.  Quinin, 
in  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  also  often  given. 

The  administration  of  sodium  salicylate,  of  phenyl  salicylate,  acetosalicyUc 
acid,  or  any  of  the  salicylate  preparations  seems  to  lessen  the  duration  and 
severity  of  tonsillitis,  and  even  to  cure  some  cases  of  the  lacunar  form  within 
forty-eight  hours  and  without  local  applications.  The  tincture  of  the  chlorjd 
of  iron  in  glycerin  (4  or  5  drops  to  the  dram — 4.0 — given  every  two  houra) 
is  regarded  by  Bosworth  as  almost  specific  at  the  commencement  of  an  attai^ 
of  acute  follicular  tonsillitis.  During  convalescence  soft,  lig^t  foods  may  be 
allowed ;  and  bitter  tonics  and  iron  are  to  be  administered  if  there  are  depression 
and  anemia.    The  following  is  a  favorite  prescription: 

I{.    Strychninte  sulph.,  gr.  as  (0.03); 

Syr.  acacise,  fjss    (15.0); 

Liq.  ferri  et  ammon.  acetat.,  q.  s.  ad  fjiij    (90.0).— M. 
Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

Local  Treatment. — If  the  case  is  seen  early,  the  use  of  cold  is  <rf  great 
value  in  giving  local  relief  and  in  shortening  the  attack.  Ice  may  be  sucked 
and  flannel  wrung  out  of  ice-water  may  be  applied  around  the  neck,  or  an  ice- 
bag  used.  Lozenges  of  guaiac  (gr.  ij — 0.13)  or  the  ammoniated  tincture 
in  1-dram  (4.0)  doses  in  milk,  and  used  as  a  gargle,  are  indicated  eariy,  and, 
according  to  Sajous,  seldom  fail  to  control  or  arrest  the  inflammation.  Equal 
parts  of  the  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  glycerin,  and  water,  applied  gently 
with  a  camel's-hBir  brush,  have  long  been  used  locally  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
tonsils,  and  with  marked  benefit.  Alkaline  and  mild  antiseptic  solutitHis,  used 
as  gargles  or  sprays  (preferably  the  latter),  are  generally  useful.  Thus,  Dobell's 
solution,  or  Seller's  tablets  dissolved  in  water,  or  borax  and  thymol,  or  carboUc 
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acid,  or  potassium  permanganate  in  weak  solution,  may  be  serviceable.  Mild 
counterirritation  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  by  means  of  iodin  or  slightly  irritating 
embrocations  is  helpful. 

Early  scarification  of  the  tonsils  as  a  depletory  measure  and  painting  with 
cocain  (10  per  cent.)  I  have  found  useful  to  bring  about  resolution. 

Astringent  sprays  containing  alum  or  silver  nitrate  are  often  efficacious 
after  a  day  or  two.  When  the  case  is  fully  developed,  the  atomization  of  a 
warm  solution  of  cocain  (4  to  8  per  cent.)  or  lime-water  is  useful.  The  external 
application  of  the  ice-collar  is  indicated.  Should  gargling  be  possible,  nothing 
is  better  than  hot  water  or  milk.  If,  in  i>arenchymatous  tonsillitis,  fluctua- 
tion be  detected  or  suppuration  be  even  suspected  of  commencing,  the  prompt 
use  of  the  bistoury  (the  blade  being  guarded  by  wrapping  with  cotton  or 
adhesive  plaster),  with  the  production  of  free  bleeding  or  the  discharge  of  pus, 
will  give  great  relief.  The  patient's  head,  especially  if  it  be  a  child,  should  be 
tilted  forward  during  the  operation,  so  as  to  allow  most  of  the  blood  and  pus 
to  pass  into  the  mouth.  When  incision  of  the  tonsil  fails  to  bring  pus,  it  has 
been  advised  to  puncture  through  the  anterior  pillar,  where  pus  may  be  formed 
in  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  or  behind  the  tonsil.  When  the  tonsillar 
enlargement  threatens  life  through  suffocation,  excision  of  the  tonsib,  laryn- 
gotomy,  or  tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  performed. 


VINCENT'S  ANGINA 

(Ulceromembranous  Tonsillitis) 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsil  and,  in  severe  cases, 
peritonsillar  tissues,  characterized  by  a  pseudomembranous  exudate  and,  later, 
ulceration. 

Etiology. — ^The  condition  is  much  more  frequent  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed before  the  introduction  of  laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis.  The  dis- 
order more  frequently  attacks  children  than  adults,  probably  because  hyper- 
trophied  tonsib  seem  to  predispose  to  the  infection.  The  specific  organisms 
responsible  for  the  condition  are  the  elongated  fusiform  bacillus  (?)  and  the 
Spirochceta  angiruB  vincenti. 

Symptoms* — ^The  most  characteristic  symptom  is  the  severe  pain  in  the 
throat.  The  breath  is  offensive  and  there  may  be  considerable  salivation. 
Systemic  symptoms  are  usually  lacking,  but  fever  and  tachycardia  may  be 
present  in  a  mild  degree.  Prostration  is  sometimes  out  of  proportion  to  the 
apparent  severity  of  the  other  systemic  manifestations  of  the  toxemia.  Upon 
examination  there  will  be  found  upon  the  tonsil  an  ulcer  about  the  size  of  a 
ten-cent  piece  covered  with  a  dirty  grayish-yellow  membrane.  Attempts 
to  pull  off  the  membrane  will  usually  cause  bleeding  of  the  tissue  to  which 
the  membrane  is  attached.  The  regional  lymph-glands  are  enlarged  and  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  stiff  and  tender. 

The  diagnosis  is  of  importance  because  of  the  necessity  of  differentiating 
the  condition  from  diphtheria,  particularly  from  the  early  stages  of  this  latter 
disease.  This  may  be  done  most  readily  by  staining  and  examining  under 
the  microscope  a  smear  from  the  lesion.  Probably  many  cases  are  unrecognized, 
failing  smear  examinations  when  diphtheria  is  unsuspected,  and  are  diagnosed 
acute  tonsillitis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  local  application  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
or  tincture  of  iodin,  together  with  the  same  general  management  as  outlined 
in  Acute  Tonsillitis. 
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CHRONIC  TONSILLrnS 

{Hy-pcTlTophiai  TonsiUi;  Adenoid  Vegetationt) 

Definition. — Enlargement  of  the  tonsils  (faudal  and  pharj-ngeal),  due 
to  chronic  inflammation  or  lij'pertroph,\',  and  usually  associated  with  or  causing 
B  perverted  local  and  systemic  condition, 

Pathology.^Tlie  faucial  tonsils  show  a  true  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the 
lymphoid  and  fibrous  elements.  If  tlie  latter  predominate  the  organs  will  he 
smaller  and  more  indurated.  They  may  be  rough  on  the  surface  from  "di*- 
tended  lacunie  or  ruptured  follicles"  {Berklej-  Robinson),  the  latter  being  in  a 
state  of  chronic  inflammatory  thickening,  and  showing  caseous  degeneration 
of  their  contents.  The  growths  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  are  adenomai<ni» 
papillomata;  they  arc  either  sessile  or  pedunculated,  and  are  fleshy  in  appearanrr 
and  consistence  and  very  vascniar.  They  range  in  size  from  a  grain  of  wheat 
to  an  almond  kemal  (Allen),  and  project  from  the  pharyngeal  vault,  lying 
in  the  depression  posterior  to  and  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  eustachian 
tube  (Rosenmiiller's  fossa).  "Hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  adenoid  tissue 
may  also  be  present  without  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  proper"  (Osier), 
A  congestive  type  of  nasal  catarrh  in  adults  often  accompanies,  or  is  the  result 
of,  neglected  adenoid  growths  and  hypertrophied  tonsils.  Chronic  phar^'ngitia 
may  be  associated. 

Etiology.— The  predisposing  causes  of  chronic  hj-pertrophy  of  the  tonsils 
are:  (a)  heredity;  (b)  age,  most  frequently  between  five  and  fifteen  years;  (c)  smc, 
boys  appear  to  be  affected  more  frequently;  {d)  hygienic  surroundings. 

Tlie  rxcUing  causM  are  usually  previoua  attacks  of  acute  tonallhtis,  either 
simple  or  that  which  is  symptomatic  of  diphtheria  or  scarlatina.  According 
to  Harrison  Allen,  adenoid  growths  from  the  normal  lymphoid  tissue  of  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx  (pharj-ugeal  tonsils)  may  be  congenittd,  and  are  "in  some 
way  associated  with  the  canal  which  is  found  in  early  fetal  life  penetrating 
the  bruin-case  and  uniting  the  anterior  part  of  the  pituitary  body  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  pharynx." 

Symptoms. — loco/.— With  slight  or  moderate  enlargement  there  miy 
be  few  or  no  symptoms.  There  may  be  simply  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus, 
and  a  susceptibility  to  fresh  anginal  attacks  or  to  severe  tonsillar  manifestatioiis 
in  diphtheritic  or  scarlatinal  attacks. 

The  first  symptom  to  attract  the  attention  is  the  direct  effect  of  naao- 
phsryngeal  obstruction — i.  e.,  oral  respiration.  This  mouth-breathing  is 
visibly  labored  and  abnormally  audible,  and  is  especially  marked  at  night, 
the  child's  respiration  being  noisy,  snorting,  and  irregular.  Sleep  is  disturbed 
by  paroxysms  of  dyspnea,  sometimes  due  perhaps  to  reflex  spasm  of  the 
glottb.  Nightmare  follows  as  a  result  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood 
supplying  the  brain  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  perfect  respiration.  The 
act  of  swallowing  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  faucial  obstruction,  and  is  oftwi 
ptunful,  owing  to  the  superadded  acute  tonsillar  trouble  that  ia  so  liable  to 
occur  in  the  hypertrophied  glands.  Indirect  results  of  chrotuctonullar  enlarge- 
ment are  a  taryngeal  attidor  and  a  croupy  cough.  Sometimes  (utknwtic  aUada 
coexist,  and  seem  also  to  he  due  to  the  hypertrophy.  An  excessive  secretion 
of  mucus  in  the  pharynx  is  a  common  symptom,  and  causes  hawking  in  subjects 
past  young  childhood.  The  hearing  is  often  impaired,  and  tinnitus  auriuro  is 
complained  of,  being  the  result  of  pressure  of  the  growths  against  the  mifice 
of  the  eustachian  tube  or  of  extension  of  inflammation  from  die  naMfduutynx. 
Absolute  deafness  may  result,  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  amell  are  likewise 
diminished  or  pervert^.     Inspection  of  the  fauces  will  show  the  tonaila  bulging 
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as  two  lumps  covered  with  thick  mucus,  or  the  latter  may  ooze  around  the 
uvula  from  the  pharynx.  In  mouth-breathers  of  long  standing  the  superior 
dental  arch  is  narrowed  and  the  hard  palate  is  highly  arched.  The  breath 
is  fetid,  owing  to  the  cheesy,  inspissated  exudate  in  the  tonsillar  crypts.  In 
very  old  cases  a  tonsillar  ccdctdus  may  be  felt,  and  is  the  result  of  calcification 
of  the  secretion. 

The  facial  expression  is  characteristically  stupid  and  apathetic;  the  disposi- 
tion is  dull,  irritable,  and  stubborn ;  the  lips  are  thick,  and  a  vacant  stare  is  in 
the  eyes.  Speech  is  slow,  phonation  nasal  in  quality  and  articulation  of  the 
nasal  consonants  n  and  m,  I  and  o  is  changed  or  muffled.  Stammering  may  be 
associated.  The  anterior  nares  niay  be  dilated  and  present  a  pinched  appear- 
ance above  their  openings. 

The  prolonged  interference  with  respiration  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  chest 
conformation  simulating  that  of  rickets  (chicken-breast).  The  ribs  are  promi- 
nent anteriorly,  and  there  is  a  marked  forward  angle  at  the  manubriogladiolar 
junction,  as  well  as  a  grooved  depression  at  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Depres- 
sions between  the  widely  separated  ribs  exist  anteriorly  also.  Posteriorly, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  chest  in  particular,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  practically 
absent  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  ribs.  The  upper  part  of  the  chest  is 
very  narrow  and  the  shoulder  bones  quite  prominent.  On  percussion  the 
hei>atic  area  of  dulness  is  diminished  on  the  chest  waH,  but  increased  down- 
ward and  to  the  left.  The  first  cardiac  sound  is  weak.  On  inspiration  there 
is  a  retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  lower  and  lateral  thoracic  regions. 

The  resulting  thoracic  deformity  may  express  itself  principally  as  an  ex- 
cavation of  the  lower  sternal  area  (triichter  trust).  When  chronic  tonsillar 
enlargement  leads  to  oft-recurring  asthmatic  attacks,  the  chest  may  become 
barrel  shaped,  as  in  emphysema,  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

The  general  symptoms  of  tonsillar  hypertrophy  are  more  marked  when  the 
growths  exist  in  the  pharyngeal  vault  alone.  Developmental  processes  in 
children,  such  as  dentition,  and  at  puberty,  particularly  when  the  voice  changes 
are  looked  for,  are  often  retarded  or  perverted.  Anemia,  headache,  especially 
during  study,  cardiac  palpitation,  enuresis,  and  habit  chorea  of  the  facial 
muscles,  may  be  associated  with  general  capriciousness,  mental  dulness,  in- 
disposition to  intellectual  exertion,  drowsiness,  and  sullen  irritability.  The 
term  aprosexia  has  been  given  to  the  loss  of  power  to  concentrate  the  mind  for 
any  length  of  time  that  is  so  characteristic  of  these  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Inspection  of  the  fauces  will  reveal  enlarged  tonsils.  The 
act  of  gagging,  however,  often  causes  the  tonsils  to  rotate  forward  and  inward, 
making  them  appear  larger  really  than  is  the  case.  Adenoid  growths  of  the 
pharyngeal  vault  may  exist  without  tonsillar  enlargement,  and  can  be  detected 
by  posterior  rhinoscopy  or  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger  into  the  nasopharynx. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  important  not  to  attribute  the  obstructive 
symptoms  to  nasal  hypertrophies  or  atresia  or  to  malignant  growths  in  the 
nasopharyngeal  space.  The  latter  are  infrequent  at  the  ages  at  which  chronic 
tonsillar  enlargement  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  is  most  apt  to  occur — i.  e., 
early  in  life.  Again,  palpation  of  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous  growths  gives 
marked  differences  in  consistence,  and  there  are  usually  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhages and  local  pain  in  attendance  upon  these  neoplasms.  Thumb-suckers 
differ  from  mouth-breathers  in  that  in  the  former  the  incisors  are  inclined  for- 
ward and  cause  slight  protrusion  beneath  the  upper  lip;  the  dental  arch  is 
flat.  In  mouth-breathers,  however,  the  incisors  are  vertical  or  nearly  so,  or 
incline  so  as  to  overlap  each  other;  the  dental  arch  is  high  and  curved  (H. 
Allen).  Retropharyngeal  abscess  may  be  confounded  with  tonsillar  enlarge- 
ment, especially  in  children.     But  in  this  disease  the  attacks  of  dyspnea,  the 
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dysphagia,  and  the  Incul  distress  are  more  marked.  Again,  in  tbe  pharyngoA 
diaeaae  tlie  swelling  is  in  the  median  line,  pushing  the  soft  palate  forwan! 
p^ups,  and  on  palpation  it  may  give  a  sense  of  elasticity  or  fluctuation  to  the 
fiag^.     fciight  fever  may  also  be  present. 

Pn^nosis. — Tonsillar  hypertrophy  is  not  a  severe  disease  as  n*giird» 
life.  Tliere  is,  however,  an  increased  liability  to  contract  colds,  to  recunrnces 
of  fidlicular  tonsillitis,  attacks  of  diphtheria,  and  severe  scarlatinal  unguu. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  chronic  tonsillitis  leads  to  many  other  more 
wrious  conditions.  Tbe  tonsils  are  a  focus  of  infection  within  the  body 
■fftHding  an  entrance  into  the  system  of  bacteria  or  their  toxins  which  may  cause 
severe  aystemic  disturbance.  The  tonsils  are  probably  tbe  most  frequently 
affected  site  for  a  focal  infection.  Through  them,  usually  when  chronically 
diseased,  pass  genns  that  may  cause  acute  rheumatic  fever,  septicemia,  chorea. 
cbmiic  cervical  lymphadenitis  (bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacilli),  possibly  arth- 
ritis deformans,  and  many  similar  conditions.  Toxins  elaborated  in  disea.sed 
Ctypta  may  be  responsible  for  many  a  vague  ache  or  pain,  for  more  severe 
nninlgiBti,  netiritides,  and  so  on.  The  prognosis  in  acute  respiratory-  affeciions 
■SBOCuted  with  chronic  tonsillar  enlargement  is  always  more  or  less  grave. 
Adenoid  growths,  even  when  neglected,  lend  to  lessen  in  size  after  puberty. 
After  Kinoval  the  growths,  as  a  rule,  do  not  return. 

Treatment. — The  old-fashioned  use  of  astringent  applications  is  probably 
i^eaa  when  there  is  any  marked  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  active 
Singical  treatment  alone  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  condition.  Tbe  use  of 
abewbents  and  caustics,  either  externally  or  by  parencbj-matous  injection,  is, 
I  think,  objectionable. 

-  Tliere  are  no  more  satisfactory  means  of  doing  radical  good  in  caaes  of  thii 
kind  than  the  galvanocautery,  scarification,  and  the  removal  of  the  tonsils 
irith  the  tonsillotome,  snare,  or  bistoury.  In  olTensive  follicular  disease  ap- 
iriications  of  chromic  acid  may  give  good  results.  Adenoid  growths  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  the  finger,  curet,  or  forceps. 

CotuliiuHonat  Ireaiment  is  often  necessary  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the 
patient.  Good  food,  a  change  of  air,  systematic  bathing,  prudent  haUts, 
careful  dress,  and  medicinal  tonics  and  alteratives,  as  cod-liver  oil,  iodid  of  iron, 
and  the  bypopbosphites,  are  usually  indicated. 
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V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX 

PHARYNGITIS 

ACITTE  PHAKTRGinS 

{Pharyngitu  Acuta  Simpkx) 

Deftnition. — An  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membnoe 
of  the  pharynx. 

Pathology. — The  mucous  membrane  is  congested  diffusely  or  in  patches, 
and  there  may  be  an  inflammatory  exudate  in,  and  a  consequent  sw^Iii^  of, 
the  submueosa  and  the  contained  glandular  structures.  The  surface  of  tbe 
membrane  is  more  or  less  coated  with  a  viscid  mucopus. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  causes  are:  age,  it  being  more  frequent  in 
adolescence  and  young  adult  life;  a  depraved  constitution;  digestive  disorders, 
and  a  rheumatic,  gouty,  or  scrofulous  diathesis.    The  usual  exciting  cause 
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is  exposure,  particularly  of  certain  portions  of  the  body,  as  the  neck  and  chest, 
to  cold  or  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  to  irritating  vapors.  An 
acute  nasopharyngeal  catarrh,  by  bathing  the  pharyngeal  mucosa  with  its 
irritating  secretions,  may  set  up  the  trouble.  Epidemic  pharyngitis  is  probably 
a  manifestation  of  influenza.  Acute  simple  pharyngitis  may  be  a  complica- 
tion of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox  [exanthematcms  pharyngitis).  Micro- 
cocci are  present,  the  streptococci  often  predominating. 

Symptoms. — Locally,  the  affection  is  ushered  in  with  a  feeling  of  dryness 
and  soreness,  especially  on  swallowing.  With  the  production  of  the  muco- 
purulent secretion  a  tickling  sensation  provokes  hawking  or  a  slight  throat 
cough  and  efforts  at  expulsion.  The  catarrhal  process  may  extend  to  the 
larynx  and  cause  some  hoarseness,  or  to  the  eustachian  tube,  causing  dulness 
of  hearing.  Movements  of  the  neck  are  painful  and  stiff,  particularly  if  there  is, 
as  b  often  the  case,  slight  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands.  Inspection  of 
th^  throat  shows  the  pharynx,  often  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the 
soft  palate,  and  even  the  anterior  pillars  and  tonsillar  surfaces,  to  be  deeply 
reddened  and  tumefied;  the  coursing  veins  are  enlarged,  and  particles  of  a 
yellowish-white  secretion  appear  here  and  there.  Sometimes  the  pharyngeal 
follicles  become  subject  to  acute  inflammation,  and  appear  as  elevated,  discrete, 
shiny  spots  {herpetic  pharyngitis — ^Mackenzie). 

At  the  on^et  of  this  fiifection  there  may  be  chilliness,  followed  by  slight 
fever,  headache,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  dry  skin,  and  anorexia.  The  pharyn- 
geal symptoms  seldom  last  more  than  from  three  to  five  days,  when  resolution 
takes  place,  some  tenderness  of  the  pharynx,  however,  remaining  for  a  time. 

Diagnosis. — On  examination  of  the  throat  there  should  neither  be  any 
difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  affection  nor  any  likelihood  of  confounding  the 
affection  with  simple  tonsillitis. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable.  In  weakly  patients,  however,  there 
is  a  liability  to  subsequent  attacks. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  sucking  of  small  pieces  of  ice  does  much 
to  allay  the  congestion  and  irritability.  A  spray  of  cocain  or  menthol  in  al- 
bolene  (2  per  cent.)  may  also  be  used,  followed  by  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
antipyrin.  Eucain  may  be  substituted  for  cocain  (2  per  cent,  solution),  and 
is  preferred  by  Gibbs  and  others.  Dobell's  solution  is  always  to  be  recom- 
mended for  its  alkaline,  sedative,  and  antiseptic  action.  Swabbing  the  pharynx 
with  a  silver  nitrate  solution  (gr.  xl  to  the  ounce — 2.6-30.0)  is,  according  to 
Sajous,  of  great  benefit. 

In  well-established  cases  relief  is  often  obtainable  by  medicated  steam 
inhalation,  as  with  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  In  rheumatic  cases 
lozenges  of  guaiac  (gr.  iij — 0.19)  are  useful.  The  sipping  of  hot  milk  in  which 
sodium  bicarbonate  has  been  dissolved  is  grateful. 

The  general  treatment  embraces  meamres  directed  at  the  fever  and  the 
diathetic  condition.  A  hot  foot-bath  and  a  calomel  purge,  with  belladonna, 
acetanilid,  or  aconite  for  the  fever  and  pain,  and  sodium  salicylate  (gr.  Ix  to 
bcxx— 4.0-5.5 — in  the  twenty-four  hours),  may  be  required.  The  diet,  of 
course,  should  either  be  liquid  or  semisolid. 

Persons  susceptible  to  repeated  attacks  must  exercise  caution  in  regard  to 
exposure  to  severe  cold  and  weather  changes,  irritating  vapors,  and  the  like. 
Daily  cold  sponge-baths  may  be  used  to  harden  the  skin.  Tonic,  nutrient 
treatment  is  also  frequently  called  for. 
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KtEMBRANOUS  PHASmCinS 

{PhnrijngUin  Croupoaa) 

Definition. — An  acute  superficial  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa, 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  whitish  false  membrane,  due  usually  to 
the  streptococcus. 

Etiology. — The  principal  causes  of  tliis  form  of  pharjnptia  are  cxposun- 
of  persona  in  debilitated  health  to  cold  or  an  impure  or  a  septic  atmosphetr, 
particularly  during  epidemics  of  such  diseases  as  scarlatina. 

Symptoms.— The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary 
sore  throat,  though  of  a  more  severe  type. 

Diagnosis. — The  pseudomembrane  is  thin,  of  a  yellowish-white  colof, 
and  appears  in  small  patches  o^'e^  the  pharynx.  It  is  easily  detached,  and  this 
feature,  together  with  the  presence  of  small  vesicles  or  ulcers  and  the  absence 
of  grave  constitutional  disturbances,  serve  to  differentiate  this  affection  frotu 
diphtheritic  pharyngitis. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable. 

Trectment. — I/jcal  applications  of  solutions  of  hydrogen  perorid  or 
potassium  permanganate  (gr.  x  to  the -ounce — 0.6-30.0)  are  veitj'  sat isf actor)'. 
For  the  painful  dysphagia  the  sedative  and  soothing  remedies  suggested  for 
simple  acute  pharyngitis  may  be  used.  Internally,  sodium  benzoate  {gr, 
V  to  XV — 0,3-1.0)  in  glycerin,  elixir  of  calisaya,  and  phen\'l  salicylate  have 
each  been  recommended.     Tbnic  treatment  is  nearly  always  needed, 

CHROmC  PHARVNGrnS 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
phar\n.\.  It  may  consist  of  either  a  hj- per  trophic  or  an  atrophic  invoK-iemeni 
of  the  follicles,  or  both  processes  may  coexist. 

Varieties, — (n)  Chrnnic  niisripharyngeal  eatiirrh;  (b)  chronic  hypertrophir 
pharyngitis  or  nasopharyngitis  {pkaryn^tia  sicca);  (c)  follicular  or  gruiulu 
pbaryngUis.  The  last  named  is  probably  the  result  of,  ami  nearly  always  is 
associated  with,  chronic  simple  (or  hypertrophic)  pharyngeal  (or  nasopharyn- 
geal catarrh. 

Pathology. — ^The  mucous  membrane  in  simple  chronic  pharyni^tis  is 
either  reddened,  thickened,  and  viscid  (hypertrophic  form),  or  pale,  thin,  and 
dry  (atrophic  form);  in  both  instances  dilated  and  tortuous  veins  are  promi- 
nently shown.  In  the  follicular  variety  the  pharyngeal  mucous  ^ands  are 
swollen  into  little  red,  glistening  nodules  studding  the  congested  membrane. 
The  enlarged  follicles  are  due  to  a  hyperplasia  of  lymphoid  cells  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  retained  dried-up  secretions. 

Etiology. — A  protracted  impairment  of  the  general  health,  especially  in 
those  who  overexert  mentally  and  are  of  sedentary  habits,  is  a  comnxHi  pn- 
disjxmng  cause  of  chronic  pharyngitis.  Repeated  acute  attacks  may  prconlf 
the  affection.     It  is  most  common  in  adolescent  and  middle  life. 

The  exciting  causes  are  frequent  and  prolonged  overuse  and  stiain  ot  the 
voice  in  clergymen,  singers,  teachers,  army  officers,  and  street  venders;  irrita- 
tion from  tobacco  smoke,  chemical  vapors,  and  continued  exposure  to  cold  air. 
Among  prevailing  causes  may  be  mentioned  postnasal  adenoids,  deviations 
of  the  septum,  and  neoplasms.    It  may  arise  from  gastric  disorders. 

Symptoms. — In  all  varieties  of  chronic  pharyngitis  the  local  diseomforf 
is  often  very  slight,  and  more  annoying  than  painful,  except  when  an  exacerba- 
tion takes  place.  There  is  a  sensation  of  dryness  and  tuAling  or  bumtrif  in 
the  throat  and  the  desire  to  clear  the  throat  of  sticky  mucus  by  hawking  at  a 
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short  cough.  These  symptoms  are  usually  worse  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
especially  if  some  unfavorable  influence  has  been  exerted  during  the  night 
previous,  the  throat  being  dry  and  a  viscid  secretion  having  collected.  Swallow- 
ing is  seldom  interfered  with. 

If  the  larynx  is  somewhat  affected  by  extension  of  the  pharyngeal  inflam- 
mation, hoarseness  and  a  dry,  hacking  cough  are  produced.  Alter  using  the 
voice  there  is  a  sense  of  fatigue,  with  huskiness  and  irritability. 

The  local  appearances  of  chronic  pharyngitis  vary  according  to  the  form  of 
the  affection  present  in  the  case.  In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  a  consider- 
able collection  of  mucopus  is  seen  adhering  to  the  mucosa  and  extending  down- 
ward from  the  posterior  nares.  The  senses  of  hearing  and  taste  may  be  im- 
paired. The  uvula  is  frequently  elongated,  and  its  tip  may  rest  on  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  A  nasal  intonation  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  provoked.  The 
posterior  nares  as  seen  by  the  rhinal  mirror  are  often  stopped  up  by  foul  secre- 
tions or  by  hypertrophy  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Headache  and  at- 
tacks of  vertigo  may  occur. 

Chronic  hypertrophic  pharyngitis  and  follicular  pharyngitis  (clergyman's 
sore  throat)  are  commonly  associated.  The  thickeneci  reddened,  pimply, 
vein-coursed  appearance  of  the  mucosa  is  characteristic.  The  follicles  may  be 
seen  sometimes  as  polypoid  elevations,  and  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  may  be  found 
by  the  finger  to  be  enlarged  (KoUiker). 

In  the  dry,  atrophic  pharyngitis  that  occurs  more  often  in  later  life,  and 
as  a  sequel  of  the  simple  chronic  or  follicular  variety,  a  pale,  smooth,  relaxed, 
lustrous,  and  often  quite  painful  membrane  is  observed. 

The  general  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  a  weak,  debilitated,  nervous  con- 
stitution, though  in  mild  cases  the  general  health  may  be  unimpaired.  In 
atrophic  pharyngitis  considerable  cachexia  may  be  present. 

Diagnosis.— Care  should  be  exercised  in  discriminating  the  variety  of 
chronic  pharyngitis  present  in  any  given  case,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be 
planned  accordingly.  Careful  and  repeated  inspection  of  the  throat  renders 
the  diagnosis  easy  unless  ulceration  has  taken  place :  in  such  cases  a  tuberculous 
or  syphilitic  sore  throat  must  be  eliminated  by  the  superficial  character  of  the 
ulcers,  by  their  ready  response  to  proper  treatment,  by  the  history  of  the  case 
as  to  specificity,  and  by  the  absence  of  marked  pain  or  symptoms  pointing  to 
tuberculosis.  When  due  to  gastric  disturbance  the  lower  throat  will  be  deeply 
congested  and  the  tongue  will  be  irritable,  with  red  papillse  standing  over  its 
base  (Price-Brown). 

Prognosis* — ^This  should  be  guarded  as  to  cure  on  account  of  the  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  treatment  and  the  difficulty  in  removing  unfavorable  in- 
fluences. Acute  exacerbations  are  liable  to  recur  unless  rigid  caution  is  prac- 
tised at  all  times  in  avoiding  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Treatment. — ^The  local  use  of  astringent  and  alkaline  antiseptic  sprays 
or  the  nasal  douche  is  usually  recommended,  but  has  only  a  palliative  effect. 
Silver  nitrate  cauterization  may  be  tried.  The  only  effectual  means,  however, 
of  curing  the  follicular  or  hypertrophic  variety  is  that  used  by  most  throat 
specialists,  namely,  the  wire  galvano-  or  actual  cautery.  Applications  of 
silver  nitrate  (gr.  x  to  the  ounce— -0.6-30.0)  and  the  internal  use  of  the  oleoresin 
of  cubebs  have  been  recommended  for  the  atrophic  pharyngitis.  Insufflation 
of  powdered  tannin  or  alum  is  also  of  service. 

Systemic  disturbances  need  attention  according  as  they  present  themselves. 
Mineral  baths  are  sometimes  of  great  benefit,  and  tonics  are  usually  indicated. 
All  irritating  causal  factors  must  be  removed  or  avoided  before  any  favorable 
results  can  be  hoped  for  from  local  applications.  Tobacco  smokers  and  topers 
must  deny  themselves  their  habitual  luxuries. 
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^  Definition.— An  inHammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mut-osa  thai  pasxa 
rapidly  into  a  suppurative  process.     It  la  exceedingly  rare. 

Its  etiology  ia  not  definitely  known,  I  Lave  met  with  no  cases  mtwpt  in 
my  hospital  wards,  though  they  doubtless  occur  in  general  medical  practice. 
The  clinical  features  have  been  described  by  Senator. 

The  symptoms  are  sudden  in  their  onsft  and  quite  intense.  Thej-  are 
severe  soreness  of  the  throat,  dysphagia,  and  hoarseness,  as  a  rule;  in  advanced 
cases  there  has  been  difficult  respiration.  Inspectitm  shows  the  phaiyiu 
to  be  deeply  injected  and  the  seat  of  marked  inflammatory  edema,  the  nedt 
appearing  greatly  swollen  as  well.     The  general  disturbance  is  correspoodJn^y 


The  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic. 


P 


RETROPHARYp;      AL  ABSCESS 


Definition  and  Pathology.— A  suppurative  inflammation  (rare)  of 
the  glands  or  connective  tissue  anterior  to  the  cervical  spinal  column. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  relatively  most  common  before  two  years  of 
age.  It  is  usually  a  primary  affection,  occurring  without  assignable  cause, 
but  a  certain  proportion  of  instances  are  doubtless  caused  by  caries  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebne.  It  may  rarely  be  secondary  to  any  of  the  specific  fevers.  Trau- 
matism causes  occasional  instances. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  in  swallowing,  impeded  Teapiration,  soon  becom- 
ing stertorous  in  character,  the  dyspnea  meanwhile  constantly  increasing. 
There  may  be  cotigh,  and  the  voice  may  present  abnormal  characteristics. 
The  signs  of  slcrio»is  finalh'  declare  themselves  with  considerable  violence,  and 
an  examination  of  the  pbarymt  usually  serves  to  moke  the  diagnosis  positive; 
the  projecting  tumor  is  visible,  and  the  palpating  finger  readily  detects  fluctua- 
tion. In  children  the  general  features  (slight  fever,  anorexia,  langu<n')  ovtr- 
shadow  for  days  the  local,  while  in  adults  the  condition  develops  acutdy  witli 
severe  faucial  symptoms. 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  acute,  lasting  one  or  two  weeks;  moR 
frequently,  however,  it  is  subacute  (rarely  chronic),  as,  for  example,  wbtn  it  is 
due  to  caries  of  the  vertebrie. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  all  cases  that  are  early  diagnosticated.  U 
unrecognized  until  the  later  stages  have  been  run,  suffocation  may  ensue,  or 
rupture  into  the  larynx  may  cause  death  by  asphyxia. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  detected  the  abscess  should  be 
freely  opened,  and  preferably,  as  a  rule,  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  guarded 
bistoury.  The  throat,  after  the  abscess  is  thoroughly  evacuated,  should  be 
washed  out  with  some  mild  antiseptic  solution  (salicylic  acid  2  per  cent,  or 
boric  acid  2  per  cent.).  When  pointing  occurs  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin  in  that  locality. 
Constitutional  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  accordance  with  gen«al  prin- 
ciples, and  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be  maintained  by  a  highly  nutritioas 
dietary. 
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VI.    DISEASES  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

ESOPHAGITIS 

ACUTE  ESOPHAGmS 

Definition* — An  acute  inflammation  affecting  either  the  mucous  membrane 
or  submucous  tissues  of  the  esophagus,  or  both. 

Pathology. — ^The  ordinary  morbid  changes  of  an  acute  esophagitis  are 
those  of  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucosa.  It  is  rather  character- 
istic of  the  condition  that  there  is  no  increased  secretion,  a  sponginess  and 
rapid  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  *  taking  place  instead,  and  causing  a 
granular  appearance  of  the  membrane.  Occasionally  the  mucous  glands  are 
swollen,  and  may  break  down,  with  the  formation  of  small  follicular  ulcers. 
Catarrhal  erosions  may  also  be  seen  here  and  there.  A  croupous  or  diphtheritic 
exudate  is  seldom  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  esophagus,  and  small- 
pox pustules  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  A  diffuse  or  circumscribed  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  submucosa  may  dissect  up  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to 
considerably  diminbh  the  esophageal  caliber;  pus  is  usually  discharged  into 
the  tube.  In  severe  cases  of  poisoning  {corrosive  esophagitis)  sloughing  may 
extend  into  the  muscular  layer,  and  may  produce  a  foul,  dark,  hemorrhagic 
mass.  A  fibrinous  cast  of  the  gullet  has  been  vomited  up  by  a  hysteric 
woman  (Birch-Hirschfeld). 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  acute  esophagitis,  other  than  traumatic,  are 
rare.  Under  the  later  are  included  the  mechanical,  thermal,  and  chemical 
irritants,  such  as  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  and  the  swallowing  of  hot 
liquids,  corrosive  poisons,  "concentrated  lye,"  mineral  acids,  and  arsenic. 
The  condition  may  also  be  the  result  of  the  following:  (a)  an  extension  of  catar- 
rhal inflammation  of  the  pharynx;  (6)  specific  infectious  fevers,  as  typhoid, 
typhus,  and  pneumonitis;  (c)  diphtheria  (pseudomembranous  esophagitis)  by 
the  extension  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria;  (d)  small-pox,  giving  rise  to  a  pustu- 
lar inflammation  of  the  gullet;  (e)  local  disease,  as  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus, 
glandular  or  vertebral  abscess,  or  laryngeal  perichondritis  (Striimpell). 

Symptoms. — Pain  during  deglutition  may  be  referred  to  the  region  of 
the  esophagus,  and  a  steady,  dull  pain  may  exist  beneath  the  sternum.  Dys- 
phagia and  regurgitation  of  food  may  be  caused  by  spasm  in  severe  cases.  Mucus, 
blood,  and  pus  may  be  discharged  later.  The  absence  or  mildness  of  pain  is 
not  a  true  indication  of  the  gra\aty  and  extent  of  esophageal  inflammation. 

Sequelce. — Simple  catarrhal  or  follicular  ulcers  may  appear,  and  the  necrotic 
form  of  the  disease  may  be  followed  by  suppurating  ulcers,  which,  if  healing 
takes  place,  may  cause  cicatricial  stenosis. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  may  be  based  upon  the  localization  of  pain,  especially 
during  deglutition;  upon  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  esophageal 
sound;  and  upon  the  mucus,  blood,  or  pus  adherent  to  its  bulb  on  withdrawal, 
provided  carcinoma  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  can  be  excluded. 
The  expulsion  of  a  pseudomembrane  (diphtheritic)  from  the  gullet  should  be 
differentiated  from  esophagomycosis  (thrush),  especially  in  children.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  particular  form  of  esophagitis  will  depend  upon  the  facts 
elicited  relating  to  the  etiology. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  mild  cases,  and  should  be  guarded  in  those  as- 
aociated  with  grave  disease.  Death  may  occur  in  either  the  purulent  or  necrotic 
form. 

Treatment. — This  is  entirely  symptomatic,  and  in  severe  cases  is  of  little 
value.     A  soft,  bland  diet,  preferably  of  milk,  may  be  borne  in  ordinary  in- 
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stances;  if  not,  rectal  alimentation  should  i>e  resorted  to.  For  thp  milH  c 
swallowing  of  bits  of  ice,  and  Inter  of  warm  demulcent  drinks,  should  be  recom- 
mended. In  cases  of  marked  pain  and  eiiophageal  spasm  relief  may  be  afforded 
by  a  hjTJodermic  injection  of  morphin  and  atropin. 


Chronic  catarrh  of  the  gullet  may  result  from  continued  irritation  by  ihe 
causes  of  the  acute  form,  and  also  from  passive  congestion  due  to  hepatic 
drrhosis,  chronic  cardiac  or  renal  disease.  The  last-named  conditions  nify 
also  cause  varicose  esophageal  veins,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  may  result  iherr- 
from.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  a  common  cause.  The  increased  mucou:i  s^ 
oretion  may  cause  eructations  and  nausea. 

Postmortem  evidence  of  esopbagitis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  is  found  with 
extreme  rarity. 


ULCER  OF  T  ESOPHAGUS 


This  is  a  consequence  of  a  sim] 
gangrene.     "Catarrhal  erosions"  ana 
necrotic  ulcers,  in  bedridden  persons 
extensive  purulent  ulceration  following  1j 
heal  and  cause  stenosis  of  the  tube,  i"" 
posterior  mediastinum,  or  the  aort,° 
occur.     Ulceration  may  also  be  i 
occurring  in  the  stomach  {vlcerr 
the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus.  :n 

passage  of  the  esophageal  bougie,  with  a 
its  withdrawal.     Rest  from  swallowing  should  be  s 
The  sipping  of  hot  milk  may  be  soothing,  and  the  slow  swallowing  of  mild 
boric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  solutions  may  be  tried  with  boi^t. 


nUicular  catarrh  of  the  gullet  or  of 
icular  ulcers  may  occur,  and  also 
posite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
separation  of  necrotic  sloughs  may 
may  rupture  into  the  trachea,  the 
ssure  ulcers  {e.  g.,  from  aneurysm) 
uremia.  Ulcers  simulating  those 
finne)  may  sometimes  be  found  at 
ty  be  localized  points  of  pain  on  the 
pus  and  blood  on  the  bulb  after 


CARCINOMA  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Thia  is  the  most  frequent  affection  of  the  tube,  and,  as  it  ia  the  o 
cause  of  stenosis,  it  is  important  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint. 

Pathology. — Carcinoma  of  the  esophagus  is  primary  and  of  an  epi- 
theliomatous  nature,  the  mucous  membrane  here  being  compooed  of  pave- 
ment cells.  The  new  growth  affects  the  mucosa  first,  and  then,  increasiiig  in 
size  and  causing  ulceration,  it  involves  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tube. 
This  may  either  be  hard  and  fibrous,  or  soft  and  jelly-like.  The  esophageal 
lumen  is  markedly  diminished,  though  disintegrating  ulceration  or  "flat" 
carcinoma  may  encroach  upon  the  caliber  but  little.  There  may  be  a  diffuse 
dilatation  of  the  esophagus  above  the  growth,  as  well  as  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibers.  The  cancerous  tumor  is  found  moat  commonly  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  esophagus  (generally  at  the  bifurcation  trf  the  traciKa). 
A  small  percentage  of  the  cases  are  surgically  accessible,  being  situated  in  the 
neck. 

Etiology. — The  predisponng  causes  of  esophageal  cannnMna  are  age  and 
sex,  males  past  forty  years  of  age  being  the  usual  subjects  of  thia  t 
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Lerche  emphasizes  "hot  fluids"  as  an  important  predisposing  cause.  The 
exctting  causes  are  of  uncertain  origin.  It  has  been  alleged  that  various  forms 
of  protracted  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  cause  the  development 
of  carcinoma;  and  especially  has  this  point  been  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  carcinoma  of  the  gullet  in  topers.  It  is  also  believed 
by  some  that  as  gastric  carcinoma  may  develop  from  the  scars  of  old  ulcers, 
a  like  condition  in  the  esophagus  may  act'  as  a  nucleus  for  a  carcinomatous 
growth. 

Symptoms* — Dysphagia  is  the  earliest  symptom  of  esophageal  carcinoma 
with  beginning  stenosis  of  the  tube.  This  gradually  and  steadily  increases, 
so  that  liquids  alone  can  be  swallowed,  and  later  regurgitation  even  of  small 
amoimts  (not  above  3  ounces)  of  liquid  foods  takes  place.  Occasionally, 
at  the  start,  dysphagia  amounts  to  a  brief  choking  sensation  only.  There  may 
be  considerable  pain.  I  saw  an  instance  with  the  late  Dr.  W.  Frank  Haehnlen, 
in  which  mucus  was  almost  constantly  regurgitated,  and  bronchiectasis  devel- 
oped near  the  close. 

The  ejeda  may  contain  cancerous  fragments,  blood,  and  mucus.  The 
dysphagic  symptoms  may  subside  spontaneously,  owing  to  the  disintegration 
and  ulceration  of  the  growth,  or  the  dysphagia  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  masked 
by  the  prominent  symptoms  of  hepatic  or  pulmonary  carcinoma  and  gangrene 
secondary  to  a  very  flat  esophageal  carcinoma.  Or,  without  secondary  mani- 
festations of  such  a  growth,  the  esophageal  symptoms  may  rarely  be  latent. 
The  cervical  glands  may  be  enlarged. 

The  most  important  general  symptom  of  esophageal  carcinoma,  as  of  this 
malignant  growth  elsewhere,  is  the  progressive  emaciation,  which  increases 
with  the  stenosis  and  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  nourishment  into  the  stom- 
ach. Though  seemingly  anemic,  the  patient's  blood  may  contain  an  excessive 
number  of  corpuscles  in  a  given  bulk.  This  is  due  to  inspissation  from  failure 
to  absorb  water  and  food  into  the  body. 

Course,  Duration^  and  Termination. — ^The  disease  is  chronic,  becom- 
ing progressively  worse,  and  is  often  beset  with  grave  complications  (vide  infra). 
It  seldom  lasts  longer  than  one  and  a  half  years,  and  the  duration  of  medullary 
carcinoma  of  the  gullet  is  usually  shorter.  A  fatal  ending  is  inevitable  by 
inanition  and  exhaustion,  or  as  the  result  of  metastasis  and  secondary  complica- 
tions. 

Complications. — ^These  follow  extension  of  the  cancerous  growth  to 
neighboring  parts.  Thus,  involvement  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi 
has  been  noted.  The  cancerous  ulcer  may  also  perforate  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardium, or  the  aorta  or  its  branches,  and  cause  fatal  hemorrhage.  The 
vertebrae  have  been  eroded,  and  compression  of  the  cord,  with  resulting  para- 
plegia, may  take  place. 

Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  may  be  the  effect  of  pressure  by  the  growth 
upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  most  frequently  pulmonary  gangrene  is 
due  to  perforation  of  the  lung  or  to  the  inspiration  of  cancerous  and  decompos- 
ing particles  that  have  been  regurgitated. 

Diagnosis. — All  other  causes  of  dysphagia  must  be  excluded.  Enlarged 
tonsils,  pharyngeal  tumors,  pressure  from  without  by  cervical  intrathoracic 
tumors,  as  aneurysm,  or  by  displacement  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  eieatricial  strictures  of  the  gullet — all 
figure  in  the  production  of  difficult  deglutition.  The  history  of  the  case,  the 
age  of  the  patient,  the  progressive  emaciation  (cancerous  cachexia),  and  the 
obstinately  increasing  dysphagia  will  enable  us  to  exclude  the  other  affections 
named.  In  using  the  esophageal  bougie  for  diagnostic  purposes  great  care 
should  be  exercised,  as  an  aneurysm  may  thus  be  ruptured  or  a  deeply  ulcerated 
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carcinoma  perforated.  The  withdrawal  of  cancerous  tissue  upon  the  bulb 
will  deeide  the  case.  The  esophagoscope  may  be  useful  in  certain  rum. 
G.  E.  Pfaliler'  has  shown  that  the  disease  can  be  diagnosticated  by  tneans  ol 
the  roentp?n  raj's,  so  that  present-day  diagnosis  depends  very  largely  upon 
this  method.  The  exceptional  occurrence  of  latent  cases  must  be  retnembcrrd. 
Sarcoma  cannot  be  distinguished  from  carcinoma  by  the  clinical  syniploins. 
By  means  of  the  esophagoacope,  however,  a  small  piece  of  the  tumor  m*y  lie 
removed  for  examination. 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless,  and  the  supervention  of  grave  complicatians 
renders  the  chances  of  an  early  demise  very  probable. 

Treatment. — This  is  essentially  symptomatic  and  suatentaiive.  If 
feeding  by  the  mouth  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  extreme  stenosis,  althcni)^ 
permitting  the  pas.sage  of  an  esophageal  tube,  the  later  may  be  used  for  the 
passage  of  liquid  nourishment.  Rectal  feeding  may  later  become  imperatiw. 
The  local  application  of  radium  has  been  recommended.  The  mechaninl 
treatment  of  the  cancerous  stricture  by  the  passage  of  the  graduated  esophai^:Al 
bougie  is  seldom  of  any  avail-  Soft,  disintegrating,  and  ulcerating  carcinonia 
should  thus  be  treat«i,  though  with  the  absence  of  any  force  whai^iever. 
The  performance  of  gastrostomy  may  prolong  life  in  some  cases  in  which  there 
is  formidable  difficulty  in  passing  a  tube  into  the  stomach. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

The  first  recorded  case  of  this  rare  condition  occurred  under  the  obsen-stion 
of  Boerliaave  in  1724  in  the  person  of  the  Baron  Wassemar, 

Pathology. — Softening  together  with  a  great  friability  of  the  e.wphugwd 
walls  may  be  found,  this  probably  being  the  effect  produced  by  the  solvent 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  mucous  memlmine  iit  a  time  wlnn  (he 
local  circulation  is  distuirbed  and  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  thua  lessened. 

The  poitmoHem  evidence  of  this  accident  consists  of  a  longitudinal  (as  a 
rule)  tear  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  situated  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
esophagus.  Food  and  air  may  be  found  to  have  escaped  into  the  left  pleural 
cavity,  and  unless  death  occur  at  an  early  date  signs  of  purulent  inflammation 
will  probably  be  noticed.  Postmortem  digestion  of  the  esophagus  is  more  com- 
mon (Osier).  The  perforation  is  often  large,  and  is  located  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tube. 

Etiology. — Softening  of  the  walls  of  the  gullet  {etapkagamalacia)  is 
suggested  by  Zenker  as  a  condition  that  always  precedes  spontaneous  rupture, 
so  called.  The  exciting  cause  is  believed  to  be  violent  and  persistent  vomiting 
after  a  particularly  heavy  meal  or  during  acute  alcoholism. 

Symptoms.— These  come  on  svddetdy  or  soon  after  a  full  meal,  and 
commence  with  nausea  and  very  severe  vomiting,  accompanied  by  great  paiit 
and  rapid  and  extreme  collapse  of  the  whole  body,  due  to  the  shock.  A  cuta- 
neous emphysema  of  the  neck  and  chest  is  manifested  soon  after  the  rupture. 

The  diagnosis,  if  made  at  all,  must  rest  upon  the  clinical  history.  Death 
usually  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  or  days  at  the  most. 

Treatment. — Pain,  it  excruciating,  should  be  dulled  by  the  hypodermic 
administration  of  morphin. 

>  Arch.  Diag.,  January,  1909. 
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NEUROSES  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

MUSCULAR  SPASM 
(Esaphagismus) 

Definition* — A  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the  upper 
or  lower  portions  of  the  esophagus. 

Etiology. — It  is  almost  always  a  secondary  affection,  met  with  not  in- 
frequently in  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  and  rarely  in  chorea  and  epilepsy.  In 
this  case  the  esophageal  bougie  could  be  passed  only  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  during  the  spasm.  It  may  be  observed  in  aged  males,  and  especially 
in  those  suiTering  from  hypochondriasis,  though  in  many  no  evidence  of  a 
neurotic  temperament  can  be  elicited.  It  may  be  due  to  reflex  causes,  originat- 
ing, for  example,  in  the  uterus;  thus,  in  some  cases,  it  occurs  only  during  the 
pregnant  state.  Spasm  may  complicate  all  of  the  lesions  of  the  esophagus, 
even  organic  stricture. 

Symptoms* — ^The  chief  subjective  characteristic  is  dysphagia.  Al- 
though liquids  can  be  swallowed,  solids,  as  a  rule,  cannot.  Poststemal  pain 
is  sometimes  noticed,  and  choking  signs  are  quite  common.  In  the  hysteric 
variety  emotional  disturbances  are  found  among  the  prodromata.  The  general 
nutrition  remains  good. 

Diagnosis* — ^The  etiologic  factors  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  con- 
nection with  the  symptoms  and  the  valuable  testimony  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  sound.  The  bougie  on  reaching  the  constriction  is  rather  tightly  gripped, 
though  gentle  pressure  soon  causes  it  to  relax.  After  the  subjective  symptoms 
and  spasm  are  over  the  sound  passes  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The 
siphoned  and  vomited  masses  contain  neither  blood  nor  pus.  An  examination 
with  the  esophagoscope  allows  the  diagnosis  to  be  easily  made.  In  some  cases 
the  dysphagia  may  be  due  to  pharyngeal  paresis.  The  elderly  hypochondriac 
is,  as  before  stated,  liable  to  develop  a  similar  condition,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  true  cancerous  stricture.  The  prognosis  is  good.  Guisez 
speaks  of  severe  spasms  with  lethal  tendency. 

The  treatment  is  directed  to  the  disease  on  which  the  condition  is  found 
to  depend,  and  this  must  receive  careful  attention.  The  sound  should  be  used 
as  previously  indicated  under  the  discussion  of  Esophageal  Stricture.  Its 
passage  has  often  been  followed  by  speedy  and  permanent  cures.  A  special 
electrode  with  which  to  apply  electricity  to  overcome  the  spasm  of  the  cardia 
has  been  employed. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS* 

In  extensive  bulbar  paralysis,  when  adjacent  parts  are  involved,  we  may 
infer  the  existence  of  esophageal  implication,  though  there  be  no  objective 
evidence  to  adduce  in  confirmation.  Doubtless  the  esophagus  rarely  shares 
in  postdiphtheritic  paralysis  also.  Dysphagia  is  the  leading  symptom.  An 
invaluable  peculiarity  Ix'longing  to  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  the  fact  that  solids 
are  more  readily  swallowed  than  liquids. 


DILATATION  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  is  usually 
secondary  to  organic  stricture  at  or  near  the  cardiac  orifice.  In  accordance 
with  the  common  law  of  compensation,  the  first  effect  of  the  stenosis  is  to  en- 

*  For  remarlcK  on  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section 
on  Nervous  Diseasen. 
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gender  hypertrophy  of  the  musculiir  layer  above  it  witli  a  view  of  overcoming 
the  resistance  causwd  by  the  obstruction.  The  wall  of  the  esophagus  Ijeoome* 
thickened,  and  the  tube  is  generally  somewhat  narrowed  above  the  seat  nf 
the  stenosis;  but  finally,  as  a  result  of  degenerative  changes,  the  muscular 
coat  weakens,  the  esophagus  dilates,  and  food  accumulates  above  the  stricluri — 
a  condition  that,  once  begun,  progresses.  This  condition  also  occurs  without 
anatomic  stenosis,  and  Plummer  records  91  cases,  and  only  5  of  the  palienu 
were  of  a  neurotic  type.  Petersen  reports  4  cases  in  which  cardiospasm  led 
to  dilatation  of  the  esophagus. 

Congenita}  dHaUtlion,  in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  tube  participates, 
has  also  been  met  with,  though  such  a  condition  is  rare  indeed.  It  sometimes 
results  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall,  and  a  predisposition  to 
the  complaint  may  be  acquired  as  the  result  of  injury  or  prior  iitflammaliim. 

Symptoms. — The  es-wntial  symptom  is  chronic  dysphagia.  WTien  di- 
latation follows  .stenosis  the  patient  often  locates  the  point  at  which  the  food 
lodges  in  the  esophagus.  Most  of  the  ingesta  are  regurgitated  several  Iiniin 
after  eating,  and  this  process  is  often  attended  by  more  or  less  severe  strangling. 
The  ctopkageal  sovnd  comes  upon  the  stricture,  and  is  cither  gripped  finnly  ot 
totally  resisted;  in  the  latter  event  the  bulb  can  be  moved  about  above  this 
point  with  abnormal  freedom.  In  the  rare  oases  of  spindle-shaped  dilatation 
without  stenosis  the  sound  usually  detects  no  obstacle  on  its  way  into  the 
stomach.  A  sac  is  occasionally  formed,  however,  as  the  residt  of  localized 
bulging  of  the  paralyzed  wall,  in  which  food  may  collect  or  the  exploring  soiuid 
may  catch,  tlms  leading  to  erroneous  inferences.  Dysphagia  is  present,  though 
it  presents  peculiarities,  in  that  the  food  may  either  pass  down  very  slowly 
until  it  reaches  the  stomach,  or  it  may  lodge  in  the  sliallow  pouch,  as  ahnve 
described.  In  the  latter  event  the  food  may  be  gulped  up  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  sound  can  be  easily  introduced  into  the  stomach,  we  may  safely  eliminate 
stricture  as  the  cause  of  the  dilatation.  The  roentgen  ray  is  an  extremely 
valuable  diagnostic  aid. 

The  prognosis  is  good  as  long  as  sufficient  food  can  be  gotten  into  the 
stomach  for  the  support  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  chief  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient 
nourished.  If  sufficient  food  cannot  be  swallowed,  a  Symonds  tube  should 
be  inserted  and  nourishment  given  through  it;  and  when  this  mode  of  feeding 
is  no  longer  feasible,  the  physician  has  to  choose  between  gastrostomy  and 
rectal  feeding.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  nutrient  enemata 
nutrition  may  be  fairly  well  maintained,  but  not  indefinitely,  as  these  cases 
would  seem  to  demand.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  surgeon,  on  the  other 
hand,  gastrostomy  is  often  fruitful  of  brilliant  results.  Galvanism  has  beoi 
recommended  on  high  authority.  Local  lesions,  when  present,  must  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  the  treatment  of  the  several 
causal  conditions.  The  sac  may  be  washed  out  daily  with  an '  antiaeptie 
solution  (e.  g.,  3  per  cent,  boric  acid). 


\ 


ESOPHAGEU.  DIVERTiajLDH 

{Pharyngoedt) 

Definition. — A  ciroumscribed  sac  in  the  wall  of  the  es(^>hagus. 

Patholog;)'  and  Etiology.— Two  varieties  are  met  with,  whidh  Zenka 
has  termed  pressure  and  traction  diverticula;  the  latter  are  rare.  Dtveticula 
that  occur  at  or  near  the  inferior  constrictor,  and  more  particulariy  the  larger 
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ones,  are  congenital  in  origin.  When  acquired  they  are  the  result  of  a  localized 
lesion  in  the  muscular  coat,  through  which  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  like 
a  hernia.  This  is  owing  to  repeated  slight  pressure  occasioned  by  the  passage 
of  food.  When  once  such  a  process  is  started,  various  factors  tend  to  continu- 
ally enlarge  the  pouch.  Chief  among  these  are  the  morsels  of  food  that  find 
lodgment  and  naturally  tend  to  augment  the  size  of  the  diverticulum  by  drag- 
ging it  downward.  The  sac  may  finally  attain  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  4 
inches  (10  cm.).  Its  situation  is  nearly  always  on  the  posterior  wall  at  the 
pharyngo-esophageal  junction,  and  its  form  is  usually  saccular  or  pear  shaped. 
Most  instances  have  been  met  with  in  males  after  middle  life.  The  cause  of 
the  weakened  area  at  which  the  diverticulum  occurs  is  to  be  found  sometimes 
in  injury,  but  more  frequently  in  an  antecedent  inflammation.  Histologic 
changes  are  observed  only  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  layers,  these  anatomic 
elements  together  forming  the  pouch. 

Traction  diverticula  are  produced  by  the  fringe  of  tissues  that  often  becomes 
adherent  to  the  upper  aspect  of  the  esophagus,  and  from  their  mode  of  occur- 
rence they  will  obviously  be  more  or  less  funnel  shaped.  Their  dimensions 
are  small.  They  are  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  former,  more  frequently  than  in  the  latter,  do  the  bronchial  glands 
suppurate,  with  subsequent  cicatrization.  This  circumstance  affords  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  traction  diverticula  are  usually  seated  on  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  esophagus  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Clinical  History. —  Traction  diverticula  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to 
clinical  symptoms.  Exceptionally,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
irritation  caused  by  bits  of  food  that  are  retained  in  these  funnels,  ulceration 
may  occur  and  be  followed  by  perforation  of  their  apices.  In  this  manner  the 
main  bronchi  are  perforated  (causing  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  gangrene), 
also  the  pleura  (causing  empyema),  and,  more  rarely,  the  pericardium  (causing 
suppurative  pericarditis). 

Pressure  diverticula  when  small  cannot  be  recognized  owing  to  the  absence 
of  signs  and  symptoms.  When  they  attain  considerable  size,  however,  they 
are  often  attended  with  severe  symptoms.  The  earliest  clinical  manifestation 
is  difficulty  in  swallowing;  some  of  the  food  enters  the  sac,  and,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  undergoes  putrefactive  decomposition,  causing  fetor  of  the  breath. 
From  time  to  time,  and  especially  on  attempting  to  swallow,  the  partly  or 
wholly  filled  condition  of  the  pouch  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  associated 
with  prolonged  strangling;  this  results  in  the  ejection  of  a  portion  of  the  ac- 
cumulated contents.  These  contain  no  hydrochloric  acid.  After  such  an 
attack  the  patient  is  unable,  temporarily,  to  swallow  food,  and  in  consequenc 
of  the  limited  amount  of  food  taken  signs  of  inanition  soon  appear;  this  may 
finally  become  extreme,  and  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
The  appearance  of  a  pear^haped  swelling  in  the  side  of  the  neck  has  been 
observed.  As  the  tumor  enlarges  it  displaces  the  larynx  and  presses  upon 
the  enlarged  vessels — more  rarely  upon  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve — giving 
rise  to  dyspnea  and  distressing  fits  of  coughing. 

Diagnosis. — A  point  in  the  differentiation  of  this  affection  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sac  after  meals  (not  all  the  food  passing  into  the  stomach),  and  its 
disappearance  after  being  emptied.  Another  discriminating  sign  is  the 
effect  of  compression  by  the  hand  in  causing  the  contents  ("air  and  sodden 
food")  to  flow  back  into  the  mouth.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  tumor 
is  absent  we  may  demonstrate  its  existence  by  the  use  of  the  esophageal  sound. 
If  the  sound  passes  into  the  sac,  the  descent  will  soon  be  arrested.  If,  however, 
the  instrument  fails  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  pouch,  it  readily  glides  into  the 
stomach.     An  elbowed  sound,  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  near  the  tip,  is  useful 
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in  such  cases.  It  may  be  inserted  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  avoid  entrance 
into  the  sac.  In  doubtful  cases  the  condition  can  always  be  recognized  by 
the  roentgen  ray.  Some  writers  advocate  the  methylene-blue  test  of  Bokel- 
mann.  The  esophagoscope  should  be  used  last  in  a  routine  examination,  there 
being  danger  of  a  rupture  of  a  possible  aneurysm  (Mayer). 

Prognosis. — ^The  outlook  is  unfavorable  in  the  absence  of  operative 
treatment,  though  modern  surgery  gives  promise  of  curing  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  Wheeler  has  operated  successfully  in  one  instance  at  least.  The 
physician  may  prolong  life  by  directing  attention  to  the  nutrition  of  the  patient, 
but  he  cannot  hope  to  promote  a  cure. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  cannot  swallow  an  adequate  amount  of 
nourishment,  he  may  be  successfully  fed  through  a  tube,  which  he  himself 
should  be  allowed  to  pass.  When  sufficient  food  cannot  be  introduced  by  this 
method,  rectal  feeding  should  be  instituted.  If  excision  of  the  diverticulum 
be  deemed  impracticable  by  the  surgeon,  then  the  establishment  of  a  gastric 
fistula  is  worthy  of  extended  trial  in  cases  in  which  the  above-mentioned  modes 
of  feeding  have  failed.  It  has  been  advised  to  wash  the  sac  daily  with  sterile 
water  or  some  mild  disinfectant  to  prevent  decomposition.  Stetten  collected 
statistics  of  60  radically  operated  cases,  which  gave  a  mortality  of  only  16.6  per 
cent. 


STRICTURE  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Etiology. — A  stricture  of  the  esophagus  piay  be  due  either  to:  (a)  Con- 
genital narrowing  (exceedingly  rare);  (6)  squamous  epithelioma,  usually  pro- 
ducing an  annular  constriction;  (c)  rarely  to  polypi  protruding  from  the 
mucosa,  which  almost  occlude  the  lumen  of  the  tube;  (rf)  rarely  to  specific 
inflammation,  as  syphilis  and  tuberculosis;  (e)  simple  stricture  generally 
results  from  the  ingestion  of  corrosive  fluids,  which  cause  extensive  sloughing' 
of  the  mucosa,  followed  by  cicatricial  contraction;  (/)  rarely  as  a  sequel  of 
typhoid  and  peptic  ulceration. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  spK^cial  cause  and  with 
the  degree  of  stenosis.  The  first  and  most  prominent  indication  of  narrowing 
of  the  gullet  is  a  very  slowly  increasing  dysphagia.  The  patient  for  a  long  time 
complains  of  a  scusc  of  prcsaure  at  a  certain  substernal  point  on  swallowing 
solid  food,  or,  more  rarely,  an  appjirently  healthy  person  will  suddenly  ex- 
perience painful  pressure  in  attempting  to  swallow  a  larger  quantity  of  food  than 
usual.  By  and  by  even  fluids  cause  dysphagia,  and  the  patient  observes  that 
the  time  required  for  the  food  to  reach  the  stomach  is  lengthened.  Tlie  im- 
pediment to  the  act  of  swallowing  is  not  due  alone  to  mechanical  stenosis,  hut 
partly  to  the  weakness  of  the  muscular  coat,  sometimes  owing  to  its  partial 
destruction,  and  in  exceptional  cases  partly  to  spasmodic  contraction.  When 
due  to  carcinoma,  diflTicult  deglutition  is,  as  a  rule,  the  only  symptom  complained 
of.  When  occasioned  hy  corrosive  fluids  or  traumatism,  pain  is  prominent  from 
the  onset. 

Above  the  seat  of  stricture  the  esophagus  is  often  dilaicd  and  contains  ac- 
cumuhitions  of  tlie  ingesta.  The  latter,  together  with  considerable  mucus,  are 
regurgitated  three  or  four  hours  after  meals,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
materials  thus  ejected  do  not  come  from  the  stomach  if  they  are  alkaline  in 
reaction.  The  leading  clinical  features  are  the  gradually  increasing  debility 
and  emaciation y  finally  reaching  an  extreme  degree. 

Diagnosis. — However  characteristic  the  symptoms  may  be,  the  Iwugie 
should  invariably  In?  passed  before  pronouncing  a  positive  diagnosis.     By  this 
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means  we  ascertain  the  degree  and  the  seat  of  the  stricture.  To  begin  with, 
a  medium-sized  gum-elastic  bougie  (No.  16  English  scale)  should  be  employed, 
after  warming  it  and  lubricating  with  glycerin.  Its  use  should  be  preceded 
by  a  cocain  spray  to  prevent  spasm.  The  patient  should  occupy  a  low  seat, 
with  his  head  supported  by  an  assistant  from  in  front  of  the  operator.  The 
head  should  be  only  slightly  thrown  backward.  The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
should  then  be  passed  back  over  the  tongue  until  it  touches  the  epiglottis,  and 
the  bougie  inserted  along  it  with  the  right  hand,  thus  avoiding  the  error 
of  passing  it  into  the  nasopharynx  or  the  larynx.  When  the  bougie  reaches 
the  cricoid  cartilage  it  is  sometimes  gripped  pretty  firmly  even  in  a  healthy 
person — ^a  fact  that  is  always  to  be  remembered.  No  force  should  be  applied. 
The  instrument  may  pass  the  constriction  with  a  jerk,  or  it  may  not  only  be 
gripped,  but  distinctly  arrested,  when  a  smaller  bougie  should  be  tried.  By 
moving  the  instrument  upward  gently  we  may  detect  sometimes  several 
strictures  lying  one  above  another.  To  locate  the  obstacle,  the  distance  from 
the  teeth  to  the  point  of  stricture  is  measured  on  the  instrument,  and  the  re- 
sults compared  with  the  normal  measurements,  which  are  as  follows :  from  the 
teeth  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  7  inches  (17.7  cm.);  to  the  left  bronchus,  11 
inches,  (27.8  cm.);  and  to  the  opening  into  the  diaphragm,  15  inches  (37.9 
cm.). 

Auscultation  of  the  esophagus  has  been  practised,  but  the  clinical  indica- 
tions afforded  are  of  little  practical  value.  The  stethoscope  is  place<j  to  the 
left  of  the  spine,  and  the  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of  water,  when,  if  the  stric- 
ture be  present,  a  splashing,  cooing  sound  will  be  heard  at  the  seat  of  the 
stricture  instead  of  the  normal  esophageal  bruit.  The  roentgen  ray  examina- 
tion after  an  opaque  meal  will  show  the  location  and  degree  of  stenosis  of  the 
stricture,  and  in  some  cases  the  cause  of  the  condition  (e.g.,  aneurysm).  The 
rhythmic  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  esophageal 
wall  will  be  seen  to  stop  at  the  site  of  the  stricture. 

Differential  Dias^nosis. — It  is  important  for  rational  treatment  to  deter- 
mine not  only  the  existence  of  a  stricture  but  also  the  underlying  disease. 
First  and  foremost,  we  must  exclude  those  affections  that  simulate  simple  and 
malignant  stricture,  in  certain  of  which  the  introduction  of  the  sound  would 
be  attended  with  grave  dangers.  Compression  of  the  esophagus  by  enlarged 
or  accessory  thyroids,  aortic  aneurysms,  vertebral  abscess,  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  and  occasionally  pericardial  effusions,  may  produce  dysphagia,  and  on 
passing  the  bougie  resistance  is  offered  at  the  seat  of  the  external  pressure. 
As  a  rule,  the  extent  of  the  stenosis  is  moderate.  If  the  narrowing  be  due 
to  aneurj'sm — **(a)  rhythmic  movement  is  sometimes  communicated  to  the 
free  end  of  the  sound  introduced  as  far  as  the  stenosis.**  Careful  physical 
examination  will  often  reveal  the  presence  of  an  aneurysm  or  other  pressing 
tumor,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  Passage  of  the  sound  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rysm has  caused  rupture  of  the  sac  and  death.  (6)  Spasm  of  the  esophagus 
or  paralysis  (the  latter  rarely)  may  closely  resemble  true  stenosis.  These 
neurotic  forms  are  almost  exclusively  met  with  in  hysteric  females;  on  the 
other  hand,  malignant  strictures  are  found  generally  in  males  over  forty 
years;  while  in  simple  stricture  there  is  usually  a  definite  history  and  certain 
etiologic  factors. 

To  discriminate  between  simple  and  malignant  stricture  is  not  difficult, 
as  a  rule.  When  a  clear  historj^  of  gumma,  of  tuberculous  disease,  or  of  injury 
(from  corrosive  liquids)  is  obtainable,  the  presence  of  a  simple  stricture  may  be 
safely  inferred  after  eliminating  the  affections  previously  mentioned.  In 
the  absence  of  etiologic  data  pointing  to  the  simple  form,  cases  occurring  in  the 
male  after  forty  years  of  age  may  be  looked  upon  as  malignant. 
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Prognosis. — In  forming  a  prognostic  opinion  the  chief  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  nature  of  the  stricture.  Practically,  so  lonjt  as  the  stenosis  i» 
dilatable,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable  provided  sufficient  oourishmeni 
can  be  taken;  moreover,  not  a  few  cases  of  simple  stricture  are  curable.  The 
majority,  however,  come  to  a  fatal  termination  finally. 

Treatment. — The  chief  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  gradually  and  me- 
thodically dilate  the  stricture.  The  flexible  English  bougie  above  mentioned 
is  the  the  best  for  the  purpose,  commencing  with  one  of  good  size;  conical  ivory 
bougies,  having  a  flexible  whalebone  handle,  may  also  be  used,  thou^,  being 
quite  hard,  they  are  apt  to  inflict  injuries  unless  used  cautiously.  It  is  some- 
times necessary,  on  account  of  the  tightness  of  the  stricture,  to  begin  with  • 
catgut  sound.  The  method  of  introducing  these  instrument  has  ali^ady  bern 
given.  They  should  be  used  once  daily,  and  often  can  be  passed  successfuliy 
by  the  patient  himself.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  trials  of  bougies  of 
larger  size  should  be  made.  I  have  seen  truly  remarkable  results  from  this 
treatment  when  carried  forward  systematically  in  cases  due  to  cicatricial  con- 
traction, the  patients  increasing  in  bodily  weight  and  strength.  In  annuW 
constrictions  of  a  malignant  type,  however,  it  is  productive  of  temporarj- benefit 
only. 

The  diet  deserves  most  careful  attention.  When  the  stenosis  is  so  pnv 
nounced  as  to  prohibit  sufficient  food  being  swallowed,  a  Sj-monds  tube  should 
be  passed  Into  the  stomach,  and  through  it  liquid  food  is  introduced.  Con- 
centrated forms  of  nourishment,  as  raw  eggs,  meal-juice,  and  the  various  infants' 
foods,  may  be  administered  with  milk. 

When  tie  passage  of  the  bougie  is  no  longer  possible,  relief  may  be  securi*"! 
in  one  of  two  ways  I  (!)  rectal  feeding:  (2)  gastrostomy,  if  the  seat  of  the  stricture 
be  near  the  stomach,  and  esophagostomy  it  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet. 
I  have  recently  witnessed  favorable  results  from  gastrostomy  in  a  case  of  simple 
stricture  operated  upon  by  Laplace.  J.  McCrae  advises  the  wearing  of  a 
permanent  tube,  which  may  be  fixed  by  cords  through  the  mouth  and  fastcneil 
to  the  ear.  It  is  important  that  the  patient  should  thoroughly  masticate  the 
food  before  introducing  it  into  the  stomach.  Before  resorting  to  <q>erative 
procedures,  however,  careful  trial  should  be  made  of  rectal  feeding  whidi  will 
usually,  however,  prove  inefficient. 


VII.    DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 

METHODS  OF  DIAGNOSIS 

The  examination  is  begun  by  the  patient's  narration  of  his  past  snd  present 
troubles,  family  history,  and  any  special  peculiarities  tn  iKalth.  It  is  ^ 
important  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  lost  or  gained  in  wei^t,  and 
the  condition  of  the  bowels.  The  necessary  knowledge  ia  best  acquired  by 
asking  a  series  of  questions  which,  for  sake  of  convenience,  I  have  atranged 
under  the  following  subheadings: 

Pain,  when  present,  may  be  located  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  (cardialgia) 
or  in  the  gastric  region  (gastralgia).  The  pain  may  be  severe,  slight,  (ff  merely 
a  discomfort  and  uneasiness.  All  important  is  it  to  know  when  aod  bow  (sud- 
den or  gradual)  the  pain  appears,  and  what  conditions  excite  or  relieve  sudi 
distress.  Does  the  pain  develop  before  meal-time  and  what  the  stomadi  is 
empty,  and  is  appeased  by  the  taking  of  food;  or  is  it  excited  fay  taking  foodi 
and  does  it  appear  immediately  after  food,  or  one  to  four  hmits  later?    Is 
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the  pain  constant,  and  is  it  local  or  diffused?  Does  it  radiate  to  the  back  or 
scapular  regions? 

Appetite. — ^The  loss  of  appetite  (anorexia),  or  a  desire  for  unusual  foods 
(parorexia),  are  frequently  noted.  When  the  appetite  is  increased,  or  the 
patient  becomes  hungry  a  short  time  after  a  meal,  it  is  referred  to  as  "bulimia." 

One  should  determine  further  whether  the  appetite  con^  on  when  the 
patient  begins  to  eat,  or  disappears  at  the  sight  of  food,  or  after  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  food  are  taken.  The  taking  of  abnormally  large  amounts  of  food  at 
meal-times  only  is  termed  "polyphagia."  Where  the  appetite  is  not  satiated, 
even  after  a  full  meal,  we  refer  to  such  condition  as  "acoria." 

Thirst. — In  certain  maladies  the  thirst  is  increased,  while  in  a  second 
class  of  conditions  there  is  little  or  no  desire  for  water  or  other  liquids.  In- 
quire whether  thirst  is  allayed  by  taking  water. 

Taste. — ^Many  gastro-intestinal  conditions  are  accompanied  with  an  un- 
pleasant, sour,  bitter,  or  sticky  taste  which  may  be  experienced  only  on  waking, 
or  it  may  be  more  or  less  persistent. 

Deflutition. — Does  the  patient  swallow  both  solids  and  liquids  naturally; 
also  is  he  liable  to  cough  while  eating,  and  does  such  effort  cause  discomfort 
or  pain? 

Pyrosis. — ^This  is  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium  and  sternal 
region.  Note  at  what  time,  before  or  after  food,  it  is  experienced,  its  duration, 
and  how  it  is  influenced  by  various  foods. 

Refforgitation. — Note  how  long  after  taking  food  this  annoying  symptom 
is  observed,  and  also  whether  the  food  tastes  sour.  Where  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  expectorated,  it  is  referred  to  as  regurgitation,  but  should  it  be 
again  chewed  and  swallowed,  it  is  termed  "rumination." 

Hiccup. — ^The  time  at  which  hiccup  occurs,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  or  by  an  unpleasant  odor, 
are  points  of  clinical  value.    Prolonged  hiccup  is  of  grave  significance. 

Nausea. — Is  it  occasional  or  frequent,  and  how  irSuenced  by  food  and  by 
sleep? 

Vomit. — Inquire  carefully  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  vomiting;  how  influ- 
enced by  pain;  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  after  soft  food,  solid  food,  or  is  it 
excited  by  certain  odors?  The  qu^tity  and  consistency  of  the  vomit,  as  well 
as  whether  it  ever  contains  fresh  blood  (red),  or  blood  that  has  lingered  in  the 
stomach  for  a  time  (coffee  brown  vomit)? 

Such  special  symptoms  as  constipation,  mental  dulness,  sleepy  and  giddy 
sensations,  and  a  blurring  of  objects  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  gastric 
disorders. 

EZAIONATION   OF  THE   GASTUC   FUNCTIONS 

Secretory  Function. — ^While  gastric  secretion  normally  is  continuous  during 
the  later  stages  of  gastric  digestion,  the  activity  of  the  secretory  function  of  the 
stomach  diminishes,  and  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  any  pathologic  con- 
dition of  the  organ,  examinations  of  the  gastric  contents  must  be  made  under 
conditions  as  nearly  like  the  physiologic  as  possible.  Reliable  results  cannot, 
therefore,  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  ordinary  vomita,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  must  be  procured  at  a  definite  period  after  a  so-called 
test-meal  (vide  infra). 

Numerous  test-meals  have  been  offered  to  the  profession,  but  those  that 
I  have  found  most  satisfactory  are  "the  test-breakfast  of  Ewald  and  Boas" 
and  "the  test-dinner  of  Leube-Riegel."  The  former  being  simpler  and  easier 
of  preparation  than  the  latter,  it  is  the  oftenest  used. 

The  Ewald'Boas  tesi-breakfast  consists  of  one  or  two  rolls  (50-70  gm.) 
and  one  cup  of  tea  or  water  (300-400  c.c).     I  constantly  advise  the  use  of 
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one  roll  and  a  glasa  of  water.  About  an  hour  after  this  meal  has  U'en  takm 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  at  such  a  time  HO 
should  be  the  only  acid  present. 

The  Leiibe-Biegcl  ti-st-dinnfr  consists  of  a  large  plate  of  soup  (300-400  c.c), 
a  large  piece  of  beefsteak  (150-200  gm,),  and  some  potatoes  (alwut  iJO  gin.) 
or  a  roll — practically,  a  large  plate  of  soup,  u  piece  of  meat  (preferably  beef- 
steak), and  a  roll  or  bread.  The  examination  is  to  be  made  atMut  three  and 
a  half  to  four  hours  after  the  meat. 

To  obtain  the  contents  of  the  stomach  we  should  use  Boas'  bull>  tube  or 
similar  apparatus.  The  tube  is  moistened  with  water  and  the  end  carried 
back  to  the  pharynx ;  the  patient  is  now  asked  to  swallow,  and  the  tulw  is  gently 
pushed  down  the  esophagus,  these  acts  being  repeated  until  the  tube  reaches 
the  stomach.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  stomach  contents  ore  removwt 
undiluted. 

The  method  I  have  most  frequently  used  is  that  of  "expression,"  as  follows: 
The  patient  is  asked  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  then  to  contract  hia  ab- 
dominal muscles  as  in  the  act  of  ha\ing  a  stool;  in  this  way  the  contents  are 
quickly  expelled  through  the  stomach-tube.  A  less  disturbing  method  is  l^y 
the  use  of  the  Einhorn  tul>e  or  one  of  the  many  minor  modifications  of  th»j 
tube.  The  tube  !s  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  stomach-tulte  and  the  metal- 
lic end  can  be  swallowed  much  as  an  ordinary  capsule.  When  in  the  stomach 
the  tube  is  so  thin  that  it  causes  practically  no  discomfort  in  the  mouth  or 
pharynx  of  the  patient  and  may  l)e  left  in  place  for  a  long  time,  as  in  fractiooaj 
studies.  The  gastric  contents  are  withdrawn  by  aspiration  with  an  ordinatj" 
glass  syringe.  Lunza  warmly  advocates  examining  the  stomach  conteota 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  a  test-meal,  leaving  the  stomat^-lube  in 
place  for  several  hours,  and  using  for  the  purpose  a  fine  tube.  Fishbaugh,' 
liest,'  and  others  likewise  advocate  the  fractional  method  of  stomach  examina- 
tion. The  stomach  secretions  should  be  first  examined  mac  rose*  ip  ten  Hi  to 
delect  any  residue  from  pn'\iniis  Tiif;il.-i.  ^iiirh  !is  ment  nnd  tin'  liki'.  iiin)  rlw 
quantity  obtained  should  be  20  to  40  c.c.  The  gastric  contents,  which  should 
be  filtered  if  mucus  be  present,  are  to  be  promptly  examined  both  chemically 
and  microscopically. 

Among  qualitative  tests  the  following  are  important: 

To  determine  the  reaction,  ordinary  litmus-paper  is  used;  if  add,  the  bhie 
turns  red. 

The  presence  of  free  adds  is  determined  by  Congo-red,  a  solution  of  wbidi 
is  turned  blue  by  the  addition  of  liquids  containing  free  acids. 

Free  IICl. — Gundmrg's  Test. — Phloroglucin  gr.  xxx  (2.0),  vanillin  gr.  xv 
(1.0),  absolute  alcohol  3j  (30  c.c).  To  2  or  3  drops  of  this  reagent  add  an 
equal  number  of  the  gastric  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  slowly  evaporate 
to  dryness  over  a  flame;  if  free  HCl  is  present,  a  rose-red  tint  appears  along 
the  edges.  Blowing  at  the  edge  will  hasten  the  reaction.  Tlie  great  delicacy 
of  this  test  is  conclusively  shown  by  its  availability  when  HCl  is  present  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  20,000.     There  are  no  recognized  interfering  conditions. 

Boas'  ReioTcin  Test. — Resublimed  resorcin  5  parts,  white  sugar  3  parts, 
and  diluted  alcohol  100  parts.  The  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  as  in 
Gunzburg's  test,  and  a  purple-red  color  appears.  More  caution  is  required 
in  evaporating,  but  this  method  will  also  detect  the  presence  of  free  HQ 
in  the  proportion  of  about  1  :  20,000. 

Topfer's  Test. — ^To  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  filtered  (or  unfiltered) 
stomach  contents  1  to  4  drops  of  the  reagent  (dimetbylamidoasobensol  in  a 
'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Amoc.,  October  28,  1916,  p.  1276. 
•  Ibid.,  October  7,  191fl,  p.  1083. 
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0.5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution)  are  added ;  in  the  presence  of  free  HCl  a  rose- 
or  cherry-red  color  is  produced.  Combined  HCl  gives  a  negative  result.  The 
presence  of  acid  salts,  peptones,  mucin,  and  starch  (in  the  usual  percentage) 
do  not  interfere  with  this  reaction. 

Lactic  Acid, —  Uffelmann*s  Test. — ^The  reagent  should  always  be  freshly 
made,  as  follows:  To  10  to  15  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  add  1  or  2  drops  of  neutral  ferric  chlorid,  when  an  amethyst-blue  color 
will  appear.  To  1  or  2  c.c.  of  the  mixture  add  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate,  and 
if  lactic  acid  is  present  a  canary-yellow  color  appears.  Sources  of  error  may 
be  overcome  by  shaking  5  to  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  with  double  the  quantity  of 
ether,  and,  after  allowing  the  ether  to  separate  and  pouring  it  off,  adding  more 
ether  to  the  filtrate,  again  shaking,  and  repeating  the  washing.  The  ether  is 
than  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  To  the  residue  about  1 
c.c.  of  water  is  added,  and  to  this  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Uffelmann  reagent 
from  a  pipet;  and  if  a  canary  yellow  now  appears,  positive  proof  of  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid  is  afforded.  Bread  contains  lactic  acid,  and  hence  it  is  better 
to  employ  a  thin  gruel  made  by  adding  to  a  quart  of  water  flavored  with 
salt  i  ounce  of  oatmeal-flour.  Boas  states  that  no  lactic  acid  is  present  in 
the  filtrate  several  hours  after  this  test-meal,  except  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach.  Lactic  acid  in  the  stomach  contents  also  occurs  with  fermentation- 
stagnation  from  either  obstruction  or  deficient  motility. 

A  more  reliable  test  for  lactic  acid  than  the  foregoing  is  that  of  Boas, 
as  follows:  Digest  the  filtrate  several  times  with  ether  to  remove  the  fatty  acids; 
add  a  few  drops  of  phosphoric  acid  and  boil.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  dis- 
tillate flask;  add  H2SO4  and  MgO,;  heat,  and  lactic  acid  will  pass  over.  This 
can  be  conducted  into  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  iodin  and  potassium  iodid. 
The  presence  of  lactic  acid  is  then  shown  by  the  production  of  iodoform,  which 
can  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and  by  the  precipitate  formed. 

Fatty  or  Volatile  Acids, — Heat  to  boiling  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
filtrate  in  a  test-tube,  over  the  mouth  of  which  place  a  strip  of  moistened 
blue  litmus  paper;  the  presence  of  fatty  acids  will  change  the  paper  to  red. 

Acetic  Acid. — In  large  quantities  this  acid  is  detected  by  its  odor,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  its  presence  is  determined  by  neutralizing  with  sodium 
carbonate  the  watery  residue  of  the  ethereal  extract,  and  adding  neutral  ferric 
chlorid,  when  a  blood-red  color  develops.  Quantitative  estimation  of  certain 
constituents  is  desirable. 

Total  Acidity. — ^To  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  add  1  or  2  drops  of  a  1  per  cent, 
alcoholic  solution  of  phenophthalein,  and  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
is  added  slowly  from  a  buret  until  the  reddish  color  that  appears  fails  to  disap- 
pear on  shaking.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  decinormal  solution 
normally  required  ranges  from  4  to  6;  hence,  if  these  be  multiplied  by  10, 
we  have  40  to  60  as  the  percentage  of  acidity.  Under  pathologic  conditions 
these  numbers  may  be  either  higher  or  lower.  This  total  represents  both  free 
and  combined  acids.  If  no  organic  acids  be  present,  the  above  figures  will 
represent  the  percentage  of  HCl.  Tlie  latter  is  also  reckoned  thus:  If  it 
required  5  c.c.  of  the  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  to  be  added  to 
10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  to  get  the  red  color  (alkalinity)  with  the  phenolphthalein, 
we  say  the  acidity  is  50,  and  multiplied  by  0.003,646=0.1823  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  normal  range  of  percentage  is  from  0.1  to  0.22. 

Estimation  of  Free  IICl. — Mintz's  method. — To  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  add  a 
decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  from  a  buret  until  no  reaction  is  given 
with  Giinzburg's  reagent.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  decinormal 
solution  used,  multiplied  by  10  and  then  by  0.003,646,  gives  the  percentage  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Topfer's  Method. — To  10  c.c.  of  filtered  gastric  juice  I  or  3  d 
Topfer'a  reagent  are  added,  and  then  also  a  decinormal  solution  of  soda,  i 
by  drop,  until  the  last  trace  of  red  has  changed  to  yellow.  To  t-itiniai« 
percentage  of  HCl.  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  soda  soliitinn  rts^utn 
to  neutralize  the  free  HCl  in  100  c.c.  of  stomach  contents  is  muIlif^iM)  by 
0.00365.  Example:  To  remove  the  red  color  4  c.c.  of  soda  solution  are  requimi; 
hence,  0.00365x40=0.14.  the  percentage  of  free  HCl. 

Estimation  of  Combined  HCl. — The  difference  between  the  total  acidil;r 
and  the  percentage  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  represents  approximately  the  prr* 
centage  of  combined  hydrochloric  acid. 

Eslimation  of  Lactic  And.—ll  the  volatile  acids  are  present,  they  should 
be  removed  by  boiling.  Take  the  total  acidity  of  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate:  ihrn 
to  a  second  10  c.c.  add  25  to  30  c.c.  of  ether;  shake  well,  allow  the  ether  and 
filtrate  to  sef>arate,  remove  the  ether,  and  again  add  25  to  30  c.c.  of  elhrr; 
shake,  and  repeat  the  process.  Next  oh'  in  the  acidity  of  the  waterj'  solution, 
and  the  difference  between  this  and  >tal  acidity,  multiplied  by  10x0,09, 

will  give  appro.Minately  the  amount  ilic  acid. 

In  the  gastric  digestion  of  the  aimiminoids  (proteolysis!  the  proteins  are 
converted  into  peptone.  The  degree  of  hydration  of  albumins  during  the 
various  steps  of  digestion  are  of  little  clinical  value. 

In  a  later  stage  of  the  process  of  albumin-digestion  peptone  is  produced 
and  its  detection  is  easy.  To  a  small  quantity  of  the  filtrate  (the  propeptone 
having  been  removed)  add  enough  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  to  render  the 
solution  alkaline;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate, and,  if  peptone  be  present,  a  rose-red  color  is  presented. 

Tkir  Test  far  Pepsin. ^To  a  teat-tube  containing  15  c.c.  of  filtrate  add  a 
small  piece  of  egg-albumen,  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F. 
(37.7°  C);  if  present,  the  albumen  disa  oears  in  from  two  to  six  houM.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  from  the  filtra.,%  add  a  few  drops  of  the  r^ilute  ari>l 
It  should  be  poimed  out  that  lal.>oratory  attempts  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
albumin -digestion  are  unreliable. 

Rennet  Ferment. — ^To  10  c.c.  of  raw  milk  add  5  drops  of  the  gastric  filtrate, 
and  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  100' F.  (37.7"  C.);  if  rennet  is  present, 
coagulation  into  a  single  cake  occurs  in  from  a  few  minutes  to  wn  hour  or 
more. 

Rennet  Zymogen  (which  is  converted  into  rennet  ferment  in  the  jmaaux  of 
an  acid).— To  5  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate  add  enough  sodium  carbonate  or  sodium 
.  hydrate  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline;  then  add  calcium  chlorid  (1  to  2  c.c.  <rf 
a  2  per  cent,  solution) ;  then  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and,  if  lymogen 
is  present,  coagulation  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  rennet  ferment.  Both  rennet 
ferment  and  rennet  zymogen  may  be  assumed  to  be  present  «4ira  HCl  has 
previously  been  found. 

Starchy  DerivatiTes. — ^To  10  c.c.  of  gastric  filtrate  add  1  or  2  drops  of  Lugol's 
solution;  the  presence  of  dextrin  gives  a  blue  reaction — eiythrodeztrin  puiple, 
achroodextrin,  grape-sugar,  and  maltose  (intermediate  substances) — uowing 
a  yellowish  color.  If  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  starchy  derivatives,  as  iriteo 
the  digestion  of  starches  proceeds  naturally,  the  first  few  drops  df  Lngol'i 
solution  may  produce  no  color  reaction,  or  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  dextrose 
or  maltose,  while  the  addition  of  more  of  Lugol's  solution  will  give  a  piir|Jr 
(if  erythrodextrin  be  present)  or  a  blue  color,  due  to  starch. 

Indeed,  if  a  minute  quwitity  of  the  solution  strikes  a  blue  fsr  puiple 
tinge,  conversion  of  stareh  into  maltose  has  been  abnormally  tardy.  I 
believe  this  is  oftenest  due  to  hyperacidity,  though  it  may  also  more  larel; 
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be  due  to  a  defective  ptyalin  supply.*  For  methods  of  detecting  occtdt  blood, 
see  p.  777. 

The  Tests  for  the  Motor  Function. — More  important  than  the  secretory 
is  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach.    There  are  several  tests. 

The  oldest  method  is  that  of  Lenbe.  It  consists  in  washing  out  the  stomach 
from  six  to  seven  hours  after  a  large  meal,  preferably  consisting  of  beef  soup 
(13  oz.),  beefsteak  (6}  oz.),  bread  (1^  oz.),  and  water  (6}  oz.),  or  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  Ewald's  test-breakfast.  Normally,  the  stomach 
should  be  empty  within  these  periods  of  time,  so  that  if  a  residue  remains 
it  denotes  a  lack  in  the  motor  force.  Boas  reconmiends  the  giving  of  400  c.c. 
of  water  to  which  20  drops  of  chlorophyll  (concentrated  aqueous  solution) 
have  been  added.  Thirty  minutes  after  the  patient  has  drunk  this  the 
stomach-tube  is  passed.  With  normal  motility  about  50  to  60  c.c.  are  recovered. 
A  simple  test  is  to  have  the  patient  eat  a  few  prunes  with  the  meal  taken  the 
evening  before  the  test-breakfast.  Their  recovery  the  next  morning  is  indic- 
ative of  hypomotility. 

PHYSICAL  OR  EXTERNAL  EXAXONATION 

Thb  implies  the  well-known  physical  signs — inspection,  palpation,  percus- 
sion, and  auscultation,  including  succussion  or  splashing. 

Inspection. — (a)  General. — ^Thfa  may  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ill- 
ness as  well  as  its  severity  by  noting  whether  the  patient  appears  to  belong  to 
a  neurotic  group,  the  general  health  often  being  good,  or  whether  the  patient 
is  emaciated,  or  has  with  the  latter  the  cachexia  of  a  malignant  growth.  In 
diseases  of  the  stomach  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  mouth,  and  especially 
to  the  teeth;  these  may  be  of  causal  importance  in  gastric  ailments,  and  fre- 
quently prevent  their  cure. 

(6)  Local  Inspection. — In  patients  with  thin  and  relaxed  abdominal  walls 
the  contour  of  the  stomach  can  be  plainly  noted;  especially  b  this  the  case  in 
ver>^  large,  dilated  stomachs  or  in  those  that  have  been  displaced.  .  The  ex- 
aminer is  greatly  aided  by  inflating  the  stomach  with  air  or  gas.  The  former 
is  to  be  preferred  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  is  easily  regulated:  he  is  en- 
abled to  watch  the  different  steps  of  the  distention,  and  after  the  examination  is 
completed  the  air  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  tube.  For  this  purpose 
an  ordinary  stomach-tube  is  most  convenient,  and  its  passage  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  same  way  as  in  removing  the  gastric  contents.  A  double  bulb-attach- 
ment is  connected  with  the  external  end  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  air  is 
readily  forced  into  the  stomach  (Runeberg's  method). 

Frerichs'  method  is  sometimes  used.  It  consists  in  administering  5j  (4.0) 
of  tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  half  a  glassful  of  water,  and  immediately  after- 
ward 5j  (4.0)  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  dissolved  in  the  same  amount  of  water. 
Effervescence  now  occurs,  with  a  progressive  visible  distention  of  the  organ. 
There  are  many  objections  to  this  method. 

The  inflated  stomach  presents  a  circumscribed  protuberance,  usually  in 
the  epigastric  and  also  in  the  umbilical  region  if  the  organ  is  dislocated  or 
dilated.  The  air  may  And  its  way  into  the  intestine,  producing  a  visible 
change  in  the  contour  of  the  abdomen.  Tumors  and  other  abdominal  enlarge- 
ments may  also  be  recognized,  and  an  idea  obtained  as  to  which  organ  is  in- 
volved, after  making  due  allowances  for  displacement,  as  in  gastroptosis  and 
pyloric  carcinoma.  Exaggerated  peristaltic  waves  may  also  be  noticeable  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen,  usually  when  associated  with  the  stomach, 

'  The  testa  for  the  eBtimation  of  the  combined  acidH,  of  some  of  the  fatty  acids,  and 
of  many  of  the  products  of  proteolysis  are  complicated  and  unnecessary  in  an  ordinary 
clinical  examination. 
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and  in  the  lower  portion  if  it  is  in  the  small  intestine.  Peristalsis  is  increaMd 
from  various  causes— inflation  of  the  stomach,  external  tapping,  neurocws. 
pyloric  obstruction,  and  the  like. 

The  value  of  the  gastroscope  in  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  sioinach 
is,  I  think,  questionable.  Gas  trod  iaphany  (illumination  of  the  slonuchl  ii' 
sometimes  useful  in  showing  the  fundus  extending  to  &  lower  level  (at  the 
navel)  than  is  indicated  by  percussion,  and  in  indicating  the  presence  of  tuiuun 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  this  organ. 

Palpation.— This  elicits  at  times  more  trustworthy  information  than  in- 
spection. The  patient  should  be  in  the  recumtient  position,  the  lower  limfw 
partially  flexed  on  the  abtlomen,  and  the  head  low.  The  examiner  should  sland 
at  the  right  side  of  the  patient  and  use  the  right  hand,  which  should  W  warni. 
With  the  palmar  surface  down  gentle  pressure  should  be  made  with  the  finprre 
and  the  ulnar  aide  of  the  hand.  If  the  abdominal  wall  is  tense,  it  is  best  to  din- 
tract  the  attention  of  the  pe''"*nr  '-"'"  'he  examination  bj'  talking  to  ium. 
In  this  manner  we  can  corroboi  >n  as  to  the  size,  shape,  an<I  posiiion 

of  the  stomach,  and  can  dete,,  -  growths  as  well  as  determine  ihtir 

consistency  and  movability. 

Deep  palpation,  by  increasii  *si     '  with  a  slightly  rolarj'  movement, 

elicits  the  degree  of  sensitiv  ess,  or  pain,  whether  eircumscrilml 

as  in  ulcer  or  diffuse  as  in  ger  »mator>'  states  (enterocolitis,  perito- 

nitis).    In  deep-seated  tumois  imif  ould  also  be  made  in  the  knee-«IUiw 

position,  and  if  movable  t         ma,,  to  the  abdominal  wall.     Giu'gtinK 

and  suceussion  sounds  of  :  lia,  c  value  may  be  elicited.     In  stJiiH^ 

instances  relief  from  pain  Uia  n  pressure  with  the  broad  hand  in 

neuroses.    Variations  in  the  u<  insion  and  of  resistance  arc  found 

and  prove  helpful. 

Pereuasioii.- The  ps  le  recumlient  position;  the  examiner 

uses  his  fingers  and  enc  j..     aate  the  slightest  differences  in  thr 

note,  and  percusses  lighiiy.  ,..  ^..^  stot..»ch  is  empty  or  partially  filled  with 
gas,  it  gives  a  lower  tympanitic  sound  than  the  colon.  To  ascertain  ihe  >iw 
and  position  of  the  stomach  by  percussion  the  process  should  begin  at  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  follow  the  median  line  upward.  The  upper  border  of  the 
stomach  is  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  lower  about  two  fingerbreadths 
(3  cm.)  above  the  umbilicus.  It  the  upper  margin  is  some  distance  below  the 
ensiform,  displacement  of  the  organ  is  indicated;  this  depression  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  various  diseases  of  the  thorax.  The  stomach  may  be  elevated  by 
great  distention  of  the  gut  or  peritoneal  sac. 

It  is  well  to  trace  the  limits  of  resonance  of  the  stomach  and  of  any  aicas 
of  dulness  met  with,  so  that  their  size  and  position  may  be  graphically  repre- 
sented. The  differences  in  the  percuss!  on -note  over  the  stomach  and  colon 
may  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  inflating  the  former.  Runeberg's  method  b 
to  be  preferred.  By  employing  light  percussion  the  limits  of  the  stomach  can 
now  be  easily  and  accurately  defined,  unless  the  transverse  colon  be  at  the  same 
time  greatly  distended  with  gas.  In  such  instances  Dehio's  modification  ot 
Piorry's  method  is  to  be  resorted  to.  It  consists  in  giving  about  1  liter  (1 
quart)  of  water  in  fractional  doses  while  the  patient  is  standing;  one-quarter 
of  the  liter  is  swallowed  and  percussion  practised,  when  a  dull  note  will  be 
obtained  over  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  stomach.  A  second  quantity 
of  equal  amount  is  given  and  a  re-examination  made,  and  so  on,  the  object 
l)eing  to  ascertain  to  what  point  the  lower  border  sinks  on  the  addition  of  mon 
fluid.  Boas  holds  that  this  method  tests  effectively  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  a  marked  descent  of  the  lower  border  after  each  addition  of  water  is 
indubitable  e\idence  that  there  exists  weakness  or  atony  of  its  walls.    If  a 
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neoplasm  originates  posterior  to  the  stomach  or  colon,  inflation  of  the  latter 
may  cause  the  previous  circumscribed  dulness  to  disappear. 

By  striking  the  abdomen  in  the  epigastric  region  splashing-sounds  may  be 
produced.  Tins  sign  is  of  diagnostic  value  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
though  its  absence  does  not  contradict  the  presence  of  the  dilatation.  Again, 
if  the  splashing-sound  is  obtained  in  a  fasting  stomach,  it  may  give  a  clue  to 
some  abnormal  condition.  The  stomach  may  contain  large  quantities  of  fluid 
and  no  splashing-sound  be  obtained.  Caution  should  be  exercised  lest  the 
splashing-sound  sometimes  produced  in  the  transverse  colon  be  mistaken  for 
that  originating  in  the  stomach;  in  the  former  the  sound  is  usually  associated 
with  diarrhea,  while  in  the  latter  constipation  usually  obtains.  The  outlines 
of  the  stomach  can  be  most  satisfactorily  determined  by  auscultatory  percus- 
sion. 

« 

Auscultation. — ^Various  sounds  are  heard,  none  of  which  are  pathognomonic 
of  any  diseased  condition. 

Succussion'Sounds  are  produced  by  shaking  the  patient,  and,  if  the  stom- 
ach is  dilated  and  contains  fluid,  a  splashing  sound  may  be  audible  some  dis- 
tance from  the  patient,  and  when  heard  after  digestion  has  been  completed 
they  indicate  some  abnormal  condition.  Heard  below  the  umbilical  line,  they 
usually  indicate  dilatation.  In  motor  insufficiency  (atony)  of  the  stomach- 
walls  splashing-sounds  are  audible  after  swallowing  a  few  ounces  of  water. 
Partial  obstruction  of  the  cardiac  orifice  causes  a  delay  of  the  ''deglutition 
murmur"  (a  hissing  sound  followed  in  six  or  seven  seconds  by  either  gurgling, 
sprinkling,  or  splashing),  as  heard  over  the  esophagus  with  the  stethoscope 
while  the  patient  is  swallowing  a  liquid,  "while  in  complete  or  almost  complete 
closure  of  the  cardia,  this  murmur  is  absent"  (Ewald).  The  stomach  may  be 
roughly  outlined  by  noting  the  change  in  sound  that  occurs  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  placed  over  the  stomach,  as  air  is  pumped  in  through  the  stomach- 
tube  by  a  small  bulb.  The  stethoscope  is  placed  below  the  presumable  lower 
border  of  the  organ  and  is  then  moved  about  one  inch  toward  the  stomach 
after  each  squeeze  of  the  bulb.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  reached  the  sound 
of  the  air  entering  the  viscus  becomes  clear  and  almost  metallic  as  contrasted 
with  the  former  less  distinct  dull  tone  heard  over  the  abdomen  elsewhere. 
By  moving  the  stethoscope  radially  towards  the  stomach  from  all  directions 
the  various  borders  can  be  outlined  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision. 

Roentgen-ray  Examination. — By  means  of  plates  or  the  fluoroscope,  much 
diagnostic  information  may  be  gained.  It  is  to  this  method  of  examination 
that  so  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  stomach 
and  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  physiology  has  come  greater  ability  to  ap- 
preciate functional  and  organic  changes.  The  roentgen  ray  is  able  to  show  the 
movements,  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  stomach.  Variation  in  these 
factors  may  be  caused  by  pathologic  changes  in  the  stomach,  so  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  ptosis,  of  atony,  of  ulcer,  of  cancer,  or  stenosis,  may  be  made  by  this 
method,  when  the  older  methods  fail.  Functional  disturbances  may  also  be 
recognized  by  the  study  of  the  passage  of  the  bismuth  meal  through  the  stom- 
ach. The  motor  functioning  power  is  readily  learned ;  from  this  certain  secretory 
disturbances  may  be  inferred. 


MALPOSITION  OF  THE  STOMACH 

The  stomach  may  occupy  a  truly  vertical  position  in  consequence  of  the 
persistence  of  the  normal  infantile  condition  or  of  improper  clothing — e.  g,. 
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long-continued  pressure  from  corsets.  Unless  an  angular  condition  of  the 
duodenum,  causing  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  iiastric  conteois,  followni 
Ibt  dilatution  of  the  stomach,  be  engendered,  the  malposition  is  of  litllr  or  no 
mnicAl  significance.  Gaalroplash  is  a  downward  displacement  of  the  stomach 
(see  Gastro-enteroptosis,  p.  779). 


01  DaATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH 

{Gaslrerlasis;  Gastric  Alony) 

The  condition  is  to  be  subdivided,  clinically,  into  acute  and  chronic  fomu. 
He  normal  capacity  of  the  stomach  varies  within  rather  wide  limits,  tboufh 
dw  maximum  normal  capacity,  according  to  Ewald,  does  not  exceed  1600 
CC  (1.5  quarts);  enlargements  above  this  capacity  may  then  be  said  to  faU 
oader  (he  heading  of  dilatution. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  chronic 
dilatation  is  pyloric  gteaoals.  This  is  usually  due  (a)  to  carcinoma,  cicatrix  of 
m  ulcer,  fibroid  overgrowth  and  spasm  of  the  pylorus,  or  the  contraction  c«d- 
Sequent  on  the  action  of  corrosive  poisons;  (b)  to  the  external  compression  aris- 
ing from  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  gall-bladder,  the  omental  lymph- 
^Hids,  and  a  displaced  right  kidney,  or  from  large  gall-stones;  (c)  to  perifcastiic 
and  duodenal  adhesions — e.  g.,  with  the  gall-bladder,  and  congenital  pyloric 

In  all  such  instances  increased  force  is  necessary  to  propel  the  food  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum,  thus  leading  gradually  to  a  h^-pertrophy  of  the 
muscular  ti!)ers,  particularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pylorus.  So 
long  as  this  h\"pertrophied  state  of  the  muscular  layer  compensates  for  the 
irixtouciive  lesion,  pathologic  dilatation  cannot  occur.  Just  a,*  soon,  however. 
as  t}ie  miiucles  prove  U,  !"■  Iiia.lr.jiiiLtr  .m  :H'(v.iiiil  iif  ^^iciiidary  d.-i;.  rKT^tiie 
changes,  accumulation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  ensues.  Tliis  tendency  lor 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  accumulate  is  very  much  augmented  by  the 
increasing  weakness  of  the  muscle  on  the  one  hand  and  the  progressiiig  de^Ke 
of  stenosis  on  the  other.  Chronic  gastric  catarrh  ensues  in  consequence  ot  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  undigested  food.  The  degree  of  dilatation  is  enhanced 
by  the  generation  of  excessive  quantities  of  gases  under  these  aboMmal  ooo- 
ditions,  as  well  as  by  the  great  weight  of  the  accumulated  gastric  oontmts. 
When  produced  in  this  manner  the  stomach  attains  enormous  dimmsioos. 
Dilatation  is  usually  general,  though  there  may  be  mere  diverticula. 

Dilatation  may  also  occur  indepeiukntiy  of  pyloric  staioau,  althou^  lea 
commonly,  and  the  condition  is  not  so  pronounced.  In  this  variety  tbo*  is 
atony  of  the  muscular  coats,  due  to  various  and  dissimilar  causes:  (a)  repeated 
overstrain  of  the  muscular  layer,  due  to  overfilling  of  the  organ  with  food  and 
drink,  met  with  in  diabetics  and  in  those  who  habitually  drink  lai^  quantities 
of  beer;  (6)  chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  sclerosis,  due  to  old  ulcers,  frequmtly 
weaken  the  muscle;  (c)  fatty  and  other  forms  of  d^enerati<Hi  or  nutritiooil 
disturbances  associated  with  certain  constitutional  diseases  (particulariy 
carcinoma,  anemia,  and  tuberculosis);  {d)  congenital  weakness  of  die  muscular 
coat  (myasthenia);  (e)  impaired  innervation,  leading  to  imperfect  peristabis 
and  consequent  dilatation:  (/)  omental  hernias  (Bamberger)  that  dngdown 
the  stomach;  (g)  perigastric  and  periduodenal  adhesions  without  namnringof 
the  gut  or  pylorus  (F.  Billings);  (A)  gastroptosis. 

Acvtf  dilatation  develops  usually  as  the  result  of — (o)  specific  fevMS,  notably 
pneumonia;  (6)  operation,  especially  laparotomies;  (c)  the  drinking  of  large 
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quantities  of  effervescing  liquids;  {d)  shock;  {e)  dietetic  errors;  (/)  trauma. 
The  pathogenesis  of  the  condition  is  in  dispute.  Three  main  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  a  cause  for  the  condition:  (1)  that  it  is  due  to  an  acute  hypersecre- 
tion of  gastric  juice;  (2)  that  it  is  the  result  of  acute  loss  of  tone  in  the  gastric 
musculature;  (3)  that  it  develops  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  duodenum 
by  the  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  where  the  duodeum  passes  under  it. 

Clinical  History. — Since  the  diseases  causing  dilatation  are  numerous 
and  diverse,  the  clinical  history  presents  great  variations.  The  symptoms  of 
atony  are  sometimes  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  causal  affections.  The 
early  stages  when  there  is  simply  a  certain  degree  of  atony  without  much  dilata- 
tion, are  usually  associated  with  varying  indefinite  gastric  complaints.  As 
the  atony  of  the  muscle  wall  progresses,  dilatation  occiu^  and  with  it  a  train  of 
marked  symptoms.  Among  these  symptoms,  increased  hunger  and  thirst 
are  frequently  observed,  partly  due,  most  probably,  to  inanition.  The  thirst 
is  also  due,  according  to  von  Weinig,  to  the  fact  that  the  stomach  does  not 
readily  absorb  water,  and  the  pyloric  obstruction  prevents  the  passage  of  water 
into  the  intestines.  Vomiting  occurs  at  intervals  of  several  days,  the  matter 
ejected  amounting  to  from  1  to  3  gallons  (4-12  liters).  Occasionally  the  vomit- 
ing occurs  more  or  less  regularly  some  hours  after  feeding.  The  clinical  char- 
acters of  the  wmitus  are  strikingly  peculiar.  The  ejecta  often  contain  remnants 
of  previous  meals,  are,  as  a  rule,  excessively  acid,  emitting  a  sour  odor,  and  on 
microscopic  examination  they  show  bacteria,  sarcinie,  and  torule  in  great 
numbers.  The  vomitus  undergoes  fermentative  changes  very  rapidly,  is 
ill-smelling,  the  odors  being  mainly  due  to  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  consists  of  acetic,  butyric,  and  lactic  acids  and  partially  de- 
comp^ed  food  (HCl  being  usually  absent),  and  on  standing  separates  into 
three  layers — an  upper  layer  of  brownish  froth,  a  middle  one  of  grayish-brown 
fluid,  and  a  lower  one  composed  of  remnants  of  food.  The  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  not  infrequently  regurgitated,  causing  pyrosis.  Eructations  of 
foul  gases  are  also  common.  A  dragging  pain  is  often  present  in  the  upper 
abdomen,  most  intense  after  eating. 

Certain  general  symptoms  almost  invariably  ensue.  Progressive  emaciation 
naturally  follows,  sometimes  becoming  extreme.  A  characteristic  symptom 
is  muscular  cramp  affecting  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  sometimes  spreading  to 
the  flexors  of  the  arms  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  but 
a  small  amount  of  liquid  reaches  the  intestines,  and  also  to  the  impaired  ab- 
sorption of  the  stomach,  there  are  constipation  and  scanty  urine,  usually  alkaline 
in  reaction.  The  nervous  phenomena  of  gastritis  are  in  evidence  and  insomnia 
is  often  pronounced.  Loss  of  consciousness  has  been  met  with.  Tetany 
has  also  been  observed.  A  striking  instance  is  reported  by  J.  T.  WTiitcomb, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  appeared  to  be  in  a  tetanic  condition. 
Cardiac  palpitation  and  arhythmia  are  often  present  and  are  induced  prin- 
cipally by  the  effects  of  the  dilatation.  Nocturnal  dyspnea  (asthma?)  may 
develop. 

Physical  Sifna. — Inspection  may  reveal  a  rounded  prominence  just  above 
the  umbilicus,  patient  in  the  supine  posture,  and  just  below  the  umbilicus 
when  standing.  In  the  epigastric  region  there  is  sometimes  a  noticeable 
depression.  The  outline  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  distinct  by  the  patient 
taking  an  effervescing  draft,  and  may  sometimes  be  readily  seen.  The  out- 
line of  the  greater  cur\'ature  is  at  times  visible,  "passing  obliquely  from  the 
tip  of  the  tenth  rib  on  the  left  side  toward  the  pubes,  and  then  curving  up- 
ward to  the  right  costal  margin."  Sometimes  peristalsis  is  visible  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  rarely  the  peristaltic  waves  are  seen  passing  from 
right  to  left.    These  movements  may  be  excited  mechanically  by  various 
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manipulations.  Palpation. — The  increased  resistance  of  llir  wnlU  of  ilie 
at'Ii  and  their  peculiar  elasticity  aid  us  in  mapping  out  the  contour  of  the 
ach  with  more  precision  by  palpation  than  by  inspection  alone.  The 
ments  of  the  organ  can  be  plainly  felt.  A  sign  of  considerable  value  is  the 
splashing  ^^oiind  obtained  by  tapping  the  region  of  the  stomach  wit" 
finger-tips  of  both  hands  altTnately,  or  by  shaking  the  bwiy  while  the 
is  placed  over  the  epigastrium,  though  thi.s  should  be  di^tingui.shrd 
a  similar  sound  produced  in  the  colon.  The  patient  may  produce  and 
tain  similar  splashing  sounds  by  voluntary  efforts.  Pureiuiteum  fumu 
subsidiary  e\idence  as  compared  with  palpation.  The  examiner 
first  percuss  the  empty,  and  then  the  filled  stomach,  if  he  wout<l  obtain 
liable  aid  from  this  sign.  When  empty,  an  increased  area  of  tympanitic 
ance  will  be  obtained,  extending  from  above  downward  to  a  i>oint  sew 
inches  below  the  umbilicus.  If  now  water  amounting  to  1  quart  (I  l]< 
be  introduced  into  the  organ,  and,  in  consequence,  a  line  of  dulnesa  at  or  ' 
the  navel  be  noted  where  tympanitic  resonance  had  been  found,  w. 
good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  dilatation.  The  posture  of  the  patient 
next  be  changed,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  line  of  dulness  has  also  all 
The  stomach  may  be  inflated  by  gas  or  air  {ride  Physical  Examination 
its  limits  mapped  out  by  avscvitatoTy  percMffsuwt.  Awcultatiirti  reveals  li 
that  is  of  <Uagnostic  value.  The  transmitted  sounds  heard  over  the  a 
have  a  metallic  ring.  I  have  confirmed  the  observation  by  Franci  and 
who  claimed  to  have  heard  peculiar  gurgling  sounds  produced  by  the  he 
action  and  systolic  in  rhythm.  Fluids  swallowed  by  the  patient  may  be  h« 
dropping  into  the  dilated  stomach,  and  succussion  sounds  may  l>e  flicitrd 
shaking  his  body.  Measurements  made  by  introducing  a  proliang  into 
stoniach  until  it  reaches  the  greater  curvature  are  valuable  c 
degree  of  dilatation  is  considerable.  In  health  the  instrument  passes  al 
60  cm.  (24  inches),  reaching  a  pMtint  more  or  less  nearly  on  a  level  with 
umbilicus,  while  in  extreme  dilatation  it  may  be  introduced  70  cm.  (2$  ini 
The  fluoroscopic  examination  of  an  atonic  stomach  shows,  first,  the  bi 
dropping  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  where  il  collect.s  as 
of  the  substance  is  swallowed  until  the  normal  cyljndric  form  of  the 
becomes  pe-ar-shaped.  In  well-marked  dilatation  the  roentgen  examiuat 
shows  a  greatly  enlarged,  broadened  stomach,  the  Imttom  of  which  is  filled 
the  opaque  substance  which  is  expelled  by  insufficient  and  weak  penal 
waves,  if  they  are  present  at  all. 

The  diagnosis  embraces,  first  and  foremost,  the  recognition  of  the  special 
causes.  The  unmistakable  clinical  manifestations  are  the  characters  of  tlie 
vomitus  and  thi'  peculiar  manner  of  recurrence  of  the  vomiting.  The  forr- 
going  points,  together  with  the  physical  signs,  are  adequate  for  a  posilivr 
diagnosis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  auriUi 
or  OTrrdulcnlioii  of  the  bowel,  and  in  the  female  with  otarian  cyst.  lu  rfi/ah- 
tion  of  the  intestines  the  gastric  sjmptoms  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  air 
wanting;  moreover,  the  physical  signs  are  dissimilar.  The  splashing  souoib 
on  manipulation,  the  line  of  dulness  below  the  umbilicus  after  filling 
stomach,  and  other  signs  of  gastric  dilatation  are  absent  in  overdi  stent  ion  of 
intestines.  In  addition,  we  may  try  the  salol  test,  though  this  is  now  coasidi 
of  little  value  (i-irfc  Chemical  Examination).  From  dilatation  of  the  stoi 
we  may  discriminate  ascitis  by  the  history  and  by  the  charact 
sjtnptoms  belonging  to  the  former  affection.  In  dilatation  tlie  aMoinrn  is 
asymmetric,  the  projecting  prominence  being  in  the  vicinity  of  or  juat  brio* 
the  umbilicus.     In  ascites  the  lower  portion  of  the  belly  b  chiefl;'  distended. 
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on  assuming  the  recumbent  posture  the  abdominal  area  becomes  broadened 
and  flattened.  On  palpation  fluctuation  may  be  elicited  in  the  hypogastric 
and  iliac  regions.  Megalogastria,  or  simple  "big  stomach/'  is  distinguished 
by  its  absence  of  symptoms,  and  the  fact  that  the  food  is  passed  into  the  intes- 
tines as  quickly  as  in  health.  Gastroptosis  may  h^  distinguished  by  absence 
of  decided  motor  insufiiciency  and  by  finding,  on  inflation,  the  lesser  curvature 
lowered. 

Acute  Gastric  Dilatation. — Acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  a  sudden 
onset.  The  ptUse  is  small  and  rapid,  but  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  "The 
absence  of  a  rise  of  temperature  allows  peritonitis  to  be  excluded"  (Neck). 
Cyanosis  is  a  common  symptom,  and  pain  often  a  prominent  one.  The 
signs  of  shock  are  often  the  only  symptoms  present.  Vomiting  of  large  quan- 
tities of  a  clear  watery  fluid  may  occur,  usually  with  relief  of  the  symptoms. 
Examination  will  usually  show  marked  tympanitic  distention  of  the  whole 
upper  abdomen.  If  the  stomach-tube  is  inserted  large  quantities  of  a  watery, 
low  acid  (absent  free  acid)  fluid  may  be  expressed.  TTie  patient  frequently 
passes  into  a  condition  of  collapse  that  may  prove  speedily  fatal.  Acute  dilata- 
tion may  arise  in  the  course  of  chronic  gastrectasis.  Some  cases  represent  a 
mere  episode  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  disease  (Veeder,  Todd). 

The  prognosis  in  the  acute  form  is  uncertain,  though  the  majority  of  cases 
recover;  the  condition  may  possibly  merge  into  the  chronic  form. 

Chronic  dilatation  offers  a  bad  prognosis,  most  instances  being  utterly  in- 
curable. Obviously,  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  causal  conditions.  A 
resort  to  surgical  interference  sometimes  gives  promise  of  a  more  favorable 
subsequent  course  in  cases  of  cicatricial  stenosis.  Cases  of  dilatation  that  are 
not  secondary  to  pyloric  obstruction,  however,  give  a  more  favorable  prognosis 
on  the  whole. 

Treatment. — One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  physician  should  be  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  the  muscular  coat  and  to  prevent  the  continual  necessity  of  passing 
the  usual  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  careful  attention  to  the  character  and  amount  of  food  taken  and  by 
frequent  cleansing  of  the  stomach.  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  empty  the 
organ  by  lavage,  repeated  daily.  Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  thoroughly 
empty  the  stomach  is  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  as  will  be  detailed 
under  Chronic  Gastritis.  Recently  this  has  been  replaced  by  the  siphon 
apparatus  as  a  simpler  and  more  convenient  mechanism  than  the  former, 
and  one  not  so  likely  to  be  attended  with  harmful  effects,  though  perhaps 
less  eflScacious.  The  long  course  of  these  conditions  renders  it  desirable 
that  the  patient  should,  whenever  possible,  be  taught  to  wash  out  his  own 
stomach.  On  account  of  the  fermentative  and  putrefactive  changes  going  on 
in  the  ingesta  it  is  necessary  to  use  weak  antiseptic  solutions  for  this  purpose, 
suitable  ones  l)eing  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid  or  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  salicylic  acid.  Subsequently  warm  water  alone  may  be  employed. 
Lying  on  the  right  side  for  an  hour  after  meals,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  pylorus 
b  on  a  lower  level  with  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  is  worthy  of  trial.  The  diet 
should  be  composed  chiefly  of  fluids,  given  in  small  quantities  and  at  stated 
intervals.  If  the  pyloric  obstruction  be  not  too  far  advanced,  tender  meats, 
eggs,  and  other  easily  digested  albuminous  articles  of  food  may  be  allowed  in 
moderate  quantities.  Since  gastric  digestion  and  absorption  are  very  often 
markedly  impaired,  it  is  well  to  include  those  substances  that  are  digested 
and  assimilated  after  leaving  the  stomach,  though  they  must  be  given  in  a 
fluid  state.  In  no  other  manner  can  we  bring  such  marked  relief  from  gastric 
symptoms  as  by  a  suitable  dietary,  and  in  no  other  manner  can  the  nutrition 
erf  the  patient  be  so  markedly  improved.  The  weakened  condition  of  the 
47 
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muscle  walls  is  due  to  overstrain  and  to  degenerative  processes;  hence  atlrr 
having  minimized  the  labor  thrown  upon  it,  we  should  attempt  to  overcomr  its 
paretic  state  by  the  employment  of  such  agents  as  strychnin  and  electricity. 
Stockton,  Reed,  and  others  have  obtained  good  results  from  direct  electriu- 
tion  of  the  stomach  by  the  use  of  special  electrodes;  it  improves  motihty  and 
lessens  the  size  of  the  organ.  Exercises  to  develop  the  muscles,  abdominal 
massage,  and  suitable  bandages  are  also  useful.  For  the  associated  catanhul 
state  the  remedies  recommended  under  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh  may  be 
employed. 

The  deficiency  of  intestinal  fluid  is  to  be  met  by  rectal  injections  of  a 
weak  solution  (gr.  v  to  5  j — 0.3-30.0)  of  sodium  chlorid,  not  less  than  one  pint 
of  this  solution  being  injected  twice  daily.  In  addition,  nutrient  eneinaU 
should  be  employed  when,  despite  proper  regulation  of  the  dietary.  k»s  n( 
flesh  and  strength  continue.  For  the  anemia  and  debility  tonics  are  indicated, 
particularly  iron.  Finally,  surgical  intervention  often  becomes  neceswry, 
and  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

For  aevtr  dilaUition,  lavage  of  the  stomach  every  hour  or  two  if  necessarj-, 
followed  by  complete  rest  and  stimulation,  with  strychnin,  pituitarj'  prepara- 
tions, eserin  salicylate  (dose,  gr.  ^),  and  especially  saline  infusion,  are  tlie 
chief  items  of  treatment.  Place  the  patient  upKjn  the  stomach  with  sli^t 
inclination  to  the  right  side  so  as  to  mechanically  compress  the  dilated  stomach 
and  possibly  unkink  the  duodenum  (Morris). 


INFLAHMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 

AOrre  CATAKRHAL  GASTIUTIS 

{Acule  Gattric  Calarrh) 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  inflammatioD  of  the  mucous  membniK 
of  the  stomach,  attended  with  more  or  less  severe  local  and  constitutionil 
symptoms. 

Pathology. — The  postmortem  evidences  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucosa  are  distinctive  only  of  the  graver,  fatal  forms.  Observatioo3 
upon  cases  of  gastric  fistula,  however,  have  shown  that  in  milder  grades  the 
morbid  appearances  are  similar  to  those  characteristics  of  acute  catarrhal 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  normally  exposed  to  view,  "nius, 
at  first  there  are  small  irregular  patches  of  redness,  dryness,  and  ecchymosis. 
Later,  serum  effused  from  the  congested  vessels,  and  mixed  with  an  increaaed 
quantity  of  mucus,  escaped  leukocv'tes,  and  desquamated  epithelium,  is  [h«s- 
ent.  Hemorrhagic  erosions  maybese^n;  the  mucous  membrane  is  now  tbicUy 
swollen,  softened,  and  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucopus.  Infiltration  and 
swelling  of  the  solitary  lymph-follicles  are  frequent;  these  sometimes  forfD 
minute  abscesses  that  rupture  and  result  in  follicular  ulcers.  The  gastric 
tubules  may  be  filled  with  a  granular  d^ris  of  epithelial  cells.  Tie  above- 
described  changes  are  more  pronounced  near  the  pylorus. 

Etiology. — The  predispofing  causes  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  embrace 
those  various  impairments  of  the  system  in  which  the  normal  functional  activity 
of  the  stomach  is  altered  or  diminished.  These  are  seen  as  the  result  of  (a) 
improper  hygienic  surroundings;  (6)  malnutrition;  (c)  the  various  anemias; 
{d)  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects;  {e)  in  the  tuberculous,  cancerous,  and 
malarial  dyscrasias;  (/)  associated  with  chronic  passive  hyperemia  of  the  st<»Q- 
ach  due  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  renal  and  cardiac 
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diseases;  (g)  in  sickly  and  delicate  children,  in  convalescents  from  acute  diseases; 
and  in  enervated  chronic  invalids,  (h)  Persons  having  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
are  predisposed  to  superadded  attacks  of  the  acute  disorder. 

The  excitants  are  mainly  (1)  dietetic.  These  include  the  ingestion  of  much 
indigestible  food;  food  or  drink  that  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  {thermal) \  sour  and 
highly  seasoned  articles;  the  too  free  use  of  condiments;  and  especially  the 
eating  of  decomposed  canned  goods  and  tainted  meats.  In  cases  due  to  the 
latter  the  fermentative  and  putrefactive  agents  (acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric 
acids,  and  the  ptomains)  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation and  tend  to  produce  the  constitutional  disturbances,  sometimes  typhoid 
or  septic  in  nature,  that  give  rise  to  the  so-called  "gastric  fever."  The  term 
crapulous  gastritis  has  been  applied  to  those  cases  due  to  gluttonous  meals. 
(2)  Toxic  gastritis.  Excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  is  a  common 
cause.  Certain  drugs,  as  the  salicylates,  iodids,  bromids,  arsenic,  and  mercury. 
(For  the  intense  form  of  toxic  gastritis,  vide  p.  740.)  (3)  Acute  infectious  fevers, 
as  measles,  typhus  fever,  and  scarlatina,  provoke  the  disorder  (infectious 
gastritis),  as  do  also  malarial  fevers,  especially  when  of  the  pernicious  variety. 
(4)  The  influence  of  cold  as  an  excitant  of  this  disease  has  very  probably  been 
overestimated.  (5)  The  mycotic  origin  of  the  condition  cannot  any  longer  be 
doubted.  Among  the  micro-organisms  incriminated  are  the  anthrax  bacillus, 
the  favus  fungus,  the  Oidium  albicans,  and  the  yeast  fungus.  (6)  Animal 
parasites  {e.  g,,  ascarides,  taenia,  oxyurides,  etc.)  may  cause  gastritis. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  symptoms  of  the  ordinary  or  milder  variety  of 
acute  gastric  catarrh  are  embraced.in  the  description  of  the  "subacute  gastritis" 
or  "acute  dyspepsia"  of  some  writers.  Soon  after  eating  there  are  uneasiness, 
fulness,  pressure,  distress,  and,  perhaps,  a  dull  pain  referred  to  the  epigastrium. 
Thirst  is  common,  also  nausea,  eructations  of  gas  or  liquid,  and,  less  often, 
vomiting.  The  vomiius  consists  of  undigested  food,  considerable  mucus, 
and  fluid  constituents  that  are  sometimes  bile-stained.  The  percentage  of 
HCl  in  the  stomach-contents  is  variable,  although  either  absent  or  greatly 
diminished  as  a  rule.  The  tongue  is  coated.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
remains  unimpaired,  and  the  average  duration  is  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
In  severer  cases  the  symptoms  before  stated  are  intensified,  and  particularly 
the  nausea  and  vomiting.  Physical  exploration  discloses  slight  prominence 
of  the  epigastric  area,  with  more  or  less  tenderness  on  palpation.  The  tongue 
is  dry  and  heavily  coated,  the  breath  unpleasant  as  a  rule,  the  patient  complain- 
ing of  a  flat  or  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  Constitutional  symptoms  appear 
early,  and  the  onset  is  often  marked  by  rigor  and  a  febrile  reaction,  the  tempera- 
ture rising  to  102®  or  even  103**  F.  (38.8^-39.4°  C).  Herpes  may  appear  on 
the  lii>s  and  skin — a  fact  that  points  to  the  infectious  nature  of  this  complaint. 
The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated,  and  there  are  indisposition  to  exertion, 
headache,  dulness,  and  other  nervous  symptofns.  An  erythematous  cutaneous 
eruption  is  often  present,  particularly  in  febrile  cases  in  children.  The  marked 
general  disturbance  is  due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the  products  of  fermentation 
and  decomposition. 

Complications. — Constipation  is  a  comparatively  frequent  complica- 
tion, and  diarrhea  a  comparatively  infrequent,  one.  Either  coincidently  or 
by  direct  extension  the  duodenum  is  similarly  affected,  and  in  some  instances 
jaundice  becomes  an  accompanying  feature.  The  duration  of  this  variety  of 
the  disease  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  days. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  lighter,  afebrile  forms  of  the  disorder  is  not  attended 
with  the  slightest  difficulty.  A  logical  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  well-marked 
local  and  general  symptoms  appear  is  not  easy.  The  definite  etiology,  the 
vomiting  (affording  temporary  rehef),  the  pain  or  tenderness,  the  sudden  rise 
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miiacle  walls  is  due  to  overstrain  and  to  degenerative  proceases;  hence  after 
ha\ing  minimized  the  labor  tlirown  upon  il,  we  should  attempt  to  overcome  its 
paretic  state  by  the  employment  of  such  agents  as  strychnin  and  electricity. 
Stockton,  Reed,  and  others  have  obtained  good  results  from  direct  electriwi- 
tion  of  the  stomach  by  the  use  of  special  electrodes;  it  improves  motility  and 
lessens  the  size  of  the  organ.  £)xercises  to  develop  the  muscles,  abdominal 
massage,  and  suitable  bandages  are  also  useful.  For  the  associated  catarrhal 
state  the  remedies  recommended  under  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh  may  be 
employed. 

The  deficiency  of  intestinal  fluid  is  to  be  met  by  rectal  injections  of  a 
weak  solution  (gr.  v  to  5  j — 0.3-30.0)  of  sodium  chlorid,  not  less  thaji  one  pint 
of  this  solution  being  injected  twice  daily.  In  addition,  nutrient  enemala 
should  be  employe<l  when,  despite  proper  regulation  of  the  dietary,  loss  of 
6e3h  and  strength  continue.  For  the  anemia  and  debility  tonics  are  indicated, 
particularly  iron.  Finally,  surgical  intervention  often  becomes  necessary, 
and  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

For  at-utf  dilalation,  lavage  of  the  stomach  every  hour  or  two  if  necessarj-, 
followed  by  complete  rest  and  stimulation,  with  strychnin,  pituitary  prepar»< 
tions,  eserin  salicylate  {dose,  gr.  ^),  and  especially  saline  infusion,  are  the 
chief  items  of  treatment.  Place  the  patient  upon  the  stomach  with  slij^t 
inclination  to  the  right  side  so  as  to  mechanically  compress  the  dilated  stomach 
and  possibly  unkink  the  duodenum  (Morris). 


INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 

ACUTE  CATARKHAL  GASTHinS 
(Aeutt  Gaslric  Catarrh) 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucoug 
of  the  stomach,  attended  with  more  or  less  severe  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms. 

Pathology. — The  postmortem  evidences  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucosa  are  distinctive  only  of  the  graver,  fatal  forms.  Observations 
upon  cases  of  gastric  fistula,  however,  have  shown  that  in  milder  grades  the 
morbid  appearances  are  similar  to  those  characteristics  of  acute  catarrbal 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  normally  exposed  to  view.  Has, 
at  first  there  are  small  irregular  patches  of  redness,  dryness,  and  ecchymosis. 
X>ater,  serum  effused  from  the  congested  vessels,  and  mixed  with  an  increased 
quantity  of  mucus,  escaped  leukocytes,  and  desquamated  epithelium,  is  pres- 
ent. Hemorrhagic  erosions  may  bese^n;  the  mucous  membrane  is  now  thicUy 
swollen,  softened,  and  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucopus.  Infiltration  tod 
swelling  of  the  solitary  lymph-follicles  are  frequent;  these  sometimes  form 
minute  abscesses  that  rupture  and  result  in  follicular  ulcers.  7^  gastric 
tubules  may  be  filled  with  a  granular  debris  of  epithelial  cells.  "Hie  above- 
described  changes  are  more  pronounced  near  the  pylorus. 

Etiology. — The  predisposing  causes  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  embrace 
those  various  impairments  of  the  system  in  which  the  normal  functional  activity 
of  the  stomach  is  altered  or  diminished.  These  are  seen  as  the  result  of  (a) 
improper  hygienic  surroundings;  (6)  malnutrition;  (c)  the  various  aneroiu; 
(d)  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects:  (?)  in  the  tuberculous,  cancerous,  and 
malarial  dyscrasice :  ( / )  associated  with  chronic  passive  hyperemia  of  the  stom- 
ach due  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  ciniiosis  of  the  liver,  and  renal  aiKl  cardiac 
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diseases;  (g)  in  sickly  and  delicate  children,  in  convalescents  from  acute  diseases; 
and  in  enervated  chronic  invalids.  (A)  Persons  having  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
are  predisposed  to  superadded  attacks  of  the  acute  disorder. 

The  excitants  are  mainly  (1)  dietetic.  These  include  the  ingestion  of  much 
indigestible  food;  food  or  drink  that  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  (thermal);  sour  and 
highly  seasoned  articles;  the  too  free  use  of  condiments;  and  especially  the 
eating  of  decomposed  canned  goods  and  tainted  meats.  In  cases  due  to  the 
latter  the  fermentative  and  putrefactive  agents  (acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric 
acids,  and  the  ptomains)  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation and  tend  to  produce  the  constitutional  disturbances,  sometimes  typhoid 
or  septic  in  nature,  that  give  rise  to  the  so-called  "gastric  fever."  The  term 
erapulaiu  gastritis  has  been  applied  to  those  cases  due  to  gluttonous  meals. 
(2)  Toxic  gastritis.  Excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  is  a  common 
cause.  Certain  drugs,  as  the  salicylates,  iodids,  bromids,  arsenic,  and  mercury. 
(For  the  intense  form  of  toxic  gastritis,  vide  p.  740.)  (3)  Acute  infectious  fevers, 
as  measles,  typhus  fever,  and  scarlatina,  provoke  the  disorder  (infectious 
gastritis),  as  do  also  malarial  fevers,  especially  when  of  the  pernicious  variety. 
(4)  The  influence  of  cold  as  an  excitant  of  this  disease  has  very  probably  been 
overestimated.  (5)  The  mycotic  origin  of  the  condition  cannot  any  longer  be 
doubted.  Among  the  micro-organisms  incriminated  are  the  anthrax  bacillus, 
the  favus  fungus,  the  Oidium  albicans,  and  the  yeast  fungus.  (6)  Animal 
parasites  (e.  g,,  ascarides,  taenia,  oxyurides,  etc.)  may  cause  gastritis. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  symptoms  of  the  ordinary  or  milder  variety  of 
acute  gastric  catarrh  are  embraced.in  the  description  of  the  "subacute  gastritis" 
or  "acute  dyspepsia"  of  some  writers.  Soon  after  eating  there  are  uneasiness, 
fulness,  pressure,  distress,  and,  perhaps,  a  dull  pain  referred  to  the  epigastrium. 
Thirst  is  common,  also  nausea,  eructations  of  gas  or  liquid,  and,  less  often, 
vomiting.  The  vomitus  consists  of  undigested  food,  considerable  mucus, 
and  fluid  constituents  that  are  sometimes  bile-stained.  The  percentage  of 
HCl  in  the  stomach-contents  is  variable,  although  either  absent  or  greatly 
diminished  as  a  rule.  The  tongue  is  coated.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
remains  unimpaired,  and  the  average  duration  is  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
In  severer  cases  the  symptoms  before  stated  are  intensified,  and  particularly 
the  nausea  and  vomiting.  Physical  exploration  discloses  slight  prominence 
of  the  epigastric  area,  with  more  or  less  tenderness  on  palpation.  The  tongue 
is  dry  and  heavily  coated,  the  breath  unpleasant  as  a  rule,  the  patient  complain- 
ing of  a  flat  or  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  Constitutional  symptoms  appear 
early,  and  the  onset  is  often  marked  by  rigor  and  a  febrile  reaction,  the  tempera- 
ture rising  to  102®  or  even  103**  F.  (38.8^-39.4**  C).  Herpes  may  appear  on 
the  lips  and  skin — a  fact  that  points  to  the  infectious  nature  of  this  complaint. 
The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated,  and  there  are  indisposition  to  exertion, 
headache,  dulness,  and  other  nervous  symptofns.  An  erythematous  cutaneous 
eruption  is  often  present,  particularly  in  febrile  cases  in  children.  The  marked 
general  disturbance  is  due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the  products  of  fermentation 
and  decomposition. 

Complications. — Constipation  is  a  comparatively  frequent  complica- 
tion, and  diarrhea  a  comparatively  infrequent,  one.  Either  coincidently  or 
by  direct  extension  the  duodenum  is  similarly  affected,  and  in  some  instances 
jaundice  becomes  an  accompanying  feature.  The  duration  of  this  variety  of 
the  disease  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  days. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  lighter,  afebrile  forms  of  the  disorder  is  not  attended 
with  the  slightest  difficulty.  A  logical  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  well-marked 
local  and  general  symptoms  appear  is  not  easy.  The  definite  etiology,  the 
vomiting  (affording  temporary  relief),  the  pain  or  tenderness,  the  sudden  rise 
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I,  bowevrr. 


moernture,  and  the  equellj'  sudden  fall  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
.        at  unequivociil. 

I  rential  Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  prodromata,  of  rose  xpoo,  of  iln- 
peculiar  temperature-range,  and  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  scr\-e  In  dis- 
j  tinguish  this  complaint  from  typhoid  /cwr.  The  instances  of  indelprminate 
[  etiology  may  present  a  clinical  picture  not  to  be  differentiated  from  crrliiin 
>  infectious  disease.  Here  a  careful  analysis  of  the  local  symptoms  and  si^s 
■  will  usually  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion,  despite  the  apparently  oomplrte 
t  identity  of  the  general  disturbances.  Close  observation  of  the  bchaviw  of 
any  obscure  case  for  two  or  three  days  will  usually  enable  the  ph>"sician  to 
I  ftrrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  children  headache  and  vomiting'are  s\'mpintn3 
[  often  ."w  well  marked  as  to  create  a  striking  resemblance  to  (tjAercw/ffu«7"rnin^>u 
1  but  the  latter  can  be  discriminated  by  the  history  and  longer  duraiion.  In 
f  children  acute  gastritis  with  an  erythematous  rash  is  often  mistaken  for  scarlri 


I  fmer.     The  final 

'    consequence  of  the  anauu^  jf 
rapid  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  ■' 
Prognosis. — Quite  gener 

[  happens,  however,  the  diseasir  ■! 

L  largely    upon   the   primary   "ff*.. 

attacks  of  gastric  catarrh,  ci       'u 

Treatment. — Our  chiel  i     i 

'  to  give  the  stomach  complete  i 
traceable  to  errors  of  diet,  en 
large  drafis  of  warm  water  '■ 
some  cases.     This  should 


iisease  is  usually  easy,  Itowevei 
;  tj'pica!  tongue,  the  hard  and  veij- 
n  affecting  the  hair  and  the  naib. 
osis  is  good.  When,  as  sometimes 
ondery,  the  prognosis  must  depend 
iny  persons  suffer  from  repealed 
tlie  liability  to  subsequent  attacks. 
)e  to  remove  the  cau.se  and  then 
,  whenever  the  disease  is  distinctly 
blandest  sort  should  be  employed; 
but  lavage  is  to  be  preferred  in 
>urge  made  up  as  follows: 


Sodi 

M.  et  ft.  cht.  No.  vj. 
Sig.  One  every  hour  as  directed. 


gr.  i  (0.06.5); 
gr.  XX  (1.300): 
gr.  XV  (1.000). 


The  stomach  must  now  have  absolute  rest  for  about  twenty-four  boors, 
when  pancreatized  milk  or  milk  boiled  with  lime-water  may  be  f^ven  at  stated 
intervals.  If  nausea  and  continued  vomiting  prohibit  the  use  of  milk  by  the 
mouth,  I  resort  to  rectal  alimentation  early,  and  particularly  in  diildren. 
Certain  symptoms,  as  nawea,  pain,  and  TesUetaness,  demand  as  early  relief 
as  possible,  and  can  be  most  successfully  met  by  the  use  of  morphin  in  small 
doses  hypodermically  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours.  When  constant  nauaea 
b  the  symptom  chiefly  complained  of,  I  have  found  creaaote  combined  with 
bismuth  or  cocain  in  small  doses  to  be  highly  serviceable.  Convalescence 
is  usually  uninterrupted,  and  b  soon  complete.  When  protracted  it  b  often 
on  account  of  the  too  early  return  to  solid  articles  of  diet  or  the  too  early  use  of 
bitter  tonics.  The  mineral  adds  should  first  be  adminbtered,  well  diluted, 
after  the  local  symptoms  have  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  and  to  these  the 
bitter  vegetable  tonics  are  later  fo  be  gradually  added.  Locally,  I  employ 
sinapisms  at  the  be^ning  of  severe  types  of  the  affection,  and  follow  these 
with  warm  linseed  poultices  lightly  applied  to  the  entire  epigastric  and  hypo- 
chondriac regions. 

TOXIC  GASisms 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — ^Thb  is  an  intense  form  of  acute  gastritis, 
produced  by  tiie  ingestion  of  irritant  and  corrosive  poisons,  among  the  fonner 
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being  such  agents  as  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  among  the  latter 
concentrated  mineral  acids  and  strong  alkalies.  When  caused  by  the  non- 
corrosive  poisons,  intense  hyperemia  and  tumefaction,  leading  to  desquama- 
tive changes  in  the  glandular  structure,  ensue.  When  excited  by  corrosive 
substances  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  occur,  leading  even  to  an 
involvement  of  all  the  coats,  and  terminating  in  perforative  peritonitis.  In- 
jurious retention  substances,  as  in  uremia,  cholemia,  and  diabetes,  may  cause 
an  autotoxic  variety  of  gastritis.    The  lesions  are  either  localized  or  general. 

The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  special  poison, 
though  they  are  usually  quite  violent.  Incessant  vomiting,  great  pain  in 
the  epigastric  region,  and  later,  diarrhea,  and  excessive  thirst,  together  with 
such  symptoms  as  intense  burning  pains  in  the  mouth  and  throat  and  dys- 
phagia, are  the  most  characteristic  signs.  The  vomitus  contains  mucus,  some- 
times blood,  and,  rarely,  shreds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  physical  examina- 
tion reveals  a  marked  distention  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  also,  as  a  rule,  very 
painful  on  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  soon  becomes  one  of  profound  prostration ;  the  skin  surface  is  cold  and 
clammy,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  hurried,  terminating  at  times  in 
fatal  collapse  within  a  few  hours.  Sometimes  there  is  a  febrile  movement; 
the  temperattu^  may  reach  104°  F.  (40°  C);  the  pulse  ranges  from  100  to 
130;  and  if  life  be  spared  long  enough  toxic  nephritis,  with  or  without  hematuria, 
develops.  The  nervous  symptoms  (convulsions,  stupor,  sometimes  ending  in 
coma)  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  renal  lesions,  though  mainly  to  the  diminished 
alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  or  of  esophageal  stricture 
may  be  sequela. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  ingestion  of  some  poison, 
upon  the  character  of  the  symptoms  (referable  not  only  to  the  stomach,  but 
also  to  the  mouth  and  pharynx),  and  upon  the  results  of  an  inspection  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  the  vomitus.  A  chemical  examination  of  the  stomach- 
contents  and  urine  may  be  necessary. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  poison  and  its  dose. 
Wlien  free  emesis  occurs  early  the  prognosis  is  thereby  rendered  more  favorable, 
since  both  the  local  and  constitutional  effects  are  thereby  mitigated.  Among 
unfavorable  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  signs  of  collapse  or  of  peritonitis. 
Among  sequelse  (due  to  scar-formation)  are  pyloric  stenosis  and  hour-glass 
contractions. 

Treatment. — ^To  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  special  cause  of  the  gas- 
tritis, and  when  this  is  found  to  administer  the  proper  antidote  to  that  poison, 
are  measures  of  prime  importance.  The  stomach  should  be  cautiously  washed 
out  with  warm  water  containing  some  demulcent  substances  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  appropriate  antidote.  Subsequently  measures  should  be  em- 
ployed to  combat  the  active  local  inflammation.  Externally,  leeches,  followed 
by  the  ice-bag,  have  proved  to  be  the  best  agents  in  my  own  hands;  internally, 
opium,  bismuth,  and  demulcents,  with  bits  of  ice,  are  most  useful.  Rectal 
alimentation  should  form  the  sole  method  of  feeding  so  long  as  the  signs  of 
severe  inflammation  along  the  upper  alimentar>'  tract  are  present.  The  indi- 
cations presented  by  the  general  conditions  w^ill  vary  with  the  general  effects 
of  the  peculiar  poison  in  each  case. 

DIPHTHERmC  GAS i Kills 

This  form  of  gastritis  is  always  a  secondary  condition,  though  it  is  not, 
as  has  often  been  stated,  always  caused  by  a  direct  extension  of  the  diphtheritic 
process  from  the  pharynx  down  through  the  esophagus  to  the  stomach.     It 
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arises  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  some  other  acute  infectious  maUdj*, 
as  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox.  Though  it  is  regarded  as  a  nu* 
disease,  the  fact  that  it  is  unrecognizable  during  life  renders  it  certuin  that  thp 
affection  is  sometimes  overlooked.  I  ha\'e  seen  two  instances  associnled  with 
croupous  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  both  occurring  in  greatlj-  debilitatnj 
children. 

A<:UTE  SUPPiniATTVE  GASTBTTIS 

{Phlegmonous  Gailritie) 

Definition. — An  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  submuooas. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Phlegmonous  gastritis  is  confessedly  a 
rare,  and  almost  invariably  a  secondary,  disease.  I  have  observwl  puthulnicic 
evidences  of  its  presence,  however,  in  two  cases  that  came  to  autopsy,  lio;|] 
patienta  having  died  of  sepsis.  It  is  excited  by  invasion  with  bacteria  <tr 
fungi.     The  male  sex  is  the  m"—  •  'y  affected.     It  may  originate  spon- 

taneously or  follow  an  injury  lonly  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  general 

septic  process  or  a  complicati'  .       ite  infectious  malady.     Two  fortni 

are  described — namely,  a  diffuie  ,.„.  njittralion  and  a  circwimfribrH  Jorm 

{stomach  ahxcesa).     The  morbid  pro*  ns  in  the  submucous  layer,  and  then 

spreads  in  various  directions,  soor  ing  all  of  the  coats.     The  liniiln] 

variety  results  in  the  formation  oi  Hj  sses  that  may  attain  coosiderable 
size  and  rupture  either  into  the  peritom       ravity  or  into  the  stomach. 

Symptoms. — There  may  or  may  .  be  an  initial  rigor.  Whether  the 
attack  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  no  e  temperature  rapidly  rises  to  103' 
or  104°  F.  (40°  C),  and  subseouent  les  an  irregular  course.     The  symp- 

toms of  the  typhoid  slate  supei  f  usually  associated  with  the  sjinp- 

toma  of  the  primary  affection.  clinical  picture  is  greatly  diversified. 

For  a  variable  period  prior  to  a.  .ssuc  the  patient  pa.tses  into  coma. 

The  local  ttfirtptoma  and  physica,  u^,_  are  rarely  diagnostic.  There  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  epigastric  pain,  which  is  not  ag^avated  by  moiement; 
emesis  also  appears,  the  romitia  often  containing  a  notable  quantity  of  pus- 
telia.    Leukocytosb  is  generally  found. 

The  phrsickl  signs  reveal  but  little  in  most  instances,  and  vaiy  vith  the 
form  of  the  complaint.  Inspection  shows  in  the  diffvte  form  a  considerably 
distended  abdomen.  On  pressure  the  stomach  is  found- to  be  quite  tender. 
In  the  limited  variety  the  gastric  abacesa  aometimes  gives  rise  to  the  physical 
signs  of  a  tumor,  and  a  localized  prominence  may  be  seen  over  the  seat  of  the 
abscess;  the  tenderness  to  the  pressing  finger  may  be  confined  to  the  same  area. 
Palpation  has  served  to  elicit  fluctuation  and  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
tumor,  the  latter  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  cocoanut ;  on  percussion  either 
dulness  or  a  muffled  tympanitic  resonance  is  elicited,  varying  according  to  the 
aize  of  the  mass. 

Diagnosis. — The  diffuse  variety  caimot,  as  a  rule,  be  pONtively  distin- 
guished from  certain  other  gastric  affections.  The  detection  of  pus-cells  is, 
however,  of  the  utmost  diagnostic  value.  Gastric  abscess,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  often  recognizable,  since  the  physician  has  not  only  the  history  to  aid  him, 
but  also  the  physical  signs,  which  may  demonatrate  the  presence  of  a  fluctuat- 
ing tumor. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  majority  of  cases  reach  a  fatal  termins' 
tion  within  one  week,  and  those  that  do  not  terminate  in  death  thus  early 
pursue  a  subacute  or  even  chronic  course.  They  present  such  syinptoms  as 
local  pain,  chills,  and  fever,  and  death  results,  sooner  or  later,  either  from  ex- 
haustion or  sudi  complications  as  peritonitis,  and  metastatic  abscess  with 
jaundice. 
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The  treatment  in  the  diffuse  form  is,  at  best,  only  palliative.  In  the 
circumscribed  variety  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  should  be  invoked  as  soon  as  a 
probable  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

CHRONIC  CATARRHAL  GASTRITIS 
(Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach;  Chronic  Catarrhal  Dyspepsia) 

Definition. — A  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  presenting  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  embracing  the  symptoms 
that  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  widely  different  clinical  forms  of  gastric 
derangement. 

Pathology. — ^The  anatomic  changes  are  most  marked  near  the  pylorus, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  often  presents  a  distinctly  wrinkled,  mammillated 
appearance.  The  mucous  membrane  looks  either  red  or  gray  (the  latter  hue 
being  due  to  pigmentation),  and  is  pretty  generally  covered  by  tenacious  mucus, 
mingled  with  detached  epithelium.  Ewald  describes  the  histologic  changes 
thus:  "The  minute  anatomy  shows  the  picture  of  a  parenchymatous  and  an 
interstitial  inflammation.  The  gland-cells  are  in  part  eroded  or  show  cloudy, 
granular  swelling  or  atrophy.  The  distinction  between  the  *haupt'  and  'beleg' 
cells  cannot  be  recognized,  and  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  pyloric 
region,  the  tubes  have  lost  their  regular  form  and  show  in  many  places  an 
atypical  branching  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove.  Individual  glands  are  cut  off 
toward  the  fundus,  but  appear  at  the  border  of  the  submucosa  as  cysts,  with 
a  smooth  membrane,  partly  filled  with  remnants  of  hyaline  and  refractile 
epithelium.  An  abundant  small-celled  infiltration  presses  apart  the  tubules, 
and  is  particularly  marked  toward  the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  and  from  the  sub- 
mucosa extensions  of  the  connective  tissue  may  be  seen  passing  between 
the  glands.  The  mucoid  transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  tubules  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  process  and  may  extend  to  the  very  fundus  of  the  glands." 
Hemorrhagic  abrasions  and  superficial  ulcers  in  the  pyloric  region  may  be  found 
in  cases  due  to  cardiac  disease  or  to  portal  engorgement.  Long-standing 
cases  also  present  sclerotic  changes  of  the  n)Ucous  membrane.  Of  these,  two 
forms  are  distinguished.  In  the  one  variety  the  mucous  membrane  is  smooth 
and  atrophied;  the -glands  are  narrowed  and  shortened,  while  the  gap  thus 
formed  is  filled  with  connective  tissue.  There  is  a  thinning  of  the  stom- 
ach-wall, with  enlargement  of  its  cavity.  The  other  form  presents  a  hyper- 
plasia of  the  mucosa,  the  glandular  structure,  and  the  submucous  layer,  some- 
times resulting  in  enormous  thickening  of  the  stomach  walls,  with  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  its  cavity  (gastrophthisi^). 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  gastritis  act  either  as  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, thermic,  or  biologic  irritants,  and  fall  naturally  into  the  following  classes: 
(a)  Errors  of  diet  (referring  more  particularly  to  important  articles  of  food), 
its  variety,  and  preparation;  excessive  alimentation,  the  habit  of  eating  at 
irregular  intervals  or  with  undue  haste,  and  thus  not  allowing  time  for  perfect 
mastication  of  the  food.  The  too  free  use  of  ice-water,  tea,  and  coffee  during 
meals  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the  causation  of  dyspepsia  in  America.  (6) 
The  immoderate  use  of  alcohol,  more  particularly  spirituous  liquors,  stands 
second  in  order  of  importance.  Those  persons  who  habitually  indulge  in 
alcoholic  beverages  to  excess  are  prone  to  an  irregular  mode  of  life,  which  leads 
to  digestive  disturbances.  Such  patients  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  more  active 
forms  of  the  complaint,  and,  at  intervals,  from  genuine  acute  gastritis.  In 
the  same  category  should  be  mentioned  certain  toxic  irritants,  as  the  overuse 
of  tobacco  and  the  prolonged  use  of  tonics  and  purgatives,     (c)  Functional 
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(lerangpmenta  of  the  stomach  sometimes  merge  into  the  discajw  undfT  con- 
sideration. This  is  true  of  that  form  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  in  lite  pu- 
tric  juice.  Stockton  holds  that  the  majority  of  oases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  arr  f  f 
nervous  origin,  {d)  Local  mechanical  influences  (portal  congestion)  maj-  offtr 
resistance  or  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  \'enous  bloo<I  from  the  stomach  lo  the 
right  heart.  In  this  way  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  a  secondarj'  process  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs,  (c)  Such  const  it  utional  coniii- 
tions  as  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  tuberculosis,  Brighf's  diM-ttsr,  dii* 
lietes,  anemia,  chlorosis,  chronic  malaria,  syphilis,  and  chronic  forms  of  skin 
disease.  Here  gastric  catarrh  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  and  cardio- 
pulmonary circulation.  In  gout,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  sj-philis.  how- 
ever, it  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  action  of  chemicovital  irritants  in  the 
circulating  medium.     ( / )  Gastric  carcinoma. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  local  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  severity,  though 
never  entirely  absent,  as  in  the  case  of  pu'^ly  functional  disorders.  Defitirnt 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  potent  fs  'tor  in  the  production  of  the  sjmp- 
toms  directly  referable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  the  function  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  normally  present  in  the  gastric  secretions,  to  destroy  the  fcrment-pnidor- 
ing  spores;  hence  when,  owing  to  lack  of  free  HCI,  the  latter  are  not  destrojed, 
deleterious  products  of  fermentation  are  the  result.  The  preseni-e  of  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  mucus  which  is  alkaline  in  reaction  neutralizes  in  part 
the  HCI;  it  may  also  more  or  less  completely  cover  the  ingesta,  thus  pr^venl- 
ing  the  gastric  secretions  from  reaching  them  and  lengthening  the  period  of 
digestion. 

Among  the  earlier  vyviptoma  are  anorexia  (though  at  times  the  appetite 
is  good  or  even  keen);  fulness  and  distress;  burning  sensations  and  dull  pam 
in  the  epigastric  region;  eructations  r'  is,  which  may  be  either  offensive 
or  odorless,  during  and  immediately  al  meals;  regurgitation  of  fluid,  either 
acid  (heartburn),  due  to  the  presence  oi  organic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Thpic 
symptoms  are  usunlly  increased  in  iiit.-nsily  afl.T  "tik-^jI-.  T1...  l^-if,,,.-  fr.- 
quently  appears  broad  and  flabby,  and  almost  constantly  the  edges  and  tip 
are  somewhat  reddened,  while  the  papillie  are  enlarged.  Occasionally  it  is 
small,  with  enlarged  and  red  papillee,  or  it  may  look  healthy.  A  bad  or  a 
persistently  bitter  taste  and  great  thirst  may  be  complained  of.  Tliere  may  be 
a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva  or  the  mouth  may  be  dry.  Nautea  is  common, 
and  is  most  marked  in  the  morning  hours;  it  is  frequent  before  or  after  meab, 
and  often  vom^ing  occurs  either  immediately  after  meals  or  a  couple  of  hours 
later.  The  vomitiu  wilt  vary  with  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  emesis.  Usually 
It  consists  of  food  in  the  first  stages  of  digestion,  mixed  with  Urge  quantities 
of  mucus.  In  alcoholic  catanii  morning  vomiting  occurs,  and  consists  mostly 
of  saliva  and  mucus.  This  class  of  sufferers  may  exhibit  well-mariced  e\-{> 
dences  of  salivation.  In  Kelson's  experience,  aching  throat  is  oftoi  asso- 
ciated with  flatulent  dyspepsia.  The  material  expressed  in  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  is  faintly  acid  in  reaction,  unless,  as  happens,  the  removal  takes  place 
several  hours  after  eating,  when  it  may  be  faintly  alkaline  or  neutral.  The 
acidity  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  free  HCI,  but  possibly  in  small  measure 
to  combined  HCI,  and  partly  and  sometimes  largely  to  acid  salts  (lactic,  bu- 
tyric) or  resulting  from  the  abnormal  processes  of  fermentation.  Theabsenceof 
acid  on  the  duodenal  si<le  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  relaxes  it  and  permits  food 
to  pass  out  into  the  intestines  with  increased  rapidity.  This  hypermotility 
does  not  depend  upon  excessive  gastric  peristalsis  but  upon  the  condition  of 
the  pylorus. 

Microscopic  examination  sometimes  reveals  the  presence  of  sardnK  \ta- 
triculi,  yeast  fungi,  and  numerous  bacteria.    The  relations  of  these  low  forms 
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of  vegetable  life  to  the  pathologic  processes  going  on  in  the  stomach  are  not 
well  understood.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  bacteria  are 
introduced  with  the  food,  and  that  certain  of  them  contribute  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  gases,  and  of  the  organic  acids  of  the  stomach.  Hydrochloric  acid 
inhibits  the  development  of  bacteria. 

A  chemical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  according  to  the  methods  laid  down  in  the  preliminary  section 
(vide  p.  727)  should  not  be  neglected.  In  simple  chronic  gastric  catarrh  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  found  to  be  diminished,  and  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic 
acids  are  rarely  present.  In  many  cases  of  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  there 
is  an  abundance  of  mucus  (gastritis  mucipara — Boas) ;  and  in  other  cases  there 
is  present  a  normal  amount  of  acid  or  even  hyperacidity — the  gastritis  adda 
of  Boas.  In  protracted  forms  free  HCl  is  sometimes  greatly  diminished  or 
entirely  absent — gastritis  anacida.  According  to  Boas  tie  difference  between 
this  and  the  atrophic  form  is  but  one  of  degree,  all  secretion  being  lost  in  the 
latter.  In  atrophic  gastritis  then  there  is  little  or  no  mucus  in  the  gastric 
contents,  and  in  established  cases  an  absence  of  HCl  and  of  the  gastric  ferments 
(gastritis  atrophicans),  Pilcher  states  that  absence  of  HCl  is  often  associated 
with  the  presence  of  occult  blood  in  chronic  gastritis,  most  commonly  when  the 
latter  condition  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  gall-bladder,  appendix  or  pancreas. 
Ewald  has  subdivided  all  cases  into  three  varieties:  (a)  Simple  gastritis,  in 
which  the  fasting  stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  slimy  fluid,  while 
after  the  test-breakfast  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  lactic  acid 
and  the  fatty  acids  are  usually  present,  (h)  Mucous  gastritis,  in  which  class  the 
acidity  is  always  slight  and  the  condition  is  distinguished  from  simple  gastritis 
by  the  large  amount  of  mucus  present,  (c)  Atrophy,  Here  the  fasting 
stomach  is  always  empty,  while  after  test-breakfast  HCl,  pepsin,  and  rennin 
are  wholly  wanting.  Van  Leersum^  has  described  an  exfoliating  gastritis,  in 
which  scraps  of  mucosa  are  found  in  the  stomach  contents  and  wash  water. 

Physical  Si|^. — Sometimes  there  may  be  observed  an  undue  distention 
of  the  stomach,  the  prominence  being  more  marked  toward  the  left.  On 
making  firm  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region  tenderness  is  often  elicited. 
This  is  not  present  in  the  early  stages,  nor  constantly  later,  since  the  degree  of 
inflammatory  action  is  subject  to  great  oscillation.  Diffuse  tenderness  in  the 
absence  of  a  new  growth  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
however,  that  resistance  may  be  felt  when  the  stomach  is  thickened  in  chronic 
interstitial  gastritis.  Dilatation  of  the  organ  may  be  indicated  by  splashing- 
sounds  (vide  Physical  Signs,  p.  735),  but  these  are  not  suggestive  of  gastritis 
if  detected  at  a  time  when  the  stomach  should  be  empty. 

On  percussion  we  may  note  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  manifested  the  nervous  phenomena  are  of 
first  importance.  The  nervous  derangements  have  been  by  many  writers 
attributed  solely  to  morbid  sympathetic  disturbances.  We  should,  however, 
ascribe  a  share  of  the  morbid  influence  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  materials 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Headache  is  frequently  complained  of;  it 
is  generally  frontal,  though  also  occipital,  and  tends  to  appear  before  meals. 
The  so-called  sick  headache  more  rarely  occurs.  Indisposition  to  mental 
or  physical  exertion,  vertigo,  depression  of  spirits,  and  well-marked  hypo- 
chondriasis are  common  concomitants.  Patients  complain  of  wakefulness 
and  disturbed  dreams,  though  drowsy  after  meal-time.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
disturbance  of  the  cardiac  rhythm,  and  sometimes  dyspnea,  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  The  urine  is  often  highly  colored,  scanty,  and  occasionally  it  is  of  low 
specific  gravity,  rather  copious  in  amount  and  pale  in  color. 

'  Nederlaudsch  Tijdschrift  voor  Geneeskunde^  May  6,  1916. 
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^  Complications. — The   intestines   often   become  involved,  and  uaiuUy 

L  hy  direct  extension.     Implication  of  the  duodenum   maj'  lend  to  jaimdice 

and  to  obstinate  constipation,  though  only  moderate  constipation  is  the  rule 
in  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  When  the  process  extends  to  the  large  inlcstiiws 
diarrhea  develops,  .\lthough  diarrhea  may  be  present  at  any  time  owing  tfi 
the  relaxed  pylorus  (from  absence  of  free  HCl)  which  permits  1 1)  large  qunntitira 
of  poorly  masticated  food  to  pass  into  the  intestine  and  irritate  it  moclianicatly 
and  (2)  excessive  bacterial  activity  in  the  intestines  from  the  bacteria,  whidi 
under  ordinary  circumstances  taken  in  with  the  food  are  destroyed  hy  the 
free  HCl  of  the  stomach.  The  nutritive  system  is,  in  confirmed  cases,  seriously 
implicated  in  examples  of  combined  intestinal  and  gastric  catarrh,  as  shown 
by  the  anemia,  emaciation,  and  general  debility  present.  The  gases  gen- 
erated in  the  stomach  often  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal,  giving  rise 
to  distention,  and  sometimes  to  colicky  pain.  Perhaps  many  reflex  sym- 
pathetic disturbances  are  of  ii  '  '"  ''  '  '  '  i-  The  gastric  catarrh  may  extend 
Upward  to  the  oral  cavity.    I  ^umstances  the  tongue  is  large  and 

heavily  coated,  with  impressions  ,■    th  upon  its  edges.    The  abnormal 

condition  of  the  secretions  rendeia  v..>=  th  foul  and  causes  thirst.  C'ertain 
skin  eruptions,  as  eczema,  lichen,  ai  ticaria,  are  common.     Tliese  dis- 


orders of  the  skin  are  probably  due  to  ..u.ein  intoxication  from  the  intestinal 
tract.  I  have  frequently  observed,  hc..>.'ver,  that  when  present  their  impro\-e- 
ment  has  been  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  gastric  symptoms,  and 
vice  tcTga.  A  sequel  of  the  disease  is  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  timrtr 
of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  long,  the  aA-eragc  duration  being  considerablj*  moie 
than  one  year.  Its  duration  may  be  much  abridged  by  early  recognition  and 
proper  treatment.    The  symptoms  at  fii       -emit,  but  later  are  persistent. 

Diagnosis. — A  positive  diagnosis  .y  be  based  on  a  clear  etioloftj', 
the  presence  of  persistent  symptoms  and  o.^ns  of  digestive  <lislurbance,  dimin- 
ished {uanallj/),  normal,  or  even  increased,  amount  of  HCl  (the  atrophic  form 
apart,  ridrsiipm).  ;in  almndance  of  miu-us  in  the  f;ustric  conti."nt<,  and  dffioi'^ni 
absorptive  power  with  hypermotility.  The  finding  of  mucus  in  the  wash-water 
of  the  fasting  stomach  is  truly  diagnostic  (Riegel).  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  more  serious  affecrions  of  the  stomach  (carcinoma,  ulcer,  and 
dilatation)  and  chronic  gastric  catarrh  will  be  detailed  when  the  former  dis- 
eases are  considered.  As  I  have  said,  Ewald  makes  three  leading  forms  of  the 
complaint,  based  on  the  results  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  stomadi- 
contents,  but  transitional  types  are  constantly  met  with. 

Prognosis. — Chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  may  be  said  not  to  manifest 
an  innate  lethal  tendency.  It,  however,  aggravates  the  symptoms  of  existing 
forms  of  acute  and  serious  forms  of  chronic  diseases,  especi  jly  other  organic 
affections  of  the  stomach.  The  prognosis  depends  considerably  upon  the  stage 
that  has  been  reached  when  first  met  with,  since  the  condition  is  amenable  to 
treatment  only  when  not  too  far  advanced.  The  prognosis  is  rendered  some- 
what more  grave  by  the  presence  of  certain  complications,  particularly  intestinal 
involvement.  I  have  seen  one  case  that  proved  fatal  in  consequence  of  stric- 
ture of  the  pylorus. 

Treatment. — It  must  never  be  forgotten  as  far  as  possible  to  search  for 
and  remove  the  causal  affections  in  every  case.  When  associated  with  grave 
forms  of  cardiac,  hepatic,  or  renal  disease  these  raust  receive  careful  attentitm 
primarily. 

The  masticating  apparatus  must  be  looked  after  by  the  physician,  who 
mu.st  also  instruct  his  patient  in  the  art  of  eating  slowly,  so  that  insalivatkm 
of  the  food  is  thoroughly  effected.  Too  often  the  quantity  of  aliment  con- 
sumed is  beyond  the  need  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  the  method  of  preparing 
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the  same  faulty.  All  food  eaten  should  be  fresh  and  pure.  Such  patients 
should  eat  oftener  than  in  health,  taking  four  or  five  meals  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  physician  must  with  untiring  diligence  attend  to  every  dietetic, 
sanitary,  and  therapeutic  detail.  The  major  portion  of  the  treatment  has 
relation  to — 

(1)  The  Diet. — In  the  matter  of  arranging  the  dietary  in  separate  cases  the 
general  condition  and  peculiarities  of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  wise  physican  will  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  the  dictates  of  his 
patient's  experience,  and  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  any  information 
obtainable  upon  this  head.  The  teachings  of  physiology  direct  that  animal 
food  should  be  allowed  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  secretion  of  HCl  when 
found  to  be  deficient  in  the  gastric  contents.  We  must,  however,  select  the  spe- 
cial articles  of  diet  according  to  the  severity  and  nature  of  the  morbid  process. 
In  severe  cases  an  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a  period  of  two  to  four  weeks  often 
gives  the  best  results.  The  daily  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  caloric  needs 
of  the  individual  is  about  1500  c.c.  Of  this,  120  to  200  c.c.  are  to  be  taken  slowly 
every  two  hours  during  the  day.  The  beginning  amount,  however,  must 
occasionally  be  smaller — to  be  gradually  increased.  A  pinch  of  salt  or  from 
15  to  30  c.c.  of  lime-water  may  be  added  to  each  feeding,  or  the  milk  may 
be  diluted  with  Vichy.  The  milk  should  not  be  taken  iced,  but  warmed  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Boiled  milk  is  objectionable.  The  stools 
are  to  be  watched  for  curds,  and  when  the  digestive  capacity  is  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  nutrient  should  be  lessened  and  other  articles  cautiously  added. 

Wlien  whole  milk  cannot  be  digested  on  account  of  an  actual  loathing  for 
it,  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk  should  be  substituted. 
If  the  latter  cannot  be  utilized  in  proper  amount,  animal  broths,  together 
with  some  of  the  artificial  foods,  may  be  added.  As  tolerance  for  a  liberal 
amount  of  milk  becomes  established  the  appetite  is  no  longer  satisfied,  and  then 
I  begin  to  add  the  light  solids  in  a  gradual  manner;  for  example,  white  meat  of 
chicken  or  game  (except  tame  ducks  and  turkey),  stale  or  twice-baked  bread, 
milk  or  dry-toast  or  zwieback,  soft-boiled  eggs,  oysters,  fish,  and,  later,  Ham- 
burg steaks,  stewed  sweetbread,  and  the  like.  For  dessert,  junket  or  custards, 
sweetened  with  saccharin,  are  well  borne  as  a  rule.  Subsequently,  farinaceous 
articles,  if  thoroughly  cooked  (except  oatmeal),  and  certain  plain  vegetables, 
may  be  allowed,  but  their  effects  must  be  minutely  observed.  The  former  are 
to  be  eschewed  in  cases  in  which  acid-fermentation  or  flatulency  is  a  promin- 
ent feature.  Among  the  latter,  rice,  spinach,  lettuce,  and  macaroni  (stewed  in 
milk)  are  to  be  selected.  Peas  and  beans,  if  green  and  succulent,  may  be 
tried,  but  if  overripe  are  to  be  discarded.  The  only  form  of  fat  permissible  is 
good  butter.  Stewed  fruits,  graham  bread,  and  soft,  green  vegetables  are  often 
well  borne  and  tend  to  overcome  constipation.  Pig's-  and  calf's-foot  jelly 
may  be  allowed. 

In  light  cases  and  in  those  of  moderate  severity,  particularly  if  the  cause 
of  the  complaint  is  removable,  the  dietary  need  not  In?  rigid  at  the  start.  Indeed, 
to  minimize  the  saccharine  articles  and  starches  and  to  avoid  the  coarser 
vegetables,  hot  bread,  pastries,  and  the  like,  is  all  that  is  required.  In  the 
case  of  confirmed  dyspeptics  the  following  articles  are  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided :  very  fat  meats,  fat  fish-foods,  condiments,  certain  fruits  (strawberries, 
bananas),  hot  bread,  saccharine  articles  of  diet  and  farinacea,  potatoes,  and 
coarser  vegetables.  Fermentable  foods,  as  milk,  eggs,  and  rare  meats,  should 
be  avoided  in  selected  cases. 

The  best  drink  during  mealtime  is  simple  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  milk 
may  be  added,  or  a  single  coffee-cup  of  weak  tea.  Occasionally  cocoa  is  al- 
lowable, but  ordinary  chocolate,  coffee,  and  strong  tea  are  harmful.     Too 
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i  much  liquid  should  not  he  taken  during  a  meal,  since  it  dilutes  th*  gsstiir     ' 

secretion  to  a  deleterious  extent,  and  cold  drinks  are  to  be  interdicted  during 
the  same  period.  Alcohol,  and  particularly  concentrated  sptrituuai  li<iunn, 
exert  an  irritating  effect,  and  hence  should  be  forbidden.  In  cases  in  whicli 
there  is  no  gastric  fermentation  certain  wines  may  be  allowed  (Oporto,  Malaga, 
imported  Hungarian  Tokay). 

{2)  Hygienic  measures  are  of  signal  value  in  this  disease.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  forma  of  fresh-air  exercise,  as  bicycling,  walking,  boating, 

I  and  horseback-riding.     Open-air  exercise  may  be  supplemented  by  suitable 

indoor  apparatus.     Physical  exercise  must  be  carefully  anpeirised,  so  aa  lo 

I  avoid  the  deleterious  effecta  of  o^'e^exertion.     I  am  convinced  of  the  superior 

advantage  of  travel,  including  a  sca-voage,  and  an  appropriate  change  of  air — 

I  for  example,  to  the  seaside  or  mountains — particularly  for  the  large  class  of 

self-centered    and    low-spirited    dj-speptic    patients.     A    cold    sponge-bath, 

I  followed  by  brisk  friction  of  tl^  -    ''-   '-  *-  "-"  8d\'iscd.     An  alHlominulljandage. 

made  of  woolen  or  silk  mater  antly  worn,  tends  to  increase  the 

patient's  comfort. 

I  (3)  Medicinal  Treatment. — Sa'i'n  ^'  es,  as  sodium  phosphate,  Roch^ 

salts  or  Carlsbad  salts,  taken  fa-^f  vater,  are  advantageous,  since  they 

serve  to  regulate  the  bowels,  tc  engorged  gastro-intcstinal  veiiscb, 

as  well  as  to  rinse  the  stomach.  ..,  Janos  or  Carlsbad  water  may  be 

substituted.  Their  efficacy  ia  mui-  "r  ced  when  the  alkaline  carlxmates 
are  administered  simultaneously.  may  be  advised  to  seek  tiuitalilr 

watering-places,  but  the  course  shoun  be  for  too  long  a  period.    Tlie  use 

internally  of  antiseptics,  combined  i  teratives  and  mild  astringrnt.i,  is 

often  beneficial.     I  can  speak  most  p.  ly  in  favor  of  the  following  pill: 

I{.     Argenti  nitratis,  gr.  iv       (0.25) ; 

Ext.  hyoseyami,  gr.  viij     (0.5):  i 

M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  xvj. 
Sig.  One  a  half  hour  before  meala. 

The  stomach  should  be  prepared  for  the  above  capsule  by  washing  with 
one  or  more  pints  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  borax  in  water.  Hemmeter 
recommends  silver  nitrate,  in  the  form  of  lavage  (1  :  2000),  or  in  the  form  of 
solution  0.3  to  120  of  peppermint-water;  of  this  one  tablespoonful  three  times 
daily  on  an  empty  stomach. 

In  the  fermentative  form  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  the  hyperacidity  is,  in 
reality,  often  dependent  upon  the  lack  of  free  HCl;  hence  this  agent  should  be 
supplied.  It  is  best  administered  immediately  after  meals,  the  dose  being  not 
less  than  10  minims  (0.6),  well  diluted,  and  this  may  be  repeated  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  obstinate  cases;  it  may  be  combined  advantageously 
with  pepsin  (gr.  v  to  x — 0.3-0.6)  in  those  forms  of  gastritis  in  whidi 
both  the  free  HCl  and  digestive  ferments  are  either  much  diminished 
(mucous  variety),  or  absent  (atrophic  variety).  This  remedy  is  rarely 
indicated  in  simple  chronic  gastritis.  Fancreatin  ia  better  asaociated  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  containing  each  gr.  ij  (0.13). 
Of  these  two  or  three  may  be  administered  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after 
meal-time.  Care  ia  to  be  taken  to  use  only  the  best  articles  of  pepsin  and 
pancreatin.  This  class  of  cases  represents  an  aggravated  or  advanced  form 
of  the  disease  (atrophic  stage),  and  demands  prolonged  and  varied  treatment 
At  the  end  of  the  digestive  process  it  is  well  to  irrigate  the  stomach  (lavage) 
if  evidences  of  dilatation  be  present.  The  stomach  may  also  be  cleanaed  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  next  meal  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  by 
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having  the  patient  sip  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  borax  in  warm  water  or  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  half  an  hour  before  meals;  indeed,  the  continued 
use  of  simple  hot  water  for  the  same  purpose  has,  in  my  hands,  often  given 
excellent  results.  With  it  must,  of  course,  be  combined  the  saline  laxatives 
and  the  restricted  diet.  Not  less  than  1  pint  of  water,  hot  as  it  can  be  taken 
by  the  patient,  should  be  sipped  at  each  sitting.  Boas  considers  magnesium 
salicylate  (gr.  xv  to  xxx — 1.0-2.0,  t.  i.  d.)  the  best  antifermentative  remedy. 
To  assist  the  appetites  of  these  patients  and  to  stimulate  the  secretory 
function  a  few  drops  (not  more  than  5)  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  may  be 
given  fifteen  minutes  before  meals,  with  gr.  ii  to  iij  (0.13-0.19)  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  These  indications  are  also  fulfilled  by  lavage  once  daily  or 
twice  daily  (if  the  patient  be  feeble).  If  hyperacidity,  due  to  the  organic 
acids,  tends  to  persist,  we  may  combine  bismuth  subnitrate  with  magnesia 
and  a  few  grains  of  charcoal,  this  being  administered  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  We  may  also  check  fermentation  by  the  exhibition  of  salicylic  acid 
(gr.  V — 0.3)  thrice  daily  or  creasote  (gr.  J— 0.03)  thrice  daily.  Germain  S^ 
has  recently  found  strontium  bromid  (3ss  to  3j — 2.0-4.0)  to  be  of  great  value 
in  cases  in  which  gaseous  fermentation  with  hyperacidity  is  combined  with 
permanent  tenderness.  Happy  results  often  follow  a  course  at  some  spa  if 
the  patient  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  physician  during  his  sojourn. 
The  robust  or  plethoric  should  go  to  Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Kissingen  abroad, 
and  to  Saratoga  at  home,  using  more  especially  the  Hawthorne  water.  The 
anemic  should  go  to  Franzenbad  and  to  the  iron  springs  at  Bedford,  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  course  of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters  may  be  successfully  taken  at 
home  in  many  instances,  though  patients  are  much  more  apt  to  obey  the  phy- 
sician's injunctions  as  to  diet,  exercise,  and  the  like  when  at  a  spa  than  when 
at  home.  These  waters  do  not  simply  act  as  purgatives,  but  also  as  antacids. 
It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbonate,  as 
well  as  carbon  dioxid,  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  more 
chronic  cases  belonging  to  this  class  or  those  that  have  resisted  other  forms  of 
treatment  intestinal  complications  are  usually  found.  Here  the  alkaline  waters 
are  to  be  alternated  with  calomel  in  small  doses,  prescribed  thus: 

IJ.     Hydrarg.  chloridi  mitis,         gr.  ij  (0.13); 

Sodii  bicarb.,  3j      (4.00); 

Sacchari  lactis,  3ss     (2.00). 

M.  et  ft.  chart.  No.  xij. 
Sig.  One  four  times  daily. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  continuing  the  use  of  these  powders  for  one  week, 
then  returning  to  the  alkaline  waters  for  two  weeks. 

In  the  mucous  variety  of  gastric  catarrh  additional  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  presented.  The  chief  aim  should  be  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
production  of  mucus  and  to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  stomach  prior  to  each  meal, 
thus  preparing  the  organ  for  the  reception  and  l)etter  digestion  of  food.  Here, 
again,  at  least  one  pint  of  hot  water,  containing  the  substances  before  men- 
tioned, should  be  sipped  half  an  hour  before  each  meal.  This  mode  of  cleansing 
the  stomach  is  usually  successful ;  if  unsuccessful,  however,  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  lavage  once  daily,  employing  two  or  more  pints  of  warm  water. 
The  siphon  is  also  quite  useful  in  cases  of  this  sort  in  which  stricture  of  the 
pylorus  is  suspected  and  when  the  food  is  retained  in  the  stomach  much  longer 
than  the  normal  period  of  digestion;  a  condition  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
mucus  collecting  upon  the  food  and  thus  preventing  it  from  being  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  For  the  same  reason  absorption  is  greatly  retarded. 
TTie  therapy  of  this  form  of  chronic  gastritis  requires  the  more  potent  astringents 
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for  the  purpose  of  arivsting  hypersecretion  of  mucus.  The  best  way  to  nw 
these  agents  is  topically.  The  stomaeh  may  be  washed  (at  bed-time  or  caHy 
in  the  morning)  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  or  a  1  per  cent-  solution  iif 
tannic  acid;  antiseptic  solutions  are  employed  in  like  manner,  a  2  per  c«it. 
solution  of  salicylic  acid  being  especially  efficacious.  If  lavage  cannot  be  pra<y 
ticed,  such  astringents  as  cerium  oxalate  and  silver  nitrate,  vrith  itinull 
doses  of  opium  (vide  supra),  should  be  tried.  For  use  internally,  one  ot  the 
best  remedies  is  atropin  sulphate. 

-  Certain  symptoma  belonging  to  all  varieties  of  the  affection  may  demand 
relief.  These  must  be  met  in  accordance  with  general  principles.  N'omiting, 
which  is  at  times  a  distressing  symptom,  is  best  allayed  by  small  doses  of 
resorcin  or  crcasote  in  combination  with  cerium  oxalate. 

As  soon  as  the  morbid  irritability  ot  the  stomach  has  been  reduced  mild 
forms  of  bitter  tonics,  with  a  view  to  imparting  vigor  to  the  digestive  organs, 
may  be  cautiously  employed.  Their  too  early  use  is  very  apt  to  aggrivaie 
existing  symptoms,  or  even  to  reproduce  such  as  have  already  disappearrd. 
Iron  is  often  indicated  during  convalescence. 
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■  PEPTIC  ULCER 

{Sim}^  OT  Round  t'lctr  <^  the  Siomixh;  Duodenal  Uleer) 

Definition. — An  ulcer  presenting  sha  p  borders,  with  a  tendency  to  «- 
tend  in  depth,  generally  without  collateral  inflammation,  giving  rise,  usually, 
to  one  or  more  characteristic  symptoms,  as  pain,  vomiting,  and  hematemesij. 
Peptic  ulcers  may  be  single,  but  are  often  multiple.  Peptic  ulcers  occur  in 
the  parts  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  which  may  be  reached  by  the  gastric 
juice,  hence  occur  in  the  stomach,  duodenum  and  at  times  in  the  jejunum  aftet  ^ 
a  gastro-enterostomy. 

Pathology.— The  gross  anatomic  characteriatics  and  pecuIUritiea  may 
be  briefly  considered  seriatim,  (a)  In  akape  it  is  usually  round  or  ovai.  Fre- 
quently there  are  several  ulcers,  and  these  may  unite  to  form  larger  ones  having 
irregular  borders.  They  are  at  first  supet^cial,  though  their  floor  (wbec 
seen  at  autopsy)  is  below  the  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  the  ulcer  has  for  its 
base  frequently  the  muscular  or  serous  coats,  but  sometimes  the  ulcerative 
process  extends  through  the  walk  of  the  stomach  ("perforating  ulcer"), 
in  which  case  adhesions  form  between  the  stomach  and  tiie  adjacent  viscera, 
one  or  other  of  the  latter  organs  occupying  the  base  of  the  ulcer.  He  walb 
usually  slope  inward,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  funnel  shape.  The  edges 
may,  however,  be  sharp  and  abrupt.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  quite  genendly 
clean.  A  recent  ulcer  presents  clean-cut  edges  that  are  not  the  seat  of  col- 
lateral inflammatory  edema,  though  an  old  ulcer  often  presents  thidcened 
margins,  (b)  The  size  is  quite  variable.  The  majority  of  the  ulcers  are  not 
larger  than  a  dime;  others  may  measure  as  much  as  10  cm.  (4  inches)  in  their 

■  greatest  diameter.  The  edges  are  almost  invariably  formed  from  the  coales- 
cence of  two  or  more  smaller  ones,  (c)  The  position  is  most  hequently  wb«i 
in  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus  on  the  posterior  wall,  and  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lesser  curvature.'    This  is  the  point  of  greatest  irritation  from 

'  Of  793  cases  collected  by  Welch  from  hospital  statistics,  288  were  on  the  Icaaer 
curvature,  235  on  the  posterior  wall,  95  at  the  pylonia,  69  on  the  anterior  wall,  SO  at  the 
cordia,  29  at  the  fundus,  27  on  the  greater  curvature.  MacNevin  and  Herrick  noted  tht 
location  of  the  lesion  in  97  fatal  cases,  as  follows:  lesser  curve  47,  posterior  wall  30^ 
anterior  wall  17,  and  greater  curve  3. 
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the  moving  mass  of  gastric  contents  which  the  disturbed  muscular  mechanism 
ejects  before  they  have  become  reduced  to  a  liquid  (Barker).  Fortunately 
they  rarely  occupy  the  anterior  surface.  Ulcers  of  the  duodenum  are  much 
more  frequent  than  gastric  ulcers  as  shown  by  the  statistics  from  the  Mayo 
clinic.  They  are  usually  located  close  to  the  distal  side  of  the  pylorus  and 
practically  always  above  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct.  In  2500  patients 
operated  upon  up  to  July  1,  1915  for  peptic  ulcer,  27  per  cent,  were  in  the 
stomach  and  73  per  cent,  were  duodenal. 

The  deeper  ulcers  heal  by  cicatrization.  The  resulting  scar  is  pale  and 
stellate,  and  there  is  puckering  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  If 
the  ulcer  has  not  extended  deeper  than  the  mucous  membrane,  granulation- 
tissue  develops  from  the  edges  and  base;  this  tissue  slowly  contracts,  uniting 
the  margins  without  a  distinct  scar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ulcer  be  large 
and  involve  the  muscular  and  serous  coats,  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  followed 
by  dilatation,  may  result.  The  stomach  may  present  an  hour-glass  shape,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  a  girdle  ulcer  in  the  central  part  of  the  organ.  Nearly 
all  peptic  ulcers  would  perforate  the  coats  were  it  not  for  the  development 
of  a  localized  peritonitis  with  the  establishment  of  protective  adhesions.  The 
ulcers  being  usually  situated  on  the  posterior  wall,  the  surface  of  the  pancreas 
forms  the  point  of  attachment  most  frequently,  though  the  stomach  may  also 
become  adherent  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  omentum,  diaphragm, 
or  the  transverse  colon.  The  organs  with  which  the  stomach  becomes  agglu- 
tinated may  be  penetrated  by  the  ulcerative  process,  resulting  in  suppurative 
inflammation  ((JbsceMs) ;  or,  guided  by  the  limiting  ahdesions,  fistulous  connec- 
tions of  the  stomach  with  the  transverse  colon,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium, 
lungs,  gall-bladder,  and  the  duodenum  may  be  established.  Of  these,  gastro- 
colic fistulffi  are  the  most  common.  The  ulcer  has  perforated  the  left  ventricle. 
Penetration  of  the  ulcer  through  the  posterior  gastric  wall  opens  the  lesser 
peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  case  the  base  remains  limited,  producing  a  condi- 
tion known  as  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax.  Wlien  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach,  which  has  no  anatomic  relations  with  other  organs  favorable 
for  the  establishment  of  protective  adhesions  is  perforated,  general  infectious 
peritonitis  rapidly  supervenes.  Intense  hyperemia  or  the  erosion  of  small 
vessels  gives  rise  to  small  or  moderate  hemorrhages.  If  the  ulcer  penetrate 
one  of  the  larger  vessels,  then  fatal  hematemesis  is  the  usual  result.  The 
development  of  a  "protective  thrombosis"  may  prevent  this  accident.  In 
several  instances  small  aneurysms  have  been  found  at  the  bases  of  the  ulcers 
(Douglas,  Powell,  Welch). 

Frequency  and  Etiology. — The  prevalence  of  gastric  ulcer  in  the 
various  countries  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  C.  P.  Howard;  he  analyzed 
the  records  of  161,599  cases  treated  in  American  hospitals,  and  found  930 
instances  in  which  gastric  ulcer  was  present  (0.57  per  cent.);  Bromwell,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  43,357  cases,  found  2.02  per  cent,  to  suffer  from  gastric  ulcer. 
The  percentage  for  London  is  1.24  per  cent,  lower  than  that  given  for  Edin- 
burgh; Breslau  0.(k)  per  cent.;  Berlin  1.33  per  cent.  Concerning  its  patho- 
genesis, there  are  two  points  that  are  generally  accepted:  (a)  that  the  ulcer  is 
due  to  a  self -digest  ion  of  a  circumscril>ed  portion  of  the  stomach;  (6)  that  the 
resistance  of  the  part  digested  has  been  previously  re<hiced  or  even  lost. 
Diminished  or  lost  resistance  may  be  due  to  a  lessening  of  the  supply  of  alkaline 
arterial  blood,  which  prevents  the  stomach  from  l)eing  digested  in  health; 
also,  to  embolism  and  ihronibosis  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  part,  the  infarct 
thus  produced  being  annihilated  by  the  gastric  secretions  (Virchow).  W. 
E.  and  E.  L.  Burge  ascribe  the  digestive  action  of  gastric  juice  to  a  decrease 
of  the  oxidative  processes  of  the  cells  of  the  part.     Bassler  thinks  the  lack  of 
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gastric  mucus,  which  protects  the  glandular  elements  in  h.\-pcrchIorhid 
a  factor.  Stockton  holds  that  the  disease  is  of  nervous  origin.  Traumatic 
injuries  have  been  suggested.  Says  Liclity/  the  theor>'  most  acceptnl  i* 
probably  lowered  >ntality,  localized  traumatism,  and  increased  or  changed 
secretions  a3  the  chain  of  events,  which  leads  to  the  formation  and  coniinualiun 
of  an  ulcer.  It  is  probable  that  niicrobic  invasion  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention  in  the  paat  as  an  etiologic  factor.  The  gastric  juice,  while  bactericidal 
does  not  afford  universal  protection.  Turck  claims  that  round  ulcer  of  (lie 
stomach  and  duo<lenum  can  be  produced  in  doga  by  feeding  the  colon  bacillus, 
and  Rosenow  has  found  that  intravenous  injection  of  streptococci  of  the  pruper 
grade  of  virulence  may  be  followed  by  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
Bolton  has  produced  a  gastrotoxic  serum  by  making  an  emulsion  of  ceriain 
organs,  which,  when  injected  into  animals  constantly  produced  a  peptic  ulwr. 
Peptic  ulcers  occur  frequently  after  severe  bums,  particularly  in  the  duodenum, 
or  may  follow  injection  of  toxic  substances  as  diphtheria  toxin  or  by  injurj-  o( 
the  gastric  mucous  memhraDe.  as  by  chemicals. 

Predisposing  Cuimm.— Hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  doubtless  most 
influential — a  condition  almost  universally  present  in  this  disease;  allhnu^ 
the  ulcers  may  not  result  primarily  from  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  further  extension  of  the  ulcerative  process  may  be  i)w 
to  this  factor.  Lane  holds  that  gastric  ulcer  is  produced  by  an  endogenous 
toxin  resulting  from  intestinal  stasis,  and  that  it  is  a  predisposing  condilion, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  would  seem  to  \k  certain.  Peter  assumes  the  caui*  of 
siiuple  ulcer  to  be  gastritis.  It  rarely  follows  cutaneous  burns  and  also  wounds 
of  the  bladder.  The  affection  is  often  secondary  in  chlorosis,  anemia,  and 
amenorrhea.  Surgical  experience  at  the  Mayo  and  JNIoynihan  clinics  indicntr 
a  preponderance  of  the  cases  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  most  common  between 
seventeen  and  thirty-five  years;  it  is  rare  in  young  children,  though  GorRart 
saw  an  instance  in  a  child  thirty  hours  after  birth,  and  less  rare  in  those  past 
middle  life.  Ciickruic  states  ihal  the  »};•-  \v\i-i  und.T  ton  yrars  in  12.3'-'  per 
cent,  of  172  operative  cases.  The  relation  of  males  afTect«d  to  females  is  in 
the  ratio  of  4  to  I.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  poor  than  in  theTicb;occup«ti<Ki 
has  also  a  noticeable  influence,  and  I  have  personally  seen  instances  in  weaveis. 
'  It  is  also  prone  to  attack  servants,  cooks,  and  needlewomen  among  females, 
and  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers,  and  carpenters  among  males.  Exner  hu 
discovered  that  gastric  ulcers  are  frequent  in  tabetics. 

Clinical  History. — In  typical  eases  of  gastric  ulcer  the  clinical  symptoms 
are  almost  positively  diagnostic.  The  earliest  manifestations  comminily  pcMiit 
to  chronic  or  subacute  gastric  catarrh,  these  being  followed,  soon  or  late,  by 
those  that  are  characteristic,  as  pain,  vomiting,  and  hrmatemetit.  Of  these, 
pain  is  most  constantly  present,  and  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  demand 
rather  elaborate  mention.  It  is  commonly  dull,  at  times  burning,  and  is  u> 
sociated  usually  with  great  oppression.  The  character  of  pain  that  is  most 
diagnostic  is  an  intense  gnawing,  burning  or  boring  in  the  epigastrium,  more  w 
less  periodic  and  strictly  localized  in  a  circumscribed  area.  Hiese  [taro^'son 
may  either  come  on  almost  immediately  after  eating,  or  from  one  to  four  hours 
later,  depending  on  the  Hite  of  the  ulcer,  and  disappear  quite  promptly  when 
the  stomach  is  emptied.  Hamburger,  following  the  experimental  lead  of 
Cannon  and  ("arlson,  who  showed  that  hunger  pains  are  due  to  contractions 
of  the  stomach,  has  cleverly  demonstrated  tfiat  the  pain  of  gastric  ulcer  is  doe 
to  hyperperistalsis,  increased  gastric  tonus,  gastric  muscle  spasm  and  increaswi 
intragastric  tension.     Sharp,  intense,  lancinating  pains,  that  are  caused  by 
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local  or  general  peritonitis,  may  appear  suddenly.  The  pain  in  round  gastric 
ulcer  is  greatly  modified  by  numerous  conditions.  The  effect  of  taking  food 
has  been  already  referred  to,  and  it  should  be  added  that  indigestible,  imper- 
fectly masticated,  and  highly  spiced  food,  sweet  and  hot  substances,  cause  the 
paroxysms  to  be  more  intense  than  do  less  irritating  articles  of  diet.  Rest 
diminishes  the  pain  by  preventing  traction  on  the  ulcer.  Certain  postures 
may  aggravate  it,  and,  while  not  a  trustworthy  guide,  we  may  often  determine 
the  situation  of  the  ulcer  by  the  effect  of  posture  after  taking  solid  food. 
The  severity  of  the  pain  is  often  increased  by  bodily  fatigue  or  even  moderate 
exercise  and  emotional  influences.  The  situation  of  the  pain,  when  strictly 
localized,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  diagnosis.  I  have  found  it  almost 
invariably  from  one  to  two  inches  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  yet  it  has 
rarely  been  observed  in  the  umbilical  and  hypochondriac  regions.  It  is  absent 
in  one-half  of  all  cases.  There  is  a  pain-point  in  the  dorsal  region  (often  at 
a  \e\e\  with  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra)  on  the  left  side.  Says 
Moullin:  One  special  symptom  that  indicates  the  spread  of  ulceration  is  persis- 
tent cutaneous  hyperesthesia  in  Head's  epigastric  triangle  and  at  the  dorsal 
pain-point. 

Vomiting^  next  to  pain,  is  the  most  frequent  symptom,  but  unless  the 
vomitus  contains  macroscopic  blood,  which  is  present  in  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  all  the  cases,  or  occult  blood  {tnde  p.  777),  it  has  little  diagnostic  importance. 
Nausea  and  eructations  of  acid  or  food  often  precede  or  accompany  the  emesis. 
Vomiting  usually  occurs  about  two  hours  after  eating,  often  at  die  height  of 
the  paroxysm  of  pain,  which  the  vomiting  relieves  as  a  rule.  The  vomitus 
and  gastric  contents,  as  first  shown  by  Riegel,  commonly  contains  an  increased 
proportion  of  HCl  (hyperacidity)  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  more  acute  forms, 
though  many  cases  of  ulcer  are  found  without  secretory  disturbances.  The 
total  acidity  is  abnormally  high.  The  withdrawn  test-meal  usually  contains 
blood,  either  macroscopic  or  occult.  The  acidity  is  reduced  with  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  chronicity.  Kemp  confirms  Rubow's  assertioif  that  the  amount 
of  residue  is  large  and  extremely  acid. 

Hematemesis  is  a  symptom  of  unequaled  clinical  significance,  and  on 
it  alone  frequently  rests  a  positive  diagnosis.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  con- 
siderable, pure  blood,  more  or  less  clotted,  may  be  ejected,  this  being  highly 
characteristic  of  gastric  ulcer.  Frequently,  however,  the  blood  oozes  gradually 
into  the  stomach  and  mingles  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  consequence  the 
oxyhemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  converted  into  hematin,  the  vomitus  presenting 
the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds.  On  microscopic  examination  large  and  small 
granules  of  blood-pigment  are  seen,  but  the  red  cells  are  incapable  of  recogni- 
tion.^ Vomiting  of  blood  may  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  or  on  each 
successive  day.  The  amount  also  varies  within  the  widest  limits  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel  eroded.  Some  of  the  effused  blood  passes  through  the 
pylorus,  escaping  with  the  feces  and  giving  to  the  latter  a  tarry,  black  appear- 
ance. In  duodenal  ulcer  the  blood  is  usually  evacuated  with  the  stools  except 
that  which  was  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  tract.  Steele  claims  that  gastric 
ulcers  do  not  bleed  as  often  as  might  be  expi*cted,  and  that  in  dubious  cases 
the  stools  must  be  examined  for  several  weeks  for  occult  bleeding  before  chronic 
ulcer  could  be  exclude<l.  Intermittent  occult  hemorrhages,  however,  generally 
occur,  pointing  strongly  toward  ulcer.  Either  as  the  result  of  a  single  copious 
hemorrhage  or  of  rep<»ate<i  smaller  bleedings  a  pronounced  anemia  is  produced. 
The  profound  shock  may  result  from  profuse  hemorrhage.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  evidences  of  anemia  are  only  moderately  well  marked,  and  to  assume 

'  The  blood,  however,  can  be  identified  by  the  guaiacum  and  other  chemical  tests  and 
through  its  spectroscopic  appearance. 
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that  the  anemia  is  due  solely  to  the  hemorrhages  would  he  an  error, 
rise  of  temp«^ratiire  ia  often  observed  under  these  circumstances;  tliis  i«  | 
socalled  anemic  ferer.     The  pain  and  the  most  unpleasant  local  symptoms  h 
been  frequently  observed  to  disappear  after  its  cessation.     Both  <irdios_ 
and  pylorospusm,  as  shown  by  radioscopy,  are  not  infrequent  aceompanimed 
but  the  latter  does  not  occur  when  the  ulcers  are  at  a  distance  from  the  pylo 
in  duodenal  ulcers  there  is  usually  a  hj'permotility.     Tbe  appetite  mayfl 
good,  but  the  patient  is  disinclined  to  eat,  owing  to  the  pain  resulting  t' 
from.     Nnt  infrequently  convalescence  sets  in  immediately. 

Physical  signs  are  few  and  slight.  On  jMlpation  tenderness  is  foto 
though  not  in  all  canes.  The  spot  of  localized  agonizing  pain  before  alloc 
to  is  often  excessively  tender  on  pressure— a  valuable  sign.  The  true  gaatnilgir 
attacks  are  at  times  relieved  by  making  firm  pressure  with  the  broad  hand  over 
the  epigastrium.  Near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  palpable  tuniort  n 
be  felt,  due  to  the  thickened  floor  of  the  ulcer.  When  these  induratrd  moa 
become  adherent  to  adjacent  organs- — the  pancreas,  for  example— -cpigi 
tumors  of  considerable  size  may  be  felt,  suggesting  the  presence  of  carcinm 
Gcniral  sytitptonia  often  do  not  appear  until  late  in  the  disease.  Anemni 
usually  noted  first,  to  be  followed  by  debility  and  emaciation ;  the  degree  of  d 
general  disturbances  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  d 
coexisting  catarrh,  hemorrhages,  pain,  and  vomiting.  The  cachexia  may  | 
pronounced,  and  the  face  assumes  a  gaunt  appearance. 

Other  Clinical  Forms. — These  have  been  subdivided  into  numrr 
types,  some  of  which  merge  into  one  another  and  cannot  be  separated  clinici 
The  following  atypical  forms  should  be  distinguished:  (a)  Latent  ulcrrs,  wlit 
existence  is  not  suspected  during  life,  but  which  are  revealed,  should  they  c 
to  autopsy,  as  open  ulcers  or  cicatrices.  (6)  An  explosive  form,  in  whirh  fi 
ulcer  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  gastric  disturbances  prior  to  the  o 
of  perforative  peritonitis.  This  tjpe  must  not  be  confounded  with  > 
peptic  vlcer,  which  is  a  medical  condition,  (c)  A  recurrent  fonn,  descrilx-il  by 
Welch  thus:  "In  this  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  disappear,  and  then  fullinr 
inter\'al3,  often  of  considerable  duration,  in  which  there  is  apparent  cure,  but 
the  symptoms  return,  especially  after  some  indiscretion  in  the  mode  of  |j\-ittg. 
This  intermittent  course  may  continue  for  many  years.  In  theae  cases  it  i» 
probable  either  that  fresh  ulcers  form  or  that  the  cicatrii;  of  an  old  ulcw  be- 
comes ulcerated." 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Perforation  of  the  ulcer  (most  <x>in- 
mon  when  it  is  situated  in  the  anterior  wall)  leads  to  peritonitia.  which  al- 
most always  ends  fatally.  Rarely  a  localized  peritonitis  is  the  result.  nwinf> 
to  rapidlj'  formed  limiting  adhesions  or  perforation  into  the  lesser  pcritoowl 
cavity.  The  symptoms  of  this  complication  will  be  given  in  their  proper  place 
(see  also  Pain,  p.  752).  Hemorrhage  may  prove  a  serious  compUcnling  k- 
cident,  being  in  not  rare  instances  an  immediate  cause  of  death.  Severe  hemor- 
rhage may  also  cause  a  diminution  of  free  HCI.  with  an  amelioration  of  ihe 
symptoms.  Parotitis,  due  to  oral  starvation  and  multiple  neuritis,  hs\-e  been 
noted. 

The  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer  may  lead  to  hrmr-glaai  atirmarh,  which  prweni* 
features  as  follows:  "(1)  In  washing  out  the  stomach  part  of  the  fluid  is  I05L 
(2)  If  the  stomach  is  washed  clean,  a  sudden  reappearance  of  stomach'CoiiIents 
may  take  place.  (3)  Paradoxic  dilatation'  when  the  stomach  has  apparmdy 
been  emptied,  a  splashing  sound  may  be  elicited  by  palpation  of  tlie  pyloric 
segment.  (4)  After  distending  the  stomach  a  change  in  the  position  (if  the 
distention  tumor  may  be  seen  in  some  cases.  (.5)  Gushing,  bubbling,  or  aiizling 
sounds  are  heard  on  dilatation  nnth  carbon  dioxid  at  a  ftoint  distinct  from  tT 
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pylorus.  (6)  In  some  cases,  when  both  parts  are  dilated,  two  tumors  with  a 
notch  or  sulcus  between  are  apparent  to  sight  or  touch"  (Moynihan). 

Diagnosis. — The  typical  cases  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms 
above  mentioned  are  conspicuous  are  easy  of  diagnosis.  Hemorrhages 
occurring  with  gastralgic  attacks  are  almost  pathognomonic.  A  considerable 
proportion,  however,  offer  formidable  difficulties.  In  the  absence  of  hemor- 
rhage we  may  infer  the  altogether  probable  existence  of  ulcer  if  there  be  a 
history  of  the  more  important  etiologic  factors;  if  there  be  pains  at  a  definite 
time,  hyperacidity,  localized  tenderness,  a  dorsal  pain-point;  and,  particularly, 
if  the  latter  symptoms  be  aggravated  by  the  taking  of  food.  The  Einhom 
string-test  and  that  for  occult  blood  in  the  stomach  contents  and  feces  are 
helpful  aids,  while  the  long  course  and  liability  to  remission  are  also  strongly 
confirmatory.  Boentgen-ray  examination  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
is  an  extremely  valuable  aid  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  absence  of  typical  roentgenologic  findings  does  not,  by  any 
means,  preclude  the  possibility  of  ulcer  being  present.  The  most  typical 
and  positive  finding  is  the  shadow  of  the  ulcer.  Failing  this,  other  suggestive 
findings  include  increased  gastric  peristalsis,  pylorospasm  br  spasm  of  the  muscle 
in  the  area  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  ulcer,  the  so-called  duodenal 
cap,  early  hypermotility,  particularly  in  duodenal  ulcer,  and  so  on.  Old 
chronic  ulcers  may  produce  deformity  of  the  stomach-wall  by  cicatrical  con- 
traction. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^This  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  gastralgia, 
chronic  gastritis,  the  passage  of  gallstones,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  carcinoma 
of  the  stomach.  The  differentiation  of  the  latter  complaint  will  be  given  later, 
(a)  In  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  hematemesis  is  met  with,  but  here 
there  is  absence  of  all  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  ulcer,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  group  of  symptoms  and  physical  signs  pointing  to  disease  of  the  liver. 
(6)  Hepatic  colic  simulates  ulcer  of  the  stomach  without  hemorrhage.  The 
sudden  onset,  the  longer  duration  of  the  attack  of  pain,  its  sudden  complete 
cessation,  the  presence  of  jaundice  and  certain  physical  signs  presented  by  the 
liver,  often  suffice  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  gastric  ulcer.  The  urine 
may  contain  pepsin  in  ulcer,  and  the  administration  of  orthoform  (Hemmeter) 
will  relieve  the  gastric  pain  but  not  that  of  cholelithiasis,  (c)  Chronic  gastric 
catarrh  with  hematemesis  resembles  ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  many  particulars. 
The  great  diminution  in  the  proportionate  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  found 
in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  the  increased  amount  in  gastric  ulcer  help  mater- 
ially in  discriminating  these  two  diseases.  When  associated  with  one  another 
my  observation  teaches  that  there  is  an  excess  of  HCl  present ;  hence  a  propor- 
tionately diminished  amount  of  HCl  probably  argues  against  the  presence  of 
ulcer.  The  vomiting  in  ulcer  is  combined  with  severe  paroxysms  of  pain; 
not  so  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  the  vomit  in  the  former  contains  larger  quantities 
of  blood  than  in  the  latter  disease,  {d)  Doubtless  ulcer  of  the  stomach  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  neurotic  gastralgia  and  the  discrimination  cannot 
always  be  accomplished  to  a  certainty. 

Gastric  Ulcer  Gastralgia 

History  unimportant.  History  of  neurasthenia,  neuralgia,  and 

hysteria  the  rule. 

Most  frequent  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  Mwt  frequent  before  or  near  the  meno- 

years  or  age.  paunc  (m  the  female). 

The  paroxysms  of  pain  usually  come  on  Paroxysms  more  frequent  when  stomach 

at  a  definite  period  after  eating.  is  empty  and  show  less  periodicity. 

Eating  rarely  relieves  pain.  Eating  usually  brings  reiiei. 

Pontion  of  patient  may  relieve  pain.  No  decided  relief. 
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Gastric  Uu^eb  Gastraixju 

T(?nderneaB  oa   pressure  over  a  certain     Tender  spot   absent.     General  hn>^n*- 

limited  areu  in  the  epigastrium.  thesia  ciS  the  skin  of  epiguitrium  often 

present. 
Pressure    usually    aggmvatee,    and    only     Pressure  alnioet  always  relieves  the  pain. 

occaaionaliy    relie\'es    patient    dtffiug 

paroxysm  of  pain— not  during  the  in- 
ter vate  between  seiauTes. 
Id  the  intervals  gastrin  disturbances,  n 

or  less  severe,  arc  present. 
Hcmatemeais  present  in   nearly  one-half      Hematem^is  absent, 

of  the  caaea. 
General  health  often  much  impaired,  par-      General  health  leas  nffeotwl  than  in  alav. 

ticularl^  late  in  the  affBction, 
Physical  signs  of  a  mass  may  be  present.      Sif^nn  of  tumor  always  absent. 
DiCatation  may  coexist  in  the  late  stage.  Dilatation  neiver  present. 

Hyperacidity    of    gastric    juice    usually      Hyperacidity    present    only    in    oeMain 

present.  forma  (supra). 

Improvement  follows  rest  and  regulation      Regulation  of  diet  has  no  efFect. 

of  diet. 

The  prognosis  is  obviously  uncertain.  The  average  mortality  is  about 
15  per  cent.  Such  grave  complications  as  free  bleedings  and  pej-itonitis  liaw 
been  discussed  in  the  Clinical  History.  Among  serious  thoracic  complications, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  left-aided  perforati\'e  empyema  are  the  most 
frequent.  The  more  recent  the  case  the  better  the  prospect  of  njcoverj-. 
The  possibility  that  the  resulting  scar  may  cause  gastraljna,  and  the  probability 
that  a  cicatrix  surrounding  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  pylonis  may  cause 
obstruction,  followed  by  ectasy,  must  be  remembered.  Carcinoma  often 
develops  in  the  floor  of  an  old  ulcer  (piV/c  p.  759).  Innately  the  disease  ia  an 
exceedingly  chronic  one,  often  lusting  several,  and  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen, 
years.  Acute  ulcers  are  commoner,  however,  than  usually  thought.  More- 
over chronic  duodenal  ulcers  show  a  marked  tendency  to  severe  esacerbotiofi 
of  symptoms  with  long  intervals  of  quiescence,  following  proper  treatment. 

The  treatment  wf  simple  peptic  ulcer  embraces  three  leading  objects: 
(1)  Of  paramount  importance  is  abmlvie  rest  for  Ike  ttomach.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  maintaining  the  recumbent  posture  in  bed,  on  the  one  haodi 
and  by  rectal  feeding,  wholly  or  partly,  on  the  other.  This  mode  of  aliments 
tion  will  be  discussed  presently.  Perfect  rest  ensures  more  r^id  cicatrization 
than  any  other  single  agent.  TTie  process  of  repair  is  very  slow  tmder  the  most 
favorablecircumstance9;hence  the  patient  should  be  informed  at  tlie  outset  that 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  at  least,  must  be  spent  in  bed.  (2)  The  carefvl  reyiJa- 
iimt  of  the  diet.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  stomach,  when  the  seat  cX  uloer,  to 
digest  the  normal  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  without  being  injuriously 
affected  thereby.  Those  articles  of  diet  should  be  employed  that  are  digested 
and  assimilated  chiefly  in  the  intestinal  tract.  But,  thou^  the  patioit 
is  fed  by  the  mouth,  this  should  be  supplemented  by  rectal  feeding  almost 
from  the  beginning.  By  pursuing  this  combined  method  and  giving  per  rectuto 
but  a  limited  amount  of  albuminous  food  the  vital  forces  can  be  more  ef- 
fectually supjmrted.  Failure  to  cure  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  is  often  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  patient's  general  strength  early  becomes  exhausted.  Frequently 
the  stomach  is  so  irritable  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce 
into  it  even  a  fractional  part  of  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  support  life 
properly;  in  such  cases  "a  period  of  absolute  abstention  from  food  by  t}ie  stom- 
ach should  be  inaugurated"  (Lambert).  Nothing  but  water  and  pieces  dt  ioe 
should  be  allowed.  Exclusive  rectal  feeding  during  the  first  week  is  a  method 
quite  commonly  adopted.  The  following  dietary  will  be  found  useful:  At 
7  A.  H.  give  100  c.c.  (Siij)  of  Leube's  beef-solution;  at  11  a.  u.,  200  cc  (Svj) 
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of  pancreatized  milk-gruel;*  at  3  p.  m.,  200  c.c.  (Svj)  of  peptonized  milk  or 
skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk;  at  7  p.  m.,  200  c.c.  (Svj)  of  pancreatized  milk- 
gruel;  in  addition,  the  following  by  rectal  injection:  at  8  a.  M,  6  ounces  of 
pancreatized  milk-gruel,  and,  if  necessary  to  overcome  rectal  irritability, 
5  to  10  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  this  to  be  repeated  at  2  and  8  p.  m. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  rejects  the  above-mentioned  food, 
then  the  feeding  must  be,  for  a  time,  exclusively  rectal;  this  is  quite 
practicable  if  the  proper  choice  be  made  of  nutrient  preparations.  In 
addition  to  the  substances  before  mentioned  we  may  employ  from  4  to  6 
ounces  (150-200  c.c.)  of  Leube's  beef-solution,  or  the  same  amount  of  de- 
fibrinated  blood  or  pancreatized  milk  with  brandy. 

Lenhartz  treated  295  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  with  a  more  nourishing  diet 
than  that  allowed  by  von  Leube,  with  a  mortality  of  2.3  per  cent.  Harris* 
has  simplified  the  Lenhartz  diet  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out  with  greater  ease 
and  accuracy:  The  nurse  prepares  enough  of  a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of 
1  egg  and  1}  ounces  of  cream  to  4  ounces  of  milk  and  gives  it  every  hour  from 
7  A.  M.  to  7  p.  M.,  in  gradually  increasing  quantities,  beginning  with  \  ounce 
the  first  day  and  increasing  \  ounce  each  day.  It  requires  six  days  to  get  up 
to  3  ounces  at  each  feeding,  and  the  quantity  is  kept  at  3  ounces  for  four  days. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day  a  soft  cooked  egg  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
strained  oatmeal  may  be  given  with  the  feeding  at  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  M.,  and  at 

1  p.  M.  2  tablespoonfuls  of  scraped  beef  lightly  broiled  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
thoroughly  cooked  rice  with  butter.  After  ten  days  until  the  fifteenth  day, 
3  ounces  of  the  egg,  milk  and  cream  mixture  are  given  at  9  and  11  a.  m.  and 
3  and  5  p.  m.  ;  and  2  ounces  of  strained  oatmeal  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  1  or 

2  thin  slices  of  dry  toast  and  2  soft  eggs  for  breakfast  at  7  a.  m.  and  supper  at 
7  p.  M.;  and  chopped  or  minced  chicken  or  scraped  beef,  dry  toast,  rice  and 
ice  cream  or  gelatin  at  1  p.  m.  Butter  is  allowed  after  ten  days.  Beginning 
with  the  fifteenth  day  and  for  two  months,  the  patient  should  have  small 
meals  three  times  a  day  with  an  egg  and  goblet  of  milk  between  meals  and  at 
bedtime. 

Thb  diet  may  be  commenced  forty-eight  hours  after  a  hemorrhage. 

Da  Costa  reported  recently  a  number  of  instances  that  were  cured  by  a 
diet  of  ice  cream.  Senator  advises  the  use  of  gelatin  as  food  in  gastric  ulcer. 
Owing  to  the  abnormally  free  secretion  of  HCl  in  this  disease,  the  proteins 
should  be  limited  in  the  dietary;  while  carbohydrates  are  indicated,  physiologic 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  latter  (also  fats)  diminish  the  secretion  of 
•the  normal  acid.  It  has  been  recommended  to  employ  lavage  when  the  stom- 
ach is  exceedingly  irritable,  but  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  is  liable  to  damage 
the  ulcer  even  in  the  most  careful  hands.  The  good  effects  from  washing  out 
the  stomach  for  uncontrollable  vomiting  and  pain  have,  however,  been  fre- 
quently witnessed.  It  may  often  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  1  pint  {\  liter) 
of  warm  water  containing  a  few  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  sipped  slowly 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Speedy  emptying  of  the  stomach  is  facilitated 
by  the  patient  lying  on  his  right  side  as  much  as  possible  while  food  is  in  his 
stomach  (Cornwall).  If  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  the  condition  of 
the  patient  indfcates  that  the  reparative  process  is  far  advanced,  then  well- 
boiled  rice,  stale  bread,  and  j)otatoes  may  be  allowed;  and  later  eggs,  oysters, 
fish,  and  sago,  while  an  ordinary  solid  diet  should  not  be  resumed  for  at  least 
six  months.  When  pain  follows  the  use  of  the  solid  foods,  they  should  be  dis- 
continued.    Sippy  employs  an  extremely   bland,  largely  carbohydrate  diet 

*  The  milk-iu^el  is  prepared  with  wheatcn  flour  or  arro^Toot,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk. 

*  Souihem  Med.  Jour.,  November,  1916,  p.  960. 
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together  with  large  doses  of  alkalis,  in  order  to  keep  the  stomach  contents 
alkaline  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Smithies  believes  that  the  neutralization 
of  the  acid  is  simply  attacking  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  ulcer  and  is  there- 
fore partially  counterindicated.  Basing  his  mode  of  treatment  largely  oo  the 
theory  that,  as  Rosenow  and  Bolton  have  pointed  out,  ulcers  may  be  bacterial 
or  toxic  in  origin,  he  advocates  complete  eradication  of  all  foci  of  infection, 
plus  rest  of  the  stomach. 

(3)  The  medicinnl  treatment,  which  is  altogether  subsidiary  to  the  dietetic, 
has  reference  to  two  ends:  (a)  Promotion  of  the  healing  process.  We  cannot 
be  certain  that  any  known  remedial  agents  can  accomplbh  this  object,  yet  it  Ls 
our  duty  to  attempt  it.  Of  the  efficacy  of  alkaline  remedies  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced;  in  neutralizing  the  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  secretions  they  fulfil 
an  important  indication,  since  the  excess  of  HCl  must  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  the  ulcer.  Of  these,  sodium  bicarbonate  (in  full  doses)  or  the 
alkaline  purgative  mineral  waters,  as  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Hunyadi  Janos, 
are  most  useful.  The  Carlsbad  Salts  are  beneficial,  and  may  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially as  follows:  sodium  sulphate,  50  parts;  sodium  bicarbonate,  6  part^ 
sodium  chlorid,  3  parts — of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  in  hot  water, 
fasting,  in  the  morning.  The  alkaline  waters  must  not  be  allowed  while  the 
stomach  is  at  perfect  rest.  The  preparations  of  bismuth  may  be  given  in 
combination  with  antiseptics,  which  latter  are  especially  to  be  recommended. 
Fleiner's  method  of  giving  10  gm.  of  bismuth  in  200  gm,  of  warm  water  on  an 
empty  stomach,  then  allowing  the  patient  to  drink  several  swallows  of  wattr. 
and  afterward  placing  him  in  the  horizontal  position  with  the  hips  plevat»tl 
for  about  an  hour,  has  yielded  gratifying  results.  About  200  gm.  of  bbmuth 
administered  in  the  above  manner  usually  suffice  to  effect  a  cure  (Savelietfi 
Cohnheim  recommends  1  teaspoonful  of  bismuth  stirred  up  in  a  glassful  «>f 
water  before  breakfast,  the  patient  lying  on  his  right  side  for  half  an  hour 
afterward.  For  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  which  may  be  associated  with 
ulcer,  silver  nitrate  is  efficient,  and  may  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  opium 
or  hyoscyamus.  Cohnheim  advises  silver  nitrate  in  i-grain  doses  in  a  vine- 
glassful  of  water  from  a  quarter-  to  a  half-hour  before  food.  The  previous 
general  condition  of  the  patient  is  frequently  unfavorable  to  the  successful 
healing  of  the  ulcers,  and  to  combat  the  anemia  and  chlorosis  that  are  often 
present  we  may  employ  iron  and  arsenic.  Small  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic  are  generally  well  borne  by  the  stomach ;  the  former  may  also  be  f^^cn 
hypodermically.  When  organic  cardiac  diseases  are  concomitants  they  shouW 
receive  careful  attention,  and  also  any  other  associated  conditions. 

(6)  The  relief  of  symptoms.  The  extract  of  opium,  combined  with  silver 
nitrate,  often  relieves  the  pain,  as  does  also  belladonna.  Mild  counter-irrita- 
tion is  also  of  service.  The  application  of  the  ice-bag  sometimes  alleviates  the 
pain,  but  Hemmeter  advises  orthoform.  For  the  gastralgic  attacks  morphin 
may  be  required.  For  wmiting,  bismuth,  creasote,  silver  nitrate,  and  opium 
are  useful;  chipped  ice,  with  a  small  amount  of  brandy  thrown  over  it,  is  ak 
of  value.  When  obstinate,  the  following  remedies  may  be  tried  separately 
cerium  oxalate,  potassium  bromid,  tincture  of  iodin,  cocain,  chloral,  and  hydrt^ 
cyanic  acid. 

For  the  hematemesis,  rest,  rectal  feeding,  the  application  of  a  broad,  flat 
ice-bag,  will  usually  suffice.  For  exhaustive  hemorrhages  infusion  into  thf 
veins  or  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  normal  salt  solution  is  an  in»- 
portant  measure.  For  stopping  a  hemorrhage,  lavage  followed  by  bismuih 
is  highly  recommended.  Notebaum  recommends  tincture  of  iodin  in  snwll 
doses  at  short  intervals.  Gelatin,  in  solution,  may  be  employed  per  oram. 
and   glucose   solution,    by   the    Murphy   method,    per    rectum.     Operative 
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intervention  in  gastric  ulcer  is  demanded:  1.  In  recurring  hematemesis, 
W.  L.  Rodman  advises  operation  between  attacks — always  after  the  third 
bleeding.  2.  In  perforation,  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  clearly  established. 
In  the  cases  of  perforation  which  have  been  operated  upon  within  the 
first  twelve  hours  during  the  past  three  years,  83.78  per  cent,  have  been 
saved  (Tinker).  3.  Most  of  the  cases  not  cured  by  medical  treatment 
are  savable  by  timely  surgical  intervention,  but  in  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
operation  is  not  advised,  "the  medical  treatment  of  which  should  be  more  care- 
ful and  more  prolonged  than  was  formerly  deemed  necessary"  (RobsonO- 
4.  If  gastrectasis  due  to  pyloric  obstruction  or  if  adhesions  form  and  persist, 
operation  is  indicated.    The  treatment  of  callous  ulcer  is  purely  surgical. 


CARC3NOMA  OF  THE  STOMACH 

Pathology. — Next  to  the  uterus,  the  stomach  is  the  most  favored  seat  of 
carcinoma.  In  a  total  of  over  30,000  cases  studied  by  Welch,  21.4  per  cent, 
showed  involvement  of  this  organ.  With  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  organ 
attacked,  Welch  analyzed  1200  cases  with  the  following  results:  pyloric  region, 
791;  lesser  curvature,  148;  cardia,  104;  posterior  wall,  68;  greater  curvature, 
34;  anterior  wall,  30;  fundus,  19.  The  forms  of  gastric  carcinoma  noted  are 
columnar  epithelial  (including  colloid)  and  the  glandular  carcinbmata  (em- 
bracing encephaloid  and  scirrhous).  The  epitheliomata  grow  from  the  lining 
epithelium,  while  the  encephaloid  and  scirrhous  are  new  growths  from  the 
glandular  epithelium.  The  last  two  forms  are,  therefore,  similar  in  structure, 
but  differ  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth;  the  encephaloid  cancers  are  soft, 
and  readily  break  down  on  their  surface,  forming  large  ulcers  that  have  a 
clean  floor,  while  the  scirrhous  cancers  are  hard  and  firm.  Columnar  epi- 
theliomata are  frequent,  and  are  situated  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
They  are  often  the  seat  of  colloid  degeneration.  Squamous  epitheliomata 
occur  at  the  cardiac  end.  Secondary  new  growths  in  adjacent  organs  occur, 
the  scirrhous^  however,  manifesting  the  least  tendency  to  metastasis.  Per- 
foration of  the  stomach-walls  occurs  in  3.3  per  cent.  (Brinton).  Welch  col- 
lected 37  cases  of  secondary  gastric  carcinoma;  17  were  secondary  to  mammary 
carcinoma.     Atrophic  gastritis  ensues. 

Etiology. — The  factors  bearing  upon  the  etiology  of  gastric  carcinoma 
may  all  l>e  regarded  as  predisposing  causes.  Of  these  age  is  the  most  potent. 
Of  2038  cases  examined  by  Welch  with  reference  to  this  point,  75  per  cent, 
occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years,  24.5  per  cent,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years,  30.4  per  cent,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  2.8  per 
cent,  before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  maximum  liability  lies  between  the  forty- 
fifth  and  sixtieth  years  (Lebert).  In  1069  cases  collected  by  Osier  and  McCrae,' 
2.5  per  cent,  developed  before  thirty  years  of  age.  Smithies  found  a  per- 
centage of  2.2.  under  thirty  years  of  age  among  a  group  of  721  consecutive 
cases  examined  by  a  uniform  method.  There  are  records  of  6  cases  before 
the  tenth  year.  Collingsworth  reports  the  case  of  a  child  at  ten  days  and 
death  at  twenty-ninth  day;  and  Widerhofer  1  at  sixteen  days.  I  find  records  of 
13  cases  Iwtwoen  ten  and  twenty  years.  Heredity  stands  next  to  age  as  a 
causal  factor,  though  it  is  far  less  influential.  Welch  analyzed  1744  cases,  and 
found  that  a  family  history  of  carcinoma  was  present  in  al)out  14  per  cent. 
Sear  has  little  if  any  influence.     The  colored  race  enjoys  comparative  immunity. 

»  Brii.  Med.  Jour.,  November  17,  1906. 

« New  York  Med.  Jour.,  April  21,  1900,  p.  581 
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Lerche  claims  that  'liot  fluids"  are  an  important  predisposing  factor.  Gusthr 
carcinoma  may  follow  a  pre-existing  chronic  catarrh.  More  commonh. 
however,  chronic  ulcer  precedes  as  the  important  statistics  from  the  Mii>o 
clinic  show.  The  statistics  of  Klausa  (126  cases)  give  more  than  26  per  ccni 
that  grow  from  either  ulcers  or  cicatrices,  while  Friedenwald  holds  that  thb 
change  does  not  take  place  in  more  than  23  per  cent.  According  to  Wflson  uhI 
McDowell,  in  only  42.6  per  cent,  of  309  cases  of  gastric  cancer  was  the  evidetKv 
of  previous  ulcer  formation  doubtful.    The  disease  is  rare  in  the  tropics. 

Clinical  History. — Prior  to  the  development  of  gastric  carcinoma  tlH^ 
symptoms  of  catarrhal  dyspepsia  may  be  present  for  a  variable  period  of  timf . 
The  onset,  however,  is  oftener  abrupt.  Again,  it  may  be  insidious,  and  \^ 
marked  by  the  evidences  of  failing  general  health  and  strength  than  bv  dis- 
tinct local  subjective  symptoms.  Osier  and  McCrae^  have  reported  cases  of 
latent  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  A  progressive  decline  of  the  appetite  is  pen- 
erally  observed,  though  occasionally  it  remains  unimpaired.  A  sense  of  i>p- 
pression,  rarely  true  cardialgia,  and  eructations  (pyrosis)  come  on  soon  afut 
eating.  In  many  cases  but  little  pain  is  complained  of,  while  in  a  lesser  numlier 
pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  throughout  the  entire  course.  Its  character  t 
very  often  described  as  lancinating,  less  often  as  burning  or  gnawing.  Hit 
pain  is  often  referred  to  the  shoulders  and  the  back  or  loins.  Vomiting  b 
infrequent,  except  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  almost 
constantly  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  During  the  early  stages  it  b 
due  to  the  catarrhal  irritation,  later  to  obstruction.  When  the  latter  is  at  the 
cardiac  orifice,  the  vomiting  occurs  at  once  after  eating;  when  at  the  pylont*. 
it  appears  several  hours  after  meals.  The  vomiius  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  ph>> 
ical  characteristics  noted  in  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Free  hemateI^€^i< 
is  very  rare;  when,  however,  the  surface  of  the  new  growth  ulcerates,  there  i* 
almost  invariably  an  occasional  slow  oozing  of  blood  into  the  stomach.  It  i< 
here  acted  upon  by  the  altered  gastric  juice,  and  the  black  hematin  resultine 
from  the  transformation  of  the  red  hemoglobin  gives  rise  to  the  well-knoi^Ti 
"coifee-ground"  vomit  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.*  The  chocolate-colored 
appearance  of  the  vomitus  is  not  found  alone  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomarh 
Small  hemorrhages  are  more  common  in  ulcerated  carcinoma  than  in  gastric 
ulcer. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  aspirated  stomach  contents  is  of  primf 
diagnostic  importance,  showing  as  it  does  the  almost  constant  absence  of  fref 
HCl  after  the  test-meed  (see  p.  727).  The  presence  of  free  HCl,  supposing  the 
examinations  to  be  properly  made  (by  the  use  of  the  color-test)  and  sufficientiv 
often  repeated,  speaks  almost  positively  against  carcinoma.  In  not  one  of 
154  artificial  digestive  experiments  was  albumin  digested  in  this  disesif- 
Cases  do  occur,  however,  in  which  free  HCl  is  present,  as  when  carcinoma  i>f 
the  stomach  is  secondary  to  all  ulcer.  Moreover,  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
gastric  carcinoma  a  small  percentage  of  HCl  is  occasionally  found.  Free 
HCl  is  also  absent  in  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus,  duodenum,  extensive  amyloid 
disease,  advanced  cases  of  renal  disease,  and  the  febrile  state. 

The  leading  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  HCl  is  that  the  inflanh 
matory  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  commencing  as  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  and  advancing  to  interstitial  change  and  atrophy  (Rosenkein'* 
view),  diminishes  and  finally  arrests  hydrochloric  acid  secretion.    Moore* 

»  PhUa.  Med.  Jour.y  February  3,  1900. 

*  Teichmann^s  test  for  hematin  crystals  may  be  employed  as  follows :    Place  a  diop/'^ 
the  "coffee-ground"  material  upon  the  slide  and  add  a  tew  crjrstab  of  sodium  dik^riJ 
Then  introduce  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  beneath  the  oover-glaas  and  warm. 

»  The  Lancet,  1905,  i,  1120. 
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elieves  that  the  non-production  of  HCl  is  due  to  the  relative  diminution  of 
I  ions  and  an  increase  in  the  OH  ions  and  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Ladic 
rid  in  excess  occurs  in  the  stomach  contents  after  a  test-meal  in  carcinoma, 
ick'  concludes  that  the  most  important  factor  for  lactic  acid  fermentation  is 
he  soluble  albuminoids  produced  by  the  carcinoma  (autolysis).  The  micro- 
?iipic  appearances  of  the  vomitus  and  wash-water  are  in  some  ways  identical 
rith  those  observed  in  gastric  ulcer,  and  if  they  be  examined  speedily,  red 
lood-corpuscles  may  rarely  be  seen.  The  constant  finding  of  occvU  blood 
ath  the  guaiac  or  benzidin  test  has  great  significance.  Invisible  hemorrhage 
n  the  stool  is  a  fairly  constant  finding.  The  microscope,  also,  very  seldom 
rveals  pieces  and  bits  of  cancer-tissue,  and  Kaufmann  and  Hemmeter  em- 
phasize the  frequency  of  long  bacilli,  the  latter  observer  finding  the  Boas- 
>ppler  bacillus  in  94  per  cent,  of  cases.  The  presence  of  this  organism,  which 
s  culturally  identical  with  the  Bacillus  btUgaricus,  explains  the  development 
*f  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  (Gait  and  lies).  Riegel  states  that  sar- 
rinsp  are  infrequent.  Both  the  proteolytic  and  amyolytic  power  of  the  stomach 
ire  greatly  diminished.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  gastric  contents  is  confirma- 
tory of  carcinoma.  The  motility  of  the  stomach  b  defective  at  an  early  stage — 
Ml  important  diagnostic  feature.  Says  W.  J.  Mayo,'  remnants  of  food 
twelve  hours  after  a  test-meal  of  half-cooked  rice  and  raisins  are  important 
for  diagnosis. 

Phyglcal  EzaminatioxL — Inspection  may  reveal  an  irregular  tumor  in  pa- 
tients much  emaciated.    When  dilatation  exists,  the  outlines  of  the  organ  may 
W  seen.     On  palpation  the  new  growth,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  though  often  not  clearly,  as  a  hard,  nodular,  and 
sometimes  movable  mass.    Though  this  generally  appears  in  the  epigastrium, 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  depends  upon  the  part  involved;  also  that  a  tumor 
united  with  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  particularly  if  situated  at  the  pylorus, 
sags  downward,  even  to  a  point  below  the  umbilicus.     Less  frequently  it  is 
discovered  in  such  unlooked-for  situations  as  the  right  or  left  hypochondriac 
Ttpon.    Varying  degrees  of  fulness  of  the  stomach  will  alter  the  position  of  the 
tumor.    When  situated  at  the  cardia  it  is  beyond  reach;  when  attached  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  or  the  posterior  wall,  it  is  rarely  to  be  felt 
unless  of  large  size.     The  new  growth  cannot  be  definitely  made  out  when  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  diffuse  infiltration,  though  it  offers  increased  resistance 
and  exhibits  tenderness  on  pressure.     Usually  the  patient  lies  in  the  dorsal 
position  during  the  examination,  with  the  limbs  drawn  up,  breathing  regularly, 
^hile  the  mouth  is  kept  open.     The  detection  of  a  tumor  when  in  an  unfavor- 
able situation  may  be  facilitated  by  shifting  the  patient's  position  from  the 
dopjal  to  the  lateral,  the  standing,  or  the  knee-elbow  position  respectively; 
at  the  same  time  one  or  two  tumblers  of  some  carbonated  water  should  be  given 
with  a  view  to  distending  the  stomach  and  carrying  the  tumor  downward. 
Pulsations  are  frequently  communicated  from  the  aorta  to  the  palpating  hand 
through  the  tumor.     If  the  growth  is  situated  at  the  lesser  curvature,  a  deep 
inspiration  will  often  cause  it  to  fall  lower  and  become  accessible  to  palpation. 
Percussion  over  the  growth  causes  a  muffled  tympanitic  resonance;  superficial 
percussion,  however,  may  give  dulness. 

The  presence  of  metastatic  new  growths  in  the  liver  and  enlargements  of  the 
supraclavicular  or  inguinal  lymph-glands  are  of  value  in  the  diagnosis.  In 
one  instance  that  I  saw  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  a  nodule  the  size  of  a 
Walnut  protruded  from  the  umbilicus,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  gastric  car- 
nnoma.    Subsequently  a  nodulated  pyloric  neoplasm  could  be  readily  held 

^  Deutseh.  Archiv.f.  klin.  Med.^  Berlin,  1906,  Ixxxvi,  Nos.  4  and  5. 
*Jour.  Amer,  Med,  Assoc.,  June  28,  1913. 
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in  the  grasp.  Uous  contends  that  enlargement  of  the  supraclavicular  gluub 
is  not  observed  in  the  early  stage-'<. 

General  Symptoms. — Quite  early  in  the  disease  such  evidences  of  general 
nutritional  disturbance  as  loss  of  flesh  and  anemia  may  be  observed,  and, 
obviously,  caaes  attended  with  constant  anorexia  and  vomiting  will  earliest 
manifest  the  wasting  process.  Almost  fr«m  the  beginning  the  face  gradually 
assumes  the  cachectic  appearance  which,  in  the  advanced  stages,  becomes  w 
characteristic  of  gastric  carcinoma.  Anemia  (secondary)  soon  be<x»mes  ■ 
prominent  feature.  There  is  a  waxy  pallor  of  countenance,  and  the  peculiar 
cardiac  murmurs  of  anemia  appear.  The  blood  frequently  presents  p«cuiiari- 
ties  that  l>ear  a  resemblance  to  those  seen  in  pernicious  anemia,  and  at  tiiDO 
such  bloods  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  true  pernicious  anemia.  I 
have  observed  leukocytosis  late  during  the  course  of  this  malady.  A  dif- 
ferential study  of  the  leukocytes  is  of  no  value,  and  the  presence  or  alamrt 
of  digeiriiTr  ieukoeyUma  is  too  ur""-*"="  '"  be  of  diagnostic  importance.  Nu- 
cleated red  cells  (normoblasts)  ""  common,  and  myelocytes  are  oc- 
casional findings.  If  the  monoc;  imeboid  nuclei,  the  c»se  is  ainiwt 
certainly  one  of  malignant  disci  p).  The  anemia  of  cancer  It  ac- 
companied by  loss  of  flesh,  whil  ions  anemia  the  superficial  fat  U 
preserved.  The  causes  of  the  proi  mia  met  with  in  ihLs  affi-ciion  are 
not  quite  plain,  since  frequently  it  uei  :?  pronounced  before  the  nutritional 
disturbances  (shown  by  a  loss  of  flesh]  '  laecome  marked.  The  fact  that 
metastatic  carcinoma  has  been  found  i>i  :  abundant  in  the  marrow  of  the 
bones  is  significant  in  this  connection.  nting  to  the  probable  intcrfercncr, 
in  some  instances,  with  the  blooi  ng  function  of  the  bone-marrow. 
In  advanced  caJ^es  moderate  edem  kles  and  of  the  backs  of  the  haniLi 
is  frequently  observed,  and  ■=  ependent  upon  excessive  aneuiia. 
The  Irmprratiire  at  first  show  ^  .  lities,  as  &  rule,  though  after  the 
cachexia  has  become  decideo  iv  is  uftti..  ubnorraal.  Sudden  elevations  of 
temperature  (103°  to  104°  F.— 39.4°-H)''  C),  preceded  by  rigors  and  followed 
by  profuse  sweating,  are  rarely  observed.  Giordano  found  thai  it  wm.» 
evident  in  60  per  cent,  of  100  cases  of  cancer.  The  mind  almost  in- 
variably remains  clear  to  the  last,  though  delirium  may  be  a  late-appearing 
symptom. 

Complications. — Iniestinal  gymptoma  are  frequently  observed,  and 
constipation  in  particular  is  quite  common.  It  is  apt  to  alternate  with  diat- 
rhea  toward  the  close  of  the  iHsease,  or  diarrhea  may  in  the  later  stages  become 
a  persistent  and  obstinate  symptom.  Some  of  the  complicating  conditions 
have  reference  to  the  secondary  new  growths.  When,  aa  frequently  happens, 
the  liver  is  implicated,  jaundice  is  rather  common,  being  associated  with  signs 
of  hepatic  enlargement.  Indeed,  so  prominent  may  be  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  referable  to  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  Uver  as  entirely  to 
mask  the  more  or  less  hidden  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  The  mesen- 
teric and  retroperitoneal  lymph-glands  or  the  lungs  may  be  the  seat  of  secondary 
carcinoma,  which,  however,  rarely  gives  rise  to  characteristic  symptoms. 
Occasionally  the  new  growths  spread  to  the  peritoneum  (and  excite  exudatira) 
or  to  the  rectum.  Perforation  maj-  rarely  occur,  and  we  then  have  the  [hd- 
nounced  and  rapidly  supervening  symptoms  of  diffuse  peritonitis.  Fiatvbnu 
communications  between  the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon  or  the  small 
intestine — the  latter  rarely — may  also  occur.  Nervous  sympbmu  may  be 
regarded  as  complicating  conditions,  and  sometimes  hasten  the  fatal  termina- 
tion; the  patient  becomes  somnolent  or,  rarely,  even  comatose;  the  breathing 
is  difficult  and  the  respiration  deep  and  labored.  This  mode  of  termination 
I  noted  in  one  case.    Traces  of  aUmmin,  and  in  the  later  stages  tube-casts, 
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may  be  present  in  the  urine.  Indicanuria  is  a  rather  common  symptom,  while 
aoetonuria  is  seldom  seen.    Diacetie  acid  is  present  in  rare  instances. 

Latent  Forms.— The  disease  may  be  latent,  most  often  in  feeble  persons 
and  in  the  aged,  and  accidentally  discovered  on  physical  examination.  In  some 
eases  the  cachexia  furnishes  ground  for  suspicion. 

General  Course  and  Duration. — ^The  course  of  gastric  carcinoma  is 
invariably  toward  a  fatal  issue,  death  usually  taking  place  before  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  one  year. 
When  it  occurs  in  emaciated  persons  it  pursues  a  slower  course  than  when  oc- 
curring in  fleshy  individuals.  Cases  develop  only  slowly  in  old  ulcer  cases. 
The  younger  the  individual  the  more  rapid  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  are  far  less  intense  in  the  cases  in  which  food  stagnation  is  absent. 

Diagnosis. — A  positive  diagnosis  of  gastric  carcinoma  is  easily  made 
when  a  tumor  is  demonstrable.  The  history,  the  presence  of  characteristic 
symptoms,  such  as  pain,  ectasy,  coifee-ground  vomit,  deficient  motor  power 
(early) J  the  constant  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  lactic  acid  after  the  Boas  test-meal  (unfortunately  not 
an  early  feature)  and  a  constant  positive  blood  reaction  in  the  stools,  all  oc- 
curring in  persons  beyond  middle  life,  together  with  the  existence  of  progressive 
cachexia,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  in  the  absence  of  a  palpable 
new  growth.  A  putrid  smelling  tube  and  putrid  eructations  have  diagnostic 
importance,  and  Hemmeter  states  that  the  early  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach  is  possible  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  from  histologic  examination  of 
small  fragments  of  gastric  mucosa,  if  a  direct  invasion  of  the  gland-substance 
by  epithelial  cells  is  observed.  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach  in  the  late  stages 
is  usually  diagnosed  with  ease.  It  is  the  early  diagnosis,  when  operative 
procedures  may  cure  the  conditions,  that  b  of  primary  importance.  The 
case  should  be  most  carefully  studied.  The  onset  of  gastric  symptoms  in  a 
person  over  forty  previously  free  from  gastric  symptoms,  the  history  of  an 
ulcer,  evidences  of  impairment  of  motility,  repeated  finding  of  occult  blood  in 
the  stool  or  other  corroborative  laboratory  tests  are  extremely  suspicious 
symptoms.  Exploratory  laparotomy  may  be  advised  if  improvement  does  not 
follow  medical  treatment  in  suspicious  cases  within  a  few  weeks  at  most. 
Moullin  has  emphasized  the  diagnostic  value  of  direct  inspection  through  an 
incision.  Wolff  and  Junghans^  first  pointed  out  a  special  method  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  soluble  albumin  in  the  gastric  extract  and  claimed  it  to  be  of 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  carcinoma.  Smithies,  and  Friedenwald  and 
Kieffer*  confirm  this  view,  although  it  is  only  of  significance  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  signs.  Kelling's  method,'  or  the  hemolytic  serum  test, 
was  applied  by  Rosenbaum^  in  70  patients,  including  26  of  carcinoma;  he 
obtained  favorable  results.  The  Abderhalden  dialysis  method  of  serodiagnosis, 
while  not  infallible,  is  probably  useful.^  The  meiostagmin  reaction  (Ascoli) 
has  been  found  to  be  reliable  by  certain  observers.  The  glycyltryp- 
tophan  test  is  valuable  for  diagnosis  (Weinstein).  Goodman's*  modification 
of  the  Salomon  test,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  phosphates  (over  10  mg. 
per  100  c.c.)  in  the  wash-water,  is  corroborative  in  ulcerative  cases.  Falk 
and  Salomon's  salicylate  method  is  of  material  aid.'    Salomon  and  Saxl* 

>  Berliner  klin.  Wochen.,  May  29,  1911,  and  March  18,  1912;  Med.  Klinik,  March  24, 
1912. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  September,  1916,  p.  321. 

*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.^  Berlin,  Ixxx,  No.  1. 

*  Munch,  med.  Wchnschr.,  March  3,  1908. 

»  "SerodiajoiosLs  of  Cancer,"  Archiv.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  Berlin,  1914,  ciii.  No.  3,  by 
Heimann  and  Frit^h.  *  Arch./.  Verdauungskr.,  Bd.  xv,  H.  4. 

»  Deutsche  med.  Wochen.,  January  11,  1912.    » Arch.  Inter,  Med.,  October,  1912. 
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Ittve  fDond  « imction  of  neutral  sulphur  in  the  urine  very  constant  in  carnncH 
flUtoos  patients.  Smithies'  found  in  1175  cases  this  test  less  constant  than 
die  ^yt^yltiyptophan  reaction.  A  positive  sldn  reaction  is  strong  presumptife 
erideiiceofcarauioma  (Lisserand  Bloomfield).*  B.  K.  Bron-n  found  the  stools 
nnifonnly  Gnm^ositive  in  a  series  of  cases.  An  expert  roentRen-ray  examiui- 
tion  is  an  important  aid  in  the  diaf^osis.  The  roentgen  study  may  show  (Jis- 
tinct  ^teratioiiB  in  the  normal  stomach  outlines  or  there  may  be  merely  changes 
in  tberiiythmic  peristaltic  waves  to  suggest  pathologic  changes  in  the  stomach- 
iraU. 

Wfaen  malignant  degeneration  of  an  ulcer  sets  in,  pain  increases  iji  intensity 
and  may  radiate  to  the  thorax  and  back,  anorexia  develops,  hyperacidit>'  often 
gives  way  to  achlorh,^'dria,  and  hematemesis  may  occur  early  and  recur  al 
neqnent  intervals. 

IMflemattal  Diagnosig.— A  gastric  carcinoma  presenting  a  tliscernihlr 
tnaSB  is  BaUe  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cu-airized  ulcer,  for  carcinonta  of  the  panrrnu, 
vt  tlte  frawMTM  fohn,  dvodenwm.  omentum,  and  the  Ifft  lobe  of  ihr  lirrr,  as  wtJI 
as  tor  OMVrytm  of  the  abdo-minal  aorta.  The  anetirysvial  tumor,  however,  is 
Bmooth,  and  is  not  nodular,  like  the  cancerous  growth,  moreover,  it  given  rise 
to  an  expansile  impulse.  In  aneurysm  the  characteristic  cachexia  is  wanting. 
In  panereatic  earvinoma  the  tumor  is  fixed  (pwfc  infra,  p.  892).  Carcinoma  tif 
tie  tratuverte  eoh»i  and  omentum  will  be  excluded  by  the  presence  in  malignant 
disease  rf  the  stomach  of  a  chocolate-colored  appearance  of  the  vomitus. 
deficient  motility  of  the  organ,  the  permanent  absence  of  HCI,  and  persistent 
{wesence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  contents.  For  the  recognition  of  hidden 
gutric  csrcinoma  with  grave  anemia  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  444. 

Chronie  vieer  may  in  cicatrizing  give  rise  to  a  small  tumor,  followed  by 
pyloric  atenods  and  secondary  dilatation — an  exact  counterpart  of  the  coune 
at  gastric  cardmnna.  Great  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  age  of  the  palieni, 
tltepreaenceof  HCI  in  the  gastric  secretions,  the  points  of  pain  (dorsal  cpiLrnstrie 
and  localized  tenderness  with  hematemesis,  and  the  Inngor  dnriuiini  i.f  uIiit. 
Ulcer  with  tumor-like  thickening  may  show  an  excess  of  lactic  acid,  dwe  to 
associated  motor  insufficiency,  rendering  a  differential  diagnosis  exceedingly 
difficult.     Hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  also  simulated  (vide  p.  765). 

Simple  gastric  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis  are  often  confounded  with  oi^ 
a  of  the  stomach  without  palpable  tumor  {vitU  parallel  differential  taUct 
modified  slightly  from  DaCosta) : 


Cbronic  GAaTRms 

Not  confined  to  any  aae. 

More  common  in  miiicue- 

aged  or  elderly  people. 

Pain  at  the.  epigastrium 
somewhat  auginented  by 
food;  soreness  is  also 
present.  Both  are  con- 
stant, although  compar- 
atively slight. 


of    indigestio. 


GASTaic  UliCer 
May  i»cur  in  middle-Beed 

persona,  but  is  most  fre- 
quent m  young  adults, 
especially  women. 

Pain  at  the  epigBstrium 
mucb  ausmented  by 
food:  Bubeiaes  when  this 
is  dieted;  paroxysms 
of  pain,  not  lancinating; 
Btnctly  iocaliied  soreness 
to  touch  in  epi|(aatrium; 
sometimes  a  painful  spot 
over  lower  dorsal  verte- 
bra. Intermissions  in 
the  pain  arc  frequent. 

Symptoms  of  indigestion 
sometimes  very  shght. 


Gastbic  Carcinoiu 
Most  conimoa  in  eUcriy 
people;  rarely  occun  ia 
persons  undtv  tturty 
years  of  age. 
Pain  frequently  of  a  i»*- 
ating  Icind,  often  pano- 
ysmal,  not  infrequeDtlj 
severe  and  landnatinft 
but  not  of  ne«emity  ano- 
ciated  with  aoreoen.  lit- 
tle or  not  at  all  affertnl 
by  food.  Pain  tmnij 
remits;    never    intermits 


for 


Symptoms 
marked.     Anorexia;  ex- 
treme acidity  of  gtocnxk. 

'  Cenlratbl.  f.  die  Gremgeb.  der  med,  und  Chir.,  Jena,  August  30,  1811, 
•  BuH.  Johns  Hopkim  Hoipiial,  December,  1912. 
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Chronic  Gastritis 
Sometimes  vomiting. 

No  hemorrhage,  or  but  tri- 
fling hemorrhage;  at 
most  blood-8trc»&k8  in 
vomited  matter. 

Bowels  constipated. 

No  fever. 


Not  so. 

Not  much  emaciation;  no 
cachectic  appearance. 

Disease  may  be  relieved  or 
cured  *  is  often  of  very 
long  duration. 

No  tumor. 

Contents  of  stomach  al- 
most always  contain  free 
hvdrochloric  acid. 

No  lactic  or  fatty  acids  after 
the  rigid  Boas  test-meal. 

Slight  motor  disturbance. 

No  dropsy. 


Gastric  Ulcer 

Vomiting  may  be  present 
or  absent. 

Abundant  hemorrhage 

from  the  stomach  com- 
mon. Stools  may  con- 
tain blood  (tarry). 

Bowels  usually  constipa- 
ted; intermittent  occult 
blood  in  stools. 

No  fever. 


Acids  taken  increase  pain. 

Frequently  extreme  pallor 
and  debilitv,  especially 
if  preceded  by  anemia. 

Duration  uncertain;  may 
get  well,  may  nm  on 
rapidly  to  perforation; 
or  may  last  for  years. 

Rarely  a  tumor. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  excess 
in  contents  of  stomach. 

No  lactic  or  fatty  acids  after 
the  rigid  Boas  test-meal. 
Motor  function  fair. 
No  dropsy. 


Gastric  Carcinoma 

Vomiting  a  very  frequent 
symptom. 

Hemorrhage  not  very  abun- 
dant, but  frequently  oc- 
casioning conee-ground- 
looking  vomit. 

Bowels  obstinately  consti- 
pated. Occult  blood  in 
feces  continuously. 

Attacks  of  slight  fever  oc- 
cur; temperature  often 
subnormal. 

Not  so. 

Progressive  loss  of  flesh, 
and  cachexia;  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands. 

Average  duration  one  year; 
may  be  shorter,  but  sel- 
dom longer. 


Generally  a  tumor. 
No    hydrochloric    acid 
contents  of  stomach. 


m 


Lactic   acid   present   after 

Boas  test-meal. 
Early  marked  disturbance. 
Edema  of  ankles  common. 


Treatment. — ^The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  case.  Physiology  indicates  that  meat  and  meat-extracts  stimulate 
the  secretion  of  HCl,  hence  they  deserve  a  careful  trial  in  the  earlier  stages. 
If  these  fail  of  their  physiologic  effect,  however,  then  articles  of  food  that  are 
digested  and  assimilated  in  the  intestines  should  be  employed.  After  well- 
marked  evidences  of  pyloric  obstruction  appear  we  may  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  patient  by  limiting  the  diet  to  liquids,  and  by  predigesting  them  if  they 
are  not  otherwise  well  borne.  Should  the  stomach  reject  all  food,  rectal  ali- 
mentation should  be  promptly  instituted.  The  more  troublesome  s^Tnptoms 
— pain,  vomiting,  hematemesis — are  to  be  met  on  general  principles.  The 
claims  that  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  arsenic  and  other  preparations 
as  possessing  power  to  control  the  progress  of  gastric  carcinoma  await  con- 
firmation. If  dilatation  coexists,  it  is  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  found  under  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  (p.  737).  Gastric 
carcinoma  is  usually  primary  and  for  some  length  of  time  it  is  a  local  disease. 
Early  surgical  intervention,  therefore,  offers  promise  of  relief  and  even  cure. 
After  operation,  the  use  of  radium  may  be  tried  for  its  prophylactic  influence. 

Hypertrophic  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorus. — By  this  term  is  meant  pyloric 
obstruction  due  to  hypertrophy,  principally  of  the  circular  layer  of  the  muscu- 
laris,  with  hyperplasia  leading  to  secondary  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  This 
may  be  (a)  congenital;  (6)  acquired  (r.  ^.,  tuberculosis).  The  etiology  is  un- 
known, although  spasm  of  the  pylorus  has  bet»n  suggested.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  a  pyloric  tumor  may  be  palpable. 
The  resemblance  to  ulcer  with  tumor-like  thickening  and  to  xdnis  carcinomato- 
sum  may  be  striking  {ride  also  p.  7G4).  The  symptoms  of  the  congenital  form, 
according  to  Binnie,  are:  1.  Explosive,  expulsive  vomiting  with  resultant 
emaciation.  2.  Visible  ga.stric  peristalsis.  3.  Persistent  constipation.  4. 
Oliguria.  5.  Tumor,  not  always  palpable.  Roentgenology  is  valuable  for 
diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.     Medical  treatment — massage,  electricity,  lavage, 
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and  BQttspismodicfl  internally — should  be  tried^  this  failing,  pyloric  stretching 
or  other  form  of  operation  is  indicated,  A.  Bemheim'  luuds  the  use  of  (hiiisiii- 
amin,  adininistered  subcutaneously,  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  we^^ 

ftenlcn  Cirrhosis  of  Stomach.— This  is  a  rare  eondilioa  and  diiEcult 
at  diagnosis.  Sieldon  states  that  it  may  be  suspected  in  patients  presenting 
symptoms  of  boiign  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  with  contracted  stotnach.  The 
symptoms  pointing  to  it  are  long-standiug  disease,  absence  of  hematein«d<i, 
contraction  d  the  stomach,  absence  of  tumor  on  palpation,  absence  of  glandular 
or  hepatic  invc^vement,  and  general  Improvement  and  relief  of  the  stomach 
uymptaaa  tot  a  poiod  of  time  when  rectal  feeding  is  resorted  to.  The  Ire^t- 
ment  b  neoesssiily  surgical. 

Congenital  atmia  proves  rapidly  fatal,  while  the  adult  form  may  run  a 
kmg  course.  Ezc^tionally  other  forms  of  gastric  tumor  occur — lipomala, 
1  (a  total  of  56  cases — von  Graff),  fibromata,  and  q/sU. 


HEMATEMESIS 

Hematemesis  is  a  symptom,  hence  it  is  hardly  to  be  properly  classed  among 
gastric  affections. 

EtlolOCy* — ^AmoDg  the  causes  of  hematemesis  are — I.  Traumatic  injury 
to  the  stwnadi.  2.  Diseases  of  its  coats  (carcinoma,  ulcer,  miliary  aneur>-sm3, 
acute  oongestirai).  3.  A  mechanical  impeditiient  to  the  portal  drculatioD. 
4.  Vicarious  mautruation.  5.  The  hemorrhagic  dyscrasias.  more  particularly 
Banti's  disease.  6.  Esophageal  varices  in  the  course  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
may  rupture,  bleed  into  the  stomach  with  subsequent  vomiting  of  the  blood. 
7.  Adiseaseof  some  neighl>oring  organ,  such  as  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  maj' 
perforate  the  gastric  coats  and  open  it.->  vessels. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— If  the  fact  that  it  is  always  a  symptom, 
and  not  a  disease,  be  recollected,  the  importance  of  recognizing  its  causal  coo* 
dition  in  each  instance  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  manner  of  its  occur- 
rence and  the  characteristics  presented  by  the  blood  often  give  a  due  to  its 
nature  and  origin.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  the  clinical  signs  in  hematemen 
due  to  carcinoma  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach  vary  greatly,  being  almost  pccuiiar 
to  each.  This  fact  must,  however,  be  weighed  with  the  history  and  symptontt 
of  the  case  in  which  it  may  occur;  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  manner  <xily, 
can  errors  be  avoided.  A  process  of  exclusion  is  the  best  way  to  reach  a  deo- 
sion.  If  a  careful  inquiry  determines  the  absence  of  morbid  lesions  of  the  stom- 
ach, such  as  carcinoma,  ulcer,  or  chronic  gastritis,  then  the  other  organs  of  the 
abdomen,  and  more  particularly  the  liver,  roust  be  examined.  If  this  and  the 
heart  be  found  to  be  healthy,  attention  should  then  be  turned  toward  the  stito 
of  the  blood,  as  in  the  specific  fevers. 

Difleraotial  Diagnosis.— It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  source  of  the  blood 
may  be  other  than  the  stomach.  Rarely,  an  abdominal  aneurysm  bursts  into 
the  stomach;  occasionally,  too,  a  thoracic  aneurysm  opens  into  the  esophagoii 
whence  the  blood  speedily  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach.  A  careful  oo^ 
sideratlon  of  the  history  and  of  the  attending  symptoms,  together  with  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  will,  after  excluding  the  various  oot 
causing  true  gastric  hemorrhage,  lead  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  p 
ena.  Blood  coming  from  the  throai,  tontiU,  mouth,  or  the  nvpimtonr  orfam, 
including  the  nose,  is  sometimes  swallowed,  and  afterward  ejected  by  vomiting 
To  discriminate  from  this  condition  it  is  only  necessary  to  n  ' 
>  ijJ^ilait  Med.  Jovr.,  1914,  xxi,  No.  S. 
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tion  of  the  lungs  and  elicit  most  carefully  the  history.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  hysteric  females  and  malingerers  have  been  known  to  swallow  the 
blood  of  animals  and  other  dark  fluids,  and  vomit  them  subsequently.  The 
vomitus  may  resemble  dark  blood  in  appearance  when  stained  by  bile  or  iron 
or  after  a  free  indulgence  in  wine.  The  points  of  contrast  between  hematemesis 
and  hemoptysis  are  correlatively  considered  below: 


HsifATElfSSIB 

The  history  points   to  gastric,   splenic, 

hepatic,  or  cardiac  disease,  or  anemia. 
A  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  sometimes 

of  nausea  or  faintness,   precedes  the 

hemorrhage. 
The  blood  is  ejected  by  vomiting;  violent 

vomiting  may  excite  cough. 

The  blood  is  either  clotted  or  fluid  and 
dark;  it  mav  be  mingled  with  remnants 
of  food,  and  is  acid  at  times  in  reaction. 


Hemopttsib 

History  of  cough  and  other  symptoms 

points  to  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease. 
A  feeling  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in 

the  chest,  a  saline  taste,  and  a  tickling 

in  the  throat  precede  the  hemorrha^. 
The  blood  is  raised  by  coughing  or  cleanng 

of  the  throat,  thoi^^,  if  it  be  swallowed, 

vomiting  may  follow. 
The  blood  is  bri^t-red,  frothy^  in  small 

coagula,  sometimes  mixed  with  muco- 

pus,  and  alkaline  in  reaction. 


Prognosis. — Hematemesis,  except  it  be  due  to  rupture  of  an  aneurysm, 
rarely  presents  a  hopeless  prognosis.  In  cases  of  splenic  enlargement,  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  or  gastric  ulcer,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

The  treatment  has  been  detailed  in  the  discussion  of  Gastric  Ulcer. 


NEUROSES  OF  THE  STOMACH 


NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA 

(Neurasthenia  Gastrica) 

Definition. — A  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  usually  characterized  by 
regularly  (and  sometimes  irregularly)  recurring  attacks  of  gastric  disturbance 
followed  by  almost  complete  freedom  from  symptoms.  Sensory  disturbances 
of  the  stomach  are  constantly  present,  and  with  these  either  motor  or  secretory 
disturbances  or  both  may  be  associated. 

Etiology. — ^The  majority  of  cases  occur  in  highly  emotional  and  hysteric 
persons,  under  such  exciting  conditions  as  great  anxiety,  violent  passion, 
dissipation,  social  excesses,  mental  overexertion  in  business  life,  grievances, 
and  any  startling  news.  The  condition  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  healthy- 
looking,  ruddy-cheeked  adults.  It  is  more  common  in  females.  Persons 
living  amid  luxurious  surroundings  suffer  most.  Gastric  neuroses  may  be  of 
reflex  origin,  arising  from  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  Deaver^  states 
that  they  may  be  manifestations  of  disease  in  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  bile-ducts, 
or  appendix,  which  will  demand  surgical  interference. 

The  symptoms  follow  immediately  upon  the  action  of  the  exciting  cause 
and  are  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions.  In  the  ordinary  form 
the  gastric  secretions  are  often  normal,  and  the  stomach  is  found  empty 
after  a  test-meal  within  the  physiologic  time  limit.  There  is  anorexia,  which 
occasionally  alternates  with  a  voracious  appetite.  After  meals  the  patient 
complains  of  distress  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium;  eructations,  and  an 
occasional  regurgitation  of  the  acid  liquid  or  solid  contents  of  the  stomach, 
with  heartburn,  will  also  be  noted.  Vomiting  is  not  rare,  and  occurs  indepen- 
dently both  of  the  time  of  eating  and  of  the  character  of  the  food.    Gastr^' 

^  Amer,  Jour.  Med,  Sci.t  February,  1009. 
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pen.atal»is  is  sometimes  so  well  marked  as  to  be  readily  felt  and  even  vbltAt 
through  the  stomach-wall,     Kussmaul  lias  called  special  attention  to  this  syinp- 
■iaiB  (vide  pertstaltic  unreal,  p.  772).      The  increased  peristaltic  wave: 
CooinKi  gnrgh'ng  sounds  that  are  a.  source  of  annoyance. 

The  physical  examination  sometimes  reveals  abdominal  distention  i 
hyperesthesia  of  the  surface,  but  no  localized  tenderness,  pressure  with  t 
broad  hand  usually  uiTording  relief  from  pain.  AVrroiu  pkenomma  afmys 
exist,  and  their  correct  interpretation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in '  the 
diagaosls.  Neurasthenic  and  hysteric  manifestations  are  commonly  associated. 
'The  mental  condition  is  unstable  and  illy  regulate*!,  and  this  fact  fumishrs 
'ft  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  etiolopc  factors.  The 
Igeneralhealthisinniany  instances  not  noticeably  impaired;  but  in  those  subject 
to  frequent  vomiting  and  complete  anorexia,  the  general  nutrition  suffers 
Considerably. 

Complications. — The  bowels  are  often  constipated,  distended  mtfa  bu, 
and  may  be  the  seat  of  an  abnormal  peristalsis.  The  course  of  nerxous  J|j»- 
pepsia  is  chronic,  and  it  may  terminate  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 

Nervous  dyspepnia  with  hypochondriasis  forms  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
I  hypochondriasis  may  sustain  a  causal  relation;  it  may,  however,  be  secondary 
to  the  gastric  disturbances.  It  is  apt  to  be  marked  after  the  gastric  symptoms 
have  lasted  a  long  time.  Tlie  symptoms  other  than  the  nervous  ar*  similar 
to  those  described  ubo\'e. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  following  points:  (a)  The  etiolo^c  factors. 
Here  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  particular  ciiusalive  influence  that  pro- 
duces the  gastric  symptoms,  taking  also  into  consideration  any  well-reeogni««I 
predisposing  causes.  (6)  The  course  of  the  complaint  and  the  absence  of  aome 
OS  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  that  would  point  positively  to  anatomic 
lesions  of  the  stomach.  When  there  is  a  catarrhal  process,  the  symptoms  be- 
come more  pronounced  immediately  after  taking  food  than  in  neurasthenia 
gastrica.  The  influence  of  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  substances  upon  sym- 
pathetic dyspepsia  is  often  to  relieve,  or  is  of  neutral  effect,  whereas  in  catarrhal 
indigestion  it  decidedly  aggravates  the  condition.  The  dull  pain  aiUx  eating 
and  the  tenderness  on  pressure  are  more  marked  in  the  catarrhal  variety,  and 
the  stomach  contains  large  amounts  of  mucus.  The  symptoins  of  the  latter 
do  not  intermit,  as  in  nervous  dyspepsia,  but  are  more  constant-  Tbe  analysis 
of  the  stomach  contents  obtained  after  a  test-breakfast  shows  digestion  to  be 
normal  as  to  time  and  chemisni,  although  rarely  any  secretory  abnormality 
may  be  present.  The  motor  function  may  be  either  reduced  or  increased,  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  b  normal. 

Prognosis. — If  there  be  an  absence  of  an  inherited  predisposition,  and  if 
the  cause  is  removable,  complete  recovery  may  be  prognosticated.  In  a 
neurotic  constitution,  however,  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  very  strong. 
The  most  unpromising  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cause  is  irreinovable,  though 
as  to  life  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

Treatment. — Every  causal  factor  must  be  recognized  and  mitigated  or 
removed.  The  dietary  should  be  generous  and  composed  of  hi^ily  nutri- 
tious articles  of  food,  and  to  convince  the  patient  that  hia  stomadi  is  ca|H 
able  of  digesting  a  full  meal  is  the  physician's  first  duty.  So  soon  as  the 
patient  realizes  the  truth  in  reference  to  his  digestive  capacity  his  sufferinp 
are  largely  at  an  end.  The  nervous  system  demands  especial  attentioo, 
and  the  internal  treatment  of  the  stomach  is  merely  placeboic.  Nerve  tonica 
combined  with  nerve  stimulants  are  serviceable. 

A  change  of  air  from  the  city  to  the  country,  the  mountains,  or  the  sea- 
coast  is  usually  followed  by  improvement.     In  some  manner  tbe  patient  most 
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be  extritated  from  the  old  surroundings  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
disease  was  started  and  has  continued.  Sea  air  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
serviceable  than  mountain  air  in  these  cases,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  an  axiom 
in  climatic  therapeutics  that  the  latter  confers  more  lasting  benefits  than  the 
former.  These  patients  are  often  averse  to  taking  exercise,  but  this  sanitary 
measure  should  be  insisted  upon.  Cold  sponging  of  the  surface,  followed  by 
friction  to  the  skin,  should  be  practised  daily  for  its  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Occasional  lavage,  hot  and  cold  douches,  electricity  (intra-  and 
extragastric),  and  gastric  massage  may  all  be  tried.  In  highly  neurotic  and 
hysteric  females  the  S.  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  is  often  attended  with  good 
results.  The  hypochondriac  form  is  often  intractable.  Strychnin,  however, 
if  perseveringly  used,  and  if  coupled  with  a  change  of  air,  often  proves  bene- 
ficial. One  of  the  most  obstinate  examples  of  this  nature  that  I  have  seen 
occurred  in  a  retired  merchant  living  in  Philadelphia.  This  man  was  finally 
cured  in  consequence  of  his  own  suggestion,  resulting  in  his  removal  to  the 
country  and  engaging  in  farming. 


SPECIAL   FORMS   OF  GASTRIC   NEUROSES    CHARA 

BY  MARKED  AND  PECULIAR  ANOMALIES  OF  SENSATION, 
MOTILITY,  AND  SECRETION. 


NEUROSES  OF  SECRETION 

HyPERCHLORHTDRIA 

(Hyperacidity) 

Definition. — An  augmentation  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  stomach 
during  the  digestive  period,  resulting  in  excess  of  HCl. 

Etiology. — Hyperacidity  is  common  during  digestion,  and  is  usually 
due  to  the  causative  influences  mentioned  under  Nervous  Dyspepsia  (grief, 
great  anxiety,  mental  overtaxation).  The  disease  is  common  among  the 
professional  classes  (male  sex)  and  in  the  young.  Highly  seasoned  foods  and 
alcoholic  intoxicants  may  occasion  the  condition.  Lichty  emphasizes  organic 
disease  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  as  a  cause,  while  chronic  appendicitis 
or  some  other  chronic  inflammatory  intra-abdominal  lesion  is  a  well-recognized 
cause. 

Symptoms. — Hyperchlorhydria  may  l)e  continiious,  though  more  often 
it  is  discontinuous  and  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  After  the  periodic 
form  has  lasted  a  long  time  it  may  gradually  become  a  permanent  condition. 
The  patient  first  complains  of  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium  one  or  two  hours 
after  meals.  Later,  this  amounts  to  pain,  and  follows  every  meal  after  a  like 
interval.  The  duration  of  the  pain  Ls  from  one  to  three  hours.  Acid  eructations 
are  frequently  noted.  The  increase  of  hydrochloric  acid  interferes  with  the 
digestion  of  starches,  and  thus  tends  to  increase  the  pain.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  a  diet  composed  of  albuminoids  often  affords  relief,  and  the  salts 
of  the  alkalies  also  ease  the  pain.  Associated  nervous  symptoms  (headache, 
dizziness)  are  often  observed,  though  the  Innlily  nutrition  is  usually  well  main- 
tained. PaliHiiion  of  the  epigastrium  may  .show  a  difTustnl  tenderness.  Evidences 
of  moilerate  gastrectasis  may  lx»  detectable.  The  amylolytic  power  of  the 
stomach  is  uninfluenced  as  a  rule. 

Diagnosis. — ^l^hough  the  diagnosis  of  hyperacidity  is  made  prolmble  by 
the  above  symptoms  it  is  rendered  certain  only  by  a  repeated  analysis  of  the 
49 
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_  contentB.  The  findings,  aoootdiDg  to  Euihoni»  aie:  (1)  Cki 
jf  A»  atomadi  in  the  fasting  conditicm  the  organ  contains  only  s  tew  cobie 
tWitiaetEfs  of  juice;  (2)  one  li^ur  after  Ewakl's  testpfatcakfast  the  hypciaddity 
m  increased,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  free  HCl  present  and  thm  is  an  as- 
aociated  hypersecretion.  To  make  a  decisive  diagnoms  the  ffiaminatiop  Jwld 
be  made  every  ten  minutes  by  means  of  the  duodenal  tube,  as  the  heji^of  the 
acidity  may  be  reached  before  or  long  after  the  theoretic  heig|it  of  digertioo.^ 
Thus  Behfuss  has  shown  that  there  may  be  three  types  of  secretary  oarvci 
nonnaOy,  vis.:  the  isosecretoiy,  the  hyperaecretoiy,  and  the  hypoeecretoqr, 
depending  on  the  rapidity  of  add  secretion,  hei^t  <rf  acidity,  and  coatimiatiaa 
of  acid  crest  to  the  end  of  the  limit  of  digesticm. 

OaiMe  uleer  must  be  eliminated.  In  this  disease  hyperaddily  oocnn^ 
but  the  pain  is  aggravated  inmiedtatdy  after  eating,  and  is  not  rdieved  by 
albuminous  food  nor  by  large  doses  cS  alkalies,  as  in  hyperchkniiydria  oif 
nervous  genesis.  In  ulccar,  moreover,  the  pain  often  leads  to  vomiting  and 
severe,  painful  attacks  frequently  occur  at  m^t. 

Gastrosueeorrbea  {Reiehmann);  Gailroiynsia  (Bo89baek).—Jn  this  affe^* 
tion  there  is  an  increase  of  hydrochkmc  add,  either  constantly  or  intermittent, 
when  no  food  is  present.  An  epigattne  gnawing  pim  and  nausea  appear  m 
the  full  bloom  of  health.  The  nausea  soon  results  m  the  wmUmg  of  enormoui 
quantities  of  gastric  contents.  The  appetiU  is  lost,  but  the  thirst  is  excessive^ 
and  the  amount  of  drink  taken  and  of  lK|uid  vomited  are  proportionaL  During 
the  ni^t  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  the  patient  ^ominodly  vomits  large 
amounts  of  a  dear  or  bUe-tinted  liquid  contaming  hydrochloric  add  and  the 
gastric  ferments  in  excess.  Thb  may  be  followed  by  persisteiit  vomitiiig^ 
attmded  with  much  retching.  After  a  li^Me  of  a  few:  hours  the  ejection  of  a 
Itfge  quantity  of  highly  add  liquid  may  be  repeated.  The  pain  oftoi  becomes 
intense,  headache  is  common,  and  a  tendency  to  collapse  is  usuidly  marked. 
The  attacks  last,  as  a  rule,  about  two  or  three  days,  when  they  quite  abruptly 

KVe  place  to  apparent  good  health.  Recurrence  at  the  end  of  periods  ranging 
[>m  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  more  are  common.  A  physiologic  form  has  been 
advanced. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  upon  the  presence  of  the  cause  (a  violent  psychic 
s(hock),  the  clinical  symptoms  and  course,  as  well  as  upon  the  results  of  oft- 
repeated  analyses  of  the  vomitus.  Gastric  ulcer  and  certain  organic  spinal  and 
rrrebral  nervous  affections,  in  which  there  is  excessive  gastric  secretion,  must 
1)0  excluded  before  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

Qastrosuccorrhea  Continua  Chronica. — Reiehmann  first  described  a  con- 
dition characterized  by  a  constant  hypersecretion  of  gastric  jtdce  either  in  the 
alutence  or  presence  of  food.  (Hawk  and  Rehfuss  have  shown  that  normally 
there  may  be  present  in  the  fasting  stomach  from  30-120  c.c.  of  gastric  contents, 
usually  containing  bile  and  tr>7)sin,  regurgitated  from  the  duodenum;  the  free 
and  total  acidity  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  and  26  to  50  per  cent,  respect- 
ively). The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  hyperacidity ,  but  tend  to 
l>iH*ome  continuous,  so  that  the  vomiting  finally  becomes  a  daily  occurrence.  In 
the  fasting  state  a  highly  acid  secretion  that  contains  no  food-pMUticles  flows 
through  the  stomach-tube.  Albuminoids  are  rapidly  and  starches  slowly 
digested.  The  disease  is  quite  rare,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  or- 
gtinic  diseases  to  which  continuous  gastric  succorrhea  may  be  secondary*  and 
upon  which  it  is  dependent.  Schreiber,  Boas,  and  others  believe  that  this  is 
ahnost  always  a  symptom  of  gastric  atony  or  gastric  ulcer. 

Larval  Superacidity. — This  variety  arises  early  in  the  period  of  digestion; 
the  amount  of  gastric  contents  after  the  test-meal  is  large,  and  consists  mainly 

^  See  papers  of  Hawk,  Rehfuss,  and  their  co-workers. 
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of  a  watery  secretion  with  low  specific  gravity  and  with  a  normal  acidity. 
Leube  has  described  a  neurosis  with  constant  subaddity  of  the  secretion. 

Gastromyxorrhea. — ^The  fasting  stomach  often  contains  small  quantities 
of  mucus  (5  c.c),  but  when  above  25  c.c.  Cuttuer  considers  it  pathologic  and 
terms  the  conditon  gastromyxorrhea.  It  seems  to  be  largely  of  nervous  origin. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease,  the  intermittent  and  the  continuous.  In 
the  first,  the  attacks  develop  suddenly  with  severe  headache,  pain,  and  vomiting, 
and  after  a  period  varying  from  one  to  five  days  the  attack  suddenly  ceases 
(Friedenwald).  The  other  type  is  usually  discovered  in  examination  for 
chronic  catarrh.  The  treatment  is  symptomatic,  although  lavage  is  of  service 
in  the  acute  form.  The  neurotic  tendency  must  be  combated  during  the  inter- 
vab. 

Aehylia  Qastiica  {Einhom), — The  suspension  of  the  gastric  secretions  may 
result  either  from  gastric  atrophy  (common)  or  from  a  nervous  derangement 
of  secretion.  The  condition  has  been  mistaken  for  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 
Lactic  acid,  however,  is  not  present  in  excess.  Eosinophil  cells  generally 
occur  in  the  gastric  juice.  Skray  found  in  cases  of  simple  aehylia  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  appeared  in  the  stomach  contents  after  meat  was  added  to  the 
test-breakfast,  while  in  carcinoma  it  remained  absent.  Functional  aehylia  of 
the  stomach  and  pancreas  may  occur  together  (Orloff).  Aehylia  gastrica 
may  cause  chronic  lienteric  diarrhea  (A.  A.  Jones). 

The  prognosis  in  the  foregoing  affections  is  not  bad  as  to  life,  and  not 
infrequently  a  cure,  even,  can  be  effected. 

Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  differs  according  to  different  ob- 
servers. Einhom  advises  three  large  and  two  small  meals,  composed  principally 
of  nitrogenous  articles,  daily.  Physiology,  however,  teaches  that  when  milk, 
bread,  fats,  and  starchy  substances  are  taken,  the  amount  of  HCl  secreted  is 
small,  hence  the  proper  causal  treatment  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  proteins. 
Acids,  tobacco,  and  spirits — substances  that  excite  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
— must  be  excluded.  The  medicinal  treatment  should,  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  general  neurotic  condition,  consist  of  full  doses  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
sodium  citrate.  In  some  cases  more  active  alkalies  than  sodium  bicarbonate 
may  be  needful — e.  g.,  magnesium  and  sodium  salicylate,  aluminum  silicate 
(3ss-j  ad  aqua  5iij  a.  c),  either  separately  or  in  combination.  Belladonna 
reduces  acidity  and  may  be  combined  with  the  alkalies.  Lavage  daily,  before 
the  chief  meal,  is  beneficial  and  may  be  combined  with  a  salt-free  diet.  Lemoine 
advises  hydrotherapy  and  rest  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system. 

NEUROSES  OF  MOTILITY 

INCREASED  PERISTALSIS  OF  THE  STOfilACH 

(a)  Belching  and  Eruetatlons. — These  may  be  of  nervous  origin  and  are 
met  with  generally  in  hysteric  subjects,  and  less  frequently  in  neurasthenics. 
The  air  is  swallowed,  and  then  expelled  with  more  or  less  noise,  owing  to  an 
increased  contractility  of  the  stomach.  The  gas  is  odorless,  and  differs  in  this 
point  from  the  gases  of  fermentative  dyspepsia.  Epigastric  distress  and  disten- 
tion often  arise,  and  certain  nervous  phenomena,  as  anxiety  or  palpitation, 
may  coexist.  In  hysteric  subjects  the  belching  may  be  from  the  esophagus  alone. 

(6)  Pyrosis  means  regurgitation  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach. 

(c)  Rumination  {Merycism). — A  rare  affection  in  which  the  food  is  regurgi- 
tated into  the  mouth,  the  cud  chewed,  and  again  swallowed  after  the  fashion 
of  ruminants. 

(d)  Nenrons  Vomitiiig. — This  is  a  reflex  neurosis  that  may  affect  persons 
of  any  age,  though  most  frequently  it  is  seen  in  adult  females  with  an  hysteric 
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gastnc  contents.  The  findings,  according  to  Einhom,  are:  (1)  On  examination 
of  the  stomach  in  the  fasting  condition  the  organ  contains  only  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  juice;  (2)  one  hour  after  Ewald's  test-breakfast  the  hyperacidity 
is  increased,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  free  HCl  present  and  there  is  an  as- 
sociated hypersecretion.  To  make  a  decisive  diagnosis  the  examination  should 
be  made  every  ten  minutes  by  means  of  the  duodenal  tube,  as  the  height  of  die 
acidity  may  be  reached  before  or  long  after  the  theoretic  height  of  digestion.^ 
Thus  Rehfuss  has  shown  that  there  may  be  three  types  of  secretorj'^  curves 
normally,  viz.:  the  isosecretory,  the  hypersecretory,  and  the  h^'posecretory, 
depending  on  the  rapidity  of  acid  secretion,  height  of  acidity,  and  continuation 
of  acid  crest  to  the  end  of  the  limit  of  digestion. 

Qastrie  uleer  must  be  eliminated.  In  this  disease  hyperacidity  occurs, 
but  the  pain  is  aggravated  immediately  after  eating,  and  is  not  relieved  by 
albuminous  food  nor  by  large  doses  of  alkalies,  as  in  hyperchlorhydria  of 
nervous  genesis.  In  ulcer,  moreover,  the  pain  often  leads  to  vomiting,  and 
severe,  painful  attacks  frequently  occur  at  night. 

Gastrosaeeorrhea  (Reichmann);  Gastrozsmsis  (Rossbach). — In  this  affec- 
tion there  is  an  increase  of  hydrochloric  acid,  either  constantly  or  intermittently, 
when  no  food  is  present.  An  epigastric  gnawing  pain  and  nausea  appear  in 
the  full  bloom  of  health.  The  nausea  soon  results  in  the  vomiting  of  enormous 
quantities  of  gastric  contents.  The  appetite  is  lost,  but  the  thirst  is  excessive, 
and  the  amount  of  drink  taken  and  of  liquid  vomited  are  proportional.  During 
the  night  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  the  patient  commonly  vomits  large 
amounts  of  a  clear  or  bile-tinted  liquid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
gastric  ferments  in  excess.  This  may  be  followed  by  persistent  vomiting, 
attended  with  much  retching.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  ejection  of  a 
large  quantity  of  highly  acid  liquid  may  be  repeated.  The  pain  often  becomes 
intense,  headache  is  common,  and  a  tendency  to  collapse  is  usually  marked. 
The  attacks  last,  as  a  rule,  about  two  or  three  days,  when  they  quite  abruptly 
give  place  to  apparent  good  health.  Recurrence  at  the  end  of  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  more  are  common.  A  physiologic  form  has  been 
advanced. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  upK)n  the  presence  of  the  cause  (a  \iolent  psychic 
shock),  the  clinical  symptoms  and  course,  as  well  as  upon  the  results  of  oft- 
repeated  analyses  of  the  vomitus.  Gastric  ulcer  and  certain  organic  spinal  and 
cerebral  nervous  affections,  in  which  there  is  excessive  gastric  secretion,  must 
be  excluded  before  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

Gastrosuccorrhea  Continua  Chronica. — Reichmann  first  described  a  con- 
dition characterized  by  a  constant  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  either  in  the 
absence  or  presence  of  food.  (Hawk  and  Rehfuss  have  shown  that  normally 
there  may  be  present  in  the  fasting  stomach  from  30-120  c.c.  of  gastric  contents, 
usually  containing  bile  and  trypsin,  regurgitated  from  the  duodenum;  the  free 
and  total  acidity  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  and  26  to  50  j)ercent.  respect- 
ively). The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  hyperacidity,  but  tend  to 
become  continuous,  so  that  the  vomiting  finally  becomes  a  daily  occurrence.  In 
the  fasting  state  a  highly  acid  secretion  that  contains  no  food-particles  flows 
through  the  stomach-tube.  Albuminoids  are  rapidly  and  starches  slowly 
digested.  The  disease  is  quite  rare,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  or- 
ganic diseases  to  which  continuous  gastric  succorrhea  may  be  secondao'  •■dj 
upon  which  it  is  dependent.  Schreiber,  Boas,  and  others  believe  that 
almost  always  a  symptom  of  gastric  atony  or  gastric  ulcer. 

Larval  Superacidity. — This  variety  arises  early  in  the  period  of  ^ 
the  amount  of  gastric  contents  after  the  test-meal  is  large,  and  cor 

*  See  papers  of  Hawk,  Rehfuss,  and  their  co-worker" 
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Treatment. — ^The  diet  is  to  be  regulated  as  in  chronic  gastritis  with 
dilatation.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  restrict  the  solids  to  any  marked  extent, 
but  the  quantity  of  fluids  should  be  lessened.  The  patient  must  be  taught 
to  eat  slowly  and  masticate  thoroughly.  His  hygienic  standard  of  living 
must  be  high,  and  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  overuse  his  mental  faculties. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  and  cold  baths,  properly  regulated,  are  potent  for  good. 
Of  medicines,  strychnin  stands  first,  and  I  have  found  the  following  formula  of 
great  service: 

H.    Tr.  nuc.  vomicae,  f  5iiss  (10.0) ; 

Inf.  gentian.  q.  s.  ad  fjiv  (120.0). — ^M. 

Sig.  5ij  (8.0)  three  times  daily. 

Electricity  is  indicated,  and  intragastric  faradization  has  given  excellent 
results.  The  constipation  is  to  be  overcome  by  an  appropriate  dietary  (green 
vegetables,  graham  bread,  an  abundance  of  fruit).  There  is  an  advantage 
in  assuming  the  right  lateral  position,  which  hastens  evacuation.  Lavage 
deserves  a  prudent  trial. 

NEUROSES  OF  SENSATION 

CARDIALGIA 
(Gastralgia;  Gaatrodynia) 

Definition. — Severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  epigastrium  in  the  absence 
of  gastric  lesions.  There  are  two  other  forms  of  this  disease  that  are  clinically 
identical  with  nervous  gastralgia,  the  one  occurring  in  ulcer  and  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  other  in  certain  chronic  nervous  diseases,  forming  the 
so-called  gastric  crises. 

Etiology. — ^The  subjects  are  often  hereditarily  predisposed  to  neuroses 
of  other  types.  Such  conditions  as  anemia,  exhaustion  from  repeated  hemor- 
rhages, and  syphilis  exert  a  predisposing  influence.  The  female  sex  is  more 
liable  than  the  male,  and  in  the  former  it  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  dis- 
turbances of  the  menstrual  function  or  quite  frequently  upon  hysteric  condi- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  excited  by  reflex  irritation,  by  deep  grief,  worry,  and 
great  anxiety.  Hypochondriasis  and  hyperacidity  are  also  among  its  frequent 
causes. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  sudden  in  their  onset  as  a  rule,  and  quite  character- 
istic. Occasionally  the  attack  is  preceded  by  anorexia,  or  it  may  begin  with  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  distention  in  the  epigastrium,  lasting  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  any  event,  the  onset  of  the  attack  proper  is  marked  by  agonizing  pains  in 
the  epigastrium,  that  dart  through  to  the  back,  and  at  times  also  pass  around 
the  lower  ribs.  The  seizure  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two,  and 
terminates  with  eructations  of  gas,  or,  less  frequently,  with  vomiting.  From 
the  nature  of  the  causative  factors  it  is  ob\ious  that  the  gastralgic  seizures 
are  in  nowise  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  food  taken;  hence  the  fact 
that  they  occur  more  frequently  when  the  stomach  is  empty  need  occasion 
no  surprise.  Firm  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  relieves  the  pain.  Nervous 
phcnoviena,  varying  with  the  etiology  of  individual  cases,  are  constant  at- 
tendants, but  cannot  be  detailed  here.  A  distinct  clinical  variety  is  found 
associated  with  that  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia  in  which  an  excess  of  HCl  is 
secreted  {ride  Hj-peracidity) ;  this  occurs  at  varying  intervals.  Many  functional 
nervous  disturbances  are  thus  subject  to  the  law  of  ptTiodicity.  I  Wlieve  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  are  caused  by  malaria,  since  I  have  met  with 
two  such  cases  in  a  malarial  district,  l)oth  of  which  yielded  readily  to  quinin. 
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The  disease  took  on  a  desultory,  periodic  character,  and  was  associated  with 
other  malarial  sjmptoms. 

Diagnosis.— The  history,  the  absence  of  any  local  causes,  the  ™Iml. 
spasmodic  attacks  of  pain,  that  cease  abruptly,  and  their  occurrence  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  will  enable  the  clinician  to  render  a  positive  diagnosis  tn 
most  instances.  The  gastric  crises  that  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  closely 
resemble  gastralgia  and  must  be  excluded.  Gastralgia  may  be  simulated  by 
cholelithiasis  [q.  r.).  To  discriminate  this  condition  from  gastru:  uterr  a 
difficult,  but  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  differential  points  in  the  description 
of  the  latter  disease  (vitic  p.  756). 

Prognosis. — This  depends  entirely  upon  the  causal  condition.  The 
disea.se  itself  has  no  intrinsic  fatal  tendency. 

Treatment.— This  is  to  W  subdivided  into:  (a)  the  treatment  of  the 
attack:  (b)  the  management  of  the  intervals  between  the  seizures.  The  pain 
is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  intense  to  demand  morphin,  which  is  best  administeml 
hypodermicflUy  in  combination  with  atropin.  This  should  not,  howexTr,  be 
given  if  an  idiosyncrasy  exist.  In  mild  attacks  the  constant  or  the  faradic 
current  often  affords  prompt  relief.  Under  these  circumstances  counterirrita- 
tion,  together  with  the  internal  use  of  Hoffman's  anodyne  or  chloroform  in 
small  doses,  may  relieve  the  pain. 

(b)  The  Management  of  the  Iniermis. — Here  the  physician's  efforts  should 
be  directed  tn  the  detection  of  the  causes  and  their  removal  by  appropriate 
means.  In  hysteric  females  J  have  obtained  good  results  from  the  proloQgnl 
use  of  valerianates,  combining  with  them  iron  and  arsenic,  thus: 

It.    Ferri  arsenatis,  gr.  ij       (0.13); 

Zinci  valeratis,  gr.  xviij  (1.20); 

Quininfe  valeratis,  gr.  sxx    (2.00). 

M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  xviij. 

Sig.  One  after  each  meal. 

A  change  of  air  is  often  highly  serviceable,  and  should  be  advised  wbm- 
ever  financial  considerations  permit.  These  patients  are  constantly  in  a  took 
or  less  exhausted,  anemic,  and  run-down  condition,  and  a  tonic  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  always  indicated  to  overcome  the  primary  cause.  In  the  int^^ids 
between  the  attacks  digestion,  as  before  stated,  proceeds  normally,  and  the 
stomach,  therefore,  requires  no  treatment.  Constipation,  if  present,  is  a 
condition  demanding  relief  not,  however,  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  but  by 
such  means  as  massage,  a  suitable  diet,  enemata,  or  laxative  suppositories. 
The  physician  must  carefully  regulate  the  sanitary  particulars  of  the  patient's 
daily  life. 

HYPEHESTHBSIA  OF  IKE  STOHACH 

This  is  met  with  in  functional  and  organic  diseases,  as  well  as  in  chronic 
gastric  catarrh  and  other  affections  of  the  stomach.  Agdn,  it  may  occur 
as  a  neurosis,  most  frequently  in  chlorotic  girls  and  women.  There  is  an  in- 
creased gastric  sensibility,  so  that  the  mildest  irritant  produces  painful  »mta- 
tions  that  may  be  either  gnawing  or  burning  in  character.  A  feeling  of  fubiess 
and  nausea  are  among  the  common  features  of  the  complaint.  YooA  and 
certain  articles  that  are  not  easily  digestible  may  afford  relief,  and,  oppositely, 
fasting  or  restriction  of  diet  may  aggravate  the  condition.  The  complaint, 
however,  is  often  aggravated  during  digestion,  particularly  after  excessive 
indulgence  in  certain  kinds  of  food  (crabs,  lobsters,  oystCTS,  strsTbenies). 
Cutaneous  symptoms,  as  erythema  and  urticaria,  may  appear.     Bypochim- 
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dricaiSf  neurasthenia,  and  hystcfria  are  often  associated.    The  above  symptoms 
are  dependent  upon  an  individual  idiosyncrasy. 

Treatment. — At  first  a  restriction  of  the  diet  to  soft  and  liquid  articles 
should  be  tried,  and  later  a  cautious  return  to  solid  food  is  to  be  made.  Of 
medicaments,  the  bromids,  given  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  have  given 
the  best  results  in  my  own  hands.  For  the  chlorotic  type  iron  in  the  form  of 
Blaud's  pill,  in  ascending  doses,  is  the  best  treatment. 

ANOREXIA 

This  consists  merely  in  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  occurs  in  many  organic 
gastric  disorders.  It  may  also  be  a  primary  gastric  neurosis,  the  latter  being 
often  associated  with  gastric  hyperesthesia.  Anorexia  sometimes  leads  to  a 
repugnance  to  food  and  a  degree  of  abstinence  that  may  induce  grave  nutritional 
disturbance.  Among  exciting  causes  mental  shock  of  any  sort  ranks  first. 
The  recognition  of  anorexia  as  a  neurosis  of  the  stomach  is  difficult  after  the 
general  nutrition  has  become  seriously  impaired.  Chronic  dyspepsia,  phthisis, 
and  other  diseases  associated  with  emaciation  and  debility  must  be  excluded 
before  the  diagnosis  is  established. 


(Excessive  Appetite) 

This  may  either  be  symptomatic  of  other  affections  (e.  g.,  diabetes  mellitus); 
may  be  a  gastric  neurosb;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  hypersecretion,  as  in  gastric 
ulcer.  It  may  also  be  paroxysmal  (bulimia).  The  patient  complains  of  burn- 
ing sensations  in  the  epigastric  region  and  of  an  insatiable  hunger.  The 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  are  often  in  association.  The  local 
and  general  symptoms  are  relieved  by  food.  It  may  also  accompany  affections 
of  the  brain,  exophthalmos,  and  migraine.  In  bulimia  the  abnormal  sensation  of 
hunger  may  come  on  at  any  hour,  even  immediately  after  abundant  food 
has  been  taken.  When  the  morbid  sensation  of  hunger  develops  more  gradually 
and  some  time  after  meals  it  is  spoken  of  as  polyphagia. 

Pica  b  the  term  applied  to  the  craving  for  substances  not  used  as  food 
(slate-pencils,  dirt,  chalk). 

Malacia  represents  the  desire  for  highly  spiced  dishes  (mustard,  salads, 
pickles,  fruits). 

The  above  conditions  are  met  with  in  neurasthenia,  chronic  gastric  afiPec- 
tions,  and  chlorosis. 


VIIL    DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

MEraODS  OF  DIAGNOSIS 

Examination  of  the  Feces.— Although  the  results  are  in  some  cases 
unsatisfactory-,  an  examination  of  the  feces  should  not  be  neglected,  especially 
in  the  more  serious  affections  of  the  intestine.  This  embraces:  (a)  a  macro- 
scopic; (6)  a  microscopic;  (c)  a  chemical,  and  [d)  a  bacteriologic  examination. 

(a)  The  macroscopic  appearances  often  suffice.  A  thorough  inspection  of 
the  stools  furnishes  valuable  points  in  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
coarse  parasites,  fragments  of  tumor,  foreign  bodies,  concretions,  blood,  bile, 
fat,  pus,  mucus,  undigested  meat,  and  the  like. 

The  shape,  color,  and  consistence  of  the  stools  must  be  noted,  and  it  is 
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to  be  remembered  that  in  these  particulars,  as  well  as  re^rds  their  frrqueiicy, 
they  exhibit  a  considerable  range  of  normal  \'ariations,  according  to  individual 
preuliarities,  the  character  of  foot!  taken,  and  so  on.     It  Is  to  bo  recollctrd  that 
I   nornial  stools  contain  fat  in  varying  amounts,  for  the  reason  that  onl.y  a  liiniied 
,    quantity  can  be  emulsified  and  taken  up  from  the  intestine.     The  nak«l  r;-p 
I   amy,  at  times,  detect  its  presence  from  the  "peculiar  silvery  appeannce" 
of  the  feces.     Fat  in  the  stools  (atratonhea)  is  often  pathologic,  and  IJie  !wpanil« 
ftfTeclions  in  which  it  is  met  with  will  be  considered  hereafter.     The  dejecta 
present  a  shining,  tallowy  appearance,  either  throughout  or  in  circumscrilied 
Spots.     Again,  the  fat  may  occur  in  the  form  of  oil  floating  on  tlie  surface  (if 
liquid  stools.    Mucus  is  also  visible,  either  as  sliniy  or  jelly-like  masses,  or  u 
shreds    and   granules    (sago-^ains).     Diarrheal   stools  should    be    cxamioMl 
macroscopically  with  great  care  for  gross  admixtures  (flakes  of  casein,  liits  iif 
I    meat,  etc.).     Constipatinnal  dejections  often  assiune  a  rounded  form  {*hrrp'i 
dung)  on  account  of  their  delay  ■"  '^'  '      :e  bowel.     They  may  attain  to  ihe 
size  of  an  orange,  and  may  be,  'rely,  enveloped  in  mucus  or  blood 

streaked.     Their  color  is  dark.     _.  er  hand,  the  stools  may  be  colorless 

in  cases  in  which  the  bile-ducts  are  c  ded;  these  usually  contain  a  largt 
proportion  of  fat,  though  not  invariably,  rhe  effect  of  certain  drugs  upon  the 
color  of  the  stools  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  When  blood  Ls  intimately  mingled 
with  the  feces  they  have  a  reddish,  dark-  or  blackish-brown  (tarrj)  color, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  allowed  for  decomposition  in  tht  intes- 
tine. Blood,  either  clotted  or  fluid,  may  also  Ije  passed  in  a  pure  state.  Its 
source  is  usually  the  lower  bowel,  though  when  peristalsis  is  augmented,  it 
may  come  from  the  small  intestine,  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Pus  may  occasionally 
be  recognized  macroscopically.  From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  it  is  most 
'  important  to  examine  for  biliary  concretions  in  doubtful  abdominal  colic. 
"For  the  detection  of  small  concretions  the  stools  should  be  parsed  through 
a  sieve"  (Ewald). 

(6)  MicTweopU)  Examinaiion. — Diarrheal  stoola  can  be  ezanuned  as  <& 
charged,  but  to  solid  and  mushy  dejections  normal  salt  solution  or  distiUed 
water  should  be  added  and  all  hard  masses  thoroughly  broken  up.  Different 
portions  of  the  stools  are  to  be  selected  for  microscopic  examination.  Mienh 
acopicaUy  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  eggs  of  parasites,  pus,  blood,  protoioa, 
mucus  in  the  form  of  shining,  vitreous,  homogeneous,  or  wUtish  maaaes;  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  latter  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  various  crystals,  and 
intestinal  epithelium  may  be  seen.  Remnants  of  vegetable  food  may  simulate 
mucous  islets,  but  the  former  strike  a  blue  color  on  the  application  of  Lugol's 
solution.  Microscopically,  diarrheal  stools  show  undigested  musde^hers, 
fat-crystals,  vegetable  cells,  starchy  granules,  and  innumerable  bacteria. 
Von  I^ersum'  advocates  the  sedimentation  process  until  the  sediment  finally 
contains  most  of  the  meat-fiber,  and  that  the  nuclei  he  then  stained  and 
examined  to  estimate  the  degree  of  pancreatic  digestion.  Undissolved  starch 
in  even  moderate  quantity  points  to  catarrhal  enteritis  of  the  small  intestine. 
On  microscopic  examination  of  the  dejections  in  constipation  we  find  "a  copious 
detritus  of  brown  or  black  color,  usually  numerous  colorless  or  sli^tly  tinged 
triple  phosphates  (phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium  oystallizing 
in  the  form  of  a  coffin-lid),  or,  more  sparse,  crystals  of  neutral  phosphate  of 
lime."  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  the  rhomboid  plates  of  cholesterin,  which  an 
recognized  in  that  they  are  colored  from  a  reddish-brown  to  violet  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  ;  5),  and  become  blue  or  green  on  the  further  addition  fA 
a  solution  of  iodin.  Needle-shaped  crystals  of  fat,  single  and  also  in  the  fonns 
of  tufts,  are  frequently  met  in  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts.  Bile-pigment 
lifdncA.  med.  Woeh.,  February  6,  1912. 
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cannot  be  detected.  Remnants  of  food  are  sparsely  present  in  normal  feces. 
*  Epithelium  from  the  mucous  membrane,  pus-cells,  and  blood-corpuscles, 
unless  they  come  from  the  passage  of  the  fecal  mass  through  the  anus  (in  which 
case  they  are  simply  adherent  to  the  external  surface  of  the  scybala  and  are 
but  little  changed),  are  greatly  altered;  they  are  fatty,  degenerated,  shrunken, 
and  hardly  recognizable.  Rhomboid  crystals  of  hematoidin  may  be  at  times 
observed.  The  microscopic  examination  for  animal  parasites  will  be  referred 
to  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  work. 

(c)  Chemical  Examination, — The  presence  of  bile-pigment  is  easily  detected 
by  the  Gmelin  reaction.  The  stools  must,  if  needful,  be  rendered  fluid  by  the 
addition  of  water,  then  Altered,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  dry.  At  the  margin 
of  the  drop  the  characteristic  green  color  will  appear.  Urobilin  strikes  a 
red  color.  The  stools  in  diarrhea  may  contain  ferments  capable  of  digesting 
albuminoids.  The  fatty  acids  are  distinguished  from  fatty  soaps  by  the  solu- 
bility of  the  former  in  ether. 

For  the  detection  of  occult  blood,  to  an  ethereal  extract  of  2  to  6  c.c.  of  liquid 
feces  or  solid  stool  reduced  by  water,  2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  guaiac 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added,  followed  by  2  c.c.  of  hydrogen  dioxid,  the  mixture 
is  thoroughly  shaken,  and  in  the  presence  of  blood  turns  blue.  A  dilution  of 
blood,  1  in  250,000,  is  recognized  by  the  Adler  technic,  in  which  to  boiled 
fec^  add  1  c.c.  glacial  acetic  add  in  which  a  small  amount  of  benzidin  has 
been  dissolved,  alcohol,  and  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  dioxid;  if  positive, 
a  dirty  green  or  deep  blue  develops.  Boas'  phenolphthalein  test  may  also 
be  employed.^  In  bleeding  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  rectum,  or  vagina,  the  ingestion  of  meat,  watermelon,  or  medicinal 
iron  must  always  be  excluded.  The  indol-reaction  may  be  increased,  pointing 
to  increased  intestinal  putrefaction. 

(d)  A  bacterial  examination  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  particularly  of 
any  mucus  or  mucopus  that  may  be  discharged,  may  decide  the  diagnosis  of 
certain  intestinal  disorders  (tuberculosis,  amebic  dysentery).  For  the  method 
of  carrj-ing  on  these  investigations  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on 
diagnosis  and  bacteriology. 

I  (e)  The  roentgen  rays  have  been  shown  to  be  of  great  diagnostic  value  in 
many  intestinal  conditions. 

Physical  or  External  Examination. — Inspection. — This  should  be 
made  with  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position  and  with  proper  illumination. 
Localized  prominences  are  to  be  noted  (sometimes  simulated  by  localized 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles).  The  influence  of  respiration  on  these 
circumscribed  bulgings  is  also  to  be  observed.  In  the  absence  of  unusual  dis- 
tention of  the  abdominal  walls  it  is  of  great  value  to  inflate  the  large  intestine 
with  air  per  rectum,  and  to  note  the  progressive  distention  of  the  intestinal 
coils  as  a  means  of  detecting  obstructing  lesions  in  the  l)owel ;  the  position  and 
mobility  of  a  tumor  should  also  be  noted.  It  is  often  of  marked  aid  to  inspect 
the  mucosa  of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of  approved  specula.  The  volume  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  diminished  or  even  "scaphoid."  Abnormal  peristalsis  may 
rarely  be  noted  (important  if  associated  with  distention). 

Palpation. — This  is  of  first  importance.  The  patient  should  occupy  the 
dorsal  decubitus,  with  the  head  raised,  the  thighs  drawn  up,  and  the  mouth 
open,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  Something  may  be  gainecl  in  this 
direction  by  distracting  the  patient's  attention.  I  have  found  that  placing  the 
patient  in  the  lateral  decubitus,  with  the  thighs  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  determining  the  degree  of  mobility  of  certain 
tumors.    The  examiner  should  not  fail  to  remember  the  knee-elbow  position 

^Amer.  Jour.  Gastro-^nlerology,  September,  1911,  p.  48. 
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in  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  palpate  the  parts  occupying  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvic  cavity  and  all  deep-seated,  movable  growths.  In  certain  cases 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  only  obtainable  by  anesthetizing  the 
patient,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  this  in  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  b 
important.  In  palpating  the  abdomen  for  abnormal  conditions  we  must  keep 
in  mind  steadily  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  intestines,  and  al^ 
that  the  latter  may  vary  considerably  in  postition — a  fact  particularly  true 
of  the  transverse  colon  {vide  Enteroptosis).  In  this  connection  £wald*s  state- 
ment ''that  abnormally  situated  organs  or  neoplasms  of  parts  other  than  the 
intestines  will,  under  the  pressure  of  the  intestines  filled  with  air  or  water, 
return  to  the  position  that  the  organ  normally  occupies,"  should  be  emphasized. 
New  growths  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  spinal  colunm,or  of  the  pelvb,  and  retroperi- 
toneal tumors  will  remain  fixed.  Palpation  may  detect  pathologic  peristalsis, 
and  increased  resistance  if  the  coats  are  thickened.  Tenderness,  localized  or 
diffuse,  as  well  as  peritoneal  friction,  is  noted.  The  rectum  may  be  palpated 
if  the  symptoms  point  to  disease  of  that  organ. 

The  palpation  of  pathologic  conditions  of  the  intestines  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  separate  intestinal  affections. 

Percussion  detects  a  fluid  effusion  either  in  the  general  peritoneal  ca\ity, 
the  position  varying  with  the  patient's  posture,  or  in  circumscribed  localities; 
the  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  areas  of  dulness  that  are  occasioned 
by  splenic  and  hepatic  enlargements,  solid  new  growths,  or  abscesses.  Air 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  (meteorismus  peritonei)  generally  gives  a  pure  tympanitic 
note,  though  if  the  tension  be  very  strong,  a  non-tympanitic  tone  may  be 
elicited.  These  sounds  are  general,  even  extending  up  to  the  fifth  or  fourth 
rib,  and  hence  they  cover  the  regions  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  The  best  results 
when  the  abdomen  is  not  tense  are  obtained  after  inflation  of  the  large  intestine 
with  air.  The  pitch  of  the  tympanitic  note  becomes  elevated  with  increase  in 
the  tension  of  the  gut;  it  falls  with  relaxation  of  the  bowel.  Hence  the  large 
cannot  always  be  told  from  the  small  intestine  by  percussion. 

Ausculiaiiofi. — Noises  are  often  audible  either  at  a  distance  or  by  means  of 
a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  abdomen.  They  are  sometimes  occasioned  by 
the  natural  peristaltic  movements  or  by  certain  voluntary  or  involuntary 
spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscle.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  the  observation 
of  P^wald,  vvho  frequently  found  in  those  suffering  with  chronic  intestinal 
indigestion  a  swashing  or  splashing  noise,  sounding  as  though  air  and  water 
were  being  forced  through  a  narrow  space  in  the  ileocecal  region.  These  sounds 
may  rarely  be  found  in  healthy  p>ersons.  Similar  noises  sometimes  have  their 
seat  in  the  descending  colon,  particularly  if  the  bowel  is  unnaturally  dilateil 
by  air  or  fluid.  They  are  often  audible  prior  to  an  evacuation  in  cases  of  a)litis. 
Noises  may  also  originate  in  the  transverse  colon,  and  to  discriminate  the:>e 
it  is  necessary  to  empty  the  stomach  if  we  would  avoid  confusion  with  iden- 
tical gastric  sounds.  Direct  auscultation  of  the  intestines  renders  audible 
the  peristaltic  movements,  and  the  absence  of  the  latter  indicates  paralysis 
of  the  intestine,  which  may  be  local  or  general.  Friction-sounds  may  he  audible 
when  inflammatory  exudates  are  present.  When  obstruction  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  suspected,  auscultation  sliould  be  practised  while  air  is  being  forceii 
into  the  rectum,  inasmuch  as  the  degree  of  permeability  can  be  thus  deter- 
mined. Metallic  tinkling  and  amphoric  noises  may  be  audible,  particularly 
on  making  auscultatory  percussion,  but  these  are  without  real  diagnostic  value. 
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GASTRO-ENTEROPTOSIS 

{Visceroptosis;  Splanchnoptosis;  GUnard*s  Disectse) 

Definition. — The  descent  of  the  viscera — e.  g.,  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys — from  their  nonnal  positions.  Gastro-enteroptosis  is 
not  a  morbid  entity,  but  a  condition  or  symptom-complex  dependent  upon 
a  variety  of  causative  factors. 

Etiology. — ^The  fact  that  dropping  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys  is  often 
linked  with  ptosis  of  the  right  kidney,  and  less  commonly  with  that  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  by  conmion  etiologic  influences,  must  be  recollected.  Among 
recognized  causes  are:  (a)  Age  and  sex.  Meinert,  of  Dresden,  found  among 
girb  of  fourteen  years  gastroptosis  in  80  per  cent.,  and  among  the  women  who 
presented  themselves  at  his  private  clinic  in  90  per  cent.  According  to  my 
observation,  gastroptosis  is  not  as  frequent  among  American  girls  and  women 
as  among  the  Germans.  "Dislocation  occurs  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  of  Dresden."  In  a  series  of  898  patients  with  digestive  symptoms 
examined  roentgenographically  by  Levy  and  Kantor  the  incidence  of  gastro- 
ptosis was  64.4  per  cent.  They  found  that  the  condition  was  only  slightly 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  the  proportion  being  about  6  to  5.  It 
was  found  to  occur  more  often  in  individuals  under  forty  years  of  age  than  in 
those  forty  or  over,  and  this  relationship  held  for  both  sexes,  (b)  Improper  cloth- 
ing, particularly  tight  lacing,  (c)  Dislocation  of  the  right  kidney.  This  operates 
potently,  and  prolapse  of  other  abdominal  organs,  as  the  liver  and  intestines, 
is  often  associated,  and  may  constitute  the  chief  point  of  departure,  (d)  Re- 
peated pregnancies  and  recurrent  ascites,  inducing  a  relaxed  state  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  (e)  Muscular  strain  and  local  injury,  by  diminishing  the  tonicity 
of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum.  (J)  Abnormalties  of  the  chest  formation  (ky- 
phosis); gastrectasis;  great  meteorism  and  enlargement  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  especially  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Certain  chronic  diseases  may  be 
active,  e.  g.,  chlorosis,  tuberculosis,  (g)  Congenital  fragility  of  the  supporting 
ligaments.  (A)  Kaiser  mentions  a  disproportion  between  an  unusually  large 
abdominal  cavity  and  unusually  small  abdominal  viscera. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  should  be  classified,  so  far  as  possible,  according 
to  their  etiology,  although  this  is  not  always  practicable.  The  cases  due  to 
repeated  pregnancies  and  recurring  ascites  form  an  easily  recognizable  class. 
They  may  manifest  an  extreme  degree  of  ptosis  of  both  stomach  and  intestines, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  descent  is  moderate,  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach 
being  found  about  a  handbreadth  below  the  transverse  umbilical  line.  In 
many  of  these  cases  symptoms  fail  to  appear,  and  the  condition  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  routine  physical  examination.  The  diagnosis  rests 
upon  the  history,  together  with  the  physical  signs  after  inflation  of  the  stomach 
with  air. 

The  cases  that  follow  either  an  acute  or  chronic  illness,  with  wasting,  are 
easily  distinguishable,  and  manifest  disturbance  of  digestion  coupled  with  the 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia.  Among  the  nervous  manifestations,  throbbing 
in  the  abdomen,  dragging  pains,  and  cardiac  palpitation,  as  well  as  debility 
and  lack  of  energy,  are  observed.  Cases  of  gastro-enteroptosis  attended  with 
ptosis  of  the  liVer  are  conmfionly  caused  by  tight  lacing,  which  tilts  the  organ 
forward  and  downward,  a  condition  often  confused  with  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  A  floating  spleen  is  sometimes  noted,  and  the  organ  may  be  found  in 
the  pelvic  region.    It  has  been  confounded  with  ovarian  and  flbroid  tumors. 

Both  gastric  secretion  and  motility  are  apt  to  be  diminished  in  gastro- 
enteroptosis,  the  latter  being  due  to  stasis  occasioned  by  pyloric  spasm  and 
kinking  of  the  duodenum.    Steele  and  Francine,  from  a  study  of  70  cases, 
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found  that  diminution  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  the  rule.  SaysSaodto^: 
"II  would  seem  conclusive  from  my  figures  that  in  ptotic  stoinucbs  th<-rf  is  a 
general  tendency  toward  diminished  acidity,  which,  however,  ia  inBiwncrd 
by  the  degree  of  atony  present."  Constipation,  due  to  defective  [x-rinlnlifts,  «nd 
colicky  pains,  due  to  spasm  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  are  important  featuns. 
Diarrhea  is  sometimes  present.  Chief  among  the  intestinal  syniploiiis,  bow* 
ever,  is  excessive  flatulence,  and  "there  ia  membranous  eTiteritis  at  linws, 
the  latter  probably  being  due  to  the  flexures  that  produce  an  anv»t  of  feal 
masses,  and  this,  in  turn,  causing  inflammation"  (Boils).  In  tlw  majority  ot 
these  cases  both  stomach  and  intestines  are  abnormally  low,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  nephroptosis  are  often  associated  (vide  p.  911). 

The  physical  signs  after  inflation  of  the  stonmch  permit  the  a<mnitr 
demonstration  of  gastroptosis.  The  epigastrium  is  hollowed,  while  llie  lower 
quadrants  of  the  abdomen  are  prominent.    The  percu.ssion-notc  now  in<Iintn 


1  mind  that  the  cardiac  end  re- 
while  the  pylorus  mo^es  downwuni 
igastrium  is  free  of  gastric  tympon.v. 
varying  degree  in  most  cases.  Much 
1  gastroptosis.  Svccveiritm  apliuking 
d  gastric  contents,  obtains.  Roeni- 
lot  so  much  a  (|u«slion  of  how  low 
t  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  the  re- 
e  pylorus.  Thus,  if  the  stomach  is 
'  stomach  can  empty  normolty,  pto> 
■  said  to  truly  exist. 
i  and  tortuosities  as  the  result  of  in 
ic  colon  and  cecum  are  most  often 
^  with  kinking  at  the  [i«paiic  aiwl 
where  the  duodenum  passes  into  the 
'  (Osier).    Inflation  of  tlic  colon 


the  position  of  the  organ.    I' 
mains  fixed  at  the  twelfth  do 
and  to  the  left ;  this  will  expla.. 
Dilatation  of  the  pyloric  end  i 
more  rarely  general  dilatation 
sounds  may  be  heard  if  atony,  wm 
genologic  studies  have  shown  tha 
the  stomach  extends  into  the  abdomen 
lation  of  the  fundus  to  the  position  < 
tow  but  the  pylorus  is  so  situated  th( 
sis  or,  at  least,  pathologic  ptosi!< 

The  colon  may  show  ace 
unusually  long  mesentery. 
seen  to  de\'iate  from  their  <.• 

splenic  flexures,  as  well  as  "at  «...  pyio. . 
jejunum  and  where  the  ileum  enters  the  ci 

with  gas  or  water  may  enable  one  by  careful  percussion  to  detect  this  cundition 
with  reasonable  certainty..  Radiography  may  give  accurate  information  as  to 
the  position  of  the  colon  after  it  has  been  filled  with  an  emulsion  in  which  barium 
sulphate  or  bismuth  ia  contained.  Lying  iinmediately  above  the  symphj-sis 
pubis,  the  colon  is  sometimes  elongated  and  tortuous,  "S  or  M  shaped." 

Diagnosis.- — It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  gastrectasis  from  gastro- 
ptosis: this  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  method  of  inflation,  since  it  makes 
plain  the  course  and  position  of  the  lesser  cur\'ature  and  of  the  pylorus.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  be 
consequential  to  gastroptosis.  ColoptosLs  may  be  determined  by  inflmico 
with  air  or  gas,  and  roentgenography  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  value  in  this 
condition  (Fig.  52).  Movable  tenth  rib  is  common,  but  not  a  distinctive  sign, 
since  it  is  just  as  frequent  in  nervous  gastric  dbturbances  in  general.  Agaio. 
after  the  injection  of  water  (fjviss-ixss — 200-300  c.c.)  a  splR.<<hing  sound 
is  audible;  this  is  doulile  the  amount  of  water  required  in  the  normal  condition. 
The  pancreas,  except  the  segment  whicli  is  firmly  Imund  to  the  root  of  the 
me,sentf'r\',  mny  undergo  disccnaus,  and  mny  be  felt  ns  a  constricittl  corti, 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  stomachs  that  are  ptoded  noctmliiig  to 
roentgenologic  or  physical  findings  are  functionally  efficient.  M<»eoTa', 
there  is  no  standard  upon  which  to  determine  whether  a  moderate  Acfftt  of 
ptosis  of  the  stomach  or  colon  exists.  Modem  ideas  seem  to  hold  that  variatiooa 
of  great  degree  may  exist  which  are  in  no  sense  pathologic.  Apparently  dot- 
mal  individuals  with  normal  functional  power  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  may 
show  changes  in  position  of  the  stomadi  and  intestines  which  a  few  yean  afv 
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would  have  been  considered  distinctly  abDormal,  but  which  nowadays  are  held 
to  be  nonnal  for  that  individual. 

The  prognosis  as  to  cure  is  encouraging  in  the  milder  cases  at  least, 
whfle  in  a  minority  of  the  severer  ones  amelioration  only  is  attainable  without 
operative  intervention. 


Fin.  52.— Rontarnoci 


Treatment. — FrophyUxis. — There  is  often  to  lie  note<l  a  eh aruct eristic 
body  form  (see  Nephroptasis,  p.  911),  with  slight  (lisplneenient  of  the  alKlom- 
inal  viscera.  In  such,  attention  to  diet,  rcrumbency  after  meals  on  the  right 
side,  carefully  chosen  physical  excreists  to  strengthen  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  walls  in  the  young,  as  well  us  efforts  to  increase  the  liodil\-  weight 
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aiid  strength,  should  be  curried  out.    A  condition  of  suSnuirition  and  defidMCy 
of  body  weight  is  often  operative  as  u  cause,  and  such  putients  should  l>r  re- 
stored to  normal  tone  and  weight  by  suitable  meiisures.     Following  anite 
disease  patients  should  not  be  permitted  to  resume  active  occupation  lUH^I 
health  is  fully  regained,  especially  if  any  tendency  to  gastroptosis  i«  '*I>Mri^| 
An  abdominal  binder  is  useful  after  delivery,  and  after  tappings  for  rvcutil|^| 
ascites.  ^H 

Success  in  the  treatment  lies  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  special  rtiologf 
of  individual  cases.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  splanchnoptosis  is  cauwd 
mainly  by  a  congenital  weakness  of  the  supporting  ligaments,  to  which  certain 
of  the  other  causative  factors  may  be  superadded.  The  medical  treatment 
aims  at  meeting  symptomatic  indications,  such  as  flatidence  and  femii-nfntiiin, 
as  well  as  overcoming  atonicity  of  the  gastro-tntestinal  tract.  Regular  UiwpI 
movements  are  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  mineral  oils;  dose,  fSj  on  rriiriuK. 
to  be  renewed  on  the  following  morning  if  required.  To  improve  the  tonicity 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  massage,  gymnastics,  and  athletic  exercises,  as  well 
as  hydrotherapy,  are  useful. 

A  careful  dietary  is  to  be  advised  in  cases  in  which  the  dlgestio 
or  less  impaired.    Tender  meats,  milk,  stale  bread,  green  vegetables,  and  si 
fruits,  as  well  as  small  amounts  of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  may  be  alloi 
It  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  body  weight;  this  may  be  accomplial 
by  adding  raw  eggs  and  milk  between  meals,  associated  with  rest.    Th«r  Y 
Mitchell  rest  treatment  is  indicated  in  cases  manifesting  marked  neurasthl 
symptoms,  combined  with  emaciation.     Iron  and  arsenic  arc  the  r 
of  choice  if  anemia  be  present. 

Many  cases  are  relieved  by  the  support  of  a  properly  adjusted  Mt  and  p 
McCloskey  advises  for  the  support  of  the  \'iscera  a  strip  of  zinc  oxid  adhefl, 
plaster  across  the  lower  abdomen,  to  each  end  of  which  is  altAi^hcd  a  Iwndl 
long  enough  lo  reach  around  the  body  above  the  iliac  crest,'    My  own  prefere 
is  for  a  licit  which  should  not  extend  higher  than  the  umbilicus  almve.  and  it 
should  be  adjusted  while  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  patient  being  taught 
to  draw  the  abdominal  viscera  upward  at  each  step  during  its  application.  »  as 
to  furnish  a  support  to  the  fallen  organ.    The  aim  should  be  lo  kerp  the  Iwlt 
fitting  quite  snugly  below  but  loosely  abo\e,  and,  to  prevent  its  riding  up, 
perineal  straps  should  be  provided.     A  thin  pad  should  be  placed  across  the 
lower  segment  of  the  belt.    The  great  majority  of  the  cases  can  l>e  surcr»fidi|f . 
treated  in  thb  manner,  although  both  time  and  patience  are  required.    0|Nb|I 
ations  for  the  relief  of  ptosis  have  been  extensively  advocated  and  have  ruo|^| 
great  waves  of  popularity,  which  have  so  ebl>ed  in  the  present  time  that  Mmi 
for  extreme,   marked    symptom-producing    ptoses  are  operations  performed' 
Numberless  kidneys  have  been  sewn   into  position,  stomachs  stitcJied  up, 
colons  removed,  but  without  sufficiently  good  results  lo  warrant  a  continuatioD 
of  the  practice.  ^^ 


INTESTINAL  CATARRH  ^| 

ICalarrkal  Enleritis;  Muco-enterUit) 
Definition. — A  catarrhal  inSammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the 
whole  or  of  any  anatomic  division  of  the  intestinal  tract.     It  may  Ite  vtthtf 
acute  or  chronic,  primary  or  secondary.     The  cluxinic  variety  occuiri  IcaS 
frequently  than  its  counterpart,  chronic  gastritis,  particularly  in  adult  life- 
Pathology. — The  morbid  lesions  of  the  acute  variety  do  not  differ  csscft- 
'  For  details,  see  Jout.  Amer.  Med.  Aetoc,  October  2S,  19U. 
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tiaily  from  those  met  with  in  catarrhal  inflammation  of  any  other  mucous 
membrane.  The  first  stage  is  characterized  by  swelling  and  dryness  of  the 
mucosa;  this  is  soon  followed  by  a  copious  exudation  of  mucus,  and  more 
rarely  of  pus,  which  bathes  the  membrane  more  or  less  completely.  After  an 
abundant  secretion  is  poured  out  the  membrane  appears  rather  pale,  though 
the  tips  of  the  valvulae  conniventes  in  the  small  intestine  may  appear  reddened. 
The  solitary  and  agminated  glands,  as  well  as  Peyer's  patches,  may  stand  out 
prominently,  owing  to  their  corrugated  condition  {follicular  enteritis).  The 
apices  of  the  solitary  glands  often  undergo  a  necrotic  change,  thus  forming 
follicular  ulcers.  The  remainder  of  the  mucosa  may  also  be  the  seat  of  rather 
extensive  areas  of  superficial  erosion,  though  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
postmortem  softening  of  the  epithelium.  In  some  cases  the  desquamation  of 
epithelium  is  more  pronounced  than  the  abnormal  mucous  secretion.  In 
chronic  intestinal  catarrh  the  mucosa  presents  a  slaty  hue,  with  a  more  or  less 
darjs.  pigmentation  of  the  villi  and  follicles;  it  is  in  most  instances  thickened, 
owing  to  an  increase  in  its  connective-tissue  elements.  In  a  smaller  number  of 
cases  it  is  thinned,  particularly  in  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  children,  on  account 
of  atrophic  changes  affecting  chiefly  the  glandular  and  muscular  layers.  Rough- 
ening of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowel,  due  to  projecting  glands,  is  frequent  in 
those  forms  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  that  are  attended  with  thickening  of 
the  coats.    Polypoid  cysts  may  develop  in  long-standing  cases. 

Etiology. — The  primary  form  is  produced  by  (a)  local  irritants,  either 
mechanical  or  toxemic,  that  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
chief  source  of  these  excitants  b  an  unsuitable  dietary,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  children.  It  is  readily  seen  from  this  fact  why  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines  are  often  simultaneously  involved  in  a  catarrhal  process.  (6) 
Overeating  may  be  productive  of  the  disease,  though  this  often  excites  diarrhea 
by  merely  increasing  intestinal  peristalsis,  (c)  Idiosyncrasy  has  a  positive 
influence,  the  ingestion  of  certain  substances  not  difficult  of  digestion  being 
invariably  followed  by  this  affection  in  individuals  thus  predisposed.  ((/) 
Toxic  substances,  whether  in  the  form  of  tainted  food-stuffs  (spoiled  meats, 
ice  cream,  beer)  or  inorganic  poisons  (mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  mercury, 
arsenic)  or  irritating  cathartics,  often  produce  intestinal  catarrh,  (e)  Impure 
water,  or  water  to  which  individuals  are  unaccustomed.  (/)  Atmospheric 
changes,  particularly  a  prolonged  high  or  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  the 
latter  being  especially  apt  to  cause  it  in  children,  (g)  An  excess  or  a  lack  of 
biliary  secretion.  Two  functions  of  the  bile  (its  antiseptic  properties  and 
its  power  to  stimulate  peristalsis)  must  not  be  forgotten :  the  one  explains  how 
a  paucity  of  this  secretion  favors  the  abnormal  processes  of  fermentation  that 
are  capable  of  exciting  catarrh,  and  the  other  makes  plain  the  possibility  of  a 
bilious  diarrhea  being  due  to  an  excessive  hepatic  secretion.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  the  latter  condition  is  attended  with  an  actual  catarrhal  process. 
The  same  is  true  of  diarrhea  due  to  fright,  excitement,  or  other  nervous  influence. 
(A)  Bacteria  are,  doubtless,  among  the  excitants — e,  g.,  the  normal  colon  bacillus, 
under  conditions  favorable  to  its  growth  and  development.  The  small  intes- 
tinal diplococci  probably  operate  to  produce  catarrh,  particularly  fermentative 
dyspepsia  (Schmidt  and  Strasburger). 

Secondary  or  complicating  forms  are  caused:  (a)  By  direct  extension  from 
adjacent  organs  (ulcers,  gastritis,  peritonitis,  hernia,  and  invagination); 
(6)  by  general  infectious  processes  (septicemia,  pyemia,  typhoid  fever,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia). 

The  chronic  forms  are  met  with  (a)  in  certain  cachectic  states  (carcinoma, 
dironic  malaria,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  Addison's  disease,  and  profound 
anemia);  (6)  in  connection  with  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  particularly 
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mc^  as  produce  Bt:i-si»  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  system  of  v 
tmong  the  chief  tli^fasps  that  tend  to  prevent  the  return  of  venotis  blood  from 
the  intestines  an  chronic  heart  affections,  diseases  of  the  liver  (especially  oj- 
ritoeis),  and  emf^y^ema ;  (e)  severe  cases  of  chronic  diarrhea  may  be  due  to 
intestinal  parasites. 

Among  predisposing  causes  is  the  age,  children  being  particularly  liable  to 
the  disease.    Unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  especially   when  a  hiidi 

Sine  prevails,  and  epidemic  and  endemic  conditions  also  strongly 
__e  to  the  affection. 
nical  History. — From  a  clinical  standpoint  we  recognize  acute  and 
'idiranic  foims  of  enteritis;  also  special  varieties  (rM^  it^ra). 

Hie  rinpte  Mate  form  of  general  catarrh  of  the  intestines  (muco-enteritii) 
has  for  itk  two  most  characteristic  symptoms  slight  griping  or  colichif  pan* 
m  ,the  abdomen  (sometimes  absent),  that  are  followed  soon  by  diarrkeai  ttooU. 
Hie  ditekar^  consist,  at  first,  of  feculent  masses,  and  later  of  a  watery, 
hi^ily  irritating  fluid.  Diarrhea  is  due  portly  to  increased  peristalsis  and 
pwtly  to  the  abnormal  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Aclitt 
paistalais  tS  the  intestines  may  {mde  ante)  be  of  purely  nervous  origin  (r.  f.. 
m  neurasthenia),  and  produce  a  diarrhea  that  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
due  to  catarrh,  although  an  exceedingly  difficult  ta-sk  in  some  cases.  Again, 
Bteatmflhea  may  be  present  in  cases  in  which  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  absent. 
Tbe  causes  that  produce  the  catarrh  also  produce  the  undue  peristaltic  n)oi>- 
ments.  If  it  be  true,  as  physiology  teaches,  that  the  stools,  on'ing  to  the  ab> 
Bwption  <tf  the  watery  portions  of  the  food,  arc  normally  formed  in  the  larger 
intestines,  then  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines  alone  does  net  excite  diarrhea, 
though  both  lai^  and  small  are  involved  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  Oi 
tikb  other  hand,  in  acute  colitis  diarrhea  ig  conapicvou*,  and  forms  the  mwt 
important  clinical  symptom.  The  vigorous  peristalsis  also  accounts  for  tbr 
gargling  and  rumbling  sounds  (borborijgini)  that  are  often  felt  and  hcar-i  by 
the  patient  himsi'll'.  These  peculiar  noisi-s,  if  jiroiiiiiiiiccd,  point  tn  i.(ilai«i 
catarrh  of  the  small  intestine.  The  stools  vary  in  number  from  two  to  ten  or 
more,  being  increased  in  frequency  after  taking  food;  gases  are  also  formed, 
causing  tympanites.  The  thin  or  mushy  stools  either  present  a  bright  yellow 
or  a  yellowish-brown  color  and  emit  offensive  odors.  Occasionally  they  are 
greenish  in  color  from  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  bile-^Hgrncnt 
or  from  bacterial  action.  In  advanced  cases  of  considerable  severity  there  a 
painful  tenesmus;  the  stools  are  often  small  and  contain  mucus  and  blood, 
becoming  dysenteric  in  character,  especially  in  colonic  catarrh.  Nausea, 
impairment  of  appetite,  and  great  thirst  are  commonly  present. 

A  viicroseopic  examination  reveals  large  masses  of  epithelium  and  mucus, 
as  well  as  countless  micro-organisms  and  isolated  leukocytes,  crystals  of  cal- 
cium phosphate,  oxalates,  remnants  of  food  (starch-granules,  fat,  and  muscular 
fibers).  Flakes  of  yellowish-brown  mucus,  of  epithelium,  and  grayish-white 
masses  of  fat  may  often  be  seen  macrotcopicaUy.  The  stoob  give  an  fllV^tljn* 
reaction  as  a  rule. 

The  physical  examination  reveals  on  inspection  slight  tympanitic  distentioD 
as  a  rule.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  furred.  Palpation  elicits  considerable  aea- 
sitiveness  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  during  the  colicky  pains  pressure 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  often  affords  relief.  Fluctuation  may  be  detected 
if  the  intestines  contain  much  fluid.  Percussion  gives  an  exaggerated  tym- 
panitic resonance,  varying,  however,  with  the  tension  of  the  bowel.  SfJenic 
enlargement  has  been  described  by  Fischl. 

The  general  symptoms  are  often  entirely  wanting  save  for  a  slight  feding 
of  weakness  due  to  the  diarrheal  discbarges.    Severe  forms  of  infectious  wigiD 
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often  disturb  the  general  health  considerably.  The  patient  is  languid,  and 
prostration  is  prominent;  he  suffers  much  from  headache,  and  pyrexia  is  com- 
mon, the  temperature  often  reachmg  100°  to  103°  F.  (37.7°-39.4°  C).  The 
higher  temperatures  are  seen  among  children.  Additional  evidences  of  a 
systemic  infection  are  sometimes  observed,  such  as  painful  enlargements  of 
certain  joints,  severe  muscular  pains,  and  albuminuria. 

Complications. — ^The  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh  (vomiting,  nausea, 
and  pain  immediately  after  feeding)  are  often  associated  with  those  of  enteric 
catarrh ;  the  combination  is  then  spoken  of  as  gastro-erUeritis.  Acute  nephritis 
has  been  noted  as  a  sequel. 

Special  Forms. — Though  the  anatomic  limits  in  the  more  or  less  local 
forms  of  intestinal  catarrh  cannot  be  made  out  definitely,  yet  the  different  clin- 
ical pictures  observed  often  enable  us  to  fix  the  location  of  the  disease  with  con- 
siderable accuracy;  it  is  important,  moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  treat- 
ment, to  accomplish  this  whenever  possible.  The  following  may  be  briefly 
described. 

(a)  Duodenal  catarrh  (duodenitis),  in  which  form  constipation,  often  obsti- 
nate, is  present  in  the  place  of  diarrhea,  the  colon  not  being  affected;  merely 
local  pain,  tenderness  on  palpation,  and  uneasiness  are  complained  of.  These 
symptoms  may  frequently  be  overshadowed  by  those  referable  to  the  stomach 
when  gastric  catarrh  coexists  (gcuftroduodenitis).  Without  jaundice  (usually 
present)  due  to  the  occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct  in  consequence  of  the 
swelling  of  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  we  cannot  render  a  positive 
diagnosb. 

(6)  Localized  catarrh  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  cannot  always  be  distinguished. 
The  condition  is  often  found  to  be  a  more  or  less  prominent  feature  in  general 
enteric  catarrh,  in  which  complaint  diarrhea  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The 
existence  of  this  special  variety  may  be  safely  inferred  when  certain  enteric 
symptoms  are  combined  with  marked  gastric  disturbance.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  symptoms  indicative  of  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines 
are  rumbling  noises  (borborygmi),  colicky  pain,  swelling,  and  slight  tenderness 
over  the  abdomen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus  or  over  other  regions  occupied 
by  the  small  intestine.  Finally,  an  examination  of  the  stools  furnishes  valu- 
able points  for  differential  diagnosis.  It  must  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  in 
catarrh  of  the  small  intestine  the  stools  may  be  quite  solid,  despite  the  in- 
creased peristalsis  caused  by  the  catarrhal  process  (vide  ante).  More  frequently, 
when  the  ileum  is  the  seat  of  catarrh  the  colon  is  also  implicated,  this  combina^ 
tion  being  attended  with  diarrhea,  even  if  it  be  of  minor  severity.  The  thin 
stools  "contain  food  remnants  that  point  indubitably  to  implication  of  the 
small  intestine."  As  the  result  of  increased  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine 
its  contents  are  passed  into  the  large  bowel  with  undue  rapidity;  hence  the 
latter  contains  undigested  food  constituents  and  other  substances  that  are 
normally  found  in  the  small  intestine.  These  pass  from  the  rectum  unchanged. 
They  are  mainly  starch,  fat,  and  masses  of  meat-fiber,  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  This  would  be  pathog- 
nomonic evidence  of  the  form  of  catarrh  in  question  if  it  were  not  true  that 
increased  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine,  due  to  other  conditions,  as  anemia, 
extreme  nervousness,  and  fever  conditions,  that  are  not  seen  in  ileojejunal 
catarrh,  causes  the  same  fecal  peculiarities.  An  acid  reaction  of  the  dejecta 
points  to  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine.  Microscopically  the  stools  show 
hyaline  particles  of  mucus,  giving  rise  to  a  speckled  appearance. 

In  health  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  give  the  characteristic  color 
reaction  for  bile-pigment,  while  the  contents  of  the  large  bowel  and  the  stools 
do  not.  There  is  quite  often  a  large  admixture  of  undecomposed  bile-pigment 
60 
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(Striimpell)  that  responds  to  Gmelin's  test,'  a  fact  of  consideralile  i 
diagnosis.     Nothnagel  has  called  fordble  attention  to  the  fact  that  bUrstm 
stools  and  small  pigmetited  masses  of  mucus  are  met  with,  and  are  higlily  d 
teristic  of  the  diarrhea  that  marks  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine. 

(c)  Colitis. — The  joint  appearance  of  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhea  i»\ 
most  pathognomonic  of  this  condition.     These  symptoms,  in  the  tibsmce 
the  more  prominent  and  above-mentioned  clinical  features  that  have  b_ 
reference  to  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine,  point  to  the  fact  thai  the  Urce 
intestine  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease. 

Physical  examination  is  only  partially  conAnnatory  of  the  rational  s}-in)K 
toms.    The  chief  sign  is  tenderness  on  palpation  over  the  track  of  the  ralf^H 
An  ocular  examination  of  the  stools  furnishes  important  practical  restilts,     llj^l 
may  contain  blood  and  mucus,  and  the  latter  often  in  masses  large  enoi^H 
to  ije  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  it  is  not  intimately  mixed  with  the  fMH^ 
as  in  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines,  but  forms  separate  masses.     The  fecw 
are  often  of  the  consistence  of  soup.     "If  the  catarrh  affects  the  lower  portioQ 
of  the  large  intestine  chiefly,  it  may  be  that  the  intestinal  contents  iirr  ii]mul> 
formed"  in  firm  lumps,  which  may  sometimes  be  wholly  or  partly  enclosed,i^H 
a  layer  of  mucus  {Striimpell).  ^H 

Such  general  sympliimn  as  loss  of  flesh,  weakness,  and  sallowness  of  the  ^^H 
are  often  observed.    Simple  diarrhea,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  as  a  rule,  is  tol^l 
classed  with  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine,  since  these  affections  imply  tncmMi 
peristalsis  of  the  large  Iwwel.     It  is  not  always  easy,  however,  to  discriminate 
diarrhea  due  either  to  purely  functional  influences  or  to  catairh  of  the  rest  of 
the  intestinal  tract. 

(d)  Proctitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  is  characterised  by  i 
tenesmus  and  by  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  mucus  and  pus,  partiruli 
in  the  dejections.    The  disease  may  be  primary,  though  more  ofien  it  is  si 
ary  to  morbid  lesions  either  in  organs  that  are  adjacent  to  or  in  ihe  rectum  il 

Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  may,  comparatively'  rarely,  be  a  jirimary  di» 
developing  gradually.  It  may  also  be  secondary  {ride  Pathologv-)  ut  t'lmtt 
one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh.  Generally  there  are  no  o 
local  symptoms  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  than  ehrotitc  diarrhea. 
rarely  there  are,  in  addition,  colicky  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  abdoi 
The  diarrhea  often  alternates  with  constipation,  and  this  is  most  apt  to  he^ 
case  when  the  disease  is  of  idiopathic  origin  and  afTects  only  the  Urge  latra 
(Nothnagel),  Constipation  is  constant  in  those  cases  in  which  atropkir  a" 
tions  occur  in  the  glandular  and  muscular  coats,  as  well  as  in  those  in  v 
the  lesions  are  in  the  small  intestine.  When  constipation  is  i 
the  stools  are  thin,  pale,  sometimes  fermented,  emitting  otTensivp  odors,  and 
vary  greatly  in  number  and  quantity.  There  is  commonly  preaenr  visible 
mucus.  A^'hen  the  small  bowel  is  also  implicated  food-remnants  are  found 
in  the  dejections  {lirnteric  diarrhea).  Microscopically,  the  picture  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  acute  form.  That  form  of  diarrhea  occurring  in  orfonie 
diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  demands  brief  special  mention.  Here  liir 
serum  of  the  blood  is  made  to  exude  into  the  intestines,  owing  to  me<4uininl 
olwtruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  and  this  results  in  a  liquefactinn 
of  tlie  feces.  The  stooh  are  apt  to  be  most  copious  and  numerous  during  ihr 
morning  hours.  Sometimes  an  irresistible  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowdj 
seizes  the  patient  as  soon  as  his  feet  strike  the  floor  on  rising  in  the  morning; 
two  or  more  serous  discharges  follow  each  other  at  short  intervals.     Subse- 

'  This  consists  in  brint^g  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  tbr  intalia*! 
ecmteata,  when  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  appears.     (See  aba  Methodc  of  DiagnoMb 
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quently,  all  discharges  cease  until  the  following  morning,  when  the  same  symp- 
toms are  repeated.  The  general  nutrition  suffers  visibly  in  chronic  enteritis, 
and  emaciation  eventually  becomes  pronounced.  I  have  also  noticed  slight 
pyrexia  in  the  evening  hours. 

Differential  Diagnosis* — Among  the  diseases  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  acute  catarrh  of  the  intestines  are  typhoid  fever,  dysentery  (diseases  in  which 
diarrhea  is  a  cardinal  symptom),  peritonitis,  and  colic.  The  chief  differential 
features  between  simple  colic  and  enteric  catarrh  may  be  contrasted  thus: 

Enteric  Catarrh  Colic 

Diarrhea  is  generally  present.  Constipation  is  present. 

Fever  may  be  slight  or  marked.  No  fever. 

Pain  is  griping,  and  followed  by  diarrheal  Pain  is  colicky,  more  severe,  and  is  not 

stools.  followed  by  diarrheal  discharges. 

Tenderness  in  the  intervals  between  pains.  No  sensitiveness  on  palpation. 

From  peritonitis  we  may  readily  distinguish  catarrh  of  the  intestines  by 
the  more  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  by  the  constipation,  the  greater  tympany, 
the  constitutional  disturbance,  the  anxious  face,  thoracic  respiration,  and  im- 
mobility of  the  patient,  all  of  which  characterize  the  former  disease.  The 
characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  (the  typical  temperature-curve,  swelling 
of  the  spleen,  eruption,  Widal  test)  and  of  dysentery  (scanty,  frequent  stools, 
tenesmus)  are  easily  separable  from  enteric  catarrh.  In  children,  however, 
the  diagnosis  between  typhoid  fever  and  simple  catarrh  of  the  bowels  offers 
considerable  difficulty;  but  the  temperature  record,  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  the  characteristic  eruption,  and  the  Widal  reaction,  taken  unitedly,  will 
warrant  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and  exclude  acute  enteritis. 

In  diagnosticating  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  we  may  have  difficulty  in 
eliminating  lardaceous  disease  of  the  bowels  and  tUcerations.  The  latter  condition 
will  be  excluded  hereafter.  Boas  recommends  lavage  in  the  diagnosis  (about 
1  liter  of  lukewarm  water  through  a  rectal  tube);  the  funnel  is  then  lowered 
and  the  dejecta  siphoned  off.  If  the  recovered  fluid  contain  mucus,  catarrh 
is  present.  Amyloid  degeneration  is  a  general  disease,  affecting  primarily  other 
organs  than  the  bowel,  and  hence  lardaceous  diarrhea  is  always  preceded  by 
the  clinical  indications  of  disease  (enlarged  viscera,  albuminuria)  elsewhere. 
The  condition  also  gives  a  definite  etiology  as  a  rule. 

The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  cases  is  favorable,  though  the  possibility 
of  merging  into  the  chronic  form  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Occurring  in  weakly 
subjects  and  in  the  course  of  debilitating  affections,  acute  catarrh  of  the  intes- 
tines may  endanger  life.  Its  duration  varies  much — from  three  to  ten  days  or 
more — according  as  the  type  of  the  individual  case  is  mild  or  severe. 

The  prognosis  in  the  chronic  forms  is  moderately  good  as  to  life,  though  as 
to  cure  it  is  not  so,  the  disease  often  enduring  for  many  years  together,  or  as 
long  as  the  chronic  conditions  producing  it  remain  unremoved.  It  sometimes 
exhausts  the  systems  of  those  suffering  from  serious  causal  affections  of  a  chronic 
nature,  and  occasionally  it  ultimately  proves  fatal.  The  prognosis  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  etiologic  affection,  but  intestinal  catarrh 
invariably  renders  the  prospects  of  life  more  gloomy. 

Treatment. — Respecting  the  treatment  of  this  affection  the  views  of  the 
profession  have  undergone  many  changes,  even  within  recent  years;  hence  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  our  present  therapeutic  methods  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

Hyfienic  and  Dietetic  Management. — In  the  not  uncommon  mild  cases, 
due  to  errors  in  diet,  a  mild  purgative,  followed  by  proper  dietetic  treatment, 
is  all  that  is  required.     Albuminous  food  in  liquid  form,  such  as  skimmed  milk. 
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weak  broths,  and  even  semi-animal  articles  of  diet,  as  eggs,  oj-sters,  swecl 
milk  with  seltzer,  are  usually  well  borne.  In  the  severe  forma  predi^lrd 
liquid  food  only  should  l>e  allowed.  When  the  chief  seat  of  the  tlist-aae  is  b 
the  large  intestine  we  may  allow  easily  digested  starches  and  certain  gnta 
vegetables  (arrow-root,  sago,  lettuce,  water-cress);  the  coarser  vegrtahlcs, 
all  fats,  and  most  fruits  should  be  withdrawn  absolutely.  Lassubli^  has 
obtained  brilliant  results  from  the  use  of  1  part  of  condensed  milk  in  4  parts 
of  rice-water,  allowing  from  1  to  2  quarts  of  this  milk-rice-water  per  day. 
Rett  in  lied  is  especially  beneficial  in  that  it  serves  to  keep  the  abdomen  warm 
and  mitigates  the  pain  and  diarrhea,  and,  in  short,  cures  tlie  disease.  Sinapisms 
should  be  applied  at  the  outset  until  the  skin  is  reddened,  succeeded  by  liglil 
linseed  poultices  until  the  local  sensitiveness  has,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided; 
after  this  a  flannel  band  may  be  applied.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  n 
few  leeches,  applied  to  tlie  abdomen  or  anus,  ia  beneficial  in  the  early  stages  b 
severe  types  of  enteric  catarrh,  provided  the  patient's  strength  is  gouil. 

Medicmal  Treatment. — It  is  sound  practice  to  prescribe  a  mihl  cathartic 
(castor  oil,  calomel,  or  rhubarb,  followed  by  a  saline}  with  a  view  to  gettioj 
rid  of  decomposable  intestinal  contents.  Combined  gastric  lavage  and  hi^ 
intestinal  irrigation  has  recentlj'  yielded  excellent  resu!t.s  in  mj-  hands;  it  ia  an 
appropriate  method  of  overcoming  the  fermentative  processes  that  tend  to 
excite  and  maintain  the  condition. 

If  the  chief  tenderness  be  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  correspondiDg  to 
the  course  of  the  colon,  a  simple  enema,  slowly  given,  will  stimulate  the  bowel 
sufficiently  and  cleanse  it  more  effectually  fjian  a  cathartic.  Subsequently, 
chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  intestinal  antiseptics  and  astringents,  thou^ 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  selection  of  internal  remedies  must,  in  part,  be 
influenced  by  the  etiologic  indications.  For  instance,  if  the  cause  has  been 
exposure  to  cold  or  wot,  besides  the  efforts  directed  at  the  local  condition 
diaphoretics  and  febrifuge  mixtures  are  serviceable.  I  have  found  the  following 
combination  to  be  of  benefit  in  controlling  the  local  inflammatory  action: 

I».     Phenylis  salicylatis,  5ss  (2.0); 

Bismuthi  salicylate,  5j    (4.0); 

Creoaoti,  igx  (0.6). 

M.  et  ft,  cap.  No,  xx. 
Sig.  One  every  three  hours. 

If  pain  be  troublesome,  opium  or  acetphenetidi  may  be  combined  with  the 
above  formula. 

In  many  instances  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  decreased  for 
a  considerable  period  after  the  most  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued. 
Here  we  must  supplement  the  natural  juices  of  the  bowel;  this  may  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  the  following  agents  in  a  salol-coated  capsule: 

H-    Pancreatini,  Sj   (4.0); 

Sodii  bicarb.,  Sij  (8.0). 

Ft.  cap.  No,  xii, 
Sig.  One  an  hour  after  meab. 

In  cases  in  which  the  large  intestine  is  chiefly  affected,  and  when  the  condi- 
tion does  not  yield  to  internal  medicines,  treatment  by  medicated  colonic 
irrigations  Is  useful.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  main  lesion 
is  in  the  large  bowel,  small  enemas  of  starch-water  (jij — 60.0),  with  laudannm 
(n^xx  to  XXX — 1. 33-2.0),  every  four  to  six  hours,  are  also  efficacious.     If 
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colicky  pain  be  severe,  morphin  (gr.  J — 0.008)  should  be  given  hypodermically 
in  addition  to  the  measures  before  suggested.  If  the  diarrhea  shows  no  tend- 
ency to  abate  after  forty-eight  hours  of  the  general  treatment  above  outlined, 
large  doses  of  bismuth  (gr.  xxx  to  Ix — 2.0-4.0)  every  three  or  four  hours  should 
be  tried.  In  my  own  hands  lead  acetate  (gr.  ij — 0.3),  with  the  extract  of  opium 
(gr.  J — 0.008)  in  pill  form,  has  proved  a  most  efficient  combination.  The 
thirst  is  best  relieved  by  chipped  ice  in  small  quantities  or  by  carbonic  acid  and 
Apollinaris  waters.  For  distressing  flatulence  we  may  prescribe  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  or  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  some  carminative.  The  oil  of  cajuput 
is  a  most  valuable  drug  in  the  treatment  of  excessive  fermentation  (Murrell). 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestines  the  local  treatment  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Daily  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  a  weak  solution  of  some 
antiseptic  agent,  as  salicylic  acid  (gr.  v  to  5j — 0.3-30.0),  boric  acid  (gr. 
X  to  5j — 0.6-30.0),  creolin  (ttrv  to  5 j — 0.3-30.0),  or  with  some  such  astringent 
as  tannin  (gr.  v  to  5j — 0.3-30.0),  or  finally  with  an  alterative,  such  as  silver 
nitrate  (gr.  \  to  5i — 0.016-30.0),  will  be  found  to  be  serviceable.  The  latter 
solution  is  a  most  excellent  remedy,  but  sometimes  excites  pain  if  too  con- 
centrated. I  often  use  a  mild  antiseptic  or  astringent  with  the  foregoing, 
giving  each  on  alternate  days,  and  thus  obtain  happy  results.  The  only  ap- 
pliance needful  is  a  fountain  syringe  with  a  soft-rubber  end-piece,  which  should 
be  gently  introduced  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  bowel.  The  fluid 
used  should  be  warmed  to  90**  F.  (32.2°  C),  and  the  quantity  administered 
at  each  sitting  should  be  not  less  than  2  to  3  pints  (1-1.5  liters);  this  should  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  bowel  slowly.  The  patient  should,  as  a  rule,  assume 
the  dorsal  decubitus,  though  if  the  fluid  is  to  be  carried  as  high  up  as  possible, 
the  knee-elbow  position  may  be  assumed  or  the  patient  may  be  placed  on  the 
left  side  with  the  hips  elevated.  Again,  turning  him  from  side  to  side  during 
the  irrigating  process  may  be  warmly  recommended. 

The  same  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  hygienic  detaUa,  and  especially 
to  the  diet,  as  is  directed  in  the  acute  form.  In  addition,  flannel  should  be 
worn  next  the  skin  both  in  winter  and  summer.  If  the  strength  will  admit  of 
it,  cold  baths  are  useful. 

A  stay  at  a  suitable  spa  (Saratoga,  Bedford,  Virginia  Springs,  Carlsbad, 
Kissingen)  often  produces  most  satisfactory  results. 

Among  internal  agents,  zinc  oxid  (gr.  v  to  x — 0.3-0.6 — t.  i.  d.),  silver 
nitrate,  lead  acetate,  and  alum,  given  with  tonics,  such  as  strychnin,  arsenic, 
and  iron,  are  especially  to  be  recommended. 

The  management  of  this  troublesome  malady  depends  upon  the  indica- 
tions furnished  by  the  causative  affections.  No  method  of  treatment,  however, 
can  succeed  that  is  not  carried  out  patiently,  systematically,  and  over  long 
periods  of  time. 
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ACUTE  GASTRO-iNlHSilNAL  CATARRH 


(Acute  Gastro-erUeric  Infection;  Summer  Diarrhea;  Gaatro-enteritis;  Cholera  Infantum; 

Mycotic  Diarrhea) 

Definition. — This  is  the  usual  intestinal  trouble  that  prevails  during  the 
warm  summer  months.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  its 
course  is  manifested  by  a  sudden  onset,  high  fever,  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
frequent  watery  evacuations,  and  symptoms  of  nerve  involvement.  This  form  of 
of  diarrhea  usually  follows  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion,  in  which  it  very 
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frequently  has  its  origin  {<KtUf  dytrptjAw  diarrkra).  Acute  i;asin>4nte9liiu] 
catarrh  (chtiU-ra  infanlvm)  stands  midway  between  acute  indigestion  and 
ileocolitis. 

Etiology. — Two  important  conditions  seem  to  l»c  necessary  to  infiunuf 
the  disease- — levtperature  and  diet.  A  general  and  well-recogniKcd  belief  associ- 
ates special  danger  with  the  second  summer  of  children.  Out  of  nearly  2000 
fatal  cases  collected  by  Holt,  only  3  per  cent,  were  exclusively  breast  f«l. 
Generally  speaking,  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  some  irregularities  in  artiiicid 
feeding.    Heat  and  season  are  important  elements  in  jhe  cuniinuattoi]  uf  the 

.  disorder  when  once  commenced. 

It  ia  seen  from  May  to  September,  the  greatest  prevalence  occurring  in 
July.    The  pauper  element  of  large  cities  furnishes  most  instances. 

Flexner  and  Holt'  assert  that  the  Bacillus  dysenterije  may  l>e  isolated 
from  the  intestinal  discharges,  and  from  the  intestinal  mucoaie  in  a  large 

;  percentage  of  cases  developing  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Um'ted  Stut*^, 

I  during  the  summer  montlis.  Holt  found  Badlliui  dy^enleria  in  50  per  cent. 
of  cases  at  the  Dabies'  Hospital  of  New  York,    The  Klexner-Harris  tjpe  of 

'  bacillus  is  most  often  encountered,  while  the  "Shiga"  type  ia  but  occasionally 
recovered.  It  is  common  for  cultures  to  develop  streptococci  in  connection 
with  the  Baciltvs  dysevkna,  and  both  organisms  appear  to  grow  luxuriantly 
together,  which  renders  it  impracticable  to  decide  whether  the  lesions  of  the  io- 

I  testines  and  the  general  symptoms  depend  upon  one  or  both  of  tliese  organbmu. 
Dooker,  >TefFris,  Baginsky,  and  MetchnikolT  aflirm  that  the  proteus  cl«> 

1  of  bacteria  are  commonly  present,  and  that  they  are  pathogenic.     The  BaciUui 

I  dysitttfria  reacts  with  the  serum  of  infected  children. 

Pathology. — A  catarrhal  swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large  and  small 

'bowel  ia  present;  the  muco.sa  itself  is  pink  in  color  from  capillary  congestion. 
Peycr's  patches  are  enlarged.    The  whole  intestinal  tube  shows  an  early  stajte 

-  of  inflammation  (ileocolitis).  In  addition,  there  is  most  likely  some  involvement 
of  the  sjTnpathetic  nerves,  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  transuda- 
tion of  serum  into  tlie  intestine,  and  to  alterations  of  tJic  pulse,  temperature, 
and  respiration.  Its  nature  is  paralytic,  and  closely  resembles  in  its  results 
experimental  sections  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  changes  in  the  other 
organs  are  slight.  Bronchopneumonia  frequently  occurs.  The  spleen  is  often 
swollen,  the  brain  is  anemic,  and  the  kidneys  are  congested. 

Symptoms. — Clinically,  there  are  three  forms  of  acute  enteric  infectioD: 
(I)  Acute  dyspeptic  diarrhea;  (2)  cholera  infantum,  and  (3)  ileocolitis. 

(1)  Acuts  Dyspeptic  Diarrhea. — Theremay  be  merely  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  stools,  with  or  without  fever;  restlessness  is  usual  at  night.  This  con- 
dition may  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  stools  become  taore  fre- 
quent and  offensive,  containing  undigested  food  and  curds.  The  odor  by  this 
time  is  very  pronounced.  Frequently  the  disease  has  a  sudden  onset,  with 
vomiting,  griping  pains,  and  fever,  which  may  quickly  rise  to  104",  105",  or 
106°  F.  (40"— 11.1°  C).  Gonmdsvm.s  may  be  the  commencement  of  the  attack- 
The  abdomen  is  sensitive  and  swollen,  and  the  child  lies  with  its  legs  flexed 
on  the  stomach.  The  stooU  consist  of  grayish  or  greenish-yellow  feces  (mixed 
with  curds,  portions  of  undigested  food)  and  some  fluid.  In  children  two  years 
of  age  and  older  the  stools  may  contain  unripe  fruit  or  large  curds  from  excessive 
drinking  of  milk.  Relapses  are  frequent,  and  during  hot  weather  the  frequeiKy 
of  the  attacks  may  lead  to  a  persistent  enterocolitis. 

In  delicate  children  a  severe  attack,  especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by 
convukions,  may  prove  fatal. 

(2)  Cholera   Infantum. — The  initial  symptoms  are  sudden.     Tlie  diild 
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voids  immense  stools,  at  first  fecal,  if  no  preceding  diarrhea  have  been  present. 
Soon  they  become  watery,  light  yellow  or  greenish  in  color;  frequently  they  are 
so  thin  and  colorless  as  to  pass  through  the  napkin  without  leaving  a  stain. 
At  times  they  contain  a  few  yellow  or  greenish  flocculi  or  a  mass  of  mucus,  and 
in  all  cases  they  are  odorless.  Very  often  the  stools  are  brown  and  liquid, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fecal  matter,  having  a  peculiar  musty  odor  that  clings 
to  the  napkin  and  child  for  days.  The  number  of  stools  per  diem  may  vary 
from  six  to  thirty,  and  a  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
evacuated  with  considerable  force. 

The  siomach  becomes  irritable,  refusing  everything;  even  ice  is  rejected 
as  soon  as  swallowed.  The  vomitus  at  first  contains  bile,  while  later  it  becomes 
serous.  The  appetite  is,  of  course,  entirely  lost;  intense  thirst  prevails,  the  little 
patient  drinking  at  every  chance  and  following  the  receding  glass  with  eager 
eyes.  The  tongue,  moist  at  first,  soon  becomes  dry  and  pasty;  the  abdomen  is 
collapsed.  The  temperature  is  always  high — 105**  or  even  108**  F.  (40.5°- 
42.2°  C);  and  the  p^e  small  and  very  frequent — 130  to  180  beats  per  minute. 
The  breathing  is  shallow  and  irregular,  and  the  expression  anxious  and  staring, 
but  soon  becomes  dull.  The  urine  becomes  dark  and  scanty,  and  frequently 
shows  the  presence  of  acetone. 

With  this  array  of  symptoms  there  is  a  striking  and  appalling  change  in 
the  child's  general  appearance.  Within  a  few  hours  it  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized ;  the  face  has  become  pale  and  pinched,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  sunken,  the 
eyelids  and  lips  wide  apart  from  loss  of  muscular  control,  the  muscles  flabby, 
the  bones  prominent,  and  the  skin  greenish  or  cadaverous,  hanging  in  loose 
folds  from  the  wasted  frame. 

Collapse  comes  on  soon:  the  hands,  feet,  nose,  and  breath  become  cool, 
the  respirations  more  unequal,  and  there  are  drowsiness  and  utter  apathy. 
Wlien  life  b  near  its  close,  vomiting  stops,  the  whole  surface  becoming  cool 
and  clammy  as  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  coma,  with  injected  eyes  and 
contracted  pupils.  At  last  the  end  is  reached  quickly,  preceded  perhaps  by  a 
slight  convulsion.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  short;  it  may  prove  fatal  in 
from  one  to  four  days. 

(3)  Ileocolitis. — This  may  follow  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhea,  cholera  in- 
fantum, or  complicate  the  acute  infections  of  childhood.  The  symptoms 
develop  acutely.  At  the  outset  there  may  be  vomiting,  but  it  is  not  persistent, 
and  the  stools  are  greenish,  feculent,  often  showing  masses  of  casein.  Later 
the  discharges  are  increased  in  frequency,  are  small,  and  contain  also  blood  and 
mucus.  In  severe  cases  pain  and  straining  are  distressing  features.  The 
abdomen  is  prominent  and  there  is  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  colon. 
The  disease  presents  high  fever. 

The  course  is  variable.  It  may  be  acute — three  to  six  days — terminating 
either  in  convalescence  or  death  due  to  exhaustion.  In  other  instances  the 
acute  symptoms  subside,  particularly  the  fever,  while  moderate  diarrhea 
continues  and  is  attended  with  wasting  and  debility.  Gradual  recovery  may 
ensue,  though  more  commonly  relapses  occur  and  death  follows  from  broncho- 
pneumonia or  an  intercurrent  acute  attack. 

The  treatment  of  acute  gastrointestinal  catarrh  divides  itself  into  hygienic, 
dietetic,  and  medicinal  measures.  If  a  child  is  attacked  in  the  city  during 
the  summer  and  does  not  yield  to  treatment  in  two  or  three  days,  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  country  or  seashore.  In  the  case  of  a  child  under  two  years 
thb  is  absolutely  imperative.  Fresh  air  is  important  in  all  diarrheal  disorders, 
and  all  cases  should  be  kept  out-of-doors  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible. 
Children  should  be  kept  quiet.  Bathing  is  soothing,  insures  cleanliness,  and, 
what  b  very  important,  reduces  the  temperature. 
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Dietetic  treatment  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  l)e  remembfrcd  l! 
digestion  is  arrested  in  the  early  stage,  hence  to  give  foixi  at  this  Htaije  in  to 
do  hann.  Thirst  may  be  controited  by  ii-e-  or  albumin-water,  toast -water, 
or  gum-water,  with  a  little  brandy.  Buttennilk  twice  daily  has  given  exceltuu 
results. 

Medicinal  TTfaltnent. — The  first  step  is  directed  against  the  acute  indijEM- 
tion  and  the  active  putrefaction  going  on  in  the  intestines.  Tlie  indicaiion, 
therefore,  is  to  empty  thoroughlj'  the  alimentary  tract  as  soon  b.s  puHsihle, 
and  no  otJier  treatment  should  be  considered  until  this  end  has  been  accmn- 
plished.  Whenever  vomiting  persists,  the  stomach  should  be  waslieij.  In 
older  children  emetics  will  favor  complete  emptying  of  the  stomach,  but  are 
never  to  be  given  to  infants  under  two  years.  For  the  intestines  calomel  and 
soda  may  be  used;  for  the  colon,  irrigation:  this  is  ad\'isable  in  all  cas<4,  m  it 
hastens  the  elTeet  of  the  calomel,  and  removes  at  once  much  irritating  and 
offensive  material.  At  this  time  bismuth,  as  per  the  following  formula,  for  a 
child  two  years  of  age  is  useful : 

q.     Bismuth;  subnitratis,  Sj    (4.0); 

Liquor  antiseptici,  fSss  (15.0); 

Misturte  cretfe,  q.  s.  ad  fsij  (60.0). — M. 

Sig.  "Shake."  Teaspoonful  in  water  ever>-  two  hours. 

Opium  should  not  be  used  until  the  whole  intestinal  tube  is  eleansr<l,  and  thtn 
cautiously.  Spirits  of  chloroform,  or  camphor,  is  a  better  remedy  for  the 
pain  than  opium  in  any  form.  In  older  children  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphin  and  atropin  in  appropriate  doses  frequently  controls  the  s>-mptona. 
Bowles  has  used  lactic  acid  in  the  maximum  dose  of  X\  grains  (O.OS)  every 
hour,  and  found  it  to  control  the  sj'mptoms  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-ei^t 
hours.     Thus  far  the  results  of  serum  treatment  have  been  disappointinR. 

Treatment  of  Cholera  Infantum. — In  this  form  of  infection  of  the  intestinal 
tract  we  are  likely  to  forget  iliut  wf  arc  cjilleil  upon  to  treat  a  rase  of  aciiie 
poisoning.  The  toxic  material  acts  both  powerfully  and  quickly  as  a  cardiac 
and  systemic  depressant.  It  also  acts  toxically  upon  the  nerve-centers,  and 
paralyzes  the  vasomotor  nerves.  According  to  Holt,  the  leading  indications 
are:  (a)  to  empty  the  stomach  and  intestines;  (b)  to  supply  the  body  with 
fiuid  to  offset  the  great  loss  by  vomiting  and  purging;  (e)  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  poison  on  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system;  (rf)  to  reduce  temperature, 
and  (e)  to  treat  the  symptoms  as  they  arise.  In  the  first  condition  thorou^ 
stomach  and  intestinal  cleansing  is  absolutely  necessary.  Moreover,  we  can- 
not depend  on  emetics  or  purgatives  to  arrest  pain  and  to  limit  the  effect  of 
the  poison  on  the  nervous  system;  a  hypodermic  injection  of  atropin  and  mor- 
phin b  essential.  Morphin  must  be  given  with  discrimination  to  young  (M- 
dren,  especially  when  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  slight;  it  is  especially 
contra  indicated  when  stupor  or  collapse  seems  near.  Small  doses  repeated 
are  better  than  larger  single  doses.  Holt  gives  gr.  ji^  (0.0006)  of  morphin, 
with  gr.  jiji  (0.00008)  of  atropin,  as  the  first  dose  in  a  child  one  year  old. 
In  supplying  fluid  to  the  exhausted  tissues  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
them  by  the  mouth,  or  even  by  the  rectum,  as  by  both  avenues  it  would  be 
rejected.  An  injection  into  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  buttocks,  back,  or  thighs 
of  a  saline  solution  (40  grains — 2.59 — of  common  salt  to  a  pint  of  steriliied 
water)  is  the  best  way  to  meet  the  drain.  One  pint  (J  liter)  may  be  used  eve»y 
twenty-four  hours,  and  larger  quantities  may  often  be  used  with  advantage. 
Baths  must  be  given  to  control  temperature,  and  ice-bags  should  be  placed  ta 
the  head.     Jce-water  injections  will  aid  in  the  control  of  temperature,  and  ice- 
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suppositories  act  efficiently  when  the  water  is  not  retained.  Stimulants  may 
be  given  hypodermically.  During  the  active  stage  nothing  should  be  allowed 
by  the  mouth  except  iced  brandy  or  champagne. 

The  dietetic  management  and  internal  treatment  of  ileocolitis  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  variety.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  or  of  calomel  is  to  be 
promptly  administered  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  copious  irrigations 
of  the  colon,  preferably  with  tepid  saline  solution  (strength  7  ^BOO).  Later 
a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  starch  solution,  to  which  it|^  to  iij  of  laud^mm  has 
been  added,  may  be  gently  thrown  into  the  rectum,  to  be  repeateoRnce  or 
twice  daily.  After  the  acute  stage  is  over  a  weak  silver  nitrate  solution  may 
be  employed.  ^ 

CELIAC  DISEASE     ^^ 
(DiarrfuBa  Alba;  Diarrhaa  Chyloaa) 

Definition. — A  form  of  intestinal  catarrh  marked  by  copious  fetid  and  » 
frothy  discharges  resembling  gruel. 

Pathology. — Although  ulcers  have  been  noted  in  the  intestine,  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease  is  not  known.  Says  Osier:  This  affection  resembles  some- 
what the  disease  in  adults  known  as  "hill  diarrhea"  or  the  "white  flux''  of 
India. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  limited  chiefly  to  children  from  one  to  five.years' 
old.  The  Filaria  sanguinis-hominis  has  been  found  in  the  feccMncases  of 
diarrhoea  chylosa.  ^  * 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  of  slow  development,  and  thiPcharacter- 
istic  feature  consists  of  copious  diarrheal  (though  not  watery)  stools^  resembling 
gruel  or  oatmeal-porridge.  These  are  also  frothy  (frog-epavm)  and  horribly 
fetid.  The  physical  signs  consist  of  a  moderate  distention  of  the  abdomen 
and  a  boggy  sensation  that  is  imparted  to  the  palpating  finger.  The  general 
features  may  be  summated  in  gradually  increasing  emaciation,  debility,  and 
pallor.    The  disease  terminates  fatally  as  a  rule. 

The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic  unless  the  presence  of  parasites 
be  suspected,  when  large  antiseptic  enemata  should  be  given. 


PHLEGMONOUS  ENTERETIS 

This  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  submucous  layer  of  the  intestines. 
It  is  among  the  rarest  of  grave  maladies,  especially  as  an  irrelative  disease. 
It  may  be  diffuse  or  take  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  abscess.  Rarely  it  oc- 
curs as  a  complicating  condition  in  septicopyemia  and  in  malignant  types  of 
the  exanthemata,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  abscesses  that  usually  have 
their  seat  in  the  duodenum.  Phlegmonous  enteritis  may  be  secondary  to 
strangulated  hernia  or  intussusception. 

Symptoms. — The  local  signs  simulate  closely  those  of  peritonitis.  Among 
the  symptoms  vomiting  is  prominent,  though  not  diagnostic;  it  is  always  severe 
and  may  become  stercoraceous.  Pain  and  tenesmus,  when  due  to  obstruction, 
are  intense.  Rigors  more  or  less  severe  have  l)een  observed.  The  temperature 
is  high,  and  its  curve  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  fever  of  suppuration.  The 
disease  is  very  fatal,  the  patient  passing  from  a  condition  of  extreme  prostration 
to  one  of  utter  collapse. 

Treatment. — The  physician's  task  is  confined  to  an  attempt  to  support 
the  powers  of  the  patient  and  to  relieve  his  inordinate  suffering.  The  surgeon's 
aid  should  he  invoked  early  in  cases  of  obstruction. 


CROUPOUS  OR  DIPHTHERmC  ENTERITIS 

Definition.— An  intense  inflaintnation  of  tlie  inteslina!  mucosa,  awoni- 
panieil  by  a  eroupous  exudate;  it  iK'Curs  in  connecii<m  with  a  variety  o(  amdi- 
tions.  If  from  any  caust-  the  cpitJielial  covering  is  destroyed,  agents  that  sei 
up  local  influnimation  Diay  excite  a  croupous  exudaie. 

Pathol^l'. — There  are  two  sets  of  morbid  lesions  to  be  distinguished: 
(1)  The  fii^^nd  most  important  class  exhibits  a  croupous  deposit  variinn 
greatlAn  thickness  and  in  area.  Its  color  is  variable,  being  soroetimes  of 
a  graywi  or  grayUh-wkiic  hue,  frequently  grayigh  yellow,  and  rarely  b/acL-uik 
]  have  almost  invariably  ^^  these  lesions  in  the  colon.  (2)  In  the  second 
group  the  soUtary  follicles^Ponc  are  inflanied  and  co\'ered  with  diphtheritie 
deposit. 

The  Hiologic  factors  may  l>e:  {a)  mechanical  irritants  (impacted  feces,  in- 
.'«  testinal  sand,  gall-stones);  (6)  chemical  irritants  (ammonia,  acids,  mercury, 

(arsenic);   (c)  secondary  to  acute  infectioiis  and  certain  chronic  complaints 
(Bright'^,  disease,  pyemia,  carcinoma,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  and  anemiaij. 
Symptoms. — WTien  mechanical  irritants  give  rise  to  symptoms  they  do 
not  difTer  from  those  due  to  stercoral  ulcers,  and  there  is  no  way  of  recognising 
^  tlie  croupous  deposits  unless  they  Ije  discharged  per  rectum  and  are  detected 
^in  th«  stools.  .  In  cases  that  arise  from  the  action  of  irritant  poisons  vomitin;; 
<j        and  pi^i»  are  well  marked  and  the  dejections  contain  blood-stained  mucus. 
A^  camioffbe  certain  about  the  presence  of  croupous  deposits  in  toxic  cases 
I     unless  tlie^be  found  in  the  discharges.    When  phlegmonous  enteritis  occiin 
as  a  complicating  condition  in  infectious  diseases  the  symptoms  are  almcMt 
completely  veiled.     The  symptomatology  of  the  follicular  variety  c&nnot  be 
sepantted  clinically  from  that  of  follicular  ulceration. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  causal  conditions  or  afTectioos. 


SPRUE 

(PtOont) 


This  has  been  de6ned  as  "an  insidious,  chronic,  remitting  inflaminatioD 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  occurring 
principally  in  Europeans  who  are  residing  or  have  resided  in  tropical  or  snbH 
tropical  climates"  (Manson).  It  occurs  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  country, 
where  it  is  frequently  confused  with  pellagra  {vide  p.  433),  and  has  been  most 
carefully  studied  by  Bailey  K.  Ashford  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  principal  morbid  changes  consist  in  patchy  or  general  destruction  of 
"the  surface  of  the  mucosa  in  all  degrees,  from  slight  erosioiis  to  complete 
disintegration  of  the  villi,  glands,  and  follicles."  Congestive,  catarriial,  ulccn- 
tive,  and  cirrhotic  changes  may  all  be  combined. 

Etiology. — Ashford  states  that  Bahr's  opinion  that  sprue  is  due  to  a  Mmiilii 
is  correct,  and  has  described  a  Monilia  X,  which  he  claims  is  constantly  |»«9ent 
Residence  in  hot  climates  and  previous  affections  of  the  aliroeDtary  tract  ait 
the  main  predisposing  causes. 

The  leading  symptoms  are,  according  to  Manson,  irregular  actxxi  d 
the  bowels,  and  the  passage  of  copious,  pale,  drab-colored,  yeasty  kx^in^ 
sickly  smelling  stools.  Tlie  complexion  is  dark  or  muddy;  there  is  emadatiaii 
and  the  abdomen  is  distended.  Weakness,  loss  of  memory,  and  irritability 
of  temper  are  common.  The  oral  cavity  is  inflamed  and  the  seat  di  erosiras, 
cracks,  and  superficial  ulcerations.    Schmidt's  hydrol»lirubin  test  was  voy 
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weakly  positive  in  3  cases  (Hiatt  and  AUan).^  Bninton  has  pointed  out  that 
Indian  Hill  diarrhea  differs  from  sprue  in  that  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  anus 
is  absent  in  the  former. 

Early  appropriate  treatment,  which   is   principally  dietetic  (milk-diet) 
and  hygienic,  checks  the  progress  of  the  disease. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS 

{Cholera  Nostras;  Sporadic  Cholera) 

Definition. — A  self-limiting  disease,  characterized  by  serous  vomiting 
and  purging,  colicky  pains,  and  often  muscular  cramps. 

Pathology. — No  constant  anatomic  changes  have  been  noted.  They 
are  analogous  to  those  seen  in  acute  gastro-enteritis,  though  cases  have  ter- 
minated fatally  in  which  no  morbid  lesions  were  found  postmortem. 

Etiology. — Among  predisposing  causes,  the  age  and  the  season  exert  the 
most  prominent  influence.  The  condition  may  appear  in  subjects  under  two 
years,  when  the  term  "cholera  infantum"  is  employed;  but  it  is  oftener  met  with 
in  older  children  and  adults.  It  is  almost  invariably  seen  during  the  heated 
term  in  temperate  zones,  from  the  latter  part  of  June  to  September,  and  is 
especially  prevalent  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Bad  hygienic 
environment,  foul  air  in  particular,  has  a  noticeable  effect,  and,  though  not 
as  yet  absolutely  proved,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  symptomatology 
and  general  clinical  course  of  the  affection  that  it  is  of  microbic  origin.  Among 
other  factors  are  improper  food,  particularly  unripe  fruit,  cucumbers,  egg- 
plant, and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Various  organisms  (especially  the  Finkler 
and  Prior  spirillum)  have  been  found  present.  Virulent  specimens  of  the 
Bacillus  coll  communis^  and  even  of  the  streptococcus,  have  been  noted. 

Clinical  History. — The  onset  is  often  sudden,  and  is  marked  by  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea.  At  first  the  vomiius  consists  of  food,  and  later 
of  bile  and  mucus.  The  dejections  are  fecal  in  character  at  the  onset;  though 
they  soon  become  watery,  and  may  resemble  the  rice-water  stools  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Physical  examinaHon  reveals  only  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen, 
and  particularly  over  the  epigastric  region. 

General  Symptoms. — Cramps  in  the  calf  muscles  are  common.  The  tem- 
perature varies  greatly,  ranging  from  100°  to  106°  F.  (37.7Ml.l°  C).  The 
skin  surface,  however,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  extremities,  feels 
cool,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  rectal  temperature  should  be  recorded.  The 
pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  as  the  case  progresses.  The  face  is  pale  or  even 
cyanotic,  and  the  features  look  pinched.  The  extremities  lose  their  plumpness, 
and  the  patient  usually  appears  prostrated  and  mentally  dull.  The  urine  is 
scanty,  high  colored,  and  sometimes  albuminous,  and  thirst  is  extreme.  There 
is  a  group  of  cases  that  develop  subacutely,  and  in  these  the  symptoms  tend  to 
persist. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  re- 
semble so  closely  those  of  Asiatic  cholera  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
differential  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms.  A  bacteriologic  examination  of  the 
stools,  however,  permits  a  certain  discrimination;  and  during  a  cholera  epidemic 
the  distinction  between  these  affections  is  thus  made.  The  effects  of  certain 
direct  irritants,  as  in  poisoning  by  ptomains  and  toxic  doses  of  arsenic,  must  be 
excluded  by  the  history. 

'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  August  1,  1914. 
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Prognosis  and  Duration. — The  duration  of  the  disease  vwiw  f 
three  to  four  hours  to  two  days.  It  is  rarely  fatal,  though  in  persons  suif*rrini! 
from  such  chronic  affections  as  Briuhl's  or  cardiac  disease,  and  also  in  the  ap^, 
the  prognosis  is  only  guardedly  favorable.  An  element  of  danger  is  profound 
collapse.  Otitis  media  is  occasionally  seen,  although  moat  cases  wiihnut 
sequel  je  recover. 

Treatment. — The  diet  must  be  rigorously  restricted,  and  predigestcd 
milk  and  animal  broths  are  to  be  prepared  as  lightly  as  possible  until  coni'alw- 
cence  has  been  fairly  established.  Tlie  comfort  of  the  patient  is  mucii  enhancrd 
by  keeping  him  at  absolute  rest.  Local  nwfuvres  are  useful  in  combating  pain 
and  vomiting.  A  large  mustard-paste  applied  to  the  stomach  and  abdonirit, 
followed  by  linseed-poultices  that  are  to  be  worn  constantly,  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  accomplishing  the  relief  of  the  sjTJiptoms  before  mentioned.  If 
indigestible  substances  have  l>een  taken  prior  to  the  attack,  prompt  tbiiiig:)i 
mild  laxatives  are  to  l>e  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  For  the 
excessive  thirst  chipped  ice.  over  which  a  little  brandy  has  been  sprinkled,  is 
cflective.  For  controlling  the  morbid  sensitiveness,  on  which  the  pain,  natur*, 
and  the  diarrhea  depend,  we  have  a  remedy  jmr  excellericf  in  the  hypodermic 
administration  of  morphin.  The  dose  should  vary  (gr.  J  to  | — 0.01(MI.OB2) 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  I  have  rarely  found  it  neces»ar>- 
to  give  a  second  dose.  Not  only  are  the  pain  and  diarrhea  subdued,  but  tiie 
circulation  is  re-established.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  administer 
opium  by  the  mouth  for  these  sjTnptoms,  but  the  results  are  less  S8tisraciai7. 
The  other  points  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  are  identical  with  t' 
discussed  under  the  treatment  of  Gastric  and  Enteric  Catarrh. 


INTESTINAL  INFARCTION 


aminisur    i 
isfaciaT. 
ith  thoae  J 


A  few  instances  of  occlusion  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  by  an  embotns 
have  been  recorded  recently.  The  condition  produces  hemorrhagic  infarctioo 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  is  marked  by  grave  and  usually  fatal  symptoms. 
Its  causes  are  sometimes  obscure.  The  cases  that  have  come  to  auto[tsy  have 
shown  intense  congestion,  with  a  swollen,  blood-infiltrated  state  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum.  Oaler  has  seen  three  instances:  in  one  there  were  numerous  vegeta- 
tions on  the  mitral  valves  from  which  the  embolus  was  probably  derived; 
in  another  the  superior  mesentery  was  plugged  at  its  orifice,  and  in  the  third 
the  artery  was  blocked  by  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  clot  of  an  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  near  the  diaphragm.  The  symptoms  are  urgent.  Quite  often  dianto 
is  present  from  the  first,  the  dejections  sometimes  becoming  blood  tingctL 
Soon  the  characteristically  grave  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  suptr- 
vene— viz.,  great  pain,  vomiting,  and  constipation  (less  commonly  diairbea), 
with  iympaniiic  distention  of  the  abdomen  (generally).  The  oondition  cannot 
be  recognized  from  the  symptoms  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  various 
forms  of  obstruction,  yet  its  probable  existence  may  be  inferred  from  the  pro- 
ence  of  the  known  cause**. 


INTESTINAI.  ULCERS 

FoLLicrLAR  DLCERS  have  already  been  described  under  Catarrhal  E 
(mde  p.  783),  and  they  have  a  simitar  pathology  and  etiology.    When  iveseot 
in  goodly  numbers  they  give  rise  to  a  symptom  peculiarly  their  own,  and  bam 
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may  be  dignified  by  a  separate  though  brief  mention.  The  symptoms  of  the 
condition  arising  in  the  course  of  chronic  enteritis  often  escape  observation  for 
a  long  time.  The  most  characteristic  manifestation  is  the  appearance  in  the 
stools  of  conical  shaped  masses  of  mucus  resembling  "boiled  sago."  Marked 
weakness  and  emaciation  rapidly  ensue.  Among  children  the  disease  is  com- 
mon and  assumes  an  aggravated  form,  the  little  sufferers  quite  frequently  reach- 
ing their  end  as  the  result  of  inanition.  An  unfavorable  termination  may  be 
due  to  perforation  followed  by  suppurative  peritonitis.  The  treatment  coin- 
cides with  that  of  chronic  enteritis. 

Stercoral  ulcers  are  the  result  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  hard  fecal 
scybala  (often  enteroliths,  due  to  a  deposit  of  lime-salts)  upon  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  They  occupy  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  normal  folds  in  the 
colon. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  clear  history  of  chronic  constipation, 
though  the  physician  is  often  called  on  account  of  the  presence  of  diarrhea; 
this  is  caused  by  the  retained  hardened  feces  finding  their  way  into  the  rec- 
tum. A  digital  exploration  will  now  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  There  are  tenesmus 
and  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  latter  symptom  being  also  complained 
of  when  diarrhea  is  absent.  The  pain  often  occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  that 
may  be  attended  with  the  discharge  of  flaky  mucus,  pus,  and  sometimes  blood. 
Enteroliths  may  lie  in  the  intestines  for  years  together,  or  they  may  finally  be 
discharged  with  the  stools.  The  ulceration  that  b  thus  caused  often  passes 
unrecognized. 

Physical  Examination. — ^Palpation  may  reveal  the  presence  of  a  sausage- 
shaped  tumor  and  localized  tenderness  over  the  seats  of  ulcers. 

The  prognosis  is  good  if  the  condition  be  not  overlooked. 

The  treatment  consists  in  thoroughly  evacuating  the  bowels  by  salines  and 
simple  enemata,  persistently  used.  Subsequently  these  cases  are  to  be  treated 
as  other  non-specific  ulcers  of  the  boweb. 

Simple  ulcerative  colitis  is  a  not  uncommon  complaint,  and  one  that  is 
frequently  associated  with  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  The  ulcers  may  be 
quite  extensive,  removing  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  I  observed  several  cases  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital  that  were  super- 
ficial. The  muscular  layer  of  the  gut  was  greatly  hypertrophied  and  its  lumen 
increased  in  all.  The  non-ulcerated  portions  of  the  mucosa  looked,  in  part, 
quite  pale,  and  in  part  quite  dark. 

The  etiology  is  obscure.  The  disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in 
persons  past  middle  life,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  chronic  enteritis  sustains 
B  causal  relation.  Those  whose  constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  previous 
disease  or  an  improvident  hygienic  environment  are  the  chief  sufferers. 

Symptoms. — ^The  clinical  features  are  ill  defined  at  the  onset,  and  are  often 
erroneously  ascribed  to  indigestion.  Diarrhea  flienteric  in  character)  is  its 
most  prominent  symptom,  and  with  it  constipation  may  alternate.  Pus  and 
blood  are  usually  absent.  The  general  health  soon  suffers  greatly,  the  patient 
becoming  weak  and  emaciated. 

The  coarse  of  the  disease  is  subacute,  tending  to  become  chronic. 

The  diagnosis,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned, 
requires  the  elimination  of  dysentery — an  easy  task,  as  a  rule.  The  disease 
resembles  closely  the  amebic  form  of  dysentery,  hence  in  dubious  cases  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  feces  should  be  made. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable  during  the  earlier  stages  in  the  aged. 
TTie  tendency  to  chronicity  of  the  disease  must  be  considered. 

The  treatment  embraces:  (a)  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  consisting  in 
a  restriction  of  the  patient  to  liquids  and  semisolids  during  the  acute  stage; 
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(6)  tbe  adminutzation  of  a  gentle  laxative,  followed  by  antiseptics  and  astrin- 
gents (iHsmiith  gr.  XXX — 2.0— -combined  with  phenyl  salicylate  gr.  v — 0.324 — 
evciy  fourboUTs);  (c)  the  more  serviceable  local  measures  in  the  form  of  enemata 
unong  the  beat  being  silver  nitrate  (gr.  J  ad  5j — 0.016-32.0)  or  creolin  (2  per 
CHit.). 

SouTAST  Ukicers. — "Two  instances  of  ulcer  of  the  cecum,  both  with 
perforatiim,  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  in  one  instance  a  simpir 
nkcf  <rf  the  colon  perforated  and  led  to  fatal  peritonitis"  (Osier). 

TTie  DinxTSX  cahrrhal  ulcer  is  inseparable  from  acute  enteritis;  the 

CANCEBOITB  UliCXK,    TUBERCULOUS   ULCEB,  and    AAIEBIC    DLCEA  are   alluded  lo 

voder  tbeir  nqtective  heads. 


APPENDICmS 

Definition. — A  catarrhal,  ulcerative,  or  interstitial  inflammation  of  tW 
uqModix  vermiformis.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  according  to  our  prriattit 
^levn,  ^ipmdidtis  is  a  surgical  rather  than  a  medical  affection,  piirti<-ubrly 
ham  the  Stam^int  of  treatment.  Knowing  from  personal  experience  and 
obscivatHHt,  however,  that  general  practitioners  are  constantly  meeting  with 
cases  of  appraidicitis,  its  prompt  clinical  recognition  by  the  latter  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  interest,  but  also  of  great  practical  importance  for  two  reasons: 
First,  in  ord»  that  surgical  intervention  can  lie  instituted  at  the  proper  moment; 
and  second,  because  appendicitis  is  the  leading  serious  disease  of  the  intestinal 
tract. 

Tbe  %ena  "iqjpendicitis"  includes  the  affections  typUilia  (inflammation  of 
the  cecum)  and  peritppklitia  (a  similar  involvement  of  the  connective  tissue 
behind  the  cecinn)  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  with  few  exceptions  when  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  affection  are  presented  the  appendix  vernitformis  is 
the  part  primarily  affected.  To  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  America  bdoop 
the  credit  of  having  first  established  the  truly  important  rank  erf  appendicitis.* 

Anatomic. — Without  any  known  function  the  human  appendix  vermi- 
formis represents  the  remains  of  the  enormous  cecum  of  inferior  animals,  es- 
pecially rodents  and  herbivora.  Clado  asserts  that  the  vermiform  appendix 
b  kept  in  position  by  two  folds  of  peritoneum,  a  meso-appendtx,  which  is 
attached  to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  a  second  fold,  perpendicular  to  tbe  first,  whicfa  i» 
attached  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  A  lymphatic  ^and 
generally  occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  appendix,  cecum,  and  tbe  smal 
gut;  this  receives  all  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  appendix.  In  the  fenulea 
lymphatic  connection  may  exist  between  the  appendix  and-  tbe  right  ovaiy. 
The  size  of  the  appendix  varies  greatly.  Ferguson,  after  measuiing  200  spptsf 
dices,  gave  as  the  average  length  4J  inches  (11.4  cm.),  and  as  the  diaioettr 
that  of  a  No.  9  English  sound— about  1  inch  (0.63  cm.)  Berry's  studies,  whidi 
are  partly  based  upon  personal  examination  of  100  bodies,  and  partly  upon 
comparison  of  bis  own  results  with  those  obtained  by  other  investigat<ffs,  gives 
the  average  length  in  all  the  observations  as  9.2  cm.  (3.6  indies).  The  c^ibff 
is  ordinarily  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  Very  exceptionally,  as  in  a  case  repmted 
by  Swan,  there  is  a  congenital  absence  of  the  appendix.  Its  two  fibromuscukr 
coats  (external  longitudinal  and  internal  circular)  are  thick;  its  mucous  mon- 
brane  contains  lymphoid  elements  in  abundance.  The  blood-aupply  is  deri^td 
from  the  ileocolic  artery  at  the  valve,  a  single  branch  nmning  to  tbe  end  of 

'  The  following  names  wiU  Ions  be  connected  with  thia  diseaae:  Feppet,  Pits,  McBv- 
ney.  Porter,  Willard  Parker,  Weu-,  Sand,  Bull,  Warren,  Keen,  MorUn.  Whit^  Pnm, 
Deaver,  Senn,  and  many  others. 
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the  appendix,  while  the  nerves  are  derived  from  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic.  Shortly  after  middle  life  the  cavity  of  the  appendix 
becomes  obliterated.  Its  blind  extremity  points  most  frequently  toward  the 
spleen.  The  appendix  may  lie  behind  the  cecum,  and  sometimes  partly  to  its 
inner  side,  its  tip  almost  touching  the  liver  or  the  gall-bladder.  In  not  a  few 
instances  it  dips  downward,  passing  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  There  is  no 
adjacent  organ  to  which  it  may  not  become  adherent,  and  in  rare  instances 
it  is  twisted  like  a  loop  around  the  small  gut,  causing  constriction  or  even  strang- 
ulation. 

Pftthology. — ^Three  pathologic  varieties  are  recognized: 

(1)  Catarrhal  or  ObliteratiTe  An>6ndiciti8« — ^This  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
The  term  "catarrhal  inflammation"  is  still  retained,  though  scarcely  applicable, 
since,  as  a  rule,  appendicular  inflammation  tends  to  spread  quickly  to  all  the 
coats,  including  the  serosa.  Obliterative  appendicitis  is  descriptive  and  in 
every  way  preferable.  The  mechanism  of  the  inflammation  is  briefly  as  follows: 
The  mesentery  being  too  short,  the  exit  is  too  small,  and  in  consequence  of 
swelling  of  the  coats  (especially  the  mucous)  the  venous  return  is  greatly  im- 
peded, then  the  arterial,  followed  often  by  abscess  formation.  In  the  female 
a  branch  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  ovarian  artery,  making  a  more 
perfect  blood-supply.  The  appearances  are,  in  the  beginning,  identical  with 
those  of  catarrhal  inflammations  elsewhere  in  the  bowel.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  all  the  layers  are  swollen,  with  marked  cellular  infiltration,  causing 
the  appendix  to  become  firm  and  often  rigid.  The  mucosa  may  be  denuded 
of  its  epithelium  and  present  a  granular  surface.  The  external  coat  (serosa) 
is  usually  hyperemic,  and  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  fresh  or  old  adhesions. 
The  tube  may  become  completely  obliterated  by  pressure,  resulting  in  a  union 
between  the  granular  surfaces,  in  this  manner  rendering  subsequent  attacks 
impossible  (Hawkins).  It  is  in  cases  in  which  this  fortunate  result  is  not  reached, 
however,  that  acute  appendicitis  leads  to  the  chronic  form  with  relapses.  Two 
additional  terminations  may  be  observed:  First,  an  obliteration  of  the  lumen 
may  occur  near  the  valve,  in  which  case  the  appendix  becomes  dilated,  and 
sometimes  enormously  so  (cystic).  The  contained  liquid  may  be  either  serous 
or  purulent.  Second,  obliterative  appendicitis  may  lead  directly  to  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  often  in  the  absence  of  a  fecal  concretion  or 
foreign  body.  Again,  the  cystic  appendix  may  ulcerate,  with  or  without 
perforation.  Obviously,  the  more  marked  the  stenosis  of  the  appendix,  the 
less  favorable  the  conditions  for  natural  drainage,  and  the  greater  the  liability 
to  recurrences  of  attacks  of  appendicitis.  This  variety  then  may  end  in  reso- 
lution, complete  obliteration,  stenosis,  or  ulceration,  and  the  latter  sometimes 
in  perforation. 

(2)  UleeratiTe  Inflammation. — Like  the  preceding,  this  variety  may  be  acute 
or  chronic.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of  the  obliterative  form,  and  often  accompanies 
dironic  obliterative  appendicitis.  More  commonly,  however,  it  is  seen  in 
connection  with  concretions,  and  sometimes  with  foreign  bodies  also.  By  no 
means  invariably,  however,  does  the  presence  of  these  substances  excite  ulcer- 
ation of  the  appendix.  Micro-organisms  play  an  important  r61e  in  this  variety 
{tUe  Etiology).  The  submucosa  or  muscularis  usually  forms  the  base  of  the 
ulcer.  The  termination  may  be  in  healing,  with  tendency  to  stricture.  Again, 
the  ulcer  may  extend  in  depth  until  perforation  occurs. 

(3)  Interstitial  or  Parietal  Inflammation. — ^This  may  be  preceded  by 
the  obliterative  or  the  ulcerative  form,  which  may  be  followed  by  anemic 
necrosis  and  sloughing.  Concretions  or  foreign  bodies  are  often  found,  though 
specific  bacteria  are  of  greater  etiologic  importance.  The  gravest,  most  common, 
and  hence  the  most  important  lesions  are  the  gangrenous,  which  are  usually 
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limited  to  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  tube.     Interstitial  infiammatio 
single  tennination — perforation — and  leads  to  appendicular  peritonitis  of  a 
virulent  and  infectious  type. 

It  may  be  that  neither  necrosis  nor  gangrene  may  supervene,  \^^len  prr- 
foration  occurs,  one  or  more  openings,  ranging  in  siie  from  one  to  sevprsi 
millimeters,  may  be  observed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  appendix  may  pnsent 
no  abnormalities;  more  often,  however,  it  is  blood-injected  and  swollen.  The 
appendix  may  slough  en  massr.  The  histopathologic  changes  may  be  char- 
acterized by  intense  cellular  exudation,  necrosis,  or  purulent  inSanunaiiun. 
■  Pathologically  considered  nearly  all  cases  are  suppurative.  The  muscular  coat 
is  hj-pertrophietl,  and  chronic  thickening  of  the  appendix  may  residl. 

Consequences  of  FertoratiOQ. — A  common  result  of  all  forms  of  apprn- 
dicitis  is  a  locidized  peritonitis,  and  thi.-i  is  a  constant  effect  of  the  se^Ttir 
forms,  either  leading  to  (o)  circumscribed  peritonitis  or  to  (6)  acute  diSuse 
peritonitis, 

(a)  CiTcuniacribed  Perilcmitis. — At  first  the  surface  of  the  periloneom  is 
opaque  and  velvety.  Soon  a  fibrinous  exudation  covers  the  appendiculu 
peritoneum,  and  quickly  establishes  adhesions  between  the  appendix  and  the 
adjacent  parts  (abdominal  wall,  intestinal  coils).  The  process  may  not  proc(«d 
any  further.  Generally,  however,  it  is  soon  followed  by  a  serous  or  M-ro- 
Bbrinous  exudation,  which  becomes  sero-  or  fibrinopurulent,  and  often  forms 
the  so-called  perityphlitic  abscess.  The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  alwaj's  near  tlw 
tube,  and  is  as  varj'ing  as  the  position  of  the  appendix;  its  size  is  also  extremely 
variable,  as  it  sometimes  contains  enormous  amounts  of  pus.  Among  the  moat 
common  locations  are — McBurney's  point,  the  vicinity  of  the  cecum,  the  «iils 
of  the  small  intestines  (near  the  umbilicus),  and,  more  rarely,  in  the  peli-ia 
below.  The  pus  contained  in  the  abscess  is  rarely  thick,  grayish-yellow  in  cofcir, 
and  emits  a  fecal  odor;  more  commonly  it  is  thin,  turbid,  dark  gray  or  greenish 
in  color,  and  has  an  extremely  fetid  or  even  gangrenous  odor.  The  proce*f 
of  gangrenous  sphacelation  en  m<usr  is  often  completed  after  the  limiting  wiJl 
of  adhesion  has  formed,  when  the  entire  appendix  is  found  free  in  (he  pus  cavity. 

The  abscess  may  be  subperitoneal,  as  when  perforation  occurs  into  tbe  retro- 
cecal connective  tissue,  and  the  term  "iliac  abscess"  was  formerly  applied 
to  these  extraperUoneal  purulent  collections.  They  are  rare,  however,  ^noe 
the  early  operation  has  been  employed.  Their  situation  and  dimenaiona  de- 
pend upon  the  direction  taken  by  the  appendix.  The  latter  may  pcus  down- 
ward, and  the  pus  is  then  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  part  of  die  iliac  fossa, 
and  may  point  and  finally  burst  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
with  subsequent  recovery.  Occasionally  under  these  circiunstancea  a  fistnk 
remains  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  appendix  may  touch  varioua 
abdominal  structures,  and  the  pus  in  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  may 
cause  spontaneous  rupture  into  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  the  vagina  when  it 
points  inward;  and  into  the  perinephric  region  or  into  the  pleural  cavity 
(through  the  diaphragm)  when  it  points  upward;  or  even  into  tbe  cecum  or 
colon.  The  contents  of  the  abscess  may  also  find  their  way  through  tbe  ab- 
dominal wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus.  The  psoas  muscle  may  cmidiKt 
the  abscess  downward,  and  it  may  then  point  at  the  hip-joint  or  gain  tbe 
gluteal  regions  or  the  scrotum,  producing  the  so-called  "scrotal  appendicitis." 
The  appendix  has  also  been  found  in  a  hernial  sac.  Among  the  rare  lesicns 
to  be  noted  are  erosion  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  iliac  region  (causing  fatal 
hemorrhage)  and  pylephlebitis.  From  the  thrombi  in  tbe  mesenteric  veins 
in  the  latter  condition  infectious  emboli  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Hver,  giving 
rise  to  hepatic  abscess;  this  occurred  in  a  case  of  my  own  at  the  Epiact^ 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.    The  abscess  may  also  be  due  to  an  extenaicm  of  tbe 
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thrombophlebitis  of  the  mesenteric  veins  that  lead  from  the  appendix  to  the 
IX)rtal  vein.  Thrombosis  of  the  iliac  veins  with  edema  of  the  corresponding 
leg  may  also  arise,  and  these  veins  may,  during  the  process  of  healing,  become 
compressed,  with  a  resulting  edema  of  the  leg,  as  in  2  of  my  cases.  It  rarely 
happens  that  suppurative  processes  are  both  extra-  and  intraperitoneal. 

(6)  Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis. — ^This  follows  perforation  when  previous 
adhesions  have  not  taken  place,  or  when,  having  formed,  they  yield.  General- 
ized peritonitis  may  also  follow  the  circumscribed  form,  the  lesions  being  prop- 
agated to  the  entire  membrane  by  extension.  The  morbid  changes  are 
described  under  Acute  Peritonitis  (q,  v,).  Since  the  early  operation  has  been 
employed  peritonitis  has  been  the  result,  usually,  of  direct  perforation  before 
protective  adhesions  have  been  formed. 

Etiology. — Predisposing  Causes. — (a)  Doubtless  certain  congenital  struc- 
tural defects  aid  in  the  production  of  appendicitis.  Among  them  are  unnatural 
length,  location,  and  arrangement  of  the  organ;  also  the  shape  of  the  meso- 
appendix  and  Gerlach's  valve.  These  factors  tend  to  obliterate  the  lumen  of 
the  canal  by  producing  kinks  and  twists,  thus  favoring  the  collection  of  material 
within  the  appendix.  (6)  Strictures,  particularly  near  the  cecal  end  of  the  tube, 
and  old  adhesions,  especially  peritonitis,  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  (a), 
only  with  greater  power,  (c)  Fecal  concretions  are  the  main  cause  in  nearly 
one-half,  wlnle  foreign  bodies  play  a  small  r61e,  having  been  present  in  7  per  cent, 
only  of  1400  cases  (J.  F.  Mitchell).  The  calculi  form  in  the  appendix  itself 
(Rochaz).  The  foreign  bodies  are  very  various,  and  consist  of  seeds,  worms, 
gall-stones,  pills,  bristles,  and,  more  rarely,  pointed  bodies,  as  fish-bones  or 
pins.  The  presence  of  fecal  concretions  and  foreign  bodies  is  often  tolerated 
by  the  app>endix  without  symptoms  or  local  pathologic  changes;  hence  they  are 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  predisposing  than  as  an  exciting  cause,  (d)  Ulcers 
(tuberculous,  typhoid,  and,  rarely,  actinomycotic)  may  also  produce  this 
affection,  (e)  Straining  Efforts  and  Traumatism, — Not  uncommonly  excessive 
muscular  exertion,  traumatism,  or  jarring  of  the  body,  as  in  jumping,  act  as 
favoring  causes.  ( / )  Age. — The  disease  is  especially  frequent  in  young  adults 
between  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  childhood 
after  the  third  year,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
(g)  Sex. — Appendicitis  attacks  males  oftener  than  females  (4  to  1);  this  fact 
has  been  explained  {vide  supra).  In  the  female  it  is  rarely  of  adnexal  origin. 
Adhesions  between  the  tube  and  ovary  and  the  appendix  may  occur,  the  morbid 
process  then  extending  to  the  latter,  (h)  Gastro-intcstinal  Disturbance. — 
Indiscretions  in  the  diet  may  precede  a  primary  attack,  and  are  of  paramount 
etiologic  importance  in  the  recurrent  forms  of  the  malady,  (i)  Heredity. — 
That  this  plays  a  r61e  in  cases  of  appendicitis  I  have  long  felt  convinced. 
This  serves  to  explain  cases  in  which  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  uricacidemia 
seem  to  act  as  causal  agents,  (j)  Evidence  to  show  that  influenza  and  other 
affections  may  cause  appendicitis  is  not  wanting,  (k)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
poor  blood-supply  and  retrogession  of  the  organ  plus  torsion  and  the  like  are 
the  leading  predisposing  factors.  Any  slight  interference  with  the  circulation 
tends  to  block  it,  with  dire  consequences.  (/)  The  negro  enjoys  comparative 
immunity,  (vi)  The  immoderate  use  of  meat  (MacLean).  (n)  Rosenow 
claims  that  appendicitis  may  l)e  of  hematogenous  origin — secondary  to  dis- 
tant foci  of  infection  (tonsillitis,  etc.). 

Bacteriology. — The  combined  results  of  several  experimentalists  show 
that  no  special  organism  plays  an  exclusive  role  in  this  disease,  but  the  studies 
of  Hodenpyl  indicate  that  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  is  most  generally  present: 
it  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  this  bacillus  becomes  pathogenic  when  it 
escapes  into  tissues  in  which  it  does  not  naturally  belong.  A.  O.  J.  Kelly  found 
51 
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tHs  orgaciam  present  alone  in  73.4  per  cent,  in  94  instances  of  acute  app^nclid 
alone  in  89.71  per  cent,  of  107  cases  of  chronic  appondtcitia.  Barbacd  ■ 
phosizes  the  etiolo(;ic  importance  of  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  content*  ii 
the  peritoneal  cavity — i.  c,  the  chemical  factor.  Of  other  specific  barta 
those  of  typhoid  and  luberculoeis  are  not  uncommonly  found  to  be  i 
The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  may  also  produce  the  most  v-imlenl  infection,  i 
the  Staphylocaoim  pyogenes  aureus,  the  proteus,  and  other  organisms  hav< 
found.  The  great  frequency  of  appendicitis  is  rendered  appreciiible  by  I 
numerous  favoring  factors  (including  the  congenital  condifons)  acting  u_ 
the  appendix,  which  naturally  has  an  exceedingly  low  vitality;  also  by  I 
constant  presence  of  organisms  that  are  known  to  become  pathogenic  u 
presence  of  a  slight  lesion. 

Clinical  History. — Doubtless  many  cases  ar^  overlooked  becauite  of  d 
extreme  mildness  of  the  symptoms.  These  are  often  attributed  lo  intestti 
indigestion  or  to  a  "cold,"  to  which  the  patient  pays  little  attention  i 
he  displays  unusual  susceptibility. 

The  oruet  of  acute  appendicitis  may  be  slow  and  gradual,  but  oftener  itfl 
quite  swltkn.    A  clear  history  of  some  obvious  cause  (an  error  in  die 
cular  effort)  may  be  obtainable.     Again,  preceding  the  onset  of  the  def 
symptoms  and  extending  over  a  day  or  two,  there  may  have  beon  ( 
pTodromea,  as  impaired  appetite,  nausea,  constipation,  or  diarrhea, 
cases  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  at  first  slight,  but  gradually  ii 
in  seventy.     Indeed,  in  the  latter  class  the  patient  may  go  about  bis  custom 
duties  during  the  attack  with  ill-delined  rational  sj'mptoms,  while  ri 
suffering  from  periappendicular  abscess.    These  patients  run   two  ^_ 

dangers— first,  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  caiitT 
may  occur;  and  second,  the  slow  septic  absorption  may  suddenly  overwhrhn 
the  system.  As  a  nile  the  sudden  eajjcs  develop  in  seeming  perfect  health, 
and  are  sometimes  heralded  by  a  rigor  or  chilliness. 

The  characteristic   features   of  the   invasion   are  abdominal  pain,  fen 
tenderness  over  McBumey's  point,  circumserihed  resistance,  gtutrit-  disturh 
and,  as  a  rule,  constipation.     The  pain  varies  in  intensity  from  a  mere  feeK4 
of  soreness  to  that  of  the  most  agonizing  suffering.     It  may  be  pamxysiai 
though  oftener  it  is  constant,   with  moderate  exacerbations.     Severe  j 
points  to  an  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  and  signalizes  a  danger  of  perfcl 
tion.     At  first  the  pwn  may  be  referred  to  any  point  in  the  abdomen  for  ti 
reason  that  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  that  furnishes  the  ner\'e  supply  lo 
the  appendix,  sends  numerous  twigs  to  the  small  intestines;  later,  within  fony- 
eight  hours,  it  liecomes  more  distinctly  localized  in  the  ileocecal  region. 

Etevaiion  of  Temperature. — The  exacerbations  may  at  first  touch    102*ja 
103°,  or  even  105°  F.  {SS.S^-^O.S"  C).  and  particulariv  in  children;  more  e 
monly  they  range  from  100°  to  102°  F.  (37.7''-38.8°  C.).     The  degree  of  fi 
is  unreliable,  however,  as  a  criterion  of  the  severity  of  the  case,  sin 
cases  may  show  a  subnormal  temperature. 

An  elevation  of  temperature,  however  trivial,  is  most  significant,  pointing 
as  it  does  to  inflammation  as  the  cause  of  the  local  s;-mptoms.  Tlie  pubc- 
rate  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  elevation  of  temperature  would  lead  c 
to  expect,  and  in  bad  cases  the  pulse  is  usually'  much  quickened.  Sonietini 
however,  it  remains  at  80  to  90  per  minute,  and  may  be  full  and  soft,  > 
though  the  patient  be  practically  moribund. 

Fixed  tenderness  is  practically  constant  on  pressure  over  a  limited  an 
midway  on  a  line  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  u 
{McBumey's  point),  and  is  a  valuable  sign.     The  seat  of  the  tenderness  n 
be  fotmd  at  other  points  rarely,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  Q 
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I  have  twice  observed  it  in  the  lumbar,  once  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
and  once  far  below  the  usual  point,  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  has  been  found  in 
the  umbiUcal  and  left  iliac  regions,  in  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  groin.  In  several 
instances,  although  I  have  found  it  elsewhere  in  the  early  stage,  it  has  shifted 
to  McBumey's  point  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  move  from  the  usual 
position  in  cases  that  are  allowed  to  drag  on.  When  the  sensitive  area  is  at 
McBumey's  point,  as  is  the  rule,  the  gentlest  pressure  often  suffices  to  elicit 
exquisite  tenderness,  but  when  it  b  situated  elsewhere  firmer  pressure  with 
the  finger-tips  is  usually  required.  Deep  pressure  always  reveab  locaUzed 
tenderness  at  some  point  in  the  abdomen  if  the  case  is  one  of  appendicitis. 
Palpation  also  detects  an  abnormal  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  abdominis  musde. 
On  or  about  the  second  day  a  ctrcwnacribed  induraium  manifests  itself,  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  fulness  and  swelling  tending  to  obliterate  the  depressions  above 
and  in  front  of  the  anterior  iliac  spine.  The  position  of  the  indurated  area 
varies  according  to  the  location  of  the  appendix.  Sometimes  a  questjonable 
mass  the  shape  of  an  enlarged  appendix  is  pdpable.    In  such  cases  peritoneal 
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exudatjon  has  not  as  yet  occurred  to  any  great  extent.  Induration  may  gradu- 
ally assume  the  circumscribed  form;  it  may,  moreover,  be  so  deeply  seated  as 
not  to  be  appreciable.  The  degree  of  tenseness  of  the  two  recti  muscles — right 
•nd  left — should  be  compared,  though  an  absence  of  tension  of  the  right  rectus 
does  not  eliminate  appendicitis.  The  results  of  percuanon  furnish  no  certain 
guide. 

Vomiting  usually  occurs  at  the  beginning  unless  there  be  diarrhea,  and  is 
attended  by  more  or  less  nausea;  it  may  continue  throughout  the  course  of  the 
attack.  In  most  cases  after  a  few  paroxysms  of  vomiting  the  symptom  disap> 
pears,  although  it  may  recur  if  errors  in  diet  be  committed  or  if  peritonitis 
supervene.  Constipation  is  the  rule  during  the  attack,  though  diarrhea,  which 
sometimes  precedes  appendicitis,  may  also  occur  at  a  late  stage  as  a  septic 
symptom.  There  is  anorexia  and  the  tongue  is  coated.  The  deeubitiu  is  dorsal, 
with  the  right  leg  flexed.  Frequent  micturition  (early)  and  retention  of  urine 
(later)  are  not  uncommon,  the  urine  having  a  deep  cobr  tint,  and  sometimes 
containing  albumin.    Moderate  leukocytosis  (c  g.,  10,000  to  15,000  per  cubic 
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mitlinu-ttr)  usually  atiats,  but  may  be  absent.  Daniells,'  in  120  esses  of 
unmni plicated  appendicitis,  found  that  a  rapidly'  increaaiug  leukocyttxibi  mouH 
that  the  inflammation  ia  increasing  and  extt;nding. 

Thf  case  may  follow  a  mild  courar.  Terminating  in  resolution  with  recovery; 
or  it  may  bo  of  a  severe  tjT>e  and  develop  perforation,  with  the  fornwtioo 
of  alisce.ts  or  diffuse  peritonitis.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistical  cvideace 
of  the  relative  frequency  of  these  alternatives,  and  hence  the  fretiuency  of 
treatment  by  ab<iominal  section.  In  more  tlian  une-ha]f  of  the  cases  it  ia 
Iirobnble  thar  the  c-imrse  is  favorable. 

If  not  operated  upon  early  the  fever  may  continue  for  three  to  five  days, 
and  then  Hubxide,  with  simultaneous  abatement  of  the  severe  local  aiKl  gen- 
eral !iyinnt(>ins  and  with  the  establishment  of  convalescence.  The  ame 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms  may  be  brought  about  by  free  purgation  caHy 
as  the  re-iult  of  salines  or,  less  often,  spontaneously.  In  these  instances  resolu- 
tion takes  place  even  after  invasion  of  the  peritoneum.  Small  abscesses  may  be 
abaorhed,  and  usually  in  cases  terminating  in  resolution  perforation  has  not 
occurrtii.  Infection  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  directly  through  the  ap- 
pendix is  not  uncommon. 

In  severe  attacks  perforation  may  occur,  with  the  development  of  localited 
peritimrnl  ahicess  or  generalised  perilonilis  {vide  Patholt^y),  and  it  must  he 
remembered  that  cases  that  begin  gradually  may  also  show  a  tendency  toward 
perforation.  When  this  event  occurs  during  the  course  of  appendicitis,  the 
symptoms  of  local  or  general  peritonitis  are  superadded.  If  early,  tlie  sj-mptoms 
pointing  to  peritonitis  are  intense;  the  abdomen  swells  quicidy,  and  is  exquisitely 
tender,  while  the  physical  signs  of  a  tumor  are  absent.  The  temperature 
often  falls,  when  vomiting  and  circulatory  collapse  appear.  The  general- 
isation  of  the  peritonitis  is  usually  marked  by  less  violent  symptoms.  Starting 
from  the  seat  of  circumscribed  inflammation,  the  pain  and  tendeme^  ad- 
vance noticeably  from  day  to  day  until  every  portion  of  the  peritoneum  has  y 
been  invudeil.  Bfsiiles  progressive  augmentation  in  the  lof;il  fratun-.  in-  ■ 
duding  the  pain,  there  is  a  gradual  failure  in  cardiac  power,  as  shown  by  the 
condition  of  the  pulse;  vomiting  also  returns,  and  at  last  becomes  fec^.  Death 
Ksulta  from  asthenia,  and  sometimes  suddenly  when  unanticipated.  If  ptT> 
toration  occurs  later,  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  usually  for  the  inflam- 
mation to  become  circumscribed,  in  which  case  the  localized  abscess  is  generally 
intraperitoneal;  it  may,  howe\-cr,  rarely  be  extraperitoneal.  The  loral  symp- 
tiHUS  intensify,  the  pain  becomes  excruciating,  and  the  spot  of  tenderness  may 
npidly  extend  itself  in  all  directions,  particularly  downward.  Vonuting  sets 
in,  and  may  become  troublesome,  and  constipation  b  absolute,  not  even  gu 
escaping. 

Physical  Signs  ol  Localised  Abscess. — Itapedion  shows  distention  of 
iV  belly,  the  uiTecied  area  being  prominent,  with  an  obliteration  of  the  natural 
dvjtression  in  the  right  iliac  region.  A  dark  and  swollen  appearance  <rf  the 
mbcutaneous  and  deeper  veins  has  been  noted  by  Skinner.  Palpation  dis- 
anan  induration  and  great  tension  that  soon  yield  to  pressure  (dou^y), 
^ai edema  of  the  skin.  If  the  abscess  is  superficially  seated,  fluctuation  nuor 
hv^prcciable.  Deep-seated  tumors  are  not  unconmion,  ant^  then  fluctuatioo 
aihiiiind  vith  difficulty.  An  examination  per  rectum,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
(^■■K  whether  the  absce.'w  occupies  the  pelvis,  is  important,  and  in  doubtful 
^p»  kanual  examination  should  not  be  neglected.  Pereuuion  reveab 
^^Ma3  ^  aKscess  be  ^luperfiHal.  A  tympanitic  note,  however,  is  oftaa 
^j^Ajoik  due  to  an  intervening  coil  of  intestine. 

g^iftfefitonitis  and  septicemia  do  not  develop,  the  constitnticMial  as 
I  rnl„n,l,u^  M'd.  Jour.,  September,  190$. 
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well  as  the  local  symptoms  may  abate,  and  the  patient  leave  his  bed,  carrying 
with  him,  however,  the  abscess.  The  latter  may  point  somewhere  in  the  right 
lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  Spontaneous  rupture 
into  the  rectum,  bladder,  vagina,  or  cecum  may  also  occur.  Often,  preceding 
the  discharge  of  pus  into  these  organs,  the  latter  display  marked  irritability, 
particularly  the  rectum  and  bladder.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  may  find  its  way  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess  may  develop.  T^e  pus  may  traverse  the 
abdomen  in  the  upward  direction  until  it  touches  the  diaphragm,  when  the 
symptoms  of  subphrenic  abscess  may  be  manifested.  Extension  through  the 
diaphragm,  causing  pleurisy  or  pericarditis,  and  a  pleurofecai  fistula  may  occur. 
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Tte  lung  complications  originate,  as  a  rule,  from  emboli.  Sonnenburg  found 
that  out  of  740  cases  of  appendicitis,  28  had  some  lung  complication,  and  of 
these,  14  were  cases  of  thrombosis.  The  early  recognition  of  the  postopera- 
tive lung  emboli  is  important. 

The  general  symptoms  undergo  a  modification,  due  to  the  suppurative 
firoettt.  Rigors  or  a  decided  chilliness  may  occur.  Diarrhea  often  succeeds 
to  previous  constipation,  and  drenching  sweats  to  a  dry  skin.  Improvement 
and  even  spontaneous  cure  may  ensue  if  spontaneous  rupture  into  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  body  should  occur.  The  fever  (Fig.  54)  may  be  either  remittent 
or  intermittent,  and  if  the  localized  inflammatory  process  be  active,  the  usual 
pronounced  features  of  septicemia  are  predominant  in  the  clinical  picture. 
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millimeter)  usually  exists,  but  may  be  absent.  Daniells,'  in  120  caaes  of 
uncomplicated  appendicitis,  found  that  a  rapidly  increasing  leukocytosis  mnm 
that  the  itiflummation  is  increasing  and  extending. 

The  case  may  follow  a  mild  amrse,  terminating  in  resolution  with  Tvcovvry: 
or  it  may  be  of  a  3e\'ere  type  and  develop  perforation,  with  the  formation 
of  abscess  or  diffuse  peritonitis.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  ^tatisticul  fvidwus- 
of  the  relative  frequency  of  these  alternatives,  and  hence  the  fr^uency  of 
treatment  by  abdominal  section.  In  more  than  one-half  of  the  ca^es  it  U 
probable  that  the  coiu^e  is  favorable. 

If  not  operated  upon  early  the  fever  may  continue  for  three  to  &ve  days, 
and  then  subside,  with  simultaneous  abatement  of  the  severe  local  and  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  with  the  establishment  of  convalescencr.  The  same 
amelioratioD  of  the  aymptoms  may  be  brought  aliout  by  free  purgation  early 
as  the  result  of  satines  or,  less  often,  spontaneously.  In  these  instances  r«:w)lu- 
tion  takes  place  even  after  invasion  of  the  peritoneum,  ^mall  abscesses  may  be 
Absorbed,  and  usually  in  cases  terminating  in  resolution  perforation  has  not 
occurred.  Infection  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  directly  through  the  ap- 
pendu  is  not  uncommon. 

In  severe  atiacka  perforation  may  occur,  with  tht  development  of  localixd 
peritoneal  abtcees  or  generalised  peritonitis  {tide  Pathologj'),  *nd  it  must  be 
remembered  that  cases  tJiat  begin  gradually  may  also  show  a  tendency  towani 
perforation.  When  this  event  occurs  during  the  course  of  appendicitis,  the 
symptoms  of  local  or  generai  periloniiit  are  superadded.  If  early,  the  sj-niptoms 
pointing  to  peritonitis  are  intense;  the  abdomen  swells  quickly,  and  is  exquisitely 
tender,  while  the  physical  signs  of  a  tumor  are  absent.  The  temperature 
often  falls,  when  vomiting  and  circulatory  collapse  appear.  The  general- 
ization of  the  peritonitis  is  usually  marked  by  less  violent  symptoms.  Starting 
from  the  seat  of  circumscribed  inflammation,  the  pain  and  tenderness  ad- 
vance noticeably  from  day  to  day  until  every  portion  of  the  peritoneum  hoi 
been  invaded.  Besides  progressive  auKmentufion  in  the  local  fealures,  in- 
truding the  pain,  there  is  a  gradual  failure  in  cardiac  power,  as  shown  by  the 
condition  of  the  pulse;  vomiting  also  retunu,  and  at  last  becomes  fec^.  Death 
residts  from  asthenia,  and  sometimes  suddenly  when  unanticipated.  If  per- 
foration occurs  later,  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  usually  for  the  in^m- 
mation  to  become  circumscribed,  in  which  case  the  localized  abscess  is  generally 
intraperitoneal;  it  may,  however,  rarely  be  extraperitoneal.  The  local  symp- 
toms intensify,  the  pain  becomes  excruciating,  and  the  spot  of  tenderness  may 
rapidly  extend  itself  in  all  directions,  particularly  downward.  Vomiting  sets 
in,  and  may  become  troublesome,  and  constipation  is  absolute,  not  evm  gu 
escaping. 

PhysiMl  Signs  of  Localized  Abseeas. — Inspection  shows  distenti<»i  of 
the  belly,  the  affected  area  being  prominent,  with  an  obliterati<H)  of  the  natural 
depression  in  the  right  iliac  region.  A  dark  and  swollen  appearance  of  the 
subcutaneous  and  deeper  veins  has  been  noted  by  Skinner.  Palpation  dis- 
covers induration  and  great  tension  that  soon  yield  to  pressure  (dou^y), 
and  edema  of  the  skin.  If  the  abscess  is  superficially  seated,  fluctuation  roi^ 
be  appreciable.  Deep-seated  tumors  are  not  uncommon,  soA,  then  fluctuation 
is  detected  with  difficulty.  An  examination  per  rectum,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  abscess  occupies  the  pelvis,  is  important,  and  in  doubtful 
cases  bimanual  examination  should  not  be  neglected.  Percvttion  reveals 
dulness  if  the  abscess  be  superficial.  A  tympanitic  note,  however,  is  eftn 
elicited,  and  is  due  to  an  intervening  coil  of  intestine. 

If  active  peritonitis  and  septicemia  do  not  develop,  the  ccxistitutiaial  as 
■  Colmnbut  Med.  Jow.,  September,  1900. 
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well  as  the  local  symptoms  may  abate,  and  the  patient  leave  hia  bed,  carrying 
with  him,  however,  the  abscess.  The  latter  may  point  somewhere  in  the  right 
lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  Spontaneous  rupture 
into  the  rectum,  bladder,  vagina,  or  cecum  may  also  occur.  Often,  preceding 
the  discharge  of  pus  into  these  organs,  the  latter  display  marked  irritability, 
particularly  the  rectum  and  bladder.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  may  find  its  way  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess  may  develop.  The  pus  may  traverw  the 
abdomen  in  the  upward  direction  until  it  touches  the  diaphragm,  when  the 
symptoms  of  subphrenic  abscess  may  be  manifested.  Extension  dirough  the 
<Uaphragm,  cau^ng  pleurisy  or  pericarditis,  and  a  pleurofecal  fistula  may  occur. 
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TbK  lung  complications  orif^nate,  as  a  rule,  from  emboli.  Sonnenburg  found 
that  out  of  740  cases  of  appendicitis,  28  had  some  lung  complication,  and  of 
these,  14  were  cases  of  thrombosis.  The  early  recognition  of  the  postopera- 
tive lung  emboli  is  important. 

The  general  symptoms  undergo  a  modification,  due  to  the  suppurative 
proeegg.  Rigors  or  a  decided  chilliness  may  occur.  Diarrhea  often  succeeds 
to  previous  constipation,  and  drenching  sweats  to  a  dry  skin.  Improvement 
and  even  spontaneous  cure  may  ensue  if  spontaneous  rupture  into  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  body  should  occur.  The  fever  (Fig.  54)  may  be  either  remittent 
or  intermittent,  and  if  the  localixed  inflammatory  process  be  active,  the  usual 
pronounced  features  of  septicemia  are  predominant  in  the  clinical  picture. 
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ne  latter  ntecially  gnve  OMiditioD  often  drifts  into  an  extreme  typhoid  st&tp 
with  abi^MMss  cotme. 

DlasnoriS*— l^pical  cases  of  appendicitis  are  readily  diagnosticated. 
llietr  teoogniticHi  rests  upcMi  a  few  cardinal  symptoms — viz.,  the  acute  develi^ 
ment  of  severe  pain  in  Uie  ri^t  iliac  fossa,  coming  on  in  a  person  prenously 
bealdiyand  uauaUyiinderforQr  years  of  age:  appendicular  tenderness,  unilsteral 
iiidurati<Hi,  (ever,  vomitiiig,  and  constipation,  or,  more  rarely,  diarrlwa. 
A^fMcal  cases,  however,  may  offer  difficulty,  although  it  is  my  belief  that  errors 
in  diagnosis  are  less  frequent  than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  The  pain  mar 
fai  a  time  be  reJerred  to  a  circmnscribed  area  far  removed  from  the  site  of  the 
•ppoidiz,  and  ratdy  it  cmitiniies  without  a  change  of  situation  througb- 
out  the  attadE.  In  the  latter  case  the  morbid  lesions  may  occupy  th<'  u.-iuiil 
poaition,  or  mrae  dttea  periu^S  some  quite  unusual  position.  Thus,  when 
tlie  pain  is  referred  "due  east,"  or  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  with  bilateral  indura- 
ticn,  the  appesidiz  will  be  found  in  the  pehis  (Deaver).  In  such  instances  a 
netal  and  bhnannal  vaginal  examination  are  imperative.  It  should  be  an 
unvarying  rule  in  all  cases  of  severe  abdominal  pain  to  palpate  with  the  Snger- 
tip  every  square  inch  of  the  abdomen  if  necessary-,  to  find  the  localized  tender- 
ness when  it  is  not  fotmd  at  McBurney's  point.  The  degree  of  tenderness 
snstuns  a  close  relationship  to  the  severity  of  the  local  inflammation  as  long  as 
the  condition  remains  strictly  localized,  but  this  relationship  is  lost  when 
aeneraliaation  OCCUia.  Pain  fc^wing  rapid  remo\-al  of  the  hand  after  it  has 
been  iqqdied  to  the  spot  to  induce  pressure  (Blumberg's  sign)  is  confirmatot^-. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  spedfie  sign,  NikolaiefT  having  found  it  in  ever)'  case  of 
peritoneal  irritatiMi.  With  the  ^>pearance  of  a  circumscribed  induration  anil 
of  the  intense  local  toideniesB  and  pain  it  i^  reasonably  sure  that  perforation 
ather  haa  occurred  or  is  impending.  Perforation  may  occur  without  local 
induration,  however,  and  evoi  afttr  subsidence  of  the  acute  pain  and  excesnve 
tendemesa.  Gangrenous  q)pendiclti3  is  most  deceptive.  The  very  acute 
symptoms,  including  the  fever,  may  disappear,  and  unless  the  physician  he 
upon  his  guard  the  patient  will  be  considered  con\'ale,'^cent  and  be  allowed  to 
go  about.  Rupture  of  the  abscess  now  occurs  unexpectedly  into  the  pteritooeal 
cavity,  intestines,  or  some  other  direction,  or  a  large-sized  abscess  develops  with 
the  usual  signs  and  symptoms.  In  dubious  cases  the  roentgen  rays  should  be 
employed  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Diflerential  Diagnosis.— TypA/iH*,  and  Etpecially  the  Mtating  of  Fteet 
in  the  Cecum. — These  are  truly  rare  conditions.  According  to  McBumey,  99 
per  cent,  of  all  typhlitic  abscesses  are  of  appendicular  origin,  and  of  400 
autopsies  by  Elnbom  91  per  cent,  had  this  origin.  Ball  and  others  have  per- 
formed laparotomy  for  ulcerative  cecitis,  but  this  condition  cannot  be  recog- 
nized during  life.  Stercoral  typhlitis  is  discriminated  from  true  appendicitis 
by  the  precedent  constipation,  which  may  become  absolute,  by  the  dragging 
character  of  the  pain,  the  late-appearing  fever,  and  the  physic^  signs,  whidi 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  superficial,  sausage-shaped  tumor  that  is  often 
doughy  and  extends  vertically  from  a  point  near  the  right  costal  border  "scHitb- 
ward."  Percussion  elicits  dulness  over  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  TTie  localised 
tenderness  and  circumscribed  resistance  of  acute  appendicitis  are  wanting. 

Renal  Colic. — There  is  an  absence  of  fever  and  of  a  localized  spot  of  tend^ 
ness  and  Induration.  On  the  other  hand,  disturbed  micturition  followed  l^ 
hematuria  occurs  and  pain  radiates  into  the  groin  and  testicle. 

Indigestion. — Digestive  disturbances,  and  particularly  pain  and  vom- 
iting, accompany  appendicitis.  When  they  occur  independently  of  appeIldtdti^ 
however,  they  can  be  relieved,  and  the  appendicular  region  remains  free  from 
fixed  pain,  tenderness,  or  tumor. 
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Choleqfstitis  with  Distention, — This  gives  rise  to  a  superficial,  mobile,  pear- 
shaped  tumor  (the  distended  gall-bladder),  with  or  without  jaundice — ^features 
not  met  with  in  appendicitb.  The  tumor  in  appendicitis  is  generally  below 
the  level  of  the  umbiUcus,  but  when  the  appendix  extends  upward  the  tip  may 
almost  touch  the  gall-bladder,  in  which  case  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  rendered. 

Perinephric  Abscess, — ^Without  a  clear  history  the  di£Perentiation  cannot  be 
made  except  by  exploratory  incision. 

Pneumonia, — ^The  pwiin  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pneumonia  may  be  referred 
to  the  appendix.    Physical  examination  will  prevent  error. 

Acute  Peritonitis  Due  to  Ovarian  or  Tubal  Disease. — ^When  the  appendix 
occupies  not  its  usual  seat  in  the  iliac  region,  but  the  pelvic  fossa,  then  the 
distinctions  between  salpingitis  and  appendicitis  are  not  easily  drawn.  Right 
ovaritis,  owing  to  the  presence  of  pain,  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and 
fever,  often  closely  simulates  appendicitis.  In  the  former  tenderness  is  less 
pronounced  and  the  organs  of  uterogestation  manifest  certain  disturbances 
of  function.  A  clear  history,  coupled  with  a  careful  pelvic  examination,  will 
usually  complete  the  clinical  separation  of  these  two  conditions. 

Eoctra-^uterine  Pregnancy, — In  this  condition  the  menstrual  history  fiunishes 
important  information.  There  is,  in  addition,  profound  collapse,  due  to  hem- 
orrhage, when  rupture  of  the  adhesions  occurs.  Elevation  of  temperature  is 
absent.  The  localized  tenderness  and  increased  resistance  are  lower  in  the 
pelvis  than  in  appendicitis. 

Acute  Tuberculous  Peritonitis, — As  in  appendicitis,  so  in  tuberculous 
peritonitb,  pain,  tenderness,  and  fever  are  present,  but  in  the  latter  the  onset 
is  more  gradual,  and  the  signs  of  timior  and  increased  resistance  in  the  ileo- 
cecal region  are  absent.  Movable  dulness  may  be  present  in  the  tuberculous 
affection,  but  not  in  appendicitis  until  the  peritonitis  b  generalized.  The  lungs 
generally  show  lesions  in  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

Acute  IniesHnal  Obstruction^ — When  this  is  due  to  intussusception  there 
may  be  signs  of  a  tumor,  but  not  at  McBumey's  point;  the  tenderness  over  the 
site  of  the  mass  is  less  intense,  while  the  frequent  bloody  discharges  that  are 
seen  in  this  condition,  accompanied  by  tenesmus,  do  not  characterize  appendi- 
dtfa.  When  obstruction  is  caused  by  strangulation  stercoraceous  vomiting 
is  apt  to  occur,  and  is  absent  in  appendicitis.  Pain,  local  tenderness,  and,  not 
uncommonly,  signs  of  a  tumor  appear,  but  elsewhere  than  at  McBumey's 
point. 

Intestinal  lAthiasis. — ^This  can  be  diagnosticated,  as  a  rule,  by  the  presence 
of  intestinal  sand  in  the  movements  (Bottentuit).  Circumscribed  resistance  is 
absent  in  this  connection. 

Acute  Hemorrhagic  Pancreatitis, — ^This  affection  simulates  appendicitb 
with  generalized  peritonitb.  But  the  deep-seated  epigastric  pain,  followed  by 
circumscribed  resbtanoe  in  the  same  region  (a  grouping  absent  in  appendicitb), 
should  arouse  strong  suspicion  of  pancreatitis. 

Hip-joint  Disease. — In  both  hip-joint  disease  and  appendicitb  the  dorsal 
decubitus  with  flexed  leg  b  noted.  If  the  patient  be  anesthetized,  however, 
full  extension  of  the  leg  and  a  normal  condition  of  the  hip-joint  are  easily 
demonstrable  in  appendicitis. 

Typhoid  Fever, — Mild  cases  of  appendicitis  with  accompanying  diarrhea 
bear  a  close  superficial  resemblance  to  typhoid  fever.  In  typhoid  fever,  how- 
ever, the  onset  is  more  gradual  and  the  fever-type  more  continuous  than  in 
appendicitis.  In  typhoid  the  stoob  are  somewhat  peculiar,  the  spleen  b  swollen, 
there  b  dulness  of  intellect,  bronchitis  and  the  characteristic  eruption  attend — 
all  features  that  are  absent  in  appendicitis.  The  diazo-reaction  would  strength- 
en the  diagnosis  of  typhoid,  and  a  response  to  Widal's  test  would  be  conclusive. 
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In  ajfioididtts  the  local  features,  and  in  typhoid  the  general,  are  pn- 


DietTa  Cntu. — In  a  case  of  movable  kidney  which  I  saw  recently  aO  ifar 
symptoms  pointed  to  appendicitis.  An  operation  was  about  to  be  petiarxmA 
iriien  a  sudden  subsidence  in  the  local  induration  occurred  and  the  kidl^ 
was  detected  in  an  abnonnal  location. 


CHRONIC  APPENDICmS 
(fielapain;  AppntdicilU — Recurrent  AppetidicitU) 

RfflapHW  occur  in  neariy  one-half  the  total  number  of  persons  who  hav« 
anffered  from  a  primary  attacit  of  appejidicitis.  In  most  of  these  cases  tlirrr  a 
ctHistantly  ptteeat  a  ali^t  local  discomfort  during  tiie  interval.  When  sue- 
oessive  attada  occur  in  the  aatne  individual  at  intervals  of  considerable  duntion 
(e.  ff.,  s  year  or  more),  mdi  new  attack  is  spoken  of  as  a  Tecurrenl  apptTtdu-itit. 
Severe  attacks  nuyaucoeed  light  ones  and  evenprovefatal,  or,  conversely,  mild 
recurrent  may  foDow  severe  primary  attacks.  The  toetU  symptonti  in  those  havio); 
had  an  antecedent  peritmitts  are  more  pronounced  than  in  the  first  attack,  hut 
aftcra  number  of  recuirences  the  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  leas  severe  with  eat-h 
new  attack.  The  most  constant  symptom  between  attacks  is  a  subacute  fonn 
t/t  pain  that  is  liable  to  manifest  exacerbating  periods  with  slight  fever.  Phyii- 
kal  fatigue,  a  strain,  and  errors  in  diet,  causing  gastro-intestinal  disorder, 
•re  very  likely  to  induce  a  relapsing  or  recurrent  appendicitis.  Ciironic  appen- 
dicitis strong  favors  the  retention  of  fecal  matter  in  the  cecum,  thus  fornitnn 
ao-called  aUrconi  tj/jAUtu^ 

In  the  intCTvals  between  the  attacks  the  appendix  can  be  readily  apprednicd 
rai  palpation,  the  method  employed  by  Edebohls  being  preferable:  "Tlie  patient 
lies  upon  his  back  with  the  examiner  at  his  side;  the  latter  places  his  ri^^t 
hand  upon  the  patient's  abdomen  over  the  right  rectus  muscle,  opposite  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  presses  the  left  hand  upon  ^le  ri^t,  so 
that  no  force  is  used  by  the  right  hand  and  the  tactile  sense  of  its  fingers  b 
left  undisturbed.  The  hands  are  drawn  slowly  outward,  allowing  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  to  slip  from  underneath  them.  The  coils  of  intestine  can  be 
felt  as  they  escape  from  under  the  hand  as  it  presses  against  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall."  In  this  way  the  appendix  may  be  felt  as  an  elongated 
tumor  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  little  finger.  If  there  be  only  a  slight  exu- 
dation present  the  appendix  often  appears  to  be  immediately  beneath  the 
abdominal  wall.  It  may,  however,  be  deep  seated,  even  though  the  exudation 
with  adhesions  be  absent.  Ba^tedo's  test  in  suspects — the  passing  of  a  colon- 
tube  10  or  12  inches  into  the  rectum  and  injecting  air  by  means  of  an  atomiier 
bulb.  If  now  pain  and  tenderness  to  finger-point  pressure  become  apparent 
at  McBumey's  point,  there  is  chronic  appendicitis.  Both  pain  and  tendemes 
are  pronounced,  and  particularly  if  pus  be  present.  Goodman  and  Luders 
hold  that  this  test  should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  a  form  of  appendicitis  which  is  chronic  from  the 
start  and  not  preceded  by  acute  attacks.  The  inflammation,  slowly  developed, 
maybe  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  influenza  (rare),  floating  kidney  (common), 
and  errors  of  diet,  which  produce  a  condition  of  enterocolitis  to  which  the 
chronic  appendicitis  is  secondary.  The  symptoms  are:  an  unpleasant,  duO 
pain  accompanied  by  a  dragging  sensation,  which  may  affect  the  entire  ri^t 
side  of  the  abdomen  or  be  circumscribed  in  the  region  of  the  appendix,  obstinate 
constipation,  emaciation,  and  marked  neurasthenic  features.  Attacks  of  appen- 
dicular colic,  with  or  without  vomiting,  may  arise  from  rime  to  time.  A  differ- 
ential leukocyte  count  and  frequent  thermometric  observations,  which  may 
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show  slight  elevations  of  temperature,  are  aids  to  the  diagnosis.  The  physical 
examination  reveals  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  over  the  vermiform  appendix, 
with  which  an  equal  degree  of  tenderness,  however,  up  near  to  the  costal  arch 
(suggesting  gall-bladder  disease)  may  be  associated.  More  or  less  resistance 
may  also  be  noted,  but  seldom  a  tumor. 

In  so-called  appendix  dyspepsia,  in  which  the  apf)endix  is  the  seat  of  chronic 
inflammation,  the  symptoms  exhibited  may  be  those  of  gastric  or  duodenal 
ulcer.  The  mimicry  is  due  to  an  exaggerated  action  of  the  pylorus  (Moynihan). 
Removal  of  the  inflamed  appendix  is  generally  followed  by  relief  of  the  fore- 
going dyspepsia.  Sailer^  states  that  many  cases  of  movable  cecum,  due  to 
kinks  or  folds  that  give  rise  to  partial  or  complete  obstruction,  are  wrongly 
diagnosticated  chronic  appendicitis.  The  removal  of  appendix  is  not  followed 
by  relief  of  the  symptoms.  Hausmann^  holds  that  there  are  various  forms  with- 
out a  characteristic  clinical  picture  even  when  the  anomaly  is  causing  symptoms. 

The  results  of  chronic  appendicitis  upon  the  general  health  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  patient  are  quite  noticeable,  and  tend  to  augment  as  time  passes, 
if  the  attacks  be  frequent  or  the  intervals  between  them  grow  shorter.  The 
chief  symptoms  are  those  of  a  nervous  type;  emaciation  and  debility  are  also 
observed.  The  associated  nervous  symptoms  are  those  of  neurasthenia.  These 
patients  often  become  introspective  and  exceedingly  irritable,  principally 
owing  to  the  overhanging  danger  of  a  fresh  attack  with  serious  possibilities. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  of  the  Appendix  and  Cecum, 
— ^This  presents  many  points  of  similarity  to  chronic  api>endicitis.  I  have 
under  my  care  at  present  a  lady  aged  sixty  years  suffering  from  chronic  appen- 
dicitis, whose  case  had  been  diagnosticated  as  carcinoma  of  the  cecum,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  my  own  view  coincided  with  that  of  my  predecessor.  The 
occurrence,  however,  of  relapses,  during  which  the  feces  were  massed  in  the 
cecum  and  fever  arose,  soon  indicated  the  correct  diagnosis.  Besides  the 
absence  of  periodic  attacks  of  fever,  the  general  features — ^loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  anemia — are  more  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive  in  carcinoma 
of  the  appendix  or  cecum.  The  history  of  the  mode  of  onset  also  aids  in  the 
distinction.  Pain,  tenderness,  and  a  resistant  tumor  are  common  to  both  affec- 
tions. Lane's  kink  of  the  ileum  may  present  symptoms  simulating  chronic 
appendicitis,  especially  marked  constipMLtion,  colicky  plains,  and  meteorism. 

Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria. — Hypochondriasis  and  hysteria  may  lead 
to  the  manifestation  of  morbid  feelings  simulating  those  of  appendicitis. 
Such  cases  may  show  merely  a  greatly  exaggerated  uneasiness,  or  such  an  in- 
crease of  sensibility  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  In  addition,  there  may  be  localized  tenderness.  I  recently  witnessed 
the  removal  of  the  normal  appendix  from  an  hysteric  female  in  whose  family 
two  genuine  cases  of  appendicitis  had  occurred  not  long  previously.  Hypo- 
chondriasis and  hysteria  distinguish  themselves  by  the  antecedent  history 
and  by  the  absence  of  a  tumor  mass  and  of  increased  resistance;  there  is  also  an 
absence  of  localized  tenderness  if  the  patient's  attention  be  withdrawn.  In 
such  the  irritation  of  the  right  ureter  by  the  passage  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
as  mentioned  by  Cabot,  may  explain  the  localizing  of  the  discomfort  (Wood 
and  Fitz).    I  saw  a  case  of  this  sort  in  a  medical  student. 

Prognosis. — Unlike  many  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  the  height  of 
the  temperature  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  rate  of  the  pulse  are  unreliable 
guides  in  appendicitis.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  in  the  severer  forms  the 
local  process  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  spreaci;  the  temperature  and  pulse 
are  relatively  high,  and  there  is  an  intense  appendicular  intoxication.    These 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  February,  1912,  p.  167. 

*  MiUeilungen  aus  den  Grenz.  der  Med.  u.  Chir.,  Jena,  1913,  xxvi,  No.  4. 
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are  the  cases  that  suppurate  or  result  in  perforative  peritonitiH  and  in  pcrioKt) 
abaoesaes.  Of  this  fatal  group  of  cases  not  less  than  08  per  cem.  die  befoie 
Ute  ei^th  day.  The  development  of  fulminant  jieritoniiu  or  of  a  pcritonrd 
abscess  after  perforation  is  attended  by  a  falling  teniperature.  though  subv- 
qucsitly  the  latt^  may  mount  high  or  become  markedly  irregular. 

(hi  the  Other  hand,  in  the  mild  forms  that  are  included  in  the  name  coterrU 
amamHaHa  recovery  is  the  unvarjnng  rule.  These  lighter  eases  often  lead  to 
atuenve  peritoni  tis— a  circumstance  that  strengthens  the  \'iew  that  they  an 
of  an  infectiouB  nature.  The  temperature  is  only  moderately  elevated  as  a  nite. 
and  th4  pnlae^ate  correspondingly  quickened.  Both  pulse  and  tempeniutr 
indicate  marked  improvement  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  while  the  pain  aad 
locaUsed  t^ldcmess  disappear.  In  this  connection  the  deeeptiveness  of  gas- 
grenoUB  cases  must  be  recollected  {vide  supra.  Diagnosis).  The  complicatiou 
and  antecedent  and  associated  conditions  may  decidely  influence  the  issue. 
As  to  age,  "the  younger  the  child,  the  worse  the  prognosis"  (Finney),  TV 
general  mntaUQ-  of  appendicitis  is  about  14  per  cent.  (Fitz).  Improved 
methods,  diiefly  surgical,  of  dealing  with  the  disease  have,  however,  greadv 
reduced  its  death-rate.  The  prognosis  in  chronic  appendicitis  is  most  uncertain; 
after  the  patient  has  survived  several  attacks  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favoraUe. 

Treatment  of  Appendicitis. — Whether  imminent  danger  of  per- 
foration  exists  ot  not,  the  physician  who  is  called  to  a  cose  of  appcndicitii 
shotdd  at  «ioe  request  the  services  of  a  competent  surgeon.  Few  surgeon 
subscribe  to  tlte  doctrine  that  all  cases  demand  operation;  but,  siacp  it  may 
become  necessary  to  perform  celiotomy  at  any  hour  thereafter,  the  latter  should 
hdp  to  settle  tli^  important  question:  "When  is  it  necessary  to  operate  in  the 
caseT"  The  physician  who  does  not  pursue  the  course  above  recommended 
foUs  short  ot  his  duty,  both  toward  the  patient  and  toward  the  surgeon  on  whose 
skni  be  rdiea  to  remove  safely  the  source  of  danger.  Surely,  in  a  disease  that 
so  often  baffles  both  physician  and  surgeon,  suddenly  de\eloping.  iis  it  some- 
times does,  a  fatal  virulence  wiihoiit  previous  urifiivoriiliK-  ^yTiipinTii-,  rh.v 
should  stand  guard  together  from  the  moment  the  case  is  diagnosticated  or 
appendicitis  is  strongly  suspected.  Unfortimately,  both  the  medical  and  saip- 
cal  treatment  of  appendicitis  have  each  been  recommended  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  their  respective  advocates. 

With  rare  exceptions,  prompt  surgical  intervention  should  be  recommended. 
The  indication  for  an  immediate  operation  is  undoubted  in  all  cases  of  acute 
appendicitis,  whether  marked  by  sudden  and  severe  or  mild  invasion  symptoms, 
if  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  A  waiting  policy  and  medical  treat- 
ment are  also  perilous  in  doubtful  cases.  Obviously,  the  conditiona  are  less 
favorable  for  operation  after  a  case  has  progressed  to  the  b^inning  of  abscTW 
formation — i.  e.,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  illness.  It  is  at  this 
period  that  the  peritoneal  inflammation  tends  to  circumscribe  itself  by  the 
formation  of  adhesions.  Hence,  as  Richardson  states,  it  is  "too  late  for  an  esily 
operation,  and  too  early  for  a  safe  late  operation,"  since  there  is  great  risk  of 
infecting  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  allow  tiae  appendii 
to  remain  after  adhesions  have  been  formed  in  some  cases,  and  merely  to  drain, 
cleanse,  and  pack  the  cavity,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  Ughtest  grades  ct 
appendicitis,  in  which  doubt  may  surround  the  diagnosis  and  all  factors  pos- 
sessing an  unfavorable  prognostic  import  are  absent,  scarcely  require  immediate 
operation.'  The  mild  attacks  that  develop  in  the  course  of  chronic  appendicitis 
after  numerous  previous  seizures  need  not  excite  alarm.  In  relapsing  and  b 
recurrent  appendicitis  operation  should  be  undertaken  between  attatfs,  irixn 

'"Factors  Influencing  Mortality  in  Appeodicitis,  from  a  Medioal  newpaiat," 
Anh.  of  Diag.,  January,  1911,  by  J.  M.  Anders. 
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the  mortality  is  practically  nil.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  that  have  been 
allowed  to  drag  on  until  general  peritonitis  has  set  in,  treatment  by  operation 
is  not  advisable.  Moreover,  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  immediate  operative 
treatment  is  sometimes  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  medical  measures. 
Such  cases  are  those  in  which  there  are  associated  chronic  affections  (advanced 
diabetes,  Bright's  disease),  not  to  speak  of  those  in  which  the  patient  declines 
operation.  Appendectomy  alone  does  not  cure  in  patients  with  chronic  con- 
stipation, a  long  dilated  cecum,  or  enteroptosis. 

General  Management. — ^The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  quiet, 
well-ventilated  apartment,  and  in  tio  affection  is  the  value  of  absolvJte  rest  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  greater  than  in  appendicitis.  Neither  food  nor 
drink  should  be  allowed  from  the  moment  the  patient  is  first  seen  until  early 
convalescence.  At  the  start,  and  particularly  if  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  be 
present,  intestinal  irrigation,  oft-repeated,  with  a  view  to  removing  the  fecal 
matter,  must  be  carried  forward  carefully.  I  avoid  the  use  of  high  enemata  in 
progressive  cases,  since  they  are  apt  to  induce  rupture  of  the  sac.  To  relieve 
thirst,  enteroclysis  by  the  drop  method  may  be  employed,  and  when  stimulants 
are  needful,  whisky  or  liquid  meat  extracts  may  be  added  to  the  saline  solution. 

As  regards  the  use  of  opium  professional  opinion  is  not  united,  though 
a  general  tendency  toward  die  limitation  of  its  use  to  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  alleviate  pain  is  happily  noticeable;  unless  demanded  by  excessive 
suffering  it  had  better  be  omitted  altogether.  When  necessary,  it  is  best  admin- 
istered hypodermically  in  the  form  of  morphin  (gr.  -^  to  |— 0.0054-0.0081). 
lie  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  opiimi  is  its  effect  in  veiling  the  symptoms 
that  assist  the  physician  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  prospects  and  progress 
of  the  case.  Gastric  irritability  may  be  sufficiently  marked  to  demand  special 
measures,  such  as  the  swallowing  of  small  pieces  of  ice,  spirits  of  chloroform, 
menthol,  and  the  well-known  combination  of  cerium  oxidate  (gr.  iij — 0.02) 
and  cocaine  (gr.  | — 0.008)  every  third  hour  may  be  used. 

Local  Measures. — ^The  suspended  ice-bag  is  an  excellent  means  of  combating 
the  pain,  and  often  obviates  the  necessity  of  an  internal  use  of  opiimi.  Instead 
of  the  ice-bag,  cloths  wet  in  cold  water  may  be  applied  and  changed  every  few 
minutes.  In  the  early  stage  a  few  leeches  may  be  beneficial  in  their  effect 
upon  the  local  inflammation.  Blisters,  however,  are  rarely  advisable,  and  are 
particularly  objectionable  should  the  patient  afterward  be  submitted  to  an 
operation.  Mild  forms  of  counterirritants  (mustard-paste)  are  preferable, 
though  these  also  render  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  hard  and  leathery. 

Manaf  emest  of  ConTalescence. — The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  his  bed  for  several  days  after  the  disappearance  of  all  symptoms;  even 
the  mildest  forms  of  exercise  should  not  be  undertaken  for  at  least  one  week 
subsequent  to  getting  out  of  bed.  During  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  care- 
fuUy  guarded,  and  the  bowels,  at  all  hazards,  kept  in  a  soluble  condition.  It  is 
questionable  whether  drugs  will  aid  in  the  absorption  of  the  exudate  or  assist 
in  resolution. 


DTVERTXCUUnS 

An  inflammatory  process  of  a  diverticulum  from  the  intestinal  canal 
sometimes  occurs,  either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  intra-abdominal  condition, 
with  symptoms  that  are  often  very  vague.  The  lesion  is  usually  situated  in 
the  left  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  the  diverticulum  opening  out  from  the 
sigmoid.  The  acute  symptoms  closely  resemble  appendicitis:  pain,  tenderness, 
rigidity,  fever,  leukocytosb,  but  with  the  local  symptoms  on  the  left  instead 
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of  the  rif^t  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  chronic  types  of  the  disorder,  usuall;' 
found  in  persons  past  middle  life,  are  rharacterized  by  recurring  mild  Hitaclu  nf 
pain  in  the  left  abdomen,  which,  if  they  do  not  light  up  into  an  bcui«  exacerba- 
tioDf  may  gradually  incapacitate  the  patient,  who  becomes  easily  tired  oui, 
subject  to  attacks  of  mucous  diarrhea  alternating  with  constipation,  fui^m 
horn  neiirtisthenic  and  hypochondriac  aymptoms,  with  anorexia.  headaclK, 
■nd)  at  tinies,  evening  rise  in  temperature.  Locally  there  may  be  teniirmcn 
and  dight  rigidity  of  the  left  rectus,  and  at  times  a  distinct  mass.  The  diag- 
Doda  is  further  aided  by  roentgenologic  studies, 

TreatmrnI  in  the  early  and  mikl  cases  consists  in  keeping  the  colon  wcR 
onptied  by  the  use  of  enema  and  the  heavy  petroleum  oils,  with  a  verj-  mild 
diet.    Tbt  severe  acute  cases  and  the  chronic  ones  require  operative  procediuc 


TYPHLITIS 

By  ^rphlitis  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  cecum  without  involvrmeni  nf 
the  appmdix  (rare);  and  in  some  cases  ulceration  due  to  pressure  by  retained 
fecal  matter  or  foreign  bodies  ensues.  Th^  history  of  previous  constipatioii 
or  of  some  dietetic  error  is  frequently  obtainable. 

TTie  Bjpnphms  are  pain  of  a  dull  character,  nausea,  and  ol^stinate  constipa- 
tifOl  with  moderate  fever.  The  physical  itigita  are :  a  prominence  in  the  ileocecal 
region,  tenderness  to  pressure,  and  those  of  a  doughy,  sausage-shaped  tumor 
in  the  cecal  region.  After  two  or  three  dajs  the  tumor  gradually  diminishes 
also  the  active  aymptoms,  but  tenderness  persists  for  a  week  or  longer.  When 
ulceration  attacks  the  inflamed  cecum  a  pericecal  abscess  is  the  usual  re.sulL 
To  this  condition  the  term  "perityphlitis,"  which  is  now  practically  ohsolrtr. 
was  formerly  applied. 

The  treaimeni  of  typhlitis  b  that  of  obstinate  constipatioD.  Eserin  (gr. 
^  every  fourth  hour)  has  proved  serviceable.  For  this  purpose  eoemsta 
administered  high  in  the  bowel  are  most  effective.  We  may  employ  the  aa- 
called  "ox-gall"  enema,  as  follows: 

^.    Powdered  ox-gall,  gr.  xx  (1.3); 

Glycerin,  fjj       (30.0); 

Water  and  soapsuds  (105°  F.— iO.5  C),  Qj        (SOO.O). 

My  own  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  alternately  <A  tn 
enema  of  olive  oil  (Jviij  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F,^7,7°  C.)  administoHl 
through  a  rectal  tube  high  in  the  bowel  while  the  patient  occupies  the  Irft 
lateral  prone  position,  and  one  composed  as  follows: 

I(.    Sulphate  of  magnesia,  3iss  (45.0); 

Glycerin,  f5j   (30.0); 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  fSij  (S-O); 

Hot  water  (100°  F.— 37.7"  C),  Oj    (500.0). 

The  diet  should  be  of  the  blandest  sort,  such  as  albumin-water,  peptooiwd 
milk,  and  the  like,  given  at  stated  intervals  in  small,  fixed  quantities.  Aitoial 
stimulants  may  be  required  during  the  later  stages. 
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INTESTINAL  CALCULI 

Intestinal  calculi  are  rarely  passed  with  the  feces,  and  may  be  in  the  form 
of  small  concretions,  hepatic  calculi  that  have  entered  the  intestine,  and  as 
sand  which  is  formed  in  the  saccules  of  the  colon  and  folds  of  the  cecum  and 
rectum.  Their  origin  may  depend  upon  the  deposition  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium salts  upon  particles  of  undigested  food. 

A  teaspoonful  or  more  of  gritty  sand  may  escape  with  each  stool.  But 
4  cases  of  true  enterolithiasis  have  been  reported.  The  condition  is  likely  to 
arise  when  the  diet  is  exclusively  milk.  "Sand"  may  be  produced  through  the 
ingestion  of  the  banana  (Myer  and  Cook). 


INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION 

(Ileus) 

Definition. — An  acute  or  chronic,  complete  or  partial,  occlusion  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  intestinal  obstruction  may 
be  divided,  at  once  most  simply  and  practically,  into  the  (\)  acute  and  (2) 
chronic  forms.  In  the  former  variety  the  narrowing  or  closure  develops  very 
suddenly  or  rapidly,  and  usually  in  the  small  bowel;  in  the  latter  the  large 
bowel  is  commonly  affected  by  pathologic  conditions  that  develop  gradually 
and  narrow  its  lumen  (usually  in  advanced  years). 

Acute. — (a)  Strangrulaticm. — In  the  order  of  frequency,  this  is  first  among 
the  causes  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  It  is  produced  most  often  by 
bands  of  adhesion  the  result  of  a  former  recent  or  remote  peritonitis,  and  is 
most  commonly  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Incarceration  of  the  bowel 
from  flexions  and  adhesions  not  rarely  follows  upon  abdominal  section  for  the 
treatment  of  pehic  disease  in  women. 

The  usually  free  end  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  is  sometimes  attached  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  may  thus  cause  constriction  of  a  loop  of  bowel.  This 
diverticulum  is  the  remains  of  the  fetal  omphalomesenteric  duct,  and  arises 
from  the  ileum  about  §  meter  (1.64  ft.)  from  the  ileocecal  valve.  A  similar 
constricting  band  b  formed  by  a  cord  representing  one  or  more  of  the  obliterated 
omphalomesenteric  vessels.  The  adhesive  attachment  of  the  free  end  of  the 
appendix  vermiformis  may  also  form  an  opening  through  which  the  bowel 
may  be  caught. 

Internal  strangulation  (hernia)  may  be  the  result  of  forcing  a  portion  of 
bowel  through  a  slit  in  the  omentum  or  mesenter>%  or  into  peritoneal  diver- 
ticula and  openings,  such  as  the  duodenojejunal  fossa  ( Treitz's  retroperitoneal 
hernia)  or  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

Diaphragmatic  hemije  are  not  of  extreme  rarity,  and  may  be  either  of  con- 
genital or  traumatic  origin.  Most  cases  of  intestinal  strangulation  occur  in 
males  during  early  adult  life. 

(6)  Intusstuception. — Invagination  is  the  descending  "telescoping  of  one 
flection  of  the  bowel  into  another,"  probably  caused  by  a  circumscril>ed, 
irregular  peristalsis  of  the  intestine.  The  effect  of  the  latter  state  in  producing 
invagination  may  be  either  a  thrusting  forward  of  the  recei\'ing  portion  by  a 
contraction  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  coat  (Nothnagel),  or  a  thnLsting  in- 
ward and  downward  of  the  portion  immediately  above  by  means  of  an  increased 
or  spasmodic  peristaltic  action.  Thus,  a  cylindric  or  sausage-shaped  tumor 
results,  varying  from  |  inch  to  over  1  foot  (1.3-30  cm.)  in  length.    The  layers 
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met  with  in  inttUBusception  are  the  outer  or  receix-inf;,  called  the  inliununjiem, 
the  mkldle  tw  returning  layer,  and  the  inner,  called  the  inltutmgceptum.  The 
seat  <rf  invagitiation  is  most  commonly  at  the  ileocecal  valve,  though  it  <» 
often  found  in  either  the  ileum  or  colon  alone.  Sometimes  the  intussusception 
is  detected  in  the  rectum.  A  lateral  or  partial  invagination  mny  also  occur 
due  to  the  attadkment  of  a  tumor  within  the  bowel. 

The  intUsmiBCepted  portion  of  intestine  is  uKually  the  scat  of  perilonetl 
adhesioDB,  ao  that  in  pronounced  cases  the  parts  are  so  firmly  ag:glutinated  that 
ledtiction  is  wdlnigh  impossible.  The  engorgement  may  pas.s  into  an  inteic* 
local  inflammation,  with  final  necrosis  and  sloughing,  and  even  the  di:»clurBe' 
per  nctttm  of  the  invaginated  portion. 

Inttissuaception  occurs  most  frequently  in  children  prior  to  ten  ye^n  nf 
age,  and  males  suffer  more  than  females.  Invagination  is  an  occasional  wd- 
seqnence  of  the  operation  of  circular  enterorrhaphj'  (Robinson). 

(c)  Volndvt. — Twists  of  the  intestine  are  met  with  most  commonly  »t 
the  signUHd  flexure  of  the  colon.  An  unusually  long  or  relaxed  mesentery 
IHcdi^oaes  to  the  condition,  so  that  the  axis  of  twisting  may  either  consirit 
of  the  mesotteiy  itself  or  frequently  of  the  bowel.  Not  rarely  the  pedicle  irf 
the  volTUhls  contains  both  a  twist  and  a  sharp  liend  in  the  bowel,  causing  com- 
plete  acute  strangulation.  The  latter  condition  may  be  pronounced  in  such 
caseS)  or  at  least  be  ha-stened,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  gas  and  of 
"■"t*^  of  feces — by  bowel  adhesions  to  an  adjacent  stump  of  omentum 
(Ifldwrdin^.  The  passive  reactive  pressure  of  the  coils  of  intestine  and  i/ 
the  abdraunal  walls  tends  also  to  further  confine  the  enormously  dilated  and 
twisted  loop  of  bowel  to  its  abdominal  state.  Knots  may  be  formed  by  the 
assodatitHi  of  kx^s  of  the  ileum  with  each  other  or  about  the  pedicle  of  a  twisted 
cecum. 

Males  between  forty  and  sixty  years  are  especially  the  subjects  of  \x>l\-u!u*. 
Acute  intestinal  obstruction  invites  bacterial  invasion,  which  is  the  probabk 
cause  of  the  general  symptoms. 

Chronic. — (a)  Fecal  Impaction. — Inteatinal  Conerdions. — AccumulatioD  d 
feces  {coproatagii)  is  a  common  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  iinpMt-irni 
taking  place  usually  in  the  cecum  or  sigmoid  flexure. 

Though  not  infrequent  in  children,  fecal  obstruction  is  more  common  in 
adults  (particularly  in  females),  in  the  hysteric,  the  demented,  and  the  hypo- 
chondriac. Congenital  dilatation  of  the  colon  may  predispose  to  coprostaas, 
and  an  acquired  dilatation,  which  in  some  cases  becomes  enormous,  is  oftes 
the  result  of  paresis  of  a  portion  of  bowel  caused  by  overdistentitm  Ux  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Among  other  causes  of  obstruction  due  to  abnormal  contents  may  be 
mentioned  enteTolitha.  These  are  intestinal  concretions  formed  of  variotn 
nuclei,  as  gall-stones,  hardened  feces,  phosphates  of  Ume  and  magnesia,  varioni 
foreign  substances,  and  organic  derivatives.  Balls  of  tanked  aacarides  may 
mass  sufficiently  to  cause  obstruction. 

Foreign  bodies,  as  pins,  buttons,  coins,  fruit-stones,  may  also  cause  obstrac- 
tion  of  the  bowel.  It  is  stated  that  even  insoluble  mineral  medicines,  as  bismutii 
or  magnesia,  have  caused  obstruction. 

{h)  Tumors  cause  a  form  of  chronic  obstruction  that  may  at  any  time 
develop  suddenly  into  the  acute  type.  They  may  do  so  either  as — (1)  new 
growths  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  itself,  or  by  (2)  eompretnon  and  inuHonfrtm 
without.  Again,  the  intestinal  neoplasms  may  be  maliftuaU  or  btniyn  in  nature. 
Carcinoma  of  the  bowel  is  at  once  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  these. 
It  may  be  either  circumscribed  and  annular,  causing  a  gradual  nanowin;  of 
the  bowel  lumen,  or  a  diffused  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  wall,  i 
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either  in  the  mucosa  or  in  its  glands  (cylindrie  epithelioma).  Its  most  common 
seat  of  growth  is  the  large  bowel,  about  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Sarcoma  usually  attacks  the  small  bowel,  starting  beneath  the  mucosa, 
and  is  of  the  recurrent  variety.  Regional  infection  of  the  mesenteric  and  re- 
troperitoneal glands  (Lobstein's  cancer)  is  also  a  usual  consequence  of  sarcoma. 
It  may  occur  in  children  or  in  young  adults. 

Benign  tumors  may  be  polypoid,  adenomatous,  fibromatous,  and  lipo- 
matous.  Intestinal  obstruction  due  to  compression  or  traction  may  be  caused 
by  tumors  (omental)  or  by  adhesions  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

(c)  Cieatricial  strictures  cause  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  as  after  the 
healing  of  various  ulcers,  the  cicatrices  of  which  slowly  contract.  Cicatricial 
stenosb  of  the  colon  is  commonly  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  dysenteric  ulcers. 
In  the  rectum  the  stenosis  is  usually  a  result  of  a  syphilitic  lesion.  Tuberculous 
and,  rarely,  typhoid  ulceration  may  be  followed  by  stricture  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. 

{d)  Congenital  stricture  is  rare,  and  is  more  purely  surgical  than  the  preced- 
ing cases.  It  is  often  an  occlusion  or  an  imperforate  condition  of  the  anus 
(atresia  ani)^  and  is  only  mentionable  in  this  connection. 

(e)  Paresis  of  Peristalsis. — ^This  condition — called  also  adynamic  obstruc- 
tion— ^while  it  is  a  functional  affection,  is  held  to  be  either  a  circumscribed  or 
diffuse  paresis  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat.  It  is  caused  by  some  such 
inflammatory  disturbance  as  enteritis  or  peritonitis,  or  even  by  the  manipula- 
tions employed  in  abdominal  sections.  Here  the  obstruction  is  due  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  feces  and  gases  in  the  paretic  portion  of  the  bowel,  causing  tym- 
panites, vomiting,  and  constipation. 

Special  Pathology. — ^The  pathologic  changes  that  accompany  nearly 
every  form  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Accumulative 
dilatation — ^with  hypertrophy  in  chronic  cases — of  the  intestine  above  the  seat 
of  disorder,  and  an  emptiness,  narrowing,  and  even  atrophy  below  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  affected  walls  of  the  bowel  are  inflamed,  and  there  is  a  surrounding 
acute  or  chronic  peritonitis.  Catarrhal  and  sometimes  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucosa  may  develop.  Gangrene,  ulceration,  and  perforation  of 
the  bowel,  with  resulting  generalized  peritonitis,  may  also  ensue. 

Symptoms. — ^Acute  Obstruction. — ^There  is  a  suddenly  developed  ab- 
dominal pain  that  may  follow  some  abrupt  or  severe  exertion.  Early  vomiting 
and  absolute  constipation  are  also  conspicuous  and  important  symptoms. 
If  the  obstruction  is  high  in  the  small  bowel,  distressing  hiccup  and  eructa- 
tions may  precede  the  vomiting.  Except  for  the  possible  discharge  of  the 
intestinal  contents  below  the  seat  of  obstruction,  the  constipation  is  usually 
complete  and  obstinate.  The  early  symptoms,  however,  are  caused  by  strangu- 
lation rather  than  by  obstruction.  Accompanying  the  latter  condition  there 
is  tympanites,  which  is  most  marked  in  obstruction  of  the  colon.  Intermittent 
and  colicky  at  first  (partial  obstruction — ^Treves),  the  pain  soon  becomes 
agonizing  and  constant.  Vomiting,  also,  alternating  with  painful  retching, 
is  more  constant  and  severe  after  several  hours.  The  material  at  first  ejected 
is  gastric  and  mucous;  it  then  becomes  bilious,  and  finally  is  characteristically 
stercoraceous. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  develop  early,  are  intensely  threatenmg 
to  life,  and  cause  rapid  and  profound  collapse.  In  general,  the  higher  the  ob- 
struction in  the  intestinal  tract,  the  more  severe  and  the  more  acute  are  the 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  pinched  and  pallid  features,  cool  and  moist 
akin,  Hippocratic  expression,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  the  usually  subnormal 
temperature,  shallow  and  accelerated  breathing,  marked  thirst,  scanty  urine, 
great  anxiety  and  prostration — all  indicate  the  graxdty  of  the  condition.  Cooke, 
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met  With  in  intussusception  are  the  outer  or  receiving,  called  the  intvumunfiaa, 
the  middle  or  returning  layer,  and  the  inner,  called  the  inlvtguaceplum.  'Oie 
seftt  of  invagination  is  most  commonly  at  the  ileocecal  valve,  though  it  i> 
ohea  found  in  either  the  ileum  or  colon  alone.  Sometimes  the  intussuscrptim 
ia  detected  in  the  rectum.  A  lateral  or  partial  invagination  may  also  occur 
due  to  the  attachment  of  a  tumor  within  the  bowel. 

Tlie  intussusceptcd  portion  of  intestine  is  usually  the  seat  of  peritooe*! 
idheKJons,  so  tJiat  in  pronounced  cases  the  parts  are  so  firmly  agglutinated  tliat 
reduction  is  wcllnigh  impossible.  The  engorgement  may  pass  into  an  intrnae 
local  inflammation,  with  final  necrosLs  and  sloughing,  and  even  the  discbufge 
per  redvm  of  the  invaginated  portion. 

Intussusception  occurs  most  frequently  in  children  prior  to  ten  yean  of 
age,  and  males  suffer  more  than  females.  Invagination  is  an  occa.-iiona]  con- 
sequence of  the  of)eration  of  circular  enterorrhaphy  (Robinson). 

(c)  Voimilug. — Twists  of  the  intestine  ore  met  with  most  commonly  at 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  An  unusually  long  or  relaxed  mesenteiy 
]»edisposes  to  the  condition,  so  that  the  axis  of  twisting  may  either  connA 
of  the  mesentery  itself  or  frequently  of  the  bowel.  Not  rarely  the  pedide  of 
the  volvulus  contains  both  a  twist  and  a  sharp  bend  in  the  bowel,  citiising  rum- 
plete  acute  strangulation.  The  latter  condition  may  be  pronounced  in  such 
cuea,  or  at  \east  be  hastened,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  giu  and  of 
mMBf-i  of  feces — by  bowel  adhesions  to  an  adjacent  stump  of  omenlum 
^firiterding).  The  passive  reactive  pressure  of  the  coils  of  intestine  and  of 
tile  didominal  wails  tends  also  to  further  confine  the  enormously  dilated  uh! 
twisted  loop  of  Ixtwel  to  its  abdominal  state.  Knots  may  be  fonncd  bj-  tfaf 
anodation  of  loops  of  the  ileum  with  each  other  or  about  the  pedicle  of  a  twisUi) 
oeeum. 

Males  between  forty  and  sixty  years  are  especially  the  subjects  of  ^-olvTl]la. 
Acute  intestinal  obstruction  invites  bacterial  invasion,  which  is  the  probaitlt 
cause  of  the  general  symptoms. 

Chronie. — (a)  Fecal  Impaction. — Iviotinal  Concretioiu. — Accumulatioa  af 
feces  (copTostaaU)  is  a  common  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  imp*"*™ 
taking  place  usually  in  the  cecum  or  sigmoid  flexure. 

Though  not  infrequent  in  children,  fecal  obstruction  is  m<M«  conuuoa  in 
adults  (particularly  in  females),  in  the  hysteric,  the  demented,  and  the  hypo- 
chondriac. Congenital  dilatation  of  the  colon  may  predispose  to  oopraatan 
and  an  acquired  dilatation,  which  in  some  cases  becomes  enormous,  is  oftca 
the  result  of  paresis  of  a  portion  of  bowel  caused  by  overdistentiiMi  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Among  other  causes  of  obstruction  due  to  abnormal  contents  may  be 
mentioned  enieToliths.  These  are  intestinal  concretions  formed  of  vaiKMi 
nuclei,  as  gall-stones,  hardened  feces,  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  varioia 
foreign  substances,  and  organic  derivatives.  Balls  of  tangled  ascaridea  maf 
mass  sufficiently  to  cause  obstruction. 

Foreign  bodies,  as  pins,  buttons,  coins,  fruit-Stones,  may  also  cause  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowel.  It  is  stated  that  even  insoluble  mineral  tnediciDes,  aa  Ixsmatk 
or  magnesia,  have  caused  obstruction. 

(b)  Tumors  cause  a  form  of  chronic  obstruction  that  may  at  any  time 
develop  suddenly  into  the  acute  type.  They  may  do  so  either  as— <l)  mw 
growth  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  itself,  or  by  (2)  compretnon  imd  traetioitfiom 
withovl.  Again,  the  intestinal  neoplasms  may  be  malignant  or  benign  in  natnie. 
Carcinoma  of  the  bowel  is  at  once  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  these. 
It  may  be  either  circumscribed  and  annular,  causing  a  gradual  narrowing  of 
the  bowel  lumen,  or  a  diffused  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  wall,  c 
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either  in  the  mucosa  or  in  its  glands  (cylindrie  epithelioma).  Its  most  conmion 
seat  of  growth  is  the  large  bowel,  about  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Sarcoma  usually  attacks  the  small  bowel,  starting  beneath  the  mucosa, 
and  is  of  the  recurrent  variety.  Regional  infection  of  the  mesenteric  and  re- 
troperitoneal glands  (Lobstein's  cancer)  is  also  a  usual  consequence  of  sarcoma. 
It  may  occur  in  children  or  in  young  adults. 

Benign  tumors  may  be  polypoid,  adenomatous,  fibromatous,  and  lipo- 
matous.  Intestinal  obstruction  due  to  compression  or  traction  may  be  caused 
by  tumors  (omental)  or  by  adhesions  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

(c)  Cicatricial  strictures  cause  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  as  after  the 
beaUng  of  various  ulcers,  the  cicatrices  of  which  slowly  contract.  Cicatricial 
stenosis  of  the  colon  is  commonly  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  dysenteric  ulcers. 
In  the  rectum  the  stenosis  b  usually  a  result  of  a  syphilitic  lesion.  Tuberculous 
and,  rarely,  typhoid  ulceration  may  be  followed  by  strictiu^  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. 

(d)  Congenital  stricture  is  rare,  and  is  more  purely  surgical  than  the  preced- 
ing cases.  It  is  often  an  occlusion  or  an  imperforate  condition  of  the  anus 
{atresia  ani),  and  is  only  mentionable  in  this  connection. 

(e)  Paresis  of  Peristalsis. — ^This  condition — called  also  adynamic  obstruc- 
tion— ^while  it  is  a  functional  aifection,  is  held  to  be  either  a  circumscribed  or 
diffuse  paresis  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat.  It  is  caused  by  some  such 
inflammatory  disturbance  as  enteritis  or  peritonitis,  or  even  by  the  manipula- 
tions employed  in  abdominal  sections.  Here  the  obstruction  is  due  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  feces  and  gases  in  the  paretic  portion  of  the  bowel,  causing  tym- 
panites, vomiting,  and  constipation. 

Special  Pathology. — ^The  pathologic  changes  that  accompany  nearly 
every  form  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Accumulative 
dilatation — ^with  hypertrophy  in  chronic  cases — of  the  intestine  above  the  seat 
of  disorder,  and  an  emptiness,  narrowing,  and  even  atrophy  below  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  affected  walls  of  the  bowel  are  inflamed,  and  there  is  a  surrounding 
acute  or  chronic  peritonitis.  Catarrhal  and  sometimes  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucosa  may  develop.  Gangrene,  ulceration,  and  perforation  of 
the  bowel,  with  resulting  generalized  peritonitis,  may  also  ensue. 

Symptoms. — Aente  Obstruction. — ^There  is  a  suddenly  developed  ab- 
dominal pain  that  may  follow  some  abrupt  or  severe  exertion.  Early  vomiting 
and  cAmdute  constipation  are  also  conspicuous  and  important  symptoms. 
If  the  obstruction  is  high  in  the  small  bowel,  distressing  hiccup  and  eructa- 
tions may  precede  the  vomiting.  Except  for  the  possible  discharge  of  the 
intestinal  contents  below  the  seat  of  obstruction,  the  constipation  is  usually 
complete  and  obstinate.  The  early  symptoms,  however,  are  caused  by  strangu- 
lation rather  than  by  obstruction.  Accompanying  the  latter  condition  there 
is  tympanites,  which  is  most  marked  in  obstruction  of  the  colon.  Intermittent 
and  colicky  at  first  (partial  obstruction — ^Treves),  the  pain  soon  becomes 
agonising  and  constant.  Vomiting ,  also,  alternating  with  painful  retching, 
is  more  constant  and  severe  after  several  hours.  The  material  at  first  ejected 
is  gastric  and  mucous;  it  then  becomes  bilious,  and  finally  is  characteristically 
stercoraceous. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  develop  early,  are  intensely  threatenmg 
to  life,  and  cause  rapid  and  profound  collapse.  In  general,  the  higher  the  ob- 
itniction  in  the  intestinal  tract,  the  more  severe  and  the  more  acute  are  the 
ooostitutional  symptoms.  The  pinched  and  pallid  features,  cool  and  moist 
ridn,  Hippocratic  expression,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  the  usually  subnormal 
temperature,  shallow  and  accelerated  breathing,  marked  thirst,  scanty  urine, 
|reat  anxiety  and  prostration — all  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  Cooke, 
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Rodenbaugh,  and  Whipple  showed  that  intestinal  obstruction  with  signs  oi 
acute  intoxication  gives  a  high  non-coagulable  blood  nitrogen.    If  the  rea«iias 
be  high,  it  indicates  a  dangerous  grade  of  intoxication,  but  a  fatal  outcome  muv 
be  associated  with  a  low  reading.    McClure's  experiments  show  the  s\Tnpjon 
to  be  due  to  absorption  of  bacterial  toxins  through  the  lesions  produtT^f 
Gurd,  as  a  result  of  experimental  investigations,  concludes  that  the  sul^nUin* 
responsible  for  the  intoxicating  symptoms  is  due  to  tissue  autolysis  rather  thn 
a  bacterial  product.     Draper  states  that  recent  studies  point  to  abemu 
activity  of  the  duodenal  and  probably  pancreatic  cells  as  the  immediate  ttiu 
of  death.    Whipple  and  his  co-workers  by  producing  a  closed  loop  of  !r.r 
duodenum  isolated  from  this  a  toxic  substance,  a  proteose,  which  they  Irlic^ 
is  elaborated  from  the  duodenal  mucosa,  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in- 
creasing  the  production  of  the  noxious  substance  and  its  subsequent  absorptKin 
Hartwell  considers  the  s^-mptoms  to  be  due  to  loss  of  liquidb,  and  cotnKa>''i 
successfully  high  obstruction  experimentally  produced,  by  injections  of  wui«t. 
More  recently  Dragstedt  and  his  associates  have  apparently  shown  that  :W 
toxemia  is  due  to  occlusion  of  the  circulation,  with  subsequent  necTosi!;'  oixhn 
portion  of  the  intestine  cut  off  from  the  circulation  plus  the  action  d 
bacteria. 

The  physical  examination  will  discover  a  swollen,  extremely  tender,  and 
tympanitic  belly.  Exaggerated  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  above  the  ob^!^l(- 
tion  may  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Borbor^'gmi,  gurgling,  anil 
splashing  may  be  heard  on  auscultation. 

Chronic  Obstruction. — The  symptoms  are  more  dependent  upon  the  sprciai 
causes  operating  than  in  acute  obstruction.  The  fact  that  early  in  the  c*^ 
only  partial  obliteration  of  the  intestinal  lumen  may  be  rightly  inferml  m 
many  of  the  chronic  forms  of  obstruction  has  given  rise  to  the  discriminacinL' 
term  of  intestinal  constriction.  In  general,  the  clinical  history  is  one  of  incnti^- 
ing  and  intractable  constipation,  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhea,  due  to 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  above  the  obstruction.  Parox^^no 
of  colicky  pain  and,  later,  augmenting  tympanites,  tomiting,  and  jyrosfro/cr, 
attend.  These  symptoms  may  merge  suddenly  into  those  of  the  acute  fonjj 
of  obstruction.  The  bowel  movements  in  chronic  obstruction  are  vrref^ihr, 
infrequent,  slight,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenesmus.  The 
stools  consist  often  of  small,  hard,  ribbon-like,  or  scybalous  masses,  and  oa 
contain  blood  and  mucus.  When  the  stenosis  is  in  the  small  intestine  t^" 
constipation  is  less  apt  to  occur  6n  account  of  the  fluidity  of  the  content- 
Sometimes,  and  particularly  in  old  people,  the  rectum  becomes  distendc^l 
with  hardened  accumulations  of  feces;  there  is  in  such  cases  a  constant  iecMnz 
of  fulness  and  a  harassing  desire  to  defecate,  but  the  attempts  thereat  an* 
ineffectual  (vide  Typhlitis,  p.  812). 

In  cicatricial  stenosis  there  are  a  prolonged  and  variable  history  of  con- 
stipation, occasional  vomiting,  localized  pain,  and  meteorism. 

Physical  Examination. — Inspection  shows  the  abdomen  to  be  distendtti 
from  meteorism,  the  movements,  and  contour  even,  of  the  coils  of  intestine  in 
active  peristalsis  above  the  seat  of  stricture  being  evident.     A  tumor  or  tb 
throbbing  aorta  (excited,  perhaps,  by  pressure  of  the  distended  bowel  or  growth 
may  be  palpated.    Tympany  and  borborygmous  noises  may  also  be  noted. 

Diagnosis. — Locality  of  the  Obstruction,— Given  the  symptonLs  of  « 
sudden,  severe,  and  exacerbating  pain  in  the  abdomen;  of  marked  and,  lat«r, 
feculent  vomiting;  of  absolute  constipation,  and  of  tympanites  and  profouihi. 
early,  systemic  depression — a  diagnosis  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  may  b*" 
made.  The  determination  of  its  seat  is  often  very  difficult.  First  ma>  ^'^ 
mentioned  the  differential  diagnosis  between  obstruction  occurring  in  thew-nj" 
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and  in  the  large  intestine.  In  the  former  vomiting  occurs  early,  is  scanty, 
and  later  feculent,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  less  vomiting  and  the  vomitus  is 
seldom  feculent.  Again,  in  obstruction  of  the  small  gut  the  distention  is  both 
less  marked  and  higher  situated,  while  in  that  of  the  large  gut  tympanites  is 
often  quite  marked,  is  more  central,  is  associated  with  tenesmus,  and  sometimes 
with  mucus  and  blood.  If  the  cause  of  obstruction  be  a  tumor  or  stricture,  the 
locality  may  be  successfully  palpated  or  the  lower  limit  of  the  active  coils  of 
hypertrophied  intestine  may  be  defined. 

Examination  per  rectum  with  the  finger  or  with  the  rectal  tube,  by  means  of 
liquid  distention  or  gaseous  inflation  of  the  colon,  may  enable  us  to  determine 
the  seat  of  obstruction  in  certain  cases.  The  detection  of  ^  deeply  seated 
incarcerated  hernia  (in  the  abdominal  fossae  and  pouches,  diaphragm,  or  ob- 
turator foramen)  is  often  made  only  postmortem.    ^ 

Nature  of  the  Obstruction. — ^This  is  even  more  diflicult  of  discovery  than 
the  preceding.  The  following  causes  of  obstruction  with  their  differentiation 
may  be  referred  to  in  attempting  a  diagnosis:  Strangulation  often  affords  a  pre- 
vious history  of  peritonitis  or  abdominal  section  or  of  recurrent  attacks  of 
abdominal  pain,  occurring  mostly  in  young  adults.  Early  fecaloid  vomiting 
IS  common. 

Intussusception  usually  gives  a  negative  previous  history.  The  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  without  appreciable  cause,  occurring  in  a  child,  and  associated 
with  colicky  pain,  tenesmus,  and  the  presence  of  mucus  and  bloody  stools, 
and  of  an  elongated  cylindric  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  or  umbilical  regions 
often  render  this  condition  easy  of  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  absolute 
constipation  and  meteorism  are  here  unusual.  The  intussusception  may  be 
felt  in  the  rectum. 

In  volvulus  it  may  be  helpful  to  elicit  a  history  of  former  constipation  and 
flatulence,  with  evidences  of  atony  of  the  bowel,  in  persons  of  advanced  years, 
along  with  marked  abdominal  tympany,  tenderness  over  a  distended  coil, 
which  may  perhaps  be  outlined  (Wahl),  a  rigid  abdomen,  and  sometimes 
dyspnea  from  great  gaseous  distention. 

The  history  in  cases  oi -fecal  obstruction  is  nearly  always  one  of  obstinate, 
habitual  constipation,  and  occurs  especially  in  females  and  neurotic  subjects. 
The  onset  is  gradual;  pain  is  less  acute;  and  tympany  and  fecal  vomiting  are 
less  prominent  and  late  in  appearance. 

Obstruction  due  to  large  enteroliths  or  foreign  bodies  may  be  only  surmised; 
especially  is  this  true  when  symptoms  of  appendicitis  arise. 

Biliary  calculi  may  give  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  and 
of  recurrent  jaundice. 

In  the  chronic  obstructive  form  of  stricture  of  the  bowel  due  to  cicatrices 
or  neoplasmata  the  history  of  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  sarcoma,  or  carcinoma 
should  be  considere<l  {vide  Carcinoma  intestinalis). 

In  obstruction  caused  by  intestinal  paresis  there  is  generally  a  history  of  a 
previous  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or  celiotomy.  The  abdomen  is  smooth,  though 
tympanitic  throughout,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  peristalsis. 

Not  rarely  it  will  he  of  therapeutic  as  well  as  of  diagnostic  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  an  attack  of  acute  obstruction  is  primary,  or  whether  it  is 
the  terminal  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  condition,  such  as  carcinoma  of  the  l)owel. 
Here  a  study  of  the  past  history  of  the  patient,  as  well  of  the  present  signs 
of  a  probable  nature,  will  afford  considerable  aid. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Acute  intestinal  obstruction  must  be  discriminated 
from  acute  generalized  peritonitis. 
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k  a  4e  TOoutiia,  and  fen  abBcnoe  of  ma^sd  trn^MMtv 

xtaMwMMf  eeKe,  is  enteralgi*,  hupfetfelgMi,  i>d  nqihri 
llj^^lwikftviik' W  alBtekia  Ite  •cote  intMtintl  obstroetioiL 
"  Damtft,    COmpKcatkMis,    and    Prognosis.— A  c«9e  of  acute  ob- 

\VM£UtMt  u»umU^'  ttmuinates  within  from  two  to  seven  days.  The  dmnie 
f<KW  w»>  ltt»^  <iii«vks.  iumI  even  months,  with  profn'essive  emaciation  and  ananii. 
tiMut  tbw  ^utwratklittun  of  more  or  less  acute  symptoms,  lasting  from  ten  to 
fiym-f"  ^l«,« »,  The  pntgnont  is  unfavorable  in  the  acute  cases  unless  recogniiMl 
tMtt><  V'hv  '.'^truuiv  forms,  due  to  fecal  or  other  impaction,  often  lecovn. 
Litv  tH*>  W  )JivtMi|pxl  b,v  surg:ical  interference  in  certain  cases  if  they  are  taken 

^'iMN^AKWMMtf  that  may  occur,  as  secondary  peritonitis,  gangrene,  perfora- 
^^^.^^t^v^,<>(Htiia,  and  enteritis,  are  all  grave. 

^t^K  tlWfcttHiHtt  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  is  surgical.  The  only  ind>- 
ttttn"  "**  ttH-mt>cuiie  interference  in  acute  obstruction  is  presented  by  the 
.j,^,  Kor  this  symptom  no  other  measures  are  comparaUe  Ic 

,^  ...      .  1  ^tarvatioa.     It  is  well  in  most  cases  to  withhold  food  for 

I  •  vent  retching  and  aggravation  of  the  condition.  The  la\-agf 
■  J  by  Kussmaul,  who  claims  that  both  the  tension  abow  the 
.ihI  the  iitordinate  peristalsis  are  thus  greatly  diminished  and 
ui«l.  It  luav-  be  repeated  every  six  hours.  The  loss  of  water 
^f^  b>  the  subcutaneous  administration  of  physiologic  saline 
.  ^.  v\>4itii>u<>us  hypodermoclysis  (Hartwell  and  Hoguet).'  Hspo- 
'  ib>  i>/  utorphin  for  the  pain  induce  deceptive  tranquiUity. 
(4'  <,-h«nM'ter  of  the  obstruction  is  unknown,  cathartics  should 
ts  «t\«ti.  If  it  has  been  determined  that  fecal  impaction  is  the 
I  ^«Weut  to  avoid  purgatives  until  the  main  mass  has  be«i 
y^iMf.  Amtr.  Mtd.  Attoc.,  1912,  lis,  82. 
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moved,  as  in  many  cases  there  are  both  paresis  and  inflammation  at  the  seat 
of  impaction,  so  that  this  class  of  agents  would  in  most  cases  at  least  be  useless, 
if  not  harmful.  High  rectal  injection,  copious,  steady,  and  regularly  repeated, 
are  to  be  practised,  using  for  this  purpose  preferably  "warm  saline  solution 
of  olive  oil"  (particularly  if  scybala  be  present)  administered  while  the  patient 
is  in  an  inverted  position  by  means  of  a  fountain  syringe,  so  that  the  flow  is 
readily  controllable.  The  abdomen  should  be  methodically  kneaded  and  the 
patient  at  times  well  shaken.  This  method  of  treatment,  by  hydrostatic 
pressure,  can  and  must  be  carried  forward  without  imdue  violence,  and  if  it  be 
unsuccessful,  the  intestines  are  to  be  inflated  from  a  large  india-rubber  bag 
with  air  or  hydrogen  gas  (Senn),  of  which  2  to  3  gallons  may  be  cautiously 
introduced.  Thorough  manipulation  of  the  abdomen  from  below  upward, 
particularly  if  it  be  a  case  of  intussusception,  may  be  combined.  In  the  latter 
condition  inflation,  early  and  perseveringly  applied,  cures  the  majority  of 
instances.  If  not  promptly  relieved,  immediate  operation  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  advised.  Although  the  statistics  of  Fitz  show  the  mortality  in  cases  with- 
out operation  to  be  lower  (69  per  cent.)  than  with  operation  (83  per  cent.), 
I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation  that  the  less  favorable  results  from 
abdominal  section  would  not  obtain  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time. 

In  chronic  obstruction  the  treatment  of  the  underlying  or  etiologic  condi- 
tions and  various  complications  is  to  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 
Additionally,  the  patient's  dietary  is  to  be  arranged  with  care,  and  the  bowels 
moved  with  unfailing  regularity,  by  the  use  of  unirritating  laxatives  and  ene- 
mata.  If  total  obstruction  persist  despite  medical  treatment,  surgical  treatment 
— enterectomy,  enterotomy,  or  other  operation,  as  the  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual cases  may  dictate — is  required. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  bowels  active  and  regular  by 
habit,  diet,  and  an  aperient  pill  if  needed.  Massage  and  electricity  to  the 
abdomen  are  found  useful  at  this  time. 

Stenosis  of  the  Duodenum. — Duodenal  stenosis  invariably  develops 
secondarily  upon  morbid  processes  either  in  the  duodenum  or  adjacent  organs. 
Extensive  studies  of  the  subject  have  been  made  by  Leichtenstem,  Perry  and 
Shaw, Wilms,  Boas,  LafTer,  and  others.  The  causes  are  principally  intraduodenal 
ulcer  of  the  duodenum  (53.44  per  cent.),  carcinoma  of  the  duodenum,  sphincteric 
action  of  the  muscular  layer  of  duodenum,  and  gall-stones.  Among  extra- 
duodenal  factors  are  "diseases  of  the  pancreas,  compression  by  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  adhesions,  morbid  growths,  kinking,  and  gall-stones."^  Symptoms. — 
When  the  stenosis  is  suprapapillary  or  at  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  marked  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  of  the  duodenum  above  the  stenosis  usually  occurs. 
When  at  the  ampulla,  obstruction  may  show  acholic  stools  containing  enormous 
numbers  of  fatty  acid  crystals  and  jaundice.  Neither  blood  nor  bile  are  found 
in  the  vomitus  as  a  rule.  Stenosis  below  the  ampulla  of  Vater  is  characterized 
by  absence  of  meteorism,  biliary,  but  never  fecal,  vomiting,  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  meteorism  in  the  epigastrium  after  vomiting  and  early 
anuria.  Stenosis  due  to  kinking  causes  sudden  severe  pain,  frequent  vomiting, 
and  decided  shock.  The  prognosis  is  dependent  on  the  special  cause,  while  the 
treatment  is  appropriately  surgical. 

'  Amer,  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  September,  1912,  by  J.  M.  Anders. 
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CARONOEU  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

(jCardrutma  InUitinaliii) 

Carcinoina  of  the  intestmes  \s  the  cummonest  cause  of  chronic  iol 
obstnictioD.    Tlie  steaods  is  usually  partial.     Primary  intestinal  cardnomB 
is  rare  in  comparison  with  that  of  gastric  carcinoma. 

PntholOEy. — ^When  cwcinomu  attacks  the  intestines  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  cinrndric-celled  duthelioma,  although  it  may  a.<»ume  the  variou-' 
forms  >s  found  in  cardiKmia  <rf  the  stomach — namely,  scirrhous,  medullary, 
and  cdlmd.  The  growth  may  be  annular  or  semipolypoid,  or  it  may  occur  as  n 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  bowel  walls.  Ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  card- 
noma  may  take  place,  and  the  glandular  structures  of  the  abdominal  cai-ity 
may  reveal  metastatic  growths.  The  most  frequent  scat  of  intestinal  cardnoma 
b  the  rectum,  and  next  in  order  of  frequency  are  the  sigmoid  flexure,  thctrnn.- 
Teise  and  descending  cxAaa,  the  jxipilla  iluodenalU,  the  ascendinii;  colon,  and 
HtB  lower  and  middfe  porticHis  of  the  iifum.  The  bowel  is  dilated  above  tbc 
constrictitm  and  filled  with  fecal  matter.  The  muscular  coat  is  liypcrtrophirrl. 
Below  the  narrowing  die  intestines  may  be  atrophied.  Kectai  adenoma  majr 
develop  into  carcinoma  (ad«>osarcoma). 

EtioloKy. — Heredity  and  advanced  age  are  of  chief  importance  aa  pn-   | 
disposing  causes.     Antecedent  intestinal  ulceration  may  afford  a  nidus  fbr 
caidnomatoua  growths.    Cannnittiia  may  invade  the  appendix.    Harte.  frnin 
statistics  based  on  101  casee,  cntK-hides  that  carcinoma  occurs  in  from  j  of 
1  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  of  all  cat^s  operated  on  for  chronic  appendicitis. 

SymptoilU. — A  descrqitioD  of  the  course  of  rectal  carnnirma  belong? 
to  surgical  works.  The  symptotii.s  of  carcinoma  of  the  bowel  aborr  the  rectum 
are  often  vague,  and  vary  acccntling  to  the  portion  involved  by  the  neoplasm. 
With  or  without  an  aplHsdable  tumor  in  the  abdomen  the  history.-  is  usually 
that  of  chronic  obtHpatum,  at  the  inlestines.  There  are  irregular  attacks  of 
tharp,  colicky  pains,  especially  a  few  hours  after  eating,  diatresdng  defecadoa, 
obstinate  constipation,  perhaps  alternating  with  diarrhea,  sometimes  vomiting, 
which  may  be  feculent,  and  not  rarely  slight  meteorism.  The  spedai  sj-mptoms 
of  careinoma  of  the  papilla  of  Voter  are  vomiting,  jaundice,  and  colic.  Ihe 
progressive  emaciation  and  debility  are  marked.  In  advanced  cases  of  stenosis 
the  feces  are  passed  in  small,  compressed  lumps  resembling  sheep's  dimg. 

Physical  Kxam  i  n  ation.— Inspection  of  the  abdomen  may  show  the  presence 
of  a  tumor  along  the  line  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  colon;  peristalsis  may  be 
seen  above  the  site  of  the  carcinoma,  communicating  its  movements  to  tbc 
abdominal  walls.  Palpation  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  confirm  the  above, 
and  the  growth  is  then  frequently  found  to  be  nodulated.  A  sign  which  is 
practically  diagnostic  of  stenosis  is  a  sudden  appearance  of  small  coils  of  bowH 
which  vanish  very  quickly  and  reappear  again  (Boas).  Percussion  may  give 
either  dulness  or  a  muffled  tympany  over  the  tumor  and  for  some  distance 
above  (often  sharply  defined),  on  account  of  accumulated  masses  of  feces. 

Diagnosis. — This  may  rest,  in  some  cases,  upon  heredity,  the  age,  the 
evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  sharp,  radiating  abdominal  pains,  blood}' 
stools,  and  the  <letection  of  a  firm  and  nodular  tumor.  Patchy  pigmentatioo 
of  the  skin  and  small  angiomas  are  corroborative  features.  Persistent  occuh 
blood  in  the  stool  is  a  particularly  valuable  flnding  in  suspicious  cases.  A 
rocntgen-ray  examination  often  proves  a  great  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  The  fwos- 
pects  for  early  diagnosis  are  unfavorable  (J.  Boas')' 

Differential  Ebagnosis. — (a)  Carcinoma  of  the  bowel  above  the  rectum 
needs  to  be  discriminated  from  other  abdominal  timiors.      For  example, 
■  ForUckr.  der  Med.,  Februaiy,  1906. 
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aarcomaJta,  fibromata,  myomata,  adenomata,  and  cystomata  may  produce  symp- 
toms of  obstruction  like  those  due  to  carcinomatous  growths.  The  cancerous 
cachexia  may  be  simulated  by  other  conditions.  The  advanced  age  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  rapid  and  downward  progress  of  the  disease  will,  however, 
point  toward  malignancy.  Enteroliths,  foreign  bodies,  and  old  peritonitic 
adhesions  may  need  to  be  excluded  also.  Fecal  masses  may  exist  above  and 
overshadow  the  presence  of  carcinoma. 

(6)  The  portion  of  the  bowel  involved  by  the  neoplastic  growth  is  also  diffi- 
cult of  definite  diagnosis.  The  locality  of  the  tumor  as  detected  by  palpation, 
associated  with  special  symptoms,  is  of  value  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  of  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  bowel.  Heulin  has  studied  carefully  primary  cancer 
of  the  duodenum,  and  asserts  that  the  comparative  frequency  of  duodenal 
involvement  is  due  to  limited  motion  of  the  organ,  being  thus  subject  to  injury. 
When  it  occurs  above  the  papilla  of  Vater  the  symptoms  greatly  resemble 
those  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  An  important  point  separating  carcinoma 
above  from  that  below  the  papilla  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  in  the  vomit, 
being  absent  if  situated  above.  When  the  carcinoma  involves  the  papilla  of 
Vater  symptoms  of  biliary  obstruction  necessarily  follow.  A  hard,  nodular 
mass  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  lower  epigastric  region;  this  coupled  with 
increasing  gastric  dilatation  and  marked  persistent  jaundice  would  indicate 
carcinoma  of  the  duodenum.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  carcinoma  of  the 
pylorus,  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  omentum  or  mesenteric  glands, 
or  a  thickened  cecum  might  all  be  easily  confounded  with  carcinoma  of  the 
bowel  at  various  adjacent  parts  of  its  course.  The  injection  of  fluid  into  the 
bowel  may  be  resorted  to  in  locating  the  probable  situation  of  the  growth. 
Thus,  if  obstruction  from  carcinoma  exists  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  liquid  will 
be  arrested  there  and  the  rectum  distended ;  while,  if  the  stenosis  be  high  up  in 
the  large  or  small  intestine,  the  colon  will  be  found  comparatively  emptied  of 
feces  and  will  be  distended  with  the  injected  liquid.  Carcinoma  of  the  appen- 
dix usually  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis  with  slight  fever.  These 
cases  generally  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  (Kemhadjian). 

Course  and  Complications. — Carcinoma  of  the  intestine  some- 
times runs  a  rapid  course,  and  may  last  but  a  few  months;  in  the  scirrhous 
variety,  however,  the  disease  may  last  two  or  three  years. 

Intestinal  carcinoma  may  perforate  the  bowel  and  cause  fatal  purulent 
peritonitis.  Or,  owing  to  extreme  distention  by  fecal  accumulation  between 
a  cancerous  stricture  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  for  instance,  and  the  resistant 
ileocecal  valve,  rupture  of  the  colon,  followed  by  peritonitis,  may  result. 
Extension  of  the  growth  into  surrounding  tissues,  with  ulceration,  may  lead  to 
cellulitis,  phlebitis,  and  pyemia;  and  extension  from  the  rectum  may  cause  puru- 
lent vaginitis  and  cystitis. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  hopeless. 

Treatment. — ^This,  from  a  strictly  medical  standpoint,  is  simply  palliative. 
The  diet  should  be  highly  nourishing  and  easily  assimilable,  but  when  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  obstruction  supervene  the  administration  of  food  by  the  mouth 
is  contraindicated.  Opium  or  cannabis  indica  for  the  pain,  and  stimulants  for 
the  depression,  may  also  be  serviceable. 

Lavage  of  the  stomach  gives  decided  relief  for  regurgitation  on  account 
of  the  damming  back  of  accumulated  food  detritus. 

Carcinoma  of  the  bowel  may  be  treated  surgically  by  colotomy,  excision, 
lateral  anastomosis  of  the  bowel,  enterostomy,  and,  if  the  growth  be  situated 
in  the  rectum,  by  extirpation  by  means  of  sacral  resection  ( Kraske^s  operation). 
Operability  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
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HABITUAL  CONSTIPATION 

(/nlMlinal  Stasis;  Contiif. 

DeAnitkntl. — CIuchuc  fecal  retention,  habitual  infrequency. 
difficulty,  or  inaiifficieiu^  of  the  evacuations  of  the  i>owels. 

AlthcHif^  ctHistipation  b  a  symptom,  and  although  habitual  ninstipation 
is  frequently  a  symptom  of  chinnic  disease,  the  causal  elenienLi  of  tht-  latirr 
may  be  bo  indefinite  and  obscnre  that  the  former  takes  on  oil  the  itidinduai 
importance  of  a  fimctiooal  affection.  I  descril)e  liabilual  constipation,  tbav 
fore,  as  a  disease  mgenerii  ("idiopathic"). 

Etiology. — In  the  majority'  of  cases  habitual  constipation  is  the  direct 
effect  of  a  lack  of  expulsive  or  peristaltic  power,  and  also  of  a  dcfidriH:.v 
of  the  hepatic  and  inteatinal  secretions.  Schmidt,  Strasburger.  and  Lohrisrh 
claim  that  too  thorou^  digestion  and  absorption  of  food-stuffs  is  one  of  th« 
primary  factors  in  the  production  of  habitual  constipation.  The  morr  recent 
tnvestigaticHta  of  Pletueu,*  however,  throw  doubt  upon  the  latter  theor>-;  he 
thinks  that  the  mtne  ratiMia)  explanation  is  a  deficient  secretion  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  Two  sets  of  causes  operate  to  bring  about  these  conditions 
of  abncHinal  defecation: 

Qeneral  Cmism. — (a)  TmnptramevI:  it  hn.<<  been  observed  often  that  people 
of  a  nervous  and  "bilkrns"  tn-  motive  temperament,  of  the  dark  type,  are  mucli 
troutded  with  constipatioiL  Anemic  brunets — persons  having  pale  skin  ami 
dark  hair  combined — are  particularly  so  aifected,  although  alternating  periods 
of  diarrhea  may  supervene,  owing  to  the  hydremic  state  of  the  blood.  "Torpid 
hver*'  and  "sluggish  bowds"  ate  commonly  held  to  be  s.vnonymous  with  thesr 
physical  duuracterisdcs.  (6)  Bnhit:  a  sedentary  life  conduces  to  secretive 
maedvity.  Thus,  a  lasy  I2e,  in  which  the  calls  of  nature  are  irregularly  ai- 
tended  to  €»  habitually  n^ected,  leads  to  frequent  overdbtention  of  the 
rectum  and  paresis,  a  comnum  cauae  of  chronic  cotutqiatiou.  AgMOi  tbe  t  mi 
nine  false  modesty  (so  called)  that  prompts  a  postponement  and  supinvssioii 
of  the  desire  to  defecate  in  public  places  tends  to  obtund  the  sensibility  trf  the 
rectum  to  fecal  masses.  The  accumulation  of  these  fecal  masses  causes  para- 
lytic overdbtention,  their  hardening  into  scybala,  and  difficulty  of  expulsioo. 
(c)  General  bodily  weakness,  and  duetues,  as  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  anemic 
brain  and  apinal-cord  alTections  (causing  inhibitory  disturbances  of  the  intesti- 
nal nerve-supply),  acute  fevers,  hepatic  disorders,  especially  the  presence  of 
jaundice,  and  the  habitual  dependence  upon  and  use  of  purgatives,  (if)  Ditt: 
the  constant  use  of  concentrated  articles  of  food,  as  meats,  in  which  littlr 
residual  matter  is  left  to  stimulate  the  bowel  to  perbtalsb.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  coarse  diet  may  leave  such  an  excess  of  residue  as  to  cause  fecal  impactioD. 
(«)  A  change  of  drinking-water,  or  water  from  chalky  regions.  Constipation 
is  also  caused  by  the  use  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  water  during  the  inter^'als 
between  meab.  (/)  Abundant  and  prolonged  di-uTetu  and  duipliore$i$  also  ma>' 
induce  chronic  constipation. 

Local  Causes.— (a)  AUmy  of  the  abdominal  mutcles  from  obesity  <»,  in 
females,  as  a  result  of  improper  dress  and  many  pregnancies.  (6)  AtoKj/  e/ 
the  large  bowel  (the  sigmoid  flexure  in  particular)  from  chronic  colitis,  (e) 
Pressure  by  tumors,  e.  g.,  enlarged  prostate.'  id)  The  presence  of  inteitmal 
stenosis  from  external  or  internal  constriction.  Under  this  head  may  be  grouped 
the  various  local  congenital  or  chronic  inflammatory  bands,  membrsoes,  and 
kinks,  on  which  Lane  lays  so  much  emphasis  as  a  cause  of  intestinal  stasis. 
They  may  not  produce  a  true  atenosb  or  narrowing  of  the  bowel,  but  retard  the 
rpm'm.  Thrrap.  1908,  v,  186. 
Gattro-eniand^,  April,  1912,  p.  9,  by  J.  M.  Andos. 
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progress  of  the  fecal  stream,  (e)  Congenital  stricture  or  giant  grouuth  of  the 
colon,  with  coprostasis  (as  in  Formad's  case).  (/)  Tonic  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat,  as  in  basilar  meningitis  and  lead-poisoning,  (g)  Enteroptosis; 
notably  cecum  mobile  associated  with  ptosis  of  the  ascending  colon,  (h) 
Retention  of  the  gastric  contents,  (t)  Clinical  evidence  of  stasis  in  the  terminal 
ileum  is  almost  always  associated  with  ileocecal  valve  incompetency  (Case). 
( J )  Antiperistalsis  (anastalsis)  is  held  by  some  observers  to  be  responsible 
for  failure  of  the  fecal  mass  to  leave  certain  portions  of  the  intestines  with 
normal  rapidity,  (k)  Dyschezia,  or  incomplete  emptying  of  the  rectum,  is  pres- 
ent in  about  60  per  cent,  of  cases  of  chronic  constipation.  It  may  be  caused  by 
any  of  the  general  causes  of  constipation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  rectum  has 
lost  its  normal  expulsive  power.  (/)  Keith  holds  that  mechanical  factors 
play  but  little  part  in  the  production  of  stasis.  He  considers  the  intestinal 
canal  as  consisting  of  four  zones,  each  with  its  own  pace-maker  and  rhythmicity. 
These  various  zones  must  co-ordinate  one  with  another  in  order  to  have  the 
food  propelled  along  in  a  normal  manner.  Blocking  of  the  impulses  from  a 
pace-maker  as  a  result  of  disease  produces  not  only  inefficiency  of  the  intestinal 
musculature  of  the  aifected  zone  but  also  of  the  other  zones. 

Symptoms. — In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  adequate  cause  for  habitual 
constipation  other  than  a  constitutional  or  inherent  peculiarity  there  may  be 
the  true  appearance  of  perfect  health.  Nothing  is  complained  of  save  the 
fact  that  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  occurs  too  infrequently.  The  term 
"constipation"  is,  individually  speaking,  almost  wholly  a  relative  one — i.  e., 
one  person  may  enjoy  good  health  with  but  one  evacuation  every  other  day, 
another  with  two  passages  per  diem,  while  still  another  must  have  one  stool 
a  day,  caieris  paribus,  to  feel  perfectly  well.  The  last  is  usually  considered  an 
average  normal  state  with  most  people. 

SjTnptoms  of  habitual  constipation  may  be  direct  or  reflex.  Direct  or 
local  troubles  are  seen  in  the  feeling  of  fulness,  weight,  and  pressure  in  the 
perineum  and  abdomen.  Flatulence,  colicky  pains,  and  alternating  diarrhea 
occur  not  infrequently.  The  hurried  and  inattentive  performance  of  defeca- 
tion gives  rise  to  the  so-called  "cumulative  constipation,"  in  which  the  accumu- 
lated feces  are  but  partially  evacuated  with  the  movement,  and  the  rectum 
consequently  is  not  emptied.  A  sense  of  fulness  then  remains,  and  complete 
relief  is  not  felt  in  these  cases. 

Reflex  and  general  symptoms  are  malaise,  languor,  hebetude,  irritability 
of  temper,  headache,  facial  flushing,  palpitation,  cold  extremities,  anorexia, 
vertiginous  attacks,  paresthesia,  menstrual  distress  in  women,  sleeplessness, 
and  bad  dreams.  Pressure  on  the  sacral  and  visceral  nerves  may  cause  neural- 
gias. The  tongue  is  coated.  Palpation  of  the  abdomen  often  shows  the 
presence  of  doughy-like  fecal  tumors  at  the  cecum  or  at  the  hepatic,  splenic, 
and  sigmoid  flexures,  or  of  bologna-like  masses  at  intervening  places.  In 
marked  cases  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  diarrhea,  may  ensue;  fever 
may  also  be  present. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Hemorrhoids,  ulcerative  colitis,  per- 
foration, and  enteritis  may  be  associated  with  chronic  constipation.  Not 
rarely  we  have  as  results  dilatation  of  colon  or  sacculation,  with  the  presence, 
in  old  people  mainly,  of  enteroliths  (calcified  scybala);  intestinal  obstruction 
and  typhlitis,  or  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  hernia  from  violent  straining  efforts. 

Diagnosis. — Bearing  in  mind  the  relativity  of  constipation  in  different 
individuals,  the  diagnosis  is  read  at  sight.  The  detection  of  the  causes  is  not 
difficult,  though  sometimes  tedious.  An  etiologic  diagnosis  may  require 
modem  methods,  such  as  a  roentgt^n-ray  examination,  the  examination  of  the 
feces  according  to  Schmidt,  and  the  procedure  known  as  rectoromanoscopy. 
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"In  ^MOtic  constipation,  faypertonkity  is  found  in  the  distal  portion  of  ibf 
odcHl,  aitd  DOimal  t(»udty  with  hj-permotility  in  the  proximal  portion" 
(Singer  and  Ekdsknedit).  Hypocliondriasis  or  melancholia  should  \k  nav- 
tully  placed  ^tlier  as  pncedrat  to  or  consequent  upon  chronic  conslipatitm, 
the  nervous  oonditkni  ctften  acting  to  produce  the  latter,  and  via  tern. 

The  prosnosls  is  usually  favorable,  but  should  be  guarded. 

Treatment. — ^niarte.— Causative  factors  must,  of  course,  be  removal, 
nvxlified,  or  lessened.  Systematic  regularity  as  to  time  and  frequoney  and 
sufficiency  of  movements  of  the  bowels  should  be  enjoined  upon  and  practiced 
by  the  patient.  ExerciBe  is  of  ngnal  value,  and  particularl,^-  horsf  back  riding 
or  gymnastic  motionB  that  bring  the  abdominal  muscles  into  play.  AttPiition 
to  the  calls  of  nature  shoidd  be  esteemed  a  duty,  and  proper  tim«  and  hi*i 
must  always  be  given  to  the  oomi^eteness  of  defecation.  The  dietrlic  rrgimen, 
if  poperiy  looked  afta,  often  avails  much  in  relieving  thi.s  affection,  and  foods 
calculated  to  be  easly  digestible,  but  leaving  a  moderate  residue  after  diKraiion, 
ate  to  be  recommendedT  Sac^  are  bread  ma<le  of  unbolted  flour,  plenty  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  butter,  and  such  la.\ative  articles  as  fipt  or  honey. 
Cntain  substances  whicb  swell  fhHD  imbibing  water,  but  are  not  digrstt-d  or 
absorbed,  sudi  as  agoivagar,  liquid  vasclin,  coarse,  raw,  wheat  bran,  and  thp 
like,  may  be  advantageously  tokrat  with  the  food.  Prof.  L.  B.  Mend<j,  ex- 
perimenting with  agar-agar,  (oimd  that  tlie  greatest  part  of  it  was  excreted 
in  the  feces  unchanged;  this  substance  resists  intestinal  enzymes  and  bacterial 
decomposition,  and  is  recommended  for  chronic  con.stipation.  Gomperts' 
has  had  expmence  of  its  use,  and  advises  15-gram  doses  twice  daily,  eaten 
wi^  milk  or  cream,  the  some  as  b  modem  breakfast  food,  .\fter  regular 
movements  of  the  bowds  have  begun,  the  dose  of  agar  is  reduce<l.  Luke* 
has  hod  good  results  with  the  use  d  sour  milk.  A  glass  of  cold  water  taken 
regularly  at  bedtime  and  in  the  mDming  before  breakfast  is  et&cucious  and 
a  point  of  common  knowledge. 

Remedial. — The  methods  and  means  offered  For  the  cure  of  duonic  con- 
stipation number  legion.  From  the  little  aperient  pill  or  "peristaltic  persuodo" 
to  the  cannon-ball  rolled  externally  along  the  course  of  the  large  bowel  is  made 
up  such  a  list  of  drugs  and  measures  as  to  leave  untenable  any  pleas  of  lack 
of  resource.  Drugs  occupy  a  subordinate  part  in  the  ireaiment  of  htJnival 
amttipatvm.  Their  use  should  be  restricted  to  those  periods  when  the  boweb 
become  unusually  obstinate.  The  constant  use  of  laxative  drugs  tends  to  a 
confirmation  of  the  condition. 

I  have  found  of  value  to  dyspeptic  subjects  the  laxative  bitter  watcn 
(Hunyadi  Janos,  Kissingen,  Friedrichshall,  Carlsbad). 

Among  those  laxatives  and  cathartics  most  commonly  used  may  be  men- 
tioned aloes,  rhubarb,  Rochelle  and  Epsom  salts,  compound  licorice  powder, 
castor  oil,  jalap,  senna,  mercury,  colocynth,  and  podophylUn.  Important 
adjuncts  in  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the  above  are  the  extract  of  nui 
vomica  (or  strychnin)  and  the  extracts  of  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and 
physostigma.  The  following  much-used  capsule  can  he  employed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  normal  intestinal  and 
sphincteric  activity,  and  thus  inducing  even  a  cure  in  some  cases: 
Q.    Strychnine sulph.,  gr.  ss  (0.032); 

Extr.  belladonna;  fol.,         gr.  ij  (0.130); 
Aloini,  gr.  iv  (0.260); 

Extr.  gentianee,  q.  s. 

M.  et  ft.  cap.  No.  xx. 
Sig.  One  at  bedtime. 

'  Amtr.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  October,  1909.  •  PraOOioiur,  1910,  bondv,  653. 
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Sulphur  in  confection,  along  with  the  official  pill  of  aloes  and  iron,  has 
been  recommended  for  the  habitual  constipation  of  anemia.  In  senile  atony 
of  the  bowel,  with  much  flatulence,  a  laxative  pill  having  in  combination  asa- 
fetida  or  capsicum  is  often  beneficial. 

The  subjoined  formulse  are  also  serviceable: 

Q.    Extr.  belladonna  foL,  gr.  ij      (0.13); 

Extr.  physostigmatis,  gr.  iij    (0.20) ; 

Extr.  nucis  vomica,  gr.  iv     (0.26); 

Extr.  rham.  pursh.,  gr.  xxx  (2.00); 

Extr.  gentianae,  q.  s. 
M.  et  ft.  cap  No.  xx. 

Sig.  One  at  night,  or  night  and  morning. 

(Aloes,  gr.  j  (0.065),  or  podophyllin,  gr.  ii  to  iij  (0.13-0.19),  or  extr.  colocynth. 
comp.,  gr.  ii  to  iij  (0.13-0.19),  may  be  substituted  for  cascara  in  the  foregoing 
formula).  Spastic  constipation  (e.  g.,  that  due  to  lead  intoxication)  may  at 
times  be  relieved  successfully  by  the  use  of  sedatives,  such  as  bromids,  valerian, 
asafetida,  and  opium.  Liquid  paraffin  is  effective  in  many  cases;  it  acts 
mechanically,  is  neither  absorbed  nor  toxic  in  the  least.  The  dose  is  from  1 
to  2  ounces  once  or  twice  daily  on  an  empty  stomach. 

The  mechanical  means  of  relieving  habitual  constipation,  as  by  enemata, 
are  injurious  if  long  continued,  by  reason  of  their  irritating  effect  on  the  rectal 
and  colonic  mucous  membrane.  At  times  when  the  stomach  is  weak  or  irritable, 
a  loaded  bowel  may  be  relieved  by  an  ordinary  enema  of  soap  and  water  or 
by  one  containing  J  to  1  ounce  (16.0-32.0)  of  castor  oil,  with  1  or  2  drams 
(4.0-8.0)  of  oil  of  turpentine  if  there  be  some  flatulence.  Glycerin  enemata, 
containing  from  J  to  2  oimces  (16.0-64.0)  of  the  agent,  may  be  used.  Fleiner 
has  suggested  oil  injections.  From  2  to  4  ounces  of  sweet  oil  warmed  to  body 
heat  by  standing  the  containing  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  may  be  injected 
slowly  through  a  piston-syringe  on  retiring  and  retained  until  next  morning. 
Riesman,^  who  has  had  a  considerable  experience  of  their  use,  speaks  strongly 
in  favor  of  oil  injections.  Suppositories  of  soap,  molasses  candy,  or  glycerin 
are  included  in  the  armamentarium.  Massage  also  claims  an  important 
part  in  the  relief  of  habitual  constipation.  It  acts  by  stimulating  the  peris- 
talsis and  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  should  be  employed  at  set  times  in  the 
day  preceding  a  desired  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  hand  of  the  masseur, 
or  that  of  the  trained  patient  even,  when  systematically  used  in  this  way,  may 
be  effectual  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  In  constipation  in  the  aged 
male  Hollis  recommends  pressing  the  gerontal  right  index-finger  on  the  peri- 
neum just  behind  the  symphysis  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  prostate 
on  the  rectum  during  defecation.  The  regular  rolling  of  a  metal  ball  along 
the  course  of  the  greater  gut  may  be  mentioned  for  its  novelty  as  well  as  for 
its  undoubted  efficacy.  The  application  of  the  faradic  current  to  the  ab- 
dominal walls  or  galvanization  of  the  lumbo-abdominal  circuit  deserves  proper 
trial  in  many  cases.  Hydrotherap>eutic  measures  or  cold  sponging  and  baths 
are  nearly  always  useful  adjuncts. 
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This  condition  is  closely  associated  with  constipation,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
responsible  for  the  symptoms,  at  least  for  the  systemic  manifestations,  that 

^  The  Therapeutic  Review^  February,  1904. 
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arise  in  thk  disotder.  Although  not  a  pathologic  entity,  it  is  resdily  r 
dinically  and  ta  suppoaedly  dw  lo  the  absorption  into  the  circulation  of  toiic 
bodies  whidi  ve  ftxrmed  during  intestinal  digestion.  Such  toxic  bodies  may 
arise  feom  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane;  they  may  be  produced  by  the 
bacteria  that  omnally  inhabit  the  intestines,  though  soluble  toxins  are.  in  all 
IWobalHli^,  not  formed  by  the  normal  flora  o!  the  intestines;  they  may  be  dab- 
mated  by  deoMiipaeition  oF  food-stuffs  with  production  of  toxic  substances 
wliicb  may  be  subsequently  absorbed.  This  latter  cause  is  probably  the  one 
that  operates  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that,  iluring 
the  process  of  digestion  of  proteins,  the  amino-acids  that  are  formed  sir  cup- 
able  of  producing  exceedingly  toxic  substances,  possibly  with  baotrrtal  ii»> 
sistance,  by  the  removal  of  one  carbon  dioxid  complex.  Such  toxic  amina 
include  hydroxyphenj^ethylumin  and  beta-iminazolyletbylamin.  It  Is  to  be 
presumed  that  with  abnormal  conditions  of  the  intestines  such  toxic  bodies 
ate  absrabed  at  times  iu  great  excess  with  the  production  of  acute  sudden 
Vympttnna,  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  peHstently  absorbed  in  minute  quantiti» 
imh  the  productxm  <^  mild  chronic  symptoms,  as  well  as  chronic  degenerative 
dianges  ot  the  arteries,  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  That  such  is  the  case  a 
dependent  very  lately  upon  clinical  observation.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with 
piuely  flinirttl  oiteria,  confusion  exists.  Many  men  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  intact  intestinal  waD  absorbing  toxins,  and  others  claim  that  toxic  products 
cannot  be  produced  there.  That  the  intestinal  absorption  of  toxins  is  possible 
is  shown  by  tbe  hct  that  anaphylatoxins  introduced  into  the  intestines  of  a  seiui- 
ticed  individual  mi^  cause  various  skin  rashes,  asthmatic  attacks,  Bngioneurntic 
edema,  and  other  manitf^stations  of  protein  poisoning  or  anaphylaxis.  Even  if 
toxic  subatanoefl  are  daborated,  fortunately  for  mankind  certain  protective  func* 
timis  often  prevent  the  development  of  intestinal  intoxication.  Thus  the  liver 
destroys  the  toxic  bodies  a.s  a  rule,  but  deficient  hepatic  function  leads  lo  their 
ftvmation  in  excessive  amounts.  Again,  the  digestive  tract, .skin,  and  eiixi-inlly 
the  kidneys  are  normally  active  in  the  elimination  of  thi'sppoi^mv  111-  -vili^t:uii'-.i. 
The  condition  inducing  intestinal  toxemia  may  be  any  of  the  causes  of  constipir 
tion,  for  the  two  conditons  are  extremely  closely  related.  Chronic  appendiatis 
or  any  other  pathologic  lesion  of  the  intestine  may  be  responsible 

Satterlee'  believes  that  the  principal  causative  factor  in  the  chronically 
inflamed  colons  of  chronic  intestinal  toxemia  is  tbe  colon  bacillus. 

Diagnosis. — "The  physician  should  never  make  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal 
intoxication  until  he  has  made  a  careful  differential  diagnosis  eliminating  every- 
thing else"  (Forchheimer).  The  group  of  symptoms  most  commonly  observed 
is  as  follows:  Headache  (often  of  the  ^pe  of  migraine),  vertigo,  a  high-ten»on 
pulse,  constipation,  signs  of  hq>atic  congestion,  flatulence,  indicanuria,  at 
times  albuminuria,  furred  tongue,  and  various  neurasthenic  manifestations. 
Unless  the  indican  and  conjugated  sulphates  in  the  urine  be  excessive  in  amount, 
they  ^nnot  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  intoxication.  Furthennmv,  indi- 
canuria may  be  absent,  though  marked  symptoms  of  intestinal  toxemia  be 
present.  Indican,  indoxyl  sulphate,  is  merely  indicative  of  abnormal  bacterial 
decomposition  in  the  small  intestine.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
vomiting  and  often  diarrhea  are  associated  with  fever,  or  arthritis  resembling 
rheumatism,  or  distressing  myalgic  pains  occur.  The  constipation  may  alter- 
nate with  diarrhea  or  mere  irregularity  of  bowel  action  exists.  "A  careful  pkyt- 
iced  examination  of  the  colon,  more  particularly  by  light  percussion,  will  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  an  overfilled  condition  of  the  bowel,  most  commonly 
in  its  descending  portion.  Palpation  may  detect  a  doughy  mass  or  masses  in 
one  or  more  sections  of  the  colon,  and  after  removal  of  these  fecal  a 
>  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Auoe.,  December  9,  1916,  p.  172B. 
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tions  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  intestinal  walls,  due  to  a  catarrhal  state 
with  infiltration,  may  be  detectable."*  The  nervous  manifestations  most 
prominent  in  the  clinical  picture  are  a  feeling  of  languor,  insomnia,  loss  of 
physical  and  mental  energy,  vertigo,  and  irritability,  with  occasional  head- 
aches. Autogenous  colon  vaccines  in  doubtful  cases  are  an  aid  to  differential 
diagnosis  (Barnes). 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  form  the  treatment  of  the  cause  suffices  as  a  rule. 
Purgation  by  means  of  mercurials  followed  by  a  saline  are  indicated  first  of 
filL  The  diet  must  be  fluid  and  much  restricted  in  amount,  milk  and  gruels 
being  especially  serviceable.  Water  is  to  be  taken  freely,  if  retained.  In 
the  chronic  form  digestible  solids,  composed  principally  of  vegetables,  milk 
(particularly  sour  milk),  bread,  and  cereals  should  form  the  protein  in  the  diet. 
These,  with  fruits,  bacon,  and  butter,  in  right  proportions,  will  give  65  grams  of 
protein  daily.  Recent  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  in  the  fermentative 
cases  the  carbohydrates  (sugar,  starch)  must  be  much  restricted,  e.  g,,  dry 
toast  or  stale  bread.  Laxative  articles  of  food  and  such  as  leave  a  maximum 
residue  in  the  intestines  are  efficacious  in  overcoming  constipation.  The 
use  of  two  or  three  glasses  of  cold  water  or  mineral  water  on  retiring,  on  rising, 
and  between  meals  favors  elimination,  both  through  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 

The  function  of  the  latter  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  channel  of  elimina- 
tion. If  the  above  suggestions  do  not  afford  thorough  relief  daily  to  the  bowels, 
warm  saline  laxatives  before  the  morning  meal  are  to  be  advised.  Among 
the  most  efficient  are  sodium  phosphate  and  sodium  sulphate,  or  the  aperient 
waters,  as  Hunyadi,  Apenta,  Carlsbad,  Veronica,  and  the  like.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  a  mercurial  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  biliary 
secretion.  Gastric  lavage  and  colonic  irrigation  should  be  resorted  to  in  the 
acute  gastro-intestinal  attacks.  The  mouth  condition  and  gastric  features 
must  be  treated  as  recommended  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  work.  Cuta- 
neous elimination  is  to  be  aided  by  hot  baths  or  Turkish  or  Russian  baths; 
they  must  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  individual  cases.  Physical  exercise 
deserves  proper  trial  in  most  cases  and  massage  is  also  a  useful  adjunct  when 
active  exercise  is  unsuitable. 

For  the  flatulence  which  often  proves  annoying,  intestinal  antiseptics  are 
indicated.  Of  some  value  for  this  purpose  are  beta-napthol,  phenyl  salicylate, 
and  menthol.  These  remedies  should  be  administered  as  suggested  by  Forch- 
heimer,  namely,  in  the  form  of  an  intestinal  pill  or  one  dissolved  only  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  and  Waldstein  recommends  a  coating  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  shellac  containing  salol  to  accomplish  this  object.  Kaolin  in  large 
doses,  4.0  to  8.0  grams,  three  times  a  day  after  meals,  makes  an  efficient  in- 
testinal antiseptic,  depending  not  upon  its  antiseptic  properties  but  upon  its 
mechanical  action,  the  bacteria  adhering  to  the  minute  particles  of  the  clay  and 
being  carried  along  with  the  fecal  stream.  It  has  been  suggested  to  raise  the 
content  of  Bacillus  coli  communis  in  the  bowel  "bv  instillation  either  of  the 
autogenous  mixed  forms  or  strains  from  other  individuals*'  (Bassler).  Satterlee 
advises  vaccine  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  as  follows:  "(1) 
Mild  chronic  toxemias  which  do  not  respond  to  diet;  (2)  all  severe  chronic 
toxemias;  (3)  operative  cases  (a)  before  and  (6)  after  operation."  The  under- 
lying and  etiologic  conditions  and  complications  must  receive  due  attention  in 
every  case. 

^  Jour,  of  the  Indiana  State  Med.  Aeeoc.,  July,  1908,  by  J.  M.  Anders. 
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DILATATION  OF  THE  COLON 

(Ecfiwio  of  the  Colon) 


TSoA  is  lUnuUy  a  diroaic  condition,  though  not  rarely  it  is  wmXc. 
may  also  be  gmeral,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  confined  to  the  colon,  and 
particularly  to  tbe  sigmaid  flexure.  The  ■poatmorlem-  finding  are  thosr  of 
bypertTO|diic  dilatation  of  the  bowel,  and  rarely  ulcerative  and  catarrhal 
lesiona  dt  tbe  intestiiial  mucosa  are  noted.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  prune  (■> 
become  dilated  in  subject:^  in  whom  it  is  congenitally  elongated.  Atony  of 
tbe  muscular  coat  is  aleadbif;;  causative  element.  The  most  distinctive  features 
are  comlipation,  whidi  gL-nerally  dates  from  infancy,  and  great  ahdomin^ 
UtteaHon.  Perataltic  waves  may  be  visible  upon  the  surface.  The  coiidilioo 
may  edlilnt  oonstipatioil  Alternating  with  regular  daily  movements,  and  the 
dirtffTtio"  plMiiging  to  a  normal  softness  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  I  Imve 
recently  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  male  aged  twenty-seven.  In  the  trmf- 
metd  erf  tbe  constipation,  lavage  of  the  intestine  with  a  very  long  luU-  Li 
superim  to  laxatives  or  purgatives.  A  diet  calculated  to  prevent  or  n- 
lieve  constipation  is  indicated.  Vegetable  foods  leaving  a  gro^  residue 
sbonld  be  probibited.  MH3.iage,  galvanism,  and  hydrotherapy  are  all  cnguihle 
of  beneficial  effects  in  suiiaMe  cases.  Strychnin  is  a  valuable  remedy,  a^  is 
also  betBroaphthol  for  its  antifermenlative  action,  and  in  cases  attended  with 
CiMlstrictioD  surgical  measures  should  be  considered. 


\ 
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NEUROSES  OF  THE  INTESTINE 

As  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  stomach,  these  embrace  derangements  of  (a)  si 
(6)  sensation,  and  (c)  motion. 

(a)  SECRETORY  DISTDRBANCES 

Unquestionably  the  intestinal  secretion  may,  tbrougb  a  purely  nervous 
influence,  be  augmented.  This  manifests  itself  most  frequently  in  the  primary 
morbid  secretion  of  mucus  {mucoua  colic)  and  in  membranous  enteritis.  M<»v- 
over,  the  fact  that  an  actual  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  may  supervene 
as  a  secondary  event  is  undeniable. 

nocous  couc 

(Colitit  Cotiea;  Enteriiit  Mfmbraruuta) 

Definition. — A  peculiar  pathologic  condition,  chiefly  of  the  large  intestine, 
attended  by  a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus. 

Pathology. — In  the  truly  primary  form  there  are  no  morbid  lesions  dis- 
coverable in  the  mucosa.  From  mucous  colic  we  must  distinguish  membranous 
enteritis,  which  is  associated  with  an  inflammatory  process  of  the  mucosa 
accompanies  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  many  other  affections.  TTiis  is 
a  catarrh  of  the  colon,  while  true  mucous  colic,  the  disease  under  conaiderstion, 
is  a  functional  (secretory)  disturbance. 

Etiology. — Sex  has  a  decided  influence,  80  per  cent,  of  cases  are  observed 
in  neurotic  women.  It  is  rare  in  children.  Direct  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
rectum  (horseback-riding,  bicycle-riding,  hardened  scybala,  etc.).  Bacteria 
are  believed  to  play  a  causative  r61e,  particularly  the  Bacillua  coli  oomn 
By  many  it  is  held  to  be  a  manifestation  of  abnormal  vagus  irritability. 
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Symptoms. — I  have  found  the  condition  associated  with  a  constipated 
habit — ^a  fact  that  may,  in  part,  explain  its  occurrence,  since  time  is  thus  al- 
lowed for  cast-formation.  The  important  feature  is  the  passage,  at  varying 
intervals,  of  long,  rihbon4ike  threads  of  mvcus,  or  of  more  or  less  perfect  casts 
of  the  gvi,  with  tenesmus  and  severe  colicky  pains.  The  stools  consist  of  a 
turbid  ground  substance,  which,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  becomes  opaque 
and  striped ;  cellular  detritus,  consisting  partly  of  granules  and  partly  of  cellular 
elements,  including  blood.  Symptoms  of  neurasthenia  are  present  and  are 
often  quite  pronounced. 

The  individual  paroxysms  vary  in  duration  from  one  to  ten  days  or  more. 
In  one  case  observed  by  me  the  attacks  lasted  about  two  days,  recurring  regu- 
larly at  the  end  of  every  three  months.  Ordinarily  the  reciurence  is  after  a 
shorter  interval. 

Diagnosis. — A  microscopic  examination  of  the  pieces  of  membrane 
insures  the  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  membranes  are 
not  passed  with  every  attack,  and  that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  signs 
of  organic  disease  between  the  attacks  of  colic. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — ^The  disease  pursues  a  very  chronic  course 
and  lasts  for  many  years.  The  bodily  nutrition  suffers  considerably  if  the  at- 
tacks are  frequent  and  severe,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  does  not  occur  until  a  late 
stage  in  the  affection.    The  risk  to  life  is  slight. 

(b)  SENSORY  DISTURBANCES 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as 
the  inhibitory  and  vasomotor  dilators,  are  traceable  to  the  splanchnics.  In- 
creased sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  produces — 
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(Neuralgia  of  the  Intestine) 

Etiology. — This  is  commonly  met  with  in  hysteric,  neurasthenic,  and 
anemic  subjects.  It  occurs  as  a  reflex  neurosis,  as  in  the  case  of  cold,  gout,  and 
irritative  lesions  of  the  pelvic  organs  (kidneys,  liver).  Enteralgia  is  sympn 
tomatic  of  many  local  affections  and  conditions  that  induce  direct  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerve-filaments  of  the  intestine;  among  these  are  inflammation  of 
the  mucosa,  foreign  bodies,  gall-stones,  abnormal  distention  with  gas,  and 
enteroliths.  Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  is  associated  with 
increased  activity  of  the  motor  nerves  or  heightened  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cularis,  forming  true  intestinal  colic.  In  lead-colic  it  is  probable  that  the  lead 
acts  directly  upon  the  nerves  or  their  ganglionic  cells.  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  the  action  of  certain  exciting  causes  (e.  g.,  nervous  shocks). 

Symptoms. — Enteralgia  may  develop  very  suddenly,  but  oftener  it 
sets  in  less  abrupty,  and  is  then  attended  with  eructations  of  gas,  expulsion  of 
flatus,  and  the  like.  In  the  fully  developed  attack  the  pain  may  attain 
great  violence,  causing  the  patient  to  "bend  double"  or  even  faint,  and  its 
character  is  variously  described  as  boring,  tearing,  or  cutting.  The  pain  may 
be  confined  to  a  circumscribed  spot  or  may  be  diffuse.  The  attacks  are 
sometimes  l)rief,  or  they  may  be  characterized  by  a  sudden  subsidence.  At 
other  times  they  last  for  days  or  perhaps  weeks,  and  then  subside  gradually. 
Recurrences  are  common. 

Hypogastric  neuralgia  is  a  term  applied  to  neuralgia  affecting  the  sensory 
nerves  lying  in  the  most  dependent  segments  of  the  intestine.  Here  the  nerve- 
fibers  entering  into  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  are  involved.     It  is  caused  chiefly 
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hg  tabes,  by  hemorrhoids,  and  by  the  neurotic  state  so  common  to  females. 
^lia  form  of  neuralgia  has  its  seat  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  is  acmmpanied 
by  a  distressiDg  sensation  of  pressure  in  the  rectum  and  bladder,  und  by  u 
iircaiBtiUe  desire  to  go  to  stool;  pains  also  radiate  to  the  sacrum,  thighs,  aai 


Dlttnosls. — ^The  various  organic  diseases  and  conditions  mcntimwd 
tnidv  Etiology,  in  the  course  of  which  colic  is  a  common  symptom,  must  be 
aqiamted  tnm  tlie  true  neurotic  enteralgia.  The  former  are  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  a  group  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves  (fever,  aggravation 
of  die  psin  upaa  pressure,  vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhea),  and  by  the 
asiul  definite  causes  furnished  by  the  history. 

Raud  and  kepaiic  colic  bear  a  superficial  similarity  to  enteralgia.  "Dtt 
former  conditions,  howe\'er,  are  distinguished  first  by  the  s«at  and  direction 
of  the  pain,  and  second  by  the  appearance  of  jaundice  in  hepatic  colic  and  ol 
bematuria  in  ratal  colic.  Rhevmaiiam  of  the  alxlominal  muscles  is  easily  etim- 
inated,  since  it  is  ^nerally  combined  with  rheumatism  in  other  parts  of  the 
body;  the  pain  is  also  greatly  increased  upon  throwing  the  muscles  into  conir«e- 
tkm,  as  in  stooping  or  rising;  finally,  it  vanishes  in  response  to  the  action  of  the 
saUi^'latea. 

DIMIRISKED  INTESTINAL  SENSIBIUTT 

ITua  implies  diminished  peristalsis  or  constipation.  A  greater  or  lea 
d^ree  of  anesthesia  of  the  bowel  attends,  with  a  loss  of  desire  to  go  to  stoat 
and  an  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  rectum.  This  is  a  usual  concomitant  ia 
many  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord,  with  which  par&lysb  is  associated.  Motor  < 
innervation  may  remain  intact,  and  when  atony  of  the  intestine  is  absent 
^KHitaneous  movements  of  the  bowels  occur;  when  atony  is  present,  however, 
to  a  mariced  degree  (motor  paralysis)  the  feces  must  be  artificially  removed. 

(e)  DISTURBAnCBS  OF  MOTILITT 

When  the  contractility  of  the  muscularis  is  increased  from  purely  nerroos 
causes  the  result  is — 


This  condition  presents  no  morbid  lesions.  The  increased  contractility 
results  from  an  exaggerated  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  bowels. 
It  may  also  result  from  morbid  processes  in  the  central  nervous  system  and  in 
other  organs  of  the  body;  in  short,  the  condition  may  be  a  reflex  one- 
Examples  of  this  sort  are  caused  by  tabes,  by  gastric  disturbances,  as 
after  certain  foods  and  drinks,  by  dentition,  and  the  like.  Most  cases,  bow- 
ever,  are  encountered  in  persona  having  an  abnormally  irritable  nervous  organi- 
zation— i.e.,  the  neurasthenic  and  hysteric  classes.  In  such  the  effect  of  mental 
excitement,  of  fright,  and  similar  psychic  influences  is  to  induce  diarrheal 
evacuations. 

Symptoms.— The  stools  vary  in  number  from  2  to  3  to  24  or  more  daily. 
In  rare  instances  they  are  soft — not  truly  diarrheal — and  formed,  yet  they  may 
be  quite  frequent.  Blood  and  mucus,  pus,  and  other  morphol^c  el«nents 
are  absent  from  the  dejections.  It  is  characteristic  of  nervous  diarrhea  that 
the  stools  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  usually  during  the  nK»iung 
hours,  and  then  discontinue  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  bodily  nutri- 
tion is  often  well  preserved. 

In  the  diagnosis  organic  affections  of  the  bowel  are  to  be  carefully  elim- 
inated. 
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ENTBROSPASM 

(Spa8m  of  the  Inteatine) 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  concurrent  spasm  of  both  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  muscular  fibers,  usually  inducing  spasmodic  constipation,  and  some- 
times total,  though  temporary,  occlusion  of  the  bowel. 

Its  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  nervous  diarrhea,  and  the  condition  is 
clinically  related  to  enteralgia.  Neither  pain  nor  constipation,  however,  is 
a  constant  feature.  The  stools  may  assume  the  form  of  a  ribbon  or  of  large 
rounded  masses  (sheep's  dung),  but  they  are  not  pathognomonic.  They  may 
also  be  covered  with  mucus.  Ewald  distinguishes  between  an  idiopathic  and 
a  secondary  or  symptomatic  spasm,  the  latter  being  a  concomitant  of  basilar 
meningitis  and  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  (see  also  Constipation,  p.  822). 
Another  variety  affects  the  rectum  (proctaspasm),  and  is  generally  secondary 
to  some  other  rectal  affection,  as  fissure  of  the  anus;  it  may,  however,  occur  as 
a  neurosis  in  the  hysteric  and  nervous  class  of  subjects. 

The  diagnosis  of  true  functional  enterospasm  can  only  be  made  after  all 
organic  causes  that  may  produce  spasm  of  the  bowel  have  been  excluded. 

GOlVSnPATION 

This  is  a  common  condition  as  a  neurosis.  It  is  due  to  an  abnormity  of 
function  of  the  intestinal  nerves  that  leads  to  a  weakened  peristaltic  action, 
and  is  met  in  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  the  various  forms  of  psychoses. 
Central  nervous  affections  often  manifest  atony  of  the  intestine  as  a  symptom ; 
hence  this  form  is  not  a  disease  sui  generis.  Cases  of  this  class  do  not  respond 
to  any  variety  of  cathartics  (Ewald). 

Paralysis  of  the  external  sphincters  is  a  common  concomitant  in  a  great 
variety  of  local  (catarrhal)  and  central  nervous  diseases.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  act  of  defecation  may  be  purely  reflex,  owing  to  loss  of  control 
of  the  voluntary  muscles;  or  it  may  be  voluntary,  except  when  the  person  affected 
is  not  upon  his  guard,  or  during  mental  excitement,  micturition,  sneezing,  and 
like  influences. 

Treatment  of  Intestinal  Neuroses. — A  suitable  change  of  en- 
vironment, including  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  dietary,  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  is  uniformly  applicable  in  this  class  of  sufferers.  Further, 
the  treatment  of  special  cases  has  peculiar  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
nervous  derangement.  After  making  an  accurate  diagnosis  a  search  for  the 
factors  of  the  greatest  etiologic  importance  should  be  made,  and  these  must 
then  be  vigorously  assailed. 

In  the  secretory  neuroses  an  associated  mucous  colic  must  be  corrected, 
the  digestion  is  to  be  improved  if  faulty,  and  the  obstinate  constipation  over- 
come. For  the  latter  symptom  enemata  containing  ox-gall,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  salines,  are  especially  serviceable.  Kussmaul  and  Fleiner 
have  obtained  the  best  results  from  regular  large  oil-enemata  administered 
once  or  twice  daily.  During  the  painful  attacks  copious  enemata  of  normal 
saline  solution  to  which  has  been  added  oil  of  peppermint  (5  drops  to  the  pint 
at  a  temperature  of  100®  F.)  will  sometimes  bring  speedy  relief  from  the  pain 
and  other  distressing  colonic  symptoms,  and  will  assist  nature's  efforts  at 
separating  the  cast-formations.  Pain  must  be  at  times  relieved  by  morphin. 
The  results  of  treatment  of  mucous  colic,  however,  are  unsatisfactory.  Sur- 
gical measures  have  been  adopted  in  selected  cases. 

In  the  sensory  disturbances  in  which  the  activity  of  the  sensory  nerves 
is  increased  (enteralgia  and  hypogastric  neuralgia)  the  treatment  may  be 
considered  under  two  headings:  first  the  relief  of  the  neuralgic  pains;  and 
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second,  the  correction  oS  the  causes  or  conditions  on  wiiich  ihe  enteralgu 
depends.  If  the  pain  be  severe,  opium  or  morphin  may  be  required.  EspedsUj- 
good  as  an  antispasmodic  is  coclein,  wliich  may  suffice  in  aJI  save  the  severer 
cases.  The  object  should  be  to  give  the  minimum  amount  of  the  opiate  thai 
wiU  meet  the  necessities  of  Ap  case,  with  a  view  to  obviating  a  resultant 
constipation.  In  hypogastric  ncunilgia  I  ha\'e  foimti  suppositories  containing 
(^um  to  be  little  short  of  magii  al  in  their  efTects. 

£i  cases  in  whidi  there  is  constipation  due  to  diminished  sensibility,  with 
a  loss  of  motor  innervation  (atony  of  the  ImwcI),  the  feces  must  be  art^cially 
mnoved  unless  the  underiying  condition  can  be  successfully  overcome.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  environment — physical  and  psychic — be  Mt 
l^idAtied  as  to  Iwing  about  an  improvement  in  the  funeral  condition  of  the 
patient.  It  may  become  neceoBBry  to  employ  tonic  preparations  of  strychnin. 
iron,  or  arsenic. 

The  treatment  of  nervous  diarrhea  involves  the  same  principles,  so  far  as 
ihe  indication  presented  by  tbi'  peculiar  nervous  organization  is  concerned, 
as  in  the  sensory  and  secretory  neuroses.  It  is  especially  important  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  direct  causes— friglit,  mental  excitement.  Astringents 
and  intestinal  antiseptics  are  not  called  for  unless  the  bodily  nutrition  Iw 
affected  thereby.  Enterospasm  is  to  be  met  by  the  same  remedies  that  are 
used  to  oontrtJ  ento'dgia. 


DC.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER 

AROMAUES  IN  SHAPE  AND  POSITION 
Altered  Shape. — Ibltotmations  of  the  liver  may  be  either  the  result 
of  disease  en-  of  prexsure  of  adjacent  structores.    Tbe  fonner  "may  be  due  tD 

syphilis,  fetal  peritonitis,  or  possibly  to  tuberculosis"  (Rolleston).  Of  the 
latter  class  the  most  important  cause  is  tight  lacing,  met  with  almost  exclusively 
in''women  and  producing  the  so-called  "corset-liver."  The  lower  part  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  usually  the  part  affected;  the  hepatic  parenchyma  is 
atrophied  owing  to  continued  compression,  and  shows  deep  grooves  that  corre- 
spond to  the  position  of  the  lower  ribs.  The  connective-tissue  capsule  and  the 
peritoneal  coat  are  both  thickened  at  this  poinL  In  marked  cases  the  rif^t 
lower  lobe  may  become  converted  into  a  dense  fibrous  band.  Among  otbtr 
acquired  causes  of  anomalies  in  shape  may  be  mentioned  deformities  of  tbe 
vertebra  and  ribs,  or  tumors  of  the  ribs  or  adjacent  structures  (pylorus)  pressinx 
against  the  liver.  Moser  invites  attention  to  multiple  lobulation,  as  many  as 
16  lobules  having  been  found;  this  is  due  to  pathologic  causes  and  is  not  a  mor- 
phologic phenomenon. 

Diagnons. — Rarely,  clinical  symptoms  are  present.  "A  constant  tauatiim 
of  pressure  and  pulling  is  felt  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  sometimes,  as  a  result 
of  venous  stasis,  there  is  a  temporary  but  decided  swelling  of  the  isolated 
portion,  and,  possibly,  ruAeni  pain  and  indications  of  irritation  of  the  p«i- 
toneum,  such  as  vomiting  and  an  approach  to  collapse.  Jaundice  is  rare  in 
consequence  of  this  deformity"  (Striimpell.)  The  danger  of  this  condition 
lies  in  possibly  mistaking  it  for  an  abdominal  tumor  (Pepper),  amyloid  diattue, 
passive  congestion,  or  new  growlhs  of  the  organ  (Striimpell). 

Primary  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  organ  may  be  due  to  congestion, 
hereditary  syphilis,  hypertrophic  or  atrophic  cirrhosis,  acute  yellow  atiofJiy, 
carcinoma,  abscess,  or  hydatid  cyst.  The  accompanying  tympbmu  would  be 
those  of  the  special  disease  causing  the  deformity. 
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Anomalies  of  position  are  not  infrequently  met  with,  the  organ 
being  displaced  upward,  downward,  or  laterally.  The  most  common  cause  of 
lateral  displacement  is  an  abnormal  lengthening  of  the  suspensory  ligament. 
The  organ  may  occupy  the  epigastric  region  or  be  displaced  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  a  change  in  the  posture  of  the  patient  or  external 
pressure  is  often  sufficient  to  replace  the  organ.  The  symptoms  (if  present  at  all) 
consist  of  a  dragging  sensation,  often  amounting  to  pain  and  referred  to  the 
right  shoulder.  On  physical  examination  palpation  may  reveal  a  fissure  between 
the  right  and  left  lobes,  together  with  a  movable  tumor  presenting  the  size 
and  normal  outlines  of  the  liver,  which  by  manipulation  may  be  reposited. 
Percussion  gives  tympany  over  the  normal  hepatic  area,  which  changes  to 
flatness  when  the  organ  is  pressed,  or  falls  into  its  natural  position. 

Displacement  upward  may  result  from  gastric  or  intestinal  distention, 
marked  ascites,  or  an  abdominal  tumor;  while  downward  displacement  may 
be  due  to  a  mediastinal  tumor,  emphysema,  or  a  pleural  effusion. 

-Among  the  conditions  likely  to  be  confounded  with  movable 


liver  may  be  mentioned  carcinoma  of  the  omentum  or  of  the  pylorus^  dermoid 
cysts,  tumors  of  the  ovary  and  uterus,  hydro-  or  pyonephrosis,  tumors  of  the  kidney, 
and  chronic  proliferative  peritonitis.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  symptomatology, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  normal  physical  signs  over  the  hepatic  area,  the  diag- 
nosis can  usually  be  established,  although  marked  fatty  degeneration  or  atrophic 
cirrhosis  may  coexist  with  any  of  the  above  conditions  and  cause  marked 
diminution  in  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness.  Steele's  careful  studies  of  100  cases 
of  floating  liver  show  that  colicky  pains,  often  accompanied  by  jaundice  and 
simulating  hepatic  colic,  occur  in  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  treatment  of  movable  liver  is  merely  palliative,  and  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  suitable  bandage  for  preventing  the  displacement. 


JAUNDICE 

(Icterus) 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which  the  tissues  and  secretions  are  stained 
with  bile-pigments.    Jaundice  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom. 

Hepatogenous  or  obstructive  jaundice  is  more  commonly  seen  in:  (1)  In- 
flammatory swelling  of  the  duodenum  or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  common  factor  in  its  causation,  and  demands  separate 
consideration  (vide  infra.  Catarrhal  Jaundice).  (2)  Foreign  bodies  within  the 
ducts,  as  gall-stones  or  parasites.  (3)  Stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct.  (4) 
Tumors  within  the  duct  or  obstructing  its  orifice.  (5)  Pressure  on  the  duct 
from  without,  as  by  a  tumor  of  the  liver,  stomach,  pancreas,  or  omentum; 
also  by  fecal  accumulations,  displaced  organs  (e.  g.,  floating  kidney)»  a  preg- 
nant uterus,  enlarged  glands  in  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  and,  more  rarely,  by 
abdominal  aneurysm.  (6)  Lowered  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  liver 
favoring  resorption  of  bile,  as  in  simple  icterus  of  the  newborn  (Frerichs). 

Toxic  (hematogenous)  jaundice,  so-called,  has  usually  for  its  lesion  exten- 
sive catarrh  of  the  intrahepatic  bile-ducts  from  their  origin.  Here  duodenal 
catarrh  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  jaundice.  It  was  formerly 
assumed  that  the  pigment  (hemoglobin)  was  liberated  in  the  blood;  but 
Stadelmann  and  others  have  shown  that  the  bile  containing  the  poison,  or 
its  irritant  products  (toxins),  excite  inflammation  of  the  finer  ducts.  How- 
ever, Whipple  has  been  able  to  produce  jaundice  i^ith  the  liver  cut  off  from  the 
circulation  by  introducing  laked  blood  into  extrahepatic  circulation.  While 
53 
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in  various  hemtdytic  anemias,  notary  tlie  so-called  chronic  hemolytic  aiunl^ 
jaimdioe  is  ai^Mtrently  produoi-cl    h>-  incivtised  blood  destruction  witluat 
lesions  of  the  liver  and  Inle-pasBafrc^  other  than  those  produced  by  iht ' 
hemidysis. 

CaTAKRHAL    JAUNnXCB 

{ff«palevmotu  Jmuidioa;  Idenu  Catarrhalu;  DwidenoelwiaTiffiiu;  Inflammation  ^  Ai 

Common  BiU-duct) 

Definition. — ^A  oonditioQ  diaracterized  by  a  discoloration  of  the 
friHn  retention  and  abeotptioD  of  bile,  and  resulting  from  a  catairhal  inflaoi- 
mation  of  the  mucosa  <A  the  ducts  and  of  the  duodenum. 

Pathol<vy> — On  examining  a  liver  and  gall-bladder  m  nfu  the 
is  usually  found  enlarged,  lighter  in  color  than  normally,  and  of  a  ctistitMt 
icteroid  tint.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  drops  of  bile  con  be  collected 
on  the  edge  of  the  section-knife. 

"Die  gsU^iladder  is  found  distended  with  bile,  and  on  firm  pressure  a.  tough 
phig  of  mucus  is  usually  expelled  from  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum, 
after  which  l»le  flows  into  the  intestine  freely.  The  mucosa  lininK  the  duetia 
eommvinM  is  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  catarrhal  process  may  extend  to 
^  (^stic,  and  in  scnoe  cases  tc  the  hepatic,  duct.  As  a  rule,  that  ponioa 
of  the  common  duct  lying  in  the  intestinal  wall  is  more  frequently  and  more 
deei^  involved.  If  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  a  formation  of  connectiVt 
tissue  occurs  owing  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  retained  secretion,  and 
atrophy  of  the  liver  cells,  with  biliary  cirrhosis,  may  result.  Suppuration  b' 
rare. 

Etiology. — Simple  catarrhal  jaundice  results  in  the  majority  of  cases  frm 
tension  of  inflammation  in  gBstroduodenal  catarrh,  though  it  may  be  a 
primary  mildly  contagious  disorder,  and  tlie  principal  predUpoting  cmtf*  are 
as  ftJIows:  (a)  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  (b)  the  use  of  improper  foods,  in- 
cluding faulty  cooking  and  improper  mastication ;  (c)  the  excessive  or  proloogcd 
use  of  irritants  (tea,  coffee,  alcohol);  (d)  prolonged  anxiety  and  mental  or 
physical  overwork;  (e)  certain  acute  diseases,  as  pneumonia,  relapsing  fevw, 
streptococcic  septicemia,  typhoid  fever,  and  malaria  (toxic  jaundice,  tide 
iupra);  (/)  certain  types  of  anemia  associated  with  increased  blood  destnic- 
tion,  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  black-water  fever,  the  injection  of  hemolytic 
substances  (e.  g.,  toluylendiamin)  are  examples  of  acute  hemcJysis  assodatfd 
with  jaundice  the  result  of  simultaneous  destruction  of  the  red  cells  and  changes 
in  the  bile  capillaries;  (jr)  portal  obstruction,  occurring  in  chronic  heart  ot 
kidney  disease;  (A)  it  has  occurred  in  epidemicform  (V.  Weil's  disease).  Ba^er 
and  Sladen'  found  that  food  (probably  meat)  was  the  most  likely  source  of  the 
infectious  agent  in  an  epidemic. 

Symptoms. — Preceding  the  development  of  the  distinctive  features 
by  several  days,  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  in  evidence  {vule  Gastrohepalic 
Symptoms).  The  symptoms  of  jaundice  are,  in  general,  those  of  the  causative 
condition  rather  than  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  bile-salts  in  the  tissue 
per  .ir.  The  principal  symptoms  in  detail  are :  (a)  IcUnu,  or  tinting  of  the  bodj' 
surface,  may  be  the  first  symptom  noticed  in  this  condition,  appearing  usually 
on  the  forehead  and  neck  and  rapidly  spreading  over  the  entire  body.  The 
conjunctivie  also  early  become  discolored,  and  the  general  hue,  though  variable, 
is  commonly  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  In  chronic  cases  the  color  b  apt  to  change 
to  a  bronzed  or  deep  green  tint, 

(6)  Secretions  and  Excretitma. — The  urine  and  sweat  are  often  found  to  con- 
tain bile-pigment,  the  patient's  linen  frequently  being  discolored.     In  extreme 
>  BuU.  Johns  Hopkifi*  Uotp.,  October,  1909.  . 
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cases  the  urine  may  be  dark  green  in  color,  while  in  those  of  average  severity 
it  is  of  a  lighter  or  deeper  greenish-yellow  hue.  The  shaken  specimen  foams, 
and  the  froth  has  a  yellow  color  tint.  Often  the  presence  of  bile  is  detected 
before  any  noticeable  coloring  of  the  conjunctivae  occurs.  In  cases  of  intense 
or  long-standing  jaundice  albumin  and  tube-casts  may  be  present,  and  the 
latter  may  be  bile  stained.*     Hylaine  casts  are  often  found. 

The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  stools  are  pale  drab  or  slate  colored; 
they  are  usually  very  fetid.  Diarrhea,  however,  may  be  present  owing  to 
the  production  of  irritating  substances  and  decomposition. 

The  tears,  saliva,  and  milk  are  rarely  stained  with  bile-pigment.  The 
expectoration  also  is  rarely  tinted  unless  pneumonia  or  some  form  of  pul- 
monary infiltration  coexists. 

(c)  Circulation. — ^The  pulse,  although  not  appreciably  altered  in  volume 
or  tension,  is  usually  slow  (often  30  or  even  20  beats  per  minute),  though  this 
is  not  an  unfavorable  symptom.  Windle  found  a  pulse-rate  of  40  and  below 
in  some  cases,  but  in  these  the  heart-rate  was  double  that  of  the  pulse.  He 
questions  whether  the  jaundice  is  responsible  for  either  the  infrequency  or 
irregularity.  Stewart  and  King  have  shown  that  this  is  due  to  stimulation  of 
the  vagus  by  the  bile-salts. 

(d)  The  temperature  is  usually  normal,  although  slight  elevations  may  occur 
(100°  to  101°  F.— 37.7°-38.3°  C). 

(e)  Gastrohepatic  Symptonw. — Dyspeptic  symptoms — viz.  anorexia,  a 
sense  of  fulness  after  eating  with  flatulence,  acid  eructations,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain  over  the  hepatic  area,  with  some 
tenderness  on  pressure — are  present.  These  often  develop  insidiously;  rarely 
they  occur  suddenly  with  a  severe  rigor  or  chill,  violent  headache,  and  vomiting 
— e.  g,,  at  the  onset  in  the  epidemic  form. 

(/)  Cutaneous  Phenomena, — Pruritus  or  itching  often  becomes  a  trouble- 
some symptom,  being  more  common,  however,  in  the  chronic  forms.  Lichen, 
urticaria,  furuncles,  and  sweatings  (diffused  and  localized)  may  develop,  the 
latter  being  often  limited  to  the  skin  covering  the  abdomen  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands. 

A  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin  called  xanthelasma  or  bita  higoidea  may  also 
occur.  It  consists  of  bright  yellow  spots,  slightly  elevated,  appearing  on  the 
eyelids,  and  rarely  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  severer  forms  ecchymoses  and  sometimes  profuse  hemorrhages 
may  occur  into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  These  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  symptoms  of  a  grave  type  and  are  indications  of  increased  blood 
destruction.  In  chronic  obstructive  forms  the  coagulation  time  of  the  blood  is 
much  delayed. 

ig)  Nervous  Symptoms. — Headache  and  vertigo  are  common;  irritability 
of  temper,  despondency,  and  wakefulness  or  mental  dulness  almost  equally 
so.  With  the  oncoming  of  darkness  vision  may  grow  indistinct  (hemeralopia) 
or  it  may  attain  unnatural  clearness  (nyctidopia).  Rarely,  objects  look 
yellow  (xanthopsia).  The  nervous  phenomena  observed  in  catarrhal  jaundice 
are  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  bile-acids.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
associated  with  destruction  of  the  hepatic  substance,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
carcinoma,  cirrhosis,  and  fatty  degeneration,  grave  cerebral  symptoms  (acute 

*  Tests  for  Bile. — Gmdin'8  test,  or  the  play  of  colors,  consiRta  in  bringing  a  few  drops 
of  urine  in  contact  with  the  samo  quantity  of  commercial  nitric  acid  on  a  plain  white 
■Lab,  whereupon  varioufl  shades  of  yellow,  iq'een,  red,  and  violet  are  produced. 

RosehbacKs  test  is  made  by  fil^^ring  the  siij^pected  urine  and  touching  the  filter-paper 
with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  bile  be  present  a  green  circle  will  form  at  the  pomt  of 
contact.     (See  also  Choluria.) 
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delirium,  convoIsionB,  and  coma)  may  develop  suddenly  and  profe  fatal. 
Tliia  daas  of  ^^ptoins  hat  been  nanieii  ar.holia,  cMemia,  or  cholf^rrfinia 
(the  Utter  owing  to  the  mistaken  supposition  lliat  cholesterin  is  the  poiipontnu 
inoduct).  The  true  nature  of  the  toxic  ageut  in  the  hioo<l  is  unkoowQ.  In 
tome  fatal  terminations  of  this  character  death  was  due  directly  to  nnil 
ocoiwlication. 

"the  pbjsiDal  licns  in  a  c&se  of  simple  catarrhal  jaundice  show  on  palp^ 
tion  and  percussion  an  increase  in  the  hepatic  urea,  tlie  lower  border  of  the  linr 
projecting  in  some  instancer^  several  fingcrbreadihs  below  the  ribs.  Rarelv, 
the  dist^ded  gall-bladder  projects  below  the  lower  lobe  of  the  liver,  as  when 
there  is  complete  obstruction  near  or  at  the  duodenum,  and  then  it  can  be 
distinctly  palpated. 

Dlacnoslfl. — ^l^eticdogy,  ahistory  of  previously  existing  gastixMnte^ninsl 
catarrit,  the  age  of  the  patttnt  (young  adult  life),  and  the  appearance  of  the 
jaundice  unaccompanied  t^  pain  or  general  emaciation,  liigether  with  an 
absence  fd  symptcons  prantrng  to  cirrhiMU.  carcinoma,  or  arvi^  yrltow  alropkj/, 
form  a  characteristic  grouping  of  clinical  indications.  Kxaniiitation  of  ibe 
bile  removed  by  the  duodenal  tube  sometimes  gives  distinct  diagnostic  aid. 

Duration  and  Prognosis.— The  duration  of  catarrhal  jaundic*  varies 
from  two  to  Mf^t  weeks.  If  the  symptoms  continue  longer  than  two  montlw, 
gnvt  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  ease  being  one  of  simple  jaundke. 
The  prognosis  is  guardedly  fuiorable.  A  rise  of  temperature  usually  iiidi<si» 
mischief  (Pepper),  while  hemorrhages  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membtUKS 
ah^s  influence  the  bsue  unfavorably. 

Treatment. — Hie  diet  and  kygietie  are  the  Srst  considerations  in  tbr 
treatment.  Rich,  highly  aensoned  foods,  rich  pastries,  fats,  and  sweets,  atr 
to  be  interdicted;  starchy  foods,  lean  meats,  bread,  soups  (containini;  no  fat), 
and  green  vegetables  may,  however,  be  used  in  moderation.  Skimmed  milk, 
butterMnilk,  and  alkaline  drink.^i  A'icliy  and  Saratoga  mineral  water?;)  ro.iy  hr 
used  freely,  while  sour  wines,  lemonades,  and  uimn rind-water  arc  allowaMf. 
Systematic  bathing  (Turkish  or  Russian  baths,  under  supervision)  and  regulated 
hours  of  sleep  exert  a  beneficial  effect.  The  free  use  of  pure  water  often  does 
good  by  increasing  the  flow  of  bile  and  by  dislodging  plugs  of  mucus. 

Gerhardt  and  Kraus  have  recommended  the  faradic  ciurrent,  applied  ovw 
the  region  of  the  gall-bladder;  manipulation  has  also  been  tried  with  a  view  to 
removing  the  obstruction,  but  without  success. 

The  first  therapeulic  indicaHon  is  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  soluble  by 
the  use  of  saline  aperients.  In  obstinate  constipation  calomel  or  rhubarb  may 
be  employed. 

Conspicuous  among  other  remedies  may  be  mentioned  the  alkahes,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  salicylate,  and  phosphate,  which  tend  to  increase  the  flow  of  bile 
and  render  it  less  thick ;  hydrochloric  acid  (which,  according  to  Bwald,  by  aiding 
digestion  prevents  the  formation  and  consequent  absorption  of  toxic  sul»tances) 
in  combination  with  the  bitter  tonics — gentian,  quassia,  and  oux  vomica: 
ammonium  chlorid  which  sometimes  proves  beneficial;  and  silver  nitrate 
(gr.  i  to  i— 0.008-0.016,  thrice  daily). 

Injections  of  cold  water  (60°  to  70°  F.—15.5°-21.1°C.)  daily,  in  quantities 
of  I  or  2  quarts  (1-2  liters),  are  highly  recommended  as  promoting  the  secretioa 
of  bile;  while  lavage,  practiced  daily  and  over  a  protracted  period  of  time 
(one  to  two  months),  has  proved  highly  beneficial,  especially  when  gastro- 
duodenal  catarrh  has  existed. 

Ilching. — This  troublesome  symptom  may  often  be  relieved  by  the  extcraal 
application  of  a  solution  of  borax  or  sodium  bicarbonate  (8ss  to  Qj — 1&.I>- 
500.0),  or  of  menthol  and  alcohol  (gr.  x  to  Sj— 0.6-30.0).    Internally,  large 
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doses  of  the  bromids  or  the  continued  use  of  pilocarpin,  as  recommended  by 
Witkowski,  are  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Flatulence. — ^To  this  end  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  diet,  avoiding 
starches  and  sugars.  Charcoal  tablets,  bismuth  subnitrate  or  salicyrate, 
and  beta-naphthol  are  all  useful.  Irrigation  of  the  colon  with  some  efficient 
antiseptic  in  solution  is  often  a  factor  of  service. 

Headache  is  caused  by  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  some  toxic  principle. 
Of  drugs,  caffein  citrate,  camphor  monobromate,  and  acetphenetidin,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  may   be  recommended. 

When  the  obstruction  is  due  to  mechanical  causes  (biliary  calculi,  tumors 
pressing  on  the  duct)  the  treatment  is  surgical. 
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Definition* — An  acute  inflammation  (infective)  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Pathology. — Five  pathologic  varieties — catarrhal,  suppurative,  phleg- 
monous, gangrenous,  and  membranous — are  recognized.  The  gall-bladder 
progressively  enlarges  and  becomes  filled  with  mucopurulent  or  purulent  or 
(rarely)  hemorrhagic  material.  The  cystic  duct  is  often  occluded.  In  the 
suppurative  form  ulcers  may  coexist  and  perforation,  followed  by  localized 
peritonitic  abscess  or  acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  may  occur.  The  lesions  of 
cholangitis,  either  catarrhal  or  suppurative,  and  also  cholelithiasis,  may  be 
associated.     Cholecystitis  may  exist  without  gall-stones. 

Etiolos^. — ^The  bacterial  excitants  include  the  streptococci,  staphylococci, 
the  pneumococcus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

Among  predisposing  conditions  are  many  of  the  acute  infections,  as  typhoid, 
typhus,  malaria,  sepsis,  pneumonia,  puerperal  fever,  and  cholera. 

DaCosta  has  collected  58  cases  of  typhoid  cholecystitis.  His  figures  show 
that  it  may  occur  at  almost  any  age,  and  of  48  cases  in  which  the  sex  was 
stated,  26  were  males  and  22  females. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  abrupt,  with  pain  (often  paroxysmal)  in 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium.  The  region  of  the  gall-bladder  is 
acutely  sensitive,  and  with  the  development  of  spreading  peritonitis  the  tender 
area  grows  correspondingly.  Rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  may  be  observed. 
In  many  cases  a  tumor  occupies  the  seat  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  detected 
on  palpation  as  a  firm,  pear-shaped  tumor  or  as  a  "mere  resisting  mass  below 
the  costal  margin."  The  latter  is  often  due  to  peritonitic  abscess  following 
perforation. 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  which  may  be  persistent,  are  usual  symptoms  at 
the  onset.  Jaundice  occurred  in  17  out  of  58  cases  (DaCosta).  Among  the 
general  symptoms  chills  are  conspicuously  absent.  Fever  may  be  present,  but 
by  no  means  always;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  abdomen  dis- 
tended, and  prostration  profound.  Bayard  Holmes  noted  cardiac  disturbance 
as  the  most  characteristic  symptom  in  46  cases.  In  the  suppurative  form  a 
blood  examination  generally  shows  leukocytosis.  The  writer*  has  reported 
3  cases  of  cholecystitis  complicating  lobar  pneumonia.  Jaundice  occurred 
in  2  of  the  cases.    This  serious  affection  may  be  entirely  latent. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Appendicitis  may  be  mistaken  for  chole- 
cystitis, particularly  if  the  appendix  be  situated  abnormally  high  up.  The 
discrimination  would  here  rest  upon  the  history  (following  typhoid  or  other 

^  Amer,  Medicine,  March  18,  1905. 
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infectjon),  the  presence  of  a  tumor  and  marked  sensitiveness  in  the  region  tX 
tlie  gall-bladder,  corroborated  by  jaundice. 

AcUU  wtettmal  obtlnietitm  may  l>e  closely  simulated  in  cases  in  which 
adheskns  between  the  gut  and  gall-bladder  are  present,  la  such  citses  ^xjiltini- 
tMy  celiotomy  is  to  be  advised  or  at  least  considered  with  a  view  to  clearing 
the  diagnoas.  JUeurrent  cholen/sHHs,  a  not  uncommon  complaint,  ipve^  the 
histcwy  of  recurring  attada  of  pain  simiilaiing  cholelithiasis.  In  one  of  tny 
cases  Laplace  operated  and  found  the  gall-bladder  somewhat  enlarged  and  the  i 
seat  of  catarrhal  cbtdetyBtitis.  Osier  suggests  that  in  some  of  these  cwm  , 
gaO-etoncs  nuy  have  beoi  inesent  and  have  passed  before  the  operation  {tiit 
mfra). 

ProgntMls. — ^Tliis  is  dependent  upon  the  special  variety,  although  it  is 
unong  the  most  fatal  of  diseases.  A  fatal  result  is  the  rule  in  purulent  and  ' 
phlegmonous  cholecystitia.  In  the  catarrhal  form  recovery  is  not  iofreqanit  I 
(DaCoata),  Pneumococcal  cholecystitis  is  mure  acute  and  severe  than  that  U 
due  to  colon  m  typhmdal  infection  (Richardson).  Gangrenous  cholecyitiltl  ^ 
is  rare  uid  quite  fatal.  I 

TreatmMlt. — Tliis    embraces    absolute    rest,    rectal    alimentation,    tbt    | 
relief  of  pain  by  the  judiciou.s  use  of  morphin,  and  of  other  sj-mptoms  as  ihry 
arise.    Stimulants  are  necessary  as  a  rule.    If  the  diagnosis  of  suppurauiv  or   ' 
phlegmonous  clndecystitis  can  be  established,  surgical  intervention  b  impm- 
tivdy  demanded  as  a  rule. 

Chronic  Chole^vtitlc. — By  this  term  is  meant  chronic  inflatnmaiioa   i 
of  the  gall-bladder,  eithw  secondary  to  an  acute  cholecysiiti.s  or  a  chronic 

tow-grade  infection  from  the  beginning.     It  cannot  be  diiTerentiated  c 

from  dic^dithiaais,  with  irilich  it  is  associated  in  the  majority  of  coses. 


■J 
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(Biliary  Calculi;  GaU-tUmex;  dwUlithtati*) 


Definition. — Concretions  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  usually  due  to 
infection  of  its  walls;  they  set  up  characteristic  disturbances. 

Etiology. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  excites  pathok^c 
production  of  cholesterin  by  perverting  metabolism  inside  the  mucus-secreting 
cells  in  its  walls.  Schurmayer  believes  that  cholelithiasis  b  really  an  expressitm 
of  a  metabolic  disease  of  the  liver.  Infective  catarrh  of  the  small  intrahepatic 
ducts  leads  to  an  albuminous  exudation,  which  precipitates  bill ru bin-calcium 
calculi  in  the  bile.  Scheel  found  gall-stones  in  15  per  cent,  of  2753  cadavers. 
In  67  per  cent,  of  those  showing  gall-stones  the  bile  passages  were  apparently 
not  pathologic.  The  exciting  cause  is  an  infective  inflammation  of  the  gaU- 
bladder  and  bile-ducts  due  to  various  organisms — e.  g.,  the  roton  baeillut  ami 
the  typhoid  bacillug.  Among  predisposing  causes  are:  (n)  Female  sex,  especially 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  Senac's  statistics,  out  of  a  total  of  311 
individuals,  give  227  women  (Dujardin-fieaumetz).  [h)  Stagnation  of  bile. 
due  to  an  excessive  diet  of  starches  and  of  fats,  a  sedentary  life,  coiwHpaiion,  tight 
lacing,  pregnancy,  obesity,  chronic  obatniefion  to  the  outflow  of  bile  (tumors, 
visceroptosis).  Kehr  claims  that  stones  can  develop  in  sterile  bile,  when  the 
flow  is  obstructed,  (c)  It  may  occur  during  childhood,  (d)  Disorder  about 
the  pancreas  may  be  the  cause  of  gall-stone  formation  (Croftan).  (e)  Insanity, 
particularly  chronic  melancholia.  (/)  Incidence.  Brockbank  found  among 
13,047  completed  postmortem  records  7.4  per  cent,  of  gall-stones. 
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Composition  and  Appearance.— Gail-bladder  calculi  are  formed 
principally  from  cholesterin  mixed  with  some  bilirubin-calcium  from  the 
earliest  stage.  Certain  salts  (lime,  potash,  soda,  traces  of  iron,  and  copi)er) 
also  enter  into  the  composition.  Those  formed  in  the  hepatic  ducts  are  com- 
posed of  bilirubin-calcium  alone.  In  size  they  vary  from  the  smallest  particle 
of  sand  to  that  of  a  goose  egg.  Fagge  reports  a  calculus  weighing,  in  a  dry 
state,  462  grains  (30.0).  The  color  varies  from  white  or  light  yellow  to  that  of 
a  dark  green  (pigment-lime  calculi),  and  may  present  any  variation  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  nvcleua  often  consists  of  cholesterin,  the  outer  layer 
being  usually  the  harder,  and  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  lime-salts.  The 
cholesterin  gall-stones  cut  like  wax,  are  white,  and  the  cut  section  presents 
a  crystalline  appearance.  Other  forms  are  apt  to  be  brittle.  The  surfaces 
may  be  smooth,  striated,  or  hollowed  out,  solitary  calculi  being  usually  round 
or  ovoid,  while  multiple  stones  often  present  smooth  facets  due  to  the  massing 
together  of  the  calculi  (Dujardin-Beaumetz).  They  are  usually  olive  shaped, 
but  may  be  pyramidal,  cylindric,  lenticular,  pisiform,  cubic,  finger  shaped,  or 
olivary.  Their  seat  is  usually  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  may  be  found  anv- 
where  along  the  biliary  passages,  or  may  be  truly  intrahepatic. 

Symptoms. — ^The  passage  of  a  calculus  through  the  duct,  if  it  sets  up  a 
"perialienitis"  or  inflammation  of  the  structures  surrounding  it  (cholecystitis) , 
will  give  rise  to  hepatic  colic,  whereas  a  permanent  blocking  of  the  duct  will 
cause  symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction  {vide  infra). 

Hepatic  Colic. — When  a  gall-stone  becomes  impacted  in  a  bile-duct  the 
patient  experiences  agonizing  pain  (tearing,  cutting,  or  lancinating  in  character) 
in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  riadiating  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  ac- 
companied often  by  profuse  sweating,  vomiting,  and  a  feeble,  running  pulse. 
The  most  common  seat  of  the  pain  is  2  to  3  inches  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line  and  about  an  equal  distance  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Less  frequently 
it  is  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  happens  in  cases  in  which  the  gall- 
stone is  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  and  may  be  due  either  to  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder  or,  more  commonly,  to  associated  cholecystitis.  Hepatic  colic, 
however,  may  occur  independently  of  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi,  as  from 
non-calculous  cholecystitis  (Stockton,  Riedel).  If  pain  is  severe  without  re- 
lation to  meal-time,  you  should  suspect  cholelithiasis.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  dejecta  without  having  excited  hepatic 
colic.  I  saw  an  instance  in  which  the  gall-stone  was  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut.  A  rigor  or  chill  often  precedes  the  attack,  which  is  usually  accompanied 
by  moderate  fever  (Charcot's  intermittent  fever),  the  temperature  reaching 
lOr  to  102"*  F.  (38.3°-38.8°  C).  If  the  stone  passes  through  the  common 
duct  without  becoming  impacted,  jaundice  and  pain  may  be  absent.  When, 
however,  occlusion  of  the  common  duct  occurs,  the  jaundice  becomes  intense. 
This  s>Tnptom  may  be  present,  though  less  marked,  before  the  gall-stones 
reach  the  ductus  communis.  Jaundice  occurs  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
(Fitz),  and  it  sets  in  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  attack. 
Physical  cxaminaiioti  reveals  on  insi>ection  a  slight  prominence  in  the  hepatic 
area,  and  on  palpation  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  often  In*  distinctly  felt  below 
the  costal  margin — at  times  as  low  as  the  umbilical  level;  it  is  sensitive  on  pres- 
sure, and  particularly  the  gall-bladder,  which  can  often  be  palpated.  If  the 
latter  viscus  contains  many  calculi,  and  the  al)doniinal  wall  is  relaxed,  crepita- 
tion may  In?  noticeable  to  the  palpating  fingers  (rarely).  Tenderness  in  Boas' 
area  to  the  right  of  the  spine  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  rib  is  a  valuable 
confirmatory  sign.  The  swollen  organ,  after  the  cessation  of  the  colic,  quickly 
subsides.  Tenderness  over  Mayo  Robson's  point  at  the  junction  of  the  lower 
third  with  the  upper  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
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infection),  the  presence  of  a  tumor  and  marked  sensitiveness  in  the  regi<>i,  r, 
the  gall-bladder,  corrol)orated  by  jaundice. 

Acute  intestmal  obstruction  may  be  closely  simulated  in  cases?  irt  -■ 
adhesions  Ijetwcen  the  gut  and  gall-bladder  are  present.    In  such  cas(\'^  i  • 
tory  celiotomy  is  to  be  advised  or  at  least  considered  with  a  view  t' 
the  diagnosis.     Recurrent  cholecystitis,  a  not  uncommon  complaiiiT.  . 
history  of  recurring  attacks  of  pain  simulating  cholelithiasis.     In 
cases  Laplace  operated  and  found  the  gall-bladder  somewhat  cnhn'.. 
seat  of  catarrhal  cholecystitis.     Osier  suggests  that  in  sonic  (^t    - 
gall-stones  may  have  been  present  and  have  passed  before  the  •>; 
infra). 

Prognosis. — This  is  dependent  upon  the  special  vari^tv 
among  the  most  fatal  of  diseases.    A  fatal  result  is  the  niN- 
phlegmonous  cholecystitis.    In  the  catarrhal  form  recoN'iM> 
(DaCosta).     Pneumococcal  cholecystitis  is  more  acute  an 
due  to  colon  or  typhoidal  infection  (Richardson).    Gam 
is  rare  and  quite  fatal. 

Treatment. — This   embraces   absolute   rest,    rcc 
relief  of  pain  by  the  judicious  use  of  morphin,  and  of  f  - 
arise.    Stimulants  are  necessary  as  a  rule.    If  the  din: 
phlegmonous  cholecystitis  can  be  established,  surgi(.> 
tively  demanded  as  a  rule. 

Chronic  Cholecystitis. — By  this  term  is  th' 
of  the  gall-bladder,  eitlier  secondary  to  an  acut' 
low-grade  infection  from  the  beginning.    It  canii 
from  cholelithiasis,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  ' 
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rib  to  the  umbilicus  is  a  characteristic  feature,  RecvTTencra  of  the  attacks 
after  varying  intervals  of  time  are  common,  and  in  the  female  especially  at 
the  menstrual  period.  Finally,  the  gall-stone  may  be  expelled  and  the  colic 
cease  to  return.  Multiple  stones,  however,  may  be  passed.  Hypercbliffbydria 
is  commonly  present. 

Rupture  of  the  duct,  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis,  has  been  known  to  occur. 
Localized  peritonitis  results  from  extension  of  inflammation  through  the  walk 
of  the  gall-bladder.  Biliary  colic  is  of  variable  duration,  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  few  days  or  one  or  more  weeks  even.  The  blood  cholestrin  is  usually 
increased,  though  not  necessarily.  Hypercholesteremia  frequently  occurs 
in  many  of  the  conditions  often  associated  with  gall-stones  (pregnancy,  c^ 
structivc  jaundice,  severe  diabetes,  etc.).  Examination  of  the  uriru  after 
the  paroxysm  reveals  bile,  uric  acid,  and  urates.  The  pulse  often  becomes 
slowed.  Exner  found  about  0.4  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  39  out  of  40 
cases  of  gall-stones.  On  the  other  hand,  Kausch  has  found  glycosuria  JD  only 
1  of  85  cases. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  good,  hut  as  regards  recovery  only  guard- 
edly favorable.  Cardiac  distress  with  palpitation  may  occur  during  hepatic 
colic  and  form  a  serious  complication.  Fatal  syncope  has  also  been  known 
to  occur,  and  gall-stone  ileus,  especially  near  the  ileocecal  valve,  may  ter- 
minate life.  If  evidences  of  an  infectious  inflammation  arise,  the  outkxdc  is 
then  more  serious.     The  sequelte  will  be  discussed  hereafter  (tide  infra). 

The  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is  sometimes  difficult  on  account  of  the  c^ 
scure  clinical  symptoms  and  the  absence  of  physical  signs.  When,  however, 
the  calculus  becomes  impacted  in  the  duct,  symptoms  of  biliary  colic — intense 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondriac  region,  radiating  to  the  back 
and  right  shoulder — usually  appear.  The  attack  is  of  brief  duration,  with 
abrupt  cessation.  There  are  also  fever,  vomiting,  and  in  one-half  the  instances 
jaundice.  The  urine  should  be  examined  early,  since  bile  may  be  present 
many  hours  l)efore  icteriis  occurs.  Pfahler'  claims  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  ihe 
cases  pall-stones  are  denion.strable  by  the  roentgen  rays,  liiliary  calculi  are  not 
often  founil  in  the  dojeoia. 

Difterential  Diagnosis. — Gaslrnlgia  occurs  in  neurotic  individuals,  and  is 
characicrijifd  by  severe  paroxysmal  pains  in  the  epigaslrium,  extending  to  ihe 
back  and  base  of  the  chest.  It  occurs  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  is 
r<'lieved  by  eating.  Firm  pressure  over  the  epigaslrium  often  alleviates  the 
pain  temporarily,  and  the  absence  of  fever,  jaundice,  stones  in  the  dejecta, 
and  the  negative  urinalysis,  together  with  the  history  of  former  attacks,  would 
tend  to  diiicn-ntiate  it  from  hepatic  colic. 

Rtiin!  Colic. — Tlie  pain  in  this  condition  starts  in  the  flank  of  the  affected 
side  and  is  transmitted  down  the  ureter,  and  there  is  localized  tenderness. 
Till'  testicle  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh  arc  very  painful,  the  former  t>eing  often 
retracted.  Micturition  is  frequent  and  sometimes  painful,  and  (he  urine  a 
scanty  m  amount  and  often  inixe<l  with  blcuxl. 

Intestinal  Colic. — In  tlii.s  variety  the  pain  is  of  a  boring  or  twisting  charHcUr, 
usually  centering  about  the  umbilicus.  It  is  relieved  by  firm  pressure.  Ab- 
dimiinul  ilistention  is  often  present,  and  relief  comes  with  tlie  passing  el 
flutus.  I'sually  there  is  a  history  of  an  indiscretion  in  diet.  When  dur  to 
laid-/x>i.iiniing,  the  history,  the  blue  line  t>  theiomii.Mitl  tlif  uraMKe of  Wllrt- 
drop  would  tend  to  confirm  the  diar<  " 

RrJIi'x  colic,  due  to  uterine  or  ■ 
eurrence  of  the  attacks,  together 
disease,  would  establish  the  wi 
'  Jour.  Amer- 
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cHRomc  OBsnucnoR  of  the  ducts  by  gall-stonss 

The  obstruction  may  exist  either  in  the  common  or  the  cystic  duct. 

1.  Obstruction  of  the  Common  Duct. — Patholog;. — The  result  of 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  stone  is  a  catarrhal  process 
{cht^angitit}  that  may  either  remain  chronic  or  terminate  in  suppuration 
isuppuratite  ckdangitis).  In  a  case  of  simple  obstruction  the  gall-bladder  is 
often  moderately  enlarged,  though  rarely  extending  below  the  lower  border 
of  the  liver.  The  common  duct  is  greatly  distended,  the  stone  being  usually 
located  near  its  termination.  Occasionally  two  or  more  calculi  are  present, 
completely  obliterating  the  canal.  The  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches  are 
greatly  dilated,  and  often  contain  thin,  colorless  mucus,  the  lining  membrane 
being  smooth  and  clear.  The  liver  in  these  cases  is  firmer  in  consistency  than 
normal,  showing  some  increase  in  the  connective-tissue  element  (biliary 
cirrhosis).  Following  moderate  enlargement  of  the  organ  progressive  atrophy 
may  rarely  occur.  When  suppuration  has  occurred  the  mucous  membrane 
is  greatly  swollen  and  reddened,  and  in  some  instances  shows  erosion  or  ulcera- 
tion {ulcerative  angioclKiliiis).  The  process  often  ascends  the  hepatic  ducts 
into  the  liver,  with  infection  of  this  organ,  and  in  the  severer  cases  abscess 
formation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  extend  to  the  gall-bladder,  giving  rise 
to  empyema  of  the  latter.  In  some  instances  the  gatl-bladder  has  been  per- 
forated and  abscesses  have  formed  between  the  liver  and  stomach.  Diver- 
ticula are  sometimes  found  postmortem,  containing  biliary  calcuh. 

While  cholelithiasis  is  a  common  cause  of  catarrhal,  suppurative,  and  ul- 
cerative angiocholitis,  it  not  rarely  complicates  hydatid  disease,  carcinoma  of 
the  bile-ducts,  and  the  acute  infections,  particularly  typhoid  fever  {vide 
Acute  Infectious  Cholecystitis,  p.  837).  RJwely  foreign  bodies  (fish-bones, 
lumbricoids)  operate  as  excitants. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  with  coexisting  catarrhal 
inflammation  (catarrhal  angiocholitis),  is  characterized  by  a  distinctive  group 
of  symptoms,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  are — 

Jaundice. — This  may  be  constant  and  very  intense,  or  intermittent  and 
slight,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  obstruction  present.  There  are  periodic 
elevations  of  temperature  accompanied  by  a  deepening  of  the  jaundice,  when 
this  symptom  already  exists  (ball-valve  action  of  the  stone).  Itching  is,  as 
■  rule,  a  most  distressing  feature.  A  stone  low  down  produces  obstruction  also 
of  the  pancreatic  ducts,  in  which  case  the  stools  will  contain  a  great  amount  of 
fat  and  undigested  muscle-fibers. 

Pain,  occurring  in  paroxysms  and  referred  to  the  repon  of  the  liver.  This 
IB  accompanied  by  fever  that  may  reach  a  high  degree  (102°  to  103°  F. — 
38.8°'-39.4°  C),  also  by  chills  and  sweating,  resembling  the  paroxysms  of 
malnrin,  Pninfiil  poiniri  in  the  right  side  posteriorly  may  be  annoying;  these 
are  eitlii-r  constant  or  piiroxysmal. 

The  rhilU  arc  often  intense,  and  may  present  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan 

irm.    The  temperature  of  the  intervals  is  normal.    The  peculiar  exacerbations 

t  temperature  were  first  described  by  Charcot,  and  to  them  has  been  given 

e  of  Charrol's  itiimnittetU  fever.    Concerning  their  nature  Murchison 

e  paroxj'snis  iniy  be  more  or  less  periodic,  and  may  extend  over 

vitlioiil  netiCSSRrily  indicating  pyemic  hepatitis,  the  patient 

Tie  adds  that  they  are  probably  analogous  to  febrile 

iDf  ft  catheter  along  the  urethra.     Charcot  believes 

•ptic  poison,  bacterial  in  origin  and  the  result  of 

Vanoiis  micro-organisms  have  been  detected  in 

W  eoU  eommunt,  Streplococeut  pyogenes,  et  o/). 
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Gastric  DislvTbances.— these  may  excite  alarm  during  the  paroxj-sm. 
Intent  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  epigastrium,  accompanied  often  by  naomi 
and  vomiting,  which,  however,  usually  subsides  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm, 
while  the  jaundice  at  this  time  deepens.  Lichly  found  disturlwince  of  the 
gastric  secretion  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  of  which  two-thirds  showed  h^-per- 
chlorhydria.  Gastric  motility  was  disturbed  in  about  the  same  proportioD  of 
cases. 

The  symptoms  of  mippurative  cholangilw  are  intense.  The  par&iySTiu  di 
fever  occur  more  frequently,  the  temperature  merging  into  the  remittent  tj-pe. 
Grave  constitutional  symptoms,  indicating  septicopyemia,  are  present,  and 
(he  case  rapidly  tends  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  attacks  of  colicky  pain  occur  with 
jaimdice,  but  the  latter  symptom  is  less  intense  than  in  the  catarrhal  form. 
As  to  hepatic  enlargement,  the  conversi!  is  true;  this  organ  takes  on  progressive 
enlargement  and  "may  descend  as  low  as  the  umbilicus,  the  swelling  being  uni- 
form and  smooth  and  tender  to  pressure"  (Robson).  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pain  may  be  absent  when  the  disease  is  not  dependent  on  gall-stooes. 
Pneumonia  and  empyema  are  serious  and  not  uncommon  complications. 
In  tilceTatlre  angiorholitis  severe  hemorrhage  may  occur,  resulting  either  in 
melena  or  hematemesis.  Mayo  Robson  reports  a  case  in  which  hemateme«is 
was  the  only  antemortem  symptom  and  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  The 
process  being  a  septic  one,  it  leads  to  the  constitutional  disturbances  of  septice- 
mia or  septicopyemia.  PancTeaiiiis  may  be  caused  by  stones  in  the  common 
duct. 

2.  Obstruction  of  the  Cystic  Duct.— Thb  almost  invariably  causes 
distention  of  the  gall-bladder  (dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder),  tf  obstrurtion 
of  the  cystic  duct  alone  occurs,  jaundife  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  bile  in  the 
distended  tissues  being  replaced  by  a  thin,  mucoid  fluid.  This  is  more  apt 
to  exist  as  the  obstruction  becomes  more  chronic.  In  some  instances  the  dL-t- 
tention  is  so  great  as  to  reach  below  the  umbilicus,  and  the  dilated  viscws  has 
has  even  Wen  nust.iken  for  an  oriiriaii  lumor.  Oslor  rt'cords  a  com-  in  uhich 
18  oz.  (540.0)  of  fluid  were  removed  from  the  gall-blsdder.  "He  oontenta 
are  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction,  albumin  often  being  present  in  abundance. 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  associated,  causing  pom, 
at  times  being  so  severe  as  to  simulate  hepatic  colic,  and  teiuiHtenaa  in  the 
region  of  the  organ,  although,  as  a  rule,  few  symptoms  are  preseoted.  TTie 
examiner  can  feel  an  elastic,  gourd-shaped  tumor  closely  connected  with  the 
liver,  movable  in  respiration  in  the  vertical,  and  also,  under  the  influence  of 
the  palpating  fingers,  in  the  lateral  direction.  Occasionally  Riedel's  tongue- 
like projection  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lobe  is  palpable.  Given  i 
gall-bladder  well  filled  with  stones  and  a  relaxed  abdominal  wall,  gaU-stooe 
crepitus  may  be  detectable. 

I  have  reported  some  cases  giving  a  more  or  less  characteristic  dinical 
history  of  cholelithiasis,  in  which  gall-^tone  crepitus  on  palpation  fumisbed 
proof  of  stones  in  the  gall-bladder.  In  one  case  I  combined  auscultation  with 
palpation  and  detected  a  grating  sound. 

If  the  obstruction  persist  for  a  length  of  time,  calcification  or  atrophy 
of  the  bladder  are  common  sequelie.  Complete  obliteration  of  the  cavi^  of 
the  gall-bladder  may  ensue. 

Among  rarer  sequclte  of  chronic  obstruction  may  be  mmtioned:  (a) 
Empyema  of  the  Goll-bladdeT. — When  this  takes  place  the  organ  becomes 
greatly  distended,  and  has  been  known  to  contain  as  much  as  1  pint  of  pundent 
material.  The  symptoms  of  suppurative  cholecystitis  simulate  and  accompany 
those  of  puT  jlent  cholangitis;  Uiey  are  sometimes  preceded  by  those  of  catanli 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts.     Perforation  may  occur,  giving  rise  to  drcum- 
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scribed  periportal  abscesses  or  to  generalized  peritonitis  (see  also  Acute  In- 
fectious Cholecystitis,  p.  837). 

More  Remote  Effects  of  Qall-stones. — ^These  will  be  spoken  of  under 
three  headings: 

1.  Stricture  of  the  duct,  resulting  from  ulceration  and  cicatrization  produced 
by  the  passage  of  a  stone. 

2.  Intestinal  obstruction,  due  to  impaction  of  stones  or  volvulus. 

3.  Biliary  fistulse  resulting  from  perforations. 

4.  Chronic  pericholecystic  adhesions. 

1.  Stricture  of  the  Duct. — Obliteration  of  the  common  duct  may  result 
from  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  giving  rise  to  ulceration  and  cicatrization,  or 
the  stone  may  become  impacted  and  lead  to  adhesions  and  permanent  closure 
of  the  duct  below  it  (Murchison).  When  due  to  ulceration  the  seat  of  the 
stricture  is  usually  low  down  in  the  common  duct. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  obstructive  jaundice  (Osier).  In 
many  cases  there  will  be  an  antecedent  history  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  gall-stones  are  followed  by  permanent 
jaundice  without  pain  it  may  be  suspected  either  that  the  calculus  has  become 
firmly  impacted  or  that  it  has  produced  organic  stricture  or  closure  of  the 
duct. 

2.  Intestiiial  Obstmction  from  Impaction  of  Gall-stones. — ^The  ileum  is 
commonly  the  seat  of  obstruction  by  gall-stones  that  may  give  rise  to  intus- 
susception or  cause  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  bowel  with  perforation  and 
fatal  peritonitis.  The  latter  event,  however,  occurs  more  frequently  when  the 
biliary  concretions  are  situated  in  the  cecum.  Rarely  they  are  found  in  the 
appendix,  and  may  produce  appendicitis.  Cases  of  impaction  in  the  rectum 
of  biliary  calculi  have  been  recorded.  I  saw  a  case  with  the  late  Dr.  R.  Bruce 
Bums. 

Symptoms. — If  the  impaction  occurs  in  the  small  intestine,  the  abdomen 
becomes  t^inpanitic  and  tender  on  pressure.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
first  vomited,  followed  by  bile  and  stercoraceous  matter.  Symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis develop  and  continue  until  either  the  impaction  disappears  or  death 
ensues.  Ileus,  the  result  of  biliary  concretions,  is  common  in  females  of  ad- 
vanced age,  and  adhesions  about  the  gall-bladder  region  may  obstruct  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel.  The  history  of  previous  acute  attacks  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  diagnosis.  The  pain  is  intense.  The  duration  of  the  last  attack 
is  often  short. 

3.  Perforation  may  occur  with  the  establishment  of  fistulous  communica- 
tions between  the  gall-bladder  and  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  bladder,  vagina, 
lungs,  abdominal  parietes,  or  portal  vein.  Fistulae  l)etween  the  gall-bladder 
and  stomach  are  rare,  though  cases  are  recorded  by  Oppolzer,  Frerichs,  Ou- 
veilhier,  Murchison.  and  others.  Cruveilhier  states  that  vomited  gall-stones 
necessarily  reach  the  stomach  through  fistulous  tracts,  as  the  passage  through 
the  pylorus  would  be  impossible. 

Fistute  into  the  duodenum  are  of  much  more  common  occurrence,  ulct»ra- 
tion  taking  place  usually  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  descending 
or  third  portion  of  the  duodenum:  39  cases  are  recorded  of  fistulous  communica- 
tion with  the  colon  (Osier).  I  have  report e<i  a  fortieth  case.*  In  (i  of  9  castas 
reported  by  Murchison  carcinoma  of  the  gull-bladder  was  present.  Fistula? 
into  the  urinary  passages  may  occur,  2  authenticated  cases  being  reported. 
The  distended  gall-bladder  may  come  in  contact  with  the  urinary  viscus,  or 
the  stone  may  perforate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  pass  through  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder. 

^  Clinical  Ledwret  International  Clinics,  vol.  ii,  third  series,  p.  27. 
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Fistulous  openings  through  the  abdominal  parietes  are  the  most  < 
mon,  the  place  of  exit  of  tlie  biliary  concri'tions  being  usually  in  the  rcgkm  of 
the  gall-bladder  or  at  the  umbilicus,  to  which  it  may  be  directed  by  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  liver.  As  many  as  600  stones  have  been  rcmoi-ed  from  the 
gall-bladder  in  this  manner.  Advanced  life  and  female  sex  are  said  to  be 
predisposing  causes.  Courvoisier's  statistics  show  184  cases,  in  78  of  wliid) 
recovery  took  place. 

Fistultc  into  the  pleura,  bronchi,  and  vagina  have  been  recorded,  hut  are 
extremely  rare.  Courvoisier  records  24  cases  of  fistula'  into  the  lungs,  only 
7  of  which  terminated  in  recovery,  Fauconneau,  Dufoesne,  Frerichs,  Bristowe, 
mnd  Murchison  mention  cases  of  fistula'  into  the  portal  vein,  with  the  presetKC 
of  biliary  concretions  in  the  latter. 

4.  Chronic  Pericholecystic  Adhesions. — Adhesions  which  arc  due  to 
previous  infectious  inflammation,  cither  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  biliary  tract 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Their  pathogenesis  is  analogous  to  that  setn 
elsewhere  in  the  bcnly  (r.  g.,  appendix). 

Sympttmis. — The  clinical  recognition  of  the  adhesions  offers  formidable 
diihculty.  More  or  less  periodic  attacks  of  biliousness  and  indigestion  without 
apparent  cause,  and  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenderness  tn  deep  pressure 
over  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  or  pylorus,  with  rigidity  of  the  ovcrlyin;; 
muscles,  form  a  grouping  of  significant  diagnostic  points.  A  roentgen-ray 
examination  should  be  undertaken.  Either  the  pylorus  or  duodenum  may 
become  obstructed,  with  ensuing  gastrectasis. 

Di^piosis. — 1  would  strongly  urge  an  exploratory  celiotomy  as  an  ac- 
curate means  of  diagnosis  in  obscure  cases. 

Treatment  of  Foregoing  Conditions.— The  indications  for  ljt*t- 
ment  in  cknlrlilhianis  are;  (a)  to  remove  the  cause;  (6)  to  relie\e  the  paroxj-sou 
of  hepatic  colic,  and  (c)  to  adopt  palliative  or  radical  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  stones. 

FrerentiTe  Treatment — ^This  has  reference  to  the  removfd  or  mitigatioo 
of  the  pre<lispo3ition.  The  diet  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  conasting 
largely  of  skimmed  milk,  lean  meat,  eggs,  fruit,  and  green  vegetables.  Fattj' 
foods,  sugars,  starches,  and  pastries  are  to  be  strongly  interdicted.  All  foods 
should  be  thoroughly  masticated,  so  as  to  digest  easily,  and  meals  should 
be  taken  at  regular  intervals.  Systematic  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  of  signal 
value,  as  it  stimulates  the  flow  of  bile.  Punkhauer  strongly  recommends 
horseback-riding  for  obstructions  in  the  common  duct.  Drugs  that  have 
supposedly  an  influence  upon  hepatic  function  are  chiefly  the  stdicylates  and 
ox-gall.  In  my  own  experience  1  dram  (4.0)  of  sodium  phosphate  dissolved 
in  a  glass  of  hot  water  in  the  morning  on  rising  has  yielded  excellent  results. 
The  same  dose  may  be  repeated  before  the  noon  and  evening  meals,  if  required. 
Constipation  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

To  prevent  recurrences  a  course  of  alkaline  treatment  at  some  of  the  more 
noted  mineral  springs  (Bedford,  Vichy,  Carlsbad)  is  often  attended  with  good 
results.  The  efficacy  of  the  Carlsbad  treatment  lies  in  reducing  inflammatmj- 
processes,  and  not  in  the  expulsion  or  solution  of  the  gall-stones.  "As  the 
result  of  Carlsbad  treatment.  Fink,  in  375  cases,  had  good  results  in  291  = 
72.8  per  cent.,  of  which  20  cases,  or  4,95  per  cent,,  had  relapse"  (Forcheimer). 

Treatment  of  the  Parozygm  (rf  Biliarr  Colic. — At  the  very  onset  of  an  att«i 
of  hepatic  colic  the  prompt  exhibition  of  morphin  or  of  codein  may  greatly 
mitigate  an  attack..  The  former  may  be  given  hypodermically  in  }-  to  J-gr. 
(0.008-0.016)  doses  every  hour  until  relief  follows;  the  latter  is  exhibited  by 
the  mouth  in  doses  of  1  gr.  (0.065)  every  hour.  Inhalations  of  dilorufuriu, 
with  morphin  hypodermically,  the  former  being  continued  until  the  latter 
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has  taken  effect,  is  the  typical  treatment  of  an  attack.  Gilman  Thompson 
recommends  chloroform  (njjxx — 1.3)  by  mouth  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

Hot  baths  and  hot  applications  (with  counterirritation)  over  the  liver 
are  valuable  aids  in  the  treatment  of  hepatic  colic,  being  given  at  a  temperature 
of  98°  to  100°  F.  (36.6°-37.7°  C),  and  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  U  endur- 
able, so  as  to  effect  relaxation.  If  cardiac  depression  results  and  the  pulse 
becomes  weak,  the  baths  should  be  discontinued.  Hot  flaxseed-poultices, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  hot  hop-bags,  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be 
applied  over  the  hepatic  region  until  the  attack  subsides.  Ice-poultices  have 
been  advised  by  Buchetan. 

If  shock  or  syncope  should  develop,  the  body-temperature  must  be  main- 
tained by  hot  bottles  or  bricks  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body, 
together  with  strychnin  (gr.  ^ — 0.0021),  atropin  (gr.  y^ — 0.00042),  and 
brandy  (1  dram — 4.0)  hypodermically. 

Naiisea  and  vomiting  may  be  reduced  by  15-drop  doses  of  spirits  of  chloro- 
form every  half-hour;  also  by  brandy  or  champagne. 

In  mild  cases  sodium  salicylate  (gr.  viij  to  xv — 0.5-1.0  in  twenty-four 
hours),  recommended  by  Prevost  and  Binet,  or  codein  (gr.  j — 0.06),  with  phen- 
acetin  (gr.  x — 0.6),  every  few  hours  gives  relief.  Purgation  and  remedies  pre- 
sumed to  act  as  cholagogues,  given  during  an  acute  seizure,  are  harmful  in 
their  effects.  The  aim  should  be  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  process  in  the 
gall-bladder.  D.  D.  Stewart  well  says:  "The  treatment  of  recent  cases  of  stone 
in  the  common  duct  belongs  to  the  physician  but  a  short  time  only."  If  the 
gall-bladder  is  palpable  after  an  attack  of  hepatic  colic,  the  cystic  duct  is  prob- 
ably obstructed  and  the  treatment  is  surgical. 

Treatment  for  Removal  of  Gall-stones. — Solvents  for  the  stones  have  been 
tried  at  various  times,  among  them  being  Durande*s  method  (turpentine  and 
ether),  but  so  far  all  such  methods  of  treatment  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Of  the  various  surgical  measures  for  the  removal  of  gall-stones  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief:  (a)  Removal  of  the  stone  from  the  common  duct  (choledochot- 
omy);  (6)  removal  of  the  stone  from  the  cystic  duct  (cholecystotomy) ;  (c) 
establishing  a  fistulous  opening  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bowel  (cho- 
lecystenterostomy) ;  ((/)  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder  (cholecystectomy),  the 
latter  operation  giving  a  mortality  of  17  per  cent.,  according  to  Murphy's 
statistics.  And  operative  procedure  is  indicated  in  infectious  (suppurative) 
cholecystitis  as  well  as  in  infectious  (suppurative)  cholangitis;  e.  g.,  evacuation 
and  drainage.  W.  Mayo  has  operated  on  510  cases  of  cholelithiasis  with  a 
death-rate  of  only  3  per  cent.  Of  326  cases  of  gall-stones  complicated  with 
biliary  infection  and  malignant  disease,  16,  or  5  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  Kehr 
has  never  had  a  recurrence  in  900  operations  for  cholelithiasis;  Toeplitz  has  had 
recurrence  in  14.2  per  cent. 


CARCINOMA  OF  THE  BILE-DUCTS 

Carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts  may  occur  as  a  primary 
disease  and  exist  over  a  long  period  of  time  without  being  recognized. 

Pathology. — The  gall-bladder,  as  the  result  of  obstruction  of  the  duct, 
is  often  greatly  distended,  measuring  as  much  as  7  inches  (17.7  cm.)  in  length 
(in  a  case  reported  by  Harley)  from  the  entrance  of  the  duct  to  the  fundus, 
and  being  filled  with  a  cloudy  liquid,  somewhat  resembling  barley-water,  that 
contains  flakes  of  epithelium,  granular  matter,  and  particles  of  inspissated 
bile.  If  the  growth  be  near  the  duodenal  orifice,  the  common  and  cystic 
ducts  are  often  greatly  distended,  and  the  dilatation  may  extend  into  the  he- 
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^^m  putic  ducts  and  their  branches.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged,  and  in  mow  than 
^H  one-half  of  the  instances  presents  the  secondary  nodules  that  arc  dianictrnstic 
^^B  of  the  disease.  Microscopically,  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder  exhibits  marked 
^K  variations  in  different  cases;  "it  may  be  either  columnar  or  spheroidal  cdlcd" 
^m     (Rolleston). 

^H  Etiology. — The  causes  of  carcinoma  of  the  bile-ducts  are  the  same  h«e 

^^K    OS  elsewhere,  and  among  these  the  mechanical  or  inflammatory'   tluxiry  of 

.  ^^B    Virchow  might  be  accepted.     Tight  lacing  and  mechanical  irritation  by  gall- 

^^M    stones  are  foltowe<l  in  many  instances  by  cancerous  degeneration;  Osier  siAt«a 

^^P    that  "biliary  calculi  are  present  in  at  least  seven-eighths  of  all  cases."     Among 

other  factors,  heredity  and  age  (after  forty)  play  an  important  part.     Although 

carcinoma  of  the  livrr  undoubtedly  occurs  more  frequently  in  males,  Musser 

found  that  out  of  100  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  duds.  75  occurred  in  the  female; 

and  Ames  found  the  ration  to  be  4  to  1  in  favor  of  females. 

I  Symptoms. — The  signs  and  symptoms,   according  to  Harley,   prtsrnt 

nothing  characteristic  to  distinguish  them  from  other  causes  of  obsiruciioo  in 
the  ducts.  On  palpation  in  the  early  stages  the  gall-bladder  is  found  moder- 
ately enlarged,  but  later  it  rapidly  undergoes  diminution  in  size.  Jaundift 
becomes  very  intense,  and  remains  permanent.  Throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease  all  the  symptoms  referable  to  chronic  obstruction  of  the  duct  by 
gall-stones  (paro.tysmal  pain,  gastric  disturbance,  rise  of  temperature,  Charcot's 
fe\"er}  may  develop. 
Examination  of  the  urine  and  feces  reveals  the  presence  of  biie-pigmnit 
in  the  former  and  its  absence  in  the  latter.  The  urine  often  shows  the  presence 
of  bile-stained  casts  (vitie  Fig.  58). 
Ascites  not  rarely  occurs  during  the  later  stages,  with  the  invohement  of 
surrounding  organs  by  contiguity,  as  well  aa  with  the  appearance  of  secondary 
nodules  in  the  liver  and  the  development  of  cachexia. 
Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  of  the  biliary  ducts  cannot  always  be  detected 
by  physical  fxumination.  Distinct  evidenc-e  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  duct, 
as  persistent  and  intense  jaundice  (which  occurs  in  three^ourths  of  the  cases), 
the  development  of  cachexia  and  the  absence  of  cancerous  involvement  of 
other  organs,  however,  will  tend  to  characterize  it.  Often  a  hard  tumor  mass 
is  present  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  projecting  in  the  directioa  of  the 
umbilicus.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  bile-ducts  are  oftener  the  seat  of 
the  primary  affection  than  the  liver.  Cholelithiasb  may  simulate  cardnoma 
in  all  its  symptoms  except  those  due  to  metasta^. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  bile-ducts  is,  like  that  of  other  organs, 
absolutely  fatal,  though  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of 
carcinoma  elsewhere  until  secondary  involvement  of  the  liver  occurs. 

The  treatment  is. merely  palliative.  Operative  measures  are  rardy 
justifiable,  since  the  disease  is  rarely  recognized  before  the  liver  beoomes  in- 
volved. As  seven-eighths  of  the  cases  follow  obstruction  of  the  duct  by  gall- 
stones, the  preventive  treatment  of  the  latter  should  be  carefully  obeo^ved 
whenever  symptoms  of  disordered  liver  function  manifest  themselves. 

The  treatment  of  the  pain,  anemia,  and  emaciation  will  be  described  in  the 
discussion  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Liver. 


STENOSIS  OF  THE  BILE-DUCTS 

Stenosis  may  result  from  any  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  Aowuf-wormt 
in  the  duct  (rarely);  (6)  foreign  bodies,  as  seeds;  (6)  ulceratimi  and  c 
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following  the  passage  of  gall-stones  (most  commonly) ;  (d)  pressure  from  with- 
out, as  from  tumors  (carcinoma  chiefly)  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  pylorus 
(rare);  (e)  abdominal  tumors;  (/)  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  of  the 
celiac  axis  (rare) ;  (g)  secondary  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver 
(common) ;  (h)  more  rarely  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals  Distoma  hepaiicumt 
or  liver-flukes  and  echinococci;  (i)  adhesions  due  to  chronic  peritonitis. 

Pathology. — If  the  stenosis  is  of  recent  origin  the  liver  is  enlarged  and 
shows  more  or  less  congestion,  with  some  increase  of  the  connective-tissue 
elements.  The  substance  is  firmer  than  normal,  the  color  varying  from  an 
olive  green  to  a  deep  bronze.  If,  however,  the  obstruction  be  of  long  standing, 
the  presence  of  the  dilated  intrahepatic  ducts  and  the  increase  of  connective 
tissue  cause  secondary  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells,  with  a  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  organ. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  according  to  the  cause  of  the  stenosis,  but  in 
the  main  they  are  those  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  duct — viz.,  paroxysmal 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  referred  to  the  right  shoulder;  jaundice  of  varying 
intensity,  but  gradually  deepening  after  each  attack;  and  gastric  disturbance, 
with  ague-like  paroxysms  (fever  and  sweating),  the  latter  being  most  frequently 
met  with  in  occlusion  from  gall-stones. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  pathognomonic  symptoms  determining  the  nature 
of  the  stenosis  are  very  often  wanting,  and  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  cor- 
respondingly diflficult.  On  the  other  hand,  stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  of 
the  bile-passages  calls  for  diagnosis  principally  on  account  of  the  special  cause 
or  causes  of  the  given  case. 

WTien  the  condition  is  due  to  lumbricoid  worms  reflex  symptoms  usually 
appear,  as  pruritus  of  the  nose  and  anus,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep, 
and  convulsions. 

In  carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  the  pylorus  pressing  on  the  ducts 
the  growth  may  be  detected  by  palpation,  together  with  a  recognition  of 
more  or  less  characteristic  features  {vide  Carcinoma  of  Pancreas),  and  the  rapid 
course  of  the  disease. 

Abdominal  aneurysm  may  give  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  duct  without 
being  evidenced  by  physical  signs.  Usually,  however,  when  the  sacculation 
presses  against  the  bile-duct,  the  throbbing  in  the  epigastrium,  the  tumor 
(which  can  often  be  grasped),  and  the  expansile  pulsation  on  palpation  will 
tend  to  establish  the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 

WTien  due  to  cancerous  nodules  in  the  liver  there  is  usually  a  history  of  prim- 
ary carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  mammary  gland,  rectum,  or  of  one  of  the 
pelvic  viscera.  Osier  records  a  case  in  which  jaundice  (thought  to  have  been 
catarrhal  in  origin)  developed  seven  weeks  pre\iously.  On  careful  examina- 
tion "a  small  nodule  was  detected  at  the  umbilicus,  which  on  removal  proved 
to  be  scirrhous." 

When  the  stenosis  is  due  to  ulceration  following  the  passage  of  gall-stones, 
the  history  of  biliary  colic,  and  of  paroxysmal  pain  with  jaundice  and  inter- 
mittent fever,  will  serve  to  establish  the  cause. 

If  the  fever  be  of  the  continued  tx'pe  and  the  liver  uniformly  enlarged,  with 
the  development  of  jaundice,  the  ca.se  is  probably  one  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis: 
whereas  if  the  enlargement  be  progressive  and  nodules  can  l)e  detected  on  pal- 
pation in  addition  to  the  appearance  of  cachexia  and  jaundice,  carcinoma  is 
undoubtedly  present. 

Physical  sif  ns  aid  but  little  in  the  diagnosis,  as  obstruction  of  the  common 
duct  is  usually  unattended  by  any  great  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder. 

In  many  cases  only  by  remembering  the  various  causes  and  eliminating 
them  carefully,  one  by  one,  can  a  diagnosis  be  rendered. 
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Tile  prognosis  varies  according  to  the  cause  of  the  stenosis.  GeneraBj- 
speaking,  the  outlook  is  rather  grave,  since  many  of  the  causative  conditioiu 
are  fatal.  If  the  obstruction  is  due  to  cicatricial  contraction,  the  pmgnoMs 
is  guardedly  favorable  as  to  life,  but  hopeless  as  to  recovery.  If  the  obsinic- 
tion  is  permanent,  tlie  case  ends  fatally. 

The  treatment  of  occlusion  of  the  bile-ducts  varies  according  ma  it  is  due 
to  cicatricial  contraction  following  ulceration  or  to  foreign  bodies  (seeds  or 
lumbricoid  worms),  or  to  gall-stones  or  tumors  pressing  upon  or  Invoh'iitg  iIk 
ducts  or  adjacent  organs  (pancreas,  pylorus).  If  the  stenosis  follows  ulcvra- 
tion  in  the  duct,  and  is  sufficient  to  cause  almost  complete  ocdusioD  with 
biliary  retention,  the  operation  of  cholecystenterostomy  may  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  with  resorption  of  bile. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  duct  may  be  removed  by  free  purging,  aided  by  the 
liberal  use  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  In  critical  cases  the  operation  of  cho- 
lecyatotomy  is  recommended. 

Gall-stones  form  the  most  frequent  causes  of  stenosis,  and  the  treatment, 
both  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  calculi,  has  already  been  d^cribed  in 
the  discussion  of  Biliary  Calculi  {tiide  p.  838). 


ICTERUS  NEONATORUM 


•« 


Definition. — By  the  term  "Icterus  neonatorum"  is  meant  jaundice  occur- 
ring In  the  newborn.  It  Is  seen  in  about  two-thirds  of  all  newborn  infants,  i» 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  lesions,  and  pursues  a  favorable  course.  Icterus 
neonatorum  must  not  \k  confounded  with  jaundice  occurring  in  the  newborn 
and  dependent  upon  various  pathologic  causes—*,  g.,  congenital  stricture  or 
absence  of  the  duct,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  duodenal  catarrh,  and  septi- 
cemiu.  as  a  result  of  infection  through  the  umbilical  vein,  in  ihi^  form  the  skin 
and  conjunctivae  are  more  or  less  icteroid,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  bile^igment, 
while  the  feces  are  of  a  pipe-clay  variety.  Hence  it  differs  in  its  symptom- 
atology from  true  icterus  neonatorum. 

The  secretion  of  bile  begins  before  birth,  and  Zweifel  found  bile^igment 
and  bile-acids  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  a  three-month  fetus.  Hence 
well-marked  jaundice  may  be  a  congenital  condition. 

Etiology. — The  following  are  the  main  causes:  1.  The  ductus  venoeus 
may  remain  patulous,  allowing  some  of  the  portal  blood,  containing  bile,  to 
flow  into  the  systemic  circulation  (Quincke),  2.  Diminished  pressure  in  the 
portal  vessels  from  ligation  of  the  umbilical  vein  causes  increased  tension  in 
the  hepatic  capillaries  and  absorption  of  bile.  3.  It  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  are  In  some  way  concerned  In  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
(Osier),  4.  The  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  may  be  followed  by  an  increased 
amount  of  bile-pigment  in  the  liver. 

Symptoms. — ^The  skin  is  tinted  greenish  yellow,  resembling  someiriut 
that  of  chlorosis.  The  mucous  membranes  are  pale  and  the  ConjunctivK 
pearly  white  except  in  the  severer  cases,  when  they  show  a  slight  discoloratioa 
The  icterus  usually  appears  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  life.  The  pulse  is 
feeble  and  sometimes  rapid.  Auscultation  over  the  base  of  the  heart  often 
reveals  a  soft  systolic  murmur,  associated  with  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck. 
According  to  Murchison,  icterus  neonatorum  differs  from  the  patbohigjc  form 
in  that — (1)  The  conjunctivte  are  of  a  natural  color;  (2)  the  urine  is  free  from 
bile-pigment;  (3)  the  yellow  color  gradually  fades  from  the  skin  after  a  few 
days;  (4)  the  child  is  quite  well  and  the  boweb  are  acting  property. 
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Prognosis. — The  jaundice  gradually  disappears  spontaneously  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  days. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  nothing  beyond  hygienic  measures  are  required. 
The  diet  need  not  be  restricted. 


VASCULAR  (CIRCULATORY)  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER 

ANEMIA 

The  physical  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  absolutely  nil,  and  its  existence 
only  discoverable  postmortem.  Its  most  conmion  causes  are  those  of  general 
anemia,  fatty  and  amyloid  degeneration. 

HYPEREMIA 

Definition. — An  excess  of  blood  in  the  liver.  This  may  be  of  two  varieties : 
(a)  active  and  (6)  passive,  the  latter  being  the  more  common. 

ACUTE  HYPEREXnA 
{Active  Congestion) 

Definition. — An  excess  of  arterial  blood  in  the  liver. 

Etiology. — Among  the  common  causes  are  luxurious  living,  sedentary 
habits,  alcoholism,  traumatism,  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhus,  typhoid), 
and  pernicious  malaria.  The  condition  may  also  be  vicarious,  due  to  a  sudden 
cessation  of  menstruation  or  of  hemorrhage  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
physiologic  condition  is  the  temporary  hyperemia  that  occurs  during  the  in- 
gestion of  a  full  meal. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  characteristic  of  this  condition; 
those  present  in  the  different  cases  are  varied  and  referable  to  disturbances 
of  other  viscera,  as  in  coexisting  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh.  There  is  a  sense  of  fvlness  and  distress  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
most  marked  during  the  height  of  the  digestive  process,  with  tenderness  on 
palpation  over  the  margin  of  the  organ. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — It  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement 
as  to  the  course  and  prognosis  of  active  hyperemia,  these  depending  wholly 
upon  the  cause  of  the  affection.  When  due  to  errors  of  diet  and  hygiene  the 
condition  is  easily  remedied;  the  prognosis  of  hyperemia  accompanying  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  however,  is  decidedly  grave. 

PASSIVE  HYPEREBOA 

(Passive  Congestion) 

Definition. — An  increase  of  venous  blood  in  the  liver. 

Pathology. — ^The  organ  is  enlarged  and  changed  into  a  deep-red  color, 
while  its  substance  is  firmer  than  normal.  The  center  of  the  lobule  (the 
area  of  the  hepatic  vein)  becomes  deeply  pigmented,  the  periphery  (occupied 
by  the  portal  vein)  being  lighter  in  color,  sometimes  owing  to  fatty  infiltration. 
Because  of  its  mottled  appearance  this  has  received  the  name  of  "nutmeg 
liver." 

In  long-standing  passive  congestion  there  is  an  increase  of  connective 

ti.ssue,  due  to  a  proliferation  of  round-cells,  causing  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma. 

The  blood  in  the  central  capillaries  becomes  altered,  the  capillaries  themselves 

are  distended,  and  brown  pigment  is  deposited  about  the  center  of  the  lobules. 
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The  organ  becomes  very  much  darker  in  color,  and  to  this  condition  the  name 
"cyanotic  induration"  or  "cardiac  liver"  has  been  given.  Ijilrr.  contrac- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  occurs,  causing  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ 
and  forming  the  so-called  "atrophic  nutmeg  liver." 

Etiology -^ — The  causes  that  lead  to  passive  hyperemia  are  lioth  total  and 
general.     Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Pressure  over  the  portal  area  from  without,  as  from  a  tumor  or  cysi, 

2.  Disease  of  the  walls  of  the  veins,  as  in  ajTihiJitic  phlebitis. 

3.  Copulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  (thrombosis). 
Among  the  general  causes  are — 

1.  Chronic  valvular  disease  affecting  the  right  side.  Passive  hjT)erenii» 
also  occurs  in  mitral  disease. 

2.  Pulmonarj-  emphysema  and  cirrhosis  of  the  lung. 

3.  Intrathoracic  tumors,  which  by  their  mechanical  action  cause  an  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  efferent  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Symptoms. — Often  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  /ti/ncw  and 
weight  in  the  region  of  the  liver  amounting  at  times  to  pain.  Javndier  is  usu^Ijr 
present,  but  varies  in  intensity,  and  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  smaller  ducts 
from  distention  of  the  heipatic  venules.  Hematcmfsig  and  also  Mrmorrhoidt 
(bleeding)  may  occur,  and  sjiuptoms  of  gastro-intejstinal  disturbance  are  usu- 
ally present.  In  marked  cases  the  siooU  are  dag  colored,  showing  the  aVisencc 
of  bile;  the  urine  is  loaded  with  bile-pigment;  and  jaundice  deepens  with  the 
development  of  ascites  or  anasarca  from  portal  obstruction.  On  palpation 
the  organ  is  tender  and  increased  in  size,  extending  sometimes  fidly  a  hand- 
breadth  below  the  costal  margin.  In  pronounced  cases  the  whole  organ  put- 
sates,  owing  to  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  hepatic  veins  (see  aim  p. 
615). 

The  diagnosis  of  passive  congestion,  per  se,  is  difficult,  but  when  secondwy 
to  heart  and  lung  diseases  it  is  more  plain.  ^ 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  depend  upon  the  causal  factors. 
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THROMBOSIS  AND  BgBOtlSM 

Pathology. — In  the  early  stages  the  clot  present&a  grayisb-red  or  ydknri^ 
appearance,  and  on  loosening  it  b  found  to  adhere  more  or  less  dosely  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vein.  Later  it  becomes  a  mass  of  small  white  fibrin  tigfady 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  blood-vessel,  which  itself  undergoes  fibroid  change 
(adhesive  pylephlebitis).  Organized  thrombi  are  rarely  found  except  in  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  portal  area.  If  the  thrombus  obstruct  the  vessel, 
collateral  circulation  may  be  established  for  years.  Septic  softening,  however, 
is  a  very  common  result,  and  pylephlebitis  even  more  so.  If  a  parietal  or 
channeled  thrombus  be  formed,  partial  or  complete  circulation  may  be  re- 
established and  recovery  take  place.  Hemorrhagic  infarction  may  occur,  bat 
it  is  rare. 

Etiology. —  Thrombi  arc  rare  occurrences  in  the  portal  vein.  Among 
the  causes  that  lead  to  their  formation,  however,  may  be  mentioned:  (a) 
Traumatism:  (b)  cirrhosis^  {c)  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  pancnas; 
{d)  pressure  from  without,  as  in  proliferative  peritonitis  involving  ti>e  gastrin 
hepatic  omentum,  abscesses,  enlarged  glands,  or  impacted  calculi  presnng  on 
the  veins;  (e)  it  may  be  occasioned  by  ulcerative  affections  of  the  boweb  tod 
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appendicitis,  and  pylephlebitis  may  precede  its  occurrence;  (/ )  slowing  of  the 
circulation  due  to  splenic  diseases,  such  as  marasmus.  It  is  more  conmion  in 
males  than  females,  and  occurs  at  all  ages. 

Symptoms  may  be  almost  lacking  in  portal  obstruction,  or  the  condition 
may  simulate  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  ordinary  cases  the  symptoms  are 
very  slight,  the  hepatic  circulation,  as  shown  by  Cohnheim  and  Litton,  being 
"sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  liver  and  secretion  of  the  bile"  (Henry). 

If  the  occlusion  be  complete,  edema  followed  by  the  rapid  development  of 
ascites  may  occur.  In  such  cases  loss  of  strength  is  persistent  and  progressive, 
and  death  may  result  from  exhaustion.  Hemxirrhages  due  to  venous  stasis  may 
occur  from  the  nose,  stomach,  and  intestines.  Jaundice  and  diarrhea  occur 
frequently,  the  former  being  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  biliary  passages 
from  the  same  causes  that  produce  the  thrombosis  or  of  the  diminished  pressure 
in  the  portal  area.  On  'palpation  the  liver  is  found  slightly  enlarged  and  tender 
on  pressure,  and  projecting  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs;  the  spleen  is 
also  enlarged.  Percussion  also  reveals  enlargement  of  the  splenic  area.  If 
ascites  is  present,  percussion  will  reveal  dulness  in  the  flanks,  changing  with 
the  position  of  the  patient;  and  on  gently  tapping  one  side  of  the  belly  wall, 
with  the  hand  on  the  opposite  side,  a  wave  of  fluctuation  will  be  felt. 

The  diagnosis  of  portal  thrombosis  as  often  extremely  difficult.  "A 
suggestive  symptom,  however,  is  sudden  onset  of  the  most  intense  engorge- 
ment of  the  branches  of  the  portal  system"  (Osier). 

"Pylethrombosis  may  be  regarded  as  probable  if  no  other  possible  cause 
of  the  portal  obstruction  seems  likely,  and  if  we  are  able  to  discover  a  cause 
for  thrombosis,  like  a  former  attack  of  circumscribed  peritonitis"  (Striimpell). 

Sequehe. — If  the  emboli  are  septic  in  origin,  an  abscess,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying symptoms,  will  be  the  result.  Hemorrhagic  infarction  may  occur, 
but  is  very  rare,  since  a  free  anastomosis  exists  between  the  lobular  plexuses  and 
the  hepatic  artery. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  although  certain  cases  have  been 
demonstrated  by  autopsy  to  have  improved  temporarily. 

Course  and  Duration. — Nothing  definite  can  be  stated  in  regard  to 
the  course  and  duration,  since  these  depend  entirely  upon  the  cause. 

Treatment. — ^The  symptoms  resulting  from  portal  congestion,  due  to 
thrombi  in  the  portal  vein,  are  those  described  under  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver, 
and  the  treatment  is  identical  with  that  of  interstitial  hepatitis.  Septic  emboli 
rarely  give  rise  to  abscesses;  the  treatment  is  symptomatic.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  take  the  coagulation  period  of  the  blood,  and  if  found  to  be  abnor- 
mally brief,  citric  acid  should  be  employed. 

SUPPURATIVE  PTLEPHLEBmS 

Definition. — A  purulent  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  branches. 

Pathology. — If  noted  in  the  early  stages,  the  coats  of  the  portal  vein 
are  distended  and  thickened,  and  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  portal 
area  is  infiltrated  and  the  seat  of  minute  ecchymoses.  The  inflammation  usually 
originates  in  the  smaller  veins  of  the  portal  system  or  in  the  hepatic  branches 
of  the  vein  itself;  the  main  trunk  is  attacked  least  often.  Numerous  thrombi 
are  fo^nd  obstructing  the  vein  and  its  branches,  which  finally  undergo  suppura- 
tion. From  these,  emboli  enter  the  circulation  and  are  carried  to  all  parts  of 
the  liver,  forming  metastatic  abscesses.  In  advanced  cases  the  whole  organ 
(especially  the  peripheral  parts)  becomes  infiltrated  with  pockets  of  pus,  that 
communicate  with  the  portal  vein  or  its  branches,  and  extend  in  some  instances 
into  the  mesenteric  or  gastric  veins.  A  single  large  abscess  may  be  present, 
but  multiple  abscesses  are  the  rule.    The  contents  may  be  very  fetid  and  bile 
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stained.  From  this  focus  of  suppuration  metastatic  embolic  abscesses  may 
occur  in  the  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  and  joints. 

The  liver  may  present  a  uniform  enlargement,  the  surface  being  of  normal 
color  and  the  capsule  non-adherent.  More  commonly,  however,  the  cortex 
presents  a  mottled  appearance,  and  numerous  yellowish-white  spots  are  seen 
beneath  the  capsule. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  source  of  purulent  pylephlebitis  is  ap- 
pendicitis with  abscess.    Rarely  the  disease  arises  idiopathically. 

Among  other  causes  are:  (a)  A  secondary  (becoming  a  general)  pyemia. 
(6)  Ulceration  of  the  intestines,  occurring  in  dysentery  and,  more  rarely,  in 
typhoid  fever,  (c)  Gastric  ulcer,  (d)  Pelvic  abscess;  abscess  of  the  spleen. 
(e)  Specific  infection  through  the  umbilicus,  occurring  in  the  newborn.  (/) 
The  condition  is  more  frequent  in  males. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  as  to  whether  the  case  remains  one  of 
suppurative  pylephlebitis  or  terminates  in  hepatic  abscess.  If  the  condition 
is  part  of  a  general  pyemia^  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  liver  may  be  almost 
negative.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged  and  tender  on  pressure;  this  enlarge- 
ment is  most  marked  when  a  hepatic  abscess  coexists.  Though  pain  b  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  always  severe;  it  is  frequently  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
may  radiate  laterally  or  downward.  Percussion  in  the  left  axillary  line  shows 
splenic  enlargement,  and  the  organ  can  in  some  instances  be  felt  below  the  costal 
margin,  constituting  the  acvie  splenic  tumor  of  septicopyemia. 

The  fever  is  of  septic  type;  the  elevation  in  temperature  is  accompanied  by 
rigors  or  chills  and  followed  by  profuse  sweating.  Polynuclear  leukoc^'tosis 
is  present.  Jaundice  of  varying  intensity  is  present,  although  usually  it  is 
not  pronounced,  the  complexion  being  merely  doughy  or  muddy.  Diarrhea 
is  not  an  infrequent  symptom  of  this  conditon.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  often 
marked.  As  the  case  advances  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  small,  and  delirium 
develops,  followed  by  stupor,  coma,  and  death. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — The  duration  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis 
is  usually  from  one  to  four  weeks.     The  prognosis  is  absolutely  fatal. 

The  diagnosis  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 
unless  the  case  is  complicated  by  hepatic  abscess,  as  enlargement  of  the  liver 
is  not  constant  in  the  former  condition.  The  etiology,  septic  tempx»rature, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  jaundice,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  would 
all,  however,  point  to  this  affection. 

The  differential  diagnos^i.s  of  hepatic  abscess  will  be  spoken  of  later.  Typhoid 
fever  and  the  typhoid  form  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  (without  murmurs), 
as  well  as  malaria,  must  he  excluded. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately,  the  treatment  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis 
can  only  be  palliative.  Surgical  measures  are  rarely  curative  unless  the 
abscess  is  single  and  localized  and  shows  signs  of  pointing.  The  circulation  i> 
to  be  supported  by  free  stimulation.  The  leading  s^Tnptoms  should  be  met 
as  they  arise. 

STENOSIS 

Obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  may  be  due,  as  before  mentioned,  to  in- 
thrombosis;  (h)  cicatricial  contraction  from  cirrhosis  or  syphilis  of  the  liver, 
and  (e)  tumors  pressing  on  the  portal  area.  The  first  cause  is  the  more  com- 
mon, chiefly  because  mechanical  obstruction,  by  causing  a  stasis  of  the  blcHnl- 
current,  induces  the  formation  of  a  thrond)us. 

The  symptoms  of  portal  stenosis  may  be  nil;  if  the  stenosis  occurs  slowly, 
the  hepatic  artery  furnishes  sufficient  blood  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  xhv 
liver,  and  the  compensatory  circulation  is  established  by  means  of  the  systemic 
vessels.     If  due  to  thrombosis,  the  symptoms  of  portal  engorgement  appear 
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suddenly  with  the  development  of  edema  and  ascites.    The  liver  is  rarely 
enlarged. 

Prognosis. — ^This  depends  wholly  upon  the  cause  of  the  affection.  Thrombi 
in  the  portal  vein  often  give  rise  to  a  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  terminating 
in  hepatic  abscess;  tumors  are  rarely  accessible;  whereas  fibroid  conditions  of  the 
liver  causing  cicatricial  contraction  are  incurable.  As  a  rule,  the  prognosis 
may  be  said  to  be  guardedly  unfavorable. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEPATIC  BLOOD-VESSELS 

Osier  records  a  case  of  stenosis  of  the  hepatic  veins  that  was  associated  with 
fibroid  obliteration  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
cirrhotic  liver.  Among  other  affections  of  the  hepatic  veins  are:  (a)  Emboli, 
originating  from  a  thrombus  in  the  right  auricle,  and  (6)  dilatation,  from  stasis 
of  the  blood-current  flowing  to  the  right  heart,  due  to  enlargement  of  the 
latter. 

Affections  of  the  hepatic  arteries  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  may  occur  in 
one  of  the  following  forms:  (a)  Aneurysm, — Only  10  or  12  cases  of  aneurysm 
have  been  reported.  (6)  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation. — These  may  occur  in 
connection  with  general  hepatic  cirrhosis,  the  cicatricial  bands  obstructing 
the  lumen  of  the  artery,  and  causing  thickening  in  some  places,  and  ampullae, 
or  sac-like  dilatations,  in  others,  (c)  Sclerosis, — This  may  form  a  part  of  a 
general  arteriosclerosis,  though  it  occurs  oftener  in  connection  with  cirrhosis 
or  syphilitic  hepatitis. 


ATROPHY  AND  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  LIVER 

(a)  Atrophy, — Simple  atrophy  of  the  liver  may  result  from  pressure  (corset- 
liver),  syphilis,  advanced  cirrhosis,  senility,  and  from  the  toxic  action  of  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  or  chloroform — all  factors  that  induce  rapid  fatty  degeneration 
with  cell  destruction. 

(6)  Hypertrophy  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  true  and  (2)  false,  (1)  True  hyper- 
trophy may  be  subdivided  into  simple  and  numerical,  the  latter  referring  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  parenchymatous  cells,  and  not  necessarily  im- 
plying an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  two  causes  of  simple  hypertrophy  are  active  and  passive  congestion. 
The  principal  causes  of  numerical  hypertrophy  are  as  follows:  Leukemia, 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  atrophic  cirrhosis  (hyperplasia),  syphilis,  diabetes, 
and  malaria. 

(2)  Pseudo-  or  false  hypertrophy  occurs  in  amyloid  and  fatty  infiltration, 
carcinoma,  and  abscess,  and  consists  in  an  increase  in  the  tissues  least  con- 
cerned in  the  function  of  the  organ. 


HEPATIC  INFILTRATIONS  AND  DEGENERATIONS 

ABITLOID  INFILTRATION 
(Waxy,  Lardaceotu,  Baamy,  or  Albuminoid  InfiUration;  Amyloid  Disease) 

Definition. — A  deposit  in  the  hepatic  connective  tissues  of  a  peculiar 
substance,  which  was  formerly  held  to  resemble  starch,  but  has  recently  been 
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shown  to  be  related  to  coagulated  albumin.  Recklinghausen,  who  is  also 
supported  by  other  investigators,  contends  that  at  first  there  is  hyaline  change 
only,  and  that  later  amyloid  transformation  occurs.  Amyloid  material  con- 
tains nitrogen,  hence  is  related  to  the  proteins. 

Pathology. — ^The  organ  is  increased  in  all  of  its  diameters  and  of  firmer 
consistence  than  normal.  The  edges  are  rounded,  ill-defined,  and  the  sur- 
face is  of  a  light  color,  presenting  at  times  a  mottled  appearance.  On  section 
the  surface  presents  a  grayish-brown,  glistening  appearance,  which  when 
scraped  fails  to  exude  oil-droplets,  as  in  the  fatty  liver. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  connective-tissue  trabecule  and  the 
intima  and  media  of  the  capillary  walls  (the  starting  points)  are  chiefly  affected, 
the  lumen  of  the  latter  being  lessened;  this  decreases  the  blood-supply  to  the 
liver,  and  often  directly  induces  fatty  degeneration.  The  hepatic  cells  may  be 
atrophied. 

Etiology. — Amyloid  degeneration  is  most  probably  of  microbic  origin. 
Thus  animals  artifically  infected  with  bacteria  have  shown  amyloid  change  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  etc. 

Kawkow  and,  later,  Davidsohn  injected  staphylococcus  cultures,  Gouget 
injected  proteus  cultures,  and  Carriere,  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  all  obtained 
amyloid  degeneration.  Tuberculous  foci  that  remain  closed  off  are  rarely 
attended  with  amyloid  change,  while  ulcers  of  the  intestines,  the  trachea, 
and  the  larynx  show  it  with  great  frequency. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Amyloid  infiltration  may  occur  primarily  in  the 
liver,  but  it  is  often  a  part  of  a  general  infiltration,  affecting  especially  the 
spleen  (sago  spleen)  and  kidneys.  It  is  also  found  in  some  syphilitic  scars  and 
in  certain  tumors  and  old  thrombi. 

It  is  a  frequent  sequel  to  long-standing  and  exhausting  suppurating  and 
cachectic  affections,  as  necrosis  of  the  bones,  hip-joint  disease,  and  pyelitis; 
"especially  is  this  the  case  when  they  occur  in  a  hereditary  tuberculous  or 
syphilitic  constitution"  (Harley).  Amyloid  disease  may  also  complicate 
chronic   malaria,   leukemia,   and   pseudoleukemia.     In   children   tuberculosis 

and  rachitis  not  uncommonly  contribute  to  amvloid  infiltration. 

%■  • 

Trsts  and  Characteristics  of  Amyloid  Material. — lodin  frequently  gives  a  blue 
color  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Lugol's  solution  (the  aqueous  solution 
of  iodin  and  potassium  iodid)  gives  a  brown  tint  to  amyloid  liver  substance 
and  stains  ordinary  hepatic  tissues  a  yellow  color.  Gentian-violet  ^vrs  a 
reddish  or  pinkish  hue  to  amyloid  substance,  while  normal  tissue  is  stained 


blue. 


The  following  is  taken  from  Harley *s  Comparative  Table  of  Amyloid  TtM.f 


Sta 

RCH. 

Amyloid. 

Cholesterix. 

Water. 

Dissolves 

on  boiling. 

Dissolves  on  boiling. 

Unchanged. 

Ethor. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Dissolves. 

Hoat. 

Drio.s  up. 

Dries  up. 

Mehs. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Chars. 

Swells    up,     reddish 
brown. 

Becomes  green 
blue.  etc. 

Iodin, 

Becomes  1 

Dlue. 

Blue  color  with  Hr 
SOh,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  excess. 

Remains  u  n 
change<i. 

Sulphate  of  indigo. 

Amvloid     ti.'^sue 

soak(Ml    in    it    bo- 

comes    a    brilliant 

blue,    while    with 

ordinary'  liver  tis- 

sues   the    blue 

fades    to    a    pale 

green. 
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Symptoms. — When  amyloid  disease  occurs  in  children  the  subjects  are 
poorly  developed  and  puny,  the  complexion  is,  as  a  rule,  muddy  or  sallow, 
and  the  abdomen  usually  prominent.  Occasionally  the  akin  is  exceedingly 
transparent.  At  any  age  gaatro^ntesiinal  symptoms  occur,  prominent  among 
which  are  marked  constipation  and  a  capricious  appetite.  Mental  phenomena^ 
as  impairment  of  memory  and  inability  to  concentrate,  are  not  unusual  in  this 
disease.  Pain  about  the  hepatic  region  is  a  rare  symptom.  The  spleen  is 
usually  enlarged  from  coexistent  amyloid  infiltration.  The  urine  often  con- 
tains albumin  (globulin  is  nearly  always  present),  renal  epithelium,  and  waxy 
tube-casts;  it  is  of  somewhat  lowered  specific  gravity,  but  may  be  scanty  and 
dark  colored.  Diarrhea,  with  slimy  dejecta,  is  commonly  present.  The 
physical  si^ns  show  an  increase  in  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness;  the  edges  of  the 
organ  extend  below  the  costal  margin  and  have  a  rounded  outline.  Some- 
times, however,  the  edge,  even  in  a  very  great  enlargement,  is  sharp.  Wilks 
speaks  of  an  amyloid  liver  weighing  14  pounds — 6.35  kgms.  (Osier).  In  rare 
instances  the  liver  is  reduced  in  size. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  foregoing  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  in  conjunction 
with  an  ordinarily  clear  etiology  (syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  other  primary 
process  in  some  other  part  of  the  body)  and  amyloid  degeneration  elsewhere, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — As  amyloid  disease  is  almost  invariably  a  secondary  condi- 
tion, the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause, 
whether  s^-philis,  tuberculosis,  or  rickets.  It  has  been  shown  recently  that 
amyloid  degeneration  may  disappear  if  the  primary  cause  can  be  removed. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  nitrogenous  or  animal  substances,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  fat.  French  rolls  and  bran  or  gluten  bread  are  allowable,  together 
with  lean  meat,  wholesome  cereals,  and  green  vegetables.  Stimulants  are  to 
be  strictly  avoided.  Moderate  exercise,  with  the  judicious  use  of  Turkish 
(hot-air)  and  Russian  (hot-vapor)  baths,  is  also  of  great  value. 

Many  drugs  are  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  among  the  more 
important  being  the  ammonium  salts  (the  chlorid,  gr.  v  to  x — 0.3-0.6 — three 
or  four  times  a  day)  and  other  alkalies. 

When  syphilis  has  been  clearly  established  as  an  etiologic  factor  of  the 
disease,  the  tincture  of  iodin  in  10-  to  15-minim  (0.6-1.0)  doses,  well 
diluted,  has  been  recommended  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily.  Cod- 
liver  oil  as  a  nutritive,  if  tubercuolsis  be  associated,  has  been  tried  with  good 
effect.  Of  tonics,  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  given  in  moderate  doses,  have 
probably  achieved  the  best  results. 

FATTY  LIVER 

The  term  "fatty  liver"  embraces  (a)  fatty  infiltration,  or  a  deposit  of  fat  in 
the  otherwise  normal  hepatic  tissues,  and  (b)  fatty  degeneration,  in  which  a 
conversion  of  the  albuminates  of  the  cells  into  fat  occurs.  It  should  be  rec- 
ollected, however,  that  the  latter  condition  is  invariably  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  the  former,  so  that  most  instances  of  fatty  liver  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  processes. 

FATTY  INFILTRATION 

Pathology. — The  infiltration  occurs  often  in  localized  areas,  and  may 
be  so  intense  that  the  organ  when  cut  presents  a  shiny,  oily  appearance. 
The  liver  is  often  evenly  enlarged,  and  may  weigh  12  to  15  pounds.  The 
edges  are  rounded  and  the  substance  less  firm  than  normally.  Portions  of 
the  liver  substance  float  in  water.  The  color  is  light  yellow  or  grayish.  Micro- 
scopically, the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  seen  to  be  pushed  to  one  side  by  the 
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fat  (iropleta.  which  tend  to  coalesce.    Fatty  infiltration  may  end  in  falty 
deijn^neration. 

Etiology. — (ffl)  Fatty  infiltration  may  form  part  of  a  genera)  ol>mity  of 
it  may  follow  gasiro-intestinal  disorders  even  in  childhood.  (6)  It  aficn 
occurs  in  wasting  discuses,  as  carcinoma,  sj'phitis,  chronic  malaria,  and 
tuberculosis. 

Symptoms.— The  subjective  symptoms  of  fatty  infiltration  may  be  enrircly 
wanting,  since  the  function  of  the  liver  is  not  impaired  to  any  exteiiL  Vihtn 
they  are  present  progressive  anemia  and  debility  are  noted,  and  arc  accompanied 
by  nervous  irritability  and  insomnia.  In  marked  cases  the  cardiac  rtijthni  ii 
disturbed,  causing  a,  feeble  and  irrrgiilaT  impulse. 

The  physical  signs  are  welt  defined,  and  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness  is 
uniformly  increaj*ed,  extending  in  some  instances  as  low  an  the  umbihciu. 
The  enlargement,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  in  amyloid  disease. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Fattj-  infiltration  of  the  liver  is  not  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  affection  of  this  organ.  The  ocoirrcnce  of  general 
obesity,  together  with  an  entire  absence  of  symptoms  of  obi^truetion  to  Uw 
portal  vessels  or  bile-ducts  or  of  other  evidences  ai  fatty  degrnfTatitm  (particu- 
larly feeble  heart-sounds),  will  help  to  distinguish  it  from  this  latter  condition. 
The  etioloKie  factors  above  mentioned  will  also  aid  in  the  differentiation. 

Prognosis.— This  is  decidedly  favorable,  as  the  ftmction  of  the  hver  in 
many  instances  is  not  impaired  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Treatment. — As  the  disease  is  of  gradual  development  and  long  dura- 
tion, a  modification  of  the  diet  constitutes  the  first  essentia]  of  the  treatment. 
That  prescribed  under  the  Treatment  of  Amyloid  Liver  is  admirably  suited 
to  this  affection.  Saccharine  and  farinaceous  articles  of  food  (potatoes, 
oatmeal,  and  sweetmeats)  must  be  eschewed.  Wheat  bread  must  be  partaken 
of  sparingly,  and  in  its  place  gluten  and  bran  bread  or  crusts  of  French  rolls 
should  be  used.  Fish,  lean  meats,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  also  allow- 
able. Alcoholic  beverages  must  be  interdicted.  When  fatly  liver  develops 
in  tuberculous  subjects  the  ingestion  of  futs  and  carbohydraiea  should  he 
restricted. 

Graduated  daily  exercise  to  stimulate  metabolism  and  Turkish  or  I 
baths,  judiciously  used,  are  important  factors  in  the  treatment.     Medici 
the  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  highly  recommended;  sodium  sulphate  (in  d 
4.0 — doses,  taken  on  an  empty  stomach)  and  ammonium  carbonate  (gr.  xv 
to  XXX — 1.0-2.0 — in  twenty-four  hours). 


FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  LIVER 

Pathology. — On  examining  a  liver  that  is  the  seat  of  marked  fatty 
degeneration  the  organ  is  found  smaller  than  normally,  and  the  substance 
is  light  yellow  in  color,  soft,  pliable,  and  easily  torn,  (hi  section  the  relaticw 
between  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  and  the  acini  is  lost,  the  latter  being 
replaced  by  fat-cells  and  oil-droplets.  Scattered  areas  of  pigmentation  may 
be  observed  throughout  the  organ. 

MicToscopically,  the  cells  lose  their  shape  and  become  globular;  the  nuclei 
tend  to  coalesce,  and  finally  disappear,  together  with  the  cell  wall,  giving  rise 
to  compound  globule-cells,  which  do  not  tend  to  coalesce  and  are  stained  black 
by  osmic  acid.  Crystals,  granular  debris,  Lener's  spheres,  cholesterin,  tynsin, 
and  phosphatic  crystals  are  also  found  in  this  form  of  granular  change.    Hia- 
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tologic  differences  are  recognized  at  the  present  day  between  this  disease  and 
acute  yellow  atrophy. 

Etiology. — The  following  are  among  the  recognized  causes  of  the  affec- 
tion :  (a)  The  excessive  use  of  beer  or  alcoholic  liquors.  *  (6)  It  may  be  a  sequence 
of  amyloid  disease,  (c)  Diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  tissues,  oc- 
curring in  phosphorus-,  choloroform-,  or  arsenic-poisoning,  and  in  certain 
wasting  diseases  (carcinoma,  phthisis,  and  chronic  dysentery),  {d)  It  may 
occur  as  a  complication  in  the  grave  anemias,  especially  pernicious  anepiia, 
in  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  the  intoxications,  as  well  as  in  pregnancy. 

Symptoms. — I  feel  convinced  that  partial  or  mild  cases  of  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  liver  present  no  morbid  symptoms  of  diagnostic  import.  Pain, 
jaundice,  and  ascites  may  occur  separately  or  conjointly,  but  form  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  The  severe  forms  are  characterized  by  the  symptoms 
seen  in  phosphorus-poisoning  and  acute  yellow  atrophy,  to  the  discussion  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Complications. — ^The  disease  may  be  complicated  with  fatty  change 
in  the  kidneys.  Under  these  circumstances  the  urine  is  diminished  in  amount, 
of  low  specific  gravity,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  albumin,  fatty  or  oily 
casts,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin,  leucin,  and  tyrosin.  In  marked  cases  there 
b  a  very  feeble  and  irregvlar  cardiac  impidsef  accompanied  by  attacks  of  vertigo 
and  syncope,  the  latter  symptoms  indicating  beginning  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  anasarca  may  occur  as 
complications  of  this  condition. 

The  phsrsical  signs  elicited  by  palpation  and  percussion  show  increasing 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver  as  the  disease  advances. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  chief  diagnostic  points  of  fatty  degeneration  may  be 
summated  thus:  (a)  A  history  of  alcoholism,  of  poisoning  by  drugs  (arsenic, 
phosphorus,  or  chloroform),  or  of  an  acute  infectious  disease  (acute  yellow 
atrophy) ;  (6)  grave  general  symptoms,  as  albuminuria,  edema,  ascites,  cardiac 
failure,  terminating  often  in  acholia  or  cholemia;  (c)  progressive  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  organ.  When  these  occur  conjointly  the  diagnosis  is  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt. 

The  prognosis  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  curability  of  the  cause. 
If  due  to  an  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  the  process,  if  recognized  early,  may 
be  arrested ;  if  associated  with  an  acute  infectious  disease,  the  outlook  is  un- 
promising. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  for  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the 
dietetic,  hygienic,  and  medicirud.  The  same  precautions  regarding  diet  should 
be  observed  as  in  fatty  infiltration.  An  open-air  existence,  short  of  injurious 
exposure,  aided  by  hot  salt-water,  Turkish,  or  Russian  baths,  under  restric- 
tion, is  sure  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  medicinal  treatment  varies  according  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
If  due  to  grave  anemia,  iron  (tinct.  ferri  chlorid.  or  syrup,  ferri  iodid.)  may  be 
given  in  ascending  doses.  Poisoning  by  drugs  that  produce  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  liver  is  to  be  combated  by  their  respective  antidotes.  Gastro-intestinal 
disturbances,  if  coexistent,  demand  appropriate  treatment.  For  the  latter 
Frerichs  recommends  highly  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  (sodium  sulphate  in  dram — 
4.0 — doses  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  and  ammonium  carbonate).  Ascites 
and  cardiac  asthenia,  when  occurring  as  complications,  must  be  met  by  suitable 
measures. 
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ACUTE  PERIHEFATTTIS 
(Pfopneumothorox  Subphrenicui) 

Definition, ^An  inflammation,  either  suppurative  or  fibrinous,  of  Ow 
peritoneal  coverinn  ot  the  liver  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  diuphregni. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  changes  may  consist  in  a  purely  plastic  infiam- 
mation,  the  aeroua  layers  being  thickened,  opaque,  and  covered  with  a  fibrilious 
exudate  leading  to  adhesion.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  infl«in- 
matory  product  is  chiefly  purulent,  and  is  ribboned  by  fibrous  liands  ao  as  lo 
form  circumscribed  areas,  filled  with  pus,  lying  between  the  liver  and  the 
diaphragm;  this  constitutes  the  subphrenic  abscesa.  The  latter  is  found  more 
commonly  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  of  the  suspensorj-  ligament.  It  may 
contain  much  pus  (I  quart — 1  liter — «r  even  more),  which  in  nn»t  cases  is 
mixed  with  air  or  gas  derived  from  the  gastro-intcstinal  canal.  Rarely, 
bilirubin  crystals  are  found,  Itetraying  the  presence  of  bile.  If  the  latter  be 
present  in  large  amount,  the  pus  assumes  an  ocher-yellow  hue. 

Etiology. — The  fihritiou»  eariety  may  result  from  the  direct  extension  ot 
one  or  other  of  the  acute  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  {abscess,  hydatid 
cyst),  from  a  pleurisy  spreading  along  the  lymphatics  In  the  diaphragm,  or 
from  traumatism — particularly  a  blow.  TTie  guppuratite  form  (pyopneu- 
mothorax Siibphrenwu^,  Leyden)  may  be  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former 
but  far  oftener — in  more  than  one-half  of  the  instances — ^it  follows  perforation 
of  a  gastric  ulcer,  and  far  less  commonly  perforation  of  a  duodenal  or  colonic 
ulcer.  Appendicitis  and  penetrating  wounds  are  not  infrequent  causes. 
Perihepatitis  is  a  grave  complicating  event  in  carcinoma  (of  the  stomach, 
esophagus,  and  intestines),  in  lobar  pneumonia,  and  purulent  pleuritis. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  the  actiie  fibrinous  variety  are  either  altogether 
missing  or  too  vague  to  admit  of  correct  interpretation.  Tlie  co-appcu ranee, 
however,  of  severe  /mm,  increased  on  deep  breathing,  and  tnnirrn.-n^  01.  cr  a 
circumscribed  area  either  in  the  right  hypochondrium  or  the  ep'gastrium,  after 
the  action  of  some  known  cause  or  the  occiurence  of  one  of  the  causative 
affections,  is  suggestive  of  this  form  of  the  complaint.  A  friction  aowid  nuy 
at  times  be  heard  below  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammillar^'  or  over  the  e[ri- 
gastrium,  as  in  2  of  my  cases.  It  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  limited  usually  to 
the  end  of  inspiration.     Plastic  pleiu4sy  may,  however,  be  associated. 

In  suppurative  perihepaiiii^  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  screened  by  those 
of  the  special  causative  complaint;  but  in  my  experience,  in  cases  due  to  per- 
foration, the  onset  is  rapid  and  severe  and  is  marked  by  acuie  pain  referred  to  a 
circumscribed  spot  in  the  hepatic  region,  great  tenderness,  rapid,  embarrassed, 
and  painful  respiration  (owing  to  implication  of  the  diaphn^m),  by  votntriiif 
(often  bilious,  though  at  times  hemorrhagic)  or  nausea,  and  by  faint  jamdia 
in  some  cases.  Shortly  the  general  features  of  circumscribed  peritoneal  abscoB 
also  appear — rigors,  irregular  fever,  sweats,  and  progressive  proatratioo  and 
emaciation. 

Phydeal  Signs. — Inspection  discloses  bulging  of  the  right  hypochondrium 
and  often  of  the  epigastrium.  The  same  regions  are  immobile,  but  this  is 
best  appreciated  by  palpation.  Palpable  friction  may  at  times  be  obtained. 
The  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  is  felt  even  as  low  as  the  umbilical  level.  Per- 
cussion  reveals  a  variable  increase  of  hepatic  dulness  upward,  sometima 
touching  the  fourth  rib.  The  upper  level  of  the  fluid  is  movable  on  duuoge 
of  posture,  and  this  is  particularly  striking  if  gas  be  contained  in  the  abscoa; 
the  presence  of  the  latter  also  causes  a  zone  of  tympanitic  resonance  above 
the  dull  area,  while  overlying  the  latter  there  is  the  semitympanitic  area  of  the 
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retracted  lung.  AuscuUatian  reveab  a  fridianrsound  and  an  absence  of  breath 
sounds  and  of  the  vocal  resonance  over  the  dull  and  tympanitic  areas,  while 
the  respiratory  sounds  over  the  displaced  lung  are  bronchovesicular. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Acute  perihepatitis  often  remains  unrecognized 
during  life.  It  may  be  confounded  with  empyema  of  the  right  side,  but  the 
two  conditions  have  different  modes  of  development.  Perihepatitis  is  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  abdominal  symptoms;  empyema  manifests  thoracic 
symptoms — e.  g.,  cough  and  pleuritic  pain.  At  a  later  stage  the  exaggerated 
respiratory  murmur  above  the  dull  area,  the  slighter  cardiac  displacement 
toward  the  left,  and  the  greater  hepatic  displacement  downward  in  sup- 
purative perihepatitb  aid  in  the  differentiation.  The  introduction  of  the  trocar 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  intercostal  space  in  the  midaxillary  line  may  also  be 
helpful,  especially  if  the  exudate  be  found  to  contain  bile-pigment.  Pfuhl*s 
sign — the  more  ready  escape  of  the  fluid  during  inspiration  on  aspiration  of 
abscesses  below  the  diaphragm — may  not  be  without  value.  The  points 
narrated  above  may  likewise  serve  to  separate  pyopneumothorax  from  sup- 
purative perihepatitis  (see  also  Pneumothorax,  p.  569).  To  differentiate  from 
acute  plastic  pleurisy^  Cantlie's  sign,  or  grasping  the  liver  between  the  hands 
and  moving  it  backward  and  forward,  thus  causing  pain  running  up  into 
the  supraclavicular  fossa,  may  be  employed. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — In  the  milder  or  fibrinous  variety  the  outlook 
is  favorable  and  the  course  is  brief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suppurative 
type  due  to  perforation,  if  not  early  brought  under  proper  surgical  treatment, 
often  terminates  unfavorably  by  gradual  asthenia.  Rarely  the  pus  is  resorbed, 
or  it  may  find  an  outlet  through  the  lungs,  abdominal  walls,,  or  other  avenue, 
followed  by  slow  recovery. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  localized  peritonitis.  The  first  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  pus  is  the  signal  for  surgical  interference — evacuation  and 
drainage,  and  Wakar^  favors  the  transpleural  method. 

CHROFaC  PERIHEPATmS 

(Zuckergussleber) 

This  affection  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  perihepatic  fibrous  membrane, 
which  becomes  opaque  and  thickened.  Contraction  of  this  capsule  ensues, 
with  compression  of  the  liver  and  atrophy  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  normal 
organ  (as  in  a  case  reported  by  Rumpf),  and  partial  or  total  occlusion  of  the 
vessel  and  bile-ducts.  These  changes  are  most  marked  in  cases  that  follow 
acute  suppurative  perihepatitis.  Genuine  instances  show  no  hyperplasia  of 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue;  hence  the  condition  is  closely  related  patho- 
logically to  "glissonian  cirrhosis." 

The  main  causes  of  chronic  perihepatitis  are  great  and  protracted  local 
pressure,  as  from  a  corset,  and  certain  occupations.  It  may  represent  a  portion 
of  a  more  general  chronic  inflammation  of  the  serosa?.  I  believe  that  syphilis 
is  the  leading  single  cause,  and  could  discover  no  other  factor  present  in  2 
cases  that  \Helded  to  antisyphilitic  treatment.  A  circumscribed  form  (benign) 
may  occur  from  local  pressure. 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  problematic.  Of  especial  clinical  worth  are 
the  etiolog\',  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region — particularly  in  cases 
due  to  syphilis — absence  of  the  signs  of  stasis  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and 
the  ver>'  protracted  course. 

The  treatment  is  purely  palliative,  apart  from  the  effort  to  remove  the 
special  cause,  whether  this  be  s^-philis,  occupation,  or  other  influential  factor. 

1  Deut9ch.  ZeU.  f.  Chir.,  January,  1912. 
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ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER 

{Hepalic  Abacees;  SuppiiralUv  Hepatitie) 
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Definition. — A  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  in  tlic  hepatic  parencfaynUL 

Pathology. — If  examined  m  silu,  a  liver  that  is  the  seat  of  alMce^s  forma- 
tion 13  usually  found  to  be  symmetrically  enlarged,  and  on  careful  palpatioD 
one  or  more  areas  of  fluctuation  (either  deep  or  superficial,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  abscess)  may  be  detected.  If  single,  its  position  i.i  usually  in 
the  right  lol>e  near  the  convexity  of  the  organ  (70  per  cent,  of  cases).  The 
tissue  surrounding  the  abscess  wall  is  usually  deeply  injected,  the  wall  iiadf 
in  acute  cases  being  poorly  defined,  but  grayish  in  color,  irregular  and  shntMy, 
and  composed  of  necrotic  liver-cells,  pus-corpuscles,  and  often  ameb«f,  la 
chronic  cases  it  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  often  cartilaginous  in  ai^)e«is 
ance. 

The  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  a  liver  abscess  may  exceed  2  or  3  quarts 
(2-3  liters),  and  its  color  varies  from  grayish  white  to  a  creamy,  reddish  brown. 
The  collection  in  some  instances  resembles  he-althy  pus.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
methods  of  infection  and  of  some  of  the  diilerent  varieties  of  hepatic  aixwrsi 
in  the  discussion  of  Dysentery  (see  p.  67). 

Various  odors  are  described,  dependinR  largely  on  the  extent  of  f>acieHa] 
invasion  and  the  degree  of  necrosis.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  in  anicliir  d,v?Mi. 
tery  hepatic  abscess  is  often  single  (involving  more  often  the  right  loiie). 
whereas,  in  general  pyemia,  multiple  abscesses  are  the  rule.  Multiple-  tropical 
abscess,  however,  is  not  uncommon  and  is  indistinguishable  from  those  thai 
are  met  in  temperate  climates  as  the  result  of  infection  via  the  portal  vrin. 

In  these  instances  the  surface  of  the  organ  presents  many  small  yellow 
areas  beneath  the  capsule,  varying  from  5  to  15  mm.  (^-|  inches)  in  diameter. 
Usually  in  such  cases,  too,  the  appearances  of  a  suppurative  pylephlebitis 
present  themselves.  If  thrombi  have  foniied  in  the  portal  tributaries,  tocatixed 
necrotic  areas  are  the  result,  bui  [norc  nfi.-n  tlii>  iiniisiiiri  ufTi^cts  tin-  whole 
portal  system,  the  liver  being  riddled  with  abscesses.  If  the  abscess  is  secondaiy 
to  obstruction  by  gall-stones  or  inspissated  bile,  the  ducts  and  the  ^ll-blaiMff 
are  greatly  distended,  their  walls  and  immediate  vicinity  infiltrated  with 
round  cells,  leading  to  suppurative  pericholangitis  and  invasioD  of  tbe  hepatic 
parenchyma. 

Microscopically,  the  hepatic  cells  are  altered  in  shape  and  devoid  of  nudn; 
they  undergo  rapid  degeneration.  A  round-celled  infiltration  occurs  about  the 
blood-vessels,  their  walls  being  filled  with  small  emboli  containing  innumerable 
staphylococci  and  streptococci.  As  the  suppurative  process  continues,  lique- 
faction-necrosis occurs,  resulting  in  complete  destruction  of  the  hepatic  pa- 
renchyma. 

Etiology. — Idiopathic  abscess  of  the  liver  is  rare  even  in  tropical  climates. 
The  affection,  when  apparently  excited  by  mechanical  causes,  as  traumattam 
or  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  is  invariably  a  micro-organismal  affection,  and 
the  principal  germs  are  streptococci,  staphylococci,  and  the  Amoeba  kittofytiea. 
Elliott'  believes  the  latter  to  be  the  primal  cause  in  at  least  80  per  cent  of  tbe 
cases. 

Gastric  ulcers,  typhoid  fever,  or  appendicitis  may  be  followed  by  a  purulent 
portal  pylephlebitis,  resulting  in  abscess  formation.  On  analyzing  500  cues 
of  suppurative  hepatitis  Kelscb  found  that  in  85  cases  in  100  the  disease  was 
associated  with  dysentery.  Manson  records  a  total  of  3680  autopsies  made  oo 
dysenteric  patients  in  tropical  countries,  and  of  these,  21  per  cenL  showed 
abscess  of  the  liver.  Among  Europeans  in  tropical  climates  tbe  genoal  avef> 
>  Southern  Med.  Jour.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  December,  1915. 
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age  is  12  per  cent.  In  general  pyemic  processes  or  in  bone  suppurations  of 
long  standing  infection  of  the  liver  occurs.  Suppurating  wounds  of  the 
head  may  be  followed  by  abscess  of  the  liver.  Among  other  causes  may  be 
mentioned  foreign  bodies  traveling  up  the  ducts,  as  parasites,  round-worms, 
liver-flukes;  also,  more  rarely,  suppuroperf oration  by  mechanical  irritants 
(needles,  pins,  fish-bones,  and  the  like),  and  suppuration  occurring  in  the  course 
of  a  hydatid  cyst.  Leick  has  tabulated  19  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  caused  by 
the  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  Among  other  factors  are:  Age  (adult  life),  male  sex, 
alcoholism,  and  malaria. 

The  manner  of  infection  is  variable;  it  may  be  (a)  through  the  portal  vein 
(most  commonly);  (6)  through  the  bile-ducts,  and  (c)  the  metastasis  may  take 
place  through  the  blood  (hepatic  artery),  {d)  Exceptionally  infection  may 
occur  via  the  lymph-channels. 

Symptoms  of  Solitary  Abscess. — In  a  typical  case  of  hepatic  abscess 
the  most  prominent  symptoms  are:  hectic  temperature^  pain,  tenderness,  and 
enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  often  slight  jaundice,  although  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  absent  during  its  development.  The 
multiple  abscesses  occurring  in  pyemic  conditions,  which  are  frequently  diag- 
nosed when  in  view  upon  the  postmortem  table,  form  an  instance  of  this.  The 
present  description,  however,  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  large,  solitary  abscess. 

To  facilitate  the  subject  I  shall  consider  the  more  important  symptoms 
seriatim:  Pain  is  circumscribed  to  the  hepatic  region,  and  radiates  to  the  right 
shoulder  in  conjunction  with  the  other  symptoms  and  physical  signs;  it  is 
very  characteristic,  although  not  pathognomonic  of  hepatic  abscess.  In 
the  earlier  stages  this  symptom  is  not  pronounced  unless  the  abscess  or  abscesses 
lie  superficially.  It  is  usually  of  a  dull,  boring  character,  differing  in  severity 
with  the  patient's  p)osition;  it  is  usually  aggravated  by  pressure  over  the  costal 
margin  and  by  lying  on  the  left  side,  this  tending  to  drag  the  liver  by  its 
own  weight  from  its  normal  position.  Luschka  explains  the  radiation  of  pain 
to  the  right  shoulder  by  stating  that  filaments  of  the  phrenic  nerves  that  dis- 
tribute themselves  in  the  suspensory  ligament  and  Glisson's  capsule  are  irritated. 
The  phrenic  arises  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  and  as 
the  fourth  supplies  sensation  to  the  right  shoulder,  the  impression  is  thus  trans- 
mitted through  the  central  nervous  system. 

In  acute  cases  accompanied  by  rapid  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissues 
the  temperature  usually  rises  rapidly,  reaching  103°  or  104°  F.  (39.4°-40°  C.) 
in  the  course  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  Its  course,  however, 
is  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  it  may  be  hectic  in  character;  just  as  often 
it  resembles  a  tertian  or  quartan  intermittent  or  a  remittent  malarial  fever. 
Rigors  or  decided  chills  frequently  accompany  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  dur- 
ing the  decline  profuse  sweatings  may  take  place.  In  chronic  abscess  of  the 
liver  pyrexia  may  be  entirely  absent.  Less  commonly  the  temperature  may 
remain  continuously  high,  with  slight  morning  remissions.  The  pulse  is  usually 
rapid  in  proportion  to  the  temperature. 

The  physdcal  signs  in  a  case  of  hepatic  abscess  are  always  present  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  are  often  pathognomonic. 

Inspection  may  reveal  nothing  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease, 
although  if  there  be  intense  congestion  involving  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
right  lobe,  bulging  of  the  ribs  on  that  side  will  occur,  with  a  marked  prominence 
in  the  hypochondriac  region  extending  three  or  more  fingerbreadths  below 
the  costal  margin. 

Palpaii&n  confirms  inspection  and  reveals  tenderness  on  pressure  below 
the  costal  margin  in  the  mammary  line.  The  liver,  if  projecting  below  the  edge 
of  the  ribs,  is  usually  enlarged  uniformly  unless  the  abscess  involves  the  sur- 
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IImc  of  Ae  aMPB-  As  Ae  appa  right  lobe  b  more  often  tnvoUTd.  the  b- 
CRMK  in  dMUHCtcr  it  wwafd,  ttu  rendering  palpation  negative.  In  nre 
faMnwei  tfc«  abHiB  gnm  nw  to  fluctuatipn  on  piUpation,  and  a  frictkn 
tHmatm  M  As  iiuiliw  be  aten^. 

Dill  ■MJIW  TTm  VCB  af  kpatic  dulness  maj-  be  increased  unifonnly, 
bat  it  iiWaijrBHMtBadtodiinnid  and  to  the  right  (fifth  rib),  and  posteriorif 
toAelndof  Aean^of  AeM^Mila.  This  high  position  of  the  upper  boun- 
doj  of  doblMi  irinck  itattB  ablMt  die  nippIe-Iine  senes  to  differentiate  abscne 
bem  oAer  ■ftctioBi  of  tke  fivs;  ia  which  the  enlargement  extends  in  ■  down- 

OttiK  fliMftMH. — ^Tlie  ^m  h  pale  and  shows  slight  icterus,  the  eonjiue- 
Imp  bODOR  often  Ule  Btuned}  ililll  i  jawidice,  however,  is  rare.  Progressit'e 
loai  of  flesh  Mid  sbcngth,  iridt  gogfro-inleglitia!  dlaturbance  (ftdness  in  the 
•lligutriiiiii,  flktnlcnee,  watcr-bmh,  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting),  an 
eoBunon  qii^rtooiB  st  the  onaet.  The  bmeeU  are  variable,  and  constipation 
tMully  altenmtes  witb  (UmiIh*,  Ae  stools  in  some  oases  containing  the  AmiriM 
toU.  AtaUt  mur  devdc^  Cnm  IKssure  on  the  inferior  vena  csvte.  but  such 
outs  an  me.  llie  «lllani  may  imdergo  active  hyperplasia  in  acute  abscess 
PiibMmary  lymfkma  (severe  cough,  characteristic  reddish-brown 
aemMing  auraovy  Moee,  bronchovesicular  breathing,  r&lrs)  are 
mly  pRsnit;  thqr  are  doe  to  compression  of  the  base  of  the  lung  by  the 
■beoeSB  pnesing  Vpaa  Ae  cCu^Uagin.  In  fatal  cases  certain  nertonu  irymplom 
(faatXmag  defiraun,  ftiphawigiai  aubsultus  tendinum,  stupor,  coma)  make 
thrir  ^ipeMiaiMe.    A  marked  tmikocytotu  is  generally  present. 

ComfrtiOlUonS  and  Sequeke.~The  absce^  may  perfomte  into  the 
I^enral  cavity  Qiyothwax),  bcWMbi,  lungs,  intestinal  tract,  stomadi,  pericar- 
<biim,  peritcmeu  cavity,  or  eztanaQy  through  the  abdominal  wall,  giving  rise 
to  various  symptoms.  If  rapture  occui%  into  the  intestinal  tract,  suddeo 
diarriiea,  wiA  the  discharge  of- large  quantities  of  pus,  lakt-ii  pluo.'.  If  the 
rapture  is  into  the  lung,  the  physical  signs  will  reveal  the  sudden  dev^pment 
of  weak,  tubular  breathing  over  the  base,  with  increased  tactile  fremitus  and 
percussion  dulness,  together  with  the  occurrence  of  profuse  and  typical  expec- 
toration. Reese,  Lafleur,  and  Boston  found  the  Amaba  eoli  in  the  bronchial 
discbarge.  Rupture  into  the  abdomintd  cavity  gives  rise  to  the  devdop' 
ment  of  a  fatal  peritonitis.    Cerebral  abscess  may  occur. 

Diagnosis. — The  clinical  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess  are  of  diognoatic 
importance  only  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  siiAe  the  pain,  fever,  enlarge- 
ment, and  even  hectic  symptoms  occur  singly  in  other  conditions  unaccom- 
panied by  suppuration.  The  principal  points  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  affection  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Residence  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  previous  existence  of  typhoid  or  dysenteric  ulceration  (or  other  gaatitt- 
intestinal  inflammation),  the  characteristic  expectoration,  enlevement  of  the 
liver,  with  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  in  some  instances  fluctuation 
on  palpation.  Pain  in  the  liver,  often  radiating  to  the  shoulder  if  tite  patient 
be  shaken,  is  a  certain  sign  (Malbot).  Roentgenography  shows  the  ri^t 
leaflet  of  the  diaphragm  to  be  displaced  upward  and  unaffected  by  respiTS- 
tion.  Lastly,  exploratory  aspiration  with  a  medium-sised  needle  is  to  be 
resorted  to  in  dubious  cases ;  it  may  reveal  pus-corpuscles,  hepatic  cells,  sta|^- 
lococci  and  streptococci,  the  amebR,  and  bile-pigment,  which  when  found  are 
pathognomonic;  if  the  abscess  be  secondary  to  an  echinococcus  Cyst,  the 
presence  of  booklets  will  be  detected.  The  patient  should  be  aoestbetised, 
■Bce  the  puncture  may  have  to  be  repeated. 

XHfterential  Diacnosla. — Hepatic  abscess  may  be  misdiagnosed  for  em- 
mirma,  suppurative  pylepfdebiiia,  malarial  Seeer,  and  hepatic  caictdi. 
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In  empyema  there  may  be  the  history  of  a  perforating  wound  of  the  chest, 
the  rupture  of  a  bronchiectatic  or  tuberculous  cavity,  or  the  pre-existence  of  a 
serofibrinous  pleurisy;  whereas  hepatic  abscess  may  be  preceded  by  an  attack 
of  amebic  dysentery,  intestinal  ulceration  from  other  forms  of  infection,  im- 
pacted gall-stones,  traumatism,  or  a  pyemic  process.  In  both  there  may  be 
the  occurrence  of  hectic  temperature,  with  chills  and  sweating;  but  in  em- 
pyema cough  and  dyspnea  are  prominent,  and,  if  the  pleural  cavity  com- 
municates with  a  bronchus,  profuse  mucopurulent  expectoration  containing 
pus-cells,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  and  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  observed. 
Rarely  an  abscess  of  the  liver  penetrates  the  diaphragm  and  is  expectorated. 
The  recognition  of  hepatic  abscess  under  these  circumstances  is  to  be  based 
mainly  upon  clear  previous  evidence  of  the  affection,  and  copious,  blood-tinted, 
purulent  expectoration.  The  detection  of  the  Amoeba  colt  in  the  sputum  alone 
would  set  the  diagnosis  at  rest.  The  contents  of  hepatic  abscess  obtained  by 
aspiration  consist  of  the  micro-organisms  of  suppuration,  broken-down  liver- 
cells,  bile-pigment,  and  in  some  cases  the  Amwba  coK,  Inspection  in  empyema 
reveab  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  on  the  side  implicated,  and  there  is 
movable  percussion  flatness  over  the  base  of  the  chest,  rising  posteriorly. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  lung  is  slightly  displaced  upward, 
being  often  bound  to  the  diaphragm  by  adhesions;  and  the  upper  boundary 
of  dulness  is  lower,  particularly  in  front,  and  is  immovable. 

Suppurative  Pylephlebitis, — In  hepatic  abscess  there  are  present  certain 
physical  signs  (swelling,  fluctuation),  and  a  history  of  amebic  dysentery  rather 
than  of  appendicitis,  as  in  suppurative  pylephlebitis. 


Hepatic  Abscess 

History  of  traumatism,  dysenteiy,  intes- 
tinal ulceration,  or  residence  m  tropi- 
<xA  countries. 

Hectic  character  of  the  temperature — 
high  every  evening  and  low  every 
morning;  irregular  chills,  followed  by 
fevers  and  sweatings. 

An  irregular,  fluctuating  tumor  or  multi- 
ple nodules  in  the  liverj  no  splenic  en- 

with  or 
exia. 


lancement;  rapid  emaciation, 
wiUiout  jaundice,  but  no  each 


Blood  shows  simple  anemia  and  leuko- 
cytosis, and  in  marked  cases  disinte- 
gration of  red  blood-cells. 

Abscess  contents  show  the  staphylococci, 
streptococci,  amebs,  or  BacUlua  coli 
eommuniat  and  pus. 

Quinin  is  resisted. 


Malaria 

History  of  previous  attacks.  Residence 
in  warm,  damp  climates  among  the 
lowlands. 

Regularly  recurrent  rise  of  the  tempera- 
ture (intermittent  or  remittent,  quotid- 
ian, tertian,  quartan,  or  septinarian), 
followed  by  profuse  sweatmg;  chills 
more  often  m  morning. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged;  also  there  is  a 
yellowish-brown  coloration  of  the  skin, 
more  or  less  marked;  and,  in  long- 
standing cases,  the  occurrence  of  ca- 
chexia. 

The  presence  of  the  hematosoa  of  Laveran 
and  free  pigment  in  the  blood;  usually  a 
leukopenia. 

Absent. 


Quinin  acts  as  a  specific. 


Impacted  Calculi. — In  this  condition  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  are  often  first 
noticed,  followed  by  jaundice,  and,  if  impaction  he  not  absolute,  by  the  oc- 
currence of  stones  in  the  feces.  In  abscess  the  pain  is  not  paroxysmal,  but 
dull  and  boring  in  character,  increasing  in  severity  as  the  disease  progresses. 
In  chronic  impaction,  jaundice,  dull  pain  over  the  hepatic  area,  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder  (which  in  some  instances  may  be  palpated),  and  clay-colored 
feces  constitute  the  principal  symptoms.  There  occurs  also  an  intermittent 
fever  as  in  hepatic  abscess,  but  it  is  occasional — i.  e,,  the  febrile  paroxysms 
recur  at  longer  intervals.  Again,  the  course  of  intermittent  hepatic  fever 
associated  with  biliary  calculi  is  much  more  chronic  than  the  fever-stage 
of  suppurative  hepatitis.    On  the  other  hand,  in  abscess  of  the  liver  jaundice 
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is  comparatively  rare,  and,  unless  the  abscess  rupture  into  the  jtastrtMoteslii 
tract,  the  stools  show  nothing  abnormal,     in  some  instances  biliar>'  sb> 
may  follow  impacted  calculi,  and  it  is  always  a  secondary  affection. 

Among  the  other  li\'cr  conditions  that  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  hepatic 
abscess  may  be  mentioneti  earcinonta,  hyprrlrophie  rirr&w(>,  kydaliH  ryM, 
and  pancrtaiic  cysf,  the  differential  diagnosis  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  UDiler 
these  diseases. 

The  prognosis  of  hepatic  abscess  is  unfa\orabIe.  the  diaeaac  gcoenDy 
progressing  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  Prompt  evacuation  trf  the  ahteem 
when  its  location  can  be  detected,  however,  may  l)c  successfully  perfonned. 
The  mortality  ranges  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  In  rare  cases  the  walk  of  the 
abscess  become  calcified  and  the  diseaae  remains  latent.  The  .single  largr 
abscess  that  most  often  follows  dysenterj'  offers  the  best  opportunitj'  for  sur- 
gical measures. 

Treatment. — Barring  operation,  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  liver  i> 
purely  symptomatic.  The  temperature  often  responds  to  rt-|H-«teil  spuiiginp 
with  cool  water  (65°  F.— 18.3°  C),  For  pain,  mustard -poultices,  the  tur- 
pentine stupe,  or  hot  fomentations  over  tlie  hepatic  area,  in  conjunrtioo  with 
full  internal  doses  of  opium,  prove  beneficial.  Full  and  free  stimulation  ami 
the  free  exhibition  of  quinin  as  soon  as  the  condition  is  detected  provts  sup- 
portive and  controls,  in  a  measure,  the  pyemic  process.  L.  Rodger*  bolda 
that  90  per  cent,  of  amebic  abscesses  of  the  liver  can  l>e  prevented  by  large 
doses  of  ipecac  (gr.  jtxx  to  Ix — 2.0-4.0 — daily,  in  freshly  made  pills).  If  the 
abscess  be  single  and  localized,  prompt  evacuation  should  be  resorted  to- 
Emetin  should  be  used  as  a  regular  postoperative  measure  (Elliott).  Patienii 
who  have  been  thus  cured  should  not  return  to  a  climate  in  which  tropical 
dysentery  occurs,  since,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Marshall,  recurrence  niay 
take  place. 


ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY 

(Malijpiant  Jaundice;  letenu  Grana) 

Definition. — An  acute  and  probably  infectious  disease  (rare),  diaractcr- 
ized  by  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  by  a  diminutioo 
in  the  size  of  the  organ;  also  by  jaundice,  hemorrhage,  and  grave  cerebral 
phenomena. 

Pathology. — MarrofcopKidly,  m  &  case  of  acute  yellow  atrop^  the  liver 
is  seen  to  be  much  reduced  in  size,  weighing  but  15  or  20  ounces  (450.0-600.0), 
instead  of  its  normal  weight  (50  oz. — 1.6  kgms.).  The  capsule  is  shriveled 
and  the  organ  is  of  a  pulpy  consistence,  and  changed  in  q>pearaDce  fnon  a 
mahogany-brown  to  a  grayish-yellow  hue.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  primarily 
enlarged.  The  cut  section  often  presents  areas  of  red  and  ydlow  discoloratioa, 
the  so-called  "red  atrophy"  and  "yellow  atrophy,"  the  former  being  a  later 
stage  of  the  latter.  The  red  appearance  is  due  to  an  excess  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  with  free  pigment  that  has  been  liberated  by  destruction  of  the  red 
blood-cells.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  destruction  or  necrosis  of  the 
hepatic  cells,  the  primary  change  being  a  "necrosis  of  the  terminal  hepatic 
veins"  (Eraser).  The  nuclei  have  disappeared,  and  the  cell  wall  contains  a 
number  of  fat-globules  of  various  sizes  containing  free  pigment.  Id  advanced 
cases,  accompanied  by  total  disintegration  of  the  cells,  fat-droplets,  granular 
debris,  cholesterin  plates,  leucin  spheres,  tyrosin  needles  (first  discovered 
by  Frerichs,  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the  blood-vessels),  and  oystab  ot  biUnilMn 
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may  be  found.  Findlay^  found  the  fibrous  tissue  to  be  increased  and  in  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules  attempts  at  regeneration  (proliferation  of  the  hepatic 
cells).    The  common  duct  is  patulous. 

In  well-marked  cases  both  the  heart  and  kidneys  show  evidences  of  fatty 
degeneration.  The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged  from  active  congestion,  giving 
rise  to  the  so-called  "acute  splenic  tumor."  The  splenic  substance  is  soft 
and  easily  torn.  The  skin  and  mucous  membranes  may  be  the  seat  of  numerous 
ecchymoses,  and  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities  is  frequently  noted.  The  blood 
b  dark  and  fluid  (disintegrated). 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  are  both  primary  and 
secondary.  Primary  or  idiopathic  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  rare  and  its  etiology 
as  yet  unsettled.  Among  the  secondary  predisposing  causes  are  age  (being 
most  common  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years),  female  sex,  mental  worry, 
nervous  shock,  syphilis,  chloroform  anesthesia,  trauma,  and  certain  acute 
fevers  (puerperal  fever,  typhoid,  septicemia,  malaria).  The  influence  of  preg- 
nancy is  noteworthy  (30  per  cent,  of  all  cases).  Acute  phosphorus-poisoning 
sometimes  presents  changes  resembling  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.  The 
disease  rarely  accompanies  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  may  follow  a  debauch. 
Rarely  an  endemic  form  is  assumed,  but  the  exciting  cause  is  thus  far  unknown. 
The  disease  is  probably  micro-organismal  or  toxic  in  nature,  and  although 
various  germs  have  been  discovered,  their  claim  to  specificity  has  not  been 
established. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  graver  symptoms  of  the  later  stage 
alone  being  pathognomonic.  The  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by  headache^ 
mcUaisc,  anorexia,  nausea,  and  txymiting,  moderate  fever,  and  after  a  few  days 
jaundice  appears.  Physical  examination  at  this  time  shows  the  area  of  hepatic 
dulness  to  be  normal  or  only  slightly  increased.  After  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks  (during  which  the  typical  features  of  catarrhal 
jaundice  have  been  present)  grave  nervous  and  cerebral  symptoms  present  them- 
selves, as  restlessness  and  violent  headache,  followed  by  delirium,  which  often 
becomes  maniacal.  Convulsions  then  appear,  and  are  succeeded  by  stupor 
and  coma,  the  latter  occurring  usually  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  onset 
of  the  period  of  cerebral  excitement.  Often  coarse  tremors  are  noticed  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  with  the  onset  of  the  second  stage  the  jaundice  usually 
deepens. 

The  temperature  often  remains  normal  until  just  before  death,  when  it 
may  rise  1  or  2  degrees.  The  ptdse  is  much  diminished  both  in  volume  and 
tension,  and  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  The  tongue  at  the  on- 
set is  covered  with  a  light  coating,  most  marked  on  the  dorsum  and  tip.  I^ter 
it  changes  to  a  thick  yellow  color  and  becomes  dry  and  fissured,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  typhoid  state.  Vomiting  appears  usually  during  the  premonitory 
stage  and  often  becomes  intense;  the  vomit  consists  at  first  simply  of  the  gastric 
contents,  which  later  in  the  disease  becomes  mixed  with  blood  (hematemesis). 
Hemorrhages  also  occur  into  the  skin  (ecchymoses)  and  from  the  mucous 
membranes,  giving  rise  to  epistaxis,  hematuria,  melena,  hemoptysis,  and 
menorrhagia.     Constipation  with  clay-colored  stools  is  common. 

The  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  often  scanty  in  amount,  high  colored, 
and  shows  an  increase  in  specific  gravity  (1028  to  1032).  The  urea  is  greatly 
diminished,  but  bile-pigments  and  albumin,  tube-casts,  leucin  and  tyrosin 
are  found  both  on  chemical  and  microscopic  examination.  The  latter  can 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  allowing  a  drop  of  the  urine  to  evaporate  on  a  cover- 
glass  and  examining  under  the  microscope.    Tyrosin  crystak  are  deposited 
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in  die  fonn  of  sheaves  and  rosettes,  leucin  as  globular  masses.  ThMie  hoiSm 
tm  not  OHistaiitly  [resent.  Thus,  out  of  34  cases  collected  by  Thierfelds, 
in  wiiidi  tbe  urine  was  examiDed  in  this  relation,  "in  7  the  result  was  negutiTr; 
ID  17  both  wen  found;  in  S  t.^-rosin  only;  in  7  leucin  only."  Among  oUxr 
products  found  in  the  urine  worthy  of  mention  are  creatiitin,  lactic  and  mioh 
HK^  acids,  and  other  bodiee  belonging  to  the  fatty  acid  series. 

Tbe  pk^risal  ligni  teveal  tenderness  over  the  hepatic  region,  often  amount 
ing  to  actual  pain.  During  the  second  stage,  in  extreme  cases,  tbe  edges  of 
tbe  organ  cannot  be  palpatec^  under  the  costal  margin.  Percussion,  moreover, 
sbows  a  great  ditninutitMi  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  the  area  of  dulnoss  in  a  case 
noorded  oy  Hariey  extaulin^:  over  but  1  inch  (2.5  cm.)  in  the  mammarj-  lUe 
and  1}  indMB  0.1  cm.),  measured  perpendicularly,  in  the  midaxillary  line. 

^te  left  lobe  is  (rften  the  first  to  show  physical  signs  of  atrophy,  percusaiM 
^ving  tfnqwny  instead  of  flatness  in  the  upper  epigastric  region.  As  ifae 
atnqwy  ocmtinuee  the  tympany  extends  below  the  seventh  rib  from  above  and 
advaiKM  i^nrard  from  the  costal  margin,  leaving  but  a  small  circumscribed 
area  ol  hepatic  duhiesB.  "nt  atrophy  is  usually  progressive  until  death  occun, 
altbous^  lavocaUe  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  hver  increased  in 
sixe  pcfceptiUy  during  recovery. 

CliaCnodS. — ^^le  qnnptoms  occurring  during  the  second  stage  of  thr 
disease  are  usually  bd  diaracteristic  as  to  leave  little  doubt  concerning  th« 
diagnosis.  Hie  occurrence  of  gradually  increasing  Jaundice  with  vomiting. 
■rave  ddirinm,  bemorrfaages,  the  presence  of  an  immense  amount  of  bile,  with 
leudn  and  ^rroun,  in  the  urine,  and  greatly  diminished  size  of  the  liver,  nil 
ocuntane  to  form  a  'tjrfHc^  symptom-complex.  Unfortunately,  leucin  and 
^rrosin  are  also  found  in  the  urine  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  and  rnrdy 
In  sevfR  acute  infectioDs. 

INflWratlal  WM^BOabL—CalarTkat  jaundice  may  be  confused  with  the  eaHy 
stages,  but  a  smaD,  tender  liver  and  pregnancy,  together  with  careful  studio 
of  the  uiine  (acid  intoxication),  should  awaken  atmag  sunfiaoa.  In  ifp^r- 
trophic  drrhosU  the  onset  is  gradual.  There  is  generally  a  negative  histoiy; 
and  an  examination  of  tbe  urine  fails  to  reveal  leudn  and  tyrosin;  fever  is 
rarely  present  in  cirrhosis,  and  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  area  of 
hepatic  dulness. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  phogpharus-pMsoniiig 
is  given  under  the  latter  condition  (ride  infra,  p.  868). 

The  prognosis  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  since  every  case  of  true  ydlow 
atrophy  is  associated  with  a  destruction  of  liver  celb  that  is  accompamed  by 
acute  toxemia. 

Treatment.— As  yet  no  specific  treatment  has  been  discovered,  aB 
remedies  used  being  directed  to  the  relief  of  symptomatic  indications.  Tbe 
gastro-intestinal  system  should  be  relieved  at  the  onset  by  divided  doses  of 
calomel.  For  the  vomiting,  cracked  ice,  with  1-minim  (0.065)  doses  of  tbe 
wine  of  ipecac  repeated  every  half-hour,  or  divided  doses  of  opium,  may  be 
given.  Marked  nervous  phenomena  with  delirium  I  have  seen  controlled 
by  cool  baths  and  the  ice-cap,  together  with  camphor,  chloral,  or  otha  anti- 
spasmodics used  internally.  The  pregnant  woman  who  develops  acid  intoxica- 
tion and  jaundice  demands  appropriate  treatment  for  these  conditions.  Free 
stimulation  should  be  begun  early  and  persisted  in  throu^iout  tbe  course  of 
the  disease. 
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THE  LIVER  m  PHOSPHORUS-POISONING 

Following  the  ingestion  of  a  dose  of  phosphorus  varying  from  gr.  f  to  gr.  1 
(0.0008-0.065)  symptoms  of  poisoning  manifest  themselves  (Taylor,  Wormley) 
as  follows: 

After  a  period  of  time  varying  from  three  to  twelve  hours  a  sense  of  wretched- 
ness, nausea,  abdominal  pain  (not  intense),  and,  often,  vomiting  occur.  The 
vomihis  consists  of  the  gastric  contents,  with  bile,  and  during  the  first  few  hours 
it  may  contain  phosphorus,  which  gives  it  a  luminous  appearance  in  the 
dark. 

After  the  second  or  third  day  the  vomiting  usually  ceases  with  the  appear- 
ance of  jaundice,  which  may  become  intense  as  the  process  continues.  Later 
in  the  course  of  the  case  emesis  recommences,  the  vomita  consisting  of  altered 
blood,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  "black  vomit."  At  this  stage  nervovs  symp- 
toms usually  manifest  themselves  (headache,  insomnia,  vertigo,  and  delirium, 
with  convulsions  and  coma  in  fatal  cases),  death  closing  the  scene  usually  in 
from  fhirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  bowels  are  constipated,  although  attacks  of  diarrhea  may  supervene, 
and  the  evacuations  are  in  some  instances  phosphorescent. 

Fever  is  irregular  and  usually  is  not  marked,  the  temperature  swinging  from 
©9**  to  101°  F.  (37.2**-38.3**  C).  In  fatal  cases  the  temperature  may  become 
subnormal  just  before  death. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  contains  bile,  bile-acids, 
albumin,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  in  rare  cases  leucin  and  tyrosin  (Wood).  Renal 
epithelium  and  free  fat-globules  have  also  been  found.  When  occurring  in 
pregnant  women,  abortion  or  miscarriage  invariably  follows. 

Physical  examination  reveals  a  liver  uniformly  enlarged  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure.    In  protracted  cases  atrophy  of  the  organ  may  rarely  occur. 

Etiology. — ^The  most  common  causes  are:  (a)  Occupation,  workers  in 
match  factories  being  the  most  frequent  sufferers;  (6)  the  accidental  swallowing 
of  phosphorus  {e,  g.,  rat-poison,  friction-match  heads). 

Pathology. — On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  in  a  case  of  phosphorus- 
poisoning  the  liver  is  seen  to  extend  below  the  costal  margin,  its  surface  being 
lighter  in  color  than  normal  and  mottled  in  appearance,  and  its  substance 
softer  in  consistence  and  friable. 

The  cut  section  presents  marked  evidences  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  acini 
being  lighter  in  color  than  the  interlobular  tissue.  Portions  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma  are  deeply  bile-stained,  and  on  scraping  the  cut  surface  bile- 
and  fat-globules  will  be  found  on  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  gall-bladder 
may  be  either  full  or  empty.  Microscopically,  disintegrated  liver-cells,  fat- 
globules,  granular  d^ris,  biliary  coloring-mater,  leucin  spheres,  cholesterin 
plates,  and  tyrosin  needles  are  noted. 

The  gastric  mucosa  is  found  thickened,  opaque,  and  yellowish-white  in  ap- 
pearance, due,  as  pointed  out  by  Virchow,  to  a  universal  gastro-adenitis,  and 
not  to  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  Ulcerative  or  erosive  gastritis  is  very 
rare  in  phosphorus-poisoning. 

The  kidneys  may  show  beginning  atrophy,  the  epithelium  in  the  cortices 
undergoing  granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  with  final  destruction  of  the  cells. 

The  blood  is  dark,  fluid,  and  not  easily  coagulable.  Concato  found  that 
during  life  the  white  corpuscles  are  increased  in  number,  and  that  the  red  are 
changed  in  shape  and  smaller  than  normal  (Wood).  Petechiae  and  ecchymoses 
frequently  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  is  always  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  often  impossible.    The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  apt  to  become 
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confounded  is  acvle  yellote  atrophy  of  the  liver.     The  differential  points  maj-  be 
summated  as  follows: 

Acute  PaoePBORDs-poisoNtNo  Acotb  Yta.LOw  Atropbt 

There  is  a  history  of  uccidental  iDgeHtion  There  may  be  an  endemic  history. 

or    poisoD    (friction-match    heads,    rat- 
poison)  or  occupation. 

The    onset    is    sudden;    violent    nausea,  A  xlow  onset — miJaise.  slight  fever,  wilh 

vomiting,  and  pain  over  the  region  of  nausea  and  vomiting;  jaundioe  b  >  bN 

the    Uver.      Jaundice    appears    on    the  (pnning  symptom. 

second  or  third  day. 

Nervous   symptoms    appear   iaW.    in   the  Nervous    symptoms    may    ^pear   mi);, 

diHease — always  preceded  by  jaundice.  even  before  the  occurrence  o(  jaundioe. 

The  vomit  and  stools  elto  phoHphorescent.  Black    vomit   occurs    early   and    prtmtt» 

Black  vomit  precedes  death.  througiiout. 

Temporary  arrest  of  symptoms  between  ProRressive  march  of  symptoms  with  no 

of  jaundice   and  black  remission. 

the  urine.  Leucin   and   tyroiiin   i 


Prognosis  and  Duration.^The  prognosis  in  pbosphorus^misoiiinf 
is  bad,  as  small  a  dose  as  gr.  J  (O.OOS)  of  white  phosphorus  hsxnng  caused 
death  (Worniley).  The  duration  is  usually  from  one  to  sis  days,  althouf^ 
the  symptoms  have  been  known  to  persist  for  twelve  days  before  death.  In 
violent  cases  the  end  may  come  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Treatment. ^The  initial  plan  of  treatment  is  by  causing  emesis  to  free 
the  system  of  the  poison  that  still  remains  undigested.  For  this  purpose  copp«j 
sulphate  (gr.  x— 0.6)  in  divided  doses  (gr.  ij  or  iij — 0.13-0.2 — every  tnt 
minutes)  should  be  given  until  free  vomiting  occurs.  As  copper  sulphate  iv 
a  chemical  antidote,  forming  with  phosphorus  black  copper  phosphid.  it  should 
be  continued  in  less  frequently  repeated  doses  (gr.  ij^fl.13 — every  balf-Imur) 
and  jjiiardcd  by  morphin  to  prevent  vomiiin^'.  If  ci]i<'iir>  by  ih-'  iiniurl]  f.-ii) 
to  afford  relief,  apomorphin  muriate  (gr.  { — 0.013),  hypodennic^y,  may  be 
resorted  to.  The  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  should  be  f<Jlowed  by  the 
administration  of  the  French  oil  of  turpentine.  Wood  recommends  that  1 
part  be  given  to  every  y^  part  of  the  poison  ingested.  Ordinary  turpentine 
is  useless,  but  combined  with  mucilage  of  acacia,  2  fluidrama  (8.0)  of  Prendi 
oil  of  turpentine  may  be  given  every  fifteen  minutes  until  1  ounce  (30.0)  has 
been  taken. 

Alkalies  (magnesia)  have  been  given,  but  are  practically  valueless.  Pr« 
purgation  should  be  effected  if  possible  by  Rochelle  salts  or  magnesium  citrate. 
Demulcent  oils  are  never  allowable,  as  they  dissolve  the  phosphorus  and  boU 
it  in  solution.  After  absorption  of  the  poison  and  degeneration  of  the  tissues 
have  taken  place  all  known  remedies  are  futile. 


CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER 

(ScUtobU  of  Che  lAver;  Nutmeg  Liver;  Gin-drinker't  Lwtr;  InltrMtuii  HepatUit) 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  characterized,  pathoIogicaUy, 
by  an  excess  of  connective  tissue.  It  presents  various  biliary,  gaatro-intestiDal, 
circulatory,  and  cerebral  symptoms. 

Pathology. — There  are  three  pathologic  varieties:  (o)  Portal  xiiTbasis, 
or  "gin-drinker's  liver";  (b)  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  and  (c)  biliary  dirltoais. 
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(a)  Portal  Cirrhosis  (Laennec's,  atrophic,  or  alcoholic  cirrhosis)  is  the  most 
common  form,  at  least  in  the  earliest  stages,  as  FoxwelFs  studies  teach;  the 
alcoholic  (indurative)  liver  is  more  commonly  enlarged  than  decreased  in  size. 
Morse  examined  the  records  of  37  cases  of  cirrhosis,  and  found  that  among  these 
there  were  13  instances  of  enlarged  liver,  11  of  normal  size,  and  12  smaller  than 
normal.  In  typical  examples  the  capsule  is  thickened,  the  organ  greatly  re- 
duced in  size,  hard,  granular,  and  much  altered  in  shape.  On  section  (which 
resists  the  cutting-knife)  the  surface  presents  grayish-white  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  yellowish  areas  (acini)  that  project  above  the  surface 
from  compression  (hob-nails) ;  hence  the  term  "hob-nailed  liver." 

Microscopically,  the  process  is  seen  to  commence  as  an  increase  in  the 
connective-tissue  element  surrounding  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal 
vein.  Compression  of  the  liver  celk  and  of  the  portal  veins,  with  consequent 
obstruction  of  the  circulation,  constantly  increases  with  the  progress  of  the 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  and  its  secondary  contraction.  Atrophic 
changes  in  the  hepatic  cells,  however,  are  often  comparatively  slight.  The 
biliary  canaliculi  may  be  increased  in  number.  Weigert  and  his  disciple  con- 
tend that  atrophy  or  degeneration  of  the  acini  is  often  the  primary  change, 
and  the  connective-tissue  production  the  secondary — filling  the  gap,  so  to  speak. 

In  alcoholic  cirrhosis  the  Uver  is  sometimes  large,  smooth,  or  slightly  gran- 
ular, soft  rather  than  hard,  as  ordinarily  the  case,  and  presents  a  light  yellow 
color  (Jatty  cirrhosis).  Histologically,  this  is  a  form  of  true  cirrhosis,  as  shown 
by  the  presence  of  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  with  which,  however, 
fatty  infiltration  of  the  acini  is  associated. 

(6)  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis  (Hanot). — On  examining  the  liver  in  situ 
during  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  various  diameters  of  the  organ  are  increased 
(the  left  sometimes  more  than  the  right),  the  lower  border  projecting  several 
fingerbreadths  below  the  ribs.  The  margin  of  the  liver  is  well  defined,  the 
substance  firmer  than  normal,  and  it  cuts  with  difficulty.  The  organ  is  lighter 
in  color  than  in  health,  and  presents  a  yellow  or  mottled  green  appearance. 
On  treating  a  section  with  compound  iodin  solution  (Lugol's)  the  color  changes 
to  that  of  a  deep  mahogany  red.  The  acini  are  darker  in  hue  than  the  inter- 
stitial tissue. 

Microscopically,  the  peripheral  zones  of  the  acini  are  seen  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  round-cell  infiltration,  with  the  formation  of  embryonal  tissue;  later,  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue  undergoes  hyperplasia,  causing  obstruction  of 
the  biliary  ducts  with  retention  of  bile,  but  the  parenchyma  is  unchanged. 
New-formed  bile-ducts  are  proliferated. 

(c)  Biliary  Cirrhosis. — French  writers  have  described  "biliary  cirrhosis" 
as  opposed  to  a  "portal  cirrhosis"  (atrophic).  It  results  from  obstruction  of 
the  bile-ducts;  this  causes  retention  of  bile  with  swelling  of  the  organ  as  a 
consequence.  The  action  of  the  chemical  irritants  that  are  the  result  of  stasis 
of  bile  starts  a  cirrhotic  process  around  the  small  bile-ducts  (reactive  inflam- 
mation). The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  organ  simulate  those  of  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis;  but  the  hepatic  cells  are  more  deeply  bile-stained.  Micro^ 
scopically,  the  first  discoverable  changes  are  spots  of  insular  necrosis  in  the 
peripheral  zones  of  the  acini  (Stengel).  These  are  shortly  replaced  by  prolif- 
eration of  the  interlobular  connective  tissues.  The  formation  of  new  ducts 
and  liver  cells  is  common. 

There  is  also  a  so-called  glissonian  cirrhosis  (perihepatitis)  in  which  the 
capsule  of  the  organ  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  white  fibrinous  membrane,  which 
contracts,  reducing  the  size  of  the  liver  and  altering  its  shape.  This  I  have 
described  elsewhere  {vide  Chronic  Hepatitis,  p.  859).  Syphilitic  cirrhosis 
of  the  organ  receives  special  consideration  (p.  374). 
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Etiology. — (a)  PotUI  CirrhOEis. — 1.  Alcohdirm. — FrejUan.  Osier,  and 
the  writer  have  found  this  causal  factor  operative  in  nearly  all  cases.  Cliniol 
history  tends  to  prove  that  the  stronger  the  alcoholic  l^)everage  (f .  p.,  raw  spiriii) 
and  the  larger  the  amount  consumed,  the  sooner  cirrhosis  develops,  altbouKh 
the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  different  in- 
dividuals. The  influence  of  alcohol  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated.  Experi- 
mentally it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  cirrhosis  by  feeding  nninuJa 
with  alcohol  in  large  amounts  o^■c^  long  periods  of  time. 

2.  Spicy  foods  are,  according  to  some,  classed  as  predisposing  agentx 
Tiraboschi  records  a  case  that  had  been  induced  by  the  long  use  of  spicy 
foods  and  by  overeating.  Longcope,  by  repeated  anaphylactic  shock,  ht» 
produced  experimentally  lesions  in  the  liver  resembling  those  of  cirrho^. 

3.  Mcde  Sex  and  Middle  Life. — The  cases  produced  by  alcohol  occur 
chiefly  in  males.  According  to  my  experience,  females  who  misuse  potable 
alcohols,  particularly  the  more  concentrated  liquors,  are  leas  susceptible  to  the 
poison  than  males.  Two-thirds  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  between  the  agr»  of 
ihirty-five  and  fifty  (Hawkins),  although  cases  have  been  known  to  occur  at 
both  extremes  of  life.  Toxins  of  bacterial  origin  may  cause  liver  cirrhoai*. 
Micro-organisms  have  al.so  been  found  in  rrhotic  livers,  especially  the  colon 
bacillus,  but  no  specific  causative  actio  can  be  ascribed  to  it,  lliougb 
Opie  and  others  have  been  able  to  produce  experimentally  the  nnnlomic 
changes  of  cirrhosis  more  consistently  than  by  any  other  method  by  combining 
bacterial  infection  with  certain  liver  poisons,  such  as  chloniform. 

4.  It  may  follow  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  notably  scarlet  fever. 

5.  Certain  chnmic  rfisrosca  (rickets,  diabetes,  gout,  malaria,  carcinoma, 
tuberculosis)  that  favor  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  arc  apt  to  Vic  com- 
plicated by  cirrhosis,  usually  partial.  Syphilis  produces  a  liver  which  has 
many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  cirrhosis. 

6.  Passive  cmigeation,  secondary  to  chronic  cardiac  lesions  or  to  obetnictiw 
lung  disease,  not  infrequently  gi\es  rise  to  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

7.  Fatty  cirrhosis  results  from  the  abuse  of  malt  liquors  in  some  coses,  and 
is  often  associated  with  more  or  less  obesity. 

ib)  Hypertnqihic  ClrrhoriB  (Hanot). — In  most  cases  there  is  an  abamce 
of  recognizable  causes.  Sex  is  a  strongly  predisposing  cause,  males  being  the 
most  frequent  victims,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1.  It  is  not  uncominoD  in 
young  adults.  In  catarrhal  jaundice  the  morbid  processes  may  rarely  extend 
to  the  liver  and  there  persist,  giving  rise  to  hypertrophic  drrhods.  Cases 
are  met  with  in  children,  in  whom  it  may  follow  the  acute  infectious  Hitx**.^ 
Alcohol  plays  an  unimportant  rdle  in  the  causation  of  Hanot's  drrbosia.  The 
disease  is  most  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  is  also 
hereditary. 

(c)  BiliaiT  Cirrhosis. — Thb  form  is  produced  by  chronic  obstructi<m  at  the 
bile-ducts  (see  also  Obstruction  of  the  Common  Duct,  p.  841). 

Symptoms. — Portal  CSrrhoHls.— The  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  cir- 
rhosis may  present  nothing  characteristic  as  long  as  the  sclerotic  process  does 
not  interfere  with  the  portal  circulation.  In  some  cases  the  collateral  (com- 
pensatory) circulation  is  maintained  throughout  the  long  course  and  symptoms 
fail  to  arise.  Among  the  prodromal  symptotru,  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  aiKHCxia, 
constipation,  a  coated  tongue,  slight  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  and  occauonaUy 
bematemesis  are  to  be  mentioned. 

As  the  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  becomes  mariied  the  mucosa 
of  the  gastro-intestinel  tract  is  congested,  and  gives  rise  to  augmmting  natitta 
and  wmilitig  (most  marked  in  the  morning),  and  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach 
(bematemesis,  visible  and  occult)  and  intestines   (melena),  whidt  may  be 
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frequent  and  profuse,  but  are  rarely  fatal.  Severe  hemorrhages  may  also  occur 
from  enlarged  varicose  esophageal  veins.  The  tongue  is  coated.  Uneasiness 
and  even  pain  may  be  experienced  in  the  hepatic  area.  Owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  compensatory  circulation  the  superficial  epigastric  and  internal 
manmiary  veins  enlarge  and  form  about  the  umbilicus  (''caput  medusse")* 

Hemorrhoids  are  common  and  are  due  to  passive  congestion  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  general  emaciation  becomes  more 
marked.  The  face  assumes  a  pinched  expression,  the  tip  of  the  nose  has  a 
purple  tinge  from  distended  veins;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  cheeks  hollow, 
and  the  skin  presents  a  sallow  tint  (hepatic  fades).  The  failure  of  the  compen- 
satory circulation  gives  rise  to  ascites,  or  hydroperitoneum.  The  spleen  be- 
comes enlarged.  At  any  stage,  although  generally  in  advanced  cases,  toxemic 
symptoms  may  develop  due  to  some  poisonous  product  in  the  blood  of  un- 
luiown  natiure:  these  are  violent  headache,  followed  by  wild,  noisy  delirium, 
convubions,  stupor,  and  coma.  They  may  occur  without  jaundice,  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  uremia.  With  or  without  hemorrhages  secondary  anemia, 
more  or  less  profound,  is  observed.     Rogers  states  that  leukocytosis  is  conunon. 

Fever  may  be  absent  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  is  often 
present,  and  may  reach  100°  to  102°  F.  (37.7°-38.8°  C). 

Examination  of  the  urine  shows  it  to  be  of  increased  specific  gravity 
and  frequently  containing  bile.  It  may  be  slightly  albuminous,  and  contains 
casts,  though  out  of  28  urinalyses  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  Henry  discovered  the 
presence  of  albumin  in  but  one.  The  urea  elimination  varies  from  health, 
probably  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  urea-forming  function  of  the  liver. 

The  physical  examination  in  a  typical  case  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  reveals 
a  distention  of  the  abdomen;  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  veins  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  An  icteroid  tint  of  the  skin  is 
present  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Palpation  of  the  liver  and  spleen  may  be  greatly  interfered  with  by  the 
large  amount  of  peritoneal  fluid  present.  On  withdrawal  of  the  latter,  however, 
the  spleen  is  found  greatly  enlarged.  Palpation  commonly  detects  hardened 
arteries,  and  W.  W.  Ford,*  in  an  analysis  of  500  autopsies,  finds  that  practically 
all  the  cases  of  beginning  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  associated  with  renal  disease 
and  cardiac  affections. 

The  liver  may  show  slight  enlargement  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease; 
but  it  soon  atrophies,  and  in  emaciated  subjects  with  lax  abdominal  walls 
its  finely  granular  or  nodular  edge  can  be  felt  above  the  margin  of  the  ribs. 
Percussion  shows  its  vertical  diameter,  which  normally  extends  from  the  sixth 
interspace  to  the  costal  margin,  and  averages  about  4  inches  (10  cm.),  dimin- 
bhed,  especially  toward  the  median  line.  Posterior  dulness  begins  lower  than 
normally.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  liver  is  often  enlarged  in  otherwise 
typical  cases.  An  alcoholic  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  without  ascites  (Gilbert, 
1899),  in  which  there  is  a  marked  collateral  circulation  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
occurs,  and  all  its  symptoms  are  those  of  a  bivenous  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

Fatty  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  organ  is  sometimes  enlarged,  may  be  latent 
and  remain  unrecognized  or  be  discovered  on  the  postmortem  table.  In 
5  of  my  6  cases  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  Among 
complications  of  this  variety  may  be  mentioned  tuberculosis,  pleurisy  with 
effusion,  and  chronic  nephritis. 

(6)  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis. — In  this  variety  of  the  disease  there  is  usually 

an  absence  of  any  alcoholic  history,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  met  in  young  adults 

and  even  children  (vide  Etiology).     Moderate  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be 

present  before  any  digestive  disorders  are  observed.     The  latter  may  be  absent, 

1  Univ,  of  Penna.  Med.  BuU.,  Philadelphia,  February,  1904. 
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except  the  presence  of  slight. jaundice  and  an  occasional  disturbance  ci  diges- 
tion, until  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Intense  jaundice,  fever,  and  hepatic 
enlargement  may  then  appear,  with  the  rapid  development  of  a  grave  general 
condition.  The  urine  contains  bile-pigment,  but  the  stools  are  not  typical 
(pale  drab  or  slate  colored).  Paroxysms  of  pain,  resembling  mild  hepatic 
colic,  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals.  Hemorrhages  into  the  skin  from  the 
mucous  surfaces  (due  to  passive  congestion)  are  also  common.  In  long- 
standing cases  albumin  and  tube-casts  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  Leudn 
and  tyrosin  have  also  been  found,  but  are  not  constant.  These  symptoms  are 
probably  due  to  recent  inflammatory  infiltration  arising  in  the  course  of  an 
old  cirrhosis.  Splenic  enlargement  occurs,  but  ascites  is  exceedin^y  rare. 
The  cases  run  an  extremely  chronic  course,  and  in  a  patient  of  mine,  a  lad  of 
fourteen  years,  the  grave  symptoms  mentioned  above  suddenly  developed  and 
terminated  life  after  four  years  of  slight,  though  decisive,  attacks  of  jaundice, 
with  moderate  hepatic  enlargement.  The  stools  were  bilious  loolang,  and 
hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces  frequently  occurred.  There  was  a 
leukocytosis. 

Physical  examination  shows  a  uniform  and  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
organ;  the  lower  border  is  felt  distinctly  outlined  below  the  costal  margin,  its 
edges  being  rounded  and  at  times  granular. 

Percussion  shows  an  increased  area  of  hepatic  and  splenic  dulness. 

Late  in  the  disease,  in  addition  to  the  grave  symptoms  described  above — 
icterus  gravis,  high  fever,  hemorrhages,  and  the  like — serious  nervous  symp- 
toms, as  delirium,  convulsions,  stupor,  and  coma,  may  supervene.  The  tempera- 
ture now  usually  ranges  from  102°  to  104°  F.— 38.8°-40^  C.  (Jdmle  jaundicey- 
although  fever  may  sometimes  be  absent  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Death  results  either  from  an  intercurrent  disease  or  progressive  asthenia. 

Hemochromatosis  (Opie). — ^Recklinghausen  first  called  attention  to  hemo- 
chromatosis in  connection  with  cirrhosis.  Its  association  with  diabetes 
mellitus  and  bronzing  of  the  skin  I  have  previously  referred  to  (p.  394).  There 
are  cases,  an  ilhistration  of  which  was  reported  by  Opie,  in  which  bronzing  of 
the  skin,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  occur  without 
diabetes.  Opie's  conckisions  may  be  cited:  (1)  "There  exists  a  distinct  morbid 
entity,  hemochromatosis,  characterized  by  the  wide-spread  deposition  of  an 
iron-containing  pigment  in  certain  cells  and  an  associated  formation  of  iron- 
free  pigments  in  a  variety  of  localities  in  which  pigment  Is  found  in  moderate 
amount  under  physiologic  conditions.  (2)  With  the  pigment  accumulation 
there  are  degeneration  and  death  of  the  containing  cells,  and  consequent 
interstitial  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  pancrea^s,  which  become  the  st*at  of 
inflammatory  changes  accompanied  by  hypertrophy.  (3)  When  chronic 
interstitial  pancreatitis  has  reached  a  certain  grade  of  intensity,  dial)etes 
ensues,  and  is  the  terminal  event  in  the  disease." 

(c)  Biliary  Cirrhosis. — Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  clinical  interest  of 
this  form  centers  principally  around  the  symptoms  of  the  causative  condi- 
tion— chronic  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts — which  have  been  given  in  detail 
elsewhere  {ridr  p.  841).  With  the  latter  may  be  associated  the  featurt»s  of 
either  catarrhal  or  suppurative  cholangitis.  Jaundice  is  usually  more  intense 
than  in  the  hypertrophic  form,  particularly  during  the  earher  stages.  Inter- 
miftrut  hrjmiic  fever  is  commonly  observed.  The  physical  signs  are  similar  to 
those  of  Ilanot's  cirrhosis. 

Th(^  diaqnoKis  of  biliary  cirrhosis  rests  on  the  presence  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  prolonged  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts,  from  impaction  by  gall- 
stones, a  tumor  or  stricture  of  the  duct,  and  the  like,  with  slow  and  gradual, 
smooth,  or  slightly  granular,  hepatic  enlargement.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
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when  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  becomes  complete,  or  "acute  fermentative 
changes"  are  set  up  in  the  retained  bile,  the  cases  may  terminate  acutely  (e.  g., 
in  acute  atrophy). 

General  Diagnosis.— (a)  Of  Portal  Cirrhosis. — An  assured  diagnosis 
may  be  based  on  the  following  points:  1.  A  clear  history  of  the  most  common 
causes  (inebriety,  male  sex  and  middle  life,  rickets,  diabetes,  gout,  malaria). 
2.  The  combined  presence  of  ascites,  with  hippocratic  facies,  and  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  liver,  as  shown  by  the  physical  signs.  3.  Absence  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  acute  disease,  and  the  negative  character  of  results 
from  an  examination  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  volume  of  the  Uver  is  not  invariably  decreased,  and  even  may  be 
increased. 

With  the  atrophic  form  of  cirrhosis,  chronic  perilonitis  with  effv^icm  is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded.  In  the  latter  disease  there  are  characteristic  ab- 
dominal tenderness,  fever,  and  usually  associated  tuberculous  lesions  of  other 
organs  Oungs,  kidneys,  intestines) ;  but  the  hepatic  facies  and  clearly  indicative 
history  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  are  absent.  A  large  peritoneal  effusion  is  in  favor 
of  cirrhosis.  Cheney  recommends  that  the  blood  be  examined  for  syphilis, 
since  there  may  be  nothing  noted  on  physical  examination  or  in  connection  with 
the  symptoms  to  determine  the  luetic  etiology. 

(6)  Of  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis. — ^The  principal  diagnostic  points  are  an 
absence  of  the  usual  alcoholic  history,  slight  icterus,  extending  over  a  variable 
and  oftentimes  long  period,  paroxysms  of  pain,  mucous  and  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhages, moderate  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  (without  ascites),  and 
the  development  of  grave  symptoms  at  any  stage — ^intense  jaundice,  fever, 
sometimes  marked  nervous  phenomena. 

Functional  Tests  of  Hepatic  Insufficiency. — In  many  cases  of  suspected 
liver  disease,  particularly  the  cirrhoses,  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  may 
be  suggestive  of  the  disorder,  but  not  sufficiently  definite  to  make  a  diagnosis. 
Furthermore,  it  is  often  of  value  in  prognosis  to  attempt  to  determine  the  func- 
tional power  of  the  liver  cells.  Unfortunately,  no  functional  test  of  marked 
clinical  value  has  been  elaborated  comparable  to  the  phthalein-test  of  kidney 
function.  The  liver  has  many  functions,  so  that  disturbance  of  one  function 
does  not  necessarily  imply  disturbance  of  all  functions.  The  functions  of  the 
Uver'are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  proper  efficiency  of  other  organs  through 
the  collaboration  of  which  the  end-results  are  attained;  the  liver  has  no  single 
function  that  is  peculiar  to  the  organ  aloneorwhich,  rather,  does  not  depend  upon 
many  extraneous  factors;  furthermore,  obvious  disease  of  the  liver  may  be  associ- 
ated with  undisturbed  function  so  great  is  the  factor  of  safety  in  this  large  organ. 
It  follows,  then,  that  tests  of  liver  sufficiency  depend  upon  so  many  factors 
that  no  single  test  is  specific,  and  that  the  estimation  of  hepatic  insufficiency 
must  depend  upon  a  careful  correlation  of  symptoms,  physical  findings,  and 
laboratory  tests. 

Probably  the  most  efficient  test  of  hepatic  function  is  that  which  shows  the 
presence  or  absence  of  urobilin  when  evidence  of  increased  blood  destruction 
is  not  demonstrable.  Urobilinuria  is  extremely  common  in  hepatic  cirrhosis 
and  in  advanced  passive  congestion  of  the  liver.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  and 
phosphorus-  and  chloroform-poisoning  all  show  it.  In  febrile  conditions,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  parenchyma,  it  is  also  present. 

Alimentary  lemdosuria  (Strauss's  test)  is  often  present  in  liver  disease,  par- 
ticularly cirrhosis  and  catarrhal  jaundice.  According  to  Chajes,  it  is  found  in 
86.9  per  cent,  of  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  test  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  liver  is  apparently  necessary  for  properly  metabolizing  levulose 
and  also  galactose.    To  perform  the  test  100  grams  of  levulose  dissolved  in  weak 
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tea  or  hot  water  are  given  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  urine  is  collected 
for  five  hours  afterward.  As  a  rule,  a  normal  individual  will  not  show  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine,  while  one  with  cirrhosis  will;  40  grams  of 
galactose  may  be  given  instead  of  levulose.  The  appearance  of  more  than  2 
grams  of  the  sugar  is  supposedly  indicative  of  hepatic  insufficiency.  Either 
of  these  tests  may  be  used,  but  it  is  better  to  use  both  at  different  times.  If 
the  same  results  are  achieved  each  time,  then  considerable  dependence  may 
be  placed  upon  the  tests. 

Other  tests  of  the  urine  that  may  show  hepatic  disturbance  include  the 
excretion  in  excess  of  ammonium  and  amino-acids,  the  former  probably  show- 
ing only  an  acidosis  in  the  course  of  the  liver  disease.  A  test  that  b  sui^)osedly 
specific  is  the  phenoltetrachlorphthalein  test  of  Able  and  Rowntree.  Thb 
dye  is  eliminated  through  the  liver,  so  that  its  recovery  in  the  stool  is  possible 
in  amounts  varying  with  the  degree  of  hepatic  injury.  Unfortunately,  the 
test  is  not  clinically  practical.  The  same  statement  appUes  to  the  estimatioo 
of  blood  fibrinogen  and  blood  lipase  as  recommended  by  Whipple  for  tests  of 
Uver  function. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  hjrpertrophic  cirrhosis  may  be  confounded  with 
carcinoma  of  the  liver,  hydatid  cyst,  hepatic  abscess,  and  fatty  cirrhosis. 


Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis 

Absence  of  recognizable  causes. 

Occurs  in  young  adults  and  in  childhood. 

Usually  a  primary  affection. 

Jaundice  is  slight  unless  grave  symptoms 

develop;  there  is  no  cachexia. 
Paroxysms   of   pain.     The   case   runs   a 

slow    course,     usually    lasting    many 

years. 
Enlargement  is  uniform. 


Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis 

History    negative    as    to    alcohol. 

common  in  warm  climates. 
Occurs  idiopathically. 


More 


Fever,  jaundice,  and  ascites  may  be  pres- 
ent smgly  or  together. 

Anemia  and  emaciation  slowly  progres- 
sive.    There  is  a  leukoc>'tosis. 

Regular  enlargement  of  the  Uver.  No 
fluctuation  nor  thrill. 

Aspiration  is  negative. 


Hypkutrophic  Cirrhosis 

Etiology  usually  negative.  May  rarely 
follow  acute  infectious  diseases. 

There  are  tendcTness  on  deep  pressure 
and  paroxysmal  pain. 

Hectic  .symptoms  absent  although  a  con- 
tinued fever  may  develop  usually  late. 

Slow  course,  lasting  months  or  years. 

Slow  enlargement,  regular,  or  slightly 
nodulated.     No  fluctuaticm. 

Aspiration  gives  negative  results. 


Carcinoica  of  the  Lhter 

Hereditary  history. 

Usually  occiu^  after  forty  years  of  age. 

Often  occurs  as  a  secondary  growth. 

Anemia  is  present,  and  also  the  devdop- 
ment  of  a  typical  cachexia. 

Pain  more  constant  with  rapid  emacia- 
tion. The  case  terminates  usually 
within  one  year. 

The  liver  is  irregularly  enlarged,  and  con- 
tains umbilicated  nodules. 

MULTILOCULAR   HYDATID    CyST 

History  of  ingestion  of  the  erabr>'o  «>f 
Taenia  echinococcus  with  the  foo<l. 

Simultaneous  occurrence  in  colonies  or  in 
others  in  the  vicinity. 

No  fever,  pain,  jaundice,  or  ascites. 

Emaciation  not  marked;  no  leukocN-tosis. 

On  palpation  an  irregular,  fluctuating 
tumor  is  felt  over  the  hepatic  area, 
giving  a  "hydatid  thrill." 

Aspiration  gives  a  clear,  serous  fluid,  rich 
in  chlorids,  and  containing  h(X)kk»ts. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver 

History  of  dysentery,  traumatb^m.  or 
pyemia. 

Severe  and  constant  pain;  marked  ten- 
derness. 

Hectic  symptoms  appear  early  (fever, 
chills,  and  sweating). 

Acute  course,  lasting  a  few  weeks. 

Rapid  development  of  a  fluctuating  tumor 
in  the  hej)atic  area. 

The  aspirating-needle  reveals  pus. 


So-called  fntfy  cirrhosiit  may  be  distinguished  from  hypertrophic  cirrhosis 
by  the  history  of  alcoholism  and  the  absence  of  jaundice. 
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(c)  Biliary  cirrtums  causes  enlargement  of  the  liver,  but  to  a  much  more 
moderate  extent  than  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  In  the  former  the  symptoms 
of  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts — ^jaundice  and  loss  of  color  on  the  part  of  the 
stools  (unlike  the  hypertrophic  form)  are  in  evidence.  The  duration  of  biliary 
cirrhosis  is,  on  the  whole,  shorter  than  that  of  hypertrophic,  and  terminal 
diminution  in  size  (atrophy)  more  conmion. 

The  prognosis  of  the  atrophic  form  of  cirrhosis  is  decidedly  unfavorable, 
the  function  of  the  liver  cells  having  been  impaired,  although  the  principal 
source  of  danger  is  probably  the  ascites;  and  death  usually  takes  place  within 
a  few  months  or  a  year  i^ter  symptoms  of  portal  obstruction  appear.    In 


Fig.  56. — Showinc  approzimAte  enlargement  of  the  liver  corresponding  to  the  different  riliiwiiife  d»> 
■eribed  in  the  text  (after  Kindfleisch):  /.Position  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  maximum  enlargement  (car- 
etnonoa):  //,  //,  normal  situation  of  the  diaphragm:  //,  ///.  relative  dulness:  IV,  border  of  the  liver  in 
eirrhoais:  V.  border  in  health;  VI,  lower  boroer  of  the  fatty  liver;  VII,  of  the  amyloid  liver;  VIII,  of  car- 
cinoma,  leukemia,  and  adenoma. 

rare  cases  the  symptoms  abate,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  compensatory 
circulation,  and  may  remain  in  abeyance  for  months  or  years. 

The  prospect  of  life  is  much  enhanced  by  an  early  recognition  and  removal 
of  the  overshadowing  cause— alcoholism.  I  have  seen  a  few  cures  made  in 
this  manner.  Even  after  the  occurrence  of  jaundice,  hematemesis,  and  toxic 
symptoms,  under  appropriate  treatment  patients  have  been  known  to  enjoy 
comparative  health  for  years. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment,  which  is  of  first  importance, 
consists  in  improving  the  general  health  of  the  patient  and  in  removing,  if 

Cssible,  the  cause  of  the  affection.     Rest,  graduated  exercise,  systematic 
thing,  and  regular  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping  should  be  inaugurated 
and  strictly  adhered  to.    Alcohol,  strong  coffee,  spices,  and  gastro-intestinal 
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^^H  irritants  of  every  nature  must  he  interdicted.     H.  C  ^^ood  slates  that  tai 

^^H  keepers  and  bartenders  who  are  unable  or  will  not  cease  using  alcohol 

^^H  greatly  prolong  life  by  substituting  hard  cider  for  all  other  drinks.     The 

^^H  should  be  simple  and  easily  digestible.     An  exclusive  milk-diet  has  be«n  hi^ily 

^^^1  recommended  (Semmola).     Kinhorn  claims  that  duodenal  alimentation  nlirn 

^^^1  causes  the  liver  to  become  markedly  smaller. 

^^^1  The  medicinal  treatment  is  largely  symptomatic,  no  remedy  having  Imo 

^^H  discovered  to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  or  remove  the  new-formed  connective 

^^H  tissue.     The  chief  object  is  to  deplete  the  portal  system  and  prevent,  if  possible, 

^^H  the  occurrence  of  ascites.     The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  by  the  uw 

^^^B  of  saline  purg:atives   (concentrated  solution  of  Epsom  salts),  elaierium,  or 

^^^1  compound    jalap    powder.     The   skin   is  to    be    kept    active    by    rnean.'i  of 

^^H  Turkish  or  Rus.sian    baths   (under   supervision),    and    in    extreme    case^j  li; 

^^H  the  steam  bath  or  hot  pack,  employed  just  .short  of  the  point  of  cxhauslioo. 

^^^1  The  kidneys  should  also  be  kept  active  by  the  hydragogue  diurelitv.  m 

^^^1  potassium   acetate,    squills,    calomel,    digitahs    in    the  form  of  the  infmioD. 

^^^B  or  Niemeyer's  pill.     Klemperer  and  others  ha^'e  also  recently  recommendn} 

^^H     I  urea  as  an  efficient  diuretic,  and  from  20  to  30  grains  (1.3-2.0)  may  be  giiTii 

^^H  in  solution.     If  the  case  be  syphilitic  in  origin,  sahitrsan  and  potassium  iodid 

^^H  should  be  exhibited. 

^^H  Ascites  calls  for  free  diuresis,  dlai^iore^s,  and  catharsis;  and  if  not  relirt'fil 

^^H  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  lapping  should  be  resorted  to. 

^^H  The  operation  of  porocrn/rjwoWominw  is  relatively  free  from  danger.     The 

^^H  bladder  having  been  emptied,  a  ^)0t  over  the  tinea  alba  about  3  inches  (7.5  ciil  I 

^^^  above  the  sj-raphysis  pubis  is  anesthetized  preferably  by  means  of  the  hypy 

^^^1  dermic  use  of  cocain  (2  per  cent,  solution)  and  a  trocar  is  quickly  thrust  througji 

^^H  the  abdominal  wall  fbra  distance  of  about  1  inch  (2.5  c).      The  distance 

^^H  is  determined  by  the  forefinger,  which  is  placed  at  the  desired  distance  from 

^^^m  the  point  of  the  canula  before  its  insertion.     The  patient  must  be  in  a  siltiDi; 

^^^  or  semireclining  position,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  ascitic  fluid  to  collect  by  gravily 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  lube  having  been  attached  to 
the  canula  to  convey  the  liquid  to  a  rece[ftacle,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  ihp 
fluid  allowed  to  run  out,  the  canula  removed,  and  the  wound  closed  by  anti- 
septic gauze  or  a  pledget  of  cotton.  A  collodion  dressing  b  then  applied  to  the 
site  of  puncture,  and  the  abdominal  binder,  previously  applied,  is  ttghtentd. 
EpijAopexy  (Roberts'  operation),  or  suturing  the  great  omentiun  to  tbc 
anterior  adbominal  wall  for  the  purpiose  of  establishing  a  collateral  venous 
circulation,  for  the  relief  of  the  ascites  in  cirrhosis  is  useful  in  advanced  cases. 
The  Talma-Drummond  operation  ^ould  be  undertaken  earlier,  but  its  precise 
value  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  In  Hanot's  ciniiosis,  splenecbxny 
has  been  practised  with  undoubted  benefit  and  possible  cure  (Mayo). 

Complications,  as  cardiac  bypertroprfiy,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  <x  dirtnic 
meningitis,  demand  appropriate  treatment. 


CARONOHA  OF  THE  LIVER 

Definition. — A  malignant  growth  of  the  liver,  occurring  usually  afta  the 
age  of  forty,  and  characterized  by  pain,  progressive  emadation,  cacheiit, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  nodular  mass  in  the  hepatic  parenchyma.  It  may  be 
primary  or  secondary,  though  the  former  is  rare. 

Pathology. — Histologically,  the  cells  are  not  distinctive,  being  identical 
with  those  of  carcinoma  elsewhere;  they  are  epithelial  in  character,  having  > 
small  vesicular  nucleus  and  much  protoplasm.    They  are  altered  greatly  by 
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pfessure  and  vary  in  shape,  being  hexagonal,  polyhedral,  or  amorphous. 
Large  giant-cells  and  spots  of  pigment  known  as  ''brownish  granules"  are  not 
uncommonly  found  in  the  cancerous  mass.  The  so-called  colloid  cancers 
are  nearly  always  mucoid,  and  the  cells  have  undergone  a  mucoid  change; 
the  stroma  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  cancer-nests  in  some  instances 
undergoes  hyaline  or  myxomatous  degeneration.  In  other  instances  the  inter- 
stitial trabeculse  completely  surroimd  the  epithelial  nests,  which  are  separated 
by  a  basement  membrane^  this  variety  is  termed  adenocarcinoma. 

When  examined  microscopically,  medvUary  cancer,  either  in  a  large  mass 
(primary)  or  in  secondary  nodules  scattered  throughout  the  organ,  is  the  most 
common  variety  foimd  in  the  liver.  On  examining  a  liver  that  is  the  seat  of 
carcinoma,  one  of  two  conditions^  usually  presents  itself:  First,  the  organ  may 
be  apparently  normal  with  the  exception  of  one  lobe  (usually  the  right), 
which  contains  a  dense  whitish  growth  of  firm  consistence,  being  distinct  and 
sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  liver  tissue.  On  section  the  tumor  is 
often  of  uniform  density,  bluish-white  in  appearance,  and  exudes  a  milk-white 
fluid  known  as  "cancer-juice,"  which,  when  examined  microscopically,  is 
found  to  contain  large,  nucleated,  and  irregularly  shaped  cells  containing  free 
granular  matter.  The  center  of  the  tumor  may  have  undergone  liquefaction- 
necrosis,  with  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  an  abscess. 
Various  smaller  nodules  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  organ  by  metastasis 
from  the  primaiy  growth.  The  second  and  most  common  condition  is  secondary 
carcinoma  of  the  liver,  the  primary  lesion  being  situated  in  the  mammary 
glands,  pylorus,  or  the  cervix  uteri.  The  organ  is  greatly  enlarged,  as  a  rule. 
Numerous  nodules  are  scattered,  throughout,  and  can  usually  be  seen  projecting 
beneath  the  capsule,  those  superficially  situated  having  received  the  name  of 
*Tarre'«  tubercles."  In  the  center  of  these  nodules  characteristic  pits  or 
umbilications  are  often  present*  caused  sometimes  by  contraction  of  the  inter- 
stitial trabuculse  and  sometimes  by  a  central  softening.  On  section  they  are 
usually  grayish-white  in  color  and  of  firm  consistence,  although  cysts,  hemor- 
rhages, pus  cavitis,  or  areas  of  hyaline  and  fatty  degeneration  are  often  found. 
The  cells  are  identical  with  those  of  the  primary  growth,  and  are  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  cylindric  epithelium. 

In  rare  instances  carcinoma  occurs  simultaneously  with  cirrhosis  in  the 
same  liver,  the  organ  presenting  an  uneven,  nodular  appearance,  and  being 
slightly  increased  in  size  and  of  firmer  consistence  than  normal.  When 
examined  in  situ  the  external  appearance  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  cirrhotic  liver,  but  on  section  the  whole  organ  is  found  to  be  infiltrated 
with  various  sized  cancer^nodules  surrounded  by  bands  of  cicatricial  tissue. 
In  some  cases  the  excess  of  connective  tissue  and  the  amount  of  contraction 
are  extreme,  and  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  below  the  normal.  Eggels^ 
has  collected  163  cases  of  primary  hepatic  carcinoma,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  frequent  association  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  and  carcinoma;  he  regards  the 
cirrhosb  as  the  primary  process. 

Etiology* — Among  the  more  important  predisposing  factors  are — 

(a)  Age. — ^The  disease  is  most  common  after  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of 
age,  although  cases  are  not  rare  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years.  Descroi- 
silles  reports  the  case  of  a  child  eleven  years  old  who  died  with  a  tumor  in  the 
right  hypochondriac  and  iliac  region,  the  autopsy  revealing  a  liver  studded  with 
numerous  nodules,  as  was  demonstrated  microscopically. 

(b)  Sex, — ^Men  are  more  often  the  victims  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  (primary 
form)  than  women.  The  secondary  variety,  however,  is  slightly  more  frequent 
in  women,  following  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  or  mammary  gland. 

>  Ziegler's  BeUrOge,  1901,  xxx,  506. 
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(c)  Heredity. — ^Lichtenstein  found  a  hereditary  predisposition  in  102  out 
of  1137  cases  (17  per  cent.). 

(d)  Traumatism  may  contribute. 

(e)  Mechanical  Obstruction. — Primary  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
bile-ducts  commonly  follows  chronic  obstruction  by  gall-stones. 

Symptoins. — ^There  may  either  be  almost  no  symptoms  of  carcinoma 
involving  the  liver,  or  its  manifestations  may  be  intense  and  varied  according 
to  the  extent  and  location  of  the  growth  or  growths.  Associated  gastric  symp- 
toms, often  due  to  a  primary  growth  at  or  near  the  pylorus,  which  increase 
as  the  disease  advances,  usually  attend.  A  more  or  less  mariced  cacfaexii 
may  be  the  first  noticeable  featiure.  The  chief  symptoms  may  be  considered 
in  detail,  as  follows: 

(a)  Jaundice. — Discoloration  of  the  skin  is  often  by  no  means  intense,  and 
may  be  entirely  absent.  Harley  states  that  true  icterus  was  present  in  only 
6  out  of  100  cases  seen  by  him,  though  few  observers  agree  with  his  view  is 
to  the  rarity  of  this  symptom.  The  reason  given  for  its  lack  of  intensity  b 
that  in  most  cases  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  right  lobe  and  does  not  compress 
the  bile-ducts. 

(6)  Pain  is  usually  present  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is  dull  and  boring  in 
character,  and  localized  generally  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  In 
some  instances  (as  in  the  case  of  impacted  biliary  calculi)  it  may  radiate  to  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  scapular  region.  It  usually  increases  as  the  hepatic 
enlargement  progresses,  although  cases  of  enormous  sized  cancerous  tumon 
of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  occur  without  pain.  The  character  and  loca- 
tion of  the  pain  are  of  diagnostic  importance,  and  will  be  spoken  of  under  the 
differential  diagnosis. 

(c)  Ascites. — When  the  cancerous  growth  compresses  the  portal  vessels, 
and  also  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  with  carcinoma,  obstruction  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion occurs,  and  results  in  the  development  of  ascites.  This  may  cause  dis- 
tention of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occlude  the  physical 
signs  of  hepatic  enlargement.  The  cancerous  growth  may  also  invade  the  peri- 
toneum and  cause  an  effusion.  This  symptom,  however,  is  not  frequent,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  cases  terminating  without  the  appearance  of  ascites. 

(d)  Fever  is  usually  absent  until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  It  may  then 
appear  and  rise  to  hyperpyrexia  (105°  F. — 40.5°  C),  but  it  is  usually  mwlerate 
in  degree,  irregular,  and  intermittent  in  type. 

(e)  Caehexia. — In  every  case  of  carcinoma,  at  some  stage  of  the  disease, 
cachexia  develops;  when  pronounced,  it  is  almost  pathognomonic.  The 
destructive  effect  of  the  neoplasm,  or  the  toxic  substances  produced  by  it 
may  play  a  role  in  the  causation  of  the  cachexia.  At  all  events  there  is  a 
distinct   increase   in   the  excretion   of  nitrogen. 

(/)  Cerebral  Symptoms. — These  may  he  absent  throughout.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  however,  such  striking  symptoms  as  violent  headache,  mental 
hehetuhe,  or  delirium  (less  frequently),  which  may  be  maniacal  in  character, 
appear.  These  symptoms  resemble  those  of  cholemia  {ride  Hepatic  Cirrhosis, 
p.  Hi)H).     The  patient  may  die  in  sudden  coma. 

(g)  The  development  of  metastases  (e.  g.,    in  the  peritoneum). 

(h)  The  Blood. — There  is  a  decrease  in  the  erythrocytes  and  the  hemoglobin. 
Per  eontra^  the  leukocytes  are  both  relatively  and  absolutely  increased. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  often  reveals  enlargement  of  the  superficial 
veins  over  the  abdomen,  and  a  prominence  in  the  upper  epigastric  and  hepatic- 
regions,  varying  with  the  degree  of  enlargement,  may  also  be  seen.  In  the 
nodular  form  and  late  in  the  disease,  when  emaciation  has  become  extreme, 
elevations  that  are  movable  with  respiration  can  be  noticed  beneath  the  skin. 
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On  palpation  the  organ  can  be  distinctly  felt  projecting  below  the  costal 
margin  and  extending  in  some  instances  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  umbili- 
cus. During  respiration  (forced)  the  liver  can  be  felt  to  move  downward  and  up- 
ward, the  organ  being  under  the  influence  of  the  diaphragmatic  excursions. 
In  emaciated  subjects  the  cancer-nodules  are  readily  appreciable,  and  in  some 
instances  the  central  pits  or  depressions  are  palpable,  forming  a  characteristic 
sign.  Cancerous  infiltration  of  the  anterior  margin  is  most  easily  felt,  and  in 
enormous  enlargements  of  the  organ  I  have  detected  them  on  the  posterior 
surface  as  well.  Rarely  the  liver  is  found  to  be  uniformly  large.  Palpation 
may  also  show  splenic  enlargement  due  to  passive  congestion. 

Percussion. — In  primary  carcinoma  (usually  found  in  the  right  lobe) 
the  percussion  dulness  is  increased  irregularly  downward  and  generally  to  the 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  in  secondary  growths  (usually  massive)  the  nodules 
are  oftener  distributed  equally  throughout  the  liver.  In  such  cases  the 
area  of  dulness  may  extend  across  the  epigastrium  to  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  the  heart  and  other  viscera  being  now  displaced.  Posteriorly,  dulness 
may  extend  upward  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  rib,  and  anteriorly  downward 
to  the  iliac  fossa.  The  organ  may  now  weigh  from  15  to  20  pounds  (6.5-9 
kgms.),  while  in  the  average  case  the  carcinomatous  liver  weighs  from  3  to  6 
poimds  (1.3-2.6  kgms.). 

Diagnosis. — In  forming  a  diagnosis  the  family  tendency,  the  history  of 
primary  carcinoma  elsewhere  in  the  body  (stomach,  colon,  esophagus,  pancreas, 
gall-bladder,  uterus,  mamma — ^Rolleston),  the  age,  the  localization  of  the  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  the  blood  findings,  the  metastases,  the  cachexia, 
and  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  liver,  presenting  umbilicated  nodules, 
are  the  reliable  points.  The  appearance  of  jaundice  or  ascites,  or  both,  is 
confirmatory. 

Differential  Diagiiosis. — ^Among  affections  of  other  organs  that  are  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma  of  the  liver  may  be  mentioned  (1)  carcinoma 
of  the  pylorus,  and  (2)  carcinoma  of  the  colon  arid  omentum.  The  chief  diseases 
of  the  Uver  itself  apt  to  be  diagnosed  as  carcinoma  are :  (a)  Abscess,  (b)  syphilis, 
(c)  benign  growths  (adenomata,  angiomata),  (d)  hydatid  cysts,  and  (e)  hyper^ 
trophic  cirrhosis. 

(1)  Carcinoma  of  the  Pylorus. — In  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus  the  physical 
examination  frequently  shows  a  hard  nodular  tumor  that  is  most  plainly  out- 
lined in  the  epigastric  region.  In  a  typical  case,  on  deep  insipiration,  the  tumor 
is  pressed  downward  by  the  liver,  but  is  not  pulled  upward  by  forced  expira- 
tion, as  in  hepatic  carcinoma.  In  many  instances,  however,  adhesions  bind 
the  stomach  firmly  to  the  liver,  which  may  be  the  seat  of  secondary  involve- 
ment. The  presence  of  jaundice,  as  well  as  the  negative  results  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  gastric  contents,  would  tend  to  eliminate  pyloric  carcinoma. 

(2)  Carcinoma  of  the  Colon  and  Omentum. — Secondary  carcinoma  of  the 
intestines  affects  most  frequently  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  arise,  constipation  being  followed  by  attacks  of  serous 
diarrhea  due  to  irritation,  and  later  by  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  stools. 
In  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bile-ducts  may  be  obstructed, 
causing  clay-colored  stoob,  but  otherwise  the  dejecta  are  normal;  the  seat  of 
the  nodular  enlargement  and  pain  is  located  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 
Jaundice  and  ascites  are  absent  in  carcinoma  of  the  colon.  The  tumor,  if 
palpable,  in  the  latter  condition  is  more  movable  and  is  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  diaphragm.  It  does  not  give  an  absolutely  flat  percussion-note,  as  does 
liepatic  carcinoma.  Carcinoma  of  the  omentum  is  usually  secondary.  The 
aboenoe  of  small  movable  tumors  in  the  umbilical,  lumbar,  or  hypogastric 
regions,  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  aids  in  the  elimination 
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of  cardnoms  oi  the  omentum.  As  the  latter  alTeetion  adviuic«s  the  abctoroai 
becomea  distended  and  puinful  to  the  touch,  the  bowels  art-  obstinately  ooo- 
stipated,  and  the  physical  signs  reveal  the  presence  of  an  efTusion  whi<rh, 
when  aspirated,  is  generally  serous,  but  sometimes  bloody.  Microsco[iie 
esamination  may  possibly  reveal  the  presence  of  cancer-cells,  thou^  (heir 
KOOgnition  is  difficult.  The  liver,  unless  primarily  involved,  is  not  eniargiil, 
and  cadiezis  does  not  usually  appear  until  late. 

From  hepatic  abscess  the  points  of  diSe-rentiation  are — 

CABCnioiu  or  the  Livkb  Hepatic  AaacBss 

nnien  ia  oftm  a  history  of  a  primary  There  m  a  history  of  traumatism  or  of  ii^ 
'  ffcnrth  or  ckaoaic  irritation.  teotinal  ulwrutioa,  tis  ia  dyeentery. 

Oocnn  raually  aft«r  the  age  of  forty.  Occurs  at  any  age. 

ira.  Jaundice  is  sometiroee  present. 

Hectic  tempcruture,  chills,  and  sweating. 
Anemia   may   be   preaent,    but   nmer  to- 
chcxia. 
Fain  is  dull  and  boring  in  character,  and      Pain  h  aharp,  lancinating,  and  paroxy^' 


A  nodular,  umlnlicated  tumor  or  tumors  A  fluctuating  tiunor  may  sometime  be 
may  be  detected.  delected  below  the  costal  roargin. 

TikB  ralarfement  b  downward.  The  enlargement  usually  upward. 

Tlw  duration  is  a  Um  months  to  one  year.  The  duration  i»  usually  a  fen  weeks. 

Uionaoojm!  exanunation  reveals  diainta-  The  microscope  reveJs  pus,  liver-cdll, 
grated  liver^dls,   cancer-nests,   and  in  staphylococci  and  streptococci,  the  fia- 

KHue  eaacB  the  micro-organiiime  of  sup-  eUhtu  coU  eommuni*  or  the  Anuria 
puration.  eoH. 

Benign  Ormrlh  (Adertomaia,  Angiomaia). — Occasionally  growths  arc 
"  detected  in  the  Wwv.  and  may  occur  at  any  ape;  when  these  ar^  present  at  or 
about  the  age  of  forty  they  may  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma.  The  al>sence, 
however,  of  a  primary  growth  in  some  one  of  the  other  viscera,  together  with 
th?  duration  of  the  growth  and  the  absence  of  canceroiis  cache.nia,  would  temi 
to  difTerentiate  them  from  cancerous  involvement.  An  examination  of  the 
blood  may  be  of  service,  leukocytosis  being  more  common  in  carcinoma. 

The  prognosis  is  invariably  fatal,  the  disease  terminating  rapidly  in  from 
a  few  months  to  a  year.  The  most  rapid  course  is  run  by  secondary  carcinoma 
of  the  organ.  In  exceptional  cases  growths  favorably  situated  have  been  re- 
moved without  recurrence. 

The  treatment  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  purely  symptomatic.  An 
easily  digested,  nutritious  diet  should  be  given,  togeUier  with  active  stimulation 
to  support  the  system.  The  pain  may  be  relieved  by  the  free  use  of  morphin, 
given  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically.  For  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
that  are  apt  to  supervene  the  carbonated  waters,  cracked  ice  with  champagne, 
or  repeated  doses  of  creasote,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  wine  of  ipecac 
(2  minims — 0.13 — every  hour  until  relieved)  may  be  given.  If  violent 
delirium  should  occur  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  cold  com- 
presses to  the  forehead  or  vertex,  and  bromids  and  chloral  hydrate  given  in 
rectal  enemata,  may  prove  efKcient. 


OTHER  NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  LIVER 

(a)  Angioma,  Adenoma,  and  Cyst 

Occasionally  benign  growths  occur  in  the  liver,  and  often  with  an  absence 
of  symptoms  unless  their  increase  in  size  gives  rise  to  mechanical  obstruction. 
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One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  angioma,  which  is  often  found  in  the  livers 
of  old  people.  Angiomata  consist  of  tortuous  and  dilated  capillaries  in  the 
hepatic  connective  tissue;  they  rarely  attain  a  size  larger  than  a  crab-apple, 
and  usually  cause  no  symptoms.  Although  most  common  in  adults,  they  have 
been  known  to  occiur  in  children. 

Adenomata  and  cystomata  may  also  occur  in  the  liver.  They  are  both 
l>enign  growths.  The  former  is  of  the  tubular  variety,  consisting  of  connective- 
tissue  nests  lined  with  cylindric  epithelial  cells.  Von  Bergman  removed  a 
portion  of  a  tuberous  adenoma  of  the  liver  with  perfect  recovery  and  non- 
recurrence  of  the  growth..  Cysts  are  quite  rare.  Lippmann,^  who  searched 
the  literature,  found  reported  3  retention  cysts,  9  cystic  adenomas,  1  lymph- 
cyst,  and  3  cases  that  could  not  be  classified. 

(6)  Sarcoma. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  sarcomata,  those  occurring  most  commonly  in 
the  liver  are  the  small  and  large  round-celled  and  the  melanotic  variety, 
the  latter  often  being  secondary  to  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 
These  grow  rapidly,  causing  a  wide-spread  destruction  of  the  liver  structure, 
with  a  change  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  organ  that  is  often  demonstrable 
by  palpation.  E.  R.  Axtell  reports  a  case  in  which  at  the  postmortem  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  liver  revealed  an  entire  absence  of  hepatic  structure,  and 
consisted  of  three  tumor  masses.  On  section  the  tumor  is  seen  to  be  of  firmer 
consistence  than  the  surrounding  liver  tissue,  and  presents  a  dark,  grayish- 
white,  striated  appearance.  If  the  growth  be  of  the  pigmented  variety,  patches 
of  a  deep  black  or  of  different  shades  of  pigment  may  be  scattered  throughout 
the  mass.  Metastasis  is  rapid  and  wide-spread  (lungs,  kidneys,  heart,  skin), 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  other  organs  are  invariably  found  involved  at  the 
time  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sarcoma  in  the  liver.  Melano- 
sarcoma  may,  in  rare  instances,  appear  as  a  primary  growth,  and  attain  a 
considerable  size,  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Bramwell  and  Leith. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  mechanical  obstruction,  and  consist  of  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  due  to  passive  congestion,  edema,  and  ascites.  Anemia 
and  emaciation  may  become  marked  late  in  the  disease,  but  cachexia  does  not 
develop.  The  passage  of  an  intensely  dark  colored  urine  (melanuria)  has  been 
noted  in  some  cases.     Secondary  nodules  may  appear  on  the  skin  surface. 

The  diagnosis  can  often  be  made  from  the  primary  growth  (melanosarcoma 
of  the  choroid  or  sarcomata  of  the  lymphatic  glands)  ajid  from  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  tumor.  From  carcinoma  of  the  liver  melanosarcoma  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  ocular  symptoms,  particularly  blindness  of 
one  eye,  by  the  rapid  wide-spread  metastasis,  the  melanuria,  p)erhaps,  and  by 
the  absence  of  a  true  cancerous  cachexia. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  fatal  and  the  treatment  merely  palliative. 


X.     DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

Diseases  of  the  spleen  are  mostly  secondary  to  other  diseases,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  embraces  an  appropriate  description  of  the  associated  splenic 
disorders.  The  intimate  relation  between  the  spleen  and  blood  accounts  for 
the  frequency  with  which  this  organ  is  involved  in  many  of  the  blood 
diseases. 

»  Deuisch,  Ztschr,  f.  Chir.,  February,  1900. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

{Floating  SpUen) 

EtMogy' — This  ma}-  be  either  coDgenital  or  due  lo  the  increased  wrifjit 
of  an  ettlarged  spleen,  to  tight  lacing,  to  relaxation  of  the  ligiiiaeni!>.  iv  tu 
ttaumitiailli  and  is  often  met  in  splanchnoptosis.  Carcinomatous  enUrge* 
ment  of  the  left  lobe  of  thi'  liver  caused  it  in  my  case. 

TTlB  •ymptoms  are  vague  and  are  the  result  of  pressure.  Distinct  s>-mp- 
toms  <rf  MBtro-enteritis  and  neurasthenia  may  result  from  a  wandering  spleen. 
By  jNlfVUdl  examiiiatUm  we  discover  with  the  touch  the  spleen  as  a  mnbik 
tanMr  pendant  from  the  left  hypochondrium;  the  tumor  is  superficial,  blani 
edged,  and  notched  on  its  anterior  border,  and  may  be  replaced  by  the  hand  in 
its  oonnal  position.  On  percussion  over  the  splenic  area  the  normal  duloea 
is  found  to  be  absent. 

DlapilMis. — It  is  important,  to  distinguish  between  fionling  tjJirn  and 
't  cslaisement;  also  between  the  f(       er  and  momble  kidney. 


ifliiBpl*  a 


_Jie  procnosis  is  guarded  as  to  cure,  mgb  favorable  as  to  life.  Twtotinj 
of  tiie  pedide  has  been  followed  by  stta  :ulation,  with  the  development  <.A 
intense  pain  end  other  alarming  symptom,  (necrosis).  Intestinal  obsiructioo, 
doe  to  pressure,  may  appear. 

T\x  treatment  must  be  mechanii  y  supportive,  CODsistiag  oJ  pada 
and  bands.     Splenectomy  has  given  ext      -nt  results. 


SPLENIC  I        iREMIA 

I  ot  luitive  hyperemia  may  he  as  the  resulrof  the  acute  infection* 

giving  rise  to  the  acutr  splat  or,  or  as  the  result  of  amenorrhea, 

or  of  injuries  and  inflanmiation  (cin-u::.^cribcd  hyperemia).  The  oi^tan  is 
uniformly  enlarged  (except  in  the  liL*t-named  cases),  and  is  darker  in  iiil<ir 
and  softer  in  consbtence;  the  capsule  also  b  tense.  Tliis  condition  merges 
insensibly  into  acvte  tplenita. 

Chrome  or  passire  hyperemia  ia  due  to  some  mechanical  obstruction  of 
the  portal  circulation  caused  by  tumors, '  cardiac,  hepatic,  and  pulmonary 
diseaite,  and  pylephlebitis.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  firm,  dark  red  in  odor,  and 
the  capsule  is  somewhat  thickened. 

The  symptoms  are  vague,  and  may  consist  of  simply  a  senae  of  w^^t, 
fulness,  and  pressure,  and  some  tenderness  in  the  left  bypodtondrium.  In 
cases  of  extravasation  of  blood  and  rupture  of  the  spleen  the  symptoms  ot 
intestinal  perforation,  hemorrhage,  and  collapse  may  supervene. 

On  physical  examination  the  edge  of  the  spleen  may  be  palpated  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs.  The  percussion  dulness  is  incr^ised  in  area,  especially 
downward  and  forward,  and  may  encroach  upon  the  slightly  curved  umbiUco- 
axillary  "resonant  line." 

The  detection  of  acute  or  chronic  splenic  hj-peremia  (enlargement)  is 
often  of  invaluable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  causative  flisease. 

The  prognosis  and  tretdment  are  embraced  in  those  of  the  disease  causing 
the  congestion. 


SPLENITIS 

Definition. — This   term   comprises   acute   and   chronic   (hypertnqdiic) 
proliferative  splenitis  and  suppurative  inflammation. 
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Pathology. — Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  spleen  is  the  favorite  seat  of  metas- 
tatic inflammation  and  embolic  infarction.  Splenitis,  due  to  a  benign  embolus 
orignating  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  or  from  the  aorta  above  the  splenic 
arteries,  is  usually  circumscribed  to  a  zone  of  serohemorrhagic  infiltration  about 
the  resultant  infarct.  The  latter  is  hemorrhagic  at  first,  and  later  becomes 
particolored  or  mixed,  and  is  of  a  yellow  color,  owing  to  partial  fatty  degenera- 
tion; still  later  it  may  become  whitish  and  remain  as  a  wedge-shaped  (the  base 
being  peripheral),  cheesy  (necrotic  softening),  or  even  calcareous  mass,  or  as  a 
fibrous  cicatrix.  Infection  of  the  infarcts  by  pus  micrococci  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  small  abscesses,  and  the  trabeculse  surrounding  the  latter  may  give 
way  until  finally  one  large  pus-sac  may  be  formed.  Embolism  may  follow 
primary  splenic  arterial  or  venous  thrombosis. 

Perisjienitis  generally  follows,  and  sometimes  with  adhesions  attached  to 
adjacent  hollow  organs,  as  the  stomach  and  colon,  through  which  the  perforating 
abscess  may  discharge  its  purulent  contents.  An  unfortunate  termination  is 
the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  a  more  fortunate  ending 
results  in  an  external  opening.  In  acute  splenic  tumor  there  is  an  active 
congestion,  with  round-cell  infiltration  and  some  proliferation  of  the  splenic 
cells.    The  spleen  is  moderately  enlarged,  dark,  soft,  pulpy,  and  friable. 

In  cases  of  intense  vascular  engorgement,  as  in  the  acute  splenic  tumor 
of  severe  typhoid  fever,  intermittent  fever,  and  epilepsy  (during  the  paroxysm), 
hemorrhagic  extravasation  may  occur,  and  there  may  finally  be  even  a  rupture 
of  the  capsule  and  a  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  chronic 
splenic  tumor  there  is  a  persistent  hyperplasia  of  the  splenic  cells.  Cirrhosis 
of  the  spleen  (chronic  interstitial  splenitis)  differs  characteristically  from  that 
of  other  organs  (liver,  kidneys)  in  that  there  is  enlargement  instead  of  contrac' 
tion.  Added  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  there  are  in  both  forms 
of  chronic  splenitis  thickening  of  the  capsule,  patches  often  of  old  perisplenitis, 
and  a  slaty  color  of  the  tissues,  with  more  or  less  pigmentation. 

Etiology. — The  disease  probably  never  starts  primarily  in  the  spleen 
itself.  ActUe  proHferatire  or  hyperplastic  splenitis  (actUe  splenic  tumor)  is 
seen  as  the  result  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhoid,  typhus,  relapsing, 
malarial  fevers).  Chronic  proliferative  splenitis  (chronic  splenic  tumor)  is  due 
to  chronic  malarial  infection  or  repeated  acute  attacks,  to  Banti's  disease, 
chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  spleen,  and  leukocythemia.  The  leukemic 
spleen  represents  a  somewhat  different  form  of  chronic  proliferative  splenitis 
from  the  ordinary  forms.  Acute  suppurative  splenitis  {abscess),  either  diffuse 
or  circumscribed,  is  usually  secondary  to  infectious  (pyogenic)  emboli,  as  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis  and  pyemia.  Again,  as  the  result  of  simple  valvulitis 
of  aortic  thrombosis,  embolic  infarction  of  the  spleen  may  be  found,  which  may 
soften  and  break  down  in  abscess  formation  from  subsequent  infection.  Abscess 
of  the  spleen  may  also  follow  traumatism,  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  and 
the  extension  of  adjacent  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — These  are  indefinite  or  absent  in  most  cases.  Usually  there 
is  no  pain  or  tenderness  unless  perisplenitis  exists.  Considerable  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  may  be  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight,  tension,  or  distress  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  perhaps  by  slight  dyspnea.  Any  suppurative  fever 
present  will  most  probably  be  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  abscess  of  the 
spleen  provided  the  local  signs  of  pus  be  absent.  Sudden  pain  appearing  in 
the  gastric  region,  followed  by  the  vomiting  of  pus  and  blood,  in  the  course  of 
an  infectious  disease  with  splenic  enlargement,  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  an 
abscess  of  the  spleen.     Ascites  may  also  be  present. 

The  physical  examination  may  reveal  some  bulging  on  inspection,  and  a 
fluctuating  tumor  may  be  palpated.     The  enlargement  may  be  sufficient  to 
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enable  one  to  feel  the  notch  in  the  spleen.  The  percussioD  dulness  is  comspond- 
ingly  increased. 

Diagnosis. — This  may  be  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
signs  in  conjunction  with  a  study  of  the  primary  disease.  In  cases  in  whirli 
pus  is  suspected  an  exploratory  puncture  may  clear  the  diagnosis.  "Tiic  splenic 
inflammation  is  rather  an  aid  to  diagnosis  than  a  condition  essentially  needfol 
of  recognition  in  itself. 

Differential  Di&gnosis. — Acute  suppurative  splenitis  might  be  mistaken 
for  ganlrk  or  pancreatic  dinease;  but  the  previous  historj-  in  the  former,  a.i 
contrasted  witli  that  of  the  tatter  affection,  conjoined  with  the  local  si,'mpioms 
that  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  organ  involved,  will  generally  furnish 
an  accurate  means  of  differentiation. 

The  huge  enlargements  of  chronic  splenitis  may  be  confounded  with 
hepatic,  renal,  omental,  or  oraria'i  growthg.  Here  a  careful,  rliscritninaiinfc 
olwervation  of  the  constitutional  atp"-  — d  of  the  physical  signs  is  requwitt 
for  a  diagnosis.     Splenic  enlargemt  ist  not  be  assumed  when  n  laigf 

pleuToJ  effusion  on  the  left  side  is  a  the  depressed  lower  Ixirder  of  th* 

organ  to  l>e  (elt.     Finally, /rco?  occwi  w  in  Ike  tpleiiic  Jlexurr  of  tlir  colon 

may  be  mistaken  for  moderate  enlar^^.  it  of  the  spleen.  The  fomifrr  gives 
an  irregular,  doughy  tumor,  tympanites,  omiting,  and  a  hi3to^,^  of  constipa* 
tion  alternating  sometimes  with  diarrhc  there  is  no  increase  in  the  !if^cnic 
area  of  duhiess. 

Prognosis. — This  will  depend  upoti  the  primary  systemic  conditinn. 
Abscess  is  a  grave  complication,  the  dai  ter  consisting  of  rupture  and  fatal 
peritonitis.  Even  in  acute  splenic  tumo  of  a  ^'iolent  typxr  iht-re  iiiuj  \»  b 
hemorrhagic  extravasation  so  severe  as  to  burst  the  capsule.  Chronic  spleni- 
tides  are  not  in  themselves  grave  disorders. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  directed  mainly  at  the  causative  oondiiion. 
Quinin  and  arsenic  are  often  useful  in  the  malarial  form,  and  the  chaljlieaten, 
iodids.  and  ergot  have  been  recommended  for  the  various  Hnroiiic  -^pl.tiii-  .n- 
largements.  ^strapping  the  affected  side  affords  comfort.  Abscess  must  he 
treated  by  splenotomy  and  drainage.  Splenectomy  may  be  useful  in  certain 
noses  of  simple  hypertrophy.    The  state  of  the  patient  must  bcwell  cooaideied. 


AMYLOID  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

(Sago  SpUm) 

This  occurs  as  a  part  of  the  cachectic  condition  attending  amyloid  d^en- 
eration  of  other  organs  (liver,  kidneys).  The  condition  develops  in  the  course 
of  cases  of  prolonged  and  wasting  discharges  (phthisis,  en^iyema,  suppurative 
ostitb,  syphilis,  chronic  peritonitis,  chronic  enterocolitis).  Tlie  spleen  is, 
as  a  rule,  greatly  enlarged,  putty-like,  and  rotund.  The  capsule  is  tease  and 
glistening.  There  are  two  forms  of  waxy  degeneration,  namely,  the  so-called 
sago  sfJcen  and  the  diffuse  waxy  or  lardaceaua  spleen.  In  the  former  the 
Malpighian  bodies  are  chiefly  affected  and  ap[>ear  on  section  like  sago  granules; 
in  the  latter  the  whole  splenic  pulp,  and  even  the  trabecule,  are  degenerated, 
and  on  section  the  spleen  appears  pale,  smooth,  and  homogeneous  (boiled-ham 
appearance).  This  may  be  but  a  late  stage  of  the  "sago"  spleen.  The  spleen 
gives  a  characteristic  reaction  with  iodin. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  general  cachexia,  and  the  diaffrums  rests  upon 
the  detection  of  an  enlargement  of  the  organ  asaodated  with  evidences  at 
amyloid  disease  in  other  organs. 
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The  prognoais  is  unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that 
indicated  for  the  underlying  and  causative  disease. 


MORBID  GROWTHS  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

The  principal  new  growths  are  the  granulomata,  as  tubercles  and  syphilitic 
gummata;  also  secondary  carcinoma,  melanotic  sarcoma,  and  hydatid  and  other 
cysts.  Lymphadenoma  (e.  g,,  in  leukemia),  angioma,  and  fibroma  may  be 
included  among  tumors  of  the  spleen. 

These  affections  of  the  spleen  are  all  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  not  readily, 
if  at  all,  discoverable  during  life.  Carcinoma  of  the  spleen  is  always  secondary; 
it  may  be  diagnosticated  by  a  physical  examination,  showing  the  organ  to  be 
enlarged,  with  the  signs  of  the  primary  carcinoma,  as  of  the  stomach.  Second- 
ary sarcoma  is  more  common,  and  is  recognized  by  an  irregular  enlargement 
and  the  presence  of  a  primary  tumor. 

Syphilitic  gummata  of  the  spleen  are  often  associated  with  amyloid  degenera- 
tion and  enlargement. 

Gaucher's  disease^  is  a  type  of  splenomegaly  due  to  a  peculiar  cell  hyper- 
plasia which  is  familial  in  character,  begins  in  early  childhood,  runs  an  extremely 
chronic  course,  with  gradual  enlargement  of  the  spleen  until  it  reaches  an 
enormous  size,  and  is  not  associated  with  jaundice,  ascites,  nor  lymphadenop- 
athy.  The  blood  may  show  changes  similar  to  those  of  the  early  stages  of 
Banti's  disease,  while  the  spleen  after  operation  shows  the  presence  of  very 
large  multinuclear  phagocytic  vesiculated  celb. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

This  may  occur  as  the  result  of  an  intense  hyperemic  engorgement,  both  in 
splenitis  from  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  and  from  traumatism.  In  the  acute 
splenic  tumor  of  typhoid  fever,  in  malaria,  and  during  an  epileptic  paroxysm 
rupture  of  the  capsule  has  been  known  to  occur  on  account  of  the  extravasation 
of  blood.  The  symptoms  are  usually  mistaken  for  those  of  intestinal  perfora- 
tion with  internal  hemorrhage.  The  treatment  is  surgical,  though  palliative 
pending  the  surgeon's  arrival. 


XL    DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

ACUTE  PANCREATITIS 

Three  varieties  of  acute  pancreatitis — hemorrhagic,  gangrenous,  sup- 
purative— will  be  described,  following  the  usual  classification,  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  these  are  indistinguishable 
clinically,  and  represent  but  different  stages  of  a  single  disease. 

HEMORRHAGIC  PANOtEATmS 

Pathology. — ^The   pancreas  is  enlarged,   usually   firm,   and    somewhat 
chocolate  colored.     Irregular  areas  show  the  circumscribed  as  well  as  the  dif- 
fused form  of  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  fat  tissue,  with  throm- 
bosis of  the  pancreatic  veins  in  some  cases  (Day).    There  is  also  an  infiltra- 
1  See  Brill  and  Mandelbaum,  Amer,  Jour,  Med.  Set.,  1913,  exlvi,  863. 
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tion  with  round-cells  of  the  interlobular  tissues.  Some  cases  are  examples  of 
degeneration  (non -inflammatory).  The  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  m»y  hr 
hyperemic,  ecchymotic,  or  in  a  slightly  catarrhal  state.  Evidences  of  a  localianl 
peritonitis  {periparurTeatiUs)  are  not  frequent.  Hemorrhage  with  inilainiiialioti 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  true  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  Opie  and  Mratdos 
ennstder  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  to  be  primarily  a  necrosis,  the  inflanuuaiaty 
changes  being  secondary. 

Disseminated  fat-^iecro»U  is  quite  commonly  associated  with  hemorrhacic 
pancreatitis.  Small  areas  of  a  peculiar  (tallow-like)  substance,  ranging  fron 
the  size  of  a  miliary  tubercle  to  that  of  a  pea  or  even  larger,  are  found  scattered 
in  the  fatty  interlobular  pancreatic  tissue  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and 
sometimes  in  the  abdominal  fat.  H.  U.  Williams  and  Kittz  and  ^^'i^klc^, 
from  experimental  researches,  conclude  that  probably  the  fat-splttting  fcnurtit 
is  capable  of  causing  changes  similar  to  fat-necrosis.  H.  Coeneii  believes  that 
the  necrosis  is  the  result  of  aut  ;tivation  of  the  pancreatic  seciftiun 

by  bacterial  action,  the  bacteti™  g  into  the  pancreas  in  infectrd  bile 

or  intestinal  juice,  and  also,  rarei;      i  blood-  or  Ij'mph-stream. 

In  infectious  fevers  the  pancn  ihow  diffuse,  parench^'matous,  and 

granular    degenerative    changes,     v  las    pointed   out    that    pogtmortfwt 

digestion  is  frequent  in  the  pancreas. 

Etiology.— Most  of  the  cases  ^   have  occurred  in   men,  and  in 

persons  past  fifty  years  of  age.      *"  p  predisjxmtion  to  the  disease  ^fm^ 

to  be  the  result  of  cases  of  sevi  tinate  dyspepsia  (gastroduodmal), 

alcoholism,  ol>esily,  glycosuria,  atism.    Hemorrliage  into  the  pan- 

creas may  cause  the  disease.  asizes  the  etiologic  importaniv  of 

gall-stone  and  gall-duct  disease  i,  «nt. — Egdahl),  and  suggests  that 

pancreatitis  may  be  the  result  of  the  <^i  ice  of  bile  into  the  pancreatic  duct. 
It  is  seen  occasional!;-  ■postmortem,  e.  y.,  i..  acute  tuberculosis  and  the  specific 
fevers  (metastatic  infection.)  The  direct  ca/i9C  is  an  infection  ihrough  the  ihicLn 
of  the  gland,  although  when  due  to  impaction  of  ii  culciihis  liiicUTiiil  m\v<  :u>n 
may  be  absent.  Flexner'  injected  acids,  alkalies,  and  bacterial  cultures  into 
the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  produced  acute  pancreatitts. 

Symptoms. — Eve  states  that  of  40  cases,  over  one^ialf  had  premonitOTT 
symptoms,  particularly  attacks  of  pam  referred  to  the  right  side  of  the  upper 
abdomen,  resembling  cholelithiasis  or  duodenal  ulcer.  The  ofud  is  sudden 
and  violent  as  a  rule.  It  is  characterized  by  excruciating,  deep-seaUd  pain, 
usually  in  the  epigastrium,  not  radiating,  with  pain-free  intervals  at  first, 
later  becoming  continuous.  There  are  also  nausea  and  severe  retching  and 
vomiting,  constipation,  and  speedy  collapse,  ending  fatally  within  a  few  daj-s 
(second  to  the  fourth — Fitz).  The  vomitus  may  cotisist  at  last  of  slimy  mucus 
or  dark  blood.  Fever  is  generally  slight  at  first,  though  it  may  touch  103° 
or  104°  F.  (39.4''-40''  C.)  later.  Dyspnea  and  a  rapid,  feeble  pidse,  with 
jactitation  and  marked  anxiovsn£ss  or  an  afebrile  delirium,  may  perhaps  be 
present.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  diarrhea,  with  thin  and  watery  stools  con- 
taining free  fat.  Instances  may  be  repeated  in  which,  owing  to  the  coincident 
presence  of  gallstones,  there  may  be  jaundice  and  coficky  pains  over  the  right 
hypochondrium.  The  jaundice,  however,  may  sometimes  be  due  to  swelling  of 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  which  presses  upon  the  bile-duct.  Tympanites  occurs 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Hiccup  and  albuminuria  have  also  been  noted.  Iht 
pain  and  collapse  may  be  due  either  to  a  circumscribed  peritonitis  or  to  pressure 
upon  the  solar  plexus.  Cyanosis  of  the  face  and  abdominal  walk  is  comrooo 
(Halsted).  Localized  tenderness  and  moderate  rigidity  above  and  to  the 
right  of  the  umbilicus  are  important  signs. 

'  "Experimeutal  Pancreatitis,"  Festachrift  in  honor  of  William  Ttearj  WeMk. 
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Diagnosis. — ^This  is  at  all  times  difficult,  since  many  or  all  of  the  symptoms 
enumerated  may  be  present  in  other  affections.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the 
previous  history  is  important.  The  sudden  development  of  an  intense,  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  vomiting,  collapse,  abdominal 
distention,  with  circumscribed  resistance  in  the  epigastrium,  and  the  presence 
of  constipation  and  slight  fever,  point  to  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  The 
detection  of  free  fat  in  the  dejections  and  the  discovery  of  scattered  points 
of  tenderness  are  significant.  Cammidge's  reaction  is  valueless  where  a 
pancreatic  disorder  is  suspected.  Other  affections  may  give  a  positive 
response  (pneumonia,  appendicitis  with  diffuse  peritonitis).  Cammidge^ 
advises  that  the  urine  examination  be  controlled  by  an  examination  of  the 
feces. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — ^The  temperature  is  apt  to  be  higher  and  the  pain 
and  tenderness  less  localized  and  more  constant  in  peritonitis.  Fecal  vomiting 
would  indicate  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  Here  also  we  may  determine  the 
patency  of  the  bowel  by  injection  or  inflation.  Intestinal  obstruction  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  epigastrium,  where  the  pain  and  disten- 
tion of  acute  pancreatitis  are  localized;  there  are  likely  to  be  present  more 
marked  and  general  tympany,  including  the  flanks,  and  a  circumscribed 
distention  of  the  intestinal  coik. 

In  perforating  gastric  or  dvodenai  ulcer  there  is  a  history  of  pain  after  eating, 
hemorrhages  from  the  digestive  tract,  and  anemia. 

Corrosive  poisons  may  be  excluded  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  mouth  and  vomitus.  Hepatic  colic  must  be  excluded;  the 
pain  is  intermittent,  and  referred  more  to  the  right  side  than  in  pancreatitis. 
There  is  in  pancreatitis  also  an  early  collapse. 

Acute  gastrodvodenitis  is  characterized  by  fever,  by  a  history  of  injudicious 
eating,  followed  by  mild  inflammatory  symptoms  within  a  few  hours,  and  by 
an  absence  of  the  sudden  prostration  and  collapse  so  common  to  hemorrhagic 
inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

Prognosis. — Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  in  most  cases  ends  in  death. 
In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  disease  may  be  overlooked  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  certain  cases  of  milder  type  may  recover;  in  these  the  recovery  has 
been  said  to  follow  a  different  affection.  Osier  reports  a  case  diagnosticated 
as  one  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  which  abdominal  section  was  performed 
and  recovery  followed.  Thayer  and  Korte  have  also  rejx)rted  cases  of  cure  in 
which  a  celiotomy  decided  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  as  for  shock  by  the  use  of  external  heat  and  of  warm 
saline  injections,  hypodermics  of  morphin,  atropin,  strychnin,  and  of  diffusible 
stimulants  may  probably  be  of  some  avail.  Early  operation  with  a  view  to 
establishing  free  drainage  is  the  important  factor  in  the  treatment  (Ochsner). 

SUPPORATIVE  PANCREATmS 

Pathology. — ^The  suppuration  may  be  diffuse,  with  numerous  small 
abscesses;  more  commonly  a  single  abscess  exists  in  the  head  or  body  of  the 
pancreas,  which  may  be  enlarged  and  its  structure  extensively  destroyed. 
The  abscess  may  communicate  with  peripancreatic  areas  of  suppuration,  or 
it  may  evacuate  either  into  various  organs  (duodenum,  peritoneal  cavity) 
or  externally.  Pylephlebitis  and  hepatic  abscess  or  pyemia  may  follow. 
A  disseminated  fat-necrosis  is  sometimes  found. 

Etiology. — ^Most  of  the  cases  occur  in  adult  males  prior  to  fifty  years  of 
age.  Intemperance,  trauma,  and  dietetic  errors  are  among  the  predisposing 
causes.    Infection  takes  place  through  the  ducts,  or  from  extension  of  neigh- 

1  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May  19,  1906. 
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boring  septic  (bed.    ChoUa^tis,  due  to  gall-stones,  may  extend  to  the  pancnfttic 
duct,  pioduang  suwurative  pancreatitis. 

SyftL^iomB, — T\utit  liut,y  lie  amiU.  aubamtf,  or  chronic.  Acute  caan 
occur  kas  fremwntly  tluui  tbe  latter.  Acote  stqipnr&tive  paucrefttitis  usually 
be^na  tudieMg,  with  atmen  fptgoitric  pain,  mmUing,  hiccup,  rhilh,  and  an 
■mgytRT  pyemie  tmnperatun,  progressive  tympanites  (at  times  timitefl  to  the  left 
half  of  the  abdomea),  and  perhaps  acute  splenic  enlargement.  Constipation 
may  be  followed  later  by  tftorrAra  {sometimes  fatty),  and  slight  jaundicr  <»■ 
^JycoHUiia  DMy  ^>pear.  Biugsch  and  Koenig'  report  a  case  in  which  the 
^ee  showed  a  decided  diminuiion  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  Frogtratitm 
is  geonally  great,  and  death  may  set  in  within  one  week  from  (he  onset. 

Not  sddom,  however,  the  course  is  prolonged  to  three  or  four  weelcs,  ihr 
tOFrnptonu    paKsting'    with     progressive    enuiciation    and    final    exhaustion. 
Bupbtn  of  the  drcumaaibed  peritoneal  abscess,  evidenced  by  copious  drjec- 
tiODS  in  irtddi  the  slou^ung  piinrnas  lias  been  found,  and  rapid  diminutim  M 
m  the  aiae  of  the  abdrasen,  nm^  uiLi;  nJacti.  B 

Agun,  the  onaet  may  be  teas  severe,  and  yet  the  <am  ptoffeia  staad^ 
downward  with  little  pain,  ali^t  siqqiqnUive  few,  aao 
gradually  increasing  debility,  laating  f^  mootlM  or  eves  » . 
anasarca  and  death.    A  tender  swelling  is  oftea  pafpafth. 

DIacnosis.— A  Umitaticm  of  die  pain  aiid  a  tcadar  mm*  to  the  viifa- 
trium,  irr^ular  fever,  and  the  avideoeea  of  sepaiB  Qauhoeytoaia,  avpamiwe 
type  ^  fever)  are  probaUy  all  that  can  be  nhed  i^co  is  aoiiBf  at  a  £at> 
ooais.    In  fact,  the  diagnosis  is  hanUy  made  mUtmorlim, 

For  the  d^oentiation  Ckhu  etrcNMaorJiad  piu'itimitia,  fti^antim  fnltw 
vicer,  and  obrfnidum  qf  the  baud,  ndep,  887. 

The  pnq;nosil  is  un&vonUe  and  the 

auiagwooa  pmo 

Pathology. — The  pancreas  may  be  found  in  various  stages  erf  necroas, 
depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  a  dark  brown,  scrfi, 
friable,  shreddy,  and  putrid  mass,  with  areas  of  hemorrhagic  infiltration  and 
yellow  softening,  and  surrounded  by  a  dirty  greenish,  thin,  purulent,  and  ichor- 
ous fluid.  In  cases  lasting  for  from  three  to  seven  weeks  the  glaiid  may  be 
found  completely  sequestrated,  lying  in  the  omental  cavity  as  a  small,  thin, 
brownish-black,  shreddy,  and  foul-smelling  detritus,  soaked  in  a  purulent 
fluid.  The  peri-  and  parapancreatic  tissues  are  usually  involved  with  acute 
peritonitis.  Splenic  thrombophlebitis  is  commonly  associated,  and  dissem- 
inated fat-necrosis  is  frequently  seen. 

Etiology. — Males  and  females  are  equally  liable,  and  persons  past  thirty 
years  of  age  are  most  commonly  affected.  Hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  the 
most  frequent  antecedent  of  the  gangrenous  form.  The  disease  may  result 
also  from  perforative  ulceration  of  the  gastro-intestinal  or  biliary  tract,  w  from 
the  extension  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  those  tracts  into  the  pancreatic 
duct  (Pitz).     Traumatism  is  a  cause. 

Symptoms. — These  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  hemoribapc 
pancreatitis.  The  course  may  last  longer,  however,  so  that  death  may  not 
occur  until  the  secon<l  or  fourth  week,  preceded  by  s>'mptoms  of  collapse. 
The  necrotized  pancreas  may  be  discharged  per  rectum,  followed  at  times  by 
TMyiviTj',  An  epigastric  tumor  usually  appears.  Marino  states  that  an 
exec:isi\'('ly  large  amount  of  diastase  is  eliminated  in  the  uriiie  in  necrose  of 
tlif  pancroas. 

>  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  tlecember  25,  1905. 
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CHRONIC  PANCREATITIS 

Pathology. — ^The  pancreas  is  indurated  from  an  increased  development 
of  interstitial  fibrous  tissue.  The  glandular  substance  may  be  nearly  obliter- 
ated, and,  owing  to  pressure  upon  the  duct  of  Wirsung,  pancreatic  cysts  may 
be  formed.  Interstitial  hemorrhages  and  peripancreatic  adhesions  may  be 
present.  In  chronic  suppurative  pancreatitis  there  may  either  be  small  circum- 
scribed abscesses  or  one  large  pyogenic  cyst. 

Etiology. — Chronic  pancreatitis  may  be  due  to  several  attacks  of  the 
acute  disease  or  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  often  secondary 
to  gastroduodenal  catarrh.  Since  the  distribution  of  inflammation  often 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  lymphatics  the  infection  may  be  lymphatic  rather 
than  duct-borne.  Persistent  inflammation  of  contiguous  structures  may 
excite  it.  The  majority  of  cases,  however,  arise  from  disease  of  the  biliary 
passages,  especially  cholelithiasis  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  ducts.  The 
Mayos  found  81  per  cent,  of  their  cases  accompanied  by  gall-stones.  Chronic 
alcoholism,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  trauma  probably  lead  to  this  disease. 
The  condition  may  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  organ. 

Synnptoms  and  Diagnosis. — ^The  symptoms  are  hardly  indicative  of 
the  disease.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  frequently  attended 
by  diarrhea  and  large  stools,  may  compose  the  early  clinical  picture.  Later 
there  may  be  paroxysms  of  deep  epigastric  pain,  slight  fever,  marked  anemia, 
with  great  anxiety  and  faivAness,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  Some  ascites 
and  jaundice,  due  to  pressure,  may  be  observed.  The  detection  of  free  fat  in 
the  dejections  (steatorrhea)  and  undigested  muscle-fibers  (azotorrhea)  in  the 
absence  of  diarrhea  are  of  great  semiotic  impK)rtance  in  the  interlobular  form. 
This  may  best  be  studied  after  a  pancreatic  test-meal  consisting  of  scraped 
beef  100  gm.,  milk  1  liter,  butter  100  gm.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect 
of  the  administration  of  the  pancreatic  ferments  may  be  taken  as  a  valuable 
diagnostic  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  glycosuria  without 
pancreatic  disturbance  of  digestion  in  the  intestines  (e,  g.,  interacinar  pan- 
creatitis) and  lipuria  would  be  of  distinct  diagnostic  value.  The  presence  of 
glycosuria  probably  indicates  an  extreme  degree  of  destruction  of  this  gland 
(Fitz).  Walko  regards  the  muscle-nucleus  test  as  being  of  diagnostic  value. 
Stadtmiiller  advises  Sahli's  glutoid  capsule  test.  Klienebergerf  advocates 
the  casein  test  for  trypsin.^  Matko'  has  described  a  test  which  will  give 
exact  information  as  to  which  of  two  conditions,  namely,  h^'per-  or  hypo- 
secretion  of  pancreatic  juice,  obtains.  The  most  elaborate  tests  of  the  pan- 
creatic secretions  may  be  performed  by  means  of  the  Einhorn  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  duodenal  contents  and  by  means  of  the  agar-tube  method  he 
has  devised*  for  studying  the  ferments  in  the  duodenal  contents. 

Achylia  pancreatica,  absence  of  the  pancreatic  external  secretions,  usually 
arises  in  .association  with  achylia  gastrica,  but  frequently  is  an  end-result  of 
chronic  pancreatitis.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  accompanying  creatorrhea 
and  steatorrhea. 

Pancreatic  infantilism,  a  term  suggested  by  Bramwell,'  is  characterized 
by  arrested  bodily  and  sexual  development,  chronic  diarrhea,  and  flatulent 
distention  of  the  aMomen,  depending  upon  cessation  of  pancreatic  secretion 
in  the  young,  the  result  of  chronic  pancreatitis. 

•  Medizinische  Klinik.  Berlin,  January  16,  1910. 

^  For  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  pancreatic  secretion  from  the  duodenum,  sec 
special  works  on  diagnosis. 

•  Archir.  f.  Vcrdauungs^Krankheitenf  Berlin,  xix.  No.  6. 
*Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  May  19,  1915,  p.  1872. 

•  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  May,  1915. 
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A  cachectic  appearance  may  be  associated.  Circumscribed  resiManee  on 
palpation  in  the  pancreatic  area  has  been  noted.  Evidences  of  hepatic  cir- 
rhosis or  of  chronic  renal  and  arterial  disease  may  be  present. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — 


Chronic  Pancreatitis 

EUstory  of  acute  onset  in  some  cases. 
Absence  of,  or  gradual  and  incomplete, 

obstruction  to  flow  of  bile. 
Distention  of  gall-bladder,  gradual  and 

of  moderate  degree. 
Azotorrhea  less  common. 
Enlarged  cervical  glands  absent. 
Emaciation  and  weakness  less  marked  and 

of  idow  development. 


Pancreatic  Carcinoma 

More  gradual  onset  of  symptoms. 
Evidence    of    complete    obetnictioii    of 

rapid  development. 
Gall-bladder  custention  more  rapid  and 

often  marked. 
More  common. 

Present  in  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Rapid,  becoming  pronounced,  and  cfaarM- 

teristic  of  the  disease. 


The  prognosis  is  grave.  The  greater  portion  of  the  gland  may  become 
functionless,  however,  as  the  result  of  progressive  fibrous  change,  without 
much  impairment  of  the  health. 

The  major  treatment  is  dietetic.  Fats,  since  they  demand  the  pan- 
creatic ferment  for  their  conversion,  are  to  be  interdicted,  or,  if  permitted, 
are  to  be,  so  far  as  may  be,  artificially  digested  by  the  administration  of 
salol-coated  tablets  of  pancreatin  and  soda  (gr.  v  to  x — 0.3-0.6)  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  meals.  Carbohydrates  tend  to  stimulate  pancreatic 
secretion.  Minced  raw  pancreas  promotes  the  digestion  of  fat  and  protein. 
Pankreon,  a  proprietary  preparation  of  pancreas  extract,  enjoys  a  wide  popu- 
larity. Bickel  has  shown  that  salt,  alcohol,  pilocarpin,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
stimulate  pancreatic  secretion.  The  surgical  treatment  oonsbts  in  the  relief 
of  tension  by  opening  and  draining  the  gall-bladder  (Deaver). 


PANCREATIC  HEMORRHAGE 

(Pancreatic  Apoplexy) 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this  fatal  affection  has  been  isolated  and 
defined,  and  mainly  through  the  observations  of  Fitz,  Zenker,  and  Draper. 

Pathology. — The  pancreas  may  or  may  not  l>e  enlarged;  it  may  also 
be  soft  and  friable.  The  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  into  circumscriUHJ 
areas  of  the  gland — r.  g.,  its  head,  the  interstitial  and  subperitoneal  tissue^. 
Extensive  hemorrhage  may  be  found  in  the  omentum,  transverse  mesocolon, 
in  the  retroperitoneal  fat  tissue,  and  adjacent  mucous  surfaces.  Secondan 
reactive  inflammations  and  necrosis  are  commonlv  noted. 

Etiology. — Slight  hemorrhages  into  the  pancreas  may  be  found  secondary 
to  excessive  chronic  passive  congestion,  to  hemophilic  or  purpuric  cases,  an«l 
acute  infective  diseases.  These  have,  however,  no  clinical  import.  Thr 
etiology  of  marked  hemorrhage  into  the  pancreas  is  not  known.  Most  caso> 
have  occurred  in  males  (in  25  of  34  instances  collected  by  the  ^Titer),  and  in 
adult  or  advancinl  middle  life  (the  age  in  13  of  30  cases  having  l)een  over  forty- 
five  years).  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  previous  health  was  apparently  go«Ml 
Traumatism  may  be  a  direct  cause.  Again,  some  local  vascular  lesion  (♦.  n.. 
necrosis),  superinduced  by  alcoholic  habits  or  a  rich  diet  in  an  atheromatous 
person;  or  some  corrosive  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  may  operate  a- 
causes.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  glycerin  set  free  during  the 
fat-splitting  process  in  the  production  of  fat-necrosis.  There  was  a  histon 
of  chronic  alcoholism  in  12  of  18  cases  (()6.6  p)er  cent.).     Severe  symptomatic 
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pancreatic  hemorrhage  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of  primary  affections  of  the 
gland — €,  g.,  acute  pancreatitis  and  carcinoma  (Anders^. 

Symptoms. — ^The  patient  may  have  been  in  apparently  robust  health 
when  the  attack  comes  on  with  sudden  and  startling  gravity.  The  most  prom- 
inent early  symptom  is  intense  epigastric  pain,  together  with  a  sense  of  con- 
striction. Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  associated,  and  the  latter  is  usually 
obstinate  and  gives  only  temporary  relief.  Tympanites  may  also  occur. 
There  are  early  and  constant  general  evidences  of  internal  bleeding — an  anxious 
countenance,  restlessness,  depression,  yawning,  pallor,  cold  sweat,  a  lowered 
surface  temperature,  and  a  small,  rapid,  and  weak  pulse.  Prostration  and 
syncope  follow,  and  death  ends  the  case  in  from  half  an  hoiu*  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Death  is  caused  by  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart,  due  either  to  some 
coincident  vascular  affection,  or  to  pressure,  perhaps  upon  the  solar  plexus 
and  semilunar  ganglion  (Zenker). 

My  table  includes  24  cases,  exclusive  of  16  reported  by  Fitz,  in  which  the 
condition  led  to  speedy  death  from  shock  or  from  compression  of  the  solar 
plexus.  Owing  to  its  "idiopathic"  character  in  many  cases,  and  quick  destruc- 
tion of  life,  pancreatic  hemorrhage  assumes  intense  medicolegal  importance. 
A  few  cases  reach  death  more  gradually. 

Diagnosis. — Given  the  suddenly  developed  signs  of  a  concealed  internal 
hemorrhage,  with  pain  referred  distinctly  to  the  epigastrium,  and  vomiting 
and  rapid  collapse,  a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  relieving  the  pain  and  in  overcoming  the 
collapse  by  free  stimulation.    An  exploratory  operation  is  advisable. 


CARONOMA  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

Pathology. — Primaiy  carcinoma  is  the  more  frequent  variety.  It  is  of 
the  scirrhous  form  in  most  cases,  and  usually  involves  the  head  of  the  gland, 
which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Not  rarely  the  adjacent  organs 
are  found  affected,  either  by  direct  or  metastatic  extension  of  the  disease,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  the  growth;  the  liver,  peritoneum,  stomach,  portal  vessels, 
bile-ducts,  and  aorta  may  thus  be  involved.  The  pancreatic  duct  may  be 
occluded,  so  as  to  form  retention-cysts.  In  1000  autopsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  5  cases  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas.  Simple 
extension  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  duodenum  may  involve  the 
pancreas. 

Etiology. — Men  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age  are  most  liable  to  car- 
cinoma of  the  pancreas,  though  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  newborn,  Mirallie 
has  collected  113  cases  of  primary  carcinoma  of  this  viscus  (Fitz). 

Sjmptoms. — ^These  are  scarcely  ever  sufficient  to  indicate  the  disease 
with  certainty.  There  are  usually  a  stubborn  dyspepsia,  a  progressive  loss  of 
flesh,  anemia,  and  a  dull,  or  sometimes  neuralgic,  epigastric  pain.  Nocturnal 
paroxysms  of  pain  are  common,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  signs  of  collapse. 
In  some  cases  vomiting  and  diarrhea  are  present.  The  sto(ds  may  be  light  in 
color  and  greasy,  and  may  contain  blood.  There  may  also  be  found  an  abun- 
dance of  undigested  muscular  fibers  in  the  stools  in  the  absence  of  diarrhea; 
this  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  faulty  pancreatic  digestion.  Steatorrhea  is 
not  commonly  present.  Among  the  pressure-effects  due  to  carcinoma  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  there  may  be  jaundice  (pressure  upon  the  common 
duct),  which  persists  and  ''is  associated  with  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
'  "Pancreatic  Hemorrhage,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc.,  December  2,  1899. 
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gall-bladder."  Ascites  may  appear  from  pressure  on  the  portal  vein.  Chyknis 
ascites,  from  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  duct,  has  been  observed.  The  in- 
ferior vena  cava  may  be  compressed,  causing  dropsy  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body;  also  the  duodenum,  followed  by  gastredasis  or  by  signs  of  iniestinal 
obstrudum.  Carcinoma  of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  may  be  a  cause  of  kydnrnt- 
phrosis  of  the  left  kidney,  from  pressure  upon  the  ureter  (Fitz).  Marasmtu 
and  the  cachexia  develop  rapidly  in  pancreatic  carcinoma,  and  emaciation  may 
become  so  extreme  as  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  palpation  of  the  tumor ^  whidi 
occupies  a  position  near  the  median  line  above  the  umbilicus.  The  growth, 
however,  is  palpable  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  only.  Glycosuria  may 
be  associated. 

Diagnosis. — Carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  is  probably  present  in  a  given 
case  in  which  there  are  rapid  and  progressive  emaciation,  deep-seated  epigastric 
pain,  muscular  fibers  in  the  stools  without  diarrhea,  persistent  jaundice, 
enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  detection  of  a  deep-fntuated,  fixed, 
and  firm  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  gland.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  duodenal 
tube  allows  of  early  and  absolute  diagnosis  (Crohn). 

Aortic  abdomirial  aneurysm  may  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas 
because  of  the  transmitted  aortic  pulsation.  But  in  aneurysm  the  impulse 
is  expansile  instead  of  two  and  fro,  while  the  cancerous  cachexia  is  absent. 
Chronic  pancreatitis  is  distinguished  by  the  history  of  gall-stone  attacks,  greater 
tenderness,  and  the  less  marked  cachexia. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  differentiate  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  pancreas 
from  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus,  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  transverse  colon  or 
omentum;  the  following  points  will  help  in  the  differentiation  of  the  former  two: 


Carcinoma  of  the  Pancreas 

The  tumor  is  deep  seated  and  fixed;  later 

it  becomes  slightly  movable.     It  is  not 

associated  with  gastric  dilatation. 
Symptoms  of  chronic  dyspepsia  appear. 
The   voniitus  is  bihous;   rarely   contains 

blood. 
HCl  is  present,  while  there  is  an  absence 

of  lactic  acid. 
The    stools    contain    undigested    muscle- 

fibcrs  and  sometimes  fat.     There  is  an 

absence  of  pancreatic  secretions.     The 

urine  may  contain  sugar. 
There    is    usually    jaundice;    sometimes 

a.scites  is  present. 
Inflation  of  the  stomach  shows  the  absence 

of  a  pyloric  growth. 
The  course  is  more  acute.     Death   may 

occur  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 


Carcinoma  op  the  PriiORiTS 

The  tumor  is  more  freely  movable,  and 

is  usually  associated  with  dilatation  of 

the  stomach. 
There  are  more  marked  gastric  symptom.*. 
There  is  "coflfee-grouna  '  vomit  us;  it  is 

seldom  bilious. 
HCl  is  absent  from  the  gastric  content"*; 

lactic  acid  is  present. 
Usually  the  bowels  are  con.stipated,  with 

occasional    diarrhea.      The    stools    :ir' 

black  after  a  hemorrhage.     The  urino 

does  not  contain  sugar. 
Usually  there  is  no  jaundice  or  ascites. 

Inflation  shows  the  presence  of  a  pyloric 

tumor. 
The  course  is  more  chronic,  and  seconM- 

ar>'  growths  often  appear  in  the  liver. 


Nroplarsfir  growths  of  the  transverse  eolon  are  also  more  often  superficial, 
and  are  inovahle  and  definable  with  the  palpating  fingers.  There  are  symptoms 
of  intestinal  obstruction  here,  and  inflation  of  the  eolon  will  show  the  relation 
of  the  tumor  to  the  gut.  In  earcinoma  of  the  colon  the  urine  generally  contains 
an  increased  amount  of  indican. 

A  discussion  of  the  prognosis  and  treatment  is  unnece.ssary.  Rohson 
records  14  cases  in  which  the  portion  of  the  gland  affected  was  removed,  with 
10  deaths. 

Other  Tumors  of  the  Pancreas. — Exceptionally,  .sarcoma,  adenoma, 
and  lymphoma  occur.  Sarcoma  is  rarely  primary.  Secondary  nodules  an* 
more  common,  .\ccording  to  K(irte,  of  10  cases  of  tumor  of  the  j)ancrea- 
operatcul  upon  of  late  years,  (>  recovered. 
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PANCREATIC  CYST 

Pfttholosy. — ^Pancreatic  cysts  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  large  or 
small.  When  large  they  develop  chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  Single 
cysts  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  containing  as  much  as  several  gallons  of 
fluid.  The  contents  may  at  first  consist  simply  of  retained  pancreatic  juice, 
and  usually  the  liquid  is  dark  gray  or  dark  brown,  alkaline,  and  hemorrhagic 
or  albuminous.  A  hematoma  may  be  converted  into  a  serous  cyst.  The 
specific  gravity  is  from  1010  to  1024.  Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  may  ensue. 
Examined  microscopically^  the  contents  reveal  leukocytes,  red  blood-corpuscles, 
oil-drops,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  and  crystals  of  fatty  acids  and 
cholesterin. 

Etiology. — Cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  be  due  to  occlusion  of  the  pan- 
creatic duct  or  its  branches  by  compression  from  within  or  without  the  gland. 
They  may  also  be  due  to  tumors,  to  impaction  of  biliary  or  pancreatic  calculi, 
to  cirrhosis  or  angular  displacements  of  the  gland,  or  to  the  obstructive  swelling 
from  extension  of  catarrh  of  the  bowel  (Krecke).  Of  121  cases  collected  by 
Korte,  33  were  traced  to  traumatism.  Lloyd  suggests  that  the  cysts  that  follow 
local  injury  are  instances  of  encysted  peritonitis  involving  the  lesser  omentum 
or  that  portion  covering  the  pancreas  (pseudocysts).  Cysts  of  the  pancreas 
usually  occur  in  adults — in  66  of  116  cases  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of 
life  (Korte).    Railton,  however,  met  a  case  at  six  months  of  age. 

Symptoms. — Pain  may  be  absent,  or  it  may  occur  as  colicky  paroxysms, 
referred  either  to  the  epigastrium,  the  left  hypochondrium,  or  even  the  left 
shoulder.  Jaundice  and  ascites  are  present  in  large  tumors.  Vomiiingf 
const ipatiofit  or  fatty  diarrhea  (rarely),  with  undigested  proteins  in  the  dejecta, 
or  clay-colored,  pasty,  and  offensive  stools,  may  be  present.  Albumin  and 
sugar  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  Emaciation  is  not  infrequent.  Intestinal 
hemorrhage  may  occur  and  recur.  A  late  and  constant  symptom  is  a  feel- 
ing of  pressure  in  the  epigastrium.  Rarely  there  is  increased  salivary  secre- 
tion (pancreatic  salivation).  Occasionally  all  subjective  symptoms  are 
absent. 

On  physical  lamination  a  smooth,  elastic,  lobulated  tumor  is  discovered 
in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  if  the  growth  is  moderate  in  size.  Sometimes  a 
very  large  cyst  develops  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time — i.  e.,  in  a  few 
weeks.  When  very  large  in  size  fluctuation  is  easily  elicited.  It  may  be 
slightly  movable  in  the  grasp  and  during  inspiration.  It  usually  presents 
between  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  an  area  of  dulness,  and  unless  the 
tumor  be  of  large  size  it  is  surrounded  by  tympanitic  resonance  of  deeper 
timbre  above  than  below.  Auscultation  may  reveal  a  murmur  caused  by 
compression  of  the  aorta.  When  the  cyst  attains  enormous  dimensions  the 
usual  mechanical  pressure  effects  are  produced.  Korte  jx)ints  out  that  cysts 
without  any  inflammatory  or  traumatic  etiology  may  exist  for  many  years  or 
even  decades. 

The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  typical  physical  signs — the  discovery  on  pal- 
pation of  a  smooth,  elastic,  lobulated,  or  rounded  tumor  that  is  slightly  movable, 
and  on  percussion  of  a  dull  area  that  is  not  continuous  above  with  the  spleen 
and  liver  dulness.  Resort  has  been  had  to  filling  the  stomach  with  air  and  the 
colon  with  water  (after  purging),  and  thus  proving  by  palpation  the  deep- 
seated  situation  (behind  the  stomach  and  omentum)  of  the  tumor.  If  a 
fluid  be  obtained  from  the  supposcnl  cysts  containing  an  alkaline  liquid  with 
proteolytic  powers,  it  is  almost  certainly  connected  with  the  pancreas.  A 
pancreatic  cyst  may  be  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  cyst,  for  hydatid  cyst  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  of  the  mesentery,  rend  tumors  (cysts),  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder, 
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and  re^operUofun}  sarcoma  {Loli/itnn's  cancer).     The  dilTcrentiation  fniist  he 
made  by  a  careful  study  of  all  tlie  points  in  the  case. 

The  prognosis  is  goo<l  under  proper  treatment — incision  wid  dnina^ 
Of  31  reported  easei-  thus  treated,  only  2  proved  fatal. 


^ 


PANCREAHC  CALCULI 

Pathology. — The^^e   lire   pra>isli-wliite,    rounded  concretions, 
princip^y  of  caldutu  carlmniite.     The  calculi  nmy  be  as  fine  as  dust  c« 
large  as  an  almond.     Among  tlieir  pathologic  effects  are  fistulous  comniuniai- 
tJons  with  the  colon,  ptritoneal  cavity,  and  stomach;  also  cystic  dilatation  M 
the  duct  and  abBcess  formation.     Atrophy  of  the  organ  and  carcinoma  due  to 
irritation  of  the  etones  may  be  associated. 

EtiolOCy> — Pancreatic  calculi  presuppose  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
pancreatic  duct,  with  retention  or  anomalies  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  or 
some  f<Rin  of  obstruction  of  the  duct.  The  condition  is  rure,  and,  unlike 
gall-stones,  more  common  in  males. 

The  symptoms  are  developed  when,  during  the  passage  of  the  stonrt 
along  the  duct  to  the  duodenum,  the  latter  excite  inflammation.  In  corL-«- 
quence,  paroigrsms  of  pain  occur  {pancreatic  colic)  that  are  usually  uttrilinied 
to  gall-stooes,  Utd  we  are  often  unable  to  <iifTerentiate  the  two  conditions 
The  radtntton  trf  pain  along  the  lower  left  costal  border  to  the  bark  rather  than 
to  the  right  Mde,  and  possibly  the  detection  of  free  fat  in  the  stools  or  giyeostina, 
may  aid  markedly  in  the  diagnosis. 

TTie  fining  of  characteristic  calculi  in  the  stools  is  entirely  confirmatory. 
Minnich  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  calculi  were  found  in  tbr  stonb. 
Jaundice  raraly  appears  in  pancreatic  lithiasis. 

The  prognosis  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  associated  lesions  and  npon 
certain  sequelse — pancreatic  cysts  and  chronic  pancreatitis. 

The  in<lications  for  treatment  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  hepatic 
colic.    Surgical  intervention  should  be  considered. 


XII.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 
ACUTE  PEEUTONms 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  TTie  condition 
may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Clinically,  two  varieties — general  and  rir- 
cumscribed — are  recognized,  while,  pathologically,  the  dis^tse  is  classified 
according  to  the  nature  of  Uie  exudate. 

Anatomic  and  Physiologic  PeeuHarHies. — The  surface  area  of  the  perito- 
neum is  quite  extensive,  being  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  skin.  Fluids  of  aD 
sorts  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  peritoneum,  and  thus,  if  they  be  poisonous, 
constitutional  manifestations  are  speedily  propagated. 

Pathology. — Upon  opening  the  abdomen  in  acuta  f eneraUtod  p«iitoaitii 
vascular  injection  both  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
parietal  layer  is  observed.  Even  in  the  most  recent  cases  the  coils  of  intestine 
may  be  feebly  glued  together  by  lymph,  while  in  those  of  longer  duration  the 
adhesions  are  quite  firm.     As  in  the  analogous  infiammation  of  the  {Jeiine 
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or  pericardium,  we  distinguish  the  following  forms  pathologically:  (a)  A  plastic 
or  fibrinous,  in  which  there  may  be  also  a  small  amount  of  serum  present. 
(6)  Serofibrinous  (inflammatory  ascites),  chiefly  characterized  by  considerable 
serofibrinous  fluid;  additionally,  the  coagulated  flbrin  forms  a  covering  for  the 
parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  peritoneum,  (c)  Purulent  (most  frequent). 
The  amount  of  inflammatory  exudate  varies  greatly,  and  is  frequently  enormous, 
exceeding  30  liters  (quarts).  Putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  pus  may  occur, 
especially  in  cases  due  to  gangrene  of  the  gut  or  to  puerperal  peritonitis  (violent 
forms),  giving  rise  to  a  thin  fluid  that  is  grayish-green  in  color,  is  sometimes 
distinctly  sanious,  and  ill-smelling.  Offensive  gases  are  present  with  relative 
frequency.  These  may  come  from  the  intestinal  canal,  following  the  track 
of  perforations;  or  they  may  be  due  to  decomposition  of  the  purulent  exudate. 
{d)  Hemorrhagic. — This  form  is  common  in  cases  that  are  of  a  carcinomatous 
or  tuberculous  nature,  and  in  subjects  whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  va- 
rious primary  affections.    It  may  also  be  of  traumatic  origin. 

Changes  in  the  Intestines, — The  effect  of  acute  peritonitis  is  to  thicken 
the  coats  by  inflammatory  edema;  soon  the  musculature  is  paralyzed.  An 
associated  catarrh  of  the  mucosa  of  the  intestines  is  sometimes  observed. 

The  different  pathologic  varieties  above  described  may  be  limited  to  defi- 
nite portions  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  when  they  are  termed  "encapsulated" 
or  localised  acute  peritonitis  (vide  supra).  In  localized  purulent  peritonitis 
further  extension  of  the  process  is  arrested  by  the  rapid  formation  of  circum- 
scribed adhesions  due  to  the  exudation  of  lymph;  there  are  also  undoubted 
instances  of  circumscribed,  aplastic  peritoneal  abscesses.  The  milder  forms 
of  limited  plastic  and  serofibrinous  peritonitis  pursue  a  slower  course  than 
the  purulent  variety,  and  commonly  lead  to  the  development  of  firm  adhesions 
(adhesive  peritonitis).  Since  the  histologic  changes  in  acute  peritonitis  do  not 
differ  from  those  observed  in  other  inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Pleurisy  (p.  545)  for  their  consideration. 

Etiology. — The  irritants  causing  acute  peritonitis  may  be:  (a)  Bacteridogic 
Irritants. — These  may  be  specific  or  non-specific.  Among  the  non-specific 
agents  are  the  pyogenic  bacteria.  Grawitz  has  shown  that  the  latter  can  only 
cause  peritonitis  under  certain  conditions:  they  excite  the  disease  when  in- 
jected into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  when  poured  out  from  the  diseased  or' in- 
jured membrane  more  rapidly  than  the  peritoneal  tissue  can  dispose  of  them; 
also  when  the  epithelial  layer  has  from  any  cause  been  removed.  Absorption 
may  be  interfered  with,  while  the  pyogenic  micrococci  continue  to  enter  from 
the  bowel  or  other  viscera  in  great  numbers.  Unfortunately,  the  clinical 
practitioner  often  meets  with  cases  of  peritonitis  in  which  these  pyogenic 
organisms  are  the  only  positive  agents.  These  essential  conditions  obtain 
when  the  membrane  is  wounded  by  the  perforation  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
ulcers,  and  also  in  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder,  in  rupture  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  spleen,  when  the  latter  are  the  seat  of  abscesses,  and,  with  uncommon 
frequency,  in  appendicitides,  in  purulent  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  and  of 
the  fallopian  tubes.  "There  are  instances  in  which  peritonitis  has  followed 
rupture  of  an  apparently  normal  graafian  follicle"  (Osier).  These  perforative 
forms  of  peritonitis  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  serious  and  the  most  impor- 
tant. "Death  may  result  from  the  injection  into  the  peritoneal  sac  of  putrid 
liquid  if  the  dose  be  large  enough;  but  it  is  practically  the  same  whether  the 
fluid  is  injected  into  the  blood-stream  at  once  or  allowed  to  find  its  way  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  result  follows  nearly  as  quickly  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other"  (Moullin).  The  rapid  absorption  of  liquid  substances  gives 
full  opportunity  for  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles. 

Among  specific  organic  irritants  the  tubercle  bacillus  deserves  special  men- 
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ti'on,  though,  as  before  intimated,  a  discussion  of  its  characteristics  is  not  in 
place  here.  The  Strrjtiocovrwi  jiyogenet  is  probably  responsible  for  the  ntaaX 
violent  forms  of  peritonitis  (e.  g.,  those  occurring  in  puerperal  sepsis  and  p(wt- 
operative  varieties).  The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aurcui  {or  aibva)  haa  also 
been  found  in  such  instances. 

The  Bacterium  coli  commtiju-  (always  present  in  the  intestinal  tract)  b 
frequently  the  leading  factor  in  peritonitis  of  intestinal  oriRin,  and  UMjaJly  in 
association.  The  streptococcus  is  often  present  also  in  these  caacs.  In  12 
cases  of  primary  peritonitis,  1 1  were  instances  of  mono-infection :  and  in  opera- 
lions  upon  the  peritoneum  (not  invoKnug  the  intestine),  25  of  33  (atM?i  wm* 
mono-infections,  the  Staphylococcus  auTma  being  present  alone  in  12  ant)  the 
streptococcus  in  5  (Flexner),  Occasionally  other  organisms,  as  the  j/tu-umu- 
fwcnwr,  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander,  or  the  Btunllvs  ■ppix-ynitcus,  typhofw,  and 
proleus,  the  gonacoccus,  the  BucUliu  aerogeiies  capgulalva,  and  ihe  ar'ihtax 
bacillus,  have  been  found.     Multi-i  is  quite  common.     Tlte  Imcterinlngic 

classification  of  peritonitis  would  rable  from  the  standpoint  of  treat- 

ment {n'df.  infra),  but  it  cannot  be  a;  ?Iinically. 

(6)  Chemical  Irritants.— These  fur  ther  numerous  nnd  varii-d.  thou^ 
all  produce  their  effects  in  one  of  two  ays.  First,  the  irritant  acts  ujKm 
tile  membrane,  exciting  an  exudation  of  mph.  Here  constitutional  intnxirn- 
tion  is  secondarj-.  Second,  the  cheiP''""  irritant  may  be  quickly  absorbed, 
and  produce  systemic  intoxication  im        lately  (rare). 

(e)  Mechanical  irritants,  as,  for  tA  iple,  a  hernia,  which  may  produce 
a  localized  peritonitis. 

((f)  Peritonitis  may  be  due  '"  a  d'-^-ct  extension  of  infective  prtHX-sse* 
from  the   intestinal   tract   or  o  ad     ?ent  organs   (sccotidnry  peritottitit). 

The  bacteria  often  penetrate  "      il  wall  and  gain  the  peritanruni  l>y 

way  of  the  lymph -channels.  ia  often  seconrlary  to  plrurifj.  thr 

irritants  passing  through  the  diap,i,ii|  dong  the  course  of  the  Ivnipliutirs. 
Peritonitis  may  Ik-  sccnmlary  to  chronic  liriKhl's  diiease.  goui.  iimi  .-iri'Ti'v 
sclerosis;  in  such  cases  the  special  irritants  probably  reach  the  mMnbrane 
through  the  general  circulation. 

(e)  The  disease  is  very  rarely  primary  (idiopathic).  These  so-called  idio- 
pathic cases  are  probably  instances  of  cryptogenetic  infection. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  are  of  a  heal  and  a  general  nature. 
In  sthenic  cases  of  perforative  peritonitis  they  occur  simultaneously  with 
great  severity  and  suddenness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  asthenic  cases,  such  as 
■  occur  frequently  in  those  already  afflicted  with  some  serious  disease  that  is 
apt  to  result  in  perforation  (for  example,  tj-phoid  fever),  both  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  are  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the  disturbances 
due  to  the  primary  affection.  Again,  circumscribed  abscesses  of  the  peritoneum 
often  lead  to  diffuse  suppurative  peritonitis,  and  the  change, may  take  place 
so  insidiously  as  to  defy  detection.  These  anomalies  from  die  typical  on-set 
and  course  of  the  disease  are  by  no  means  exceptional,  and  should  e\'er  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  by  the  physiciati. 

Loc»l  Symptoms.^Among  these,  pain  is  the  chief.  The  seat  of  greatest 
intensity  of  the  initial  pain  corresponds,  in  most  instances,  with  its  point  of 
origin.  Hence  the  character  of  the  causal  disease  is  often  betrayed  by  the 
location  of  the  chief  pain.  For  instance,  if  this  appears  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  is  referred  to  the  back  or  shoulders,  we  would  think  of  gastric 
ulcer:  if  in  the  ileocecal  region,  of  appendicular  disease,  and  90  on.  It  follows 
that  quite  commonly  the  severest  pain  is  in  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  almost  constant,  increases  in  seventy,  and  finally  becomes  geoexal  and 
excruciating;  it  is  also  much  increased  by  deep  respiration,  by  pressure,  and  by 
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bodily  movements.  It  remits,  but  does  not  intermit,  though  it  may  be  slight 
in  asthenic  (secondary)  cases.  Here  the  patient  is  excessively  weak,  while  his 
sensibilities  are  greatly  blunted  by  the  primary  infection.  Gastro-intestinal" 
symptoms  are  prominent,  more  particularly  vomiting,  which  occurs  early  and 
is  apt  to  recur  with  comparative  frequency.  It  may  follow  the  taking  of  food, 
though,  in  my  experience,  it  has  more  commonly  taken  place  spontaneously; 
the  vomiitis  then  consists  of  a  watery  liquid  greenish  in  color  and  containing 
mucus.  In  rare  instances  it  is  a  dark  brown  liquid.  Vomiting  may  sometimes 
be  absent,  however,  owing  to  the  presence  of  marked  asthenia  or  coma,  Eructar- 
tions  and,  later,  hiccup,  are  common,  and  constipation  is  usually  present  and 
may  become  exceedingly  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  either  be 
diarrhea  throughout  the  disease,  or  this  s^Tnptom  may  precede  the  constipa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  increased  peristalsis  due  to  intestinal  catarrh. 
Constipation  is  due  chiefly  to  paralysis  of  the  musculature  of  the  intestine. 
The  apex  of  the  heart  is  elevated;  the  tongue  at  first  is  furred  and  moist,  and 
later  it  is  dry,  brown,  and  often  fissured. 

Constitittional  Sjrmptoms. — At  the  onset  the  patient  in  sthenic  cases  is 
seized  with  a  rigor  that  may  be  repeated.  The  shock  sustained  by  the  nervous 
system  in  acute  peritonitis  is  most  intense;  the  temperature  rises  immediately, 
though  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  attain  a  high  level,  and  it  frequently  presents 
a  curve  more  or  less  characteristic  of  suppuration.  The  rectal  temperature 
is  often  relatively  high;  the  respirations  are  shallow  (costal)  and  much  ac- 
celerated, ranging  from  30  to  40  per  minute.  We  have,  as  factors  to  account 
for  this  increased  frequency,  (a)  a  crowding  upward  of  the  diaphragm,  (b) 
the  greatly  enfeebled  heart,  and  (c)  the  pain  occasioned  by  throwing  the 
diaphragm  into  action.  The  heart  becomes  weak,  the  pulse-rate  at  first, 
however,  ranging  from  100  to  130,  with  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure.  The 
pulse  toward  the  close  becomes  exceedinly  frequent  (130  to  150  beats  per 
minute)  and  is  almost  imperceptible.  Other  evidences  of  more  or  less  marked 
circulatory  collapse  soon  manifest  themselves.  The  patient  wears  an  anxious 
facial  expression,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  features  pinched  and  cool,  the  lips 
cyanotic,  and  the  extremities  are  likewise  cold  and  somewhat  livid.  The 
patient  invariably  assumes  the  supine  position,  with  the  lower  extremities  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  alxlominal  muscles,  and  thus  to  scKrure  the 
greatest  possible  comf6rt.  The  urine  is  scanty  in  amount,  high  colored,  and 
contains  indican.  There  may  be  a  retention  of  urine;  though  oftener,  perhaps, 
micturition  is  more  frequent  than  in  health.  A  polynuclear  leukocytosis 
occurs,  if  we  accept  the  fulminating  cases  in  which  leukopenia  may  be  found. 
Marked  nervous  symptoms  do  not  appear;  indeed,  the  mind  usually  remains 
quite  clear  to  the  close.  Moderate  delirium,  however,  which  sometimes  gives 
way  to  mild  stupor,  is  met  with  occasionally.  In  the  asthenic  form  of  acute 
peritonitis  the  constitutional  features  differ  from  those  described  alwve. 
The  temperature  is  usually  subnormal  (except  in  the  rectum),  the  pulse  is  ex- 
ceedingly feeble  and  running,  and  the  signs  of  collapse  are  well  marked  from 
the  onst»t. 

Physical  Si|^. — Inspection  reveals  the  gradually  increasing  abdominal 
distention,  that  frequently  l>ecomes  excessive  if  the  intestinal  walls  are  more  or 
less  completely  paralyzed.  Often  the  amount  of  effusion  soon  becomes  large, 
when  the  abdomen  appears  widened.  The  degree  of  distention  bears  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  development  of  the  alxlominal  muscles.  Thus,  when  the  latter 
are  poorly  developed  or  greatly  relaxed  the  expansion  is  enormous.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  are  strong  the  muscles  are  apt  to  be  quite  tense,  permit- 
ting of  a  relatively  slight  enlargement;  the  abdomen  may  even  show  a  small 
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00OCfi\'ity,  in  which  case  the  walls  are  of  a  board-like  hardness.     Tbe  a 
^lex-heat  is  displaced  upward  and  outward,  occup\  ing  the  fourth  intmpw*. 

Palpation  elicits  extreme  tenderness,  more  particularly  in  the  ^nciDiiy  ul 
A«H|^)ilicus.  Rigidity  of  the  alKlonunal  wall  is  the  most  importiiDt  s\inploaD 
tadflkKBtive  pieritonitis  (J.  C.  Wilson).  In  not  a  few  instanctv  of  acute  pni- 
tOBaHpftve  I  been  able  to  detect  a  distinct  rriction-ruli.  I'rrrwarum  giva  at 
fcllK  A'^KK^''^^^^  tympanitic  note.  There  is  often  an  absence  nf  IJvrr  da^ 
BHB  in  the  mammary  line,  and  rare].\-  also  it  is  absent  in  the  Tnidaxi]lar>'  line. 
In  pneumoperitoneum,  resulting  from  perforation  of  the  gut  or  stomach,  we 
ofttn  meet  with  an  absence  of  liver  dulness,  especially  when  a  large  purnlent 
eflosion  coexists.  Again,  a  great  diminution  in,  or  even  the  total  effaceineitl 
of,  the  dull  area  may  be  caused  by  coils  of  intestine  forcing  their  way  up  be- 
tinen  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ  and  the  abdominal  wail.  WTwii  air 
il  present  within  tlie  abdominal  cavity  and  the  patient  lies  upon  bis  right  side, 
qiltnic  dulness  disappears  from  displacement  by  the  air.  The  lower  level  ol 
Wdiac  dulness  is  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib. 

By  means  of  peTmgmtm,  sooner  or  later,  fluid  effusions  are  usually  detectable 
in  Bthenic  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  in  markedlj'  asthenic  eases 
■D  amount  of  liquid  exudation  present  that  b  often  too  small  to  admit  of 
detection.  When  the  cflu.sion  is  considerable  in  quantity,  there  is  perau:BoD 
dulness  over  the  most  dependent  parts;  when  tympanitic  distention  is  excvs- 
ave>  however,  even  a  copious  effusion  may  be  so  effectually  hidden  as  to  etude 
discovery  in  this  way.  I  have  elsewhere  reported  one  such  instance.'  Wbwa 
the  decubitus  can  be  altered,  the  line  of  dulness  will  lie  found  to  lie  mo^-at>le, 
bat  the  degree  of  mobility  varies  exceedingly,  depending  upon  the  exieoi  (4 
the  peritoneal  adhesions  present.  The  effused  material  is  partly  contained  to 
iwnchcs,  giving  rise  to  areas  of  circuinsorilied  dulness. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Asthenic  forms,  with  rapid  pulse,  teukopenia, 
•nd  persistent  low  temperature,  are  perhaps  invariably  fatal.  Tlifugb  the 
local  signs  iire  not  marked,  the  characteristic  cvidciicrs'uf  cc^ll.ipsf  nr  of  sep- 
ticemia appear.  The  duration  in  sthenic  cases  rarely  exceeds  one  or  two  da>3: 
in  asthenic  cases  it  is  longer,  lasting  from  four  or  Ave  to  six  or  eight  days. 
Death  sometimes  occurs  quite  suddenly,  owing  to  cardiac  exhaustion  or  primal; 
shock.  The  clinical  peculiarities  and  the  course  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
etiology — e.  g.,  cases  due  to  Slreptococnu  pyogenes;  BaciUvt  pyoeyeatnu, 
and  Badllus  eoli  are  extremely  fatal,  while  those  due  to  the  gonococcus  and 
pneumococcus  are  more  benign.  Acute  generalized  peritonitis  arising  from 
perforative  appendicitis,  puerperal  sepsis,  or  from  external  injuries  is  usually 
of  a  violent  form  and  ends  fatally,  unless  subjected  to  early  operation.  Fct- 
foration  of  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer  gives  a  better  prognosis,  since  the  number 
of  colon  bacilli  steadily  diminishes  from  the  ileocecal  valve  to  the  stomach 
(Gushing  and  Livingood).  When  the  disease  is  traceable  to  rheumatisin  or 
exposure,  recovery  may  take  place.  A  case  of  the  sort  occurred  in  my  own 
practice  in  which  acute  serofibrinous  peritonitis  with  consideraUe  effnsca 
was  associated. 

Peritonitis  in  Children. — Syphilitic  peritonitis  may  be  coogenital, 
and  peritonitis  caused  by  an  inflamed  cord  may  he  met  in  the  newborn.  In 
children  the  common  causes  are  trauma  and  appendicitis. 

The  symptomt  differ  from  those  presented  in  the  adutt.  However  aercK 
the  pain,  the  child  merely  Utters  a  short  cry  or  whine.  Constipatioo  and 
vomiting  are  less  conspicuous  features.  Meteorism  is  pn»K>unced  and  Cenr 
high.  Convulsions  not  rarely  occur.  The  condition  is  extranely  grave  ■ 
young  children. 

■  Inlfmat,  Mad.  Clime*,  vcd.  iii,  Becond  aeries,  p.  82.    . 
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LOCALIZED  OR  PARTIAL  PERITONmS 
(Circumacribed  Peritoniiia;  Vi8ceral  PeriUmitiB) 

This  is  a  localized  form  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  that  is  coextensive 
only  with  the  serous  covering  of  single  organs,  and  involves  a  limited  portion 
of  the  membrane.  Hence,  to  the  various  forms  of  circumscribed  peritonitis 
such  terms  as  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  perinephritis  are  applied.  The 
condition  is  found  in  its  most  important  form  in  appendicitis,  but  the  points 
that  are  characteristic  of  localization  in  this  disease  have  been  mentioned  else- 
where (vide  Appendicitis,  p.  807).  Localized  peritonitis  may  also  be  caused 
by  carcinoma. 

Pyopneumothorax  std^phrenicus  is  the  term  applied  to  a  circumscribed  peri- 
toneal abscess  containing  air,  situated  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  The 
condition  is  described  under  the  heading  Acute  Perihepatitis  (p.  858). 

Local  pelvic  peritonitis  (perimetritis)  is  the  most  frequent  variety,  and  is 
secondary,  as  a  rule,  to  inflammation  about  the  uterus,  fallopian  tubes,  and 
ovaries.  The  leading  causes  are  tuberculosis,  puerperal  septicemia,  and  gonor- 
rhea. F.  Billings  points  out  that  when  abdominal  rigidity  is  absent  in  this 
form  rectal  examination  will  disclose  rigidity  of  the  pelvic  muscles. 

Symptoms. — ^The  local  clinical  features  do  not  differ  from  those  described 
under  the  diffuse  form,  but  their  area  of  distribution  is  more  or  less  strictly 
limited  to  definite  regions.  By  eliciting  the  physical  signs  with  care  fluid 
collections  are  sometimes  demonstrable.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
likewise  similar  in  character,  though  less  marked  than  those  belonging  to  the 
diffuse  variety.  There  may  be  rigors,  and  pyemic  symptoms  appear,  together 
with  the  temperature-curve  peculiar  to  this  condition.  The  danger  of  involve- 
ment of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  as  the  result  either  of  rupture  or  of  an 
extension  of  septic  inflammation  is  a  constant  menace.  When  the  peritonitis 
remains  localized  these  cases  may  pursue  a  subacute  or  even  a  chronic  course, 
though  grave  constitutional  disturbance  Anally  develops. 

Diagnosis. — In  attempting  to  diagnosticate  acute  generalized  peritonitis 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  sthenic  and  asthenic 
forms  of  the  affection.  The  character  and  gravity  of  the  symptoms  are  such 
as  to  render  the  diagnosis  of  the  sthenic  form  entirely  easy.  Especially  valuable 
local  features  are  the  constavf,  pain,  the  marked  tympany,  the  excessive  tenderness 
under  pressure,  and  the  vomiting  at  intervals  of  a  greenish  fluid  material.  Of 
equal  importance  are  general  disturbances  previously  depicted,  particularly 
the  cool,  sharpened  features  and  the  ever-increasing  weakness  and  rapidity  of 
the  pulse.  These  clinical  manifestations  clearly  foreshadow  cardiac  exhaustion 
or  fatal  collapse.  When  the  cases  are  not  seen  until  the  advanced  stage  has 
arrived,  however,  the  diagnosis  presents  many  difficulties.  Nothing  is  now 
more  important  than  the  consideration  of  the  previous  history,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  point  of  origin  and  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease  (usually 
some  such  primary  disease  as  appendicitis  or  gastric  ulcer),  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  symptoms  and  physical  signs. 

The  smaller  number  of  cases  belonging  to  the  adynamic  type  are  from  the 
start  extremely  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Here  a  history  that  is  clearly  indicative, 
the  presence  of  moderate  tenderness,  and  augmented  tension  of  the  abdomen, 
with  profound  collapse,  would  point  to  this  condition. 

General  Differential  Diagnosifl. —  Hysteric  peritonitis  (so-called)  simulates 
the  genuine  form  so  closely  as  to  make  the  distinction  an  insurmountable 
difliculty,  unless  there  be  accompanying  hysteric  manifestations.  Previous 
similar  attacks  point  to  hysteria.  In  my  experience  the  tenderness  has  been 
out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance.    The  patient 
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often  complains  bitterly  before  tlie  alidomen  has  been  touched;  on  the  othei 
hand,  when  his  attention  has  been  olheraise  engaged,  firm  and  prolong  pres- 
sure can  be  made. 

Acute  generalized  peritonitis  occasionally  supervenes  on  typhoid  frrrr. 
In  such  cases  it  is  caused  either  by  perforation  of  the  intestine  or  by  a  Srvct 
extension  of  inflammation  from  a  deep  tjphoid  ulcer.  If  consciousness  be 
retaine<i,  sudden  severe  pain,  tenderness  followed  by  excessive  tympany,  a 
peculiar  indescribable  facies,  and  signs  of  collapse  will  establish  tlie  dia|[nu»i». 
Peritonitis,  however,  develops  more  often  in  those  gra\'e  cases  of  typhoid  thai 
are  attended  with  coma,  marked  meteorism,  and  profound  ndj'mtnita,  and  untler 
such  conditions  it  often  remains  unrecognised  {eidr  Typhoid  Fever,  p.  S(t. 

In  ucute  eiitcrie  rufarrh  the  meteorism  and  sensitiveness  tiiiiW  prtwMinr 
are  usually  less  pronounced;  tlie  disease  also  lacks  the  marked  conslitution^l 
symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  pain  is  colicky,  is  chumclerixrd  by  exacer- 
bations, and  even  intermits  in  enterocoliti  while  it  is  constant  in  peritnntlis. 
The  pain  in  acute  enteric  catarrh  is  often  f    lowed  by  diarrheal  stools. 

Inirstinal  rolic  is  distinguished  by  tbf  natulence,  Uic  borborygmi.  and  ih- 
wandering  pain  in  the  absence  of  all  oth(       henomena. 

Rhi-uiritiiism  of  the  abdominal  tnuac  excites  pain,  which,  h«w«vrr,  is 
superficially  located  (the  disease  affecting  b  muscular  layer),  and  is  frequenil.v 
associated  with  rheumatism  in  other  pal  af  the  body.  Tlicn?  tiiay  nl.so  \>r  » 
clear  history  of  previous  rheumatic  attac 

PleuropTieumnnic  diseases  may  simulate  peritonitis,  since  the  early  symp- 
toms, especially  the  pain,  may  be  referred  to  the  abdomen.  The  tenip*Ta- 
turc  is  apt  to  be  higher  and  the  respiration"*  more  rapid  in  iniratboruric  MlTpt^ 
lions—points  that  should  lead  to  a  thorac     examination. 

Tvha]  prrgnntiry  (aftrr  ru/ilurr)  has  ah  lieen  confounded  with  anit^  prril» 
nitis,  but  its  (L'tTerential  diagnosis  is  fully  oisciissed  and  must  l>e  looked  for  in 
special  works  on  gjnceology  and  obslelrics. 

Rupture  of  an  abdominal  aneuryma  and  embolism  of  (A«  svperior  metmterie 
artery  are  also  conditions  that  give  rise  to  peritonitic  symptoms — meteorism, 
recurrent  vomiting,  and  violent  collapse. 

Acute  generalized  peritonitis  in  its  symptomatology  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  and  the  discriminating  points  have 
already  been  tabulated  {vide  p.  SIS). 

Prognosis. — This  is  less  grave  than  in  the  diffused  form,  and  recovery 
may  often  be  expected.  Timely  sui^cal  intervention,  particularly  if  a  tendency 
to  spreading  be  shown,  is  often  helpful  or  may  even  lead  to  prompt  recover}-. 

SequcUe.— if  recovery  should  take  place,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  and  fibrous  bands,  the  contraction  of  which  may  cause  con- 
striction of  the  bowels,  bile-ducts,  and  other  structures. 

Treatment. — Hrgiflnic  and  Dietetic. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  sitting  posture  in  order  to  favor  drainage  into  the  pelvis,  and  ^ould  be 
kept  absolutely  undisturbed.  The  sick-room  should  he  of  giMid  size  and  well 
ventilated;  the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  from  65"  to  70°  F.  (18,3°- 
21.1°  C).  The  diet  demands  careful  attention.  Food,  as  a  rule,  should  he 
interdicted,  as  it  promotes  peristalsis.  If  it  is  given  for  any  reason,  but  very 
small  amounts  of  liquid  food  should  be  administered,  such  as  pancreatieed  milk. 
Other  liquid  food-stuffs,  as  meat-juices  and  egg-white  (diluted),  may  also  be 
allowed.  In  a.sthenic  cases  alimentation  must  be  generous,  although  solid 
articles  of  food  are  to  be  avoided. 

MedicinaL — Surgical  measures  are  recommended  by  most  writers  in  the 
treatment  of  generalized  peritonitis,  although  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  in  cases  due  to  infection  by  the  gonococcus  and  the  pneumococcos  ootb- 
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ing  is  to  be  gained  by  immediate  operation,  but  the  formation  of  a  localized 
abscess  should  be  waited  for  before  op)ening  the  abdomen.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  gonococcus  peritonitis  as  shown  by  Hunner  and  Harris.^  Whenever, 
however,  there  is  reasonable  doubt  regarding  the  diagnosis,  operation  should 
not  be  delayed.  Formerly  the  opium  method  of  treatment,  first  instituted  by 
the  late  Alonzo  Clarke,  was  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  profession.  His  plan 
was  to  administer  \  gr.  (0.0325)  of  morphin  or  its  equivalent  (gr.  ij — 0.13)  of 
opium,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  second  hour  until  the  respirations  were  lowered 
to  10  or  12  p)er  minute.  The  pupils  were  then  observed  to  be  contracted,  the 
pulse  from  76  to  80,  the  pain  relieved,  and  peristalsis  arrested.  This  latter 
effect  was  obtained,  even  though  in  the  case  of  some  patients  larger  doses  of 
opium  than  here  indicated  were  necessary;  in  others  smaller  doses  sufficed. 
The  bowels  were  absolutely  let  alone.  It  is  explained  that  in  favorable  cases 
the  bowels  moved  spontaneously  at  the  end  of  one  week,  and  that  the  patient 
then  entered  upon  convalescence.  This  method  of  treatment  is  at  present 
adhered  to  only  by  the  ultraconservative  element  of  the  profession.  Stockton* 
advocates  the  opium  treatment  in  the  milder  cases  before  the  peritoneal 
inflammation  has  become  generalized.  The  moderate  use  of  opiates,  however, 
results  only  in  covering  up  symptoms,  not  in  curing  the  patient.  Stockton 
believes  that  the  proper  treatment  of  oncoming  septic  peritonitis  is  immediate 
operation.  Purgatives  are  absolutely  contraindicated.  They  promote  p)eris- 
talsis,  favoring  perforation  and  spreading  infection. 

In  cases  in  which  the  vital  forces  are  profoundly  depressed,  as  shown  by  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  and  there  is  not  even  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  per- 
foration, opium  should  be  tried.  When,  however,  the  evidences  of  perforation 
into  the  general  p)eritoneal  cavity  are  complete  and  competent  surgical  skill 
is  not  at  hand,  large  doses  of  morphin  are  imperative,  with  a  view  to  relieving 
pain,  keeping  the  patient  at  absolute  rest,  and  sustaining  the  heart  against 
the  exhausting  effect  of  shock.  The  value  of  serum  and  vaccine  therapy  in 
this  disease  is  as  yet  uncertain  (Fowler).  For  the  systemic  collapse  and  for 
combating  thirst  and  vomiting  I  can  warmly  recommend  saline  infusion, 
preferably  according  to  Murphy's  drop  method  of  rectal  irrigation.  Saline 
solution  may  also  be  given  by  hypodermoclysis  or  intravenous  injections  in 
order  to  "combat  shock,  relieve  thirst,  stimulate  excretion,  counteract  toxemia, 
and  restore  the  Ixxly  fluids'*  (Jopson).  Many  surgeons  simply  give  tap-water 
by  the  rectum,  or  if  acidosis  is  feared  as  a  result  of  long  withdrawal  of  food, 
Criie's  glucose  (2  per  cent.) — sodium  bicarbonate  (3  per  cent.) — solution  may 
be  used. 

Local  Treatment. — The  ice-bag  or  ice-poultices  are  often  of  distinct  service 
in  the  earlier  stages.  Later,  in  localized  peritonitis,  blisters  may  be  useful, 
although  objectionable  in  the  event  of  surgical  intervention  becoming  necessary. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tympany  turpentine  stup)es  are  serviceable.  I  have 
also  had  favorable  results  from  the  insertion  of  the  long  rectal  tube  (soft  esopha- 
geal) well  up  in  the  colon.  Pituitary  extract  and  eserin  are  reliable  drugs  to 
relieve  tympany  if  there  is  no  fear  of  promoting  peristalsis,  as  after  operation 
and  drainage. 

Pain. — No  matter  what  general  plan  of  treatment  is  pursued,  the  pain 
must  Ik*  relieved  by  opium  in  some  form.  Thirst  is  to  be  relieved  by  chipped 
ice,  over  which  a  little  brandy  may  be  sprinkled,  and  by  hypKxlermoclysis 
and  proctoclysis.  The  vomiting  is  best  treated  by  carlK)nated  water  exhibited 
in  small  quantities,  or  by  iced  champagne  similarly  administered.  One-drop 
doses  of  creosote  are  also  of  value.  Failing  to  control  the  vomiting  by  these 
methods  is  an  indication  for  gastric  lavage. 

'  Bull,  Johns  Hopkins  Hotp.,  1902.       '  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  April  11,  1908. 
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in  the  formation  of  firm  adhesions^  with  matting  of  the  intestinal  coib  and 
fibrous  bands.  It  is  usually  the  sequd  of  localized  acute  peritonitis  occurring 
in  connection  with  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  different  abdominal  organs. 

Symptoms  of  the  General  Forms. — Whether  chronic  peritonitis 
follows  the  acute  form  or  not,  it  always  develops  insidiously.  Most  cases 
remain  quite  obscure,  and  not  a  few  are  totally  devoid  of  clinical  manifesta- 
tions. The  patient  may  complain  of  disorders  of  the  alimentary  trad,  and  especi- 
ally of  coruftipaiion.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhea  is  observed  in  tuberculous 
peritonitis  from  associated  intestinal  ulceration.  Rarely  pressure,  from  the 
traction  force  of  the  adhesions,  on  the  common  duct  or  portal  vein  gives  rise 
to  obstructive  jaundice^  or  ascites,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  saw  an  instance 
recently  in  which  compression  of  the  veins  leading  to  the  lower  extremities 
caused  unilateral  edema.  Subjective  abdominal  sensations,  as  uneasiness,  op>- 
pression,  heat,  and  pain  (often  colicky  in  character),  are  experienced.  Some- 
times pain  is  entirely  absent. 

General  symptoms  appear,  though  they  are  quite  vague  as  a  rule.  An  irregu- 
lar fever,  hectic  in  type,  is  occasionally  observed.  Later,  increasing  general 
weakness,  emaciation,  and  general  nervous  disturbance  become  rather  promi- 
nent clinical  features.  Some  of  these  phenomena,  however,  may  be  due  to 
associated  affections.  When  the  p)eritonitis  is  tuberculous  we  frequently  see 
clinical  evidence  of  the  primary  process  in  other  parts  of  the  economy  (vide 
Tuberculous  Peritonitis,  p.  267). 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  usually  shows  the  belly  to  be  slightly,  though 
unequally,  enlarged.  As  in  acute  peritonitis,  so  here  we  may  find  the  belly 
flat,  or  even  concave,  with  great  tension  of  its  walls.  Fluctuation  is  sometimes 
obtainable  over  limited  areas  only,  since  the  fluid  is  not  free,  but  encapsulated. 
The  rolled-up  and  shrunken  omentum  may  be  palpable  as  a  sausage-shap>ed 
transverse  coil,  and  thick  bands  of  adhesion  may  also  not  rarely  be  felt,  in 
different  places,  as  hard,  uneven  masses  simulating  neoplasmata.  The  per- 
cussion-didness  varies  considerably  with  the  amount  of  effusion,  its  arrange- 
ment, the  degree  of  p)eritoneal  thickening,  as  well  as  with  the  character  and 
locality  of  the  fibrous  bands.  It  follows  that  in  some  cases  irregular  areas  of 
tympanitic  p)ercussion-resonance  and  of  dulness  are  to  be  found  side  by  side. 
Obviously,  too,  changing  the  patient's  posture  would  not  give  movable  dulness, 
owing  to  sacculation  of  the  fluid.  A  marked  sense  of  resistance  is  experienced 
on  percussion  over  the  dull  area.  Friction-fremilvs  can  sometimes  be  elicited, 
and  less  frequently  friction-sounds  also  during  forced  breathing. 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Local  Peritonitis. — This  condition  is 
often  entirely  latent.  When  not  so,  the  most  characteristic  indication  is 
constant  pain,  distinctly  colicky  in  nature  and  often  quite  intense.  The 
physical  signs  are  negative  as  a  rule.  Very  rarely  a  resistant,  ill-defined  mass, 
corresponding  with  the  seat  of  greatest  pain,  can  be  felt.  A  fibrous  band 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  snare  through  which  a  knuckle  of  bowel  may 
pass,  with  resulting  strangulation.  Fitz's  analysis  of  295  cases  of  strangulation 
showed  63  to  be  caused  in  this  way. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — That  form  of  chronic  peritonitis  (serous 
or  granular)  most  frequently  seen  in  females  at  the  commencement  of  puberty 
is  hard  to  discriminate  from  tuberculous  peritonitis,  since  the  latter  may  be 
more  or  less  latent.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  generally  attended  with  fever, 
more  pain  and  tenderness,  and  there  is  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  the 
exudate.  Again,  the  general  features,  debility  and  loss  of  flesh,  progress  more 
rapidly  than  in  granular  peritonitis.  The  detection  of  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  disease  in  p>ersons  closely  related,  or  on  physical  examination  of  associated 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  pleuritis,  would  render  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous 
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peritonitis  almost  certain.  In  obscure  cases  the  guinea-pig  should  he  ioMn- 
latL'd  with  the  exudate  (see  Pleurisy,  p.  558), 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  milder  varieties  of  simple  cbnoic 
peritonitis  may,  though  rarely,  reach  a  favorable  issue.  In  cases  belongiiii; 
to  thi.'i  category  the  disease  takes  a  chrouic  course,  and  leads  gradually  to 
B  condition  of  extreme  debility,  even  if  it  does  not,  as  is  usually-  the  cas«^', 
iDaterially  shorten  life.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  has,  until  ret'entiy,  been  re- 
garded as  being  almost  uniformly  fatal  at  the  end  of  several  monllut.  Cum 
that  must  be  attributed  to  the  surgeon's  work,  however,  are  ai  present  li>' 
no  means  uncommon.  Rarely,  spontaneous  cures  also  occur,  particularly 
in  peritoneal  tuherciiioais  without  fever  or  with  only  slight  fever.  "Thia  fonn 
runs  in  itself  a  favorable  course"  {C.  Fenger). 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
good  sanitary  surroundings.  Close  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  diet,  tire 
coarser  vegetables  and  sweets  being  n  !)ifed,  since  fhey  increase  Ok-  pain 
by  exciting  the  production  of  gas.  ige  of  air  has  improved  the  condi- 

tion in  several  instances  occurring  in  u  practice.    The  usual  cxnislipniion 

may  be  relieved  by  simple  enemata  oi  i  le  use  inlernully  of  the  fluidextnct 
oF  ciiscara  sagrada.  Tonics  and  alterati  nay  also  be  employed.  In  tlie  early 
Stages  some  decree  of  relief,  or  even  a  e-  live  effect,  may  l>e  secured  by  lacvl 
means,  as  the  application  of  e<iual  parts  f^lladonna  and  iodin  nintmentt  until 
mild  counterirritation  is  produced.  Icht  I  ointment  is  also  serxiccable.  .\fler 
all,  however,  little  is  to  be  gained  from  peutie  measures,  and  it  is  to  surgi^ 

that  we  must  look  for  fresh  trium"'"'  ■  tre-atment  of  this  truly  distrcKcinic 

complaint.     Cases  of  chronic  loe  [    itonitis  with  adhesions  have  btvn 

operated  upon  successfully  by  W. '.  uc.    H.  A.  Kelly,  and  others.    Instancm 

of  chronic  generalized  peritonitis,  fturviier  ■  ibercutous  or  not,  in  which  the  fluid 
effusion  reaecumulates  rapidly  after  repe    ed  tappings,  also  fumiafa  adequate      i 
indications  for  operative  procedures.  ^■■^■^^W^^^i^^^^^ 
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{Hydrops  Peritonei;  Dropsy  qf  the  P«rflon«tnR) 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  resulting 
from  stasis  (obstruction)  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

Pathology. — The  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  the  peritoneal  ca\nty 
is  quite  variable,  though  it  often  amounts  to  several  gallons.  It  is  dear  and 
transparent,  or  slightly  opalescent,  especially  on  standing,  and  the  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  1010  to  1014.  In  color  it  often  has  a  faint  lemon-yelkiw 
tint;  it  may,  however,  be  either  distinctly  yellow,  brownish  (in  cirrhosis), 
bile-stained  (as  when  jaundice  is  present),  or  slightly  blood-stwned.  In  re- 
action it  is  usually  alkaline;  very  rarely  it  is  either  acid  or  neutral. 

The  ascitic  fluid  usually  contains  much  albumin,  resembling  in  this  respect 
blood-scrum,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  source.  The  percentage  of  albumin 
maj'  l>e  approximately  ascertained  by  noting  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
by  the  urinometer.  Thus,  in  true  ascites  the  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
1010  to  1014,  and  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  albumin  is  from  1  to  2. 
In  effusions  due  to  penlonitis  the  percentage  of  albumin  ranges  higher  (2.&-fi 
per  cent.) ;  hence  the  specific  gravity  ranges  correspondingly  higher  (1015-1024). 
The  standing  specimen  may  show  to  the  unaided  eye  a  minute  coagulum  «rf 
fibrin.     In  the  lower  layer  of  the  fluid  the  microscope  discloses  leukocytes. 
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red  blood-corpuscles  (in  abundance  when  ascites  is  due  to  general  venous  stasis), 
fat-cells,  endothelium,  and  cholesterin  crystals.  In  ascites  the  microscopic 
appearances  of  the  i)eritoneum  are  usually  normal,  while  in  instances  of  peri- 
tonitis the  membrane,  including  the  subp>eritoneal  fibrous  tissue,  is  opaque 
and  slightly  thickened. 

In  the  so-called  chylous  ascites  the  fluid  resembles  milk;  it  contains  fat- 
droplets,  a  few  lymphocytes,  and  sugar  (Hodlmoser).  This  condition  may 
be  associated  with  a  collection  of  milky  fluid  in  the  left  pleural  sac,  when  there 
is  thrombosis  of  the  subclavian  vein  at  the  point  at  which  the  thoracic  duct 
enters.  The  term  ascites  adiposus  is  applied  to  a  milky  fluid,  in  which  the  origin 
of  the  fat  is  the  debris  of  degenerated  epithelial  cells,  with  few  fat-droplets 
and  no  sugar  (Quincke  and  Senator),  to  the  exclusion  of  other  morphologic 
elements. 

In  long-standing  cases  the  abdominal  and  the  thoracic  organs  become 
atrophied  from  pressure  exerted  by  the  dropsical  fluid. 

Etiology. — Among  the  chief  causal  factors  are  those  that  hinder  or  arrest 
the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  p)eritoneal  membrane,  as  the  following: 
(a)  Pressure  upon  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  due  to  con- 
traction of  surrounding  tissues,  as  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  (including  malarial 
atrophy — De  Brun),  syphilis  of  the  liver,  and  cancerous  infiltration.  (6) 
Numerous  conditions  in  the  course  of  which  pressure  may  be  made  upon  the 
portal  vein  external  to  the  liver,  as  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  fissure, 
carcinoma,  hydatids,  or  abscesses  of  the  liver.  Tumors  of  any  adjacent 
organs  (e.  g.,  pancreas)  may  produce  it.  (c)  Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 
(d)  Pressure  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  after  it  receives  the  hepatic  trunk 
(Roberts),  or  upon  the  latter  itself,  or  the  lymphatics,  (c)  The  portal  circula- 
tion is  afeo  imp>eded  in  chronic  pulmonary  affections  (cirrhosis  and  emphysema) 
and  heart  diseases  (e.  g.,  ascites  due  to  "p>ericarditic  pseudocirrhosis  of  the 
liver" — Pick).  Swelling  of  the  liver  causing  increase  of  portal  pressure  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  ascites  of  hepatic  origin  (Hoover). 
( / )  A  new  growth  in  the  p)eritoneum  may  compress  the  smaller  veins  or  the 
root  of  the  mesentery,  (g)  Diminished  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  portal 
vessels,  due  to  chronic  affections  that  diminish  the  albuminous  constituents 
of  the  blood  and  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  p)eritoneum,  as  Bright's  disease, 
carcinoma,  syphilis,  chronic  malaria,  p>emicious  anemia,  leukemia,  amyloidosis. 
(h)  Chylous  ascites  is  caused  either  by  a  leakage  of  the  lacteals  (due  to  ulcera- 
tion, injuries,  or  the  presence  of  filariie)  or  by  the  obstruction  of  the  thoracic 
duct  (due  to  thrombosis,  cicatrices,  compression).  Cases  of  lactescent  ascites 
in  which  the  fluid  is  milky  (not  chylous)  have  been  reported.  The  nature 
of  the  fluid  is  as  yet  unknown,  (i)  Adipose  ascites  has  for  its  direct  cause 
fatty  cellular  degeneration,  such  as  is  found  in  carcinoma  and  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritoneum. 

Symptoms. — Slight  peritoneal  dropsy  gives  rise  neither  to  symptoms  nor 
to  abnormal  physical  signs.  When  the  sac  contains  1  quart  (1  liter)  of  fluid 
or  over,  however,  the  first  subjective  symptoms  that  are  due  to  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  fluid  appear.  They  are  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness,  with  slight 
uneasiness.  As  the  proportion  of  transuded  serum  becomes  gradually  in- 
creased thc^se  symptoms  become  more  pronounced.  There  may,  in  addition, 
be  a  dragging  pain  in  the  loins,  gastro^ntesiinal  disturbance  (meteorism,  con- 
stipation), and  dyspnea  (owing  to  the  resistance  oppose<l  to  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  resulting  in  compression  of  the  lungs).  The  latter  symptom  is 
much  increased  upon  exertion  or  on  assuming  the  recumbent  posture.  Since 
the  heart  is  displaced  upward,  an  embarrassment  of  its  action  (rapidity  and 
irregularity)  would  be  expected.    Syncope  is  not  infrequent  for  similar  reasons. 
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Frequent  inicturiiion  from  preasure  upon  the  bUdder  is  common,  «nd  tbe 
kidneys,  owing  to  compression  of  the  renal  vessels,  secrete  an  albumtnow  urine, 
which  is  greatly  lessened  in  amount. 

Pfarsical  Signs. — After  the  serum  has  collected  in  considerable  aiDount 
the  physical  signs  afTord  characteristic  evidence  of  the  condition.  Krom 
inspection  we  leam  many  valuable  points:  (a)  The  belly  is  uniformly  promineaJ 
(the  degree  depending  upon  the  amount  of  serum  present),  giving  it  a  rounded 
form.  Changing  the  posture  of  the  patient  shifts  tbe  point  of  greatest  pouching. 
(6)  The  akin  is  seen  to  be  tense,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  sometimes  shorn 
lines?  albicantes;  the  umbilicus  commonly  bulges  forward;  less  frequently  it  i» 
obliterated,  and  the  surface  veins  are  often  enlarged,  (r)  The  thorax  appears 
small  except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  distended,  and  the  ensiform  cartilage  ta 
sometimes  abruptly  curled  up.  (rf)  The  respirations  are  hurrieil  and  are  of  thf 
tlioracic  type,  the  abdominal  movements  being  slight  or  entirely  wanting 


As  -soon  as  the  belly  ' 
placing  the  palm  of  the  left  hai      .> 
then,  with  the  finger-tips  of  the 
impulses  thus  sent  through  the  fl 
tact  with  the  abdomen.     When  me 
patient  should  assume  the  erect  postun^ 
the  solid  organs  {liver,  spleen,  abdomii 
tips  of  the  fingers  only  are  placed  upon  tl— 
displacing  the  fluid,  thus  touching  the ! 
gives  flatness  over  the  fluid,  although  sm 
mitted  from  the  subjacent  Imwe'      Thi 
bent  posture,  is  not  represented         st; 
concavity  that  is  pointed  to  the  ■       ' 
shifting  with  change  of  posture, 
dependent  portions  of  the  abdome.. 
made  to  lie  on  cither  si/le,  thi>  oppos 


ttly  tense  fliielwtlion  ia  elicjled  bj 
upon  one  side  of  the  nhdomeii,  onil 
,  tapping  lightlj-  tbe  opposite  ^de; 
^  distinctly  felt  by  the  liami  in  ctw- 
lical  fluid  is  small  in  quantity  tbe 
ing  the  examination.  In  palpating 
umors)  when  ascites  is  presi-nt,  ihf 
an,  and  then  are  suddenly  "dipped." 
organ  or  new  prowtJi.  Prmufian 
degree  of  resonance  may  be  tran.'- 
iper  level  of  dulnesa.  in  tbe  recuni- 
ht  transverse  lines,  but  presents  ■ 
rbe  dulness  is  extremely  movable, 
the  decubitus  is  supine  the  nvXl 
dulness.  Again,  if  the  patient  be 
uppermost  flank  will  1m-  foiim!  cle^i 


tbe  ascitic  fluid  always  gravitating  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  Tyson  has  ob- 
served that  the  flanks  are  tympanitic  with  considerable  frequency  in  ascitts, 
and  my  experience  has  been  similar,  tympany  over  the  head  of  the  colon  b«ng 
almost  constant  except  in  pronounced  cases.  Moreover,  to  obtain  reiiaUe 
results,  if  the  layer  of  fluid  be  thin,  the  pleximeter  finger  is  pressed  hghtly  upon 
the  surface,  and  the  gentlest  percussion  only  is  allowable.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  on  tbe  hands  and  knees  if  the  fluid  be  small  in  amount,  when  a  wne 
of  dulness  will  be  found  around  the  umbilicus.  The  cardiac  region  may  jw^ 
sent  percussion  resonance  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  and  occasionally  a  murmur 
is  heard  at  the  base.  The  condition  should  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
of  hydrothorax  and  not  of  pleuritis. 

Diagnosis.—In  order  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis  a  clear  histdry  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  known  causative  conditions  is  requisite,  joined  with 
distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  flui<l — viz.,  fluctuation  and  movable  dul- 
ness. For  the  early  diagnosis  of  ascites  the  patierft  should  be  placed  in 
the  knee-elbow  position,  when  dulness  can  be  readily  elicited  in  the  umbilical 
region. 

The  diagnosis  of  chylous  ascitos  and  ascites  ad^sns  reata  upon  insecure 
ground  unless  aspiration  be  resorted  to,  although  the  presence  of  the  causati\T 
conditions  in  the  case  may  afford  a  basis  for  suspicions. 

Differential  DiagnosiB. — Ascites  is  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  an  omrutn 
cyri.    The  accompanying  table  presents  the  principal  pmnta  of  dtsciimination: 
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Clinical  History 


Ovarian  Cyst 


General  health  is  bad  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enlargement. 

History  of  disease  of  liver,  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys,  or  other  organ. 

Swelling  begins  below  and  gradually  ex- 
tends higher;  more  noticeable  when 
sitting  than  in  the  standing  posture. 


General  health  is  good  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tumor;  failure  afterward. 

Frequent  history  of  dysmenorrhea,  neg- 
ative as  to  oreanic  affections. 

Swelling  is  unilateral  at  first,  gradually 
becoming  more  central. 


Physical  Signs 


Enku^ment  is  symmHric,  the  abdomen 
being  rounded  and  most  prominent 
about  the  umbilicus;  in  the  supine  pos- 
ture the  abdomen  flattens,  with  lateral 
bulging;  the  umbilicus  is  often  pouched 
and  thinned. 

Fluctuation  is  general  from  side  to  side 
and  in  a  vertical  direction. 

No  aortic  pulsation  ielt. 

Vaginal  examination  often  shows  the 
uterus  to  be  movable.  A  pouch  ma^ 
project  into  the  vagina,  but  no  cyst  is 
detectable. 

When  standing,  the  upper  line  of  dul- 
ness  presents  a  concavity;  rarely  shows 
irregularities  due  to  fluid  running  up 
into  "bays"  between  coib  of  intestine. 

In  the  supine  position  the  fla^nks  are 
especially  dull  with  tympany  in  front. 

Percussion-dulness  shifts  its  position  with 
that  of  the  patient. 

Ascitic  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1010-1014,  and  is  usually  clear.  It  is 
of  a  pale  straw  color. 


Enlargement  is  asymmetric  or  irregular, 
unless  the  tumor  be  very  large,  when 
it  may  fill  the  entire  abdomen.  The 
greatest  circumference  is  below  the  um- 
bilicus, which  never  bulges. 

Fluctuation  is  circumscribed,  correspond- 
ing to  the  limits  of  the  tumor. 

Aortic  pulsation  is  sometimes  evident. 

Vaginal  examination  shows  the  uterus  to 
be  displaced.  A  cyst  may  be  felt  and 
outlined  in  the  pelvis. 

When  standing,  the  upper  line  of  dulness 
is  generally  a  convexity.  ' 


In  the  supine  position  dulness  is  still  in 

front  and  the  flanks  are  resonant. 
Percussion-dulness  not  movable. 

Ovarian  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1018-1024.  It  is  of  a  thick,  turbid 
character,  and  the  color  is  variable. 


Large  cysts  may  also  spring  from  the  pancreas  and  liver;  the  elimination  of 
the  latter  conditions,  however,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  offer  marked  difficulty. 
Ascites  must  be  distinguished  in  practice  from  the  exudation  due  to  chronic 
peritonitis,  and  the  pctints  of  differentiation  have  been  arranged  thus: 


AscmsB 

A  previous  history  of  organic  disease  of 
the  hver,  heart*  kidneys>  or  other  organ 
is  obtainable. 

No  pain  is  experienced. 

The  abdomen  is  symmetrically  enlarged. 

Fluctuation  is  general  in  the  transverse 
or  vertical  directions. 

Palpation  detects  no  hard  masses  of  ir- 
regular prominence. 

Percussion-dulness  is  always  movable 
upon  altering  the  position  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Fluid  serous,  limpid,  specific  gravity  of 
1010-1014,  is  pale  straw-yellow  in 
color,  greenish  tinge  at  times.  Con- 
tains 1  to  3  per  cent,  of  albumin.  Few 
cellular  constituents  (lymphocytes,  en- 
dothelial cells,  erythrocytes).  Cryoe- 
copy,  freezing-point  higher. 


Chronic  PERrroNiTis 

There  is  a  previous  history  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis, tuberculosis,  or  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  Jemale  pelvic  organs; 
sometimes  a  history  of  injury. 

Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom. 

Abdomen  is  irregularly  prominent,  and 
rarely  flat. 

Fluctuation  is  often  limited  to  circum- 
scribed areas  due  to  loculation  of  fluid. 

Palpation  often  detects  resistant,  uneven 
prominences. 

Dulness  often  not  changeable  on  varpng 
the  position  owing  to  adhesions. 

The  fluid  is  either  serofibrinous,  sero- 
purulent,  or  milky  in  nature.  It  is 
often  viscid,  its  specific  gravity  is  1018- 
1024,  and  its  color  variable;  3  to  6  per 
cent,  of  albumin.  Cytologic  stuaies 
show  more  polynuclear  neutrophilic 
leukocytes.    Freesing-point  lower. 
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Overfilling  of  the  bladder  has  been  confused  with  ascites,  and  this  organ  his 
been  tapp)ed  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  condition  was  one  of  dropsy 
of  the  peritoneum.  Catheterization  of  the  patient  before  tapping  for  ascites 
will  obviate  this  error.  Ascites  may  be  mistaken  for  a  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  by  pinching  up  the  belly  wall  within 
the  grasp  of  the  hand. 

Prognosis, — The  duration  of  ascites  may  be  many  months  or  even  years. 
In  most  instances  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  though  modified  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  causal  condition  in  individual  cases.  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  may  be  either  syncope,  asphyxia,  pulmonary  atelectasis,  or  it  may  be  the 
primary  disease. 

Treatment. — Dietetic. — The  diet  should  be  largely  nitrogenous,  light, 
nutritious,  and  given  at  stated  p>eriods  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  normal 
proportion  of  albuminous  material  in  the  blood. 

Medicinal. — By  means  of  therap>eutic  measures  we  should  aim  to  accom- 
plish two  things:  First,  the  improvement  or  cure  of  the  original  disease;  and 
second,  to  relieve  the  chief  symptoms  by  removing  the  ascitic  fluid  on  which 
they  depend.  Though  the  causative  affection  is  usually  chronic  and  incurable, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  or  mitigate  its  pernicious  acti\'ity 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  appropriate  portions  of  this 
work.  Of  medicines  used  to  remove  the  transudation,  hydragogue  cathartics 
are  most  potent  for  good,  and  particularly  when  the  ascites  is  due  to  cardiac 
or  renal  disease.  Calomel  and  jalap  in  combination,  or  salines  in  full  doses, 
administered  after  the  Matthew  Hay  method,  should  be  tried.  Diuretics 
are  recommended,  but  are  often  disappointing  in  their  effects.  RoUeston 
points  out  that  they  sometimes  appear  to  succeed  after  {>aracentesis.  English 
authors  greatly  praise  copaiba  and  its  resin.  The  bitartrate  and  other  salts 
of  potash,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  junip^er  and  digitalis,  are  of  value. 
Equally  important  with  the  exhibition  of  the  above  remedies  is  the  use  of  tonics, 
including  ht'matinics,  to  promote  the  general  nutrition  of  the  patient.  1 
have  reported  one  instance,  occurring  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  which  a 
cure  was  effected  perhaps  solely  as  the  result  of  measures  intended  to  assist 
the  nutritive  processes.  Based  upon  the  experiments  of  Fleischer  and  L<h'1>, 
which  indicate  that  adrenalin  injected  intraperitoneally  hastens  absorption 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  T.  M.  Tyson  and  H.  D.  Juinp^  employed  such  in- 
jections in  2  cases  with  encouraging  results.  On  the  other  hand,  autos^-nv 
theraj)y  is  said  to  retard  transudation  into  the  peritoneum  and  produce  lasrini: 
polyuria.  The  fluid  is  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  witli  a 
sterile  hypodermic  syringe  and  at  once  reinjected  subcutaneously.  The  dos<' 
should  he  progressively  larger  (c.  (/.,  .'^,  5,  S,  and  10  c.c),  and  repeate<l  at  >i\- 
(lay  intervals  for  two  months.  In  ascites  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  recour^* 
sliould  he  had  t<^  pdracrntrftis  abdomiuisy  not  as  a  last  resort  only,  hut  "a^ 
a  systematic  method  of  treatment"  (Roberts).  A  single  tapping  is  ranlv 
sufficient,  and  a  rej)etition  of  the  measure  from  time  to  time,  until  the  a>llatenil 
circulation  is  estahlished,  is  to  he  advised  and  encouraged.  In  cases  in  \\hich 
th(^  transuded  serum  has  rapidly  re-formed  after  its  removal  by  tapping:. 
Southey's  tuhes,  by  means  of  which  permanent  drainage  is  secured,  have  Invn 
used  with  good  results.  Drummond  affirms  that  ascites  due  to  liv(»r  cirrln»^i> 
can  l)c  cured,  and  has  proposed  an  operation  whereby  adhesions  iK'twtn-n  tin- 
alxioininal  contents  and  its  parietes  are  secured,  in  which  new  l)loo<^-vc'^s♦•l^ 
are  formed,  thus  estahlishing  a  collateral  circulation.  H.  M.  Bernheirn- 
prrseiits  the  claims  of  saphenoperitoneal  anastomosis,  which  has  given  nio««T 
promi>ing  roults. 

^  Tin  nipndic  (inz.,  Jamiiiry,  1911.  ^  ^\jfu^r.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  June,  1916.  p.  ^0^>. 
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NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  PERITONEUM 

The  most  frequent  and  important  of  the  new  growths  of  the  peritoneum 
are  (a)  carcinoma  and  (6)  tuberculous  deposit  and  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
the  latter  two  having  been  already  considered. 

CARONOBIA  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 

There  occur  the  usual  varieties — scirrhous,  encephaloid,  and  colloid — the 
latter  most  frequently  involving  the  omentum.  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  rare.  Primary-  endothelioma,  however,  is  occasionally  met  with.  It 
resembles  true  carcinoma  in  macroscopic  as  well  as  in  microscopic  appearances, 
though  it  is  in  reality  to  be  ranked  with  the  sarcomata  on  account  of  its  origin. 
Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is  almost  always  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  pelvic  organs.  The  peritoneum  may  either  be  the  seat  of 
numerous  small  round  miliary  tumors,  or,  less  commonly,  of  larger  nodular 
masses,  the  most  extensive  development  being  presented  by  the  colloid  variety. 
Cancerous  peritonitis  is  often  found  to  be  an  associated  condition,  and  the 
retroperitoneal  lymph-glands  may  show  cancerous  development. 

Etiology. — More  cases  occur  in  the  female  sex  than  in  the  male.  Age  has 
also  a  potent  influence,  most  cases  appearing  late  in  life.  Trauma  may  operate 
as  an  influential  causative  factor. 

Symptoms. — )/\Tien  primary,  carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is  obscure 
during  the  early  part  of  its  course.  Local  pain  and  discomfort  are  complained 
of,  and  clinical  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  develop  early,  but  these 
symptoms  are  not  at  first  striking  enough  to  be  entirely  characteristic.  Later, 
however,  the  nodules  can  often  be  plainly  felt  (unless  the  liquid  effusion  be  too 
marked),  and  the  ascites  (blood-stained),  loss  of  flesh,  weakness,  and  anemia 
are  now  sufficiently  developed  for  diagnosis.  In  the  colloid  variety  ascites 
is  often  absent,  the  abdominal  cavity  being  the  seat  of  a  large,  semisolid, 
non-fluctuating  mass. 

The  secondary  form  usually  follows  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  the  ovaries, 
and  the  cachexia  will  have  been  developed  before  the  peritoneum  is  secondarily 
involved  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  primary  growth.  Hence, 
any  symptoms  referable  to  the  general  al)dominal  cavity  are  strongly  suspicious. 
Among  other  constitutional  symptoms,  apart  from  those  already  mentioned,  is 
fever  (rarely  absent),  which  may  be  due  in  small  measure  to  the  anemia,  though 
in  a  greater  measure  to  the  associated  peritonitis. 

Phjrsical  Signs. — ^The  abdomen  protrudes  if  effusion  be  present  or  if  the 
carcinoma  be  of  the  colloid  form,  though  not  invariably.  Even  when  the 
tumor  is  large,  dropwy  of  the  peritoneum  may  make  its  detection  impossible. 
On  practising  palpation  after  tapping,  however,  the  nodules  can  be  made  out, 
either  extending  from  side  to  side  or  l>eing  more  or  less  localized  and  not  ad- 
herent  to  underlying  structures. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  will  l>e  remembered  that  an  oblong  tumor 
lying  transversely  across  the  abdomen  below  the  stomach  is  met  in  certain  forms 
of  chronic  peritonitis.  This  offers  the  same  physical  signs  that  are  presented 
by  peritoneal  carcinomata,  unless  the  tumor  masses  in  the  latter  affection  be 
of  considerable  size.  Carcinoma,  however,  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
past  middle  life,  while  nodular  tuberculous  peritonitis  appears  almost  exclusively 
in  children  and  young  adults.  Evidences  of  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere, 
past  or  present,  and  particularly  suppuration  al>out  the  umbilicus,  would 
point  to  tuberculous  pc»ritonitis.  Moreover,  in  all  forms  of  alxlominal  car- 
cinoma the  inguinal  glands  are  apt  to  l)e  indurated  and  enlarged.  Cyto- 
diagnosis  might  serve  to  distinguish  carcinoma  from  tuberculosis  of  the  peri- 
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toneum.  PrtJifiratifr  periUmitit  usually  gives  a  history  of  chronic  alcohfJisD. 
The  differentiation  of  hydatid  cysia  of  the  peritoneum  from  carcinoma  dfTjend* 
upon  the  history  of  the  case,  the  presence  of  h^'dutid  fremitus,  the  findinit  of 
the  hooklcts  in  the  fluid,  and  the  less  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor,  and  tlie  \n- 
setied  amount  of  pain,  fever,  and  cachexia  in  the  latter  dLsease.  CaTcinoma  of 
the  inteatme  may  simulate  somewhat  the  disease  under  consideration,  tmt  ihr 
signs  of  increasing  stenosis,  as  evidenced  by  the  coliclty  pain,  the  diM-hariEe 
of  blood  and  pus  with  the  stools,  and  the  ribbon-like  character  o(  the  fe«». 
will  serve  to  separate  the  conditions.  Retroperitoneal  tutnors  (sarcomatii 
&Te  discriminated  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  pointed  out  by  J.  I).  Steele, 
in  tumors  t>ehind  the  peritoneum  the  signs  of  intestinal  obstruction,  coupled 
with  neuralgic  pains  or  edema  of  the  lower  extremities  from  pressure  upon 
their  nervous  and  venous  supply,  are  important  discriminating  features. 
Moreover,  tumors  of  the  peritoneum,  whether  of  the  omentum  or  menTilri^, 
are  movable,  while  those  behind  the  peritoneum  are  generally  fixed.  In  retro- 
peritoneal sarcoma  "the  tumor  may  fluctuate  and  may  move  with  respiraliuD, 
or  be  movable  by  palpation."  Omental  tumors  lie  in  front  of  the  inle^fitm 
(as  can  be  shown  by  inflation  of  the  bowel);  mesenteric  new  growths  sometiiou 
have  a  coil  of  intestine  in  front  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  retropcrit«Hsl 
tumors  are  always  crossed  by  loops  of  intestine  (colon),  Pirrilonoal  tuinoa 
(particularly  the  omental)  follow  the  movements  of  respiration,  while  the  retjo> 
peritoneal  arc,  as  a  rule,  immobile.  The  latter  always  croas  the  central  long 
axis  of  the  body,  while  the  former  may  be  confined  to  one  or  the  other  ndr. 
Finally,  the  only  sure  method  of  determining  the  character  of  tumors  bdun) 
the  peritoneum  is  by  an  exploratory  celiotomy. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable. 

Treatment  can  accomplish  nothing  beyond  a  more  or  leas  complete  lAt 
from  ibe  disfrcs.-sing  symptoms. 

Other  Tumors  of  the  Peritoneum. — Primarv  sarcoma  produ<-e»  {arfrt 
or  .snii.ll<'r  iur^.s  ..f  tbick.Tiinj;  .>f  ihe  [»Til.,ii.-uiii.  S<'cnn.l^ir>  s:,ro,.Tii,i,  iHr 
commoner  variety,  assumes  the  form  of  large  nodular  masses  or  of  nunMTous 
miliary  growths.  The  symptomatology  has  been  given  under  Carcinoma  of 
the  Peritoneum. 

Fibromaia  and  lipomata — the  former  as  fibroid  nodules  v&iying  in  sik 
from  a  millet  seed  to  a  split  pea,  the  latter  as  localized  overgrowths  of  fatty 
tissue  showing  great  variation  in  their  size — are  among  peritoneal  and  retro- 
peritoneal neoplasms.  The  lipomata,  however,  are  the  more  frequent.  Mr. 
Anderson  points  out  that  fibromata  may  merge,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  lipo- 
mata (fibrolipomata);  on  the  other,  into  the  myomata  (fibromyotnata).  It 
is  probable  that  lipomata  usually  spring  from  the  Ktroperitopeal  tissue  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  kidneys  and  iliac  fossa.  Less  commonly,  however, 
they  "originate  in  the  subperitoneal  tissues  of  the  mesenteric  or  omental  folds, 
where  general  fatty  overgrowth  in  varying  degree  is  frequently  obaerved" 
(Allchin). 

Peritoneal  lipomata  may  be  associated  with  extreme  trfvesity,  but  thb  is  by 
no  means  invariably  the  case.  The  diagno»i»  is  rarely  made,  particularly  in 
the  female,  owing  to  the  close  resemblance  of  these  growths  to  ovarian  cysts 
and  other  tumors  found  in  connection  with  the  female  genitalia.  Hiey  have 
been  mistaken  also  for  ascites,  which  is  not  rarely  a  symptom  of  fibfomatoos 
and  lipomatous  neoplasms.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  althou^,  if  eaitf 
recognized,  the  tumors  may  be  successfully  removed. 


PART  IX 


DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

SYSTEM 


I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY 


MOBILITY  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

(Movable  Kidney;  Dislocated  Kidney;  Floating  Kidney;  Wandering  Kidney;  Ren  Mobilis; 

Nephroptosis) 

Definition. — A  distinction  is  made  between  two  common  varieties  of 
mobile  kidney,  according  to  the  degree  of  displacement,  as  follows:  (!)  Movable 
kidney,  the  upper  end  of  which  can  be  felt  during  deep  inspiration,  and  which 
can  be  pushed  down  in  the  retroperitoneal  space  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
(2)  Floating  kidney,  which  is  freely  movable  below  or  beyond  this  point — L  e., 
possessing  a  larger  arc  of  mobility.  In  the  so-called  palpable  kidney  the  lower 
edge  of  the  organ  can  barely  be  felt  on  deep  pressure. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  congenital  (rare).  An  abnormally 
long  renal  artery  may  predispose  to  the  development  of  a  movable  kidney. 
Emaciation  with  a  marked  wasting  of  the  fatty  capsule  in  which  the  kidney 
is  embedded  is  a  frequent  underlying  cause  of  movable  kidney.  Women 
are  oftener  affected  than  men,  and  results  from  multiple  pregnancies,  tight  lacing 
and  girdling,  and  traumatism  (falls,  heavy  lifting,  and  the  like)  have  frequently 
caused  displacement  and  mobility  of  the  kidney.  Suckling  observed  that  a 
number  of  girls  who  served  beer,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  stoop  and 
immediately  stand  upright  with  considerable  frequency,  were  likely  to  have 
movable  kidney.  Heavy  tumors  of  the  organ,  the  pressure  of  adjacent  tumors 
(as  of  the  liver),  and  the  traction  of  hernias  may  likewise  cause  the  condition. 
Watson's  series  of  exp>eriments  proved  that  the  structures  vital  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  kidney's  mobility  within  its  normal  excursion  are  those  which  form 
the  attachments  along  its  posterior  surface  and  upper  pole. 

In  enteroptosis,  or  Gl^nard's  disease,  in  which  there  is  a  downward  displace- 
ment of  all  the  viscera,  mobility  of  the  kidney  is  often  associated.  Although 
either  kidney,  or  even  both  kidneys,  may  be  abnormally  mobile,  the  right  one 
is  usually  affected.  Sometimes  a  floating  kidney  becomes  fixed  by  peritoneal 
adhesions  in  an  abnormal  position,  as  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  an  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  a  seaman,  under  my  care,  admitted  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

"The  body  form  is  an  important  etiologic  factor  of  movable  kidney,  and 
not  only  explains  the  greater  frequency  in  women  than  in  men,  but  also  the 
reason  why  the  right  organ  is  more  often  displced  than  the  left"  (Ashton). 
The  body  cavity  is  subdivided  into  three  zones  by  two  transverse  planes,  and 
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in  women  the  midtlle  zone  is  liable  to  be  contracted  in  various  direciions  with 
a  consequent  displacement  downward  of  the  orpins  octnipying  ihLt  n^pon. 
The  right  kidney  is  ])u»hcd  downward,  owing  to  backward  compression  i>f  ihf 
liver,  which  tills  its  siiperior  pole  forward.  Becker  and  l^-iihotl.  from  a  study 
of  the  relation  between  the  length  and  circumference  of  the  Ixxiy  cavity, 
found  that  the  greater  the  contraction  of  the  mid<lle  zone,  the  higher  will  be 
the  body  index;  this  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Dirt»nc  t,om  ,upr.,l|.rn.l  notch  to  .ycphyds  ^  ^^  _  ^^.  .^^ 
Circumference  of  body  at  lower  border  of  tentn  nb 

They  concluded  that  when  the  body  index  was  below  75  no  displacement  ticcor- 
red.  bill  when  the  index  was  above  77  the  kidney  was  alatost  invariably  situated 
abnormally  low. 

Symptoms. — Movable  kidney  '  'xist  without  any  sj-mptoms  what* 

ever.     It  may  be  discovered  actrid  by  physical  examination,  and  noi 

infrequently  it  is  found  postmnrlrm  in  nilar  manner. 

The  symptoms  of  movable  kidney  a  local,  refleJf,  and  general,  the  loexJ 
and  rrfifx  aympioins  lieing  the  most  "  ninent  in  the  average  ca.'w.  Thr 
reflex  symptoms,  though  usually  abdo  1,  may  become  general.     The  local 

symptoms  are  moat  marked  in  extreme  ility  of  the  kidney  (floatin);  kidney), 

although  many  of  the  symptoms  are  to  the  tissiHriuted  itagginf;  of  ollirr 

organs,  while  in  moderate  mobility  the  lex  symptoms  usually  prvdominair 
over  the  local. 

Most  trequenlly  there  is  a  troublesome  dragging  pain,  or  a  sense  of  weight 
or  pressure  in  the  loins  or  abtlomen,  espc  ally  after  long  walking  or  sianduit 
or  hard  labor;  this  may  be  referred  ">  the  sacral  region.  Sometime^  the 
pain  may  l)e  quite  sharp  and  colicky  nature.  Pain  in  the  kidney  itself 
is  seldom  complained  of,  due  to  coi.^.  ion  by  pressure  or  traetinii  U|>r«i 
the  renal  veins  or  obstruction  of  the  ureter. 

Reflex  gasfro-inteslinal  dwturhanciit  are  common.  Indi^iertum  is  usiuDy 
complained  of,  and  occasionally  vomiting  and  nausea  are  noted.  Dilataticm 
of  the  stomach  may  possibly  be  caused  by  a  dislocated  kidney  pressing  upon 
the  duodenum.  Pressure  jaundice  is  also  an  unusual  concomitant  of  the  float- 
ing kidney,  and  J.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  records  2  cases  that  caused  both  hepatic 
colic  and  obstructive  jaundice.  Cardiac  paipitaUon,  constipation,  flatulence, 
and  edema  of  the  lower  extremities  (from  pressure  on  the  inferic»'  vena  cs^'a) 
may  attend,  and  disturbances  of  the  pelvic  viscera  have  also  been  noted  oc- 
casionally (dysmenorrhea,  abortion,  and  irritable  bladder).  Improvement  is 
usually  considerable  in  pregnancy.  Some  cases  of  displaced  kidney  are  char- 
acterized by  sudden  and  severe  attacks  of  nephralgic  or  gastralgic  pains,  diilLs, 
fever,  vertigo,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  general  collapse.  These  attacks  are 
often  periodic,  occurring  sometimes  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  are  known 
as  Dirll's  crises  or  inrarceration  aym-pUims.  They  may  be  excited,  also,  by  a 
too  free  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Died 
himself  suggested,  that  these  cases  are  due  to  a  twisting  or  bending  of  the  renal 
vessels  or  of  the  ureter,  or,  perhaps,  to  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the 
mobile  kidney.  An  acute  hydronephrosis  may  thus  develop.  The  urine  is 
concentrated,  and  may  contain  uric  acid  or  oxalates  in  excess.  After  three 
or  four  days,  as  the  attack  subsides,  micturition  becomes  free,  the  kidney 
becoming  movable  once  more.  These  attacks  of  irartiitiotud  kydronepkrotis 
may  occur  intermittently  (n'rfr  Hydronephrosis).  Pyonephrosia  h&s  also  been 
noted  and  in  rare  instances  may  result  in  gangrene  by  occlusion  of  btood- 
vessels.     When  a  loose  kidney  causes  rigidity  of  the  muscles  fA  the  abdominal 
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wall  ("splint-belly"),  it  may  produce  gastric  hyperacidity,  congestive  appen- 
dicitis, or  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Floating  kidney  associated  with  Gl^nard's  disease,  in  which  the  transverse 
colon,  pancreas,  stomach,  intestines,  and  other  viscera  are  prolapsed,  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  stated  above,  only  with  the  addition  of  greater 
discomfort  and  nutritive  and  nervous  disturbances.  Sometimes  there  is 
albuminuria  and  rarely  hematuria. 

The  general  symptoms  of  movable  kidney  are  those  of  neurasthenia  or 
hysteria.  Mental  anxiety,  leading  to  melancholia,  sometimes  follows  the 
discovery  of  a  movable  abdominal  tumor.  Cephalalgia,  backache,  pares- 
thesias, neuralgias,  nervous  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis  (in  men),  and  hysteric 
manifestations  may  arise  and  prove  a  perpetual  annoyance.  The  condition, 
however,  may  arise  in  a  previously  neurasthenic  or  hysteric  subject. 

The  physical  signs  of  movable  or  floating  kidney  are  highly  important 
and  diagnostic.  Palpation,  especially  bimanual,  as  by  Israel's  method: 
The  patient  lying  in  a  semirecumbent  position,  counterpressure  (the  left 
hand  being  placed  over  the  lumbar  region,  the  right  next  the  skin  in  front, 
manipulating  the  abdomen  from  above  downward)  may  detect  a  firm,  movable 
tumor  of  renal  size  and  shape  in  either  flank  (usually  the  right)  just  below  the 
ribs  (movable  kidney),  or  in  the  inguinal  or  umbilical  regions  (floating  kidney). 
Or,  the  patient  may  stand  and,  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair,  may  lean  slightly 
forward,  while  the  examiner,  at  the  patient's  side,  presses  with  one  hand  over 
the  loin,  and  with  the  other  feels  over  the  abdomen  below  the  ribs.  Though 
comparatively  easy  to  outline,  the  tumor  is  nevertheless  hard  to  grasp;  it  is 
often,  however,  readily  pushed  into  place.  Deep  breathing  may  affect  a  pal- 
pable or  movable  kidney,  but  has  no  effect  upon  one  that  freely  wanders  about 
the  abdomen  (floating  kidney).  Pulsation  of  the  renal  artery  may  be  felt  in 
the  last-named  cases. 

Inspection  and  percussion  of  the  lumbar  region  in  movable  kidney  are 
uncertain,  and  therefore  unreliable.  Visible  depression  here  is  rarer  than  a 
visible  tumor  anteriorly.  I  have  noted  increased  tympany  over  the  affected 
.side  as  compared  with  the  opposite  side. 

A  diagnosis  is  possible  only  after  a  careful  and  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion. )/\^en  this  is  made,  an  abnormally  mobile  kidney  is  usually  discovered 
without  difficulty.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  organ,  its  right-sided  position, 
and  its  mobility,  associated  with  a  train  of  local,  reflex,  or  general  nervous 
disturbances,  especially  in  a  thin,  emaciated  woman,  are  quite  distinctive. 
A  knee-elbow  posture  is  sometimes  more  favorable  than  the  recumbent  position 
for  determining  a  movable  kidney. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Floating  kidney  is,  of  course,  more  easily  diag- 
nosticated than  the  movable  type,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
instances  of  the  latter  tumors  of  the  gall-bladder  especially  and  wandering  spleen 
must  first  be  excluded.  The  absence  of  a  well-defined  splenic  notch,  the  pres- 
ence of  pulsation  of  the  renal  arterj'',  a  tympanitic  note  over  the  usually  inter- 
vening colon,  and  an  unchanged  area  of  splenic  dulness  will  assist  in  the  diag- 
nosis; in  addition,  there  is  the  fact  that  wandering  spleen  is  a  comparatively 
rare  affection. 

Tumors  of  the  gall-bladder  are  frequently  mistaken  for  movable  kidney; 
occasionally  the  opposite  error  is  made;  sometimes  both  conditions  may  exist. 
They  are  both  common  to  women ;  they  both  may  present  as  tumors  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  and  umbilical  regions;  they  are  more  or  less  movable,  firm, 
smooth,  slightly  tender,  round  or  oval  in  shape,  with  variable  percussion- 
signs  and  dyspeptic  symptoms;  and  either  may  give  rise  to  paroxysms  of  severe 
colic  or  to  jaundice.  Jaundice,  however,  is  rare  in  movable  kidney,  while 
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emaciation  and  genera,  nervous  disorders  are  more  common;  the  Soatinn 
tumor  may  varj'  in  size  (hydronephrosis),  the  diminution  being  accompMit«d 
by  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine.  If  the  gull-bladder  be  filled  wiili 
calculi,  the  consistence  is  firmer  than  that  of  the  kidney,  and  fremitus  in»y  \>r 
felt.  Moreover,  ihc  mo\enients  of  the  gall-bladder  are  usually  lateral  within 
s  short  arc  of  a  circle,  the  center  of  which  is  a  point  beneath  the  edge  o(  the 
'  right  lobe  of  the  liver;  while  those  of  floating  or  movable  kidney  may  be  ettljfT 
vertical,  oblique,  or  lateral  in  arcs  of  a  much  larger  radius.  Again,  tumors  of 
the  gall-bladder  descend  with  inspiration,  as  is  not  the  case  with  waiuleriitg 
kidney. 

In  some  cases  it  la  necessary  to  distinguish  between  "Dietl'a  crises"  and 
renal,  hepatie,  or  inteslinal  colic,  acute  intestinal  obstniction,  affections  of  the 
"  genital  organs,  and  appendicitis.  Tumors  o/  ihe  ovaries  and  bowrl  are  rarely 
confounded  with  wandering  kidney. 

Prognosis. — In  uncomplicated  cases  life  is  never  endangered,  and  a  <7in* 
may  be  eiTected  in  numerous  cases  in  which  suitable  combincfl  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  is  pursued.  The  general  nervous  symptoms  are  unually 
very  obstinate,  but  after  relief  is  afforded  from  the  accompanying  local  sym[>- 
toms,  they  subside  or  cease  altogether. 

Treatment. — Since  emaciation  and  loss  of  perirenal  fat  is  a  frrquoit 
cause  of  wandering  kidney,  it  is  often  advisable  to  resort  to  measures  thai 
will  tend  to  increase  the  weight  and  fat  of  the  body.  The  "rest-cure,"  with  it* 
forced  feeding,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  Wghly  nervous  subjects  having 
but  a  slightly  movable  kidney.  In  all  cases  more  or  less  prolonged  internal* 
of  rest  (lying  down)  throughout  the  day  aid  markedly  in  ameliorating  the 
symptoms.  Other  hygienic  measures,  as  the  avoidance  of  overexertion,  ei- 
treme  bodily  movements,  straining — as  at  stool — and  so  forth,  should  also  be 
enjoined. 

For  several  years,  and  until  recently,  the  operation  for  anchoring  the  mobile 
kiilney  has  Ixm  iidvised  a,=  appropriate  in  nearly  all  caw-s.  T!ii>  is  nnw 
wisely  deprecated;  and  a  reversion  to  the  careful,  patient,  and  constant 
use  of  suitable  abdominal  pads  and  binders  in  certain  cases  ia  meeting  with 
much  success.  Watson  states  that  from  90  to  95  per  c^nt.  of  movable 
kidney  producing  symptoms  can  be  relieved  by  a  suitable  coraet.  Gallant' 
recommends  a  corset  as  long  in  front  as  can  be  worn,  specially  made  or  straight- 
front  corsets  being  chosen.  It  must  be  at  least  2  inches  leas  than  that  formerly 
worn,  and  laced  at  the  back  from  top  to  bottom  as  an  open  V-  Having  put 
the  corset  around  the  waist,  the  patient  lies  down,  draws  up  the  knees,  and 
then  fastens  the  corset  from  below  upward,  drawing  the  lax  abdominal  wall 
up  at  each  step.  In  severe  cases  of  renal  displacements,  in  which  recurring 
attacks  of  hydronephrosis,  strangulation  crises,  pain  with  marked  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  profound  nervous  and  mental  disturbances,  or  other 
grave  renal  complications  occur,  some  such  surgical  procedure  as  nephrorrhai^y 
should  be  strongly  urged.  This  may  prove  an  ^ectual  cure,  althou^  the 
anchorage  is  often  torn  loose  by  a  sudden  or  severe  physical  effort.  Suddint 
states  that  surgery  offers  the  only  cure  for  nephnqitosis.  The  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphin  and  atropin  and  the  external  application  of  heat  are 
indicated  in  the  crises  of  Dietl. 

■  Saundert'  American  Ytat  Book,  1903,  p.  US. 
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CIRCULATORY  DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

ACTIVE  HYPEREMIA 
(Acute  or  Active  Congestion) 

Definition. — ^An  acute,  temporary  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the 
kidneys,  with  little  or  no  exudation. 

Pathology. — ^The  kidney  is  swollen,  deep  red  in  color,  and  engorged 
with  blood,  which  flows  freely  on  section.  Microscopically,  there  may  be  seen 
oloudy  swelling  of  the  cortical  epithelium. 

Etiology. — Acute  renal  congestion  is  due  mainly  to  the  action  of  irri- 
tants present  in  the  circulation,  as  in  the  acute  infectious  (especially  the  erup- 
tive) fevers.  The  stimulating  diuretics  and  certain  poisonous  drugs,  as  copaiba, 
squills,  cantharides,  potassium  chlorate,  and  carbolic  acid,  also  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  by  exposure  to  cold  while  the  body  is 
overheated,  act  as  causes.  Postoperative  acute  hyperemia  (ether?)  is  fre- 
quently met  with.  When  prolonged  the  congestion  passes  into  an  acute  neph- 
ritis. It  may  be  caused  in  one  kidney  as  a  result  of  either  nephrectomy  of  its 
fellow  or  blocking  of  the  ureter  by  a  calculus,  clot,  etc.,  of  the  opposite  side. 

Symptoms. — ^There  may  be  a  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  temperature  and  pulse-rate.  The  urine  either  is  scanty, 
or,  as  in  cantharides-poisoning,  it  may  be  altogether  suppressed.  It  is  dark, 
the  specific  gravity  is  increased  and  it  contains  some  free  blood,  a  trace  of 
albumin,  and  a  few  hyaline  tube-casts. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  absence  of  a  marked  quantity  of  albumin,  of  the  nu- 
merous and  various  casts,  of  dropsy,  and  of  uremic  symptoms  distinguishes 
active  hyperemia  from  actUe  nephritis. 

The  prognosis  is  quite  favorable  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause.  A  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  attacks,  however,  may  lead  to  a  nephritis. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  and  a  liquid  diet  should  be  ordered.  Cupping 
over  the  loins  or  the  use  of  hot  fomentations  should  be  practised.  The  free 
use  of  water  and  other  diluents  or  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  encouraged. 
Saline  laxatives  to  freely  open  the  bowels,  and  the  use  of  hot  air  or  a  hot  pack 
to  promote  sweating  are  important  aids  in  relieving  the  congested  kidneys. 

PASSIVE  HYPEREMIA 

(Chronic  or  Passive  Congestion) 

Definition. — A  chronic  venous  engorgement  of  the  renal  vessels,  gener- 
ally secondary  to  diseases  of  certain  other  viscera. 

Pathology. — ^There  is  in  the  later  stages  a  characteristic  condition  of  the 
kidneys  called  "cyanotic  induration."  Earlier  in  the  case  the  organs  are  en- 
larged, firm,  and  of  a  dark,  bluish-red  color.  The  capsule  is  usually  non- 
adherent. On  section  the  medullary  substance  is  seen  to  be  darker  red  than 
the  cortex  and  coarsely  fibrous  in  appearance.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  the  capillaries  (both  glomerular  and  medullary)  somewhat  dilated 
and  the  walls  thickened.  The  epithelium  may  either  be  unchanged  or  a  little 
cloudy  and  swollen,  or,  later,  even  fatty;  the  interstitial  tissue  may  be  slightly 
increased. 

Etiology. — Most  commonly  the  renal  congestion  is  a  part  of  a  general 
venous  engorgement  due  to  chronic  cardiac,  pulmonary',  or  hepatic  disease. 
It  is  found  in  mitral  valvular  disease  with  ruptured  compensation  of  the  heart 
(common);  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  fibroid  phthisis,  and  chronic  adhesive 
pleurisy;  and  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.    Less  frequent  causes  of  congested  kid- 
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neys  are  tumora,  the  pregnant  utems.  and  ascite;*,  all  of  which  brinf:  a 
the  condition  through  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins.  Again,  angulation,  as  in 
nephroptosis,  k^-phasis,  and  the  like,  may  be  a  cause.  Only  rarel.t  iiiaj'  paaaivr 
renal  congestion  be  due  to  thromlxwia  or  embolism  of  the  ascending  vma  caw 
lOr  of  the  renal  veins. 

Symptom S.^These  are  accompanied  bj-  those  due  to  the  |>rim«r>'  db- 
that  are  manifested  in  the  general  venous  congestion,  as  edema  of  ihr 

'er  extremities.    There  may  be  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  loins.    The 
diminished  in  quantity,  of  a  higher  specific  gravity,  and  darker  in  color; 
contains  a  little  albumin,  some  blood-corpuscleit,  and  a  few  hv'nline  cubi 
and  epithehal  cells,  depending  upon  the  chronicity  and  intensity  of  the  conges- 
tion.   Urates  may  Ije  deposited  in  the  standing  urine. 

Diagnosis. — From  ucpltrHis  passive  renal  congestion  may  be  difTrrTOtUud 
by  the  comparative  absence  of  albumin,  casts,  general  dropsj',  and  urania. 
and  by  the  undiminishi.'  .,,, 
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SPECIAL  PATHOLOGIC  STATES  OF  THE  URINE 


E)efinition.— The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine. 

Etiology.^(l)  Local  or  rencd  cau»e»  of  hematuria  include  cong< 
(including  that  due  to  torsion  of  the  renal  vessels  in  certain  cases  of  floating 
kidney),  acute  infiammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  acute  exacerbations  of  <dirDnic 
nephritis,  embolic  hemorrhagic  infarction,  renal  calculi  and  pyelitis,  tubercu- 
losis, malignant  renal  disease,  diffuse  myxangiomatous  condition  of  the  pelvic 
.submucous  tissue  (Mylea),  actinomycosis  (O.  lareal),  hydatids,  traumatism, 
and  parasites  (the  FHaria  aanffuinia  hominU  and  Dutoma  hamaitAium  (BiUharx). 

(2)  Affrdiotu  of  the  Urinary  Tract.— In  the  ureter,  calculi  or  laceratiiNB 
due  to  traumatism,  as  in  protracted  abdominal  sections;  in  ike  bladder,  calcuG, 
malignant  tumors,  acute  cystitis,  ulceration  and  rupture  of  varicose  veins  at 
the  vesical  neck;  and  in  the  urethra,  gonorrhea,  calculi,  paro»tea,  and  trauina- 
tism — may  all  cause  hematuria. 

(■1)  OeneTo!  Diseases. — Acute  specific  fevers  and  certain  blood  dyacrasie 
(purpura,  gout,  scurvy,  hemophilia,  malaria,  and  leukemia)  may  |Hodiice 
hematuria.  Malarial  hematuria  in  mild  form  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  of 
paludism  in  the  Middle  States  of  this  country',  and  may  occur  after  the  nuuuMr 
of  intermittent  malarial  paroxysms.   That  due  to  the  renal  congestion  (rfdtnwie 
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hearty  lung,  or  liver  disease  is  not  a  marked  condition,  and  has  not  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  my  experience. 

(4)  Essential  Hematuria, — Senator  describes  a  form  of  hematuria  that 
is  sometimes  seen  in  young  persons  whose  health  may  be  quite  fair,  the  blood 
often  appearing  paroxysmally  and  without  apparent  cause  ("renal  hemo- 
philia"). The  view  is  gaining  ground,  with  added  experience,  that  so-called 
symptomless  bleeding  from  the  kidney  is  usually  due  to  localized  disease  in 
the  cortex.  Obscure  cases  may  be  occasioned  by  latent  purpura  (Fonio). 
There  is  an  idiopathic  (family)  or  congential  hematuria.  Hematuria  may  be 
also  a  manifestation  of  vicarious  menstruation. 

(5)  Endemic  hematuria  is  that  variety  found  in  some  of  the  tropical  regions 
where  the  Distoma  h(Bmatobium  (a  trematode  worm)  abounds. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  (1)  of  blood  in  the  urine, 
and  (2)  of  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  Bloody  urine  varies  in  color  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  blood  present,  to  its  condition  (coagulability),  disposition, 
and  the  length  of  time  present  in  the  urine.  A  light  reddish  tinge  or  "smoky'* 
hue  may  indicate  a  slight  quantity  of  blood.  A  dark  coagulum  may  be  at  the 
bottom  as  a  sediment,  with  small  clots  floating  above  in  a  deep  red,  turbid 
layer,  above  which,  again,  the  urine  may  show  but  the  slightest  tint  of  red. 
Microscopically,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  readily  discovered,  establishing 
the  diagnosis  from  hemoglobinuria,  in  which  condition  they  are  absent.*  When 
red  corpuscles  are  associated  with  tube-casts,  renal  hemorrhage  may  be  posi- 
tively diagnosed.  In  ammoniacal  urine  the  corpuscles  are  very  pale  and 
shadowy  (dissolved  hemoglobin).  After  remaining  in  ordinary  acid  and  diluted 
urine  they  lose  their  disk-like  shape  and  swell  into  spheres  of  a  smaller  diameter. 
Urine  containing  blood  always  shows  the  presence  of  albumin.  According  to 
Newman  a  ratio  of  albumin  to  hemoglobin  in  excess  of  1  to  1 .6  indicates  not 
only  an  independent  albuminuria  but  also  a  renal  aifection  as  the  cause  of  the 
hematuria. 

Chemically,  the  blood-pigment  may  be  detected  by  Heller*s  test,  which 
consists  in  adding  liquor  potass8e,  boiling  the  urine,  and  observing  the  flakes 
of  precipitating  phosphates,  which  become  reddish-yellow  or  brown  from  the 
added  hemochromogen.  The  guaiacum  test  is  also  used.  The  spectroscope 
is  sometimes  employed  to  discover  the  bands  of  alkaline  hematin  in  the  precipi- 
tate which  is  conclusive.  Leede  recommends  the  accumulation  of  as  many 
erythrocytes  as  possible  by  filtering  a  large  amount  of  urine  and  applying  the 
guaiac,  or  other  chemical,  tests  to  the  residue  left  on  the  filter. 

The  source  of  the  blood  is  of  great  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  importance. 
In  renal  hemorrhage  the  blood  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine,  giving  a 
uniformly  red,  "smoky,"  or  brown  color  (due  to  methemoglobin),  as  in  hemor- 
rhagic nephritis.  Blood-casts  and  leukocytes  may  also  be  found.  The  disease 
causing  hematuria  may  be  traced  sometimes  by  a  study  of  the  urine;  thus, 
in  valvular  cardiac  disease  the  sudden  appearance  of  hematuria  would  indicate 
infarction  of  the  kidney.  The  discovery  of  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles  in  a 
concentrated  urine  would  point  to  renal  congestion.  In  profuse  renal  hemor- 
rhages clots  representing  molds  of  the  renal  pelves  and  of  the  ureters  may  be 
discharged.  Hemorrhage  due  to  calculus  is  usually  small  in  amount  and  ap- 
pears at  more  or  less  prolonged  intervals.  Tuberculous  hemorrhages  may  occur. 
Blood  from  the  ureters  is  usually  molded  in  clots  in  the  shape  of  curved  cyl- 
inders, and  appears  like  small  dark  worms  in  the  urine.  Casts  from  the  ureters 
are  often  secondary  to  hemorrhages;  in  such  cases  the  hematuria  may  alternate 

'  Hutchinson  and  Rainv,  Clinical  Methods,  p.  337,  point  out  a  source  of  fallacy:  ''In 
alkaline  urines,  especially  if  they  have  stood  for  some  time,  the  red  cells  are  apt  to  swell 
up  and  disappear." 
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with  the  passage  of  clear  urine,  owing  to  temporary  hemorrhages  or  to  the 
blocking  of  the  ureter  on  the  diseased  side.     (See  also  Fibrinuria.) 

Vesical  hemorrhages  may  be  copious.  The  blood  and  urine  are  not  in- 
timately mixed,  and  large  clots  settle  on  standing.  The  first  portions  of  urine 
discharged  may  not  be  blovody,  while  the  last  may  consbt  of  pure  blood. 
Urethral  blood  is  discharged  before  the  urine,  and  either  comes  away  freely 
or  may  be  "milked  out"  independently  of  urination. 

The  endoscope  has  been  used  successfully  to  determine  the  souroe  of  the 
hemorrhage  (which  kidney?).     It  is  especially  useful  in  women. 

Prognosis. — ^This  varies  with  the  primary  source  of  the  hematuria. 

The  treatment  consists  primarijy  in  rest  i^^i  bed.  If  the  hemorrhage  is 
an  cNidence  of  the  blood  dyscrasiee,  then  measures  to  control  hemorrhage  as 
recounted  in  the  section  on  Purpura  are  indicated.  The  treatment  of  hematuria, 
otherwise,  is  that  of  the  causative  condition. 

HEMOGLOBINURIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  blood-pigments  in  the  urine. 

Etiology. — ^The  direct  cause  of  hemoglobinuria  b  a  condition  of  the  blood 
in  which,  as  a  result  of  increased  destruction  of  the  red  cells,  the  hemoglobin 
of  the  plasma  reaches  an  amount  sufficient  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidney. 

(1)  The  causes  of  the  hemolysis  are  principally  toanc,  and  include  the 
following:  (a)  Poisons  (carbolic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  snake-venom,  potassium 
chlorate,  naphthol,  phosphorus,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  cartx>n  dioxid, 
lipoidal  solvents,  as  ether  or  chloroform).  (6)  The  ingestion  of  poisonous  fungi 
or  of  tainted  edible  mushrooms  (Helvetia  esciderUa),  (c)  In  some  diseases  it 
may  be  due  to  the  action  of  hemolytic  bacteria.  It  occurs  in  scurvy,  purpura, 
and  such  diseases  as  an  evidence  of  the  increased  blood  destruction.  S>'philitic 
infection  may  cause  it  (paroxysmal  often).  It  is  one  of  the  manifestatioiis 
of  congenital  hemolytic  jaundice,  (d)  Extensive  bums,  the  absorption  of 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  and  the  transfusion  of  blood  of  a  species  differing  from 
the  flonor,  or  at  times  from  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  individual  to  another 
when  the  blood  of  the  former  contains  isohemolvsins.  (e)  Rarelv  it  mav  be 
due  to  exposure  to  cold  and  to  violent  physical  exertion.  (/)  The  so-called 
rpidcmic  hemoglobinuria  (Winckel's  disease)  occurring  in  the  newborn. 

(2)  Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  a  rare  variety,  may  occur  without  any 
apparent  cause  in  persons  enjoying  otherwise  good  health,  but  usually  following 
exposure  to  cold  with  subsequent  warming.  Donath  and  Landsteiner  have 
shown  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  autohemolysin  which  is 
activated  hy  cooling  to  combine  with  the  erythrocyte,  and  later,  upon  warm- 
ing, to  destroy  the  red  cells.  Thus,  placing  the  hand  of  a  susceptible  individual 
in  ice-water  and  then  warming  it  is  followed  by  hemoglobin  excretion.  The 
paroxysms  are  usually  symptomless  and  of  short  duration. 

(3)  It  appears  as  a  symptom  of  malaria  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country. 
Tills  is  termed  malignant  malarial  hemoglobinuria  or  hemoglobinuric  fever. 
In  Africa  it  is  called  blark-^vater  fever. 

Symptoms. — These  are  generally  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  that 
accompanies  hemoglobinuria.  In  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  the  attacks 
an*  usually  sudden,  brief  in  duration,  and  sometimes  intemuttcni,  especially 
when  of  malarial  origin.  An  anemic  condition  seems  to  be  essential  to  the 
production  of  malarial  hemoglobinuria.  Jaundice  may  be  an  associatcnl  symp- 
tom. The  he^moglobinuria  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  two  days,  though  very 
grave  cases  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  pernicious  malarial  attack.  There  may  1k» 
lumbar  pains,  chills  and  fever,  and  gastric  disturbances.     Urticaria  and  purpura 
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have  also  been  noted,  as  has  anemia  in  cases  in  which  frequent  attacks  have 
taken  place. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  made  by  an  examination  of  the  urine.  Macroscop- 
ically,  it  is  of  a  red-brown  color,  slightly  turbid,  with  a  reddish-brown  or  brown- 
ish-black sediment.  The  reaction  is  usually  acid  and  the  specific  gravity 
slightly  lowered.  The  microscopic  features  that  distinguish  hemoglobinuria 
from  hematuria  are  variable.  In  the  former  condition  few  or  no  red  corpuscles 
are  present,  and  the  few  that  may  be  seen  are  usually  colorless  ("shadows") 
or  fragmentary.  Small  flakes  or  granules  of  disintegrated  hemoglobin  are 
found  and  are  brownish-black  in  color.  There  may  be  also  brown-tinged  casts 
and  epithelium.  Chemically,  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  albumin,  for  the 
discovery  of  which  Heller's  and  the  guaiac  or  benzidin  tests  for  blood-pigment 
may  be  tried..  The  former  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  discussion  of 
Hematuria.  By  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  three  absorption  bands  of 
methemoglobin  may  be  seen  (red,  green,  and  yellow).  The  blood-serum  in 
hemoglobinuria  may  be  somewhat  red-tinged  on  account  of  the  dissolved 
hemoglobin.  The  hemoglobinuria  is  further  marked  by  the  aplasticity  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  by  their  pallor,  by  poikilocytosis,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  irregular  flakes  of  hemoglobin. 

The  prognosis  b  favorable  in  the  ordinary  paroxysmal  form.  Malignant 
malarial  hemoglobinuria,  however,  is  often  fatal. 

Treatment. — Hemoglobinuria  is  rather  intractable.  During  the  parox- 
ysms external  warmth  is  needed,  along  with  hot  drinks  to  encourage  perspira- 
tion. In  malarial  cases  quinin,  and  in  syphilitic,  the  iodids,  should  be  admin- 
btered ;  although  by  some  it  is  believed  that  quinin  may  aggravate  the  syndrome 
in  particular  cases. 

ALBUXnNUIOA 

Definition. — The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  is  the  escape  of  the 
normal  blood  constituents,  serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin,  from  the  vessels 
into  the  renal  tubules.  This  transudation  of  albumin  indicates  either  a 
transient  and  slight  or  a  permanent  and  grave  nutritional  disturbance  of  either 
the  epithelium  lining  the  glomeruli  or  of  that  of  the  contained  tufts  of  capilla- 
ries, or,  possibly,  of  the  membrana  propria  or  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  These  changes  induce  and  oifer  an  abnormal  perviousness  to  the 
albumin  of  the  blood. 

The  principal  causes  of  albuminuria  are:  (1)  Those  associated  with  definite 
lesions  of  the  kidney;  nephritic,  acute  and  chronic;  renal  congestions,  active 
and  passive  (the  latter  being  secondary  to  chronic  liver,  heart,  and  lung  dis- 
eases, pregnancy,  or  tumors). 

Albuminuria  occurs  also  in  conditions  in  which  (2)  the  renal  lesions  are 
either  slight  or  undemonstrable:  (a)  Thus,  it  is  present  in  blood-changes,  as  in 
scurvy,  purpura,  syphilis,  leukemia,  or  extreme  anemia,  and  in  cases  in  which 
urobilin  or  bile-pigment  and  sugar  (glucose)  circulate  in  the  blood.  Again, 
slight  albuminuria  may  be  present  in  saccharin  diabetes  and  after  etherization. 
In  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system  albumin  is  found  in  small  quantity, 
as  after  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  in  tetanus,  apoplexy,  and  exophthalmic  goiter. 

(6)  The  so-called  accidental  or  spurious  albuminuria  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  pus  or  blood;  in  such  cases  the  condition  is  not  a  true  renal  albuminuria, 
since  it  is  commonly  associated  with  cystitis,  pyelitis,  urethritis,  or  is  the  result 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  the  ureters,  bladder,  or 
urethra.  Chemical  injury  of  the  bladder  may  cause  a  refiex  albuminuria 
(Evans,  Wynne,  and  Whipple). 
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(c)  Febrile  albuminuria  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  in  diseases  aooom- 
panied  by  pyrexia,  especially  when  long  continued.  Among  these  are  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  and  even  influenza,  follicular  ton- 
sillitis, and  pneumonitis.  The  renal  changes  in  these  cases  are,  I  believe, 
merely  a  transitory  cloudy  swelling  in  the  glomeruli,  which,  together  with 
the  albuminuria,  rarely  lasts  longer  than  the  fever. 

((/)  Other  forms  of  albuminuria  have  been  styled  physiologic  or  funcHcnal, 
transienti  dietetic,  neurotic,  intermitterU,  and  cyclic:  in  these  no  definite  lesions 
of  the  kidney  are  found,  and  are  denied  by  some  to  exbt.  Recent  observers 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  trivial,  non-progressive  renal  changes  occur  in  these 
cases.  Slight  albuminuria  certainly  does  occur  in  some  cases  after  a  heavy 
meal  rich  in  albumin,  after  marked  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  intense 
emotion,  and  cold  bathing. 

Physiologic,  functional  albuminuria  has  come  to  be  of  greater  interest  and 
importance  in  later  years,  particularly  as  it  bears  upon  the  prognosis  and  upon 
life-insurance  risks.  In  this  variety  there  are  a  periodic  appearance  and 
absence  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  albuminuric  paroxysms  are  very  vari- 
able, recurring  usually  after  meals  or  on  exertion.  The  albumin  is  present 
in  but  small  quantity,  and  only  rarely  are  casts  (hyaline)  found.  The  ac- 
companying signs  and  symptoms  common  to  nephritis  are  absent.  Ortho- 
static or  cyclic  albuminuria  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  different  t>'pes  of 
physiologic  albuminuria.  The  urine  is  albumin-free  as  long  as  the  patient  b 
flat  on  the  back.  The  assuming  of  the  upright  position  is  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  albumin.  Thus,  the  urine  voided  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
has  no  albumin  in  it;  about  noon  it  is  found  in  greatest  amounts.  Under 
careful  management  these  cases  ordinarily  recover.  However,  an  insidious 
degeneration  of  kidney  structure  may  manifest  itself  many  years  later.  Pa- 
tients suffering  from  this  type  of  albuminuria  are  usually  delicate  and  slender. 
Jehle  has  shown  that  such  patients,  usually  adolescents,  have  a  marked  lordosis, 
the  control  of  which  usually  relieves  the  condition.  Albuminuria  may  rarely 
be  hereditary  (Renault).  Slight  senile  albuminuria,  \\ithout  evidence  of  renal 
disease,  is  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  upon  the  discovery  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  For 
the  diagnosis  of  cyclic  albuminuria,  specimens  of  urine  passed  at  different  times 
of  the  (lav  must  be  examined. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Inquiry  and  careful  inference  concerning  the 
etiology  of  a  given  case  must  he  made.  Renal  albuminuria  is  persistent  and 
of  considerable  (juantity  except  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Tube-cast- 
are  usually  present.  Functional  albuminuria  is  slight  and  inconstant.  Tube- 
casts  are  absent  in  the  latter.  Again,  in  the  former  variety  general  symptoms, 
as  dropsy,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  anemia,  and  uremic  prodromes,  are  present 
It  is  true  that  slight  edema  is  sometimes  found  in  cyclic  albuminuria,  but  thi^ 
is  probably  due  to  the  marked  anemia  that  is  so  often  seen.  Gleet  and  leukor- 
rhea  must  also  he  excluded. 

Tests  for  Albumin. — A  specimen  from  the  well-mixed  total  quantity  voided 
in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  examined  for  albumin.  The  smallest  quantity 
can  he  detected  only  by  its  coagulum  rendering  the  urine  turbid;  henct*  any 
turbidity  present  before  the  given  test  is  made  should  he  removed  by  filtration, 
imless  this  turbidity  be  due  to  urates,  when  a  little  warming  of  the  tube  ^m'II 
render  the  urine  clear. 

(1)  Boiling  Test. — This  is  the  commonest  and,  I  think,  the  most  reliahk^ 
practical  test  for  albumin.     The  tube  is  filled  about  two-thirds  full  of  urine 
If  alkaline  or  neutral  in  reaction,  a  drop  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid  is  added;  an 
excess  of  acid   must  be  carefully  avoided,  lest  the  albumin  (if   present)  be 
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converted  into  a  non-coagulable  form.  The  tube,  held  aslant,  is  theji  applied 
to  the  flame,  and  slowly  revolved  with  the  fingers,  so  that  the  upper  portion 
of  the  column  of  urine  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point.  A  comparison  of  this 
with  the  lower  portion  of  the  urine  is  made.  Any  turbidity  is  due  to  albumin 
or  phosphates.  If  albumin,  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or  30  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  will  increase  and  thicken  the  coagulum;  if  phosphate,  the  opaqueness 
will  be  cleared  at  once. 

(2)  Heller's  Nitric  Acid  Test, — ^This  is  both  delicate  and  satisfactory. 
About  1  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  a  tube,  and  some  urine  is  allowed  to 
flow  slowly  from  a  pipet  and  settle  upon  the  acid.  The  presence  of  albumin 
is  indicated  by  a  white  ring  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids.  Uric 
acid,  urates,  and  certain  urinary  coloring-matters  form  a  pink  or  deep  red 
ring  or  zone;  this  forms,  as  a  rule,  above  the  juncture  of  the  acid  and  urine. 
Albumose  also  gives  a  white  zone,  but  does  not  respond  to  the  boiling  test 
as  does  serum-albumin. 

Boston's  Pipet  Method.^ — "Reagents:  (1)  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or 
(2)  nitric  acid  1  part  and  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  9  parts. 

"Albumin  causes  a  white  cloud  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  ring  at  the  zone 
of  contact  of  the  two  liquids  (reagents  and  urine),  and  this  test,  when  carefully 
applied,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  value. 

"1.  A  pipet  is  filled  for  a  distance  of  from  1  to  1}  inches  with  the  urine  to 
be  tested.  The  urine  is  then  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  pipet  by  washing 
or  by  wiping. 

"2.  Tlie  pipet,  with  its  contained  urine,  is  then  placed  near  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle  containing  nitric  acid,  when  the  pressure  of  the  index-finger  is  lessened 
and  the  acid  allowed  to  flow  gradually  up  into  the  pipet. 

"3.  When  the  pipet  is  seen  to  contain  about  equal  amounts  of  acid  and 
urine,  the  finger  is  again  pressed  firmly  upon  the  top  of  the  pipet,  which  is 
then  removed  from  the  bottle  and  held  toward  the  light  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  If  albumin  is  present,  a  distinct  white  ring  of  coagulated  albumin  appears 
at  the  junction  of  the  urine  and  the  reagent." 

(3)  Johnson's  Picric  Acid  Test, — To  filtered  urine  in  a  test-tube  are  slowly 
added  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  picric  acid.  Immediate 
turbidity  indicates  albumin.  Some  authorities  prefer  that  1  or  2  drams 
(4.0-8.0)  of  the  yellow  fluid  be  placed  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  when, 
if  albumin  is  present,  a  white  zone  at  once  is  apparent,  together  with  a  haziness 
that  spreads  downward  with  the  diffusion  of  the  liquids.  Heating  emphasizes 
the  evidence  of  the  test,  which  is  extremely  sensitive. 

(4)  Roberts'  nitric  magnesium  test  is  also  very  delicate.  It  consists  in  using 
the  following  mixture,  just  as  in  Heller's  test:  1  volume  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  added  to  5  volumes  of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

(5)  Trichloracetic  Acid  Test, — This  will  discover  minute  traces  of  albumin, 
but  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  responds  to  nucleo-albumin  as  well  as  to  serum- 
albumin.  A  few  crystals  may  be  dropped  into  the  urine,  or  a  saturated  solu- 
tion may  be  used  after  the  "contact  method,"  when,  if  albumin  be  present,  a 
white  coagulum  forms. '  This  and  the  Geisler  test-papers  (Vierordt)  constitute 
portable  and  handy  tests. 

(6)  The  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanid  test  is  minutely  sensitive, 
but  gives  a  precipitate  with  other  albuminoid  bodies.  The  urine  b  first 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  A  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanid  are  then  added,  and  if  either  albumin  or  albumose 
be  present,  it  will  be  precipitated. 

(7)  Quantitatire  Test. — The  twenty-four-hour  urine  must  be  collected  and 

^  Medical  DiaqnosiM,  2d  ed.,  Anders  and  Boston,  p.  645. 
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measured  and  not  less  than  200  c.c.  (about  7  ounces)  examined:  if  for 
to  the  laboratory,  a  note  of  the  total  must  be  appended.  Esbark't 
ometcT. — This  consists  in  using  a  graduated  test-tube,  into  whirh  drfi 
amounts  of  urine  and  a  reagent  composed  of  10  parts  of  picrir  add.  20  of  r 
acid,  and  enough  water  to  make  1000  parts  are  carefully  mixed  by  rrvcri 
several  times  the  stoppered  tube.  After  allowing  this  to  stand  about  tweii 
four  hours,  the  height  of  the  precipitated  albumin  is  read  oS  on  an  elchr<i  » 
which  will  indicate  Approximately  the  part.s  per  thousand.  Not  less  tluia| 
part  per  thousand  can  be  estimated  correctly,  however.  Tsuchiya  has  s 
gested  the  use  of  a  solution  of  phosphotungstic  add  as  follows :  Phosphotung 
acid,  l.j9  grams;  hydrochloric  acid  (conct.),  5  c.c;  ethjl  alcohol,  q.  s.  ad  100a 
This  solution  is  substituted  for  the  picric  acid  solution,  and  is  used  in  F  ' 
tubes.  Should  there  be  a  hematuria,  if  the  percentage  of  albumin  by  Esb« 
method,  divided  into  the  number  of  red  cells  per  cubic  centimeter  of  iiriD«,'9 
less  than  .^0,000,  it  suggests  a  purely  hematuric  albuminuria;  if  greater,  i 
suggests  an  independent  albuminuria  (Goldberg). 

Prognosis. — Etiologic  considerations  l>ear  heaxilj'  in  this  matter.  The 
febrile,  hemic,  cyclic,  and  paroxysmal  varieties  usually  clear  up  witli  con- 
valescence and  with  advancing  years  (in  the  latter  case).  The  persistence  of 
albumin  in  these  cases,  however,  even  in  slight  amounts  or  at  variable  petiodi, 
should  cause  suspicion.  Personal  observation  leads  me  to  Ix-licve  that  in 
many  cases  the  function  of  the  renal  epithelium  has  suffered.  E;ipecially  is 
this  true  when  there  is  associated  a  gradually  increasing  arterial  trnnioii- 
Thc  presence  of  tube-caata  is  conclusive  of  structural  change  in  the  kidneys. 

AlBUMOSURU 

Albumose  may  appear  in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  patholoj^c  eondiltocu, 
especially  myeloma,  and  ia  dependent  upon  the  deconiposition  of  orKaiui«i 
proteins.  It  is  a  IxKty  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  peptones,  globin,  htstno. 
and  the  digestion  albumoses,  but  it  displays  certain  characteristics  unknowD 
to  these  substances.     The  nature  of  the  exeUing  cause  is  unknown. 

Anders  and  Boston'  have  reviewed  all  the  cases  of  albumosuria  ninilnMr 
in  the  literature  up  to  1903 — 30  in  number — and  gave  an  account  of  .3  ■  Mm  :" 
that  fell  under  their  observation.     These  studies  appear  to  warrati- 
lowing  inferences:   Nearly  all  cases  of  albumosuria  manifest  thems.li  ■ 
forty  years  of  age.     Males  are  affected  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases,      .Mnlijl.: 
myeloma  figured  in  80  per  cent.,  hence  albumosuria  is  suggestive  of  m.^cltun^ 
and  may  be  diagnostic.  ^M 

Symptoms. — Albumosuria  may  be  persistent,  transitory,  or,  less  co[nin(in|n| 
remittent,  and  it  occurs  in  variable  degrees  at  different  hours  during  the  day. 
The  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  combined  serum-alliumiD,  but  tulie> 
casta  are  present  in  rare  instances  only.  Pain  is  an  almost  constant  fcarutr 
and  is  aggravated  on  pressure  over  the  affected  bones.  Of  interest  is  the 
albumosuria  of  pneumonia,  in  view  of  the  recent  theory  that  resolution  in  this 
disease  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  ferments.  Other  forms  of  albumo- 
suria include  the  enterogenic  form,  noted  in  various  intestinal  diseases:  thr 
hentotogenic  form,  seen  in  scurvy,  pregnancy,  dermatitis,  and  so  on :  the  rrnnW 
form,  due  to  proteolytic  ferments  in  decomposing  albuminous  urines;  a  Hrplir 
form,  observed  in  suppurative  conditions  and  other  disorders  associated  with 
a  leukocytic  increase;  a  digestiTe  form,  following  ingestion  of  albumoses  in  laije 
quantities.  Urines  are  te-sted  for  allmmoses  by  addifjing  with  acetic  odd, 
and  adding  an  equal  amount  of  saturated  salt  solution.  A  precipatate  occurs 
if  albumoses  are  present,  which  dissolves  on  boiling  and  reappears  upon  coolittfr. 
'  rroiw.  of  Ihe  CotUge  of  Phyneiana,  w>l.  sniv,  Tht  Ltmeet,  January-  10.  I 
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Bence-Janes  aUmmose  is  found  in  pathologic  conditions  involving  the 
marrow  of  the  long  bones,  as  multiple  myeloma,  cancer,  myeloid  leukemia. 

It  is  distinguishable  from  ordinary  albuminuria  by  the  production  of  cloudi- 
ness in  the  urine  when  heated  to  122°  or  140°  F.  (50°  or  60°  C.)f  and  by  solution 
of  the  precipitate  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  of  grave  prognostic  signifi- 
cance and  runs  a  fatal  course  within  two  years. 

mDICANURIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  a  pathologic  quantity  of  indican  in  the 
urine.  Indican  occurs  in  the  urine  in  health  in  very  small  quantities,  and  is, 
chemically  speaking,  indoxyl-potassium  sulphate. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — Indican  is  increased  abnormally  in  the 
urine  by  any  disorder  whereby  large  quantities  of  albuminous  matters  are 
decomposed.  Thus,  it  occurs  in  ileus,  which  produces  a  stagnation  of  the  con- 
tents and  a  consequent  decompostition  from  bacterial  action.  Under  such 
circumstances  indol  and  phenol  are  formed.  The  former,  being  absorbed 
and  oxidized  into  indoxyl,  finally  appears  in  the  urine  in  combination  with 
potassium  sulphate.  Acute  and  chronic  peritonitis,  wasting  diseases,  and  ca- 
chectic conditions  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  destruction  of  albuminoids 
(as  in  Addison's  disease,  neoplasmata,  cholera  Asiatica,  and  empyema)  usually 
have  an  associated  indicanuria.  Increased  indicanuria  occurs  when  there  is 
an  impediment  to  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine,  hence  is  not  seen  in  simple 
uncomplicated  constipation.  It  is  stated  (Piseuti)  that  any  obstruction  pre- 
venting the  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice  into  the  bowel  would  be  reflected  in  a 
diminbhed  quantity  of  indican  in  the  urine.  An  increased  indicanuria  is 
encountered  when  anachlorhydria  or  hypochlorhydria  exists  (e.  g,,  gastric 
carcinoma — Simon) . 

Diagnosis. — This  depends  upon  the  demonstration  of  indican  by  adding 
strong  oxidizing  agents,  which  decompose  this  product  and  set  the  indigo  or 
pigment  free.  At  times  the  urine  may  present  a  cloudy,  bluish,  or  even  blue- 
black  appearance.  This  may  be  seen  in  urine  that  has  been  standing  for  some 
time,  the  sediment  giving  a  bluish  reflection,  or  there  may  be  a  blue  turbid  film 
on  the  surface. 

Tests. — Jaffe's  well-known  test  consists  in  mixing  equal  volumes  of  urine 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  ,  drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  chlorinated  lime,  shaking  the  tube  siter  each  addition.  A  strong  indigo-blue 
color  appears  if  there  is  much  indican. 

A  good  modified  test  is  the  use  of  fuming  nitrohydrochloric  acid  and  urine 
(equal  parts)  and  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorinated  potash,  used  as  in  the 
above  method.  A  blue-black  cloud  or  ring  appears  below  the  surface.  If  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform  are  then  added  and  the  mixture  is  agitated  slightly, 
a  blue  color  settles  at  the  bottom,  owing  to  the  chloroform  carrying  with  it 
the  oxidized  indican. 

PYURIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine. 

Etiology. — Pyuria  is  due  to  (1)  suppurative  inflammation  along  some 
portion  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  or  (2)  to  the  rupture  of  adjacent  abscesses 
into  the  tract. 

Pyelitis  and  Pyelonephritis, — Pus  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  due 
to  calculous,  tuberculous,  or  other  irritation.  It  is  associated  at  times  with  the 
"railed"  or  transitional  epithelium  usually  seen  early  in  the  case.  In  pyelo- 
nephritis casts  may  indicate  renal  involvement,  although  it  should  be  bomein 
mind  that  in  abscess  of  the  kidney  pus  may  be  discharged  continuously  without 
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the  appearance  of  any  casts  in  the  urine  whatsoever.  One  such  case  ctme  to 
necropsy  under  the  observation  of  H.  S.  Anders,  in  which  small  uratic  odcoH 
were  discharged  now  and  then  for  several  years.  Later,  several  larger  stones 
were  removed  from  the  bladder  by  Willard  by  suprapubic  pystotcnny.  Thtt 
abdominal  opening  healed  in  a  few  months,  but  pyuria  persisted.  Death  or> 
curred,  and  it  was  found  postmortem  that  a  large  abscess  occupied  the  kywer 
third  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  filled  with  small,  dark,  and  inegidark 
shaped  calculi.  A  thick  pyogenic  membrane  surrounded  the  purulent  and 
calculous  contents.  No  casts  were  found  at  any  time  during  life,  and  iraJ 
symptoms  were  altogether  absent. 

The  pyuria  is  sometimes  intermittent,  one  ureter  becoming  temporarily 
occluded  (on  the  side  of  the  disease),  the  clear,  normal  urine  from  the  healthy 
kidney  passing  until  the  ureteral  obstruction  is  relieved,  when  pus  again  a^Kais. 
Purulent  urine  from  the  kidney  is  usually  acid  in  reaction  except  whni  the 
pyelonephritis  is  secondary  to  cystitis,  when  it  is  more  apt  to  be  alkaline  and 
to  contain  a  decided  quantity  of  mucus.  Cystitis, — Pyuria  in  this  affection  is 
fetid  in  most  cases.  Bladder  symptoms  are  marked.  The  urine  is  alkaline, 
and  a  stringy,  tenacious  mucopus  comes  with  the  last  portions.  Triple  phQ»- 
phates  are  often  found.  The  pus  and  urine  are  not  so  intimately  mixed  as  ia 
pyelonephritis. 

Urethritis. — ^The  pus  is  in  small  quantities,  is  passed  in  advance  of  the 
urine,  and  can  be  "milked  out."  There  is  a  history  of  a  urethral  infectioo, 
and  the  gonococcus  may  be  demonstrated  in  most  cases. 

Rupture  of  contigiums  abscesses  into  the  urinary  tract  is  accompanied  widi 
a  sudden  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine,  preceded  by  s\inp- 
toms  of  abscess  elsewhere,  as  in  the  pelvis  or  right  iliac  fossa  (suppunti\'e 
appendicitis)  or  perinephric  abscess.  The  pyuria  disappears  as  abruptly  as 
it  came  on,  or  lasts  but  a  few  days. 

Diagnosis. — ^Pus  gives  a  greenish-yellow  or  yellowish-white  tinge  to  the 
urine  and  sediment,  the  latter  very  often  becomihg  very  tenacious  or  jelly-like 
from  the  presence  of  mucus.  It  may  resemble  a  phosphatic  precipitate,  as  in 
cystitis;  the  latter,  however,  is  white,  lighter,  more  granular,  and  not  so  thick 
or  tenacious.  Microscopically ,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  discover 
of  pus-corpuscles  (or  leukocytes)  with  their  granular  protoplasm,  which  ha> 
the  faculty  of  clearing  up  and  showing  one  or  more  nuclei  upon  the  additi'-r 
of  acetic  acid.  The  corpuscles  are  either  more  or  less  swollen  and  clear.  "T 
opaque,  granular,  or  even  nucleated,  according  to  their  number,  the  leiicil 
of  time  in  the  urine,  and  the  degree  of  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  latter.  A 
few  phosphatic  crystals  and  epithelium  may  he  seen. 

Chemically,   there   is  slight   albuminuria,   a  marked  amount    of  albumia 
usually  indicating  renal  disease.     Reinecke  has  proposed  a  method  for  detrf- 
mining  whether  all  the  albumin  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  pus.     After  shakiru 
up  the  twenty-four-hour  specimen  to  diffuse  the  pus  evenly  through  it,  iy 
counts  the  cells  present  by  means  of  a  heniocytometer.    He  Rnds  that  lOO.OH* 
pus-cells  per  cubic  millimeter  should  correspond  to  1  per  cent,  of   albumin 
(Esbach).     It  is  ()i)vious  that  this  method  falls  short  of  accuracy,  althoui'Ti 
approximately  relial)le.     Nephritis  may  he  diagnosed  in  connection  with  pyurti 
by  the  discovery  of  casts.     On  the  addition  of  liquor  potassae  to  urine  contain- 
ing pus  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  clear  gelatinoid  substance;  mucus,  on  rh? 
other  hand,  l>ecomes  thin  and  flocTulent.     Mucus  may  also  l>e  distinguisheti 
from  pus  by  its  failure  to  react  to  cold  nitric  acid,  while  the  albumin  of  puni- 
lent  fluid  coagulates. 
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CHTLURIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  chyle  in  the  urine. 

Etiology. — ^This  interesting  condition  may  be  either  parasitic  or  non- 
parasitic  in  origin.  The  former  type  is  more  common  in  the  tropics,  and  is 
caused  by  an  engorgement  and  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  renal  lymph-vessels, 
due  to  obstruction  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  thoracic  duct  or  in  the  duct 
itself,  by  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  {vide  Filariasis).  It  is  held  to  follow 
injuries  to  the  lymphatic  ducts,  and  may  be  associated  with  pregnancy. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  has  a  milky  turbidity 
(galaduria)  due  to  the  emulsified  fat.  After  standing  for  a  time  a  light  coagu- 
lum  settles  to  the  bottom  and  a  creamy  pellicle  of  fat  rises  to  the  surface. 
The  sediment  contains  also  the  fibrin  of  the  chyle.  Sometimes  as  much  as  2 
or  3  per  cent,  of  fat  is  present  (lipuria) ;  this  may  be  tested  by  agitating  a  portion 
of  the  urine  with  ether,  whereupon  the  turbidity  disappears.  Owing  to  the 
serum-albumin  in  the  chyle,  the  various  tests  for  that  substance  would  show 
traces  of  its  presence  in  chyluria.  Hematuria  may  be  associated  with  chyluria, 
especially  in  parasitic  cases,  and  both  the  blood  and  urine  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  filaria.  Microscopically,  chyle-containing  urine  resembles  milk 
in  its  millions  of  fine  granules  and  fat-droplets. 

Prognosis. — Chyluria  is  intermittent  in  its  appearance,  corresponding 
to  the  times  of  rupture  of  the  vesical  lymphatics,  and  may  last  for  years.  The 
prognosis  of  non-parasitic  chyluria  is  good  as  to  life,  but  unfavorable  as  to  cure. 

CHOLURIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  urine. 

Etiology. — Choluria  may  be  caused  by  any  disease,  local  or  general, 
in  which  jaundice  is  a  symptom. 

Diagnosis. — Bile-stained  urine  has  a  color  varying  from  a  greenish-yellow 
to  a  brownish-green  or  brown-black,  resembling  porter.  When  shaken  its 
foam  assumes  a  characteristic  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  color.  White  filter- 
paper  dipped  in  the  urine  is  stained  yellow. 

Tests. — ^The  chloroform  test  consists  in  adding  this  substance  to  the  urine 
and  allowing  it  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  If  bile  or  pigment  be  present, 
the  gravitated  chloroform  will  be  colored  yellow. 

Gmelin^s  test  is  most  commonly  employed,  though  it  is  not  the  most  delicate. 
A  few  drops  of  urine  and  nitric  acid  are  allowed  to  run  together  on  a  white 
porcelain  plate;  if  bile-pigment  (bilirubin)  be  contained  in  the  urine,  a  play  of 
colors  ensues,  the  green  predominating,  followed  by  the  blue,  violet,  and  red, 
each  shade  representing  a  new  form  of  pigment.  The  first  color  noticed  (green) 
corresponds  to  the  biliverdin  or  normal  bile-pigment  of  herbaceous  animals. 
This  oxidation  of  bilirubin  into  biliverdin  is  better  accomplished  by  nitric  acid 
containing  a  little  nitrous  acid.  Hence,  the  test  may  be  improved  by  adding 
enough  fuming  nitric  to  ordinary  nitric  acid  to  form  a  yellow  trace  of  the  nitrous 
acid.  This  may  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  some  of  the  urine  added  gently 
from  a  pipet.  Bile-pigment  will  be  indicated  by  successive  rings  of  green, 
blue,  violet,  and  red  from  above  downward;  this  occurs,  however,  only  when 
considerable  bile-pigment  is  present. 

RosenbacKs  test  is  a  modification  of  Gmelin's,  and  is  more  distinct.  The 
urine  is  first  filtered,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  nitric-nitrous  acid  is  then  poured 
upon  the  filter-paper,  when  the  characteristic  colored  rings  will  appear  if  bile 
be  present.  According  to  Penzoldt,  the  Gmelin-Rosenbach  test  is  made 
more  distinct  by  acidulating  the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid  and  pouring  a  thin 
layer  into  a  white  shallow  dish.    The  acetic  acid  assumes  a  greenish-yellow, 
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cent,  of  the  cases — ^Wormmiiller) ;  certain  toxic  agents,  among  these  being  carbon 
monoxid,  morphin,  atropin,  hydrocyanic  acid,  amyl  nitrite,  curare,  chloral, 
alcohol,  mercury,  arsenic,  turpentine,  copaiba  (Bettman),  adrenalin,  phloridzin, 
and  various  coal-tar  derivatives,  as  salicylic  acid  and  salol;  obesity  (pituitary 
disturbance);  pancreatic  disease  (chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  and,  less 
commonly,  pancreatic  calculi,  carcinoma,  and  cysts);  exophthalmic  goiter 
or  other  disturbances  of  the  thyroid;  ingestion  of  alcohol,  carbohydrates,  or 
glucose  in  excess.  A  renal  type  of  glycosuria  is  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
the  renal  threshold  is  so  lowered  that  even  when  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
blood-sugar,  glucose  fa  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

Diagnosis* — ^The  daily  quantity  of  the  urine  of  typical  glycosuria — 
i.  e.j  when  masking  saccharine  diabetes — is  greatly  increased  (60  fluidounces — 
2  liters — and  over  per  diem);  it  fa  of  high  specific  gravity  (1025  and  over), 
of  a  clear,  pale-yellow  color,  a  "ripe-fruit"  odor,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  an  acid 
reaction  that  is  intensified  on  standing,  owing  to  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar. 
Albuminuria  may  be  associated  with  glycosuria,  and  the  albumin  should  be 
removed  before  testing  for  sugar. 

Tests. — ^These  depend  mainly  upon  the  peculiar  property  of  glucose  in 
reducing  the  blue  oxid  of  copper  to  the  orange  or  red  suboxid. 

(1)  Fehling's  Test. — Two  solutions  are  used,  equal  parts  being  mixed  to 
form  Fehling's  solution,  as  follows: 

Solution  I  contains  M.64  gm.  of  cupric  sulphate,  dissolved  in  enough  water 
to  make  500  c.c.  Solution  II :  173  gm.  of  Rochelle  salt  are  dissolved  in  480  c.c. 
of  sodium  hydroxid ;  this  is  then  diluted  with  water  up  to  500  c.c. 

Application :  Dilute  1  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  (about  10  drops  of  each  of 
the  above  solutions)  with  about  1  dram  (4  c.c.)  of  water  in  a  test-tube,  and 
heat  to  the  boiling-point.  If  the  clear  blue  color  remains,  the  solution  is  ready 
for  use;  should  it  change  color,  however,  the  solution  is  unfit  for  use  and  should 
be  discarded.  The  suspected  urine  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  heating  occasionally, 
when,  if  glucose  be  present,  the  blue  color  will  be  discharged  by  a  yellow 
turbidity,  which  increases  until  finally  a  deep-yellow  or  orange-red  precipitate 
falls.  Blufah-white  flakes  and  a  greenish  dfacoloration  of  the  mixture  simply 
indicate  cupric  hydroxid,  and  not  glucose.  Thfa  test  serves  for  the  detection 
of  .001  per  cent,  of  glucose  (Wormley).  It  cannot  be  applied  to  strongly 
ammoniacal  urine. 

(2)  Trommer*8  Test, — ^To  about  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  the  tube  add  one-third 
or  one-half  its  volume  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxid,  and  then,  drop  by 
drop,  add  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  If  a  bluish-white  pre- 
cipitate falls,  either  filter  or  agitate  the  liquid  until  it  assumes  a  slight  and  uni- 
form turbidity;  then  heat,  and,  if  sugar  be  present,  a  yellow  or  red  deposit 
of  cuprous  oxid  falfa:  0.01  per  cent,  of  glucose  may  be  detected  in  this  way. 

There  are  certain  other  substances  which  when  present  in  urine  make  the 
copper  tests  fallacious  by  reducing  the  cupric  to  cuprous  oxid  (mucin,  lactose, 
uric  acid,  pyrocatechin,  hydrochinon,  bile-pigments,  glycosuric  acid,  the 
products  of  elimination  after  the  ingestion  of  chloral — urochloric  acid — ^and 
benzoic  and  salicylic  acids).  Among  normal  constituents  that  can  reduce 
cupric  oxid  are  uric  acid,  creatinin,  and  hippuric  acid.  "Alkapton"  urines 
tiao  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  If  care  is  taken  to  heat  the  urine  almost  to  the 
boiling-point,  but  not  actually  boil  it,  the  great  majority  of  these  substances 
will  not  reduce  the  copper,  which,  however,  will  be  precipitated  if  glucose  fa 
present. 

(3)  Nylander*8  reagent  may  be  employed.  This  consists  of  2  parts  of  basic 
bismuth  nitrate  and  4  parts  of  sodium  tartrate  to  100  parts  of  an  8  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda.    One  part  of  the  reagent  fa  boiled  with  10  parts  of 
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the  urine  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  change  from  the  original  to  a  brown  or 
black  color  will  indicate  the  presence  of  glucose.  This  test  is  quite  distinct, 
but  has  the  fallacy  that  is  common  to  all  the  bismuth  tests,  of  forming  a  blad^ 
precipitate  with  the  sulphur  compounds. 

(4)  Fermentation  Test. — ^Though  not  always  convenient  to  apply,  this  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  reliable  test.  It  depends  upon  the  action  of  yeast  in  break- 
ing up  glucose  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  (carbon  dioxid).  It  is  per- 
formed easily  by  adding  a  small  piece  of  compressed  yeast  to  the  urine  in  a  test- 
tube,  inverting  the  latter  in  a  dish  of  the  same,  and  standing  aside  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  about  80*^  to  100**  F.  (26.6**- 
37.7°  C).  The  evolution  of  gas  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar 
takes  place,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine. 
The  yeast  may  be  tested  simultaneously  for  its  purity  and  strength  by  pladnf? 
one  portion  in  a  test-tube  containing  about  two-thirds  mercury  and  fiUing  with 
normal  urine,  and  a  similar  portion  in  a  second  tube  with  mercury  and  a  thin, 
watery  solution  of  sugar  or  glucose;  the  fermentation  test  of  the  suspected 
urine  may  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and  all  three  tubes  inverted  over  a  dish  of 
mercury.  Obviously,  the  first  tube  should  not  show  the  presence  of  carbon 
<iioxid  if  the  yeast  was  free  from  sugar;  but  the  second  tube  should  show  this 
gas  to  be  present  or  the  yeast  was  inert. 

Other  tests,  such  as  Moore's  liquor-potMSCB-and-boiling  test,  Johnsons 
picric-acid  test,  and  the  phenylhydrazin  test,  are  more  intricate. 

The  qaantitative  estimation  of  sugar  may  be  made  with  Fehling's  solution  in 
two  parts,  as  recommended  above  for  the  qualitative  test.  This  method  b 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  cupric  oxid  of  1  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  wiD 
be  reduced  by  not  less  than  0.005  gm.  of  glucose.  Place  1  c.c.  of  the  solution 
in  a  test-tube  and  dilute  with  4  c.c.  of  water  (5  c.c.  dil.  sol.).  Heat  to  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  add  1  c.c.  of  urine,  and  heat  the  liquid  again.  If  reduction  has 
taken  place,  0.005  gm — 0.5  per  cent,  or  more — glucose  is  present ;  if  no  reduc- 
tion has  occurred,  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  is  present.  If  2  c.c.  urine  are  us<ii 
before  the  color  of  the  Fehling  solution  is  discharged,  there  will  be  0.25  per  cent, 
jjlucose.  If  \  c.c.  is  used,  I  per  cent,  is  present.  If  j\^  c.c.  urine  is  all  that  i< 
required  (about  2  drops),  then  5.0  per  cent,  of  glucose  is  present.  The  sample 
examined  sliould  he  taken  from  a  twentv-four-hour  collection. 

Robrrts'  diffcrrniial-dermty  method  depends  upon  a  loss  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  due  to  the  fermentation  of  glucose  According  to  R(>l>ert-. 
each  degree  in  specific  gravity  lost  is  equivalent  to  1  grain  of  glucose  in  1  im- 
perial fluidounce  (437.5  gr.)  of  urine,  or  one  degree  represents  0.2.3  per  cent, 
glucose.  Pavy's  method  is  also  convenient  for  clinical  purposes.  (Set*  work> 
on  l^inalysis.) 

Cir  mm  polarization. — Finally,  sugar  may  he  determin<MJ  by  the  sacc*harini- 
eter  or  polariseope.  Glucose  polarizes  light  to  the  right.  The  jx^rccnta^* 
may  he  calculated  hy  reading  the  vernier  scale  indicating  the  degree  of  reflec- 
tion, and  multiplying  the  numher  read  hy  the  factor  of  the  apparatus  useil, 
after  making  any  re(|uired  corrections. 

ACETONURIA,  DIACETONURIA.  AND  OXBYUTYRIA 

Acetonuria.diacetonuria.and  heta-oxyhutyria  are  so  closelyallied  chemicallv 
they  frequently  oeciir  together  in  the  hody.  They  are  groupe<l  together  a- 
the  ket(me  or  acetone  hodies,  and  are  apparently  responsible  for  dial>etic  coma 

Acetonuria  may  exist  to  a  minute  degree  in  health,  the  acetone  liein;: 
a  product  of  the  normal  metamorphosis  of  albumin.  It  may  Ix*  present  al.>e 
in — (1)    diabetes;    (2)    carcinoma;    (3)    febrile   conditions;    (4)    inanition;   (5> 
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psychoses;  (6)  intestinal  toxemia,  especially  with  fatty  acids  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  (enterogenous  acetonuria);  (7)  pregnancy;  (8)  after  anesthesia; 
(9)  in  cyclic  vomiting;  (10)  in  certain  intestinal  complaints  of  children.  Urine 
that  contains  acetone  in  pathologic  quantities  has  a  fruity  (apple-4ike)  odor  or 
one  resembling  that  of  chloroform. 

Teats. — (1)  Gerhardfs  original  test  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  which  produced  a  Burgundy-red  color 
with  acetone  or,  rathcy,  with  the  aceto-acetic  acid. 

(2)  Nitroprussid  Test,— To  a  fluidounce  (30.0)  of  the  urine  add  1  or  2 
drams  (4.0-8.0)  of  a  solution  of  sodium  nitroprussid  (gr.  v  to  Sj — 0.3-30.0) 
and  a  few  drops  of  strong  aqua  ammonise.  On  standing  a  rose-violet  color 
appears.  According  to  Legal,  proportionately  smaller  quantities  of  urine  and 
the  reagent  may  be  used,  and  strong  liquor  potassse.  A  bright  red  color 
develops,  and  fades  rapidly,  but  upon  adding  acetic  acid  this  changes  to  purple 
or  violet  red  (Vierordt).    This  is  a  better  test. 

(3)  Perhaps  the  most  accurate  and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfactory  test 
for  acetone  is  the  following:  Distil  the  urine  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  and 
add  to  the  distillate  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  of  Lugol's  solution. 
If  acetone  be  present,  yellow  crystals  of  iodoform  will  form,  with  the  charac- 
teristic odor. 

Diacetonuria  and  oxybutyria  never  occur  normally.  They  are  often 
associated  with  acetonuria  in  diabetes,  and  sometimes  in  fever,  or  occur  as  an 
independent  disease  (y.  Jaksch).  "The  persistent  excretion  of  more  than 
25  grams  of  beta-oxybutyric  acid  indicates  impending  coma"  (Simon).  Stadel- 
mann  affirms  that  of  like  value  in  diabetes  is  the  determination  of  a  marked  and 
increasing  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  (1  gram — gr.  xv — and  more  per 
dieni),  as  indicating  the  imminence  of  diabetic  coma.  Diacetonuria  is  found  to 
occur  in  certain  acute  diseases  of  children,  accompanied  with  convulsions. 

Tests. — ^The  presence  of  diacetic  acid  is  demonstrated  by  the  chlorid-of-iron 
reaction,  as  in  the  case  of  acetone,  except  that  the  urine  is  boiled  previously. 
This  is  done  to  avoid  fallacy,  since  in  unboiled  urine  acetic,  formic,  and  oxy- 
butyric  acids  may  strike  a  Burgundy  red  also;  in  urine  that  has  been  previously 
boiled  these  do  not  react,  while  the  diacetic  acid  does,  if  present.  Tests  for 
the  latter,  therefore,  need  not  be  detailed  here  {vide  Tests  for  Acetone). 

UTHURIA 

Definition. — A  persistent  excess  of  uric  (lithic)  acid  and  urates  Qithates) 
in  the  urine.  Uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  alkalies,  but 
may  become  free,  separating  out  as  a  crystalline  deposit. 

Normal  urine  contains  about  0.4  part  of  uric  acid  to  1000  parts  of  urine 
(about  gr.  x — 0.6 — per  diem),  or  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  45 
of  urea,  the  principal  solid  constituent. 

Etiology. — An  excess  of  uric  acid  may  be  excreted  in  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  gout  and  rheumatism;  (2)  fever;  (3)  leukemia  and  pernicious  anemia; 

(4)  pulmonary  affections  in  which  the  interchange  of  gases  is  interfered  with; 

(5)  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet.  Certain  other  conditions  of  the  urine  may 
diminish  its  power  of  dissolving  the  uric  acid  shortly  after  voidance,  and  may 
cause  a  deposit  that  should  not  be  mistaken  for  an  excess.  Such  are:  (a) 
temporary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  from  an  overindulgence  in 
nitrogenous  food;  (6)  temporary'  high  acidity;  (c)  deficiency  in  mineral  salts. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  ordinary  clinical  tests  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated,  though 
from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  precipitation  of 
uric  acid  crystals  as  a  definite  sign  of  increased  elimination.    Careful  quantita- 
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live  estimations  should  be  made.  More  useful,  however,  and  more  readily 
perfonned  are  the  microchemical  tests  for  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 

Urates. — ^These  are  increased  in  pathologic  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
uric  acid  in  excess,  and  are  usually  present  with  the  latter  in  some  quantity. 
It  is  not  rare,  however,  in  healthy  individuals  for  a  deposit  of  urates  to  occur 
in  concentrated  urine  exposed  to  a  cool  atmosphere.  Urates  appear  also  in 
the  scanty  urine  from  any  cause,  e,  g.,  profuse  perspiration,  diarrhea,  fever, 
and  after  a  meal  rich  in  albuminous  elements. 

Urates  occur  principally  as  acid  sodium  urate,  calcium  urate,  and  am- 
monium urate.  They  appear  macroscopically  as  a  flesh-eolored  or  "brick- 
dust"  (lateritious)  sediment;  this  is  usually  abundant  and  very  finely  granular 
in  appearance,  while  the  urine  above  is  cloudy.  Upon  heating  such  urine  it 
becomes  clear,  the  urates  being  completely  dissolved.  MicroscopicaUy,  the 
sodium  and  calcium  salts  of  uric  acid  occur  as  needle-  or  dumbbell-like  crystals 
or  as  fine  dark,  amorphous  granules.  Ammonium  urate  is  found  in  alkaline 
urine,  often  with  triple  phosphates  when  some  putrescence  has  ensued.  It  is 
seen  in  dark  brown  or  green  spiculated  spherules;  these  are  sometimes  called 
"hedge-hog"  or  "thorn-apple"  crystals.  On  the  addition  of  a  drop  erf  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  the  cover-glass  uric  acid  crystals  may  be  seen  to  develop. 

OZALURU 

Definition. — A  persistent  excess  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine.  A  few 
crystals  may  occur  in  normal  urine  (about  one  urine  out  of  every  three), 
especially  after  standing  for  a  long  time. 

Transient  oxaluria  may  follow  the  ingestion  of  subacid  fruits,  as  pears, 
or  of  vegetables  containing  oxalates  (tomatoes,  asparagus). 

Pathology. — Oxaluria  has  been  described  by  some  English  physicians  as 
an  independent  disease  or  special  diathesis  in  which  marked  dyspepsia  and 
hypochondriasis  or  neurasthenia  are  associated.  The  condition  is  better 
explained,  probably,  as  one  of  a  disturbed  metabolism — particularly  of  the  fat> 
and  carbohydrates.  Oxaluria  is  present  in  wasting  diseases,  as  in  tuberculo^^is 
and  diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  the  cancerous  cachexia;  it  may  appear  in  catarrhal 
jaundice,  spermatorrhea,  also  with  the  "mulberry  calculi"  and  in  general  pare>iN, 
of  the  insane.     Slight  albuminuria  is  not  infrequently  associated. 

Diagnosis. — Oxalate-of-lime  crystals  appear  in  the  urine  in  two  forms — 
most  commonly  as  minute,  regular,  highly  refracting  octahedra,  or,  more 
rarely,  as  hour-glass-  and  dumbbell-shaped  crystals. 

The  octahedral  crystals  have  two  crossed  axes,  giving  a  star  or  envelope- 
like appearance.  Oxalates  sometimes  give  a  glittering  and  scintillating  effect 
to  floating  mucus  in  urine  that  has  undergone  fermentation.  The  finding  of 
calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  increased  excretion 
of  this  salt.  The  precipitation  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  sodium  phosphate 
which  keeps  it  in  solution. 

PHOSPHATURIA 

Definition. — A  persistent  excess  of  phosphates  in  the  urine. 

Phosplioric  acid  salts  may  be  precipitated  in  normal  urine  that  has  become 
temporarily  alkaline.  These  acid  sodium  and  potassium  phosphates  in  normal 
acid  urine  are  derived  from  the  alkaline  phosphates  (neutral  sodium  and  potas- 
sium phosphates)  of  the  hloo<l.  In  normal  urine  1 .2  parts  of  alkaline  phosphatt-s 
per  1()00  and  0.8  part  of  (^arthy  phosphates  are  appreciable. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Conditions  that  produce  an  alkaline  ftr- 
mentation  of  the  urine  cause  a  deposit  either  of  amorphous  earthy  phosphate,* 
(of  calcium  and  magnesium)  or  of  alkaline  phosphates  (of  potassium,  sodium. 
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and  ammonium).  They  are  also  found  in  the  decomposing  urine  of  chronic 
cystitis,  of  phosphatic  vesical  calculi,  of  paralysis,  and  in  undue  retention  of 
urine.  In  this  alkalinity,  due  to  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea,  am- 
monium carbonate  reacts  with  the  phosphates  of  magnesium  to  form  the  triple 
ammonio-magnesia-phosphatic  cr^'stals,  the  commonest  variety  of  phosphaturia. 
Here  the  phosphates  are  deposited  before  or  immediately  after  the  urine  is 
passed,  giving  a  milky  appearance  to  the  last  portion.  Deposits  of  phos- 
phates, and  especially  of  triple  phosphates,  however,  do  not  indicate  an  actual 
phosphaturia.  This  must  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis.  Amorphovs 
carbonate  of  lime  in  small  quantity  may  be  present  also  if  the  urine  is  strongly 
alkaline  and  ammoniacal  (Beale).  The  calcium  phosphates  are  generally 
more  abundant  than  the  magnesium,  and  may  be  found  in  cases  of  nervous 
or  atonic  dyspepsia,  neurasthenia,  and  other  debilitated  conditions.  The 
alkaline  phosphates  (which  represent  three-fourths  of  the  phosphoric  acids), 
being  easily  soluble,  do  not  form  a  deposit. 

A  quantitative  estimation  of  the  daily  output  of  phosphates  shows  a  de- 
cided increase  in  wasting  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  leukemia,  chronic  articular 
rheumatism,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  phosphoric  acid, 
however,  is  not  increased.  The  so-called  ''phosphatic  diabetes"  is  character- 
ized chiefly  by  excessive  phosphaturia. 

Diagnosis. — Phosphatic  urine  has  usually  a  stale  ammoniacal  odor,  a 
whitish  turbidity,  and  a  copious  light  colored  granular  sediment  falls  on  stand- 
ing. Microscopically,  the  calcium  phosphate  crystals  appear  singly  as  "knife- 
blade,"  "arrow-head,"  or  "slender  wedge-shape,"  or  in  stellate  clusters.  Acetic 
acid  dissolves,  them.  The  ammoniomagnesium  phosphate  crystals  are  trans- 
parent rhombic  or  triangular  prisms,  large  and  small — "ccifin-lid  shaped." 
These  also  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  oxalate  of  lime  crystals  are  not  so. 

On  heating  phosphatic  urine  an  increased  cloudiness  is  produced  that 
simulates  albumin,  but  on  acidifying,  as  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  this  is 
cleared  up  at  once. 

LfiUCINUiaA  AND  TTROSIFrURIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine.  These 
are  strictly  pathologic  substances,  and  are  usuidly  found  together.  They 
are  products  of  the  decomposition  of  albumin. 

Etiology. — ^The  principal  causes  of  leucinuria  and  tyrosinuria  are  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  (in  both  of  which 
fatty  degeneration  is  conspicuous).  They  occur  in  traces  constantly  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  cholelithiasis,  catarrhal  jaundice,  specific  infectious  diseases, 
as  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  yellow  fever,  and  pernicious  anemia. 

Diagnosis. — Leucin  is  the  more  soluble,  hence  is  rarely  found  in  the 
urinary  sediment.  Tyrosin,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  discovered  some- 
times as  a  fine  greenish-yellow  deposit.  Bile-pigment  and  a  trace  of  albumin 
may  be  found  not  infrequently  in  urine  containing  leucin  and  tyrosin.  Urea 
is,  as  a  rule,  markedly  diminished.  Leucin  and  t>Tosin  may  be  detected  by 
evaporating  a  few  drops  of  urine  on  a  glass  slide  and  examining  microscopically. 
Leucin  appears  in  the  form  of  slightly  glistening,  greenish-yellow  spheres  that 
may  show  radiating  lines  and  concentric  rings.  Tyrosin  is  recognized  by  the 
slender  tufts  of  fine,  needle-like  crystals  arranged  in  star-  or  cross-like  fashion. 

If  the  residuum  after  evaporation  be  heated  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
slowly  evaporated  to  dr^-ness,  and  then  touched  with  a  drop  of  sodium  hy- 
droxid,  the  leucin,  if  present,  will  assume  a  yellowish-brown  hue.  Tyrosin 
becomes  red  in  color  when  boiled  with  Millon*s  reagent  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
and  a  violet  color  when  warmed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  treated 
with  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  phenic  chlorid. 
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CySl'lNUKIA 

Definition. — ^The  presence  of  an  excess  of  cystin  in  the  urine.  This  is 
rare,  "but  when  it  occurs  it  may  be  copious,  and  is  not  unlike  a  sediment  of 
fawn-colored  urates"  (Hutchison  and  Rainy).  The  causes  of  cystinuria  have 
not  been  well  made  out,  though  hereditary  influences  seem  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  etiology.  Insufficient  nitrogen  metabolism,  as  occurs  similarly 
in  such  allied  conditions  as  gout  and  ol)esity,  seems  to  give  rise  to  cystinuria. 

Brieger  points  out  a  probable  significance  in  the  discovery  of  the  associated 
presence  of  ptomains  with  cystinuria.  Thus,  in  certain  infectious  diseases, 
as  intestinal  mycosis,  a  ptomain-cystinic  product  is  supposed  to  be  formed, 
then  to  be  absorbed,  and  finally  decomposed  in  the  urine,  thus  setting  free 
the  cystin.     Cystitis  may  be  caused  by  ptomains. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  sediment  is  light,  and  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
amorphous  urates.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  heat,  however,  though  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Under  the  microscope  cystin  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin,  trans- 
parent, hexagonal  crystals.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  forming  a  diag- 
nosis of  cystinuria  that  a  contamination  with  iodoform  be  excluded,  since 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  that  substance  is  similar  to  that  of  cystin. 
On  account  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  cystin,  a  test  may  be  empteyed  by 
which  hydrogen  sulphid  is  liberated,  as  by  boiling  the  suspected  urine  with  a 
solution  of  lead  oxid  and  sodium  hydroxid,  black  lead  sulphid  resulting  from 
the  reaction  if  cystin  be  present. 

VARIOUS  OTHER  OONDmONS 

Urea. — ^This  occurs  in  solution  in  the  normal  urine  as  a  product  of  the 
perfect  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  food  and  tissues.  In 
1000  parts  of  urine  about  20  parts  are  constituted  of  urea  (2  per  cent.,  equivalent 
to  about  450  gr. — 30.0 — daily).  The  quantity  of  urea  is  increased  in  the  urine 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  protein  food;  sometimes 
after  exertion;  in  acute  inflammation  and  in  fevers — thither  relatively  or  ab- 
solutely, as  in  pneumonia;  in  diabetes  and  other  morbid  conditions  in  which 
metabolism  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  tissue  waste.  In  febrile 
states  its  excretion  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions 
of  temperature  respectively. 

Urea  is  diminished  in  quantity  in  all  forms  of  nephritis,  and  marke<lly 
so  in  uremia;  in  organic  liver  diseases;  in  cachectic  and  anemic  statt^s;  and  in 
dropsy,  inanition,  and  allied  conditions. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  may  be  made  according  to  one  or  more 
of  several  methods:  Fowler's  hypochlorite  test  (with  Labarraque*s  solution) 
is  perhaps  the  most  practical  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes.'  Fowler's  method 
is  based  upon  the  loss  of  specific  gravity  upon  the  liberation  of  the  nitn>jren 
of  the  urea.  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  urine  and 
7  parts  of  the  solution  of  sodium  hypocldorite  is  taken  while  quiescent,  and  is 
then  subtracted  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  taken  after  agitation 
several  times  during:  about  two  hours.  The  difference  which  is  due  to  the  lil>era- 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  (as  is  shown  by  the  effervescence),  multiplie<i  by  the  factor 
0.77,  pves  the  approximate  percentage  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

Trine  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  then  treated  with  nitric 
acid  shows  crystalline  (juadratic  plates  of  urea  nitrate. 

Chlorids. — About  10  parts  of  the  chlorids  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  1000 
parts  of  urine  are  excreted  daily.  They  are  increased  in  the  urine  after  mus- 
cular exertion,  during  the  resorption  of  mechanical  or  inflammatory  transuda- 

*  See  works  on  l>inalysis. 
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tions  and  exudations,  and  in  intennittent  fevers,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles. 

Pathologic  dimintUion  in  the  quantity  of  chlorids  occurs  in  fevers,  in  the 
nephritides,  in  cachectic  conditions,  and  especially  in  such  diseases  as  pneu- 
monitis, pleuritis,  and  rheumatism.  In  the  last-named  class  the  chlorids 
diminish  as  exudation  continues,  and  may  even  totally  disappear  from  the  urine 
in  extensive  pneumonic  consolidations,  to  reappear  again  with  the  resorption 
of  the  exudate. 

Test — ^The  chlorids  may  be  detected,  after  first  removing  any  albumin 
that  may  be  present,  by  acidulating  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  (to  keep 
the  phosphates  in  solution),  and  by  then  adding,  drop  by  drop,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  argentic  nitrate.  According  to  the  abundance  of  the  resultant  white, 
curdy  precipitate  of  argentic  chlorid  a  rough  estimate  may  be  made  of  the 
total  quantity  of  chlorids  in  the  urine. 

lipmia  is  a  term  applied  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  urine.  It  may  result 
from  the  steady  use  of  cod-liver  oil  or  of  fatty  food,  or  it  may  be  found  in^ 
pyonephrosis  (Ebstein);  in  phosphorus-poisoning;  in  prolonged  suppuration; 
in  the  lipemia  of  diabetes  mellitus;  in  the  "large  white  kidney"  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  chronic  Bright's  disease;  in  beer-drinkers,  and  in  chyluria. 
Fatty  urine  becomes  clear  upon  agitating  after  the  addition  of  ether. 

Lipaciduria,  or  urine  containing  volatile  fatty  acids  (acetic,  butyric,  and 
propionic),  is  as  yet  without  diagnostic  significance. 

MeUnmia,  or  urine  containing  the  pigment  melanin,  is  found  in  cases  of 
melanotic  sarcoma.  The  urine  is  dark,  either  just  after  being  voided  or  after 
some  exposure  and  oxidation. 

Hematoporphyrinuiia  (Vroapedrin). — This  term  implies  the  presence  of 
hematoporphyrin  (iron-free  hematin)  in  the  urine.  It  occurs  after  long- 
continued  use  (even  in  small  doses — MuUer)  of  saffron  and  certain  coal-tar 
products  (sulfonal,  trional).  Stockton  found  it  in  acute  ascending  paralysis.* 
In  addition  to  the  gastric  and  ner\'ous  syviptoms  in  poisoning  from  these  sub- 
stances is  a  cherry -colored  or  dark  blue-red  urine,  the  abnormal  appearance 
of  the  latter  being  due  to  the  presence  of  hematoporphyrin  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  condition  has  proved  fatal  in 
cases  in  which  the  kidneys  were  diseased.  The  urine  is  always  quite  acid. 
According  to  Garrod,  hematoporphyrin  is  a  scanty  though  constant  ingredient 
of  normal  u  rine.  v  He  extracts  it  by  adding  100  c.c.  of  urine  to  20  c.c.  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid.  This  precipitates  the  phosphates, 
which  are  washed  with  water  and  redissolved  with  rectified  spirits.  After 
acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution  shows  spectroscopically  bands 
of  acid  hematoporphyrin.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  these 
drugs  and  the  administration  of  alkalies. 

Pneumatinaiia,  or  gas  formation  in  the  bladder,  rarely  occurs.  Heyse 
records  a  case  of  myelitis  in  which  this  condition  was  present. 

Fibrinuiia. — In  certain  conditions  of  the  genito-urinar>'  tract,  particularly 
pyelitis  and  ureteritis,  fibrinous  (and  mucous)  shreds  are  found  in  the  urine. 
Fibrinuria  may  follow  nephrolithiasis  (v.  Jaksch). 

Bacterioria. — The  tubercle  Imcillus  is  not  uncommon  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  pulmonary  and  in  renal  or  vesical  tul)erculosis.  Typhoid  bacilluria  occurs 
probably  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  (Horton  Smith, 
Gwyn).  Dick  and  Dick^  have  shown  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  in 
a  considerable  number  of  patients  ((M)  pt»r  cent.)  with  manifest  foci  of  infection. 

LactOBoria. — Lactose  is  found  in  the  urine  of  some  puerpere. 

*  Amer,  Jour.  Med.  .Sri.,  July,  1900. 
« Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1917,  xix,  493. 
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Inosituria. — Inosite  occurs  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus,  diabetes  in- 
sipidus, and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

Alkaptonuria. — Alkapton  (so  called  by  Bredeker)  is  an  obscure  substance 
that  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  phthisical  cases,  or  at  times  in  that  of 
patients  without  any  apparent  local  or  general  disease.  Alkaptonuria  is 
congenital  in  a  few  cases.  On  exposure  the  urine  darkens  in  color  from  above 
downward,  also  upon  the  addition  of  liquor  potassse.  It  gives  the  sugar 
reaction  with  Fehling's  solution  (Osier).  It  gives  a  dark-brown  ring  in  Ehr- 
lich^s  diazo-test  (C.  Mitchell^. 

Drugs. — Urine  as  affected  by  the  administration  of  drugs — as  carbolic 
acid,  salol,  antipyrin,  and  potassium  iodid — responds  to  certain  chemical 
tests,  for  the  study  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  urinal^'sis. 

Cholesterinuria  has  been  found  in  cases  of  pyonephrosis,  hydronephrosis, 
renal  hydatids,  epilepsy,  and  severe  dyspepsia. 


ESTIMATION  OF  RENAL  FUNCTION 

1.  The  Phenolsulphonephthalein  Test. — Phenolsulphonephthaletn 
was  introduced  in  1910  as  a  functional  test  by  Rowntree  and  Greraghty.*  The 
technic  is  as  follows: 

Twenty  minutes  after  drinking  10  ounces  of  water  the  patient  should  re- 
ceive an  intramuscular  injection  of  1  c.c.  of  a  sterile  solution  containing  0.006 
gm.  of  the  drug.  The  bladder  should  be  empty  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 
The  patient  should  urinate  or,  if  necessary  be  catheterized  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  after  the  injection,  and  again  an  hour  later. 

Each  of  these  specimens  should  be  rendered  decidedly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  hydroxid  (25  per  cent,  solution)  and  diluted  with  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  make  accurately  1  liter.  A  small  portion  of  each  sample 
is  filtered  and  examined  in  a  colorimeter,  such  as  the  instrument  devised  by 
Rowntree  and  Geraghty.' 

Fairly  accurate  estimations  can  l)e  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  sp)ecimen> 
prepared  as  above,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  (0  mg.  of 
phenolsulphonephthalein  to  the  liter).  The  darker  fluid  should  l>e  diluted 
with  distilled  water  until  both  correspond  in  depth  of  color,  when  they  ^^ilj 
contain  the  same  percentage  of  the  drug.  As  the  amount  in  the  standard 
solution  is  known  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  in  the  total  quantity  of 
urine. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  make  the  color  comparisori  within  a  few  hours,  the 
reaction  of  the  specimens  must  l>e  kept  acid,  lender  normal  condition's  from 
40  to  00  per  cent,  of  the  drug  is  eliminated  during  the  first  hour,  and  from  <jO 
to  8.')  per  cent,  during  the  first  two  hours. 

If  an  estimation  of  the  functional  capacity  of  each  kidney  is  indicated. 
the  urine  should  l>e  obtained  by  ureteral  catheterization  and  examined  a^  dt^ 
scribed  above. 

2.  Test-meal  for  Renal  Function.— Hedinger  and  Schlayer*  have 
proposed  a  test  of  urinary  function  as  measured  by  the  specific  gravity,  salt 
and  water  excretion,  in  two-hourly  periods,  following  test-meals.  Mosenthal* 
has  simplified  the  meals  to  make  the  test  applicable  to  private  practice.     It  is 

^  Med.  Rec,  May  21,  1910. 

2  Jour.  Pharm.  arid  Exper.  Therap.,  1909,  ii,  579. 

>  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1912,  Ix,  284. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.f.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  cxiv,  120. 

'  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  November,  1915,  p.  733. 
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only  necessary  for  the  patient  to  eat  three  full  meals  a  day  (at  8  a.  m.,  12  m., 
and  5  P.  M.),  writing  down  the  approximate  quantities  taken.  No  food  or 
fluid  is  allowed  except  at  meal  times. 

The  urine  is  to  be  collected  every  two  hours  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  while 
the  night  specimen  consists  of  the  urine  excreted  between  8  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m. 
Punctual  collection  of  the  urine  is  essential  to  accurate  results. 

A  normal  test  yields  "a  maximum  specific  gravity  of  1018  or  more,  the 
specific  gravity  varies  9  points  or  more  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
the  night  urine  is  small  in  amount  (400  c.c.  or  less)  and  of  high  specific  gravity 
(1018  or  over)."^  Diminished  renal  function  is  indicated  by  lowering  of  the 
maximal  specific  gravity  with  fixation  of  the  specific  gravity  and  nocturnal 
polyuria. 

This  simple  procedure  of  estimating  the  volume  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  following  test  meals  gives  important  information  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  concentrated  urine  and  b  of  especial  value  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  chronic  nephritis.  However,  in  some  instances  it  is 
advisable  to  determine  the  salt  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  total  day  and  night 
urines  as  estimated  by  the  Volhardt  and  Kjeldahl  methods  respectively.* 

3.  Ambard's  Coefficient. — Ambard'  has  devised  a  formula  expressing 
numerically  the  relationship  existing  between  the  concentration  of  the  urea  in 
the  blood  and  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  in  the  urine.  The  quotient  is  as 
follows: 

K  = 5Jr 


V 


^  ^   P  ^  ]   25 


In  which  K  =  The  coefficient  of  urea  excretion. 

Ur  =  Urea  grams  per  liter  of  blood. 

D  =  Urea  grams  excreted  in  urine  in  twenty-four  hours. 

C  =  Urea  grams  per  liter  of  urine. 

P  =  Body  weight  in  kilograms. 

70  =  Standard  body  weight  in  kilograms. 

25  =  Standard  concentration  of  urea  grams  per  liter  of  urine. 

The  blood  urea  and  urea  of  the  urine  may  be  estimated  according  to  the 
technics  outlined  by  Marshall.^  The  normal  coefficient  usually  ranges  from 
0.06  to  0.09.  Values  above  0.09  indicate  some  impairment  of  power  of  the 
kidneys  to  excrete  urea. 

McLean'  has  modified  the  original  formula  as  follows: 

Index  =  G'  ureft  per  24  hours  j/  gms.  urea  per  liter  urine  X  8.96 

Wt.  in  kilos  X  (gm.  urea  per  liter  of  blood)'. 

Indices  below  80  indicate  more  or  less  impairment  of  renal  function. 
4.  The  Concentrating  and  Diluting  Capacity  of  the  Kidney •— 

Normally  the  kidney  is  capable  of  concentrating  the  urine  when  small  amounts 
of  fluid  are  ingested,  or  of  diluting  the  urine  when  fluid  to  excess  is  taken  in. 
In  disease  these  two  functions  may  be  markedly  disturbed,  so  that,  for  example, 
no  matter  how  dry  the  diet  is,  the  concentration  of  the  urine  as  estimated  by  the 

'  Moflenthal  and  Lewis,  Jour,  Amer.  Med,  Absoc.,  September  23,  1916. 
'  For  technic,  consult  standard  works  on  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

*  Physiologie  normale  et  pathologique  des  reins,  Paris,  1914. 
« Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  1913,  xiv.  283,  and  xv,  487. 

•  Jour,  Exper.  Med.,  1915,  xxii,  212. 
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specific  gravity  cannot  be  increased,  nnd  the  diluting  capacity  may  \w  loot, 
though  usually  this  does  not  disappear  until  advanced  nephritis  occurs.  Wbeu 
such  ia  the  case  a  urine  of  constant  fixed  low  specific  gravity  is  elinuDated. 

5.  The  Salt  Test.^Under  normal  conditions  the  ad<lition  of  10  gtn.  of 
salt  to  a  constant  diet  is  followed  by  the  excretion  of  this  salt  in  tweDly-four 
hours.  In  the  nephritides  accompanied  largely  by  tubular  injury  or  in  pas^vr 
congestion  of  the  kidney  the  salt  is  eliminated  but  slowly  without  much  im- 
mediate etTecl  on  the  salt  concentration  of  the  urine  or  upon  the  tutul  (]uantity 
of  the  urine  (tubular  hyposthenuria).  Where  vascular  injurj-  is  pnracnt.  the 
total  quantity  of  ingested  salt  is  promptly  elinjinated  in  twenty^our  hours, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  stimulation  of  the  extremely  sensitive  vessels  l>y  the  xalt, 
urine  in  large  quantities  is  eliminated,  which  is  not  concentrated. 

6.  The  Non-protein  Nitrogen  of  the  Blood. — This  metho<l  of  iai~ 
ing  kidney  function  depends  upon  the  fact  that  an  insufficient  kidney  u 
unable  to  excrete  certain  suosi  consequently  collect  in  the  blood 
and  tissues.  Normally  the  notf  he  blood  is  between  22  nntl  2ti  tD)[. 
per  100  c.c.  of  blood.  Set  is  indicated  when  these  figures  ai* 
markedly  increased  up  to  H  higher  figures  (300  mg.)  nmy  nertir 
in  the  last  stages  of  neph  lal  figures  of  non-protein  nitrogen 
approximately  50  per  cent,  i.i  ui  I.  As  the  amount  of  noii-prirtwn 
nitrogen  increases  the  percentag  nitrogen  also  increases  markedly, 
so  that  it  may  make  up  some  '■"  t.  of  the  non-coagulable  nitnigrn. 
Other  blood  constituents  that  noatic  and  prognostic  import»nce 
when  their  percentage  in  the  irased  are  uric  acid  and  creatinin. 
Myers  and  Lough  consider  bi.n^-  over  .i  mg.  per  100  c.c.  tii  In-  of 
such  serious  import  that  death  i  a  short  time,  Iteforc  two  nioniK'i 
have  elapsed.' 


THE  NEPHRITIDES 

Before  considering  the  several  varieties  of  nephritis,  and  especially  the 
clinical  history  peculiar  to  each  variety,  it  may  be  well  first  to  describe  certain 
general  manifestations  of  renal  diseases  that  are  more  or  less  common  to  all. 
Reference  to  these  symptoms  under  the  different  forms  of  nephritis  will,  it  is 
hoped,  thus  make  possible  a  clearer  apprehension  of  their  significance  and 
clinical  importance,  as  well  as  render  unnecessary  any  further  elabMntion. 

One  of  these  conditions  has  already  been  described — viz.:  (1)  AUmminvria. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  (2)  the  Morphologic  congtiivenU  of  the  urine  in  nephritis, 
(3)  Kdema  {anasarca,  dropsy),  and  (4)   Uremia. 


1.  Tube-casts. — These  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important  morphologic 
elements  in  the  urine  of  a  nephritic.  Albuminuria  is  coincidentally  presrat, 
and  the  occurrence  together  of  these  two  pathologic  constituents  fumidirs 
indisputable  evidences  of  renal  disease,  although,  on  the  other  haad,  hyaEnr 
casts  may  occur  in  many  pathologic  states  minus  albuminuria.  According  to 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  casts  also  may  be  determined  the  character  and 
variety  of  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  in  most  instances.  Casts,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  simply  eylindric  bodies  molded  in  the  renal  tubules,  and  composed 

"For  a  very  complete  HUmmaiy,  with  a  full  biblioKrapby,  of  the  various  testa  for  mtal 
function.  BPc  Rowntree's  article  In  Hand-Book  of  Fractical  Treatment,  W.  B.  Saandcr? 
Co.,  PhJIpdelphia,  1917,  iv,  788. 
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essentially  of  the  coagulable  substances  in  the  blood-serum.  The  coagula  of 
the  tubules  are  mostly  albuminous.  Other  morphologic  elements  may  be  mixed 
with  casts — epithelium,  red  blood-cells,  pus-cells,  and  the  granular. matter  and 
fat-droplets  due  to  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

Singly,  the  casts  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  acute  nephritis 
they  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  cloudy  sediment. 

(a)  Microscipically,  the  unmixed  or  hyaline  cast — the  conunonest — appears 
either  long  or  short  and  narrow  or  broad,  of  a  clear,  homogeneous  substance, 
delicate  in  outline,  and  often  showing  ends  with  a  cheesy  or  wax-like  fracture. 
They  may  be  straight  or  slightly  curved  and  tortuous.  Rarely,  a  cast  may 
be  found  equal  to  a  millimeter  in  length.  The  so-called  narrow  casts  are  about 
equal  in  width  to  the  diameter  of  a  leukocyte,  while  the  medium  and  broad  casts 
are  from  three  to  four  time  this  size.  Hyaline  casts  are  usually  associated  with 
other  varieties  of  casts,  though  in  fevers,  renal  congestion,  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  and  in  amyloid  kidney  they  may  occur  unassociated  with  other 
forms.  Burri's  India-ink  method  of  staining  for  the  detection  of  casts  is  highly 
recommended  by  Stovesandt.* 

(6)  Granular  casts  are  nothing  more  than  hyaline  casts  with  fine  or  coarse 
granules  superadded.  The  granules  represent  minute,  opaque  particles  of 
urates,  albumin,  fat,  cellular  debris,  and  even  bacteria  {bacterial  casts).  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  granular  casts  may  be  simulated  by  casts 
of  coagulated  albumin  covered  with  particles  of  hematoidin  or  of  urates,  espe- 
cially in  acute  nephritis.  The  hematoidin  can  be  recognized,  however,  by  the 
brownish-yellow  coloration. 

(c)  Epithelial  casts  are  hyaline  casts  more  or  less  covered  with  renal  epi- 
thelium, indicating  desquamative  nephritis  (Fig.  61).  The  epithelial  cells 
may  show  evidence  of  granular  or  fatty  change. 

(<0  Blood-casts  consist  of  soft  hyaline  casts  having  blood-cells  embedded 
in  them.  These  are  present  in  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis  and  acute  renal 
congestion. 

{e)  Waxy  casts  are  similar  in  appearance  to  hyaline  casts,  though  better 
defined,  broader  as  a  rule,  and  of  an  opaque,  slightly  yellowish  tint.  They 
often  show  broken  ends  (Fig.  61).  They  do  not  necessarily  indicate  amyloid 
disease  of  the  kidney,  as  was  formerly  held.  They  may,  however,  sometimes 
show  the  amyloid  reaction  with  iodin  and  potassium  iodid,  and  are  always 
suggestive  of  serious  renal  disease. 

(/)  Fatty  casts  are  such  as  have  left  upon  and  in  them  fat-droplets  or 
granules  (Fig.  60),  which,  if  abundant,  are  indicative  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  kidney.  They  occur  in  serious  forms  of  chronic  nephritis  of  any  type*, 
which  has  become  unusually  protracted.  Cells  showing  granulation  may 
be  seen. 

Rolled  casts  or  pseudocaMs  (sometimes  made  by  sliding  a  cover-glass  over 
a  specimen  of  urine)  of  urates  should  not  be  mistaken  for  genuine  tul)e-casts. 
Blood-casts  (due  to  hemorrhage),  consisting  of  fibrin  and  epithelial  pseudo- 
casts  (hollow),  in  cases  of  desquamative  nephritis,  also  belong  in  this  category. 
Cylindroids  are  distinguishable  from  hyaline  casts  by  their  greater  length, 
tapering  ends,  and  by  being  at  times  beset  with  leukocytes,  red  corpuscles, 
epithelial  cells,  and  certain  crystals.  Cylindroids  are  of  no  significance  unless 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  when  they  indicate  kidney  irritation  and  an 
abnormal  increase  in  mucous  secretion. 

2.  Eidthelitun. — Renal  cells  are  found  in  the  urine  of  those  forms  of  nephritis 
that  are  characterized  by  a  catarrhal  or  desquamative  and  exudative  process 
in  the  tubules.     Epithelial  cells  from  the  kidney  are  polygonal  or  spheric  in 

>  Practical  Med.  Series,  1911,  i,  384. 
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contour,  with  an  indistinct  cell  wall ;  they  have  a  large  oval  nucleus,  and 
either  abundantly  granular  or  show  a  fatty  change.    These  ceUs  are  about 
the  size  of  the  white  corpuscle. 

3.  Leokocytes. — Only  when  attached  to  casts  can  it  be  positively  affinDe^l 
that  leukocytes  are  of  renal  origin  (Striimpell).  The  pus-celb  are  frequently 
seen  to  be  without  nuclei  in  marked  or  chronic  pyuria. 

4.  Red  Blood-Gorpttscles  (vide  Hematuria,  p.  916). — In  acute  hemorriiapf 
nephritis  and  in  severe  renal  congestion  free  red  blood-corpusdes  are  generally 
to  be  found. 

5.  Fat-globules  and  fatty  degenerated  cells  are  seen  esi)ecially  in  sub- 
acute and  chronic  nephritis  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  proliferated  epi- 
thelium, or  in  the  fatty  stage  of  large  white  kidney. 

DROPSY  OF  RENAL  DISEASE 

Since,  as  in  other  conditions,  renal  dropsy  or  edema  is  an  abnormal  accumttk- 
tion  of  watery  fluid  transuded  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  cellular  tissut^ 
and  lymph-spaces,  the  question  arises,  ''W^hat  is  the  rationale  of  its  dex-elop^ 
ment  in  nephritis?"  On  the  ground  that  in  most  forms  of  nephritb  the  uritK 
b  diminished,  it  was  formerly  held  that  the  dropsy  was  due  to  the  saturation  r<f 
the  tissues  with  the  water  that  was  not  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  This  theor 
is  not  tenable,  however,  for  there  are  some  cases  of  edema  unaccompanied  l^ 
any  diminution  in  the  daily  quantity  of  urine;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  in- 
stances of  renal  disease  in  which  there  is  almost  a  state  of  anuria  show  m* 
evidence  of  dropsy  whatever.  Landerer  holds  that  the  relaxation  of  the  d^ 
sues  (which  may  be  caused  by  the  increased  transudation  of  stasis,  or  by  hx-po- 
nutrition  from  hydremia),  and  their  consequent  loss  of  elasticity,  preN-ent 
that  forcing  of  the  lymph  into  circulation  that  exists  in  the  normal  state,  and 
as  a  result  a  watery  infiltration  of  the  tissues  is  permitted.  From  recent  ex- 
periments edema  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  ''to  toxic  substances  accumulatinj: 
in  the  blood  and  exciting  an  injurious  action  on  the  endothelium  of  the  capil- 
laries" (Edsall).  Pearce^  concludes  that  plethoric  hydremia  and  vascular 
injury  have  equal  value  with  nephritis  in  the  production  of  edema,  and  that 
none  of  these  three  factors  acting  alone,  and  no  combination  of  two  acting 
together,  b  sufiScient  to  cause  edema.  The  chlorid  retention  theory,  namely, 
that  there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  sodium  chlorid  in  the  tissues  of  penMb 
manifesting  renal  dropsy  (in  consequence  of  which  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  order  to  keep  the  chlorids  in  solution  occurs),  is  widely  accepteil  at  the 
present  day.  Jiirgens  studied  concentration  camps  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
described  an  "edema  disease,"  resulting  from  a  metabolic  upset  from  dietax? 
deficiency,  and  wherever  this  was  recognized  and  a  more  varied  diet  pporidwi, 
the  men  soon  threw  it^off  or  its  appearance  was  averted.  Martin  H.  Fisher 
holds  that  the  edema  of  nephritis  is  due  to  acidosis. 

The  dropsy  of  the  nephritides  may  be  either  slight  or  marked,  local  or  general 
(anasarca),  and  sudden  or  slow  in  onset.  It  is  purely  renal  in  origin  perhaps 
only  in  acute  Bright's  disease  or  in  the  earlier  stages  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 
In  all  forms  of  chronic  nephritis  the  dropsy  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  venou? 
stasis  of  cardiac  incompetency.  In  chronic  interstitial  nephritis*  especially, 
edema  is  slight,  and  usually  is  the  result  of  weakness  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
I  desire  to  mention  here  those  rare  cases  of  dropsy  that  simulate  Drift's  di'^ 
ease  in  which  no  satisfactory  causative  lesion  is  apparent  or  discoverable,  and 
also  those  cases,  rarer  still  perhaps,  that  have  a  peculiar  family  or  congenital 
origin. 

^  Arch,  Int,  Med,,  Chicago,  June,  1909. 
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Physical  Signs. — ^The  recognition  of  edema  is  made  possible  by  both 
inspection  and  palpation.  Renal  dropsy  is  manifested  first  by  puffiness  of 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  especially  of  the  eyelids.  At  other  places  where  there 
is  loose  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  in  particular  where  the  parts  are 
ciependent,  dropsy  is  most  apt  to  be  seen  early,  as  under  the  malleoli  of  the 
ankles,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  scrotum.  Later,  the  limbs  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  become  swollen,  and  the  whole  body  is  involved  in  severe 
cases.  The  skin  has  a  peculiar  waxy  pallor  and  a  glossy  appearance.  When 
vascular  or  cardiac  changes  exist,  so  as  to  permit  of  increased  dropsy  from 
engorgement,  as  in  cirrhotic  kidney,  a  cyanotic  or  muddy  color  of  the  skin 
may  prevail.  Palpation  detects  pitting  due  to  loss  of  elasticity  in  edematous 
tissues. 

Pathologic  Features. — Dropsy  is  most  constant  and  most  persistently 
decided  in  the  large  kidney  of  subacute  or  chronic  nephritis;  it  is  most  vmcom- 
mon  and  irregular  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (contracted  kidney).  There 
is  also  a  doughy  or  putty-Hke  consistence.  In  very  marked  cases  of  dropsy 
the  deeper  parts,  such  as  the  muscles,^  become  affected.  The  serous  cavities 
also  in  general  anasarca  show  evidences  of  effusion,  and  thus  give  rise  to  hydro- 
thorax,  hydroperitoneum,  and  hydropericardium.  Less  frequently  there 
may  be  edema  of  the  larynx,  uvula,  conjunctiva,  and  other  mucous  membranes. 
Eklema  of  the  brain,  either  local  or  general,  may  be  the  cause  of  grave  uremic 
symptoms  in  chronic  nephritis,  or  of  unilateral  convulsions  or  paralysis  and 
apoplectic  seizures.  The  drospical  liquid  is  chemically  similar  to  a  diluted 
blood-serum.     A  minute  quantity  of  albumin  and  urea  is  present. 

UREBIIA 

Definition. — Uremia  is  the  term  applied  to  a  group  of  manifestations, 
mainly  nervous  and  either  acute  or  chronic,  resulting  from  a  toxemia  due  to 
the  retention  in  the  body  of  certain  products  which  should  normally  be  elim- 
inated by  the  kidney  or  else  which  are  the  result  of  perverted  metabolism 
during  kidney  disease. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  uremia,  as  of  renal 
edema,  is  based  largely  upon  tfieoretic  views.  The  theory  that  attributes 
uremic  symptoms  to  the  retention  of  the  excretory  products  appears  to  have 
the  strongest  proofs  to  support  it.  Thus,  many  cases  of  uremia  are  seen  in 
whom  the  non-protein,  the  uric  acid,  the  creatinin,  and  urea  nitrogen  of  the 
blood  are  very  markedly  increased.  That  the  increased  urea  may  have  a  very 
distinct  effect  is  suggested  by  the  experiment  of  Hewlett  and  his  co-workers, 
who  developed  dizziness,  sleepiness,  and  headache  following  the  ingestion  of 
100  gm.  of  urea,  when  the  blood  urea  was  over  70  mgm.  On  the  other  hand, 
uremia  without  nitrogen  retention  frequently  occurs.  It  may  be  presumed 
from  the  experiments  of  Foster,  who  isolated  a  toxic  substance  from  the  blood 
of  convulsive  uremics  which,  when  injected  into  animals,  caused  death,  that 
toxic  substances  arise  as  a  result  of  disturbed  renal  metabolism. 

Not  only  some  of  the  solid  urinary  constituents  accumulate  in  the  blood 
in  uremia,  but  the  water  also  is  only  partly  eliminated,  and  its  presence  in  the 
blood  renders  the  latter  hydremic  and  of  lower  specific  gravity.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  most  cases  of  uremia  may  be  traced  tp  a  marked  simul- 
taneous diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  there  remain  still  certain 
instances  of  renal  disease  in  which  uremic  symptoms  appear  without  any 
such  perceptible  diminution.  Even  more  frequent  perhaps  are  those  perplexing 
cases  of  anuria  now  and  then  reported  in  which  no  uremic  symptoms  appear. 
In  the  latter  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  elimination  of  products  normally 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  may  be  accomplished  through  other  chanels,  as  by  the 
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skin  and  bowels;  in  the  former  it  is  still  likely  that  the  solid  urinary  constituent^ 
are  retained. 

Foster^  differentiates  three  basic  types:  "The  first  is  a  simple  retention  <»f 
urinary  nitrogenous  waste,  a  urinary  poisoning;  the  second  is  due  to  defect ivt 
water  and  salt  metabolism,  resulting  in  cerebral  edema;  the  third  type  Ls  ,< 
toxemia,  resulting  from  an  abnormal  catabolism." 

The  symptoms  of  uremia  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  in  onset,  severit  v 
and  course.    In  acute  uremia  the  severest  nervous  symphtM  come  on  suddenly 
they  last  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  terminate  fatally,  with  oonviil- 
sions  and  coma,  dyspnea,  feeble  cardiac  action  and  pulse,  fever,  and  pulmoiuu-x 
edema.    These  acute  symptoms  are  not  infrequently  preceded  by  mild  urrrni* 
prodromes,  as  headache,  somnolence,  nausea,  malaise,  slight  dyspnea,  increase] 
blood-pressure  (200  mm.  Hg.  or  over),  and  uneasiness.     Curschmann  cUin- 
that  in  threatened  uremia  the  Babinski  reflex  often  become  positive  btU^ 
either  mental  disturbance  or  an  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  appear. 

Chronic  uremia  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  marked  s>inptoin^ 
referred  to  above,  the  milder  manifestations  alone  appearing  and  lasting  ovrr 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  Here  the  general  prostration,  the  feeble  c&niiat 
and  arterial  states,  the  occasional  stupor  and  delirium,  transient  dinme>s  o^ 
vision,  anorexia  and  nausea,  irregularly  hurried  breathing,  and  muscular  twitcb- 
ings,  indicate  the  grave  condition  of  the  patient.  To  gain  a  more  thorouirl 
knowledge  of  this  condition  a  divisional  study  of  the  symptomatology*  ii^  ne<>>* 
sary. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — ^These  vary  from  a  slight  headache,  tremois,  and  riie 
restlessness  of  anxiety  to  the  most  violent  maniacal  delirium  and  couMilsion^^ 
from  somnolence,  low  muttering,  and  mental  stupor  to  profound  coma;  &nr 
from  slight  visual  disturbances  to  complete  amaurosis.  The  onset  of  a  nois; 
delirium,  and  less  commonly  of  a  marked  mania,  is  often  abrupt,  and  max  ix 
the  first  manifestation  of  Bright's  disease  in  an  individual.  Delusional  m> 
sanity  (Jolie  Brightique)  is  seen  in  a  few  cases.  Bischoff  has  observed  onl > 
2  cases  of  purely  uremic  psychoses  among  3000  cases  of  insanity.  Mdanehoii. 
and  the  delusion  of  persecution,  with  suicidal  and  homicidal  tendenci<^ 
may  occur.  The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  uremia,  however,  is  th< 
convulsion  (uremic  eclampsia).  Uremic  amvidsums  are  epileptiform  in  typ 
although  they  may  be  either  unilateral  or  local.  They  are  supposed  to  be  (iu» 
to  a  local  or  general  edema  of  the  brain,  and  are  probably  allied  to  the  opojdfTi^ 
serosa  of  early  writers  (Osier).  The  convulsions  of  uremia  may  come  on  sud- 
denly or  may  be  preceded  by  headache,  vertigo,  dropsy,  nausea,  and  vomiting: 
As  in  the  epileptiform  convulsion,  after  the  early  tonic  rigidity  there  may  follow 
at  short  intervals  the  clonic  spasm,  with  cyanosis,  fever,  and  contracted  artenV-. 
and  the  intervening  periods  of  unconsciousness,  shallow  or  noisy  respiration 
and  slow,  hard  pulse.  Coma  may  come  on  gradually  as  well  as  during  the 
convulsive  attacks.  It  may  be  preceded  by  headache,  apathy,  and  insomnia, 
and  continue  progressively  to  deepen.  A  typhoid  state  not  infrequent]) 
accompanies  uremic  coma.  The  temperature  is  usually  lowered,  and  modent'* 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupils  may  be  evidenced. 

Uremic  Amaurosis. — Blindness  may  follow  uremic  convulsions,  or,  rarel,*. 
it  may  come  on  without  motor  disturbances.  It  is  of  purely  centric  oripn 
(the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe),  and  its  duration  is  short,  lasting  but  a  few  i\iy 
in  most  instances.  Retinal  hemorrhage  may  occur.  Uremic  deafness,  which 
is  probably  also  of  centric  origin,  is  a  less  common  manifestation.  Other  nervou> 
phenomena,  as  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  contractures,  aphasia,  pruritus', 
paresthesise,  and  cramps  in  the  calf-muscles  are  not  so  frequent  in  ooctineno. 

^  Joiar.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  September  23,  1916,  p.  027. 
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Circulatory  Disturbances, — ^The  pulse  is  moderately  slow,  tense,  and  full 
in  uremia,  but  with  the  onset  of  acute  and  severe  symptoms,  as  convulsions, 
it  usually  becomes  accelerated,  small,  and  feeble.  Tlie  blood-pressure  remains 
high  until  convulsions  supervene,  after  which  it  rapidly  declines.  Indican 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  in  uremia;  this  b  al^nt  in  other  patho- 
logic states.^  G.  Domer  concludes  the  presence  of  indican  in  the  blood  in 
large  quantity  is  characteristic  of  outspoken  uremia,  and  when  present  in 
oonsiderable  amount  it  b  also  found  in  pleural  exudates  and  anasarcous  fluid. 
Blood  nitrogen  is  markedly  increased  in  many  cases. 

Respiratory  Symptoms, — Renal  dyspnea,  which  is  sometimes  called  "uremic" 
or  "renal  asthma,"  b  a  marked  and  often  an  early  symptom  of  uremia.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  most  constant  symptom  of  this  serious  condition.  The 
respirations  are  deep  and  often  stertorous  in  coma,  or  they  may  be  irregular, 
acoelerated,  and  shallow,  sometimes  assuming  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type. 
Dyspneic  attacks  are  especially  apt  to  occur  at  night.  In  chronic  uremia 
slight  dyspnea  may  be  continuous  for  a  long  time.  Again,  alternating 
paroxysmal  exacerbations  may  arise.  The  uremic  dyspnea  b  probably 
due  to  the  acidosis  so  frequently  associated  with  kidney  insufficiency.  It 
may,  however,  be  the  result  of  cardiac  weakness  or  of  dropsy  or  pulmonary 
edema. 

Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms, — Uremic  stomatitis  is  generally  seen.  The 
breath  is  foul,  the  tongue,  lips,  and  gums  are  red,  swollen,  and  painful,  and  the 
saliva  b  increased.  Uremic  vomiting  is  also  usually  of  centric  origin.  The 
vomiting  may  come  on  suddenly  and  be  persbtent.  Uncontrollable  hiccup 
and  sometimes  uremic  diarrhea  may  be  associated.  There  may  be  produced 
in  the  intestines  a  catarrhal  or  diphtheritic  inflammation,  and  ulceration  even. 
Uremic  diarrhea  may  also  exist  apart  from  any  gastric  disturbances. 

General  Symptoms. — ^The  skin  of  the  face  is  usually  pale  in  uremic  coma. 
The  skin  b  often  harsh  and  dry,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Itching 
of  the  skin  is  intense.  The  temperature  is  generally  lowered,  but  uremic  fever 
frequently  accompanies  the  convubions  or  they  may  be  preceded  by  "uremic 
diills."  In  some  cases  the  temperature  rises  to  105°  to  107°  F.  (40.5°-41.6°  C.) 
just  before  death,  while  in  other  cases,  characterized  by  coma  that  deepens  into 
collapse,  the  temperature  may  be  so  low  as  91°  or  93°  F.  (32.7°-33.8°  C). 

lliere  is  not  infrequently  an  amnumiacal  odor  about  a  uremic  p>atient. 
The  urine  is  diminbhed  in  quantity  and  is  generally  highly  albuminous.  A 
previous  dropsy  is  sometimes  markedly  reduced  upon  the  appearance  of  acute 
uremic  symptoms. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — Acute  uremia  is  manifested  by  coma  and 
convubions,  seldom  lasting  more  than  a  few  days.  Chronic  uremia,  in  which 
milder  nervous  symptoms,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  dyspnea  are  more  prom- 
inent, may  persbt,  however,  for  many  weeks.  While  a  grave  condition, 
uremia,  even  in  its  most  acute  and  violent  forms,  b  not  at  once  necessarily 
fatal,  for  under  proper  treatment — as  by  venesection,  for  instance,  followed  by 
judicious  hygienic  measures — life  may  be  considerably  prolonged.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  barring  a  possible  death  from  some  intercurrent  affection, 
a  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  Indicanemia,  while  not  toxic  in  its  effects,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  sign  of  approaching  exitus,  as  a  rule.  Likewise,  a  steadily 
increasing  amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  and  an  increase  in  the  blood  urea 
with  marked  change  in  the  percentage  of  the  urea  of  the  blood  nitrogen  is 
indicative  of  a  fatal  outcome.  The  converse,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that 
improvement  is  likely  to  occur.    The  phthalein  elimination  is  also  a  valuable 

>For  teflt,  see  ZentrcMaU  fUr  Innere  Medisin,  December  23,  1911;  by  W.  von 
Kforaciewski  and  E.  Henfeld. 
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prognostic  aid,  a  low  phthaiein  output,  20  per  cent,  and  under  in  two  hours, 
or  failure  to  eliminate  the  dye  at  all  in  this  period  of  time,  being  a  decidedly 
unfavorable  finding. 

Diagnosis. — Uremia  may  be  recognized  by  the  history,  the  marked  arterial 
tension,  and  the  accentuated  second  sound  of  the  heart;  also  by  the  albuminuria 
(the  urine  has  to  be  withdrawn),  the  blood  findings,  the  very  low  phthaiein 
output,  the  temperature,  and  the  odor  of  the  breath.  The  presence  of  dropsy 
in  some  cases  is  a  valuable  indication  of  the  nephritic  origin  of  uremic  mani- 
festations. Psevdo-uremia  is  met  in  arteriosclerotic  nephritis  due  to  arterial 
changes  in  the  brain. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Uremic  unconsciousness  coming  on  suddenly 
may  simulate  alcoholism,  cerebral  hemorrhage  (apoplexy) ,  cerebral  tumor,  dt 
m£nmgitU.  The  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  first  two  conditions  and 
uremia  are  here  tabulated  (Herrick): 


Cerebral  Hemorrhage 
Pupils  unequal  or  dilated. 

Stertorous,  puflfy  breathing, 

and  flapping  cheek. 
No  odor. 

Paralysis;  hemiplegia. 
Unconsciousness  absolute. 
Pulse  slow  and   strong  or 

irregular;    arteries    often 

atheromatous. 
Coma  sudden  and  deep. 
Convulsions   late;   may   be 

unilateral. 
Urine  generally  negative. 
Apoplectic  habit;  heart  may 

show  hypertrophy. 


Alcoholic  Narcosis 

Pupils    contracted    or    di- 
lated; eyes  injected. 
No  stertorous  breathing. 

Odor  of  alcohol. 

No  paralysis,  usually. 

May  be  aroused. 

Pulse  frequent  and  feeble. 


Coma  gradual. 
No  convulsions. 

Urine  generally  negative. 
Red  face  and  nose,  heart 

often  weak,  dilated,  myo- 

carditic. 


Uremia 

Pupils    ^nerally    dilated; 

albununuric  retinitut. 
Sharp,  hifiwiig  stertor. 

No  odor,  unless  urinou.<. 

No  paralysis. 

May  or  may  not  be  aitHiaed. 

Pulse  at  UBt  strong,  later 
weak  and  rapid;  tenakm 
strong;  artenoscleroccis. 

Coma  gradual  or  sudden. 

Preceded  by  general  con- 
vulsions, headache,  etc. 

Urine  albuminous. 

Edema  and  pallor;  heart 
hypertrophied. 


In  meningitis  the  mode  of  onset,  the  rigidity  of  the  neck,  incoherence  or 
mild  delirium,  photophobia,  and  pronounced  fever  point  to  the  distinction. 

I'remic  coma  must  also  be  differentiated  from  opium -poisoning  a'nd  diaht^- 
coma.  Chronic  uremia  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  asthenic  state  of 
typhoid  Jerer  and  ande  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  opium-poisoning  the  pupil- 
are  contracted  and  do  not  respond  to  light.  Again,  in  opium-poisoning  tbr 
respirations  are  slow,  deep,  and  full,  and  the  patient  may  answer  rationally 
when  aroused.  In  uremic  coma,  it  will  be  remembered,  consciousness  I- 
abolished.  In  diabetic  coma  the  history  must  be  learned,  the  harsh,  drv  skin 
and  emaciation  noted,  and  especially  are  the  ethereal  odor  and  the  Burgund>- 
red  reaction  of  the  urine  (acetone)  with  the  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  t" 
i)e  observed;  sugar  is  also  present.  Pseudo-uremia,  mentioned  al)ove.  is  di-- 
tinguishecl  from  true  uremia  by  there  being  no  retention  of  nitrogen  and  n-- 
indicanemia. 

Th(»  prognosis  is  grave,  but  guarded;  it  is  even  favorable  in  many  cas^-. 
so  far  as  immediate  results  are  concerned. 

Treatment. — This  will  be  detailed  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  fom;- 
of  nephritis.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  supreme  indication  is  the  prompt 
elimination  of  the  poisons  in  the  blood.  When  diaphoresis  and  cathar^i- 
fail,  venesection  should  be  employed;  the  latter  measure  is  also  probably  tli» 
most  reliable  in  urgent  cases  of  uremic  convulsions  or  coma.  The  countt-r- 
injection  (intravenous)  of  normal  salt  solution  may  be  indicatcnl  in  cases  "f 
profound  weakness  threatening  collapse.     Baumler  advises  against  the  intrrv 
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duction  of  salt  solution  and  the  use  of  salt  in  the  diet.  Frey  recommends 
lumbar  puncture  to  evacuate  toxins  and  reduce  pressure  on  the  brain  in  the 
conx-ulsive  type. 


AMYLOID  KIDNEY 

*  Definition. — Amyloid  (waxy  or  lardaceous)  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
is  usually  coexistent  with  a  similar  degeneration  of  other  viscera. 

Pathology. — Macroscopically,  the  amyloid  kidney  appears  pale,  greenish 
or  yellowish-white,  firm,  and  uniformly  enlarged,  and  the  surface  is  smooth, 
glistening,  and  often  mottled,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  stellate  veins. 
On  section  a  homogeneous,  anemic  or  "bacon-like"  surface  presents  itself, 
particularly  in  the  cortical  region.  The  cortex  is  wider  than  normal;  the  pyr- 
amids may  be  red  in  color  and  slightly  infiltrated;  and  the  glomeruli  may  show 
an  infiltration  by  the  glistening,  translucent  amyloid  (albuminoid)  material. 
On  the  application  of  Lugol's  solution  of  iodin  to  the  amyloid  areas  a  mahogany- 
red  color  is  produced.  Brushing  over  the  amyloid  substance  with  a  solution  of 
iodin,  and  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  blue  or  violet  tint.  Similarly 
used,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  methyl-violet  strikes  a  red  color.  The  capsule 
of  the  kidney  is  thickened,  though  not  always  adherent. 

Microscopically,  the  amyloid  change  is  generally  found  in  the  early  stages 
to  affect  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the  malpighian  tufts.  The  walls  are 
swollen  with  the  homogeneous  material  and  the  vessel  lumen  is  diminished  or 
obliterated.  The  straight  uriniferous  tubules  are  also  infiltrated  later  perhaps, 
the  deposit  occurring  primarily  in  the  membrane  propria.  A  diffuse  nephritis 
is  nearly  always  an  associated  condition.  The  tubules  generally  contain  hyaline 
casts.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  glomerulites  or  waxy  glomeruli, 
and  a  thickening  of  Bowman's  capsule  are  conunon  in  markedly  amyloid 
kidneys.  In  advanced  cases  most  of  the  secretory  structure  becomes  atrophied. 
Amyloid  infiltration  of  the  smaller  granular  kidney  is  less  common  than  of 
the  large  white  kidney,  with  intense  parenchymatous  changes. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  always  present  in  amyloid  disease  of 
the  ludneys.  Amyloid  infiltration  of  other  organs,  however,  as  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  is  usually  associated  with  waxy  kidneys. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  amyloid  kidney  are  those  of  the  amyloid  change 
affecting  (either  simultaneously  or  nearly  so)  other  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  intestines. 

Commonly,  amyloid  disease  is  marked  also  in  the  other  solid  organs  named 
above;  it  is  secondary  to  wasting  diseases,  cachexia,  and  the  like.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  waxy  kidney  is  tuberculosis,  especially  of  the 
lungs  ("chronic  ulcerative  phthisis");  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  also  is 
often  associated.  Next  in  order  are  the  prolonged  suppurations,  particularly 
of  the  bones,  as  in  osteitis  of  the  vertebrae  and  hips  (usually  tuberculous). 
Chronic  empyema,  intestinal  ulcers,  vesicovaginal  fistulae,  and  other  purulent 
affections,  chronic  in  nature  also,  have  the  same  etiologic  effect.  Amyloid 
kidney  is  often  present  in  syphilis,  especially  in  the  tertiary  stage,  when  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  of  the  bones  is  present.  Rarely,  gout, 
malaria,  leukemia,  cancer,  and  chronic  valvular  endocarditis  with  insufficiency 
seem  to  produce  amyloid  disease.  Frank'  claims  to  have  discovered  a  bacillus, 
only  slightly  pathogenic,  of  the  capsulatus  group  and  thinks  it  possible  that 
it  is  Friedlinder's  Bacilltu  capstUcUus. 

>  Munch,  med,  Wchnachr.,  March  28,  1916. 
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Symptoms. — These  vary  greatly  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
amyloid  degeneration  has  encroached  upon  the  normal  kidney  structure,  and 
may  be  overshadowed  partially  or  completely  by  those  of  the  dominant  causal 
affection. 

The  urifie  is  pale  yellow,  clear,  and  variable  in  quantity,  and  the  amount 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  sometimes  normal  or  may  be  slightly  diminiahed. 
More  frequently,  perhaps,  it  is  increased,  and  especially  in  marked  or  advaDoed 
cases.  The  specific  gravity  is  apt  to  be  low  (1015-1005),  and  there  is  seldom 
any  sediment. 

Serum  albumin  and  globulin  may  both  be  present  in  the  urine;  but  a  highly 
significant  condition,  and  one  that  is  seemingly  diagnostic,  is  the  high  pro- 
portion of  globulin  as  compared  with  the  serum  albumin  (Salkowski,  Sena- 
tor). Tube-cast^  may  be  found,  but  their  presence  may  be  only  temporary; 
they  are  usually  wide,  hyaline,  fatty  and  granular,  and  very  few  in  number 
(Fig.  61).  The  amyloid  reaction  may  be  elicited  with  tl^  hyaline  casts; 
symptoms  referable  to  the  kidney  are  often  absent  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  nephritides.  Dropsy  is  not  invariably  present,  and  when  fnesent  is 
but  moderate  in  degree  and  generally  in  the  legs  only.  It  is  proportionately 
prominent  with  the  increase  in  the  anemia,  circulatory  depression,  and  wasting 
of  flesh  and  strength.  The  latter  manifestations,  constituting  a  cadiectic 
appearance,  are  quite  commonly  observed  in  amyloid  kidney. 

The  associated  enlargement  and  the  firm,  sharp  outlines  of  the  li\-er  and 
spleen  are  of  diagnostic  significance.  Marked  diarrhea  may  be  due  to  coexist- 
ing amyloid  infiltration  of  the  intestines  or  to  tuberculous  intestinal  ulcen,  and 
is  often  seen  in  advanced  cases. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  can  seldom  be  made  upon  the  urinary  manifestatiom 
alone.  Important  and  often  necessary  adjuncts  are  the  histories  of  causation 
and  of  the  associated  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  Thus,  there  wfll  be 
evidenced  in  most  cases  tuberculosis,  chronic  bone-suppurations,  or  syphilid. 
while  coexisting  hepatic  and  splenic  enlargements,  wasting,  and  cachexia 
are  usually  present.  In  any  of  the  diseased  conditions  mentioned  amyloi.I 
kidney  may  be  diaj^nosticated  with  reasonable  certainty  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  an  increased  quantity  of  pale  clear  urine  of  low  specific  gra\nty  and 
containing  a  large  amount  of  albumin,  or  even  with  slight  albuminuria. 

From  pareiichymntom  nephritis  amyloid  kidney  is  to  he  differentiated  bv 
th(^  history,  by  the  more  marked  and  generally  distributed  dropsy,  and  by  the 
albuminuric  retinitis  that  characterize  the  former.  In  chronic  intersiitiai 
nephritis  there  are  less  marked  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  and  there  are  present 
arteriosclerosis,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  a  pronounced  tendency  toward 
uremic  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — This  varies  with  the  cause.  Incipient  bone  disease  or  tuber- 
culosis, with  only  slight  evidences  of  amyloid  change  in  the  kidneys,  may  ^>f 
controlled.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  structural  alterations  are  so  far  advance*!. 
and  the  constitutional  powers  of  resistance  so  much  enervated,  before  tht 
amyloid  infiltration  can  he  distinctly  apprehended  that  in  the  majority  (»f 
instances  the  prognosis  is  entirely  unfavorable.  In  decided  cases  death  ensue- 
in  from  several  weeks  to  as  many  months. 

Treatment.— This  also  depends  upon  the  causal  affection.  Hygieni* 
and  dietetic  measures  are  always  useful,  however,  with  a  xiew  to  improrin^: 
the  general  nutrition.  The  iodid  of  iron  has  been  recommended  as  an  altera- 
u\i%  and  easily  assimilable  and  palatable  fats  and  tonics  may  also  be  trietl 
Tuberculous  cases  requin*  creasote  or  allied  preparations;  syphilitics  requin- 
mercurials  and  iodids;  while  malarial  subjects  do  best  under  the  systematic 
use  of  arsenic,  iron,  and  (juinin. 
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NEPHROLITHIASIS 

(Renal  Calculi;  PyelitU  Calculosa;  Renal  Colic;  Gravd) 

Definition.— A  condition  characterized  by  the  formation  of  fine  or  coarse 
concretions  in  the  kidney  substance  or  in  the  renal  pelvis  by  the  precipitation 
of  certain  of  the  solid  urinary  constituents. 

Varieties. — According  to  their  size,  renal  concretions  are  variously  termed 
— (1)  Renal  sand,  of  which  the  particles  are  fine  and  pulverized.  (2)  Renal 
fiavel,  consisting  of  coarse  grains  or  even  of  pea-sized  concretions.  (3)  Renal 
stone,  or  calculus,  when  larger  masses  than  the  preceding  exist,  either  more  or 
less  rounded  or  as  stony  casts  or  molds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  its  in- 
fundibula,  and  calyces  (dendritic  or  coral  calcidi). 

According  to  their  composition,  the  chemical  varieties  of  renal  concretions 
are:  (1)  Uric  acid  calculi.  Urates  are  often  associated  in  the  calculus  with 
uric  acid,  thus  producing  stratification.  These  concretions  may  occur  as 
sand,  gravel,  or  large  stones;  they  are  usually  quite  hard,  reddish-brown  or 
black  in  color,  and  have  a  smooth  though  irregularly  shaped  surface.  The 
fracture  is  crystalline.  Pure  uratic  stones  may  occur  in  children.  Mackarell, 
Moore,  and  Thomas  have  shown  that  the  most  common  constituents  of  renal 
calculi  are  calcium  oxalate  and  calcium  phosphate. 

(2)  Calcium  oxalate  concretions  occur  more  rarely  in  the  kidney.  They 
constitute  the  so-called  "mulberry  calculi,"  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
mulberry,  owing  to  their  dark  brown  or  black  color  and  very  irregular  and 
nodulated  or  prickly  appearance.  They  are  also  quite  dense;  lamination, 
however,  is  not  common,  although  they  are  sometimes  formed  about  a  uric 
acid  nucleus. 

(3)  Pho8j)hatic  calculi  of  the  kidney  are  still  less  common  than  the  oxalate, 
but  they  are  more  common  in  the  bladder.  They  may  consist  of  calcic  phos- 
phate or  ammoniomagnesic  phosphate,  and  may  possibly  be  associated  with 
calcic  carbonate.  Phosphatic  salts  are  most  often  depK)sited  secondarily  about 
uric  acid  or  oxalate  calculi  in  the  alkaline  urine  of  a  cystitis  set  up  by  the 
irritation  of  the  true  renal  stones.  Phosphatic  calculi  are  grayish-white  in 
color  and  are  comparatively  soft. 

(4)  Renal  stones  composed  of  cystin,  xanihin,  carbonate  of  lime,  fatty  or 
saponaceovs  matters  (urostealith),  indigo,  and  fibrin,  though  of  extreme  rarity, 
have  be^n  occasionally  reported.  Cystin  calculi  have  a  pale-yellow  color  and 
a  waxy  luster. 

Pathology. — The  anatomic  changes  of  the  kidney  vary  with  the  degree 
and  persistence  of  the  irritation,  the  size  of  the  calculi,  and  their  passage  or 
retention.  Sometimes  numerous  granular  and  pea-sized  concretions  are  found 
in  the  renal  peKns,  with  desquamated  epithelium  and  a  turbid  urine.  Interest- 
ing cases  are  those  in  which  a  dendritic  stone  occupies  a  great  jwrtion  of  the 
atrophied  kidney  substance,  as  well  as  the  entire  pelvis  of  the  organ.  In  one 
of  my  own  patients  the  left  kidney  was,  apparently,  nearly  twice  the  normal 
size,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  coral  calculus  (uric  acid  and  urates), 
connected  by  an  isthmus  with  a  rounded  stone  in  the  inferior  portion  quite  as 
large  as  a  large  walnut.  The  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  also  contained  a  dendritic 
calctilns. 

Secondary  Lesions. — Perhaps  the  most  usual  result  of  renal  concretions  is 
a  pyelitis:  this  may  Ik*  simple  catarrhal,  diphtheritic,  or  purulent,  with  or  with- 
out hemorrhages,  dep(*nding  upon  the  intensity  of  the  mechanical  irritation. 
A  pyelonephritis  may  follow  in  severe  cases,  as  may  even  a  general  suppuration 
(pyonephrosis)  or  perinephric  abscess  and  perforations.  Renal  pus  cavities 
are  sometimes  found  postmortem  containing  numerous  small  stones.     Hydro- 
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nephrosis  is  another  important  pathologic  sequel,  in  which  the  cause  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  blocking  of  the  ureter  by  an  erstwhile  passing  stone  or  by  the 
closing  of  the  aperture  of  a  ureter  from  within  the  pelvis.  Pressure-necTosb 
and  perforation  may  thus  be  induced.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  {Hessure  d 
a  dendritic  calculus,  there  is  commonly  a  distinct  and  marked  atrophy  of  the 
renal  parenchyma,  resulting  in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  with  little  or  no 

exudation. 

Etiology* — ^The  definite  causation  and  the  exact  manner  of  formatioo 
of  renal  concretions  are  still  unestablished.  We  may  infer  not  a  little,  however, 
with  some  good  reason,  since  the  predisposing  causes  are  rather  distinct.  Hius, 
in  children  and  in  advanced  life  (before  fifteen  and  after  fifty  years  of  age) 
the  occurrence  of  calculi  is  most  common.  Men  are  subject  to  nephrolithi- 
asis more  often  than  women.  Gout,  and  the  various  influences  that  induce 
this  condition,  as  an  excessive  meat  (protein)  diet  or  a  sedentary  life,  seem  to 
predispose  to  stone.  Heredity,  I  believe,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  many 
cases. 

Broadly  speaking,  any  habit  of  the  system  that  encourages  the  precipita- 
tion of  insoluble  abnormal  ingredients  or  of  normal  ingredients  in  excess,  owing 
to  chemical  changes  in  the  urine,  tends  to  the  formation  of  calculi.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  primary  causes  of  calculus  formation  is  the  pres- 
ence of  some  substance  in  the  urinary  tract  that  affords  a  nucleus  about 
which  the  successive  layers  of  crystals  may  deposit  and  adhere,  such  as  bits  of 
mucus,  colloid  material,  epithelial  shreds,  parasitic  ova,  bacteria,  blood-clots, 
and  tube-casts. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
a  renal  calculus  are — a  highly  acid  or  alkaline  urine,  a  nucleus,  and  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  colloidal  chemistry  of  the  urine. 

Symptoms. — ^These  may  be  slight,  progressive,  and  chronic,  or  they 
may  be  intensely  acute  and  comparatively  short  in  duration,  though  subject 
to  repetition — ?.  r.,  renal  colic.  It  is  not  unusual  for  patients  to  pass  uric-acid 
sand  and  gravel  for  years  without  much  complaint.  A  sudden  blocking  of  a 
ureter,  however,  or  a  slowly  passing  stone  of  distending  dimensions  pnnluces 
great  agony  at  times.  A  smooth,  snugly  fitting  dendritic  calculus  in  the  jH-Ivi> 
may  not  cause  any  symptoms  for  years  until  the  destruction  of  tissue  l>y  its 
weight  and  mechanical  irritation  ensues;  there  is  then  a  progressive  failure  <»f 
health,  a  constantly  increasing  pain  in  the  hack,  ocrnaionnl  hvthaturia,  tender- 
ness on  pressure  over  the  diseased  kidney,  both  anteriorly  (deep)  and  posteri- 
orlv,  and  finallv  uremia  and  death. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidney  appear  as  an  attack 
of  retial  eolic.     This  happens  when  a  calculus  in  its  passage  down  the  ureter 
acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant,  or  when  it  is  eaught  and  stopp>cd  in  the  pass:u^-. 
The  large  ''gravel"  (^r  pea-sized  and  more  or  less  rough  stones  usuailN"  eaii>»' 
the  attack,  which  counts  on,  as  a  rule,  quite  suddenly,  although  it  may  U*  i»n*- 
ccdcd  l)v  a  chill  and  some  general  imeasiness  or  by  slight  pain  in  the  regi(>n  of 
the  kidncx .     It   mav  he  excited  l)v  a  sudden  muscular  effort.     The  pain  i> 
tearing  in  character,  and  rapidly  reaches  an  agonizing  maximum  of  s^nt-rity. 
starting  from  the  lumhar  region  and  extending  down  along  the  ureter  into  tht» 
groin,  and  often  into  the  testicle  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.     There  an»  ca«-^ 
in  which  the  stone  has  heen  found  in  the  unsuspected  kidney,  pain  havirii: 
been  reflected  from  the  dis(^ased  kidney  to  its  fellow.     The  paro^eysm  may 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  diffuse  abdominal  and  lumbar  pain  in  some  instanct»v 
There  is  local  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  nausea  and  repeate<l  vomitings  are 
frcfjuent.     The  patient   is  often  collapsed,  and  perspiration,  a  rapid,  small, 
and    feeble   pulse,    trembling,   anxiety,   lK)dily    twistings   about,   convulsions 
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even,  and  syncope  may  ensue.  There  may  be  moderate  fever.  The  urine 
is  scanty  or  may  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  and  is  often  bloody.  Frequent  and 
painful  attempts  at  urination  are  made,  with  the  passage  of  but  a  few  drops 
at  a  time,  owing  perhaps,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  vesical 
sphincter  (vesical  tenesmus).  The  presence  of  pus  and  of  pelvic  epithelium 
in  the  urine  indicates  a  pyelitis.  When  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine  is  passed 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  come  from  a  healthy  kidney. 

The  paroxysm  of  renal  colic  ends  when  the  impacted  stone  passes  out 
of  the  ureter.  This  may  occur  within  a  few  hours  or  it  may  take  several  days; 
or  colic  may  be  intermittent. 

Recovery  is  not  always  complete  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  stone.  The 
previously  retracted  testicle  may  remain  painful,  and  there  are  apt  to  be 
aching  and  soreness  over  the  affected  kidney  and  ureter. 

In  certain  severe  cases  of  mechanical  irritation  the  symptoms  of  pyelitis, 
pyelonephritis  with  abscess,  or  hydronephrosis  may  be  sup^eradded.  Anuria 
and  uremia  may  result. 

Nephrolithiasis  as  a  chronic  affection  may  exist  for  many  years,  with  recur- 
ring paroxysms  of  renal  colic.  I  observed  a  case  for  five  years  that  had  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  until  it  finally  came  to  necropsy.  Between 
the  attacks  of  colic  the  patient  may  be  entirely  comfortable,  save  perhaps 
an  occasional  burning  in  the  urethra  on  micturition,  owing  to  a  highly  concen- 
trated, acid  urine  or  to  the  passage  of  minute  uric-acid  granules.  There  are 
apt  to  be  pain  and  tenderness  over  a  kidney  containing  a  large  embedded  stone. 
A  smoky  hued  urine,  due  to  slight  hematuria,  is  also  sometimes  present  in 
long-standing  cases  of  renal  calculus,  particularly  after  exertion. 

A  renal  intermittent  fever  may  occur  in  nephrolithiasis,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  of  cholelithiasis. 

Pyelitis — simple  or  purulent — with  late  involvement  of  the  kidney 
parenchyma  (pyelonephritis)  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  chronic  nephro- 
lithiasis. The  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  constant,  with  an  absence  of 
renal  epithelium  in  cases  of  an  abscess-cavity  of  the  kidney.  In  ordinary 
pyelitis  the  pyuria  is  often  intermittent. 

The  general  health  of  patients  with  nephrolithiasis  is,  as  a  rule,  remarkably 
good.  Anorexia  is  not  only  seldom  present,  but  such  persons  are  habitually 
free  and  good  livers.  Persistent  headaches  with  nausea,  however,  should 
warn  one  of  uremia.  Splenic  and  hepatic  enlargement  may  be  found  with 
prolonged  suppurative  pyelonephritis,  indicating  amyloid  disease. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  the  diagnostic  characters 
of  (a)  the  attacks  of  renal  colic,  (6)  of  the  underlying  systemic  condition  in 
general,  and  (c)  the  renal  condition  in  particular  that  renders  these  attacks 
possible.  The  latter  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  careful  and  continuous 
study  of  the  clinical  history  and  urinary  manifestations  as  outlined  in  previous 
paragraphs. 

Nephrolithiasis  may  be  positively  diagnosed  in  a  case  in  which,  after 
sudden,  agonizing,  colicky  pain,  referred  to  either  lumbar  region  and  radiating 
down  the  ureteral  course  to  the  testicle,  a  concretion  is  found  to  have  passed 
with  the  urine.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  a  suspected  case  of  renal  colic 
to  pour  the  urine  through  a  fine  sieve  as  soon  as  passed.  The  more  recent 
improvements  in  the  operative  technic  for  producing  the  roentgen-rays  enable 
us  to  detect  renal  calculi  with  accuracy  as  to  their  number,  size,  and  relative 
position.  The  injection  of  collargol  through  an  opaque  sound,  which  has 
previously  been  introduced  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  enables  a  roentgen- 
ray  picture  to  outline  the  pelvis  and  calices. 

IMflerential  DiagnodB. — Renal  colic  must  not  be  taken  for  biliary  or 
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intestinal  colic.  The  antecedent  history  is  of  great  value  in  arriving  at  a  diag- 
nosis. In  biliary  colic  there  may  be  jaundice,  and  pain  referred  to  the  upper 
rather  than  to  the  lower  abdominal  zone,  both  of  which  symptoms  are  absent 
in  renal  colic;  while  in  the  latter  the  disturbance  of  micturition  and  the  character 
of  the  urine,  especially  the  hematuria,  are  characteristic. 

In  intestinal  colic  the  griping  pain  is  usually  most  intense  in  the  umbilical 
region,  is  often  relieved  by  pressure,  and  is  associated  with  tympanites  and 
constipation;  it  has  usually  a  dietetic  origin,  while  the  renal  and  urinary  symp- 
toms are  absent.  The  exclusion  of  lumbodynia  and  lumbo-abdofminal  neural^ 
is  not  so  difficult.  The  differentiation  of  the  varieties  of  calculi  from  the  symp- 
toms is  not  positive.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  oxalate  stones 
usually  cause  the  sharpest  pains  and  the  hematiuia.  Right-sided  ureteral 
pain  felt  over  the  lower  abdominal  region  may  be  confounded  with  appendiceal 
colic,  Musser  has  found  the  pain  of  renal  colic  to  be  more  paroxysmal  and  less 
uniform  in  location  than  in  the  latter.  Early  renal  tuberciUosia  (vide),  with  its 
hematuria  and  pyuria,  must  be  differentiated  from  renal  calculus  also.  Cases 
of  suppK)sed  stone  in  the  kidney  with  most  of  the  typical  symptoms  in  whidi, 
however,  no  stone  was  found  at  operation  (false  stone),  have  been  reported 
by  James  Tyson.*  In  all  instances  adhesions  were  found  between  the  cap- 
sule and  the  kidney  itself,  and  all  were  relieved  by  op^eration.  In  a  case  of 
hypernephroma  under  my  care  the  blood  coagula  induced  typical  attacks  of 
renal  colic  at  intervab. 

Prognosis* — ^This  should  always  be  guarded,  owing  to  the  possible  dangers 
and  complications  that  often  attend  nephrolithiasis.  Thus  the  passage  of 
gravel  without  marked  symptoms  tends  to  persist  or  recur — in  both  events  an 
unfavorable  tendency,  since  subsequent  formations  are  apt  to  be  larger  and 
cause  serious  symptoms.  An  attack  of  renal  colic  may  itself  be  fatal.  Large 
latent  calculi,  of  long  standing,  lead,  in  most  instances,  to  such  grave  complica- 
tions as  pyelonephritis,  pyo-  and  hydronephrosis,  perinephric  abscess,  and 
uremia. 

Treatment. — Paroxysms  of  renal  colic  call  for  prompt  relief.  Thb 
is  best  afforded  by  hypodermic  injections  of  morphin  and  a  tropin,  coupled 
with  hot  baths  or  fomentations  applied  to  the  loins.  The  free  use  of  hot  drinks, 
as  lemonade,  soda,  or  plain  water,  is  also  helpful  in  promoting  the  passape  of 
the  stone.     Cases  of  excessive  suffering  require  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

The  treatment  of  the  nephrolithiasis  without  or  between  attacks  of  n^nal 
colic  is  most  important.  P'irst  to  be  considered  are  the  hygienic  and  dietetic 
measures,  for  in  mild  and  uncomplicated  cases  much  can  l>e  done  to  prevent 
the  aggravation  of  the  disorder,  and  at  least  the  formation  of  larger  c^oncre- 
tions  may  he  delayed.  The  patient  should  live  a  regular,  calm,  steady,  and 
temperate  life.  Exercise  should  he  so  managed  that  it  may  be  taken  rather 
moderately  in  the  open  air,  and  with  a  view^  to  preventing  additional  weight  in 
persons  of  fair  nutrition  and  to  promoting  a  reduction  of  weight  in  the  oIk^so. 

Overindulgence  in  food,  particularly  in  meats  (liver,  sweetbread,  and  similar 
nuclear  food),  should  he  prohibited.  Alcohol  should  not  be  taken.  On  thf 
other  hand,  since  the  urine  is  apt  to  he  scanty,  the  patient  should  be  encouraceti 
to  drink  frcM'ly  of  plain  and  alkaline  waters.  The  value  of  various  pure  spring- 
waters  as  diluents  is  undoubted,  the  Buffalo,  I^ndonderry,  and  Otterhuni 
Lithia,  the  Saratoga,  Bedford,  and  Poland  waters,  all  being  distinguisluM 
for  their  purity.  More  marked  and  more  generally  useful  for  their  alkalinit\ 
are  the  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  and  carbonated  waters.  In  cases  characterizt\l 
by  occasional  hematuria  the  Rockbridge  alum-water  may  be  tried.  Plain 
soda-water  and  lemonade  may  be  used  as  adjuvants. 

1  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  May  26,  1906,  p.  1106. 
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The  medicinal  treatment  of  nephrolithiasis  is  aimed  to  secure  a  solvent 
and  disintegrating  action  upon  the  stones;  it  is  symptomatic.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  stones  once  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  remaining 
there  are  ever  dissolved.  Lithium  citrate  or  carbonate  in  5-grain  (0.3) 
doses  in  tablet  form,  three  or  four  times  daily,  has  been  generally  employed. 
Sodium  phosphate  and  the  vegetable  salts  of  potash,  as  the  citrate,  acetate, 
and  tartrate,  are  useful.  Much  water,  especially  the  carbonated,  should  be 
drunk,  along  with  doses  of  the  above,  and  in  this  way  relieve,  in  a  measure,  the 
local  distress  and  pain. 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  must  be  tested  at  stated  intervals  and  kept  faintly 
acid  if  the  stones  are  composed  of  uric  acid.  Should  the  urine  become  alkaline, 
the  alkaline  treatment  must  be  susi>ended  for  a  while,  or  a  secondary  deposit 
of  phosphates  about  the  uric-acid  stone  may  be  induced.  Nagging  lumbar 
pains  may  be  relieved  by  occasional  doses  of  such  analgesics  as  acetphenetidin, 
belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  codein,  and  indirectly  by  the  sweet  spirits  of  niter. 

Efforts  to  acidify  the  urine  are  indicated  when  the  calculus  hapi>ens  to  be 
composed  of  phosphates  or  of  calcium  oxalate.  This  is  more  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment than  when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  acidity.  Saccharin  in 
2-  or  3-grain  (0.13-0.2),  and  benzoic  and  boric  acids  in  5-  to  15-grain  (0.3-1.0) 
doses,  in  capsules,  seem  to  be  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  is  claimed  for 
calcium  carbonate,  again,  that  it  diminishes  the  phosphates  without  making 
the  urine  alkaline. 

The  question  of  surgical  interference  must  be  decided  in  not  a  few  cases; 
thus,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  in  protracted  and  obstinate  cases  of  calculous 
renal  disorder,  with  persistent  local  pain,  a  gradually  decreasing  capacity  for 
work,  and  evidences  of  severe  pyelitis,  pyelonephritis,  or,  worse,  of  perinephric 
abscess,  the  surgeon  must  operate.  In  the  simplest  cases  a  nephrotomy  or 
nephrolithotomy  may  be  performed  and  the  stone  removed.  Where  the 
renal  structure  is  much  damaged  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  a  nephrectomy. 
To  avoid  the  increased  perils  of  the  latter  operation,  however,  it  were  better 
that  a  nephrotomy  were  done  as  early  as  consistent  with  the  diagnosis  of  incar- 
cerated pelvic  stone  and  the  condition  of  the  patient. 


ACUTE  NEPHRITIS 

(Acute  Bright*8  Disease;  Acute  Diffuse  Nephritis;  Acute  Parenchymatous  Nephritis;  Exu- 
dative, Catarrhal^  Tubals  Desquamative^  and  Glomerulonephritis  of  Acute  Course) 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  more  or  less  diffuse 
in  nature.  It  may  be  either  of  a  mild,  severe,  or  grave  character.  Delafield 
describes  three  varieties  of  acute  renal  inflammation  under  the  common  syn- 
onym of  acute  Bright's  disease,  as  follows:  (1)  acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
(2)  acute  exudative  nephritis,  and  (3)  aciUc  productive  nephritis.  At  present 
writing  the  three  forms  following  are  recognized  by  many  writers:  (a)  Acute 
tubular;  (6)  acute  glomerular,  and  (c)  acute  diffuse  nephritis.  The  last-named 
variety  manifests  the  symptoms  of  the  first  two.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible 
to  recognize  clinically  either  acute  tubular  or  acute  glomerular  nephritis  in 
many  instances,  but  I  shall  incidentally  give  a  brief  description  of  the  morbid 
changes  and  clinical  features  which  they  present. 

F^tholo^y. — From  the  very  mild  to  the  gravest  cases  of  nephritis  there  is 
an  intermediate  series  of  continuously  more  marked  pathologic  changes  in  the 
renal  tissues.  These  depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  poisonous  material 
circulating  in  the  kidneys  and  eliminated  by  them. 
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In  the  mildest  cases  the  macroscopic  appearances  of  the  kidneys  may  jwesent 
nothing  distinctly  abnormal.  As  a  nile,  however,  the  organs  are  slightly  en- 
larged, swollen,  and  somewhat  softened.  These  conditions  are  more  evident 
when  the  interstitial  exudation  is  abundant  and  when  inflammatoiy  edema 
is  evident.  The  kidneys  may  be  reddened  and  congested  and  appear  bloody 
on  section,  or  they  may  be  pale  and  mottled.  In  examples  of  the  former, 
hemorrhages  may  be  formed  beneath  the  capsule  (acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis), 
though  it  is  more  common  to  see  red  patches  of  h^-peremia  alternating  with 
opaque,  whitish  p>ortions  on  both  the  outer  and  cut  surfaces  of  the  kidneys. 
The  cortex  especially  is  swollen,  turbid,  and  pale,  or  slightly  congested  in  die 
mildest  cases,  and  is  deeply  mottled  (red  and  pale  glomeruli)  or  h>7>eremic  in 
severe  instances.  The  pyramids  usually  show  an  intense  redness.  The  sur- 
faces are  smooth  and  the  capsule  non-adherent. 

Microscopically,  in  mild  cases  there  is  simply  a  cloudy  swelling  or  a  granular 
(parenchymatous)  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  malpighian  tufts, 
Bowman's  capsule,  and  of  the  cortical  uriniferous  tubules  {acute  tubular 
nephritis).  These  changes  may  be  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  glomeruli, 
as  in  some  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  hence  the  term  glomerulonephritis  (acute 
glomerular  nephritis).  The  cells  are  swollen,  opaque,  and  irregular  in  shape, 
while  the  cell  contents  are  granular  (albuminoid  or  fatty).  A  further  advance 
in  the  process  is  seen  in  cellular  coagulation  necrosis  or  disintegration,  desqua- 
mation of  the  cells,  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  masses  of  them  in  the  tubules. 
Acute  degenerative  changes  are  frequently  foimd  in  the  acute  infectious  diseases 
or  when  inorganic  poisons  have  been  introduced  into  the  body.  In  phosphorus- 
poisoning  actual  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  may  be  found.  A  rapid 
necrosis  of  cells  is  also  met  with  in  severe  cases. 

True  acute  nephritis  is  not  only  characterized  by  changes  of  the  renal 
epithelium  (the  parenchyma),  described  above,  but  the  inflammatory  exudate 
(serum,  leukocytes,  and  erythrocytes)  is  found  between  the  tubules.  The 
kidneys  show  different  stages  of  the  process  in  different  portions.  In  some 
places  there  is  only  a  slight  cellular  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  tissues; 
in  others,  besides  the  desquamation  of  necrotic  epithelial  cells  and  the  presence 
of  hyaline  casts  in  the  tubules,  the  interstitial  tissue  is  swollen  by  the  coagulateii 
serofibrinous  exudate,  abundant  leukocytes,  and  some  reel  blood-corpuscles. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  inflammatory  exudate  collects  also  in  the  malpighian 
bodies  and  tubules.  The  epithelium  lining  the  latter,  especially  the  a^nvoluted 
portion,  is  often  flattened,  and  the  tubules  themselves  may  be  dilated  and 
choked  with  degenerated  cells  or,  more  frequently  in  the  straight  tubules,  with 
hyaline  casts.  The  white  blood-cells  that  are  found  infiltrating  the  stroma  of 
the  kidney  are  not  usually  ecjually  diffused,  but  are  collected  in  foci  in  the 
cortex. 

In  most  cases  of  diffuse  exudative  nephritis  new  epithelium  appears,  and  a 
restoration  of  the  glomerular  function  takes  place.  In  the  produrtirr  rariity 
of  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  however,  according  to  Delafield,  the  lesions — consist- 
ing of  a  cellular  growth  in  the  capsules  and  of  connective  tissue  around  thickened 
arteries — are  more  permanent  in  character  from  the  first,  and  hence  the  in- 
creased gravity  of  the  disease.  In  the  more  intensely  acute  cases  the  new 
tissue  l)(»tween  the  tubules  is  largely  cellular;  in  those  of  a  subacute  type  it  Ls 
relatively  dense  and  fibrous. 

Anasarca  and  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  dropsy  are  also  found 
in  those  (lying  of  acute  Bright 's  disease.  Complicating  conditions  (lobar 
pneumonia,  meningitis)  are  sometimes  seen  postmoricm. 

Etiology. — Acute  nephritis  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life,  though  it  morv 
often  makes  its  appearance  before  than  after  middle  life.     Males  are  more 
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susceptible  than  females,  and  particularly  when  engaged  in  occupations  re- 
quiring exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  The  habitual  use  of  alcoholics  is  generally 
a  predisposing  cause  of  acute  Bright's  disease. 

The  principal  exciting  causes  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis  are  the  following: 
(1)  Those  acting  on  the  skin,  as  cold  and  dampness,  extensive  bums,  and  chronic 
skin  diseases.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  whether  the  influence 
of  alcoholic  intemperance  predominates  or  the  exposure  incident  to  it.  Thus, 
acute  intoxication  from  beer-drinking  itself  may  cause  an  attack  of  acute 
nephritis.  The  disease  may  also  be  attributed,  at  times,  to  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  irrespective  of  alcoholic  indulgence.  It  may  be  presumed  with  reason 
that  in  such  cases  there  is  some  inherent  or  acquired  weakness  or  a  susceptibility 
of  the  kidneys,  rendering  them  the  weak  links  in  the  visceral  or  systemic  chain. 
Watson^  states  that  cold  is  a  factor  producing  not  acute  nephritis,  but  the  onset 
of  acute  symptoms  in  an  already  existing  chronic  nephritis. 

(2)  Infectious  Diseases, — These  embrace  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
though  in  the  majorityof  cases  scarlet  fever  is  the  primary  affection.  Nephritb 
may  supervene  during  the  height  of  scarlatina,  but  more  often  it  occurs  in  tjie 
second  or  third  week  of  convalescence.  Other  infectious  fevers  may  also  cause 
acute  nephritis  (small-p>ox,  typhus,  typhoid,  relapsing  fever,  epidemic  influenza, 
tonsillitb,  septic  sore  throat,  cholera,  diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  measles, 
chicken-pox,  erysipelas,  septicopyemia,  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  dysentery,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  tuberculosis:  syphilis 
and  malaria  are  rare  causes).  Acute  infectious  nephritis  may  also  occur  as 
a  primary  disorder,  and  the  brunt  of  the  affection  may  fall  either  upon  the 
kidney  rather  than  upK)n  any  other  part,  or  upK)n  the  organism  as  a  whole,  as 
in  the  fevers. 

(3)  Chemical  Toxic  Agents, — Among  the  principal  irritants  of  this  class 
are  turpentine,  cantharides,  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids,  iodoform,  the  mineral 
acids,  potassium  chlorate,  and  such  inorganic  poisons  as  phosphorus,  lead, 
arsenic,  and  mercury.  The  excessive  ingestion  of  highly  acid,  spiced,  or 
adulterated  foods  (as  from  salicylic  acid  and  lead  chromate)  may  in  certain 
individuals  cause  acute  renal  inflammation.  White  found  lead  in  all  of  5 
specimens  from  trench  nephritis;  he  suggests  the  p>ossibility  of  the  metal  being 
derived  from  canned  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  most  British  observers  ascribe 
it  to  a  specific  infection — * 'epidemic  infectious  nephritis."  Ether  anesthesia 
may  induce  acute  diffuse  nephritis. 

(4)  Pregnancy. — Here  the  nephritis  {gravidarum)  comes  on  in  primiparee, 
usually  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy.  It  may  be  caused  by  renal  en- 
gorgement due  to  mechanical  pressure,  as  well  as  to  nutritive  disturbances  in 
the  kidney,  owing  to  the  altered  blood  condition,  or  to  certain  toxic  products 
of  metalx)lism. 

(5)  Latent  and  insidious  chronic  nephritis  may  be  the  cause  of  an  onset 
of  a  manifest  acute  nephritis. 

(6)  Finally,  traumatism  to  the  kidney  may  cause  acute  nephritis,  when  the 
urine  may  contain  hematoidin  crystals. 

Symptoms* — ^The  onset  varies  with  the  cause  of  the  nephritis,  though 
generally  it  is  rather  sudden.  Chilliness,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  back, 
and,  within  twenty-four  hours,  dropsy,  are  seen  in  some  cases.  Children 
may  be  seized  with  convulsions  (uremic),  and  adults  are  not  less  liable  to  them 
in  severe  attacks.  Fever  may  be  present,  although  it  is  neither  constant  nor 
high.  The  characteristic  symptom  is  the  early  appearance  of  edematous  puf- 
finess  of  the  eyelids  and  face,  with  pallor  of  the  skin.  Soon  (and  sometimes 
at  first,  even)  a  swelling  is  noticed  about  the  ankles  and  legs,  and  in  marked 
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cases  the  whole  body  becomes  dropsical,  so  that  pitting  on  pressure  may  be 
observed  pretty  much  all  over  the  bodily  surface.  In  such  instances  the  scro- 
tum and  penis  or  the  labia  may  become  enormously  distended,  the  skin  having 
almost  a  translucent  api>earance. 

Local  symptoms,  as  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lumbar  region,  are  often 
wanting  and  are  never  marked.  There  may  be  a  desire  to  micturate  often, 
accompanied  by  slight  burning  and  vesical  tenesmus,  due  to  the  concentrated 
urine.  In  very  severe  dropsy  the  tense,  dry  skin,  as  of  the  limbs,  may  be 
sensitive  or  even  painful  to  the  pressing  finger.  Movements  of  the  body  are 
often  difficult,  painful,  and  dbtressing  in  marked  anasarca.  Intense  headache 
and  backache  may  precede  the  onset  of  uremia.  In  mild  cases  the  renal  condi- 
tion may  be  overlooked  imless  a  urinary  examination  is  made.  The  character- 
istics of  the  urine  in  acute  nephritis  are  all  important.  The  total  quantity 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  diminished,  and  may  be  very  scanty,  sometimes 
amounting  to  not  more  than  from  5  to  25  ounces  (150-750  c.c).  Suppression 
occurs  in  some  cases  of  toxic  origin,  when  an  acute  degeneration  or  necrosis 
of  the  renal  epithelium  takes  place,  and  in  the  most  severe  exudative  inflam- 
mations. The  specific  gravity  is  increased  to  1025  or  more  early  in  the  case; 
later  it  may  be  as  low  as  1010  or  1015.  The  color  is  darker  than  nonnally,  and 
is  usually  smoky  red  or  reddish  brown,  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  pwssed. 
If  the  morphologic  constituents  are  present  in  great  quantity,  a  more  or  less 
abundant  flocculent  sediment  appears  on  standing. 

Microscopically,  some  red  blood-corpuscles  and  renal  epithelium  are 
found  along  with  the  characteristic  blood,  epithelial,  and  grantUar  tube^casts 
(Fig.  56).  Typical  casts  may  rarely  be  foimd  without  the  presence  of  albu- 
min. Chemically  the  urine  is  acid,  and  on  boiling  a  thick,  curdy  precipitate 
of  albumin  forms.  The  percentage  of  the  latter  by  Esbach's  method  \*arie3 
from  1  to  1.5  per  cent.  The  urea  and  gross  solids  are  diminished.  The  molec- 
ular concentration  or  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  is  usually  reduced  (hy- 
posthenuria), so  that  the  freezing-point  (cryoscopy)  is  1°  or  less  than  l°r. 
(instead  of  the  normal  1.3°  to  2.3°  C.)  below  that  of  distilled  water  (0''  (  .) 
(A.  O.  J.  Kelly). 

Other  symptoms  may  develop  during  the  course  of  acute  Bright 's  dist^asi'. 
If  grrnt  general  edema  is  present,  physical  signs  of  hydrothorax,  ascites,  an«l 
hydropericardium  may  be  elicited.  The  first-mentioned  condition  is  hilatenil 
and  causes  dyspnea;  the  second  increases  the  dyspnea  by  pressing;  the  dia- 
phragm upward;  and  the  last  impairs  the  heart's  action.  Strumpt»ll  descrilx^s 
a  form  of  pneumonia — a  ''stiff  inflammatory  edema" — midway  Ix^twet^n  lol>ar 
pneumonia  and  bronchopneumonia,  that  sometimes  develops  in  severe  ca>*s 
of  acute  nephritis.  Edema  of  the  conjunctiva-,  soft  palate,  and  larynx  may  als) 
occur.  Recently  Lapinsky  reported  a  fatal  case  of  acute  parenchymatous 
nephritis  in  which  severe   bilateral  sciatic  neuritis  was  associatecl. 

The  pidae  is  often  hard  and  tense,  and,  though  slow  at  first,  it  may  become 
accelerated  later.     Cardiac  hN'pertrophy  of  a  slight  degree  may  In-  dett^-ttni. 


rhages  are  sometimes  seen  as  a  result  of  uremic  convulsions  that  may  not 
have  been  witnessed.  A  very  constant  symptom  is  the  dry,  anemic  skin. 
Uremic  manifesiationa  may  ensue  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disea.<e. 
They  appear  early  in  the  most  severe  cases,  with  intense  headache  and  backache. 
vomiting,  and  convulsions. 

The  clinical  course  in  other  cases  differs  somewhat  from  the  above,  which 
may   be  considered   as   the  common   form   resulting  from   exposure.     Acute 
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nephritis  occurring  as  a  complication  of  the  infectious  fevers,  except  scarlatina, 
may  be  characterized  by  the  very  slight  degree,  or  even  by  the  absence,  of 
dropsy.  Albuminuria,  hematuria,  anemia,  and  uremia  supervene  in  the  graver 
affections;  this  is  the  acute  tubular  nephritis.  In  scarlatinal  nephritis  we  have 
an  illustration  of  acute  glomerular  nephritis;  anasarca  is  common,  and  slight 
edema  at  least  is  quite  constant,  while  the  blood-pressure  is  decidedly  elevated. 
During  the  period  of  convalescence  tube-casts  (granular  or  fatty  granular) 
may  be  found  in  the  urine  (Fig.  57).  In  mild  affections  simply  a  little  albumin 
and  a  few  hyaline  casts  reveal  the  parenchymatous  degeneration.  In  cases  of 
degenerative  nephritis  due  to  mineral  pK)isoning  the  subsidence  of  the  acute 
toxic  symptoms  may  be  followed  by  the  typhoid  condition.  The  nephritis  of 
pregnancy  is  usually  gradual  in  its  onset,  and  the  albumin  increases  from  month 
to  month.  Some  hyaline  or  faintly  granular  casts  are  found  (Fig.  59),  and 
erythrocytes  rarely  appear  in  the  urine.  Danger  of  eclampsia  is  constant  until 
the  albuminuria  has  subsided. 

Acute  productive  nephritis  (Delafield),  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  patches  or  wedges  of  iBbrous  tissue,  is  characterized  by  higher 
fever,  by  cereT^ral  and  circulatory  disturbances  of  a  typhoid  nature,  and  by 
anemia,  dropsy,  and  a  highly  albuminous  urine,  even  though  blood  may  be 
absent  and  casts  may  be  few.  The  dropsy  is  most  apparent  in  the  legs.  Dysp- 
nea, vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  a  progressive  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
ensue  until  convulsions  or  coma,  sometimes  preceded  by  acute  maniacal 
excitement,  end  in  death.  Milder  cases,  lasting  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
apparently  get  well,  albumin  and  casts  i)ersisting,  however,  until,  after  an 
interval  of  weeks  or  months,  another  and  similar  attack  occurs.  In  short, 
the  first  acute  attack  is  liable  to  chronic  repetition  until  a  fatal  one  takes 
place. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  condition  cannot  be  overlooked  when  the  urine  is  care- 
fully examined  both  chemically  and  microscopically.  The  dreaded  eclampsia 
gravidarum  can,  however,  be  recognized  only  by  repjeated  urinary  examination, 
especially  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy.  Acute  Bright's  disease  should 
be  suspected,  and  the  urine  examined  in  every  case  showing  pallor  of  the  skin 
and  puffy  eyelids,  whether  general  prostration  of  the  health  is  apparent  or  not. 
The  characteristic  symptoms  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis  are  the  following: 
headache,  restlessness,  muscular  twitching,  dyspnea,  nausea  and  vomiting,  a 
tense  pulse,  moderate  fever,  dropsy,  and  anemia.  Tube-casts  and  albuminuria 
are  almost  constant  except  in  rare  instances  of  puerperal  eclampsia  (J.  Hirst). 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  slight  albuminuria  occurring  in  the  course  of 
pregnancy  or  during  any  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  wiihovt  casts,  is  not  a  true 
nephritis,  although  a  more  or  less  remote  consequence  of  the  gradual  degenera- 
tion of  the  renal  epithelium  associated  with  the  febrile  albuminuria.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  presence  of  albumin  and  hyaline  and  cell-casts,  however,  a  dimin- 
ished quantity  of  sooty  looking  urine  and  the  discovery  of  red  and  white 
blood-corpuscles  will  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  The  history  of  the  case  and 
the  causal  factors  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  particular  subvariety  is  sometimes  possible.  Thus 
acute  tubular  nephritis  commonly  results  from  an  intoxication,  or  more  rarely 
from  a  severe  infection  or  chilling.  The  urine  is  scanty,  turbid,  and  often 
reddish  brown  in  appearance,  and  the  sediment  is  composed  largely  of  renal 
epithelium  and  tube-casts.  Edema  is  absent.  The  effects  of  the  toxic  agent 
on  other  viscera  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  jaundice,  myocardial  weakness, 
and  the  like.  In  acute  glomerular  nephritis  the  urine  is  scanty,  the  amount 
of  albumin  large,  but  few  if  any  tube-casts  and  renal  cells  are  found.  General 
edema  is  commonly  present. 
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Trench  nephritis  begins  with  the  occurrence  of  edema  and  the  presence  of 
dyspnea.  The  peculiarities  of  this  subvariety  have  been  epitomized  by  Sir 
John  Rose  Bradford^  as  ''rapid  subsidence  of  well-marked  renal  dr^»>'; 
frequent  presence  of  bronchitis  and  dyspnea;  severity  and  suddenness  of  onset 
of  uremic  manifestations,  such  as  epileptiform  seizures;  rarity  of  occurrencf 
of  inflammatory  complications,  and  an  extraordinarily  low  mortality." 

Prognosis. — ^The  duration  of  ordinary  exudative  or  tubal  nephritis  fol- 
lowing exposure  to  cold  and  wet  varies  from  a  few  days  to  three,  four,  or  six 
weeks.  The  albuminuria  steadily  decreases,  and  with  the  casts  finally  disap- 
pears, while  the  daily  quantity  of  urine  increases,  as  does  the  excretion  of  urea. 
The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  primary  disease  or  causative  condition, 
and  also  upon  the  intensity  and  character  of  the  renal  inflammation.  Scar- 
latinal nephritis  is  less  likely  to  be  recovered  from  than  nephritis  due  to  exposure 
to  cold  after  alcoholic  excesses.  The  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration  that 
accompanies  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  infectious  fevers,  as  well  as 
pregnancy,  is  usually  a  mild  affection  and  recovery  takes  place  easily.  But  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  in  severe  phosphorus-  or 
mercurial  poisoning  death  may  occur  from  the  intense  and  wide-spread  necrosb 
of  renal  epithelium.  In  favorable  cases  of  ordinary  exudative  nephritis  the 
dropsy  and  albuminuria  gradually  diminish,  while  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the 
quantity  of  urine  and  urea  increase,  so  that  in  the  course  of  from  three  to  four 
or  six  weeks  recovery  is  established.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  dropsy 
the  albumin  may  persist  for  some  time,  and  then  slowly  disappear;  but  rarely, 
in  unfavorable  cases,  even  when  dropsy  has  disapi>eared,  albuminuria  may 
continue  and  the  affection  become  a  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Serious  and  often  dangerous  symptoms  of  acute  nephritis  are:  severe 
general  edema,  dropsical  effusions  into  the  serous  sacs  (as  hydrotborax), 
uremia  (especially  when  beginning  with  cerebral  manifestations,  as  coma 
or  convulsions),  and  finally  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  as  pleuritis, 
pneumonitis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  meningitis.  In  the  absence  of  uremia 
recovery  in  cases  of  marked  general  dropsy  is  quite  common.  Suppression  of 
urine,  however,  lastinj^  more  than  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  is  usually 
a  fatal  symptom.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  also  in  cases  in  which  {\w 
nephritis  has  a  productive  character.  Life  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  pnv 
longed  for  several  years. 

The  various  functional  tests,  according  to  Rowntree,  are  of  little  prognostic 
value  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  marked  changes  in  this  re^pett 
occur.  Such  tests  should  he  frequently  repeated  to  get  much  information 
from  them.  An  absence  of  phthalein  for  several  days  and  a  high  I)lo<xl  ima 
concentration  are  grave  prognostic  findings. 

Treatment. — I  shall  not  include  here  the  management  of  the  priniar> 
affection  of  which  the  nephritis  may  be  either  a  complication  or  constat} uencv. 
Bland  foo(h  only  should  he  allowed  in  the  acute  stage.  Proteins  should  U^ 
limited.  For  this  reason  von  Xoorden  gives  thin  gruels,  fruit  juices,  and  >ug*ar>. 
withholding  milk  for  a  week  or  two  until  the  more  acute  symptoms  havr 
subsided.  Salt  is  interdicted  and  water  or  fluids  should  l)e  taken  moderatrlv. 
as  they  entail  more  work  on  the  kidney,  particularly  if  edema  is  pre-^nt. 
(iradually  the  diet  may  he  increased  by  adding  milk,  a  quart  in  the  twenty-fuur 
hours,  junket,  custard,  vegetable  purees,  crackers,  cocoa,  and  so  on.  Waier 
can  he  given  in  increasing  quantities  when  the  urine  is  being  freely  passeil. 
Fischer  gives  alkaline  solutions  (sodium  chlorid,  14  gm.;  sodium  carUniate. 
1')  gm.;  aqua  dest.,  1000  c.c.)  by  mouth,  by  rectum,  or,  in  severe  cases,  intra- 
venously, on  the  supposition  that  the  nephritis  is  a  manifestation  of  acidosis. 

*  Jour.  Armr.  Mid.  Asaoc,  June  24,  1916,  p.  2070. 
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Since  the  renal  function  is  diminished  by  the  congestion  ^d  inflammation, 
the  first  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  relieve  these  conditions  and  thus  restore 
the  excretory  function.  The  single  or  combined  use  of  diaphoretics  and  ca- 
thartics is  practised,  therefore,  not  that  the  skin  and  bowels  should  be  made  to 
perform  the  work  normally  done  by  the  kidneys,  but  in  order  to  restore  the 
functional  equilibrium  by  the  antiphlogistic  effect  produced. 

Absolute  rest  in  a  warm  bed  and  in  a  warm  room  is  of  primary  impK)rtance. 
Woolen  underwear  and  blankets  should  be  provided,  so  as  to  promote  a  con- 
stant free  action  of  the  sweat-glands.  These  hygienic  measures  should  be 
carried  out  both  in  the  mild  and  in  the  severer  cases. 

Local  bloodletting,  as  by  leeches  or  cupping  over  the  loins,  I  seldom  employ; 
in  rare  cases,  however,  when  much  pain  is  complained  of,  it  may  be  useful, 
although  hot  fomentations  may  be  more  so.  Diminution  of  the  edema  and 
the  elimination  of  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents  that  may  be  retained 
in  acute  nephritis  are  best  obtained  by  exciting  a  profuse  perspiration.  The 
hot-air  or  hot-water  bath  and  the  hot  wet-pack  may  be  used  to  accomplish 
these  results,  and  in  most  cases  the  last-named  method  suffices.  It  is  easily 
applied  by  wringing  a  blanket  out  of  hot  water,  wrapping  the  patient  in  it,  and 
then  with  a  dry  blanket,  and  finally  a  rubber-cloth  cover,  surrounding  all. 
This  furnishes  a  steam-bath  in  which  the  patient  may  remain  until  copious 
sweating  has  lasted  an  hour  or  so,  according  to  the  condition.  Children  suffer- 
ing from  scarlatinal  nephrtis  may  be  treated  thus,  or  quite  readily  also  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  minutes;  the  skin  should 
then  be  lightly  dried,  and  the  child  wrapped  in  warm  sheets  or  blankets  and 
warmly  covered  in  bed.  Hot  vapor  or  air  my  be  generated  alongside  the  bed, 
and  transferred  under  the  raised  or  cradled  bed-clothes  by  means  of  a  tin  funnel 
and  pil>e.  The  sweating  will  be  aided  by  the  drinking  of  hot  lemonade  or 
soda-water  or  of  water  containing  spirit  of  mindererus.  Should  the  skin  fail 
to  respond  to  these  measures,  as  in  uremia,  perspiration  may  be  started  by  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  pilocarpin  (gr.  J  to  J — 0.008-0.0108),  after  which  it 
will  continue  to  pK)ur  out  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  heart  and  pulse 
should  be  watched  after  the  injection  of  pilocarpin,  as  serious  collapse  sometimes 
attends  its  use.  The  sweatings  should  be  repeated  until  the  dropsy  disappears 
and  as  often  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  sweat-baths  are  not  due  to  the  removal  of  nitrogen  through  the  skin,  but 
rather  of  sodium  chlorid.  A  useful  adjunct  to  the  above  is  the  administration 
of  hydragogues,  as  the  saline  cathartics,  elaterium,  and  compound  jalap  powder. 
Elaterium  extract  (gr.  J  to  \ — 0.0108-0.0162)  is  prompt  in  action,  and  mag- 
nesium or  sodium  sulphate  (3j — 4.0),  given  in  hot  concentrated  solution  every 
hour,  or  a  calomel  purge,  may  be  recommended.  It  may  be  necessary  to  aid 
in  relieving  the  tension  and  distress  of  extreme  edema  by  multiple  punctures  or 
by  the  use  of  a  small  trocar  and  canula,  with  a  drainage-tube  (Southey)  at- 
tached to  the  latter  after  the  trocar  is  withdrawn.  Aspiration  must  be  per- 
formed if  either  hydrothorax,  hydropericardium,  or  ascites  assumes  serious 
proportions. 

Uremic  convulsions  that  do  not  soon  yield  to  prompt  diaphoresis  and 
catharsis  should  be  treated  by  venesection.  As  much  as  1  or  2  pints  (0.5-1  liter) 
of  blood  may  be  withdrawn  and  life  saved  thereby.  Sometimes  chloroform 
inhalations  are  needed  to  subdue  the  very  violent  convulsive  seizures,  as  in 
eclampsia.  Their  return  may  be  prevented  by  rectal  injections  of  potassium 
bromid  and  chloral,  consisting  of  1  dram  (4.0)  of  the  former  and  }  dram  (2.0) 
of  the  latter.  Contraction  of  the  arteries  with  increased  tension  and  beginning 
muscular  twitchings  calls  for  the  use  of  nitroglycerin,  chloral  hydrate,  or,  pos- 
sibly, morphin. 
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Diuretics  other  than  the  simple  diluent  drinks  mentioned  have  very  little 
use  in  the  therapy  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  at  least  early  in  the  disease. 
Later,  as'  adjuvants  to  the  diuretic  properties  of  water,  for  two  or  three  da\-s  it 
a  time,  pK)tassium  bitartrate  or  acetate,  sodium  benzoate,  theocin  gr.  iij  (0^), 
caffein  citrate  gr.  v  to  x  (0.3-0.6),  theobromin-sodium-salicylate  gr.  x  to  xv 
(0.6-1.0),  and  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  digipuratum,  gr.  iss  (0.1)»  or  stroj^un- 
thin,  if  there  is  cardiac  insufficiency,  may  be  given,  well  diluted.  Silvestri' 
states  that  epinephrin  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  acute  nephritis^  especially  io 
children. 

During  convalescence  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  patient  does  not 
catch  cold.  The  diet  must  not  be  increased  to  solids  too  suddenly  nor  too 
rapidly,  and  particulariy  in  the  matter  of  meats.  Light  water>'  v^^tabies 
and  fruits  may  be  gradually  added  to  the  diet-list,  although  milk  shouM  be 
mainly  used.  Ferruginous  tonics  are  indicated  for  the  anemia,  and  Basham*s 
mixture  is  an  admirable  preparation  at  this  stage. 

A  change  of  locality  to  a  warmer,  drier,  and  more  equable  climate,  and 
careful  habits  of  dress,  diet,  and  exercise  are  necessary  in  cases  of  recover}* 
from  the  very  serious  forms  of  nephritis  in  which  the  renal  i>arenchynia  is  shown 
to  have  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  persistence  of  slight  albuminuria 
at  intervab. 


CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS  (EXUDATIVE) 

(Chronic  BrighCa  Disease;  Chronic  Parenchymatous  Nephritis;  Chronic  D^use  Sepkrilu 
wUh  Exudation;  Chronic  Tubal  and  Chronic  Desquamative  Nephritis;  Chronic  GhmtT' 
ulonephritis;  Large  White  Kidney;  Secondary  or  Fatty  and  Contracted  Kidney) 

Definition. — A  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  attended  widi 
epithelial  degeneration,  exudation  from  the  blood-vesseb,  and   permanent 

connective-tissue  chanfjes  in  the  stroma.  According  to  Delafield,  this  is  the 
chronic  productive  {or  diffiusc)  nephritis  ivith  exudation — one  of  two  varieties  of 
chronic  Bright *s  disease. 

Pathology. — Although  there  are  several  types  of  pathologic  kidney  in 
this  disease,  the  anatomic  differences  depend  upon  the  causation  and  durarion 
of  the  nephritis. 

The  first  type  of  kidney  to  he  mentioned  is  the  large  white  kidney  (without 
waxy  degeneration).  It  is  either  enlarged  or  normal  in  size,  and  pale  or  yellow- 
isli  in  color.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  capsule  is  easily  strippe<l  off. 
On  section  the  cortex  is  broader  than  normally,  yellowish  white  throughmit. 
or  it  may  present  opa(iue  yellowish  or  whitish  areas  with  mottlinp<  of  nii. 
The  pyramids  are  congested  in  some  cases.  Microscopically,  the  renal  epithr- 
hum  is  swollen,  hyaline,  granular  or  fatty,  and  more  or  less  disinteprat^ni  ..r 
flattened;  the  glomeruli  are  enlarged  from  the  growth  of  the  capsule-ctdls  and  of 
the  cells  covering  the  capillaries,  and  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  connective- 
tissue  thickening  of  the  capsule,  the  tuft  of  capillaries  is  found  to  he  atn>phitti. 
The  interstitial  tissue  shows  some  thickening  of  the  arterial  walls  and  a  nicKleratf 
growth  of  connective  tissue  in  patches  around  the  glomeruli  and  tubules;  the 
latter  contain  hyaline  and  granular  casts. 

The  small  white  kidney,  or  secondary  contracted  kidney,  in  most  instancv- 
is  probably  a  later  stage  of  the  preceding,  in  which  the  degeneration  of  epitht- 
lium  is  more  advanced  and  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  and  resultant  ciea- 
tricial  contraction  are  prominent  features.  The  surface  is  slightly  granulateti. 
and  the  capsule  is  proportionally  adherent.  While  this  kidney  is  u>ualb 
^  Gaz.  dt.  Ospedali  e  del.  ClinichCf  Milan,  September  1,  1915. 
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grayish  or  yellowish  in  color  {jpale,  granular  kidney),  there  may  be  some  mottling 
due  to  red  spots.  The  consistence  is  firm  and  the  cut  surface  shows  yellowish- 
white  foci  of  the  fatty  degenerated  epithelium  in  the  narrowed  cortex,  ''small, 
granular,  fatty  kidney."  Under  the  microscope  we  find  extensive  degenera- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli  and  convoluted 
tubules,  with  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue.    Waxy  degeneration  may  be  associated. 

Another  variety  is  the  large  red  or  variegated  kidney  of  chronic  hemorrhagic 
nephritis.  The  organs  are  usually  enlarged,  swollen,  red,  and  congested  look- 
ing or  mottled,  and  frequently  "bumpy"  or  slightly  bossellated.  The  capsule 
is  slightly  adherent  to  the  depressions  between  the  bosses.  Red  spots,  due  to 
small  hemorrhages,  may  be  noticed.  The  section  shows  also  congested  por- 
tions and  gray  or  yellow  spots  corresponding  to  the  anemic  and  fatty  degen- 
erated portions.  Small  cortical  hemorrhagic  areas  or  striations,  brownish-red 
in  color,  are  distinctive  of  the  kidney.  The  microscopic  app>earances  are  those 
of  the  large  white  kidney  plus  those  of  acute  nephritis.  Or,  there  may  be  in- 
flammatory edema  and  cellular  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  tissue,  and  dilated 
tufts  of  capillaries  with  surrounding  cellular  hyperplasia. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  may  follow  either  the  acute  diffuse  nephritis, 
as  of  scarlet  fever  or  pregnancy,  or  simple  chronic  congestion  and  chronic 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Watson  believes  that  acute  nephritis  is  not  a 
common  disease,  is  usually  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  some  infection  and  that 
the  majority  recover  completely.  More  often  chronic  parench^inatous 
nephritis  arises  insidiously,  in  a  subacute  manner  and  without  any  previous 
acute  manifestation.  Males  are  more  frequently  subjects  than  females. 
Children  affected  with  the  disease  have  usually  had  scarlatinal  nephritis. 
Young  adults  are  more  commonly  affected,  however,  with  the  usual  variety, 
developing  subacutely.  Drinkers  of  beer  and  other  malt  and  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cants seem  to  be  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  toxic 
or  infectious  agency,  acting  slowly  and  persistently,  may  in  the  insidious  cases 
be  the  cause  of  the  nephritis,  although  manifestations  elsewhere  may  be 
absent.  I  have  observed  it  in  certain  individulas  living  in  malarial  regions. 
Persons  working  under  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  those  living  in  humid 
and  low,  marshy  localities  are  more  liable  than  those  who  are  better  protected 
from  climatic  vicissitudes.  Tuberculosis,  syphilis  (8  out  of  84  cases-— Stengel 
and  Austin),  and  chronic  suppuration  may  give  rise  to  the  "parenchymatous" 
form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  it  is  usually  combined  with  amyloid 
disease. 

Symptoms. — ^There  may  be  a  persistence,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  s>Tnp- 
toms  of  an  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis,  particularly  the  anemia,  dropsy, 
and  the  albuminuria,  until  the  affection  becomes  chronic.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  disease  develops  slowly  and  gradually,  in  a  suharute  manner,  though 
the  earlier  symptoms  seldom  indicate  any  renal  derangement.  There  may  be 
simply  a  general  impairment  of  health  and  strength,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
and  attacks  of  indigestion,  headache,  dulness,  and  perhaps  some  pallor.  Soon 
there  is  pufliness  of  the  eyelids  or  swelling  of  the  feet  or  ankles,  or  l)oth,  and 
the  complexion  takes  on  a  blanched  appearance.  The  rdrvia  gradually  ex- 
tends up  the  legs,  and  is  often  worse  as  the  day  grows,  while  on  rising  in  the 
morning  it  may  be  found  to  have  disappeared  during  the  night's  rest  and 
recumbency.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
though  in  the  later  stages  it  may  l)e  nearly  or  quite  normal,  and  even  slightly 
increased  in  long-standing  instances  or  when  absorption  of  the  dropsy  is  taking 
place.  Sup>eradded  acute  nephritis  may  cause  a  very  scanty  or  a  suppressed 
secretion  of  urine.    The  specific  gravity  is,  of  course,  increased  in  scanty  urine. 
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and  mce  versd.  Albuminuria  is  often  quite  marked.  The  amount  of  albumin 
may  be  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  urine,  or  from 
1  to  3  per  cent,  by  weight.  The  nitrogen  coefficient,  t.  e.,  the  relation  of  the 
urea  to  the  total  nitrogen,  is  reduced  from  the  normal  (80  to  82)  to  60.  The 
color  of  the  urine  is  turbid,  sometimes  smoky  yellow,  and  urates,  casts,  red  and 
white  blood-cells,  epithelial  cells,  granular  d^ris,  and  fatty  granular  cells  arc 
found  in  the  usually  abundant  sediment.  The  tvhe-caats  are  of  different 
varieties,  but  narrow  or  broad  hyaline,  fatty  granular  (Fig.  60),  and  epithdiil 
casts  are  commonly  observed. 

The  edeina  is  prominent  and  persistent.  It  gradually  extends  all  over  the 
body,  so  that  pitting  can  be  obtained  on  the  limbs,  chest,  abdomen,  and  back. 
The  loose  subcutaneous  tissues,  as  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  eyelids,  are 
particularly  distended.  In  chronic  hemorrhagic  nephritis  only  the  edeina 
may  be  absent  or  very  slight.  The  pasty,  pallid  complexion  and  anasarca  are 
most  characteristic  of  chronic  exudative  nephritis,  especially  with  large  white 
kidney.  The  dropsy  may  be  moderate  and  about  stationary  for  several  months; 
then,  despite  all  treatment,  it  becomes  insidiously  worse,  death  ensuing  b  a 
month  or  two. 

Dropsy  of  the  serous  sacs,  with  its  attendant  distressing  symptoms,  may  be 
present  in  serious  cases,  and  edema  of  the  larynx  and  lungs  may  come  on 
suddenly  and  cause  death.  Dyspnea  may  be  toxic  and  ner\'ous,  as  well  as 
mechanical  or  cardiac  in  origin.  Cardiac  dyspnea,  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's 
action,  as  seen  in  many  cases,  is  usually  worse  on  lying  down.  It  may  be 
provoked  by  vasoconstriction,  and  is  then  a  danger-signal  of  uremia.  Catar- 
rhal bronchitis  may  be  associated  with  cough  and  expectoration. 

There  is  moderate  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  later  dilatation  of  both 
ventricles.  As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  change  in  the  blood-pressure,  at  least 
until  the  latter  stages,  when  the  glomeruli  become  involved,  according  to 
Volhard  and  Fahr. 

Vrcmic  symptoms  are  frequently  manifested,  except  the  convulsions  which 
are  coinrnon  to  chronic  nephritis  without  exudation.  Headache,  vertii:". 
sleeplessness,  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  stupor,  coma,  or  deliriiini 
may  develop  and  precede  a  fatal  termination. 

Album ifiuric  ncumrcthiitis.  as  evidenced  bv  dimness  of  vision  and  fit-Id 
defects,  occurs  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  The  skin  of  the  legs  lHM*oTn<-> 
sui)jcct  to  a  red  eczematous  eruption  in  some  cases  of  great  dropsical  distention. 
In  the  absence  of  complicating  inflammations,  such  as  pericarditis,  endoi^arditi-. 
pneumonitis,  and  ulcerative  colitis,  which  are  rare,  the  temperature  is  practically 
normal. 

The  course  of  chronic  exudative  nephritis  may  either  continue  fn>m 
had  to  worse,  until  death  ends  all  in  a  year  or  two,  or  anemia,  dropsy,  ami 
albuminuria  may  attack  one  who  for  years  previous  has  had  appan^nt  p^^\ 
health,  after  a  first  attack  the  second  proving  fatal  within  a  few  month'* 
Again,  some  patients,  having  a  little  pallor,  urine  of  high  specific  gravity,  with 
albumin,  may  complain  of  nothing  for  years,  until  decided  attacks,  lastini:  f'T 
several  months,  may  occur,  with  intervals  during  which  the  dropsy,  dyspnea, 
etc.,  may  he  ahscMit,  although  some  albuminuria  persists.  The  average  (lura- 
fion  of  the  disease  varies.  The  duration  of  chronic  hemorrhagic  nephritic  rnay 
he  somewhat  longer  (eight  months  to  two  or  three  years)  than  that  of  tht*  lariT^' 
white  kidney  (six  to  (Mghtec^n  months),  but  it  is  shorter  than  the  s(H.x>n<iar> 
(•ontraete<i  kidnev,  which  lasts  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  or  even  five  vear*. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  itself  is  not  difficult,  but  of  the  stage  or  the 
variety  of  kidney  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  correctly  in  some  instamv^- 
The  urinary  examination,  coupled  with  the  symptoms  of  dropsy  and  anemia. 
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is  sufficiently  diagnostic  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  (with  exudation).  The 
fact  that,  as  shown  by  Czyhlarz  and  Donath/  methylene-blue  is  retarded  in 
its  elimination  from  the  kidneys  in  nephritis,  may  have  diagnostic  value  in 
some  cases.  The  phenolsulphonephthalein  output  is  uniformly  low  (Thayer 
and  Snowden). 

In  cases  of  large  white  kidney  the  urine  passed  is,  as  a  rule,  less  in  quantity 
and  is  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  in  the  small,  pale,  and  contracted  kidney. 
Edema  is  usually  greater  in  the  former  also,  while  in  the  latter  cardiovascular 
changes  are  more  marked.  The  transition  of  the  disease  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  stage  may  be  thus  noted.  The  casts  in  the  latter  may  be  narrower  and 
more  darkly  granular  than  in  the  large  white  kidney.  The  existence  of  hemor- 
rhagic kidney  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  alcoholism  and  the  persistent 
presence  of  erythrocytes  and  blood-casts  in  the  urine. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  is  distinguished  from  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
by  the  following  points  of  difference: 


Chbonic  Parenchymatous  Nephritis 

Occurs  in  early  or  middle  life. 

There  is  a  previous  history  of  an  acute 
attack,  of  scarlet  fever,  or  perhaps  of 
acute  alcoholism. 

The  onset  is  gradual  or  markedly  mani- 
fest. 

Dropsv  is  a  constant  symptom. 

Vascular  changes  and  cerebral  sjrmp- 
toms  are  comparatively  uncommon. 

Albuminuric  retinitis  common. 

Marked  albuminuria;  many  tube-casts, 
chiefly  short,  thick,  granular. 

Urine  but  little  increased  in  quantity, 
often  diminished;  specific  gravity  is 
increased  or  slightly  diminished. 

Anemia  occurs  earlier  and  is  marked. 

Uremic  symptoms  are  fuenerally  less  severe 
— amaurosis,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  head- 
ache. 

Runs  a  shorter  course — from  two  to  six 
or  seven  years. 


Chronic  Interstitial  NEPHRms 

Occurs  later  in  life. 

A  previous  history  of  gout,  chronic  lead- 
poisoning,  syphilis,  excessive  eating 
and  drinking  (spirits),  nerve  strain. 

The  onset  is  very  slow,  insidious,  and 
indefinite. 

Dropsy  is  rare. 

Arteriosclerosis,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and 
cerebral  symptoms  are  common. 

Retinal  hemorrhage  and  choking  of  disk. 

Very  slight  albuminuria  and  few  casts, 
chiefly  hyaline  (long,  narrow). 

Urine  of  very  low  specific  gravity  and 
excessive  in  quantity. 

Anemia     slowly     progressive     and     less 

marked. 
Uremic  symptoms  are  generally  severe — 

coma  and  convulsions,  great  dyspnea. 

Has  a  more  chronic  course — seven  to 
thirty  years. 


Prognosis. — ^This  Is  invariably  bad  as  to  cure,  though  life  may  be  prolonged 
in  certain  cases.  In  severe  cases  death  may  take  place  in  from  three  months 
to  a  year,  either  from  uremia,  dropsy,  cardiac  dilatation,  or  complications. 
Cases  of  a  year's  duration  almost  never  recover,  and,  a  fortiori,  those  in  which 
advanced  secondary  contraction  of  the  kidney  may  l>e  inferred  are  incurable, 
and  may  soon  terminate  fatally.  Complete  recoveries  from  the  disease, 
particularly  in  children  that  have  had  scarlet  fever,  may  occur  but  rarely. 
The  prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  daily,  the  ex- 
cretion of  urea  and  total  solids,  and  upon  the  amount  and  persistency  of  the 
albumin,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of  cardiovascular  and  retinal  changes. 
Myers  and  Lough  have  shown  that  an  estimation  of  the  blood  creatinin  is 
of  prognostic  value,  e.  g.,  over  5  mg.  per  1(X)  c.c.  of  blood  having  invariably 
terminated  fatally  in  from  a  few  days  to  two  months,  while  figures  from  3  to 
5  mg.  are  to  Iw  regarded  as  decidedly  unfavorable.  The  phthalein  output 
decreases  steadily  up  to  the  onset  of  uremia,  "and  is  nearly  or  wholly  sup- 
pressed from  a  day  or  two  to  a  month  before  death."     Mosenthal  and  Lewis* 

»  Wien.  klin.  Wochen.y  June  15,  18W. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  September  23,  1916,  p.  933. 
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hold  that  the  phenolsulphonephthalein  excretion  and  Ambard's  ooeffident 
(vide,  p.  935)  are  tests  which  enable  one  to  follow  most  minutely  the  progress 
of  renal  disease.  The  response  to  water  and  the  elimination  of  salt  are  func- 
tional tests  of  particular  value  in  this  type  of  nephritis. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  for  treatment  are  similar  to  those  in  acute 
nephritis.  The  dropsy  and  uremia  must  be  treated  symptomatically,  and  the 
diet  is  of  importance.  Skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk,  or  "zoolak"  with  dried 
bread,  crackers,  and  zwiebadc,  perhaps,  should  be  depended  on  as  much  as 
possible  when  dropsy  is  pronounced.  When  dropsy  is  slight,  more  solid  food, 
meats  sparingly  and  vegetables,  rice  and  other  light  cereals  and  fruits,  and  out- 
of-door  life  should  be  recommended.  Until  recently  not  enough  protein 
food  was  allowed  in  chronic  nephritis,  but  milk  is  still  the  best  article.  The 
reduction  or  complete  absence  of  salt  in  the  diet  has  a  strong  influence  in  reduc- 
ing edema  (Rovighi).  The  output  of  water  and  salt,  however,  should  be 
recorded,  and  the  intake  of  the  latter  restricted  as  indicated.  Foster  and  Da\Ts' 
have  demonstrated  that  where  there  is  no  great  amount  of  edema,  we  must 
allow  considerable  water,  the  while  we  diminish  the  protein  intake,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  solids  and  retained  nitrogen.  A  patient  with  edema  should 
remain  in  bed.  Residence  in  a  warm,  dry  climate  may  aid  in  prolonging 
life.  Woolens  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  severe  exercise  should  be 
forbidden. 

The  infusion  of  digitalis,  strophanthus,  spartein,  or  convallaria  may  be 
needed  in  cardiac  weakness,  or  nitroglycerin  for  contracted  and  tense  arterifs 
with  a  tendency  to  uremic  twitchings.  Unirritating  diuretics,  such  as  Trous- 
seau's diuretic  wine  and  Basham's  mixture  for  the  anemia,  are  useful.  Theobro- 
min-sodium-salicylate  has  also  been  tried  lately,  with  favorable  results.  Von 
Hosslin  states  that  sodium  bicarbonate  without  much  fluid  reduces  albumi- 
nuria. Amoldi  and  Bruckner  have  shown  that  calcium  chlorid  in  small  doses 
causes  considerable  diuresis  in  chronic  nephritis.  Silvestri,  Borelli,  Ercolani. 
and  others  call  attention  to  epinephrin  by  the  mouth  in  nephritis  as  a  hanii- 
less  and  efficient  method  of  treatment.  Of  a  1  :  1000  solution,  8  to  10  dropN 
may  be  given  four  times  daily. 


CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS   (NON-EXUDATIVE) 

(Chronic  Iritcnstitidl  XcphriUs:  Chronic  BrighCs  Disease;  Primary,  or  (ienuine,  Contrartui 
Kidney:  Cirrhotic  Kidney;  Red  Cranular  Kidney;  Chronic  Productive  {Difftate)  Xe^-k- 
ritis  without  Kxiuiation  { I^elaficld) ;  (iouiy  Kidruy) 

Definition. — A  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  attendtni 
with  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma,  degeneration  and  atn)plo 
of  the  panMichynia,  and  marked  cardiovascular  changes.  "The  destruction 
of  the  renal  i)arenchyma  is  due  to  the  circulaticm  of  noxious  agents,  hut  wliirli 
is  rc|)la<'c(l  by  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue"  (Weigert). 

Pathology. — Four  pathologic  forms  are  recognized:  {a)  The  primary  fonu: 
(/>)  arteriosclerotic  kidney;  ic)  the  senile  type,  and  (d)  the  secimdary  f'»nii 
(small  white  kidney),  which  was  described  under  Chronic  Parenchymal* »ii- 
Ncj)hritis,  of  which  it  is  a  secpiel. 

(//)  In  the  primary  form,  or  true  red  granular  kidney,  these  orpin>  an 
often  exceedingly  small,  and  both  kidneys  together  may  not  weigh  over  1 
to  4  ounces.     The  ca|)sule  is  thick  and  very  adherent,  tearing  the  substancr 

'  Awer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  January,  191G,  p.  44. 
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as  it  is  stripped  off,  the  surface  reddish-brown  in  color,  finely  granular,  and 
cysts  may  be  numerous.  The  consistence  is  dense  and  resistant  to  the  knife, 
the  cut  surface  showing  a  thin  atrophied  cortex  and  sclerotic  arteries.  In 
the  gouty  kidney  the  pyramids  show  fine  striations  of  sodium  urate,  or  of  uric 
acid  or  crystab  representing  uric-acid  infarctions.  The  tubules  show  marked 
changes.  Some  are  included  in  masses  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  there  is 
compression  atrophy  and  even  total  obliteration  of  the  lumen.  The  inter- 
tubular  connective  tissue  constricts  the  tubules  in  certain  places,  so  that  the 
lumen  is  elsewhere  increased.  The  epithelium  lining  these  tubules  shows 
granular,  fatty,  or  waxy  degeneration,  and  may  be  either  flattened,  cuboid,  or 
swollen.    The  tubes  may  contain  granular  or  fatty  d^ris  and  tube-casts. 

(b)  The  arteriosclerotic  kidney,  like  that  of  (a),  is  red  and  dense,  but  unlike 
the  latter  is  not  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  is  often  heavier  than  normal. 
The  capsule  is  only  slightly  adherent,  but  little  thickened,  and  the  surface 
smooth.  In  certain  cases  circumscribed,  depressed  areas,  red  in  color,  due  to 
localized  atrophic  changes,  may  be  observed.  The  cut  surface  presents  a 
reddish-brown  color  and  arteriosclerotic  vessels  (obliterating  endarteritis). 

(c)  The  senile  form  is  attended  with  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  kidney, 
with  increase  in  the  pelvic  fat.  The  capsule  is  thick  and  adherent,  the  arteries 
sclerosed,  and  both  the  cortex  and  pyramids  decidedly  atrophied. 

An  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  chronic  productive  nephritis  is 
cardiac  hj'pertrophy.  The  degree  of  the  latter  dei>ends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  renal,  and  also  of  the  general,  arterial  sclerosis.  The  whole  heart  may  be- 
come so  large  that  the  term  cor  borinum  has  been  fittingly  applied  to  it.  In 
moderate  enlargements  the  left  ventricle  only  is  hyi)ertrophied. 

Complicating  lesions  that  may  be  mentioned  are  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic  endocarditis,  chronic 
endarteritis,  pericarditis,  bronchitis,  and  gastric  catarrh. 

Two  leading  views  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  renal  changes  to 
the  associated  arteriosclerosis  and  cardiac  hyp>ertrophy :  (a)  The  mechanical 
and  (6)  the  chemical.  Bright  first  suggested  the  mechanical  theory,  and  since 
then  Sir  George  Johnson,  Senator,  Traul)e,  Cohnheim,  Tyson,  and  others 
have  advocated  it.  According  to  this  view,  the  primary  atrophic  and  degenera- 
tive changes  of  the  renal  parenchyma  are  compensated  by  a  secondary  rise 
of  blood-pressure  followed  by  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  arteriosclerosis. 
Obviously,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  renal  function  due  to  the  local  lesion  de- 
mands increased  force  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  thus  engendering  hyper- 
trophy and  an  exalted  blood-pressure  throughout  the  uninvolved  portions  of 
the  kidneys  as  well  as  the  general  arterial  system.  The  arteriosclerosis, 
however,  may  be  primary,  as  in  the  arteriosclerotic  kidney.  Again,  the  vascular 
and  renal  conditions  may  develop  independently  of  one  another,  although 
dependent  upon  a  common  cause. 

(6)  The  chemical  theory  assumes  the  production,  either  by  the  kidneys  or 
suprarenal  glands,  or  both,  of  certain  pressor  substances,  or  the  retention  of 
toxic  substances,  which  are  capable  of  raising  the  blood-pressure,  the  latter  in 
turn  eventuating  in  hyjjertrophy  of  the  heart  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries. 

Etiology. — ^The  cause  of  the  slow  diffuse  degeneration,  atrophy,  and  fibroid 
contraction  of  the  kidneys  is  sometimes  quite  obscure,  (a)  In  some  cases  it 
would  seem  to  be  "only  an  anticipation  of  the  gradual  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  organ  in  extreme  old  age"  (Osier) — the  "senile  kidney."  (6) 
Heredity  undoubtedly  plays  a  part  in  the  causation  of  certain  cases,  even  to 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  (c)  Age  and  Sex. — ^The  disease  is  more  common 
in  males;  it  is  seldom  manifested  symptomatically  until  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  is  therefore  an  affection  of  advanced  life,  (rf)  Individuals 
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having  a  special  tendency  to  sclerotic  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  from  iriiat- 
ever  injurious  influence,  are  more  liable  to  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  although 
the  prolonged  irritation  of  deleterious  (especially  chemicotoxic)  agents  may 
give  rise  to  the  disease  in  those  whose  cellular  nutrition  is  usually  not  defective. 
Thus,  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  following  causes:  alcoholism 
and  lead,  giving  rise  to  chronic  poisoning.  Chronic  syphilis  and  chrooic 
malaria  probably  are  also  causative  factors,  (e)  Habitual  overeating  and 
drinking,  owing  to  the  imperfect  metabolism  of  the  substances  ingested,  cause 
a  constant  excretion  of  irritating  products  by  the  kidney,  and  no  doubt  fre- 
quently cause  granular  atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  organ.  The  continuous 
and  even  moderate  use  of  alcohol  for  many  years,  especially  of  spirituous  liquors, 
is  a  wide-spread  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  equally  likely  that  the  excessive 
use  of  meats  in  the  diet  leads  to  the  production  of  the  renal  disorder  by  de- 
ranging the  function  of  the  liver  (Murchison).  (/)  Allied  to  the  above  is 
gout,  which  causes  chronic  Bright's  disease,  (g)  According  to  Strumpell, 
severe  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  sometimes  followed  by  contracted  kidne^'. 
(A)  Chronic  Bright*s  disease  with  renal  sclerosis  is  favored  in  origin  and  develop- 
ment by  the  anxieties,  worries,  and  high  nervous  tension  connected  with  modern 
business  activity  and  "social  functions,"  the  latter  particularly  acting  their 
part  among  elderly  ladies.  Associated  with  these  are  usually  overindul- 
gence in  rich  foods  and  wines,  and  sedentary  habits.  ( i  )  Emerson^  has 
presented  experimental  evidence  which  shows  the  influence  of  repeated  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  as  an  accessory  etiologic  factor  to  the  action  of  toxic 
substances,  (j)  The  cold,  moist  climate  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  whould  seem,  according  to  Purdy,  to  predispose  to  contracted  kidney. 
(k)  A  chronic  productive  nephritis  without  exudation,  though  not  the  true 
"contracted  and  red  granular"  kidney,  may  be  caused  by  hydronephrosis 
chronic  pyelitis,  and  chronic  congestion  of  the  kidney,  as  from  heart  disease. 

Symptoms. — ^These  may  be  latent  for  years,  while  the  morbid  productive 
changes  in  the  kidneys  are  slowly  effected.     The  first  symptoms  may  not  ap- 
pear until  late  in  life,  although  the  kidneys  may  be  in  an  advanced  stape  of 
degeneration.     Or  some  complicating  or  intercurrent  affection   may  s<'t  in. 
as  pneumonia  or  pericarditis,  and  cause  the  development  of  grave  or  fatal 
renal  symptoms.     More  commonly,  however,  there  is  an  attack  of  urnnm, 
with  headache,  stupor,  or  convulsions,  dyspnea,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  ;i 
tense  pulse.     The  attack  may  be  recovered  from.     Then  there  is  an  intenal 
of  variable  duration,  during  which  the  health  is  more  or  less  impaire<l,  and 
lassitude,  drowsiness,  disordered  digestion,  headache,  failing  vision,  dyspnea, 
and  frecjuent   micturition  are  complained  of.     This  is  followt»d   by   another 
uremic  attack,  severer  than  the  first,  or  perhaps  fatal;  if  not  fatal,  the  general 
health  is  still  more  reduced,  and  confinement  to  the  house  or  IhmI  is  ne<*es-^n 
until  the  vital  forces  can  no  longer  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  renal 
parenchyma. 

Spa,sni()(Iic  dys]mca  (uremic;  cardiac)  is  sometimes  the  first  manifestation 
of  contracted  kidney.  The  gradual  onset  of  periods  of  uncontrollable  dn>w>i- 
ness  (luring  the  day  is  often  marked.  Peabody  states  that  an  ineffieient 
renal  excretion  leads  to  acidosis,  through  retention,  causing  dyspnea  and  other 
symptoms.  An  attack  of  hemi])legia  may  also  be  the  first  indication  of  renal 
disease.  Sometimes  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  with  a  dry,  harsh, 
wrinkled  shin,  may  be  from  the  beginning  the  only  clinical  feature^  of  the 
affection  until  death  results  from  sheer  feebleness  and  emaciation.  The 
conii)lexity  and  variability  of  the  symptoms  make  it  best  to  describe  them  under 
the  heads  of  the  various  svstems: 

1  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  June,  1908. 
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Uxinaiy  System. — ^The  daily  qiumtity  of  urine  is  usually  increased  so  much 
tnat  patients  are  troubled  with  a  desire  to  urinate  frequently  not  only  during 
the  day,  but  two  or  three  times  during  the  night.  This  complaint  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  hyperacidity  of  the  urine  and  the  irritability  of  the  prostate 
(especially  in  advanced  age)  that  are  so  often  associated  with  cases  of  renal 
cirrhosis.  The  urine  voided  during  the  twenty-four  hours  may  measure 
several  quarts  (2  to  4  liters)  in  well-marked  cases  of  the  disease.  Early  in  the 
attack,  when  the  incipient  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  parenchymatous 
cells  is  taking  place,  the  quantity  of  urine  may  be  slightly  decreased;  but  as 
the  "blood-flow  to  the  parts  that  remain  must,  ccBteris  parabiLS,  be  as  great 
as  it  would  have  been  to  the  whole  of  the  organs  if  they  had  been  intact," 
excessive  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  within  the  capillaries  by  the  compensating 
h^'pertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  the  secretion  of  the  urine,  especially  of  the 
watery  elements,  becomes  more  active.  The  polyuria  may  give  rise  to  a  suspi- 
cion of  diabetes.  The  urine  is  clear  and  pale  yellow  in  color,  the  specific  gravity 
being  seldom  above  1010  or  1012,  and  it  may  be  as  low  as  1002  or  1005.  Al- 
bumin is  found  only  in  traces  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether  {glomerular  atrophy), 
especially  in  urine  voided  in  the  early  morning.  The  urea  is  diminished,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  sediment.  Widal  classifies  the  cases  of  nephritis  into  those 
with  retention  of  salts  and  those  with  retention  of  nitrogenous  substances  in 
the  blood.  He  claims  that  the  determination  of  urea  in  the  blood,  as  contrasted 
with  examination  of  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  is  more  important 
clinically  than  the  estimation  of  the  percentage  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  A 
very  careful  microscopic  examination  may  reveal  &few,  usually  narrow,  hyaline 
or  granular  casts,  and  rarely  a  few  erythrocytes.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease or  upon  the  supervention  of  an  uremic  exacerbation  or  of  a  complicating 
inflammation  the  urine  may  be  decreased,  the  albumin  increased,  and  numer- 
ous casts  be  discovered  in  a  more  apparent  urinary  sediment.  Hematuria  is 
rare. 

Circulatoiy  System. — ^The  freezing-point  of  the  blood  is  lowered,  due  to 
the  retention  of  products  normally  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  freezing-point  in  health  is  — .56°  C,  and  in  nephritis  it 
may  be  found  to  be  — .58°  C.  or  lower.  The  physical  signs  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy are  present.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  are  absent  unless  dilata- 
tion and  feebleness,  sudden  arterial  contraction,  cardiac  complications,  or 
endocarditis  occur.  Inspection  and  palpation  of  the  hypertrophied  heart  show 
apex-beat  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left,  and  an  increased,  heaving, 
and  rather  circumscribed  apical  impulse.  These  signs  may  be  less  evident 
in  cases  of  coexisting  emphysema.  The  left  border  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness 
extends  outside  the  nipple-line  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  interspace.  The  first  sound 
of  the  heart  is  loud  and  may  be  duplicated.  A  distinctive  au.scultatory  sign 
is  the  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  indicating  increased  vascular 
tension.  In  quite  a  majority  of  the  cases  I  observe,  sooner  or  later,  a  mitral 
systolic  murmur;  it  is  due  to  relative  insufficiency. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  tension,  and  is  hard,  incompressible,  and  persistent, 
the  duration  of  each  pulse-wave  being  increased  (pulsus  tardus).  The  radial 
artery  itself — and  this  is  true  of  most  of  the  palpable  arteries — feels  hard, 
thickened,  and  often  tortuous,  on  account  of  the  arteriosclerosis.  The  systolic 
blood-pressure  is  decidedly  high,  often  exceeding  200  mm.  Hg.  As  soon  as 
compensation  of  the  heart  fails,  symptoms  of  breathlessness  (especially  on 
exertion),  palpitation,  and  the  like,  appear,  and  sometimes  in  paroxysmal 
attacks  ("cardiac  asthma")*  The  resultant  stasis  gives  rise  to  transudation 
into  the  lungs  (bronchorrhea;  pulmonary  edema),  and  later  to  edema  of  the 
extremities. 
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In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  with  marked  dbangu  in 
the  intima  of  the  renal  arterioles  the  urinary  symptoms  are  of  but  minor 
import.  Functional  tests  are  normal,  and  after  death  only  occasional  tubuks 
and  glomeruli  show  pathologic  changes.  The  vascular  changes  inchide  an 
extremely  high  blood-pressure,  vascular  and  cerebral  symptoms,  signs  of 
myocardial  insufRciency,  and,  in  fact,  symptoms  pointing  almost  entirely  to 
the  cardiovascular  rather  than  the  renal  system.  The  high  pressure  may  persbt 
for  years  without  urinary  symptoms.  When  death  occurs  it  is  usually  a  cardiac 
or  vascular  death,  and  only  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  patients  die  with 
marked  renal  symptoms.  For  this  type  of  disease  Janeway  has  proposed  the 
name  "cardiovascular  h>T>ertensive  disease."  Volhard  and  Fahr  call  this  type 
of  nephritis  the  pure  arteriosclerotic  kidney  and  the  h^-pertension  "benign." 
Allbut  has  proposed  the  term  "hyperpiesis"  for  hypertension  cases  without 
demonstrable  renal,  vascular,  or  cardiac  disturbance.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
latter  condition  precedes  organic  hypertension. 

Respiratory  System. — ^Epistaxis  may  be  a  serious  symptom.  Sudden 
edema  of  the  larynx  may  also  occur,  and  is  always  grave.  Transudations 
into  the  pleural  sac  (hydrothorax),  as  well  as  into  the  lungs  {vide  supra)  ^  may 
precede  death.  Dyspnea,  which  is  either  cardiac  or  uremic,  is  usually  worse 
at  night,  and  a  true  orthopnea,  together  with  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  may 
be  observed  associated  with  uremic  stupor  and  coma. 

Nervous  System. — ^Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  very 
important,  since  they  are  usually  indicative  of  grave  uremia.  Cephalalgia 
is  frequent,  and  neuralgic  pains  throughout  the  body,  and  insomnia,  may  be 
complained  of.  Later  great  drowsiness  is  often  a  premonition  of  uremic  coma. 
Convulsions  may  be  preceded  by  muscular  twitchings,  which  should  attract 
attention  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  former.  Cerebral  apoplex>'  with 
hemiplegia  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  contracted  kidney.  It  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  marked  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  arteries. 
There  may  be  a  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  as  well  as  a  hemorrhage  into  the 
brain  substance.  The  hemiplegia  may  persist  until  death;  or  it  may  cHsappt^ar 
in  a  short  time,  and  he  followed  by  subsequent  attacks  at  intervals  (**shiftin^ 
paralyses").  Fortnieatioti,  numbness^  and  pallor  of  one  or  more  fingers  (the 
**dead  finger")  I  believe,  with  Dieiilafoy,  to  be  sometimes  the  earliest  symptomi 
of  chronic  B right's  disease. 

Of  the  special  senses,  nephritic  rctivitis  is  often  the  earliest  evidence  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  have  had  slight  dimness 
of  vision  (mistiness)  prior  to  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  The  loss 
of  vision  affects  both  eyes,  and  is  usually  partial  {amblyopia).  Sudden  and 
complete  blindness  may  come  on  in  grave  cases — uremic  amaurosijt — the  con- 
dition being  due  to  neuroretinitis.  The  optic  papilla  is  swollen,  and  surroun<ie<l 
by  retinal  hemorrhages  or  by  white  dots  and  streaks  ("feather-splashes" ». 
Exophthalmos  without  thyroid  enlargement  has  occasionally  been  noted 
(Barker  and  Hanes,  Gordinier).  Tinnitus  aurium,  deafness,  and  vertigo  an* 
not  uncommon. 

Digestive  System. — Anorexia,  nausea,  and  annoying  dyspepsia  are  often 
complained  of.  T.  F.  Reilly  calls  attention  to  the  bad  taste  on  ari.sing  in  th«» 
morning  and  disappearing  after  breakfast  as  an  early  symptom.  Severe 
vomiting  may  usher  in  a  uremic  attack,  (^atarrhal  gastritis  may  exist  for  some 
time,  the  tongue  being  coated  and  the  breath  heavy  and  urinous.  Uremic 
diarrhea  niav  also  occur. 

The  Skin. — Edema  is  usually  absent  in  renal  sclerosis;  when  it  does  occur. 
however  (as  in  the  ankles  and  limbs),  it  is  due  to  dilatation  and  failure  of  the 
heart.     The  skin  is  dry;  a  certain  degree  of  pallor  is  noticed,  and  often  it  ha> 
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a  cyanotic  tinge.  Pruritus  and  troublesome  eczema  are  frequently  present, 
and  muscular  cramps,  occurring  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  at  night, 
may  also  be  associated.  The  general  nutrition  gradually  fails,  so  that  in  ad- 
vanced cases  the  debility  and  emaciation  are  extreme. 

Uremia  may  come  on  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  may 
be  the  first  symptomatic  manifestation;  it  may  either  be  sudden  and  severe 
in  its  onset  (acute  uremia),  or  mild,  insidious,  and  gradual  (chronic  uremia). 
Moderate  fever  may  attend  a  uremic  attack,  or  the  temperature  may  be  nor- 
mal; in  chronic  uremia,  with  prostration,  coma,  delirium,  and  feeble  pulse,  it 
may  be  even  subnormal. 

Among  the  complications  that  may  occur  are  the  following:  pneumonia, 
either  lobar  or  lobular;  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  bronchitis,  gastritis,  enteritis, 
peritonitis,  meningitis,  endocarditis,  emphysema,  phthisis,  acute  dermatitis 
exfoliativa  (Duckworth),  and  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  depends  in  great  part  upon  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  histologic  examination  of  the  urine.  Both  the  morning  and  evening 
urine  should  be  examined  repeatedly  for  albumin  and  casts,  since  one  examina?- 
tion — and  especially  that  of  the  morning  urine — may  give  negative  results, 
owing  both  to  the  scarcity  of  these  two  pathologic  elements  and  to  the  fact 
that  one  or  both  may  be  altogether  absent  in  some  instances.  The  mere 
discovery  of  a  trace  of  albumin  or  of  a  few  casts  is  not  always  positive  evidence 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  both  may  exist  in  other  conditions.  But  the 
age,  habits,  and  symptoms  of  the  patient  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
frequent  urinary  examinations ;  and  a  persistent  slight  albuminuria,  with  casts, 
and  the  passage  daily  of  large  quantities  of  clear,  pale  urine  of  low  specific 
gra\ity,  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  making  the  diagnosis.  The  test-meal 
for  renal  function  (vide  p.  934)  probably  gives  the  earliest  indication  of  di- 
minished kidney  efficiency  (Mosenthal  and  Lewis). 

Contracted  kidney  should  be  suspected  in  all  cases  in  which,  during  middle 
life,  either  one  or  more  of  the  following  symptoms  and  signs  may  be  noticed: 
frequent  headache,  congestive  disorders,  repeated  epistaxis,  vertigo,  dimness 
of  vision,  intractable  conjunctival  irritation  (Alleman),  impaired  strength, 
dyspneic  attacks,  gastro-intestinal  dyspepsia,  noises  in  the  ear,  itching  of  the 
skin,  cramps  in  the  calves,  muscular  twitchings,  growing  mental  dulness,  in- 
creasing pulse-tension,  and  rigidity  and  tortuosity  of  the  temporal  and  radial 
arteries.  Sudden  coma,  convulsions,  amaurosis,  apoplexy,  vomiting,  or  dyspnef 
in  persons  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  with  or  without  a  history  of  polyuria 
should  create  the  suspicion  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  will  be  found  ii 
such  cases  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  urinary  flow  before  the 
attack.  Persons  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  alcoholic  habits,  with  evidences  of 
cardiac  hj-pertrophy,  an  accentuated  aortic  second  sound,  and  a  hard  pulse 
are  often  readily  diagnosed  as  subjects  of  contracted  kidney  when  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  is  made. 

If  the  first  examination  of  the  patient  is  made  during  a  sudden  uremic  or 
apoplectic  attack,  catheterization  should  be  done  if  necessary,  and  the  detection 
of  albuminuria  will  then  clear  the  diagnosis.  To  determine  accurately  the 
permeability  of  the  kidneys,  Schapira'  recommends  the  hypodermic  administra- 
tion of  phloridzin  or  indigo  cannin,  followed  by  ureter  catheterization. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  primary  renal  affection  with  secondary 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  primary  heart  disease  with  a  secondary  congested 
kidney  occurring  late  in  the  case,  the  general  features,  course,  symptoms,  and 
signs  must  be  carefully  and  judiciously  balanced.  Prominent  cardiovascular 
changes  would  indicate  an  arteriosclerotic  kidney.    The  presence  of  a  diastolic 

*  Jour,  Amer,  Med,  Assoc. ,  January  15,  1910. 
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murmur  would  tend  to  exclude  primary  contracted  kidney  of  toxic  origin;  on 
the  other  hand,  an  albuminuric  retinitis  would  point  to  a  primary  renal  com- 
plaint. The  symptoms  of  ordinary  non-inflammatory  senile  kidney  may  not 
be  unlike  those  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  though  not  so  severe;  and  j-et, 
from  excessive  eating  and  drinking  at  times,  uremic  attacks  may  supervene 
to  cloud  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  duration  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  varies.  In 
uncomplicated  cases  it  may  last  for  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  possibly  thirty  years. 
Complications  or  intercurrent  affections  may,  however,  shorten  the  duration 
very  much.  Janeway,  in  a  study  of  122  private  patients  whose  records  extended 
over  a  long  period  of  time  found  that  60  died  as  a  result  of  gradual  cardiac 
insufficiency;  46  of  uremia;  29  of  cerebral  apoplexy;  10  of  angina  pectoris; 
7 of  pulmonary  edema;  13  of  complicating  acute  infectious  disease;  the  remainder 
of  various  infrequent  complications  or  accidents.  The  postmortem  examination 
may  show  the  characteristic  kidneys  in  one  who  during  life  had  no  s>inptoms 
indicating  renal  disease,  and  whose  death  was  caused  by  some  intercurrent 
disease.  The  gradual  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma  and  its  replacement 
by  scar-tissue  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  process  is  usually  a  slow  one  and  its  duration  long  is  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  life  for  many  years,  and  with  comparative  comfort, 
even,  in  many  instances.  The  prognosis  in  a  given  case  depends  verj'  mudi 
upon  the  general  constitutional  condition,  the  cardiovascular  state,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  uremia  and  inflammatory  complications.  Cardiac 
dilatation  and  insufficiency  indicate  a  not  far  distant  end.  It  is  in  the  prognosis 
of  these  cases  that  the  various  functional  tests,  as  previously  described,  are  of 
so  much  value.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder  salt  is  excreted  fully  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  the  urine  is  of  a  low  specific  gravity  and  low  salt  con- 
centration. Water  excretion  is  accompanied  by  polyuria,  nocturia,  and  a  low 
specific  gravity.  As  the  renal  insufficiency  progresses  the  phthalein  elimination 
becomes  decreased,  the  non-coagulable  protein  of  the  blood  increases,  and  there 
is  an  increasingly  high  constant  of  Ambard.  In  the  terminal  stages  phthalein 
may  not  he  eliminated,  the  blood  nitrogen  reaches  extremely  high  figun\s,  salt  i- 
retained  as  well  as  lactose,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  i\xtH\  and  <:t>n- 
stant.  The  blood  creatinin  may  rise  to  over  5  mg.  per  100  cubic  centinuttT 
of  blood  as  death  threatens.  Convulsive  and  apoplectic  seizures  are  often  fatal, 
and  hemorrhages,  persistent  vomiting,  and  diarrhea,  rcfinittjt  firphritifv. 
coma,  and  delirium  render  the  prognosis  as  to  further  systemic  tolerana*  of 
the  dej^enerated  kidneys  exceedingly  grave. 

Treatment. — An  early  recognition  of  the  disease  and  the  steadfast  practiiv 
of  careful  hygienic  measures  will  prevent,  to  a  considerable  degrei»,  the  advancr 
of  the  cirrhotic  changes.  Noxious  substances  entering  into  the  etiology  of  tlu' 
affection  nmst  he  avoided  and  removed  as  far  as  jK)ssible.  Alcoholics  nni>i 
be  interdicted,  and  lead — when  the  cause  of  the  condition — must  l)e  kept  fmin 
further  poisoning  the  system  by  a  change  of  occupation.  By  diminishing  tlu'M' 
irritants  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  also  conserved — a  point  of  vital  ini- 
{>()rtanee. 

The  hygienic  treatment  nmst  embrace  a  regulaticm  of  all  the  habits  of  iHxiy 
and  modes  of  lifr.  The  patient  must  be  treated,  and  not  his  malady.  >ino' 
thjit  is  incurable.  A  dietary  that  is  suitable  for  each  individual  case  nm<: 
be  ma<le  out;  it  must  be  the  aim  to  maintain  the  nutritive  equilibrium  of  the 
patient  without  producing  irritaticm  of  the  renal  epithelium.  Vaughan  ln»M- 
that  a  salt -free  diet  protects  the  kidneys  by  decreasing  their  lal>or.  Saundhy- 
rule  is  a  good  guide:  **Kat  very  sparingly  of  butcher's  meat;  avoid  malt  liquor-, 
spirits,  and  strong'  wines."     Red   meats  arc   no   more   injurious   than  white 
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in  their  effects  in  this  disease.  An  exclusive  milk  diet  may  be  necessary 
for  short  periods  when  gastric  irritation  is  present.  Tervoert  and  van  Lier 
claim  that  their  experiments  and  clinical  experience  indicate  that  restriction 
to  a  milk  diet  in  cases  of  nephritis  with  retention  of  urea  is  decidedly  harmful. 
Von  Noorden  urges  that  milk  contains,  on  the  whole,  too  much  protein,  and 
recommends  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  3  pints  a  day,  to  which  1  pint  of 
cream  should  be  added.  Vegetables,  greens,  fruits,  and  light,  well-cooked 
farinaceous  articles  may  also  be  partaken  of,  and  cocoa  may  be  drunk.  The 
use  of  natural  mineral  waters  aids  in  the  renal  circulation  and  keeps  the  kid- 
neys flushed.  In  general,  a  mixed  diet  will  be  of  advantage;  the  nitrogenous 
and  carbohydrate  elements  (sugars  and  starches)  are  used  in  limited  amounts, 
while  pure  fats  and  fruits  (raw  or  cooked)  are  to  be  reconmiended.  I  would 
add  that  whole  milk,  diluted,  should  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  diet, 
that  meats  be  allowed  in  small  quantity  once  daily,  as  a  rule,  and  that  we 
should  draw  largely  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  aliment.  Stout  persons 
and  those  leading  sedentary  lives  should  have  less  food  than  those  taking  exer- 
cise, and  gastric  disorder  requires  the  elimination  of  all  but  soft,  bland  foods, 
or  a  liquid  diet  until  digestion  is  restored.  As  elsewhere  stated,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  a  dietary  that  would  be  suitable  for  all  cases  on  account  of 
the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  individual  cases.  The  effect  of  a  given  diet 
is  to  be  noted  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  bodily  weight  and  by  oft-repeated 
examination  of  the  urine  and  blood.  Extremes  of  bodily  and  mental  activity 
should  be  avoided,  and  physical  exercise  should  be  moderate,  regular,  and 
taken  in  the  open  air,  provided  the  latter  be  warm  and  dry. 

A  change  of  residence  to  a  warm,  mild,  and  dry  climate  is  often  of  service. 
The  variability  and  humidity  of  temperate  climates,  particularly  during  winter, 
aggravate  this  disease,  while  a  sea  voyage  or  a  sojourn  at  some  southern, 
western,  or  European  resort,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy  and  the  climate 
equable,  may  be  very  beneficial. 

The  indications  for  medicinal  treatment  are  principally  as  follows:  The 
boweb  should  be  kept  free  by  the  aid  of  laxatives  {e.  g.,  trituratio  elaterini, 
gr.  i  to  j — 0.016-0.065)  or  laxative  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Bitter  tonics 
are  useful  in  some  cases  in  which  a  furred  tongue  and  indigestion  are  trouble- 
some. Acids  or  alkalies,  according  to  special  indications,  may  also  be  used 
simultaneously.  An  increased  vascular  tension,  such  as  to  place  a  serious 
strain  upon  the  heart;  the  other  extreme,  of  a  very  low  tension,  that  induces 
dropsy;  and  complications,  usually  uremic  (convulsions,  dyspnea,  headache), 
also  call  for  therapeutic  assistance.  High  tension  is  to  be  met  by  the  cautious 
use  of  nitroglycerin  in  gradually  ascending  doses,  beginning  with  1  minim  (0.065 
every  three  hours.  Headache,  vertigo,  and  the  so-called  renal  asthma  (dyspnea) 
are  also  often  relieved  by  this  drug.  A  too  great  reduction  in  the  arterial  ten- 
sion is  undesirable,  being  attended  with  danger  of  uremia  and  serous  effusions, 
owing  to  insufficient  urinarj'  excretion. 

Low  tension,  with  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation,  scanty  albuminous  urine, 
and  edema,  requires  heart  tonics  and  stimulants,  in  conjunction  with  purga- 
tives. Digitalis  (preferably  in  infusion)  has  good  effects,  especially  when 
combined  with  strychnin  nitrate.    The  salines  should  be  given  for  the  dropsy. 

Uremic  symptoms  should  be  treated  as  in  acute  Hright's  disease  by  causing 
profuse  sweating  and  free  catharsis,  and  in  some  cases  by  phlebotomy.  In- 
halation of  amyl  nitrite  or  chloroform,  or,  what  is  often  a  useful  and  necessary 
measure,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin  (gr.  J — 0.0108),  may  be  tried 
in  convulsions,  severe  headache,  or  dyspnea.  White  and  Wilcox*  have  shown 
that  morphin  does  good  in  nephritis  by  diminishing  the  oxidizing  functions 

^  InUmat.  Clin.^  vol.  ii,  20th  Series. 
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of  the  body  metabolism.  Le  Fevre  extols  chloral  for  its  more  lastiiig  actioo 
than  chloroform. 

Contracted  kidney  of  a  probable  malarial  or  syphilitic  origin  may  be  bene- 
fited somewhat  by  the  use  of  arsenic  cautiously  and  the  iodids  respectivel}'; 
but  no  drugs  can  possibly  restore  the  destroyed  renal  parenchyma  or  tnns- 
form  connective-tissue  cells  into  secreting  kidney  cells. 

Certain  recent  writers  (Rose,  Ferguson,  Wolflf)  had  observed  the  disap- 
pearance of  casts  and  albuminuria  after  the  operation  of  nephropexy  in  idiicfa 
a  portion  of  the  capsule  had  been  removed.  In  1898  Edebohls  first  proposed 
the  cure  of  chronic  nephritis  by  operation — decapsulation.  He  rqmrts  18 
cases  thus  treated,  and  in  each  operation  (except  2)  stripped  off  about  one-half 
of  the  capsule.  The  beneficial  and  curative  effects  indicated  by  an  increased 
flow  of  urine  and  the  disappearance  of  drop^sy  tube-casts  and  albumin,  do  not 
show  themselves  usually  before  the  tenth  day.  It  is  not  a  helpful  operatioD 
in  advanced  cases  and  its  precise  value  as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  chronic 
nephritis  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  While  the  majority  of  the  cases 
treated  surgically  belong  in  the  category  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
decapsulation  is  quite  as  appropriate  in  suitable  cases  of  the  parenchymatous 
variety. 


-  PYELITIS 

(PydonepkrUis;  PyanepkrUia) 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  compound 
terms  above  represent  inflammation  of  the  kidney  structure  as  a  result  of, 
and  combined  with,  pyelitis. 

Pathology. — In  the  mildest  varieties  of  pyelitis  (the  catarrhal)  the  morbid 

changes  consist  simply  of  a  reddened,  swollen,  and  turbid  mucous  membrane, 
covered  with  an  exudation  of  viscid  mucopus  and  desquamatcnl  epithelium. 
Ecchyinoses  are  sometimes  seen.  The  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  al^f* 
turbid  from  the  admixed  pus-corpuscles  and  pelvic  epithelium.  In  calculous 
pyelitis  purulent  inflammation  and  ulceration  prevail,  and  the  kidney  structuir 
is  also  involved  by  extension  (pyelonephritis).  Renal  abscesses  are  thus  forme<i. 
and  small  dark  calculi  may  he  found  mingled  with  the  pus  in  small  ahsoes'* 
cavities;  or,  perhaps,  as  noted  before  (r/Wr  Nephrolithiasis),  one  large  absct^> 
cavity  may  replace  the  destroyed  renal  parenchyma  (pyoiiephrosii<) . 

A  diphtheritic  inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane 
and  sloughing'  of  the  pelvis,  sometimes  follows  the  severe  acute  infections. 
iVIarked  hemorrhagic  areas  may  be  seen  also.  In  tuberculous  pyelitis  then-  i> 
usually  an  association  of  ne])hritis  with  areas  of  tuberculous  softening  and 
ulceration,  and  later  pyonephrosis.  In  very  chronic  cases  the  pyelitis  may  U- 
followed  by  an  infiltration  of  the  kidney  structure  with  cheesy  masses  that  ma\ 
become  the  seat  of  calcification. 

Persistent  obstruction  leading  to  pyelitis  is  associated  with  dilatation  of 
the  pelvis  from  retention  of  urine  or  of  pus  (pyonephrosis).  This,  in  turn, 
from  pr()longe<l  pressure,  causes  marked  atrophy  of  the  secreting  stnictur*  <>f 
the  kidney.  There  is  also  an  inerea.se  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  si>- 
ealled  surylcnl  hidnci/  is  found  when  an  acute  bilateral  pyelitis,  following'  :i 
.seven^  cystitis,  has  excited  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
.\eute  sui)purative  or  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  kidney  due  to  metastatic 
or  miliary  abscesses  is  considered  under  the  heading  Pyemia  (ridr  p.  ir»4'. 

Etiology. — Pyelitis  rarely  is  primary  or  independent  in  origin,  as  after 
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exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  The  principal  organisms  concerned  are  the  colon 
bacillus,  8trejjtococcu8,  staphylococcus,  and  gonococctis.  The  secondary  causes 
of  pyelitis  are  as  follows:  (1)  renal  calculi  (the  most  frequent);  (2)  extension 
upward  through  the  ureteral  lymphatics  of  the  organisms  causing  urethritis  or 
cystitis;  (3)  retention  of  decomposed  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  (4) 
renal  affections,  as  tubercle,  carcinoma,  and  acute  nephritis;  (5)  specific  fevers; 
(6)  foreign  bodies,  other  than  stone  in  the  pelvis;  (7)  irritating  diuretics.  To 
point  out  briefly  certain  additional  facts  bearing  upon  the  causation  of  pyelitis 
in  the  order  named,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  calculous  pyelitis  may  result 
from  the  irritation  of  the  constant  presence  and  passage  of  small  stones 
("graver')*  or  even  of  uric-acid  "sand,"  as  well  as  from  the  large  dendritic 
concretions  that  send  offshoots  into  the  calyces.  Extensions  of  inflammation 
to  the  i>elvis  from  lower  portions  of  the  urinary  tract  may  occur  in  protracted 
cases  of  such  affections  as  gonorrheal  urethritis  and  puerperal  and  calculous 
cystitis.  The  preponderance  of  right-sided  pyelitis  has  recently  been  explained 
by  the  finding  of  a  direct  lymphatic  connection  between  the  colon  and  the  right 
kidney  (Franke).  Obstructive  pyelitis  sometimes  follows  the  impaction  of 
renal  calculi  or  of  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  ureter  when  there  is  pre-existing 
inflammation  of  the  tract,  or  when,  as  usually  happens,  there  is  chemical  ir- 
ritation from  the  decomposition  of  the  accumulated  urine.  There  may  be 
obstruction  in  the  bladder  and  urethra,  as  from  enlarged  prostatic  tumors, 
stricture,  phimosis,  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesicae,  or  as  in  paraplegia. 
Under  the  consideration  of  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma  of  the  kidney  is  included 
the  involvement  of  the  pelvis  by  these  conditions.  Infectious  pyelitis  may 
result  from  small-pox,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  scarlatina,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  the  organisms  in  the  blood-stream.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  nephritis  (pyelonephritis).  Parasites,  such  as  the 
echinococcus  (hydatids),  distoma,  strongylus,  and  filaria,  may  give  rise  to  pye- 
litis. Cantharides,  cubebs,  copaiba,  turpentine,  and  diabetic  urine  even, 
may  rarely  excite  a  pyelitis  in  association  with  pyogenic  bacteria. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  frequently  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  primary 
causative  condition:  they  are  varied  also  for  the  same  reason.  The  clinical 
manifestations  of  a  simple  catarrhal  pyelitis  are  slight  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  affected  kidney  or  kidneys,  mild  fever,  with  a  turbid  urine 
o/  acid  reaction,  showing  a  few  pus-cells,  a  little  mucus,  rarely  some  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  a  trace  of  albumin. 

In  the  severer  varieties,  as  in  calculous  pyelitis,  especially  when  there  are 
attacks  of  renal  colic,  the  urine  frequently  shows  to  the  naked  eye  the  presence 
of  blood  and  a  marked  amount  of  pus,  some  mucus,  and  at  times  the  transitional 
caudate  epithelial  cells  from  the  middle  layers  of  the  mucosa.  In  obstructive 
pyelitis  the  urine  sometimes  flows  freely  and  normally  for  a  while,  until  the 
developing  pain  over  the  inflamed  kidney  ends  in  relief  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
obstacle  and  the  passage  of  purulent  urine.  This  alteration  of  normal  with 
pyoid  urine  is  indicative  of  a  unilateral  pyelitis.  Ammaniacal  urine  is  met 
with  in  cystopyeliiis.  Albuminuria  is  decidedly  shown  according  to  the  degree 
of  pyuria. 

In  chronic  suppurative  pyelitis  or  pyelonephritis  the  pyuria  is  variable 
both  in  quantity  and  constancy.  Intermittent  pyuria  may  be  due  to  the  tem- 
porary blocking  of  the  ureter  by  a  stone  (tide  Obstructive  Pyelitis).  The 
pus  is  seldom  mixed  with  epithelium  in  chronic  purulent  pyelitis.  The  asso- 
ciated intermittent  fever  may  \w  like  that  of  tuberculous  pyelitis,  and  marked 
prostration,  anemia,  and  emaciation  are  concomitants.  Evidences  of  amyloid 
change  may  Ix*  revealed  in  long-standing  chronic  cases. 

In  severe  pyelitis  the  pain  is  often  acute,  coursing  doum  the  ureters.    The 
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fever  is  moderate,  and  there  are  present  the  common  symptoms  described 
under  Nephrolithiasis  (vide  p.  946). 

The  fever  in  purulent  pyelitis  (pyonephrosis)  and  pyelonephritis  takes 
on  a  hectic  or  typhoid  type.  Paroxysms  of  rigors  or  chills,  followed  by  a  rapid 
rise  in  temperature  and  ending  in  perspiration,  may  be  observed;  or  there 
may  be  marked  prostration  and  feebleness  of  circulation,  delirium,  and  stupor. 
The  temperature-curve  runs  an  irregular  course,  with  marked  remissions,  in 
pyemic  cases. 

Distinct  enlargement  and  flvctuaiion  of  the  diseased  kidney  may  be  deter- 
mined in  some  cases  of  pyonephrosis.  This  may  also  be  intermittent,  being 
detectable  while  there  is  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  pus,  and  vice  versd.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  H.  Smith,  at  the  menstrual  periods  pyelitis  may  be  subject  to 
marked  exacerbations,  simulating  renal  colic.  In  chronic  pyelitis  with  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  the  onset  of  uremia  may  terminate  the  case. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  embraces  the  discrimination  from  other  affections,  and 
the  possible  detection  of  the  variety — etiologically  considered — of  the  pyelitis. 
It  is  most  important  to  pay  attention  to  the  clinical  history  of  any  case  with  t 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause;  also  the  urinary  condition  must  be  carefully 
studied.  In  the  very  nature  of  this  affection  it  is  often  impossible  to  exclude 
other  affections  of  the  urinary  tract,  as  nephritis,  cystitis,  and  urethritis. 

Epithelium  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
transitional  bladder  cells;  but,  given  the  indications  of  a  pyelitis,  its  calcukxis 
cause  is  at  once  made  clear  upon  the  passage  of  the  characteristic  uratic  or 
oxalatic  concretions.  It  may  happen  that  the  urine  from  one  kidney  is  pre- 
vented from  flowing  by  the  impaction  of  a  stone  in  the  ureter.  The  urine  miy 
now  flow  clear  from  the  other  and  vicariously  acting  kidney  until,  the  stone 
having  given  way,  it  suddenly  increases  in  quantity  and  changes  in  character, 
owing  to  the  return  of  the  morphologic  elements  of  the  pyelitis  (corpusdcs, 
desquamated  epithelium,  crystals,  and  dAris). 

Catheterization  of  the  ureters  and  renal  pelves,  as  described  and  practised 
by  Pawlik  and  Kelly,  is  a  most  certain  method  of  determining  in  doubtful 
cases  from  which  side  the  purulent  urine  arises.  Urine  from  the  diseaseii 
kidney  freezes  at  a  point  higher  than  does  that  from  the  healthy  organ.'  Pal- 
pation of  the  ureters  through  the  lateral  and  anterior  fornix  of  the  vagina  will 
soinetinies  reveal  thickening  and  tenderness  in  cystopyelitis,  and  un*ttnil 
distention  sometimes  may  be  felt  in  pyelitis  ealculosa. 

Casts  and  alhuniin  are  usually  present  when  the  kidney  structure  is  in- 
volved by  extension  of  the  pyelitis,  while  marked  pain  in  the  region  of  thf 
kidney  indicates  predominant  pyelitis,  though  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  coexisting  nephritis.  Marked  vesical  irritability  points  to  as.sociated  cyNTiti>. 
but  in  intense  pyelitis  with  nuich  pus  and  an  acid  urine  vesical  tenesmus  may 
also  be  troui)l(*some.  Tuberculous  can  be  discriminated  from  calculous  p\  eliti> 
by  finding  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pus.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  by  Flirk 
and  Walsh  in  the  urine  in  7.3.3  per  cent,  of  consumptives,  though  lesions  «'f 
the  kidneys  were  often  wanting.  The  presence  of  a  fluctuating  tumor  in  rhr 
hnni>ar  region  is  significant  (*nough  of  pus;  but  it  may  be  difficult  to  det<Tn:int 
whetluT  it  is  due  to  pyonephrosis  or  perinephric  abscess,  although  pyuria  an»l 
the  previous  history  of  pyelitis,  as  well  as  the  more  circumscril>ed  and  le-> 
cdiMnatous  characttT  of  the  swelling  of  the  former,  are  important  distinguishing 
point-;. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  hemorrhagic  pyelitis  of  Senator,  DelafirM. 
and  others,  described  as  occurring  in  milder  forms,  and  particularly  in  girls 
of  ncnirotic  types,  may  hv  distinguished  by  the  intermittent  hematuria  and  thf 

^  Tinker,  Jofuis  Hnphitts  Hasp.  Bull.,  June,  1903. 
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occasional  lumbar  pain,  lasting  but  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  followed  uniformly 
by  recovery. 

Based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  a  considerable  number  of  non-tuberculous 
renal  infections,  Cabot  and  Crabtree*  state  that,  if  with  clinical  evidence 
suggesting  a  renal  infection,  freshly  drawn  urine  shows  cocci  in  abundance 
with  It  small  amount  of  albumin,  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles  and  many  leuko- 
cytes or  a  little  pus,  together  with  a  renal  function  at  or  near  normal  limits, 
a  diagnosis  of  coccus  infection  of  the  kidney  is  justified.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  similar  examination  shows  many  bacilli,  a  little  albumin  and  much  pus, 
with  a  markedly  diminished  kidney  function,  a  diagnosis  of  colon  bacillus 
infection  of  the  kidney  is  unavoidable. 

Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  diagnosticating  pyelitis  when  co- 
existent with  cystitis — fyelocystitis.  These  affections  will  not  be  confounded, 
however,  when  it  is  recollected  that  their  histories  differ.  There  is  pain  in 
one  lumbar  region  in  the  former,  and  in  the  bladder  in  the  latter. 

According  to  Rosenfeld:  (1)  an  alkaUne  reaction  is  not  found  in  uncom- 
plicated pyelitis;  (2)  the  limit  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  even  with  severest  cystitis, 
is  0.1  per  cent,  (maximum,  0.15).  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  relation  of  the  al- 
bumin contents,  which  is  from  two  to  three  times  greater  with  pyelitis  than  with 
cystitis. 

Prognosis. — Renal  complications  always  make  the  pyelitis  a  serious 
affection.  Catarrhal  cases  recover.  Calculous  pyelitis  tends  toward  chronic- 
ity.  Pyelonephritis  and  pyonephrosis  are  apt  to  end  fatally  from  exhaustion 
or  uremia.  Perforation  and  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
pleural  sac,  intestine,  and  bronchi  even,  may  precede  death.  The  gravity  of 
all  cases  of  pyelitis  depends  upon  the  causes  and  upon  the  tendency  to  consecu- 
tive suppuration. 

Treatment. — ^This  varies  according  to  the  cause:  the  latter  needs  to  be 
removed,  its  effects  counteracted,  and  its  return  avoided.  The  treatment  of 
calculous  pyelitis  is  essentially  the  treatment  of  nephrolithiasis.  Primary 
inflammation  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  urinary  tract  must  be  combated; 
causes  of  retention  of  decomposed  urine,  as  a  urethral  stricture  or  enlarged 
prostate,  must  be  diminished;  infectious  fevers  must  be  judiciously  handled 
and  irritating  diuretics  withheld. 

Local  measures  are  of  value  in  all  forms  of  pyelitis.  Hot-water  bags, 
fomentations,  poultices,  and  dry  cupping  are  often  of  great  service.  Internally, 
the  use  of  diluents  is  to  be  recommended,  especially  the  alkaline  mineral  waters, 
flaxseed  tea,  barley-water,  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk,  and  lemonade. 

Hexamethylenamin  is  the  most  valuable  drug  to  counteract  the  infection 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  associated  cystitis,  but  is  of  value  only  when 
the  urine  is  acid  in  reaction.  Surgical  intervention  is  necessary  in  severe 
purulent  pyelitis,  pyelonephritis,  and  pyonephrosis. 


HYDRONEPHROSIS 

Definition. — An  obstructive  accumulation  of  urinary  fluid  in  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  of  the  kidney;  it  may  cause  dilatation,  pyelitis,  or  inflammation 
and  atrophy  of  the  renal  structure. 

Pathology. — Hydronephrosis  is  usually  unilateral.  The  pathologic 
changes  consist  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  associated  with  a 
degree  of  atrophy  of  the  renal  tissue  depending  upon  the  degree  and  persistence 

*  Surg.^  Gyn.y  and  Ohst.,  1916,  xxiii,  495. 
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of  the  pressure.  The  accumulated  fluid  causes  flattening  and  atrophy  ot  the 
papillse,  and  gradually  of  the  tubules  and  glomeruli,  as  the  dilatation  and  di»- 
tention  increase,  until  in  extreme  cases  remnants  only  of  the  renal  structure 
remain  in  the  walls  of  the  hydronephrotic  cyst.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  first  becomes  thinned,  and  later  thickened,  by  the  growth 
of  connective  tissue,  thus  forming  the  dense  sac  wall.  There  is  also  a  growth 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  renal  parenchyma,  medullary  and  cortical,  a  chronic 
nephritis  with  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  renal  cells  being  set  up. 

A  nephrydrotic  cyst  may  be  very  large,  containing  as  much  as  sevetil 
gallons  of  liquid.  Sometimes  in  medium-sized  sacs  the  external  appearance  of 
the  walls  may  be  lobulated;  the  interior,  however,  usually  shows  only  partial 
septa  projecting  from  the  wall  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  According  to  the 
seat  of  obstruction  one  or  both  ureters  may  also  be  dilated.  If  one  kidney  13 
affedted,  its  fellow  is  often  hypertrophied. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  varies  in  composition,  but  usually  is  a  deir, 
thin,  yellowish,  watery  urine.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  and  the  reaction  is 
often  slightly  alkaline.  Traces  of  albumin,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  salts  are  found. 
Turbidity  may  be  present  owing  to  admixture  with  pus,  blood,  or  epitheUum, 
but  only  in  instances  in  which  previous  inflammatory  conditions,  as  a  calculous 
pyelitis,  or  subsequent  complications  of  like  nature  have  existed. 

Etiology. — Hydronephrosis — or,  better,  nephrydrosis — is  in  most  instances 
secondarily  produced  by  diseases — congenital  or  acquired — that  cause  occlu- 
sion of  the  ureter.  Probably  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  cases  are  congenital 
(Roberts).  In  these  cases  the  causal  condition  is  one  of  stricture  due  to 
obstruction  caused  by  a  defective  development  or  malformation  in  the  urinai; 
passage  of  one  or  both  sides,  usually  the  latter.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  \'al\'e^ 
like  formation  or  a  very  acute  insertion  of  the  ureter  into  the  kidney.  Pet- 
cock^  reports  a  case  with  multiple  ureters  and  primary  obstruction  in  the  poste- 
rior urethra.  The  dilation  has  occasionally  become  so  great  in  the  fetus  a^ 
to  cause  considerable  mechanical  difficulty  during  labor. 

Among  adults,  women  are  more  often  subject  to  hydronephrosis  than  nu'n. 
and  especially  women  who  have  l)orne  children.  The  condition  may  l«e 
bilateral,  as  from  a  stricture  low  down  and  due  to  gonorrheal  ur(»thritis.  Im: 
more  often  it  is  unilateral.  The  causes  of  these  acquired  cases  an*  as  follo^": 
(1)  Impacted  calculi  in  the  ureter  or  renal  pelvis.  (2)  Disease  of  the  ureteral 
walls,  as  inflammatory  thickening  and  cicatricial  stenosis  from  ulcers,  iv 
Flexion  and  twisting  of  the  ureter,  as  from  movable  kidney.  (4)  Pres>uiv 
upon  the  ureter  from  without,  as  hy  tumors  and  constricting  banrls  (fx^lvj. 
adhesions).  The  gravid  and  retrodisplaeed  uterus,  uterine  and  ovarian  m-i*- 
plasms,  enlarged  and  prolapsed  spleen,  and  similar  conditions  causing  conipre:- 
sion  or  traction  and  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  ureter,  are  found  in  thi- 
class.  (.■))  ( 'alculus  of  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the  ureter.  (())  Diseases  an<i  tunittr- 
of  tiie  l)laddcr  that  involve  the  ureteral  orifices,  particularly  carcinoma  aihl 
papilioina,  or  that  cause  retention,  as  prostatic  enlargement.  (7)  I'rethr.il 
stricture.  (S)  According  to  Fenwick,  10  per  cent,  of  all  eases  art*  the  result  •■: 
prcssuH'  on  the  ureter  i)y  ai)errant  renal  vessels. 

Symptoms.  These  dei)end  somewhat  upon  the  cause  and  extent  •';' 
the  iiydroncphrosis.  Marked  i)iiat(Tal  disease,  when  congenital,  may  n»nil»r 
the  frtus  unviable.  Tiie  um'lateral  variety  may  be  overlooked  for  y«'ar>.  an«i 
no  symptoms  may  point  to  xhv  trouble  until  a  tumor  can  1k»  nmde  out  bv  in- 
sjH'ction  and  i)alpation,  or  until  the  ureter  of  the  remaining  kidney  may  U- 
comc  obstructed  and  symptoms  of  uremia  supervene.  The  latter  art*  niort*  ap: 
to  come  on,  and  earlier  too,  in  double  hydronephrosis. 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  April  8,  1916,  p.  1088. 
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Locally,  the  patient  may  complain  of  frequent  and  severe  pcdna  that  shoot 
about  the  affected  loin  and  downward  toward  the  thigh.  Sensations  of  weight 
and  a  dragging  discomfort  are  common.  Anorexia,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
eructations,  and  irregularity  of  bowel  action  are  associated  sometimes.  In 
large  hydronephrotic  cysts  a  continuous  dull,  aching  pain  only  may  be  felt, 
or,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  tumor  may  be  absolutely  painless. 
Obstinate  constipation  may  result  from  compression  of  the  colon,  or  in  moderate 
enlargements  diarrhea  may  occur  from  the  pressure  irritation. 

Usually  a  swelling  is  detected  in  the  renal  region.  It  gradually  increases 
in  size,  and  in  marked  enlargements  distinct  bulging  may  be  visible  in  the 
hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions.  Palpation  reveals  a  rounded,  firm,  yet 
somewhat  elastic  and  sometimes  fluctuating  tumor.  There  may  be  slight  ten- 
derness. Dulness  on  percussion  is  found  over  the  mass  except  where  the 
colon  overlies  it,  when  tympany  is  elicited;  this  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  kidney 
tumors.    Moderate  enlargements  generally  do  not  descend  during  inspiration. 

The  intermittent  form  of  hydronephrosis  (Landau)  is  interesting  from 
the  variations  that  occur  in  the  size  of  the  tumors.  A  marked  diminution 
is  coincident  with  a  more  or  less  sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  tumor  gradually  enlarges  the  flow  of  urine 
decreases.  These  cases  are  in  most  instances  due  to  movable  kidney.  Colicky 
pains  often  usher  in  the  periods  of  greatest  distention  preceding  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  flow  of  clear  urine.  This  variety  of  the  affection  occurs  most 
frequently  in  women  that  have  borne  children.  The  general  symptoms  scarcely 
amount  to  more  than  a  certain  loss  of  flesh  incident  to  the  associated  worry 
and  anxiety.  The  filling  of  the  nephrydrotic  cyst,  the  distention,  and  the  pain 
and  discharge,  with  subsidence  of  the  tumor,  recur  with  variable  frequency. 
Violent  exercise  inflicting  a  sudden  jar  may  precipitate  the  attacks.  The 
tumor  may  continue  to  develop  in  size  for  several  days  after  the  pain  has 
disappeared.  The  latter  may  last  from  several  hours  to  a  day.  During 
the  intervals,  and  after  the  urine  has  increased  in  quantity,  gradually  or 
quickly,  the  patient  may  feel  tolerably  comfortable  for  weeks  or  months, 
For  obvious  reasons  the  tumor  is  rather  mobile  in  intermittent  hydronephrosis. 

The  occurrence  of  chills,  fever  and  sweats,  nausea  and  vomiting,  ab- 
dominal distention,  and  rapid  pulse  usually  indicates  suppuration  and  pyone- 
phrosis. The  urine  will  then  be  cloudy  and  reveal  pus,  following  both  dis- 
charge and  aspiration.  A  lowered  specific  gravity  and  the  presence  of  albumin 
will  be  noted  when  a  chronic  nephritis  has  been  set  up.  The  functional  kid- 
ney test  which  is  most  practical  is  that  by  the  employment  of  phenolphthalein. 
Increased  arterial  tension  and  symptoms  of  acute  febrile  or  chronic  afebrile 
uremia  may  be  added. 

Hydronephrosis  paraplegica  is  a  form  of  the  disease  in  which  paraplegia 
develops  as  a  complication. 

The  course  of  nephrydrosis  is  usually  chronic,  with  variations  and  exacer- 
bations depending  upon  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  obviously  very  difficult  in  cases  in  which  the  accumu- 
lation of  liquid  is  small.  Characteristic  signs  are  the  gradual  development  of 
a  tumor  in  either  flank,  as  described  above,  with  diminution  in  the  urinary 
flow,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  free  discharge  and  the  subsidence  of 
the  tumor,  with  recurrences  (as  in  the  intermittent  variety).  Ureteral  cathe- 
terization is  of  great  value  as  a  diagnostic  criterion.  If  the  ureteral  catheter 
can  be  passed  up  to  the  renal  pelvis,  the  tension  promptly  disappears  and  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  urine  is  passed  through  the  catheter  of  the  affected 
side  than  from  the  normal  side,  or  if  fluid  is  injected  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys, the  pelvis  of  the  affected  side  has  a  larger  capacity  than  the  unaffected 
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or  the  normal  pelvis.  The  injection  of  opaque  substances,  such  as  ooUaigol 
or  thorium,  through  the  catheter  into  the  pelvis  and  ureter  of  the  side  suspected 
to  be  diseased  and  then  roentgenograming  the  kidney  region  will  3rield  a  beauti- 
ful picture,  revealing  fully  the  extent  of  the  kidney  involvement,  the  degree 
of  the  pelvic  dilatation,  and  so  on.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a  diag- 
nosis may  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  roentgenologist  and  the  gyneoologist  it 
is  unwise  to  attempt  to  make  or  sustain  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  aspiratioo 
because  of  the  possibility  of  infection. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  nephrydrotic  sac  must  be  distinguished  by 
exclusion  from  an  ovarian  cyst^  cystic  kidney,  and  tumors  of  the  spleen,  lirrr, 
and  gall-bladder.  Very  large  cysts  may  be  mistaken  for  ascites.  Assurance 
of  the  presence  of  the  colon  over  the  tumor  is  diagnostic,  and  a  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  fluid  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle  will  suffice 
in  most  cases.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  slight  amount  of 
urea  is  sometimes  found  in  ovarian  cystic  fluid.  The  presence  of  pus-cdb 
in  abundance  in  the  aspirated  fluid,  with  symptoms  of  suppuration,  is  si^ 
niflcant  of  pyonephrosis.  Segregation  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters  may 
elicit  decisive  evidence  during  the  existence  of  the  tumor. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  unfavorable,  though  in  unilateral  hydro- 
nephrosis evidences  of  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  unaffected  kidnc}' 
should  render  the  case  guardedly  favorable,  particularly  if  the  cause  be  a 
movable  kidney.  The  bilateral  affection  is  always  grave  oiling  to  the  dan^rer 
of  uremia.  Infection  of  the  cyst  with  pus-organisms  is  usually  a  fatal  complica- 
tion. Recovery  may  ensue  in  rare  instances  in  which  a  spontaneous  dischaife 
of  the  liquid  takes  place.     Rupture  of  the  sac  is  unlikely. 

Treatment. — ^The  removal  of  the  cause  is  seldom  feasible.  Symp- 
tomatic treatment  only  is  required  in  mild  cases,  though  sometimes  gentle 
massage  over  the  sac,  properly  directed  and  cautiously  applied  (to  avoid  rup- 
ture), may  cause  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tumor.  Most  often  surgicd 
nn'asures  only  are  of  use.  These  procedures,  however,  are  undertaken  onlv 
when  suecessive  reaccumulations  of  the  fluid  follow  those  measures  fir>t 
mentioned. 


PERINEPHRIC  ABSCESS 

(PeriJiephrUis) 

Definition. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  >ur- 
roundiii^  the  kidney. 

Pathology. — The  suppuration  attaeks  the  lax  adipose  tissue  or  the  fatty 
capsule  in  which  the  kidney  is  embedded  and  the  adjacent  retroperitonoul 
tissue.  The  starting-point  of  suppuration  is  usually  behind  the  kidnt-y. 
There  may  be  several  small  abscesses  at  first,  but  more  often  a  single  larj** 
abscess  is  found.  The  walls  may  be  soft  and  shreddy,  or  in  more  chn^nic  cax** 
thickened  and  fil)r()us.  A  bulging  externally  over  the  aff'ected  lumbar  nxi'-n 
is  not  infrequent,  particularly  in  large  and  extensive  accumulations  of  pu-. 
The  latter  has  a  tendency  at  a  given  point  to  burrow  into  the  surrouniiir.j 
tissues,  and  especially  downward  toward  the  iliac  fossa,  pointing  in  the  ^rn^in 
near  Poui)art's  ligament.  It  may  extent  backward  and  open  upon  the  >kir. 
surface.  Sometimes  the  pus  perforates  the  diaphragm  and  discharges  thnni;:h 
the  i)l<'ural  cavity  and  lungs,  or  the  colon,  vagina,  bladder,  or  peritontuiri 
may  be  perforatiMl.  The  pus  is  occasionally  quite  off'ensive,  and  may  Ik*  iehi»r- 
ous  from  an  admixture  of  infiltrated  urine.  Perirenal  abscess  due  to  cuIcuImu- 
pyonei)hrosis  nuiy  contain  calculi  that  have  ulcerated  through  pelvic  or  renal 
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walls.  Thickening  of  the  adjacent  peritoneum  is  often  found.  In  certain 
cases  of  perinephritis,  which  usually  gave  no  symptoms  during  life,  the  post- 
mortem examination  has  revealed  fibrous  adhesions  and  a  firm  and  thickened 
and  fatty  capsule,  stripped  with  diflBculty  from  the  true  capsule  of  the  kidney. 

Etiolog^^. — Perirenal  abscesses,  when  not  traumatic  in  origin,  develop 
most  frequently  as  a  result  of  purulent  pyelonephritis  or  pyonephrosis.  Hence 
they  are  ttstuilly  secondary.  Other  primary  conditions  that  may  cause  perirenal 
suppuration  are  the  following:  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  ureter  or 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  pelvic  abscess,  appendiceal  or  hepatic  abscesses,  spinal 
caries  (psoas  abscess),  and  empyema.  Sometimes  tuberculous-  processes  in 
the  kidney  and  suppurating  new  growths,  as  carcinoma  and  cysts  (including 
the  echinococcus),  are  complicated  by  perirenal  abscess.  More  rarely  such 
severe  infectious  diseases  as  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  and  pyemia  lead  to  puru- 
lent perinephritis.    Finally,  there  are  cases  for  which  no  cause  is  discoverable. 

Symptoms. — Subjectively,  there  is  noted  a  dull,  throbbing  pain  over 
the  affected  region  that  is  increased  by  motion;  sometimes,  when  the  abscess 
is  large  and  presses  on  the  large  nerve-tnmks,  the  pains  may  become  shooting 
in  character  and  be  felt  in  the  leg  on  the  same  side.  Numbness  may  also  be 
felt.  Pain  and  tenderness  on  palpation  are  common.  The  patient  is  prostrated, 
weak,  and  often  quite  emaciated,  and  flexure  of  the  thigh  on  the  affected 
side  is  frequent.  The  characteristic  fever  of  suppuration  is  present  in  the  deeply 
remitting  or  intermitting  type,  with  alternating  chills  and  debilitating  sweats. 
Pus  is  found  in  the  urine  only  when  the  kidney  is  involved.  Sooner  or  later 
evidences  of  a  tumor  are  seen;  the  areas  can  be  palpated,  and  a  gradual  bulging 
in  the  lumbar  area,  increasing  slowly,  with  smoothness  and  glistening  of  the 
skin  and  pitting  (edema),  may  be  observed.  Fluctuation  is  frequently  apparent 
in  advanced  cases,  and  in  favorable  cases  signs  of  "pointing"  appear.  There 
is  an  associated  polynuclear  hyperleukocytosis. 

Diagnosis.— -Should  the  abscess  tend  to  burrow  downward,  the  condition 
may  be  somewhat  obscure  on  account  of  the  absence  of  distinct  local  symp- 
toms. Indeed,  involvement  of  the  psoas  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  coxitis, 
as  pain  referred  to  the  knee-joint.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  and  when  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  tumor  is  an  abscess  or  a  hydronephrosis  or  solid  mass, 
the  exploring  needle  should  be  used. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — An  important  point  in  differentiating  perinephric 
abscess  from  suppurative  pyelitis  or  pyelonephritis  alone  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter  the  quantity  of  urine  is  usually  diminished,  while  in  the  former 
there  is  less  apt  to  be  any  interference  with  the  renal  secretion.  Again,  while 
in  the  latter  the  urine  usually  contains  blood  and  pus,  in  the  former  the  urine 
is  free  from  blood,  though  not  necessarily  from  pus,  and  casts  are  apt  to  be 
absent  here. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  guardedly  favorable  if  the  abscess  points  externally 
in  the  lumbar  area.  Of  course,  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  bladder, 
bowel,  and  groin  is  always  a  serious  occurrence. 

The  treatment  is  surgical,  consisting  in  free  incision  and  drainage. 


CYSTIC  KIDNEY 

(Renal  Cyst) 

Pathology. — Congenital  cystic  kidneys  are  in  reality  collections  of  cysts, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  septa 
of  compressed  renal  or  fibrous  tissue.    Either  one,  or  frequently  both,  kidneys 
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■ny  be  affected  with  iriiAt  is  aomelimes  lermed  congrniial  cyttir  e 
tf  tie  tidn^f.  Tbae  is  coooderalle  enlargement  of  the  organs,  and  daring 
iiitikmtcriiie  life  tbey  may  attain  an  enormous  size.  In  mild  oim^  the  kfrr- 
tioB  flMV  be  tderated  for  aiune  years  after  birth.  The  cystic  fluid  may  Iv 
ettlier  dear,  turbidt  reddiBb-yeDow,  or  dark  brown  in  color,  acid  in  rractiDn, 
and  holds  in  BOlution  nrinaijr  salts,  blood,  choleaterin,  at]d  snmriimtv  uric- 
acid  and  urea.  A  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells  lines  the  cyst  wslk. 
Hie  cyBtB  tboDBdves  seem  to  be  dilatations  of  the  renal  tubulon  and  at  Bow- 
man's oqwules,  due,  in  some  instances,  to  an  obliteration  of  the  (ubulm  of  tfac 
papilhf  or  to  stenosis  of  aoate  portion  of  the  urinary  tract. 

Tlie  cystic  Iddneys  usually  met  with  in  adult  hfe  (acquired)  nrc  of  ^\-ml 
varietiea:  (1)  One  or  palia{0  a  few  cysts  may  be  present,  larger  u.^ually  tbu 
diaae  in  ^  congenital  cystic  kidney,  which  seem  to  cause  no  inlrrfmm 
iritb  the  nonnal  renal  funetiras.  Sometimes  a  reddish-brown  colloiti  maunial 
is  contained  in  these  cysts. 

^)  &nall  and  often  quite  minute  cysts  frequently  accompnny  the  i-hrrmir 
nephritic  Iddncy  that  is  small,  contracted,  and  cirrhotic.  These  result  Inm 
dinted  tubules  and  capsules  l^en  the  former  are  narrowed  by  the  hypc^Usa 
4^  6t»ouB  tissue. 

(3)  Cystic  kidneys  in  adults  may  have  the  pathologic  chantctcristiis  nt 
the  congenital  variety — a  mere  aggregation  of  cysts  containing  clear  or  coloml 
aearuin  or  a  cloudy,  daric,  thick,  colloid  li'[uid.  This  condition  is  .-umirtima 
associated  with  nmilar  cystie  diseii.sc  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  may  Ik  ■ 
Ute  manifestatim  of  mUd  conf^nital  defects.  The  kidneys  huve  l>crn  fnuod 
omverted  into  cysts  in  cases  m  which  the  presence  of  calculi  (uric  add)  ia 
the  tubules  has  probably  started  the  cystic  degeneration. 

(4)  Solitary  cystic  adenrana  rarely  occurs.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  glt^lar 
tumor  projecting  from  the  snrfaiv  (usnully  the  anterior)  of  the  kitlne>-.  It 
may  be  as  lai^  as  an  orange,  aiul  may  be  fncloHfl  in  a  drHiinct  cnpsiilr.  (>■ 
section  the  mass  is  found  to  be  cuujpD^L'J  of  tjiriuu^i -.sized  cysts  M:iMr*Utl  l)j 
septa  of  fibrous  tissue  lined  with  cuboid  or  columnar  epithelium.  Tlie  reouundcr 
of  the  kidney  appears  to  lie  quite  healthy. 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  absent  in  adults  until  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  uremia.  Ordinarily,  the  clinical  picture  is  similar  to  that  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  luine,  which  ii 
of  low  specific  gravity.  Slight  albuminuria  may  be  present.  On  palpaiiai  I 
a  large,  rounded,  and  »ponge-like  mass  may  be  felt  in  either  hypocbondriimi  or 
on  both  sides.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  and  increased  arterial  tension,  as  id 
chronic  nephritis,  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys.     Parker  reports  a  case  which  was  followed  by  exfoliative  dennatitift- 

The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  upon  the  presence  of  the  above  sytnptaan 
and  the  discovery  of  the  clear  physical  signs  of  the  tumor.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  possible  complication  of  perinephric  abscess,  due  to  rupture  of  our 
or  more  of  the  cysts  (as  has  occurred^Osler),  would,  of  course,  render  a  dia^ 
nosis  wellnigh  impossible. 

Prognosis. — Bilateral  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  must  eventually  pnn 
fatal,  due  to  uremia  or  cardiac  failure.  Sohtary  cysts  give  a  tolerably  favmaUr 
outlook  under  proper  sngical  interference. 

Treatment. — The  unilocular  cysts  just  referred  to  above  may  be  remoTvd, 
capsule  and  all,  and  the  kidney  sutured.  Bilateral  disease  cannot  be  (^Mratcd 
upon  for  obvious  reasons;  unilateral  cystic  degeneration  may  be  treated  by 
nephrectomy,  with  narrow  chances  of  success. 
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NEW  GROWTHS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

The  most  common  tumors  of  the  kidney  are  those  belonging  to  the  class 
of  adenomata  (benign)  and  those  that  are  either  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous 
(malignant). 

Adenomata  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  They  grow  in  the  cortex 
of  the  kidney  in  the  form  of  small  nodular  masses,  which  in  some  cases  may 
increase  to  a  considerable  size  before  any  symptoms  are  produced.  A  cystic 
growth  may  be  combined  with  adenoma  {cystic  adenoma),  and  lymphadenoma 
is  also  occasionally  seen  as  a  secondary  growth.  Other  benign  tumors  that 
may  affect  the  kidney  are  angioma,  fibroma,  and  lipoma.  Very  large  vascular 
adenomata  may  become  malignant.  Grawitz,  Lubarsch,  Kelly,  and  others 
have  described  a  variety  of  tumor  (hypemephrom>a)  derived  from  aberrant 
adrenal  tissue  misplaced  in  the  kidney.  In  32  cases  Fraser  found  morphologic 
evidence  indicating  that  the  tumors  were  derived  from  renal  adenomata. 

Symptoms. — ^The  important  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  hypernephroma  are 
hematuria  at  long  intervals,  pain  and  tumor,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  pressure 
symptoms.  Roentgen-ray  plates  are  of  value  in  differentiating  the  hematuria 
of  stone  (MoflStt). 

Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  Sarcoma 
is  frequently  congenital  in  origin,  and  may  have  an  admixture  of  striped  mus- 
cular tissue.  The  presence  of  the  latter  in  the  kidney  points  to  developmental 
disturbances  during  embryonic  life  as  the  cause  of  a  variety  of  tumor  known 
as  rhabdomyoma.  Alveolar  sarcoma  is  also  met  with.  Renal  sarcoma  is  not 
uncommon  in  children. 

Renal  carcinomn  is  probably  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  sarcoma; 
it  may,  however,  be  found  in  children  as  well  as  in  aged  persons,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  life.  Carcinoma  of  the  kidney  is  usually  of  the  soft  medullary  or 
encephaloid  variety.  As  a  primary  affection  it  probably  originates  in  the  renal 
tubules.  Secondary  carcinoma  of  the  kidney,  although  probably  more  fre- 
quent than  the  primary  form,  is  seldom  of  clinical  importance.  Renal  car- 
cinoma may  occur  as  a  diffuse  infiltration  or  in  nodular  masses,  one  kidney  usu- 
ally being  affected  in  primary  carcinoma.  The  tumor  sometimes  reaches  an 
enormous  size,  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  nearly  the  whole  abdomen 
has  been  filled,  and  in  which  the  growth  weighed  as  much  as  31  pounds  (14 
kgms.,  Roberts).  Rhabdomyomata  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attain  a  very  large  size, 
though  sarcomata  may  grow  quite  large.  Softening  and  hemorrhage  within 
these  maligant  growths  may  occur.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  invaded, 
and  metastatic  areas  may  form  in  the  liver  or  the  lungs,  though  this  occurs 
in  the  case  of  primary  renal  carcinoma  less  readily  than  from  carcinoma  in 
other  organs.  The  renal  parenchyma  is  either  partially  or  wholly  destroyed, 
the  pyramids  being  attacked  later  than  the  cortex. 

Symptoms. — Lumbar  pain  on  the  affected  side  is  often  an  early  symptom, 
and  may  persist  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  paroxysmal, 
and  be  felt  extending  down  the  thigh,  or  it  may  be  dull,  dragging,  and  limited 
in  character.  Pain  is  not,  however,  a  constant  symptom  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  cases. 

Hematuria  may  occur  early  or  late,  and  often  appears  before  any  tumor  is 
palpable.  The  blood  may  be  in  a  fluid  state  or  in  clots,  the  latter  not  seldom 
taking  the  form  of  pelvic  or  urethral  casts,  the  passage  of  which  may  give  rise 
to  colicky  pains.  Casts  of  the  ureter  sometimes  resemble  lumbricoid  worms. 
The  hemorrhage  may  he  excessive  and  cause  marked  weakness  and  a  symp- 
tomatic anemia,  superadded  to  the  cancerous  anemia  that  is  usually  present; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  discoverable  only  microscopically. 
62 
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It  recurs  at  irregular  intervals  of  days  or  weeks.  Large  clots  may  acnunuklc 
in  the  bladder  and  cause  vesical  irritability.  The  urine  from  the  healthy  kidney 
may  be  quite  normal,  and  may  be  secured  for  observation  by  ureteral  cathrt»T- 
ieation.  Anorexia,  navsca  and  vomiting,  progresfine  los»  of  ficah  and  ttrmflk, 
increasinp;  pallor,  and  the  coDcomitant  symptoms  of  the  canceroua  cacfaeui 
are  seen  to  develop. 

Physical  Signs. — These  may  not  he  sufficient  to  reveal  the  pr«9eQc«  of  tlie 
tumor  for  some  time  after  tlie  above  symptoms  have  been  obsen'ed.  Tlw 
appearance  of  a  palpable  tumor  in  either  6ank  is  a  definite  aid  to  diagnaaL 
It  is  felt  between  the  ribs  and  pelvis  latero-anteriorly,  and  at  first,  when  unull  < 
and  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  movable.  Both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of 
the  kidney'  may  assume  enormous  sizes.  The  tumor  feels  dense  and  liard 
(except  rapidly  growing  tumors,  as  encephaloid),  either  smooth  or  lobulat«l. 
and,  when  not  too  large,  may  retain  the  natural  position  and  form  of  the  kiilney. 
The  growth  extends  tlownward  and  inw  rd,  and  in  the  very  large  maligntnt 
renal  tumors  of  childhood  the  abdomen  si  ows  considerable  enlargement,  alon| 
with  an  abnormal  pulsation  and  a  prominence  of  the  veins.  Usually  thr 
tumor  does  not  move  with  respiration.  Percussion  gives  dulness  over  the  maa, 
although  in  small  and  moderately  large  tumors  the  overljing  colon  may  nwt 
a  tympanitic  note  to  be  heard. 

DiignOBis.— The  presence  of  a  tumor,  when  not  too  large  and  distinctly 
occupj'ing  the  lumbar  and  lower  lateral  abdominal  region,  together  trnh 
hematuria,  pain  of  a  local  nature,  and  pre  gressive  failure  of  nutrition,  may  he 
looked  upon  as  diagnostic  of  a  malignant  type  of  renal  tumor.  The  relation  ri 
the  colon  to  the  tumor  and  immobility  of  the  latter  during  respiration  mt 
also  diagnostic. 

Diffrrential  Diagnosis. — This  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  Affections  sori 
as  hydronephrosis,  paranephritic  cyst,'  pyonephrosis,  cystic  ki<lne>-,  hydulids, 
ovarian,  splenic,  and  hepatic  tumors  and  (particularly  in  childreit)  retroprri- 
toncal  sarcoma  must  be  differentiated  from  renal  growths,  (.'areful  biiiurjual 
palpation  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  but  the  exclusion  of  other  lumbar  enlai^ 
ments  must  be  made  by  close  attention  to  the  history  and  to  the  devek^xDent 
and  course  of  the  symptoms.  Hematuria  alone,  in  aged  persons,  is  suggestive 
of  carcinoma  when  no  tangible  cause  for  the  presence  of  the  blood  is  at  hand. 
Hepatic  and  splenic  tumors  are  usually  movable  during  deep  breathing,  while 
renal  tumors  are  not  so.  In  cases  of  hepatic  growths  also  the  area  of  dulnea 
extends  higher,  while  in  renal  growths  on  the  right  side  a  tympanitic  area 
generally  lies  between  the  liver  and  the  tumor.  The  characteristic  notdi  and 
edge  of  the  spleen,  and  the  absence  of  the  overlying  colon  tympany,  are  points 
that  distinguish  splenic  enlargements  from  those  of  the  left  kidney.  Pdvie 
growths  (ovarian  and  uterine)  enlarge  from  below  upward,  and  are  rcadfly 
detected  by  vaginal  examination.  In  children  Lobstein's  cancer  (retrt^iai- 
toneal  sarcoma),  if  very  large,  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  renal  tumor,  eswpt  that 
it  is  usually  more  centrally  situated  and  more  firmly  fixed. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  termination  in  cases  of  renal  carciiKMna 
is  ine\'itably  fatal,  and  children  succumb  more  quickly  than  adults.  The 
disease  may  last  from  a  few  months  to  sometimes  a  year  to  two. 

If  the  kidney  be  removed  while  the  growth  is  still  smaU,  the  ivognosis  i> 
fairlj'  good;  but  if  large  or  if  metastatic  tumors  have  formed,  the  pngnoas  is 
always  bad.  Btoch  warmly  advocates  in  some  cases  the  removal  of  small 
sections  of  kidney  substance,  to  avert  the  necessity  of  a  nephrectomy  by  prov- 
ing the  non -malignancy  of  the  growth.  The  treatment,  aside  from  early  Burgioi 
j,  is  entirely  symptomatic  and  supportive,  and  obviously  it  is  unsncces- 
'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  June  27,  1903,  p.  1775. 
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ful.  Renal  colic,  excessive  hematuria,  and  a  gradually  lowered  vitality  may 
be  met  by  the  use  of  palliatives,  tonics,  and  by  nutritious  and  easily  digestible 
diet. 


II.    DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER 

CYSTITIS 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
It  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  the  latter  being  clinically  the  much  more 
frequent  condition. 

ACUTE   CYSTITIS 

Pathology. — Cystoscopic  examination  performed  according  to  Pawlik's 
or  Kelly's  method,  hereafter  to  be  described,  reveab  an  intensely  hyperemic 
condition  of  the  vesical  mucosa,  which  is  pu£fy,  edematous,  and  of  a  bright  red 
color;  this  may  be  more  intense  at  points,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trigone.  The  membrane  is  bathed  in  a  thick,  tenacious  mucopus,  and  here 
and  there  may  be  noted  denuded  areas,  the  exfoliated  epithelium  often 
hanging  in  shreds  from  the  bladder  wall.  Hemorrhagic  effusions  may  be 
observed.  In  the  severer  grades  of  the  disease  the  intense  general  hyperemia 
causes  a  disappearance  of  the  blood-vessels  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  normal 
condition.  Occasionally  small  patches  of  ulceration,  due  to  abscess  formation 
{phlegnwnovs  cystitis),  may  be  observed,  and  in  rare  and  fatal  instances  the 
entire  bladder  wall  is  involved  in  a  necrotic  process. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  acute  cystitis  may  be  grouped  according  to  their 
origin  into  four  main  classes,  as  follows: 

(1)  Catarrhal. — Like  other  mucosae,  the  vesical  epithelium  is  very  responsive 
to  systemic  circulatory  disturbances.  Thus,  sudden  exposure  to  extremes  of 
cold  or  heat  or  violent  atmospheric  changes,  thereby  abruptly  suppressing  the 
action  of  the  skin,  may  be  potent  influences  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
An  intense  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  may  follow  retention  of  the  urine  in 
the  bladder,  with  or  without  its  subsequent  decomposition;  it  may  also  be 
the  result  of  pressure  from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  other  tumor,  and  may  follow 
cystocele,  urethral  stricture,  or  paresis  of  the  bladder  wall.  In  overdistention 
of  the  bladder,  with  the  accumulation  of  a  gallon  (4  liters)  or  more  of  urine, 
the  so-called  acute  eocfoliative  cystitis  may  result,  in  which  the  entire  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  may  be  shed,  and  the  symptoms  of  grave  uremic 
intoxication  supervene.  The  prolonged  retention  of  urine  is  followed  by 
decomposition  of  the  fluid,  and  this,  by  its  irritant  action,  always  excites  a 
cystitis  that  soon  assumes  the  chronic  type, 

(2)  Septic. — ^This  may  result  either  from  the  direct  introduction  of  pus- 
producing  germs  into  the  bladder  or  from  the  systemic  transmission  of  these 
micro-organisms  to  the  organ.  This  is  known  as  the  bacterial  origin  of  cystitis. 
Under  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned  the  passage  of  an  unclean  catheter 
or  sound;  this  is  a  cause  of  cystitis  in  puerperal  women,  and  in  men  who  are 
the  subjects  of  minor  grades  of  urethral  stricture,  and  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  bougies.  Gonorrheal  cystitis  is  also 
to  be  included  under  this  heading.  There  is  a  condition  known  as  febrile 
cystitis,  which  constitutes  the  second  class  of  septic  cases.  This  comprises 
the  vesical  inflammation  that  is  present  in  the  various  febrile  conditions,  and 
which  is  probably  a  direct  result  of  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  the  causal 
bacilli  or  their  toxins  (Fitz).    Thus,  in  all  of  the  infectious  diseases  and  fevers 
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(typhoid  and  the  other  exanthemata,  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis) 
there  b  noted  a  cystitis  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  that  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  specific  germ  of  the  associated  disease, 
or  its  eliminating  toxins.  If  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  CHgan- 
isms  in  the  urine  will  cause  a  cystitis.  The  Bacillus  typhosus,  for  example,  is 
very  generally  found  in  the  urine  of  individuals  sick  with  typhoid,  though 
rarely  does  a  cystitis  develop. 

(3)  Tozic.--Certain  drugs  when  introduced  into  the  system  manifest  an 
irritant  action  upon  the  vesical  mucosa,  and  promptly  excite  a  severe  grade 
of  acute  cystitb.  Prominent  among  these  may  be  mentioned  cantharides  and 
other  irritants  of  the  urinary  tract — cubebs,  copaiba,  and  sinapis.  Workers 
in  coal-tar  dye-stuffs  are  sometimes  affected  with  acute  cystitis. 

(4)  Traumatic. — ^Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  follows  the 
improper  and  careless  use  of  the  catheter,  sound,  or  other  instrument;  the  i^es- 
ence  in  the  bladder  of  calculi  or  other  foreign  bodies;  and  the  pressure  of  the 
fetus  in  parturition,  or  of  large  masses  of  impacted  feces. 

(5)  From  Adjacent  Inflammation. — Irritation  with  consequent  inflaounatkn 
may  result  from  the  extension  of  an  inflammatory  process  from  surrounding 
structures  either  by  continuity  or  contiguity  of  tissue.  Thus,  a  cystitis  may 
follow  a  urethritis — gonorrheal  or  otherwise;  it  may  result  from  an  extenaon 
downward  of  a  ureteritis,  or  it  may  be  consequent  upon  a  vaginitis,  a  malignant 
neoplasm  of  an  adjacent  viscus,  a  salpingitis,  pelvic  peritonitis,  or  pelvic  abscess 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bladder,  as  in  the  vesico-uterine  pouch. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  are  very  marked.  Pain,  vesical  irritability, 
vesical  and  rectal  tenesmus,  frequency  of  midurilixm,  fever,  and  urinary  ekan§e$ 
are  all  pronounced..  Prominent  among  these  is  pain,  which  may  be  most 
intense  and  is  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
Its  seat  is  the  suprapubic  region,  whence  it  may  radiate  to  the  sacral  region, 
the  perineum,  the  end  of  the  penis,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  thighs;  it  is 
most  constant,  but  is  worst  just  before  micturition,  by  which  it  may  be  al- 
leviated. It  is  considerably  relieved  by  the  rcumbent  pasture,  and  Ls  ag- 
gravated by  pressure  over  the  bladder. 

With  the  pain,  and  probably  ranking  second  in  severity,  is  the  rectal  and 
vesical  fnicsniiuH,  or  strangury.  There  is  an  almost  constant  desire  to  urinatf. 
Tlu*  urine  may  he  opaque  or  highly  colored.  It  is  often  bloody  (in  very  acute 
casi^s  the  vesical  contents  may  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  purt*  blood  onlyi. 
is  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1005  to  1030  (in  the  febrile  cases),  ami 
contains  pus-corpuscles,  mucous  flakes,  shreds  of  disintegrated  and  exfoliaieii 
epithelium  (bladder),  and  micro-organisms.  Thomas  R.  Brown,*  in  a  bacterii>- 
logic  study  of  2()  cases,  found  the  exciting  causes  as  follows:  Bacillus  coli 
co7nmunis,  T)7.7  per  cent.;  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  10.2  per  cfnt.: 
Staphylococcus  jyyogencs  aureus,  7.7  per  cent.;  and  Bacillus  pyocyannun. 
Bacillus  typhosus,  and  Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris  (Haiser),  each  3.8  per  cvnt. 

(Gonorrheal  infection  may  invade  the  vesical  mucosa  when  mixed  or  purf* 
cultures  of  this  organism  are  recoverable  from  the  urine;  fungous  mycelial 
threads  and  yeast-cells  have  even  been  found  in  certain  cases  {mycf)tir  cystiti.". 
Th(»  urine  is  conmionly  acid  in  reaction,  though  Brown  found  it  alkaline  when' 
the  excitant  was  the  Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris.  It  may  become  less  acid  or 
alkjilin(»  should  the  condition  become  modified.  More  or  less  albumin  will  In* 
noted,  and  on  standing  a  dense  sediment  forms  in  the  bottom  of  the  fla>k. 
which  is  composed  of  all  the  foregoing  substances,  as  shown  by  chemical  anti 
microscopic  examination.  The  total  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  the  twent\- 
four  hours  may  he  normal  in  amount  or  even  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

^  Johns  Hopkins  IIosp.  Bull.,  January,  1901,  p.  4. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place,  there 
may  occur  partial  or  even  total  suppression  of  the  urine. 

Fever,  with  or  without  an  initial  rigor,  persists  throughout  the  attack, 
but  is  not  of  a  severe  type,  save  in  the  septic  and  malignant  (diphtheritic) 
forms  of  the  disease,  when  it  may  reach  103''  to  105°  F.  (39.4''-40.5°  C). 

Abscesses  may  form,  and  betray  themselves  by  localized  pain,  tenderness, 
and,  in  some  cases  by  a  circumscribed  induration  requiring  surgical  treatment. 

In  the  variety  associated  with  extreme  exfoliation  of  the  vesical  mucosa 
grave  uremic  manifestations  follow.  These  include  all  the  features  of  the  ty- 
phoid state  (dry,  brown  tongue,  mild  delirium,  nervous  and  muscular  twitching; 
headache;  gastric  disturbances;  and  coma).  There  is  also  some  degree  of 
malaise  and  anorexia. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  acute  cystitis  may  represent  an  acute  exacerba- 
tion in  the  chronic  form,  and  at  times  may  assume  a  severe  type  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Cystitis  should  be  readily  recognized  from  the  history  of 
the  case  and  the  frequency  of  the  two  almost  pathognomonic  symptoms — 
suprapubic  pain  and  vesical  tenesmus.  An  examination  of  the  urine  will 
reveal  the  characteristic  clinical  features.  The  percentage  of  albumin  is  usuaUy 
much  larger  in  nephritis  than  in  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The  differentiation 
between  cystitis  and  vesical  irritability  will  be  noted  under  the  latter  condition. 
Urethritis  may  be  excluded  by  means  of  the  two-glass  test.  For  example, 
if  urination  into  two  glasses  reveals  pus  in  both,  after  carefully  washing  out 
the  urethra  as  far  as  the  compressor  urethne  muscle,  it  is  "very  positive  proof 
that  cystitis  or  some  inflammation  further  up  the  canal  is  present"  (Greene 
and  Brooks). 

The  prognosis  of  the  milder  grades  of  cystitis  is  good;  the  septic  and 
malignant  cases  offer  a  much  graver  outlook.  Extension  of  the  process  up- 
ward toward  the  kidneys  is  always  serious. 

The  treatment  of  acute  cystitis  includes  prophylactic,  hygienic,  and  me- 
dicinal measures. 

Prophylactic. — Most  important  is  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  and  this 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  care  of  the  body,  the  observance  of  thorough 
asepsis  during  catheterization. 

Hygienic. — The  cause  of  the  disease,  if  evident  (calculus,  external  pressure), 
should  be  sought  and  removed.  The  patient  should  at  once  be  placed  abso- 
lutely at  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  diet  must  be  regulated,  and  all 
irritating,  highly  seasoned  articles  of  food  must  be  interdicted.  Alcohol  in 
any  form  is  prohibited.  An  absolute  milk  diet  will  be  most  beneflcial.  The 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  drink  freely  of  water  and  other  diluent  drinks. 
The  free  action  of  the  skin  may  be  secured  by  friction  and  warm  bathing. 

Medicinal. — ^The  drugs  to  be  employed  are  the  saline  laxatives  and  the 
various  mild  diuretics  and  urinary  antiseptics.  The  reaction  of  the  urine 
will  indicate  the  variety  of  antiseptic  to  be  employed.  If  it  be  acid,  hexa- 
methylenamin  is  the  drug  that  is  indicated.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  up  to 
60  grains  (4.0)  a  day.  In  alkaline  conditions  of  the  urine  probably  the  most 
valuable  drugs  are  benzoic  and  boric  acids  and  salol.  Benzoic  acid  is  best 
administered  in  the  form  of  ammonium  benzoate,  which  may  be  given  in 
10-grain  (0.6)  doses  thrice  daily.  If  possible  it  is  best  to  acidify  the  urine  by 
giving  acid  sodium  phosphate  or  some  such  drug  and  then  give  hexamethylen- 
amin.  Hot  applications  and  hot  local  bathing  (sitz-baths)  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  tenesmus;  if  these  be  severe,  a  rectal  suppository  of 
opium  and  belladonna  or  an  enema  of  chloral  hydrate  will  generally  give 
prompt  relief.  Tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  administered  internally,  may 
answer  if  opium  be  contraindicated.    Under  such  a  course  as  the  preceding  a 
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cure  may  be  expected  within  eight  or  ten  days.  It  is  prudent  to  advise  the 
patients  to  wear  flannel  or  silk  binders  over  the  abdomen,  to  avoid  chilling  of 
the  surface  and  subsequent  acute  attacks. 

CHRONIC  CTSllllS 

Pathology. — The  vesical  mucosa  is  not  so  hyperemic  as  in  the  acute 
variety,  but  is  of  a  peculiar  muddy  or  grayish-blue  (slate)  color,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  erosion  or  of  actual  ulceration.  Slight  hemorrhages 
may  and  do  occur.  Owing  to  the  slow  course  of  the  disease  there  f<dlows 
an  immense  thickening  of  the  bladder  wall  from  hyperplasia,  conjoined  with 
more  or  less  edema,  of  the  tissues.  The  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  wall  with 
a  proportionate  diminution  in  the  vesical  capacity.  The  mucosa  may  become 
polypoid  in  spots,  and  there  rarely  follows  obstruction  of  the  uretend  orifices, 
with  consequent  dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  renal  pelves  from  a  damming 
back  of  the  secretion.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  changes  will  be 
found  on  cystoscopic  examination  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bladder.  The  urinary  changes  are  about  as  in  the  acute  form,  save  that  the 
reaction  is  alkaline  and  the  amount  of  mucus  and  pus  is  proportionately  greater. 

Etiology. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  may  be  the  result  of  t 
neglected  or  oft-repeated  acute  attack.  It  may  occur  from  the  persistent 
action  of  an  exciting  cause,  as  the  presence  of  some  irritating  substance  (calculus) 
in  the  bladder,  or  of  some  excitant  external  to  that  viscus,  as  a  localized  in- 
flammation or  a  displaced  uterus.  The  tuberculous  variety  and  that  due  to 
neoplasmata  are  insidious  in  development. 

The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  acute 
cystitis,  although  the  pain  and  tenesmus  are  less  intense.  Oppositely,  the 
amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  is  comparatively  large.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  quantity  of  mtums  and  pus  (vide  Pathology) ;  indeed,  the  last- 
named  ingredient  often  forms  a  thick  gelatinous  mass  in  the  standing  urine 
that  tends  to  adhere  to  the  receptacle.  According  to  Brown's  researches 
bacterial  flora  contribute  liberally  toward  chronic  cystitis:  BaciUus  coli  com- 
munis was  present  in  the  urine  in  55.2  per  cent.  (50  per  cent,  in  pure  culture, 
and  once  combined  with  Bacillus  tuberculosis);  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aurcius,  10.3  per  cent.;  Staphylococcus  albus,  6.9  per  cent.;  Bacillus  protens 
vulgaris,  3.4  per  cent.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  often  neutral  or  alkaline 
where  infection  is  due  to  the  three  last-named  organisms.  An  alkaline  reaction 
exists  in  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cases.  The  cystoscope  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
recognition  of  chronic  cystitis.  Chronic  cystitis  is  accompanied  by  debility 
and  emaciation,  which,  however,  are  of  slow  development. 

The  prognosis  is  always  serious,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is,  at  the 
best,  protracted. 

Treatment. — Very  generally,  the  treatment  set  down  for  the  acute  disea:!^ 
will  not  answer  in  the  chronic  form.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  follow  more  or 
less  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  a  prolonged 
chronicity.  In  such  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  ascertainable  causes  ><^> 
far  as  practicable,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  local  treatment  of  the  blad<ier. 
This  includes — (1)  Vesical  irrigation;  (2)  topical  applications;  (3)  permanent 
drainage  of  the  bladder. 

Vr.slenl  irrigation  is  secured  by  means  of  an  aseptic  soft-rubber  catheter 
which  is  connected  with  a  graduated  glass  funnel:  a  siphonage  is  produceil  l»y 
the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  funnel,  which  contains  the  irri- 
gating fluid.  The  latter  may  consist  of  plain  sterilized  (boiled)  water,  sterile 
nornuil  salt  solution  (40  to  (iO  gr.  to  the  pint — 2.5-4.0  per  J  liter),  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  chlorid  (1  :  50,000-100,000).     The  irrigation  should  be  done 
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slowly,  and  not  more  than  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  severe  cases,  and  much  less 
frequently  in  ordinary  cases,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  condition. 

Vesical  medication  may  be  secured  by  means  of  the  funnel  after  irrigation, 
the  medicating  substances  being  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  and  allowed  to 
flow  slowly  in  and  out  of  the  bladder.  The  drugs  that  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  are  silver  nitrate  or  zinc  sulphate  (1-5  gr.  to  the  ounce — 0.065-0.3  to 
30.0)  or  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  add.  If  the  salts  of  zinc  or  silver  are  used, 
not  more  than  an  ounce  of  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  bladder, 
and  much  less  than  this  amount  will  generally  suffice.  In  cases  in  which  there 
exist  patches  of  ulceration  the  application  must  be  made  directly  to  these  areas 
through  the  endoscope  or  cystoscope.  Stronger  solutions  may  now  be  em- 
ployed, as  silver  nitrate,  20  to  30  gr.  (1.3-2.0)  to  the  ounce.  This  appUcation 
should  be  followed  by  a  slight  irrigation  of  the  bladder. 

When  this  local  medication  fails  to  effect  a  cure,  permanent  drainage  of 
the  bladder  must  be  secured — in  the  male  by  a  suprapubic  or  perineal  incision, 
and  in  the  female  by  the  establishment  of  a  vesicovaginal  fistula.  This  places 
the  bladder  absolutely  at  rest,  and  gives  the  inflamed  mucosa  a  chance  to  heal 
under  proper  medication. 

As  to  internal  remedies,  various  agents  that  possess  a  local  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  genito-urinary  tract  are  advised  by  most  authors,  but  I  think 
little  is  to  be  gained  from  their  employment  as  compared  with  the  results 
achievable  from  topical  treatment.  Most  efficacious  among  internal  remedies 
are  oil  of  sandalwood,  terebene,  hexamethylenamin  if  the  urine  be  acid. 


NEOPLASMS  OF  THE  BL 

Primary'  new  growths  of  the  bladder  are  exceedingly  rare,  occurring,  how- 
ever, with  greater  frequency  in  males  in  about  the  proportion  of  3  to  1 ;  they  may 
be  either  benign  or  malignant.  On  the  other  hand,  secondary  neoplasmata, 
particularly  carcinomata,  are  relatively  common.  The  most  frequent  variety 
of  new  growth  encountered  is  carcinoma,  particularly  the  so-called  villous  or 
papillomatous  carcinoma,  Williams  finding  in  20  women  affected  with  bladder 
tumor,  carcinoma  in  16.  Other  growths  are  sarcomatous,  fibromatous,  cystic, 
and  papillomatous  in  nature. 

The  symptoms  are  the  same  for  all  varieties,  and  include,  first  and  most 
commonly,  hemorrhage  (which  is  both  persistent  and  free),  together  with  pain, 
frequency  of  micturition,  and  occasionally  the  discharge  of  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  growth.  In  carcinomatous  cases  of  advanced  standing  cachexia 
will  be  marked.  By  means  of  the  cystoscope  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is 
disclosed.  In  the  case  of  secondary  growths  the  primary  tumor  may  often 
be  detected. 

The  prognosis,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  growth. 

The  treatment  is  purely  surgical. 


VESICAL  HEMORRHAGE 

Hemorrhage  of  the  bladder  has  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  various 
affections,  both  general  and  local,  among  the  former  being  leukemia  and  malarial 
hematuria,  and  among  the  latter  nephrolithiasis  and  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma 
of  the  bladder.  It  is  also  a  prominent  manifestation  in  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  not  infrequently  appears  in  pregnancy  (late).    Independently  of  the  opera- 
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tion  of  all  of  the  above-mentioned  etiologic  factors,  hemorrhage  has  beoi  known 
to  occur  from  the  bladder,  and  recent  precise  methods  of  exploring  the  viscns 
(endoscopic  examination)  have  shown  it  to  be  due  to  a  hemorrhoidal  state  of 
the  vessels  or  to  ulceration.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  profuse,  and,  ruely, 
even  fatal  in  its  effects. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  in  part  upon  the  absence  of  the  more  obvious  causes 
of  hematuria  and  the  presence  of  free  bleedings,  but  chiefly  upon  the  result  of 
a  careful  cystoscopic  exploration  of  the  bladder. 

The  prognosis,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  is  eminently  favorable, 
though  a  few  fatal  cases  have  been  reported. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  mainly  local.  The  bladder  may  be  irrigated  with 
an  astringent  solution  (1  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  ^  per  cent,  alum),  and  this 
may  be  ^temated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  (3  per  cent,  boric  acid,  1  per 
cent.  salicyUc  acid). 
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IRRTFABILrry   OF   THE  BLADI^R 

Definition. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  condition  of  the  bladder  in  which 
there  exists  a  hyperesthesia  of  the  organ,  especially  of  the  neck — that  por- 
tion surrounding  the  urethral  and  ureteral  orifices  (vesiccJ  trigone) — without 
the  presence  of  any  tangible  cause  therefor.  This  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  irritability  that  is  associated  with  true  organic  disease  of  the  bladder  it- 
self, as  in  the  presence  of  calculi,  tumors,  or  fissure  of  the  neck,  or  with  disease 
of  the  surrounding  structures. 

Pathology. — Cystoscopic  examination  of  the  bladder  may  reveal  a  slight 
increase  in  the  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  condition  of  ir- 
ritable bladder  in  women,  which  has  previously  been  held  to  lye  a  purely  func- 
tional derangement,  is  now  regarded  by  Dacheux  and  Zuckerkandl  as  a  localize*! 
hyperemia,  especially  at  the  ba-s  fond,  and  less  often  at  the  beginning  of  tht 
urethra. 

Etiology. — While  in  many  instances  no  well-defined  causal  relations  c-an 
he  determined,  it  is  very  generally  true  that  the  patients  who  are  the  subjtTts 
of  vesical  irritability  are  individuals  of  a  neurotic  temp)erament,  very  i)ft»n 
manifesting  strong  hysteric  tendencies.  They  are  generally  ill-nouri.^Hht-^i. 
fretful,  irritable,  peevish,  suffering  almost  constantly  from  vague  neuralpc 
attacks  in  different  portions  of  the  body  (cephalalgia,  tic  douloureux,  lumU)- 
sacral  pain),  and  in  a  chronic  condition  of  physical  prostration.  Frec|uently 
they  eventually  develop  a  true  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia.  In  others 
there  may  l)e  found  a  history  of  extreme  mental  and  physical  tire,  overwork, 
business  anxiety,  overindulgence  in  venery,  menstrual  irregularity,  dysmenor- 
rhea, ovarian  or  uterine  disorders,  long-continued  gastro-intestinal  disturbance 
(dyspepsia),  improper  hygienic  surroundings,  improper  regimen,  indulgeniv 
in  late  hours,  and  a  general  lack  of  will-power.  It  must,  however,  l)e  remem- 
bered that  sul)jects  of  chronic  malarial  intoxication  very  often  manifest  all 
the  symptoms  of  vesical  irritability,  marked,  it  may  be,  by  a  feature  of  more  or 
less  i)eriodieity.  The  condition  must  commonly,  however,  be  regarde<l  as 
belonging  essentially  to  the  large  group  of  neuroses. 

In  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  the  bladder  trouble  is  a  reflex  manifestation 
of  some  disease  of  an  adjacent  organ,  as  the  urethra,  ureter,  vagina,  rectuoi. 
anus,  or  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  These  are  not,  however,  to  l>e  lookeil 
upon  as  eases  of  true  neurotic  vesical  irritability. 
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The  S>inptoms  of  irritable  bladder  are  mainly  extreme  painfulness  and 
frequency  of  micturition,  associated  with  marked  vesical  and  rectal  tenesmus. 
The  dysuria  fa  not  always  or  altogether  relieved  by  micturition;  indeed,  the 
pain  may  be  just  as  severe,  or  even  worse  after,  than  before,  the  voiding  of  the 
urine.  Especially  is  this  true  when  there  coexists  a  more  or  less  spasmodic 
muscular  action  of  the  bladder  walls,  the  hypersensitive  mucosa  then  being 
squeezed,  and  the  patient  su£fering  at  times  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  thrown 
almost  into  a  state  of  collapse.  There  is  usually  a  sense  of  weight  or  pressure 
in  the  pubic  region,  which  is  largely  relieved  when  the  patient  assumes  the 
recumbent  posture.  Urination  fa  often  performed  spasmodically,  or  there 
may  be  a  spasm  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  resulting  in  an  utter 
inability  to  perform  the  act.  The  urine  may  be  normal  in  appearance  and 
amount.  Very  often  it  fa  increased  in  quantity  {hysteric  polyuria),  and  at 
times  the  opposite  may  be  true  and  more  or  less  suppression  be  noted. 

Diagnosis. — Very  frequently  will  simple  vesical  irritability  be  confounded 
with  true  cystitfa.    The  points  of  differentiation,  however,  are  as  follows: 


Irritable  Bladder 

The  patient  is  of  a  neurotic  tempera- 
ment, and  generally  gives  no  history 
of  organic  bladder  ms^se  nor  of  opera- 
tions upon  the  bladder. 

Pain  is  severe,  and  often  worse  aRer  mic- 
turition. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of 
nervous  depression. 

Never  results  fatally. 

The  urine  does  not  present  any  marked 
alteration  in  its  physical  or  chemical 
qualities.  It  may  show  hyperacidity, 
or  extreme  concentration,  or  dilution. 

The  appearance  of  the  mucosa  is  negative 
in  true  neurosis. 

The  duration  is  always  protracted. 


CYsrrnB 

May  occur  in  any  individual,  irrespective 
of  temperament.  It  frequently  follows 
catheterization,  sounding,  or  other  trau^ 
matism. 

The  pain  is  usually  much  relieved  by  mic- 
turition. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not 
marked,  save  in  grave  cases. 

May  result  fatally. 

There  are  always  present  marked  and 
characteristic  alterations  in  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  qualities  of  the  urine. 

Cystoscopic  exploration  reveals  the  angry 
and  diseased  mucosa,  and  may  show 
the  cause  (calculus,  tumor). 

The  duration  of  acute  attacks  may  be 
short. 


Prognosis. — Good  as  regards  life;  doubtful  as  regards  the  ultimate  cure  of 
the  patient. 

Treatment. — Since  the  condition  is  largely  one  of  neurotic  origin,  the 
attention  of  the  physician  must  be  directed  mainly  toward  a  betterment  of 
the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Absolute  rest,  physical  and  mental,  must  be 
insisted  upon,  and  the  patient  must  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  strict  moral 
suasion  whenever  this  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Any  cause  of  reflex  irrita- 
tion must  be  removed,  and  a  careful  search  should  be  instituted  for  some 
such  condition  as  cervical  stenosis,  uterine  displacements,  anal  fissure,  hemor- 
rhoids, stricture  of  the  rectum,  vaginitis,  urethritis,  tuberculous  infection  of 
Skene's  glands  of  the  urethra,  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  like. 
The  habits  of  the  patient  must  be  inquired  into,  and  late  hours,  the  eating  of 
improper  and  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  masturbation,  or  the  reading  of 
sensational  and  trashy  literature  corrected.  In  many  instances  the  pronounced 
neurasthenic  condition  demands  a  course,  more  or  less  protracted,  of  the  Weir 
Mitchell  rest  treatment  {tide  Neurasthenia,  p.  1164).  The  urine  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  pathologic  features,  and  by  an  appropriate  course  of 
treatment  it  should  be  rendered  as  bland  and  unirritating  as  possible.  Large 
drafts  of  diluent  drinks  may  be  of  benefit,  and  if  these  be  combined  with 
the  prolonged  administration  of  nerve  sedatives  and  antispasmodics,  a  marked 
amelioration  of  the  patient's  condition  may  be  secured.    In  cases  associated 
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with  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  it  may  become  necessary  to  employ 
an  occasional  suppository  of  opium  and  belladonna,  or  an  enema  of  diloral 
hydrate.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  institution  of  t 
proper  course  of  gymnastics,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  observance  of  t 
happy  and  cheerful  atmosphere  will  generally  do  much  to  improve  the  patient *» 
condition.  The  administration  of  tonics  (strychnin,  iron)  and  the  prevention 
of  constipation  are  very  essential.  Especially  must  it  be  remembered  that  in 
all  these  cases  of  simple  vesical  irritability  physical  exploration  of  the  bladder 
is  absolutely  contraindicated.  The  patient's  mind  must  be  directed  away  from 
the  bladder  in  order  to  secure  good  results. 

NEUROSES   OF   HICiUKlllOn 

1.  Incontinence  of  Urine  (Enuresis). — An  inability  to  retain  the  urine. 
This  may  arise  from  a  number  of  causes.     Frequently  it  is  the  result  of  some 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  involving  the  sphincteric  center  of  the  bladder;  this  is 
known  as  paralytic  incontinence,  and  b  to  be  recognized  by  a  constant  dribbling, 
alternating  with  spurts  of  urine  when  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscultf 
action  is  brought  into  play,  as  in  the  act  of  coughing,  sneezing,  or  bending  for^ 
ward  of  the  body.     It  may  be  the  result  of  a  general  bodily  weakness  or  after 
prostrating  diseases  (typhoid,  late  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis).     Again, 
it  may  result  from  some  local  condition  in  the  bladder  or  urethra.     Here  mar 
be  mentioned  paralysis  of  the  urethra  from  overdilatation  or  from  traumatism, 
or  that  due  to  pressure  of  the  fetal  head  in  a  prolonged  labor;  imperfect  vesical 
innervation;  overdistention  of  the  bladder,  producing  a  paresb  of  its  walb; 
or  from  some  temporary  obstruction  at  the  urethra  or  base  of  the  bladder, 
such  as  a  tumor  or  a  sharply  retroflexed  uterus.     It  may  be  a  result  of  o\'er- 
distention  of  the  bladder,  with  partial  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  the  bladder 
remaining  overfilled,  while  there  is  a  constant  escape  of  a  few  drops  of  urine 
(incontinence  of  retention).     It  may  follow  some  local  causes  of  irritation,  as 
the  presence  of  v^esical  calculi,  pressure  from  an  anteflexed  uterus  upon  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  cystitis,  and  parasites.     The  condition  known  as  .v*2j»- 
jtwdic  incontinence  is  that  due  to  an  overaction  of  the  compressor  musci*'  of 
the  bladder,  as  a  consequence  of  which  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  vesical 
capacity,  the  urine  being  forcibly  and  involuntarily  ejected  at  irrefjular  inter- 
vals.    Finally,  nocturnal  enuresis  is  that  variety  which  is  so  common  in  younij. 
delicate,  and  often  neurotic  children:  this  is  usually  noticed  in  the  early  hour>  of 
sleep,  and  is  often  the  result  of  some  local  irritation  acting  upon  a  hypersensitive 
organism,  such  as  the  presence  of  oxyurias,  an  elongated  prepuce,  contraction 
of  the  urethral  meatus,  or  masturbation.     BierhoflF^  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
essential  or  ultimate  condition  is  hyperesthesia  of  the  deep  urethra  or  sphincter 
from  hyperemia  or  inflammation.     Nocturnal  incontinence  may  be  a  mani- 
festation of  nocturnal  epilepsy  or  of  incipient  cerebral  or  spinal  disease  (Fitz- 
Adenoid  vegetations  may  bear  an  indirect  causative  relation  to  the  condition. 
and  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  th>Toid  hyp)oplasia.     In  the  female,  urethml 
papillomata  and  caruncles  have  been  assigned  as  causes.     The  hyperacidity  of 
the  urine  associated  with  podagra  may  also  excite  enuresis.     The  constant 
escape  of  urine  in  the  paretic  cases  is  apt  to  result  in  extensive  excoriation 
of  the  parts. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  cause.  The  enuresis  of  children,  if 
left  alone,  will  eventually  cure  itself  as  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient 
increases,  though  obvious  exciting  causes,  if  present,  should  l)e  removed 
if  not  impracticable.  Good  hygiene,  systematic  evacuation  of  the  bladder, 
elevation  of  the  hips  on  a  pillow  in  bed,  plenty  of  out-of-door  exercise,  a  change 
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to  the  seashore  or  mountains,  an  abundance  of  suitable  and  strengthening 
food,  mainly  vegetable,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fluid  output  occurs  by 
way  of  the  intestines,  with  a  minimum  of  water,  and  milk,  especially  late  in  the 
day,  and  the  administration  of  tonics  (iron,  cod-liver  or  olive  oil,  and  strychnin), 
will  generally  efiPect  a  cure.  The  fluidextract  of  rhus  aromatica  in  5  to  15 
drop  doses,  thrice  daily,  has  been  very  beneficial  in  children.  Excellent  results 
often  follow  the  administration  of  minute  doses  of  atropin  or  tincture  of  bella- 
donna. 

In  very  delicate  or  feeble  children  suffering  from  enuresis  I  give  a  motor 
tonic  and  stimulant  (tr.  nucis  vom.).  In  cases  showing  marked  hyperacidity 
the  alkalies  or  alkaline  mineral  waters,  with  careful  rearrangement  of  the  diet, 
are  indicated.  Klotz  advises  to  raise  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  make  the  patient 
sleep  on  his  side.  Again,  the  little  sufferer  may  be  wakened  prior  to  the  hour 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  incontinence. 

Spasmodic  action  of  the  vesical  compressor  may  be  relieved  by  the  cautious 
use  of  the  motor  depressants,  while  its  converse,  paresis,  demands  the  exhibition 
of  full  doses  of  strychnin  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  The  judicious  and  careful 
use  of  the  catheter,  followed  by  the  administration  of  strychinin,  will  promptly 
effect  a  cure  in  the  incontinence  of  retention  not  caused  by  an  organic  obstruc- 
tion such  as  an  enlarged  prostate.  Any  local  cause  of  vesical  irritation  must 
be  removed.  Galvanism  in  the  paretic  cases,  applied  both  to  the  bladder 
and  to  the  urethra,  may  be  of  service.  Forchheimer  uses  the  faradic  current; 
in  girls  one  pole  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  in  boys  into  the  rectum,  while 
the  other  pole  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  bladder.  The  current  must  not 
be  of  too  great  strength,  and  he  begins  with  the  weakest  induction  current, 
which  is  graduall}^  increased.  In  the  female  Sanger  suggests  massage  of  the 
urethra.  Vibratory  massage  has  proved  successful  in  a  few  cases.  Should 
excoriation  occur,  bland  ointments,  as  of  zinc  oxid  and  lanolin,  should  be  used. 
Removal  of  adenoid  vegetations  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  they 
produce  conditions  of  malnutrition.  For  cases  caused  by  thyroid  insufiBciency, 
the  use  of  thyroid  extract  will  relieve  the  enuresis  and  also  bring  about  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition. 

2.  Retention. — Nervous  retention  of  the  urine  is  occasionally  encountered 
in  hysteric  and  highly  neurotic  individuals.  Its  most  common  manifestation 
is  an  inability  to  urinate  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  also  occasionally 
noted  after  childbirth,  when  it  may  be  due  to  nervous  reaction,  to  edema 
and  tortuosity  of  the  urethra,  or  to  a  temporary  inability  of  the  bladder  walls 
to  contract  upon  their  contents,  thereby  permitting  a  longer  retention  of  the 
vesical  contents,  and  even  favoring  overdistention  of  the  organ.  If  the  urine 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  too  long  a  period  in  the  bladder,  fermentative  changes 
follow  and  a  secondary  cystitis  will  result.  Under  these  circumstances  an 
exfoliation  of  a  portion  or  even  of  the  entire  bladder  epithelium  may  be  noted. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  strychnin  and  other  nerve 
tonics,  in  building  up  the  general  constitution,  and  in  affording  a  change  of  air 
and  recreation.  In  that  variety  following  childbirth  the  patient  should  be 
urged  to  make  voluntary  efforts  at  micturition,  and  these  may  be  seconded  by 
the  firm  application  of  an  abdominal  binder  and  compress,  or  of  hot,  moist 
flannel  cloths,  kept  up  for  twenty  minutes  or  a  half-hour.  The  sound  of  run- 
ning water,  as  when  pouring  water  from  a  pitcher  into  the  basin,  often  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  excites  the  flow  of  urine.  It  may  become 
necessary,  the  foregoing  methods  failing,  to  resort  to  catheterization,  the  usual 
antiseptic  precautions  being  observed. 
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SYSTEM 


The  central  nervous  system  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts— th'^ 
brain  and  the  cord.  The  brain  consists  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  basal 
ganglia,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla.  The  cerebral  hemisphrrc^ 
are  joined  together  by  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
commissures.  They  are  united  to  the  pons  by  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  pon- 
is  continuous  with  the  medulla,  which  in  turn  is  continuous  with  the  spinal 
cord.  The  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  divided  by  sulci  or  fcsun^ 
into  various  regions,  known  as  the  frontal,  parietal,  temporosphenoidal,  and 
occipital  lobes.  The  superior  longitudinal  fissure  separates  the  two  hemi- 
spheres; the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  between  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  abow 
and  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  below.  The  fissure  of  Rolando  divides  the 
frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  the  latter  from 
the  occipital  lobe.  The  continuation  of  the  last-named  fissure  upon  the  median 
surface  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  cuneus,  the  lower  boundary  of  which  i^ 
the  calcarine  fissure.  The  hippocampal  fissure  separates  the  fascia  dentata  fn»ai 
the  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  by  its  extension  inward  produces  an  elevation 
in  the  lateral  ventricle  known  as  the  hippocampus  major.  Each  lobe  b  soi^ 
divided  by  secondary  fissures  into  a  number  of  lobules.  The  topography  ci  thr 
hemispheres  is  important  because  it  is  now  possible  to  map  out  with  oonsidtr- 
able  accuracy  the  regions  in  which  various  motor  impulses  originate,  and  with 
less  accuracy  the  regions  in  which  various  sensory  phenomena  arc  perwivfd. 

The  central  nervous  system  is  composed  practically  of  two  elements— 
the  neuroglia,  or  supporting  substance,  and  the  neurons.  The  neuron  Ls  tht 
active  part,  and  consists  of  a  cell  body  containing  a  nucleus  which,  in  turn, 
contains  a  nucleolus;  a  number  of  processes  arising  from  the  cell  body  which 
are  similar  in  structure  to  it — i.  e.,  protoplasm — and  known  as  dencfaites  nr 
dendrons;  and  a  process  of  different  structure  which  arises  either  from  the  cr\\ 
body  or  a  dendrite,  known  as  the  axon  or  axis-cylinder  process.  Each  neumL 
is  an  independent  nerve  unit  and  probably  has  no  anatomic  connection  with 
any  other  neuron.  The  axis-cylinders,  however,  arising  from  certain  cpII* 
may  divide  into  a  Ix'ush-like  tuft  of  fine  fibers  which  surrounds  the  cell  bwiir- 
and  dendrites  of  other  neurons.  In  this  way  there  is  a  physiologic  coiinectif>n. 
and  such  combinations  form  the  various  motor  and  sensory  tracts.  Axi^ 
cylinders  which  arise  from  the  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  pons,  meduila. 
and  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  end  in  the  so-called  motorial  end-p)atp> 
in  the  muscles.  The  function  of  a  cell  body  may  be  to  either  originate  motor 
impulses,  to  control  muscle  tone,  to  modify  impulses  received  from  another 
neuron,  to  act  as  reflex  centers,  exercise  a  trophic  or  nutritive  influence  <« 
muscles,  bones,  skin,  etc.,  or  to  receive  and  recognize  sensory*  impression> 
Certain  cells  may  combine  several  of  these  functions,  thus,  the  celb  in  tbt 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  receive  motor  impulses  from  the  cortical 
988 
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cells,  aud  by  means  of  their  axis-cylinders  (the  peripheral  nerves)  transmit 
them  to  the  muscles,  act  as  reflex  centers,  and  control  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles. 

Cells  are  found  in  the  gray  matter,  and  the  axis-cylinders  constitute  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain  and  cord.  Each  axis-cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a 
myelin  sheath.  They  conduct  either  efferent  or  afferent  impulses  which 
are  always  away  from  the  cell  body,  while  the  dendrites  convey  only  afferent 
impulses  from  the  periphery  to  the  cell.  Thus  axis-cylinders  compose  the 
motor  portion  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  while  the  sensory  portion  is  composed 
of  dendrites. 

A  group  of  cells  which  together  control  some  function  of  the  body  is  known 
as  a  center.  Either  from  or  to  these  the  various  tracts  run.  Certain  centers 
originate  movements  of  the  muscles  (motor  centers),  others  receive  sensory 
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impressions  (sensory  centers),  others  combine  certain  combinations  of  move- 
ments, sensations,  and  perceptions,  such  as  are  employed  in  certain  functions, 
as  speech,  writing,  and  other  more  or  less  complicated  combinations  of  muscle 
contractions,  as  playing  musical  instruments,  etc.  (association  centers). 
Those  fibers  which  connect  cortical  centers  (p.  995)  with  either  the  cells  of  the 
basal  ganglia,  the  nuclei  in  the  pons  and  medulla,  or  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  termed  "projection  fibers."  They  form  the  pathways  by  which 
motor  impulses  are  sent  from  the  cortical  centers  to  the  cells  in  pons,  medulla, 
and  anterior  horns  of  the  cord,  and  by  which  sensory  impressions  are  brought 
from  certain  groups  of  cells  in  the  medulla  and  base  of  the  brain  to  the  cerebral 
cortex.  Other  tracts  connect  different  centers  with  each  other  either  in  the 
same  or  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  lliese  are  known  as  association  fibers 
or  tracts. 
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Tbb  most  Important  tracts  are  the  motor  and  sensor}'.  The  first  c 
at  two  neuron.':,  the  vpper  or  central  and  the  lou-er  or  periphrral.  Tho  cefl 
bodies  of  the  former  ure  in  the  ascending  frontal  or  precentral  convoluiino  (pt 
9B6);  from  dkese  the  axons  converge  to  the  internal  capsule,  where  tbey  omm]r 
tbe  posterior  limh.  They  pass  from  here  through  the  crus.  poos,  and  mMJudA, 
in  tbe  lower  part  of  which  most  of  them  decussate  and  cros^  to  the  oppwu 
adfly  iWlitiiing  down  the  cord  in  the  posterior  portion  of  tbe  lateral  colimii)  at 
tbe  Kpbui  oord  (crossed  pyramidal  tracts)  (Fig.  63).  The  small  portion  whici 
do  not  decussate  pass  down  in  the  anterior  columns  (direct  pyramidal  tracts) 
(Fig.  68).  The  terminals  of  these  fibers  surround  the  cells  either  in  pom 
•oa  iDMnillai  which  constitute  tbe  nuclei  of  the  cranial  motor  nerves  or  tbne  it 
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the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  cells 
peripheral  neuron  and  their  axons  form  the  moloi 
portion  of  the  spinal  peripheral  nerves  (Fig.  63^. 

In  connection  with  the  motor  tracts  the  extrapyramulal  traeU  mrt  of  impaf 
tance;  their  exact  course  is  not  definitely  known.  According  to  Mills,'  tliqr 
probably  begin  in  the  cortex  anterior  to  the  motor  ares  (midfraital  regiaii)- 
From  here  the  axis-cylinders  go  to  the  corpus  striatum,  eaiecially  tbe  lenticidv 
nucleus  (p.  999),  and  then  to  the  red  nucleus  and  cerroeUum.  He  believes 
that  from  here  Cerent  fibers  pass  to  the  parietal  lobe,  and  from  tbe>c  to  tbe 
motor  cortex.  AfTerent  fibers  also  pass  from  the  cerebellum  to  tbe  red  nadev- 
Mills  has  called  this  the  "tonectic  apparatus."    Tbe  functions  alt  tbe  ocntnl 
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neuron  or  the  pyramidal  tract  are  as  follows :  The  cells  originate  motor  impulses 
which  pass  through  the  axis-cylinders  to  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord.  It  also  probably  conveys  impulses  received  from  the 
extrapyramidal  center  and  tract  that  control  muscle  tone  (infra).  The  cells  of 
the  peripheral  neuron  receive  the  motor  impulses  from  the  central  neuron  and 
send  them  to  the  muscles  through  the  peripheral  motor  nerves  (cranial  and 
spinal).  They  also  control  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  (trophic  centers)  and  act 
as  reflex  centers,  that  is,  they  act  as  the  center  of  a  reflex  arc,  receiving  sensory 
impulses  from  the  sensory  nerves  and  sending  out  motor  impulses  through 
the  motor  nerves  (p.  1005). 

The  extrapyramidal  tracts  are  thought  to  influence  muscle  tone  and  pos- 
sibly control  it.  Lesions  in  its  course  cause  increased  tone,  as  shown  by 
spasticity  and  tremor  (p.  999).  Lesions  which  partly  destroy  the  pyramidal 
tract,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tonic  innervation  will  be  irregular  and  aberrant 
in  its  manifestation,  also  cause  spasticity  or  hypertonicity,  and  usually  increase 
of  the  tendon  or  deep  reflexes,  as  these  depend  upon  muscle  tone  for  their 
presence.  If,  however,  the  pyramidal  tract  is  completely  destroyed,  as  when 
the  spinal  cord  is  divided,  there  is  hypotonicity  and  flacddity  of  the  muscles 
with  loss  of  the  tendon  jerks.  This  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  tonic  impulses 
to  reach  the  muscles.* 

Owing  to  these  facts  certain  symptoms  are  characteristic  of  a  destructive 
lesion  partly  destroying  the  upper  motor  neuron  or  pyramidal  tract,  and  of  a 
lesion  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  peripheral  neuron.  They  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  Showing  Symptoms  Due  to  Central  Neuron  DBSTRUcnvE  Lesion  and 

Those  Due  to  Peripheral  Neuron  Lesion 


Muscle  tone. 


Reflexes. 


Nutrition  of  muscles. 


Electric  reactions. 


Lesion  of  upper  neuron. 

Increased  more  or  less.  Com- 
plete destruction  causes 
flaccidity. 

Tendon  jerks  or  deep  reflexes 
usually  increased.  Babinski 
reflex  present. 

Good.  Sometimes  slight  atro- 
phy from  disuse,  and  if  the 
lesion  occurred  in  child- 
hood, lack  of  growth  of  the 
entire  limb. 

Same  as  the  normal  muscle. 


Lesion  of  peripheral  neuron. 

Diminished  or  lost.  Flaccid 
paralysis. 

Diminished  or  lost  (both 
tendon  and  skin  (p.  1006). 
Babinski  reflex  absent. 

Muscles  more  or  less  wasted^ 


Changed.  Either  a  dimin- 
ished response  or  the  reac- 
tion of  degeneration. 


The  sensory  tracts  comprise  several  different  pathways  conducting  different 
forms  of  sensation.  The  cells  of  the  first  neuron  are  situated  in  either  the 
posterior  root  ganglia  or  those  of  the  sensory  cranial  nerves,  as  the  case  may 
be.  From  each  cell  there  arises  a  long  dendrite  which  goes  to  the  periphery 
and  ends  as  an  end-organ  in  either  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  muscles,  or 
joints.  If  a  spinal  nerve,  the  axis-cylinder  enters  the  spinal  cord,  where  it 
divides  into  a  long  ascending  and  a  short  descending  branch.  Many  of  the 
former  go  to  form  the  posterior  columns  (Goll  and  Burdock)  (Fig.  64)  and  end 
in  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  respectively.  The  cells  of  these 
nuclei  are  the  beginning  of  another  neuron  the  axis-cylinders  of  which  form 
the  lemniscus  or  fillet.  Here  the  fibers  decussate  and  pass  to  the  optic  thala- 
mus of  the  opposite  side,  in  the  cells  of  which  another  neuron  begins,  whose 
axis-cylinders  pass  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule  (Fig.  71),  and  hence  to  the  parietal  region  of  the  cortex.     In  a 
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similar  way  crsnial  sensory  nerves  enter  the  pons  and  medulla  aod  join  the 
fibers  from  the  spinal  cord. 

Sensations  from  the  muscles  are  largely  and  tactile  sensations  partly  con- 
ducted by  this  path  (Fig.  64).  ^liile  there  must  be  other  pathways  tor  tactile 
impressions,  they  are  not  positively  known. 

Others  of  these  fibers  enter  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  by  the  posterior 
horns,  in  the  cells  of  which  a  new  neuron  begins,  whose  axis-cylinders  erooi  to 
the  other  side  through  the  anterior  oomnissure.  They  then  pass  up  in  the 
anteroUteral  columns  through  the  pons,  and  by  way  of  the  superior  cerebeQv 


piiluncles  reach  the  cerelx-Ilum  (Fig.  04).  This  is  known  as  Gower'a  IracI  (Fit 
(ili).  It  has  been  believed  that  if.s  function  is  to  conduct  puin  and  temperaturr 
sensations  (heat  and  cold),  but  many  believe  thai  the  tractus  spinothulainini; 
iitid  lipinotectalis,  which  lies  ne.\t  to  it,  performs  that  function  (Fig.  02*.  Siill 
oihcr  fibers  go  to  (he  cells  of  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke,  ihr 
i[\is-c\linii(Ts  of  which  form  the  tlirerl  rerrheUar  iract  (Fig.  65),  which  p;Ls?  up 
in  the  lateral  column  and  through  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  to  tb^ 
cerclielbim.     They  also  conduct  sensations  from  the  muscles. 

The  peripheral  nerve-fibers  which  conduct  srnsatiofta  of  pressvTr  from  ihf 
skin,  iiinsilcs,  tendons,  fascia',  and  periosteum  run  in  the  motor  nerves,  anii 
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this  must  be  remembered  in  testing  for  absence  of  tactile  sensibility,  and 
substances  used  that  make  the  least  pressure  possible. 

To  summarize;  Sensations  of  touch  are  conducted  in  the  posterior  columns 
and  others  not  definitely  known.  Some  pass  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  txtrd 
until  they  reach  the  pons,  when  they  cross  to  the  other  side;  others  possibly 
cross  to  the  other  side  in  the  cord.  Sensations  of  pain,  heat,  and  cold  are  con- 
ducted by  the  tractus  spinothal amicus  and  spinotectalis  and  possibly  by 
Gower's  tract.  They  pass  to  the  other  side  shortly  after  entering  the  coid. 
Muscle  sensations  are  conducted  by  the  posterior  columns  and  direct  cere- 
bellar tracts,  the  fibers  of  which  do  not  decussate. 


na.  AS. — Indinet 


Direct  e*nA>«IIv  tract.    Tb*  nnaibera  npraMot 


The  so-called  Tegdalive  nervous  system  is  of  ftreat  importance.  It  is  a  system 
of  efferent  fibers  which  supply  those  organs  whose  action  is  not  under  control 
of  the  will,  t.  e.,  those  containing  involuntary  and  smooth  muscle-fibers,  as  the 
viscera,  blood-vessels,  musculature  of  the  skin  and  iris;  certain  organs  con- 
taining striated  muscle,  as  the  heart,  esophagus,  geni to-urinary,  and  the 
various  glands.  It  h  composed  of  the  sympaihetic  nemnu  system  and  some 
cranial  nerves — viz.,  pneumogastric,  oculomotor,  chorda  tympani;  and  some 
spinal  nerves  arising  from  the  lower  sacral  segments,  which  are  known  as  the 
atilonomic  system  (Fig.  6G).  As  the  sympathetic  system  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  spinal  nerves  and  cord,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  diseases  affecting 
these  parts  may  cause  various  vasomotor  an<l  secretory  symptoms. 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  course  and  functions  of  the  tracts 
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just  described,  which  enables  us  to  determine  the  location  of  lesions  in  the 
cord  (p.  1005),  the  function  and  location  of  many  centers  are  known,  a  know- 
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ledge  of  which  often  enables  us  by  a  study  of  the  symptoms  to  determine  which 
part  of  the  brain  is  affected  (Figs.  67,  6S). 

CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION 

In  applying  this  knowledge  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  symptoms  may 
be  due  either  to  irritation  or  destruction  of  these  parts  (p.  1012),  and  that 
similar  symptoms  referable  to  neighboring  centers  and  tracts  may  be  due  to 
pressure  upon  them  by  the  lesion.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  tumors. 
Such  lesions,  also,  if  they  cause  much  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  may 
distort  it  so  that  nerves  are  pulled  upon  or  pressure  made  on  parts  some  distance 
from  the  lesion.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  sixth  nerve. 

Frontal  labes. — That  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  just  in  front  of  the  motor 
region  (prefrontal  region)  (Fig.  67)  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  mental  functions, 
as  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  attention,  etc.  Many  believe  that  in  right- 
handed  people  the  left  lobe  is  the  active  one,  and  vice  versd.  In  front  of  this 
area  (midfrontal  region)  Mills  has  placed  his  center  for  muscle-tone.  Lesions 
in  this  area  cause  a  symptom  known  as  either  tonic  itfmrrrrniion  or  (oni'c  inner- 
vation. It  is  manifested  by  inability  to  immediately  let  go  of  an  object  after 
it  is  grasped,  in  other  words,  to  relax  innervation  in  a  muscle  group  or  groups. 
The  symptom  occurs  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  some  degree  of  motor  paralysis  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  either 
myotonia  (p.  1 186),  clonic  perseveration,  or  intentional  perseveration  {p.  1004). 
Lesions  in  this  region  on  the  left  side  have  caused  apraxia  (p.  1004).  In  the 
third  frontal  on  the  left  side  is  situate<l  the  center  for  motor  speech,  memories, 
and  probably  in  the  second  frontal  that  for  the  muscular  movements  essential 
for  writing  (see  Aphasia). 

Motor  Rfgion. — The  centers  which  originate  voluntary  motor  impulses  are 
in  the  entire  ascending  frontal  or  precentral  convolution  (Figs.  67,  69),  partly 
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in  the  second  frontal,  and  in  the  paracentral  lobule.  In  the  latter  r^kn  ad 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  the  centers  for  leg  moverooKs  an 
located.  Those  for  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  larynx,  etc.,  «re  in  ihe 
lower  part  of  the  convolution,  while  between  the  two  axe  the  centers  for  the 
arm,  hand,  and  shoulder.  The  symptoms  occur  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion. 
These  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  function,  or  both  combined,  a 
the  lesion  is  either  irritative  or  destructive,  or  both. 

Symptoms  of  irritation  usually  occur  when  the  lesion  involves  the  meninges 
and  hence  irritates  the  cortical  cells.  They  are  known  aa  Jacksonian  epilepsj. 
This  consists  of  periodic  attacks  of  clonic  spasm  either  first  occurring  in  or 
limited  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  particular  part  of  the  motor  area  ini- 
tated.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  individual  muscks  tit 
not  represented  in  the  cortex,  hut  that  groups  of  muscles  representiiig  eeruia 
movements  are.  Consciousness  is  usually  retained,  but  in  some  cases  after  thf 
localized  spasm  is  present  for  an  appreciable  time  a  general  coovulsion  with 


Fig.  6S, 


ion.  (ChuHn  K  Mi^ 


I«,ss  (if  ciinsciousncss  may  lii-vcloj)  (p.  llH.'i).  Irritation  of  sensory  cells  aL-- 
causes  ptTidijir  iitiacks  (p.  Oil7,  »itS).  If  the  nerve-filwrs  are  irritatwl  Isulor- 
tical)  by  an  acute  lesion  there  niav  be  tonic  spasm  for  a  time,  which  -«ir, 
passes  off  (p.  1094). 

A  ilcslructive  lesion  causes  impairment  of  function,  indicated  by  morf  nr 
less  iriotor  weakness.  As  the  lesion  is  in  the  central  neuron  the  characiiri-i:' 
syin  .tonis  lire  as  descril«Hl  on  p.  991.  Sneh  symptoms  confined  to  eiiJ:-': 
oneliinb  {monoplegia)  or  the  muscles  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  larynx,  indiratra 
lesion  l[)  (ir  near  the  cortex,  as  only  here  is  there  space  enough  for  one  center  lo 
be  involved  (vithoul  involving  the  others  (Figs.  69.  70).  A  lesion  much  l*li>" 
the  ec.rti'x  or  in  the  internal  capstile  will  cause  weakness  of  the  opposite  aroi 
arid  l<g  jind  Ic.wer  juirt  of  the  face  (hemiplegia).  Therefore,  paralysis  occurrini: 
firs^  ti)  lie  follciwcd  .some  lime  later  by  Jncksonian  attacks,  indicates  a  swIhw- 
tical  lesion  wliieh  lias  grown  toward  the  surface;  the  opposite  indicates  a  li--ir.r: 
cither  involving  the  nieninges  or  infiltrating  the  cortex  a-s  a  glioma.  .\n  aiiK-' 
lesinii,  iis  an  upnpli'xy,  causes  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  si<!t- 
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but  it  has  been  shown  that  niuscles  which  habitually  act  together,  as  those 
of  respiration,  swallowing,  speech,  closing  the  eyes,  and  facial  expression,  may 
be  innervated  from  either  side  of  the  brain,  and  if  one  side  is  disabled  the  other 
side  will  take  up  the  work.  Muscles  which  control  the  functions  mentioned, 
therefore,  sooner  or  later  regain  their  power.  If,  however,  the  association  fibers 
are  cut  off  or  a  similar  lesion  occurs  on  the  other  side,  function  does  not  return 
(pseudobulbar  palsy,  p.  1066). 

Poatcentral  Convdviian. — In  this,  also  known  as  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution,  are  probably  located  the  centers  for  evianetms  sensation  (Fig.  67). 

Pariebd  Lobes. — In  the  upper  part  is  situated  the  center  for  the  stereognoslic 
tense.  By  this  is  meant  the  ability  to  recognize  an  object,  without  seeing  it,  by 
its  peculiar  shape,  weight,  hardness,  etc.  (see  p.  1004). 

In  the  lower  part  is  an  area  for  memories  of  muscviar  vunetnenU.  A  lesion 
here  causes  irregularity  of  such  movements,  (ataxia)  and  loss  of  the  sense  of 
position.    The  former  is  indicated  by  inability  to  make  fine  movements,  such 
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ud  Fn^r). 


as  touching  the  end  of  the  nose  with  the  finger  (finger-to-nose  test),  the  eyes 
being  closed,  or  to  place  the  heel  on  the  opposite  knee  (heel-to-knee  test), 
smoothly  and  regularly.  When  attempted  coarse  irregular  tremors  result  (see 
Asynergy,  p.  1000).  By  the  latter  is  meant  inability  to  recognize  the  position 
of  all  or  part  of  a  limb  with  the  eyes  closed.  On  the  left  side  is  located  the 
center  for  memories  of  written  and  printed  words  (see  Aphasia).  Lesions  on 
the  left  side  have  also  caused  apraxia  (p.  1004). 

Oecijntal  Lobes. — These  are  important  an  the  secondary  visual  centers,  which 
are  located  in  the  cuneus,  attout  the  calcarine  fissure  (Figs.  67,  68). 

Irritative  lesions  may  cause  visual  hallucinations,  as  flashes  of  light.  Such 
phenomena  may  also  occur  in  migraine  (p,  1  l.S8),but  if  due  to  an  organic  lesion, 
such  as  a  tumor,  impairment  of  function  will  sooner  or  later  occur,  which  is 
manifeslevl  by  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  (p.  1029). 

Temporal  Ijobes. — Destruction  of  one  lobe  causes  some  slight  impairment  of 
bearing  in  the  opposite  ear.    In  the  first  temporal  convolution  of  the  left  side 
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b  situated  the  center  for  auditory  word  memories.  The  second  temponl  of 
this  side  may  be  the  so-called  naming  center  (Fig.  67)  (see  Aphasia). 

In  the  uncinate  gjTUS  are  located  the  centers  for  midl  and  taaie.  laitttin 
lesions  here  cause  hallucinations  of  these  senses  (p.  1027).  Destructive  ksiau 
cause  impairment  or  loss.  Lesions  here  may  also  cause  attacks  consistiiig  of 
taste  aurse,  chewing  movements,  and  a  dreamy  or  stuporous  state.  Hiighh'np 
Jackson  termed  these  "uncinate  fits."  They  are  epileptifonn.  The  center 
which  has  to  do  with  vertigo  may  also  be  in  this  lobe  (p.  1041). 

Centrum  Ovale. — Destructive  lesions  may  cause  either  motor  or  sensoi;' 
symptoms.    If  near  the  cortex,  paralysis  of  either  the  monoplegic  or  the  bmii- 


pIcKif  type  fp.  9!)l>)  occurs  (Fig.  70).  If  near  the  Inlernal  capsule,  the  symp- 
toms r.-s<-t.il.l.-  ihosc  of  a  lesion  there. 

(.'•irpii.i  ('ull'i.iu»i. — This  contains  the  association  fil>ers  whieh  connect  th.- 
two  sidi's  of  the  Krain,  .\  lesion  locateil  there  causes  paralysis  of  an  irregular 
tyj)e  (~-i-v  p.  I10!».     .^praxii^  of  the  left  hand  and  arm  has  been  observed. 

Iiilrninl  VnpxuJr. — Through  its  posterior  limb  pa.ss  the  motor  fibers  on  their 
way  frnin  the  corlex  to  ilie  spinal  enni.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior 
litnli  arc  soiis()ry  AImts  (I'if;.  71).  Destructive  lesions  cause  hemiplegia  in  the 
opposite  side,  and  if  tlic  .'^ensorv  AIhts  are  involved,  loss  of  sensation  on  thai 
side  (lieiiiianestliesLa)  (see  p.  II.W). 
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Crw  Cerebri. — As  the  third  cranial  nerve  passes  through  the  cnia  near  the 
pyramidal  tract,  a  symptom  group  characteristic  of  a  lesion  here  is  hemiplegia 
of  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  and  a  third  nerve  palsy  (p.  1032)  on  the  same 
side  (syndrome  of  Weber),  Hemianesthesia  will  occur  if  the  tegmentum  is 
involved,  and  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  red  nucleus  causes  either 
tremor  or  athetoid  movements  (p.  1102),  As  the  optic  tract  crosses  the  cnis  It 
may  also  suffer,  and  if  so,  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  will  occur  (p.  1029). 

Corpus  atrialum. — This  is  part  of  the  extrapyramidal  tract  system  (p.  990). 
and  evidently  exercises  a  controlling  or  inhibitory  influence  upon  muscle  tone. 
Lesions  of  the  lenticular  nvdeua  cause  spasticity  and  tremor  without  motor 
paralysis  and  the  Babinski  reflex  (pp.  1103, 1109).  Causeless  emotionalism  may 
also  occur,  and  Mills  believes  that  if  the  emotions  are  painful  there  is  a  lesion 
of  the  caudate  nitcleua.  Other  symptoms  which  may  be  present  are  due  to  dis- 
order of  the  vasomotor  and  secretory  systems,  which  causes  disturbances  of 
pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  and  glandular  activities.  (See  also  Marie's 
Theory  of  Aphasia,  p.  1004.) 

Ofiic  Tkalam-us. — This  is  part  of  the  sensory  tracts  (p.  991)  and  is  also  con- 
necteid  with  special  sense  paths.    Together  with  the  anterior  corpora  quadri- 


FiK.  71. — t>uicrmiD  ol  horiiontnl  Hclion  threuirh  the  haul  fuflu  ■od  intcrnaJ  cumuIc  flclt  lide), 
■howintr  thr  pDditioD  of  the  rhjpf  tr&ofa  in  the  iDlcnial  cknule.  Tbc  Kfion  of  the  capnle  mArJud  by  lb* 
Irtirn  L  A  Fie  «cupied  by  motor  fibrn:  L  cormpondi  to  lh«  Ire  Gbrn.  A  to  the  utp  ebcn,  P  lo  the 
fuTP  Hbrn,  (iDcludiru  fibsn  to  Ima  niuKin  ud  loniue).  The  rcvoD  F-C  rontun*  tha  froDtoarnbellsr 
it%cl  (ibteUertuft]  trb:t).  Tbfl  ncLDu  JnArkHl  S  eoDtuDS  tbe  f«iierftl  KiuoTy  tniot  Irom  the  onpoALte  tide 
and  the  fibcn  froni  tbe  optio  and  olfactory  Derm  of  the  oppout*  udE,  aamrtimea  «1J«I  the  "eetieon' 
cmei**y."     (Polls.  "Nerrnu*  and  Mental  niiimie  ") 

gomina  and  external  geniculate  bodies,  the  pulvinar  forms  part  of  the  primary 
optic  centers  (p.  1029).  Pure  thalamic  lesions  have  caused  hemianesthesia, 
pains,  hemiataxia,  and  choreiform  movements  involving  the  affected  side, 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  when  used  to  express  the  emotions,  with  preser- 
vation of  voluntary  motion,  causeless  laughter,  and  crying.  Hemianopsia  of 
the  lateral  homonymous  type  may  be  present  (p.  1029). 

Corpora  Quadrigemina. — The  anterior  tubercles  form  part  of  the  primary 
optic  centers  (p.  1029).  The  posterior  tubercles  with  the  internal  geniculate 
bodies  are  connected  with  the  auditory  nerves  and  cerebellum.  Lesions  of 
this  part  cause  diminution  of  hearing  and  inco-ordination  of  the  cerebellar  tj-pe 
(seep.  1109). 

Potps. — The  most  prominent  symptom  indicating  a  lesion  here  is  erotsrd  or 
allerjiaiing  paralysia.  By  this  is  meant  weakness  of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  side 
opposite  the  lesion,  with  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  on  the  same  side  (Fig.  70). 
The  cranial  nerves  which  may  be  so  affected  are  the  facial,  the  paralysis  being 
of  the  peripheral  type  (p.  1039),  sixth,  eighth,  and  fifth,  Imth  motor  and  sensory 
di\'isions.  When  either  the  sixth  nucleus  or  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle 
is  involved  there  is  loss  of  lateral  conjugate  movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  side  of 
the  lesion  (p.  1033).    This  distinguishes  sixth  nerve  palsy  due  to  this  cause  from 
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involvement  of  the  sixth  nerve  trunk  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter 
case  the  palsy  will  be  limited  to  the  sixth  nerve  of  the  affected  side,  and  loss  of 
lateral  associated  movement  will  not  occur.  If  the  sensory  tracts  are  in- 
volved, hemianesthesia  occurs.  If  the  lesion  is  below  the  upjjer  third,  this  is 
crossed.  When  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles  are  involved,  inco-ordinatioD 
of  the  cerebellar  type  occurs.     Hyperpyrexia  may  occur  in  acute  lesicxis. 

Medulla. — This  contains  the  nuclei  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
cranial  nerves,  and  motor  sensory  tracts.  A  lesion  here  causes  bulbar  sjinp- 
toms  (p.  1065),  which  develop  either  suddenly  or  gradually  as  the  disease  is 
acute  or  chronic.  There  may  be  weakness  of  the  arm  and  leg,  which  may  be 
on  either  the  same  or  opposite  side,  depending  whether  it  is  above  or  below 
the  decussation  of  the  p^Tamids.  Pressure  on  the  fourth  ventricle  may  cause 
polyuria  and  glycosuria. 

Cerebellum. — ^The  principal  function  of  this  part  of  the  brain  is  the  control- 
ling of  synergy  or  synergia.    By  this  is  meant  "the  power  or  faculty  by  which 
movements,  more  or  less  complex,  but  functionally  definite,  are  associated  in 
a  special  act  or  acts.     It  is  motor  association  being  carried  out  in  movements  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  limb  or  in  synchronous  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk"  (Mills  and  Weisenburg).     Every  co-ordinate  movement  of  the  body 
and  limbs  is  dependent  upon  the  synchronous  action  of  a  number  of  musdes, 
the  contraction  of  which  must  be  accurately  timed.     If  this  is  not  so,  the 
movement  is  performed  in  an  irregular  or  inco-ordinate  manner,  which  is 
termed  asynergy  or  asynergia.     For  this  purpose  sensations  travel  to  the  cenp- 
bellum  from  the  muscles,  joints,  tendons,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  from  the 
skin  by  way  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  posterior  columns,   and  direct  cerebellir 
tracts  (p.  993). 

Lesions  in  these  parts  will  also  cause  inco-ordination,  but  of  a  different  Vrpt 
(pp.  1022,  1128). 

It  is  believed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  vermis  controls  movements  of  the 
shoulder-^nnlle  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  part  controls  th«^sf 
of  the  pelvic  prdle  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

Bihsc  of  the  Brain. — Ix^sions  here  cause  different  symptoms  accordini:  ti> 
their  location  and  the  structures  pressed  upon  or  involved.  More  or  h-^^ 
paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  occurs,  the  pituitary  body  may  l)e  involved,  or  rhf 
crura  or  cerehellum  suffer  from  pressure.  (See  section  on  Oanial  Ner\e<  ami 
pp.  1109,  1 1 10.) 

Crrifcrs  Controlling  Speech  and  Allied  Funcflonjt. — Those  controlling' writron 
and  spoken  speech  are  the  third  frontal,  possibly  the  second  frontal,  the  fir-t 
and  second  temporal,  and  the  anfjular  ^yrus,  all  of  the  left  side  in  right-haii«i»'<l 
people.  Interference  witli  the  function  of  any  or  all  of  these  centers  cauv-- 
what  is  known  as  aphasia.  Disturbance  of  allied  functions  and  the  a^ntrr? 
controlling  them  will  also  he  discussed  during  its  description. 


APHASIA 

Definition. — By  aphasia  is  meant  either  a  partial  or  complete  lo<s  of 

the  power  of  either  expression  or  comprehension  (or  of  both  conibineil)  of  anv 
of  the  usual  signs  of  language,  not  dependent  upon  lesions  of  the  periphenl 
nerves  or  organs,  hut  upon  lesions  of  the  cortical  centers  concerne<i  in  speivh. 
or  the  tracts  connecting  them. 

Etiology. — Aphasia,  in  most  cases,  and  practically  always,  if  pt^nnantnt. 
is  due  to  a  destructive  lesion  of  either  the  centers  or  tracts  above  mentionevi. 
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Usually  this  is  either  caused  by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  acute  softening 
(vide  apoplexy),  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  associated  with  hemiplegia.  It 
may,  however,  be  caused  by  any  organic  lesion,  as  tumor,  encephalitis,  or  ab- 
scess. Transient  aphasia  may  be  caused  by  so-called  functional  disturbances. 
It  may  follow  severe  fright,  anger,  hemorrhage,  and  exhaustion;  occur  as  a 
symptom  of  migraine,  or  be  caused  by  toxemias,  as  uremia,  gout,  vegetable 
and  mineral  poisons,  and  infectious  diseases. 

The  Genesis  of  Speech  and  Location  of  Centers. — To  properly  understand 
the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  aphasia,  some  knowledge  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  language  is  essential.  The  child  learns  to  understand  language  before 
he  can  utter  it.  Through  the  different  senses  he  perceives  the  different  charac- 
teristics and  appearance  of  an  object.  These  i)ercepts  are  stored  away  in  the 
brain,  and  gradually  the  child  learns  to  associate  the  name  that  he  hears  applied 
to  a  certain  object  with  that  object.  The  memory  of  the  sound  of  this  word 
is  stored  in  the  center  for  word  memories,  which  is  in  the  first  temporal  convo- 
lution of  the  left  side  in  right-handed  persons,  and  vice  versd  in  those  who  are 
left  handed.  Whenever  this  word  is  used,  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
object  are  at  once  brought  into  consciousness  by  a  stimulation  of  the  different 
centers  where  the  memories  of  these  characteristics  are  stored.  Eventually 
the  child  learns  to  make  the  various  co-ordinated  muscular  movements  neces- 
sary to  pronounce  the  word.  The  memory  of  necessary  movements  of  the 
lips  (tongue,  larynx)  required  to  pronounce  a  word  are  also  stored  in  a  center, 
which  in  right-handed  persons  is  the  foot  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution 
(Broca's  convolution  psychomotor  center,  glossokinesthetic  center  of  Bastian). 
The  exciting  of  one  of  these  centers  excites  the  others;  thus,  if  we  hear  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  a  mental  image  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the  bell  is  formed, 
and  the  proper  word  designating  that  image  comes  into  consciousness  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  center  for  word  memories.  If  it  is  desired  to  pronounce  the 
word,  an  impulse  is  sent  from  this  center  to  Broca's  convolution,  which  starts 
in  motion  the  various  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce the  word. 

Even  if  a  word  is  not  audibly  pronounced,  mental  images  of  words  enter 
into  thought  processes,  as  do  also  the  muscular  movements  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce the  word.  This  is  constantly  being  done  in  silent  thinking,  when  the 
sounds  of  words  are  mentally  recalled  without  visible  movements  of  the  muscles 
necessary  to  pronounce  the  word  being  made.  This  has  been  termed  the 
intemallangvage. 

We  learn  to  read  by  associating  the  visual  appearance  of  certain  symbols 
with  the  sound  previously  acquired  of  the  respective  letters  and  words.  These 
so-called  \isual  memories  are  also  stored  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  probably  in 
the  angular  gyrus  and  its  vicinity.  AMien  one  reads  aloud,  the  words  are  first 
recognized  by  the  visual  center,  which  calk  up  the  corresponding  sound  in 
the  auditory  center,  from  which  the  motor  speech  center  is  stimulatedt  and 
the  memory  of  the  required  muscle-movements  necessary  to  articulate  the 
word  is  called  up.  Then  through  the  centers  for  these  muscles  in  the  foot 
of  the  precentral  convolution  (Fig.  99)  the  word  is  pronounced.  When 
we  read  silently,  the  same  process  takes  place  by  means  of  the  internal 
language. 

In  learning  to  write  the  visual  perception  of  the  letters  is  associated  with 
certain  muscular  movements  of  the  fingers  and  arms  necessary  to  make  them. 
These  memories  are  kept  in  the  second  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  side 
(in  right-handed  people).  This  center  has  been  termed  the  writing  or  cheiro- 
kinesthetic  center.  As  in  writing,  each  letter  is  self-dictated  by  means  of 
either  the  sp>oken  or  internal  language,  the  other  centers  involved  in  these 
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processes  are  first  excited.  Reference  to  Fig.  72  will  show  the  locstion  of  tk 
centers  mentioned  and  their  prohahle  connections. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  while  each  center  has  certain  ftae- 
tions,  these  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  each  other.  It  has  been  obscmd 
that  a  lesion  developing  suddenly  in  one  center  causes  more  or  less  inter- 
ference in  the  function  of  the  others;  this  is  especially  the  case  soon  after  the 
onset;  later,  permanent  symptoms  more  closely  related  to  the  affected  center 
remain.  These  early  symptoms  have  been  explained  by  von  Monalunr'  to 
be  due  to  a  lowering  of  functional  activity  in  a  more  or  less  distant  part  <i 
the  speech  mechanism,  due  to  the  upsetting  of  the  balance  between  the  8e\'n>l 
parts  of  this  mechanism  produced  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  integial 
parts  by  the  lesion.     He  termed  this  diagchint. 

Classification. — Based  on  whether  the  receptive  or  emiasive  functioa 
is  affected,  aphasia  has  been  divided  into  sensory  and  motor.     Sensory  aphiai 
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(WiTiiitkc)  is  present  when,  the  peripheral  appanitu.s  lninK  intact,  the  pair«i; 
is  citliiT  iKiiihli'  to  understand  the  liinguaKc  whieli  he  hn.s  l)een  acrustonml  lo 
use  (ir  is  MUiiiile  to  recofrnize  the  niojiiiing  of  the  syniMs,  either  wrilti-n  or 
priiiled.  with  wliieh  lie  Wiis  once  familiiir.  In  other"  words,  he  hears,  but  ih* 
once  faruiliiir  soiiiids  iire  lo  the  piifient  as  ti  fon'ijtn  lnnciinf;e:  he  tun's  them.  I>ut 
tliey  liiok  to  hiiri  as  tliose  of  a  foreign  language,  and  he  cannot  read  lUi'lrr- 
sianiliTifily.  T}ie  former  is  known  as  woriWra/ncw  or  avditory  ofihtuin.  ibr 
laiter  as  icnrd-hliinhir.v.s,  iiI.j'ki.  or  risval  apha.vn. 

(  liisrly  relater!  to  this  is  a  form  ternieil  i-ptir  njihairla,  in  which  the  paiien; 
wiieri  shown  an  objcei  wiih  whieli  he  was  oiiee  familiar  is  unubh'  to  call  up  it> 

I  X,:,r,0.  Ccnlrnlhlnll,  November,  1006,  p.  102fi. 

■  In  rii;hl-li:iiii]eil  pcrsnii,-  f br>r  ri'niers  and  triicln  .ire  siluateil  in  the  left  ride  o/  th* 
brain;  in  lc>f(-liiiriileil  persons  ili.'v  are  situated  in  tlie  right  side  of  the  brain. 
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name.  He  is,  however,  able  to  pronounce  the  name  when  he  hears  it.  This 
symptom  is  termed  anomia,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  center  N  (Fig. 
72)  or  one  of  the  tracts,  SN,  VN,  or  AN,  for  the  reason  that  naming  an  object 
dep)ends  upon  the  recognition  of  its  visual,  auditory,  or  tactile  characteristics. 
Another  is  the  form  known  as  mind  or  psychic  blindness,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  loss  of  the  power  of  reading,  there  also  is  inability  to  distinguish  between 
objects  and  p)ersons  and  to  know  the  proper  use  of  things.  This  last  is  known 
as  apraxia  (p.  1004).  Mind-blindness,  therefore,  is  word-blindness  plus 
apraxia. 

Motor  aphasia  (Broca's),  or  aphemia,  is  present  when  the  patient,  the 
peripheral  speech  apparatus  (lips,  tongue,  larynx)  being  intact,  is  unable 
either  partly  or  completely  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Loss  of  the 
power  of  writing,  not  dependent  upon  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  is  termed 
agraphia.    It  is  usually  associated  either  with  motor  aphasia  or  word-blindness. 

When  a  patient  is  able  to  speak  and  read  several  languages  he  may,  in 
some  cases,  only  be  aphasic  for  one  of  them.  He  may  be  able  to  read  letters 
when  he  cannot  words;  printed  symbols,  when  he  cannot  written  ones;  figures 
and  not  letters,  and  vice  versd. 

Related  to  speech  is  gesture.  Loss  of  the  power  of  understanding  or  em- 
ploying gesture  is  known  as  amimia.  Sometimes,  either  with  or  without 
defects  of  ordinary  speech,  there  is  loss  of  the  power  in  those  who  once 
possessed  it  to  either  produce  or  comprehend  musical  sounds.  This  is  termed 
amiufia. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  may  be  able  to  speak,  but  he  skips  words  and 
uses  wrong  ones.  This  is  termed  paraphasia  or  conduction  aphasia,  being  due 
to  a  lesion  in  the  tract  A-GK,  Fig.  72.  Aphasia  is  also  divided  into  cortical 
and  subcortical;  the  symptoms  of  each  follow:* 

Cortical  Audit'oiy  Aphasia. — The  lesion  is  at  A  There  would  be  loss  of 
the  power  of  understanding  spoken  words;  words  could  not  be  repeated  or 
written  from  dictation.  Stimulation  of  this  center  being  necessary  to  activate 
GK,  spoken  speech  would  be  defective,  wrong  words  used,  and  paraphasia 
result.  The  internal  language  also  being  interfered  with,  the  power  of  reading 
and  writing  is  defective  (tracts  V-A-GK,  Fig.  72). 

Subcortical  Auditoiy  Aphasia. — The  lesion  is  in  the  tract  A-A',  the  center 
A  being  intact.  The  patient  is  unable  to  understand  spoken  words.  Reading 
and  writing  from  dictation  are  not  well  performed.  Some  paraphasia  is  present, 
as  the  patient,  when  he  pronounces  a  word,  is  unable  by  hearing  to  recognize 
its  correctness.  The  internal  language  is  intact  and  word  memories  can  be 
recalled  (A);  hence  silent  reading  and  writing  are  not  interfered  with  (tract 
V-A-GK,  Fig.  72). 

Cortical  Visual  Aphasia. — Lesion  in  center  V.  There  is  inability  to  read 
(alexia)  aloud  or  silently,  to  write  spontaneously,  from  dictation,  or  to  copy 
understandingly.     Speech  is  not  interfered  with. 

Subcortical  Visual  Aphasia. — Lesion  in  tract  V'-V,  loss  of  ability  to  read 
and  copy  understandingly.  Through  the  tract  V'-CK  he  can  copy  mechanic- 
ally. The  center  V  being  intact,  visual  memories  can  be  recalled;  hence  he  can 
write  imperfectly,  as  one  with  his  eyes  closed. 

Cortical  Motor  Aphasia. — Lesion  in  center  GK.  Spontaneous  speech, 
repeating  words,  and  reading  aloud  are  either  completely  or  partially  lost. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  internal  language,  the  power  of  silent  reading  and 
writing  is  also  lost  (V-A-GK,  Fig.  72).     Language  is  understood. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  leflions  cannot  be  as  definitely  localised  as  here  described.    The 

Srincipic  of  diaschisis  (p.  1002)  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  aphasics.    The  sub- 
ivision  here  given  seems  valuable,  however,  for  purposes  of  study. 
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Subcortical  Motor  Aphasia. — ^Lesion  in  tract  GK-U.  Spontaneous  spefch, 
repeating  words,  and  reading  aloud  are  lost.  The  internal  language  bring 
intact  (A  and  GK),  silent  reading  and  writing  are  not  interfered  with.  Lan- 
guage is  understood. 

Two  or  more  of  these  centers  or  their  connecting  tracts  may  be  diseased, 
and  then  a  combined  motor  and  sensory  aphasia  will  result.     See  also  p.  1002. 

Marie's  Theoiy  of  Aphasia. — ^The  above  is  a  presentation  of  the  com- 
monly accepted  views  upon  this  subject.     In  1906  Marie*  denied  the  truth 
of  these  views  and  advanced  those  entirely  different.     ^Tiile  these  in  thrir 
entirety  have  not  been  generally  accepted,  a  brief  mention  of  them  should  be 
made.     He  denies  that  the  third  frontal  convolution  has  anything  to  do  with 
speech.     He  believes  that  the  only  speech  center  is  the  zone  of  Wernicke,  which 
consists  of  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
first  two  temporal  convolutions.     This  region  is  not  one,  however,  in  which 
sensory  images  or  memories  are  stored  up,  but  is  a  piux?ly  intellectual  center. 
A  lesion  in  this  region  causes  the  symptoms  described  above,  under  Sensory 
Aphasia,  and  termed  by  him  Wernicke's  aphasia.     He  denies  the  existence  of 
either  pure  word-deafness  or  pure  word-blindness,  and  of  cortical  and  subcorticil 
varieties.     What  is  generally  termed  motor  aphasia  is  the  above  form  plus 
anarthria.     Anarthria  occurs  when  the  lesion  involves  the  lentictilar  zone,  whidi 
is  an  area  comprised  between  a  line  passing  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  island  of  Reil  to  a  corresponding  point  in  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  a  line  in  a  similar  direction  from  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  island 
of  Reil  to  a  corresponding  point  of  the  lateral  ventricle.     Within  this  are  situ- 
ated the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  the  external  capsule,  the  cortex  of  the 
island  of  Reil,  and  the  internal  capsule.     The  anarthria  or  aphemia  of  Marie 
is  characterized  by  loss  of  speech,  with  preservation  of  the  understanding  c4 
words,  of  reading  and  writing.     It  is  an  interference  with  the  co-ordination 
of  movements  required  for  phonation,  without  motor  paralysis.      As  has  been 
previously  stated,  what  is  commonly  termed  motor  or  Broca*s  aphasia  is  thi-. 
plus  a  lesion  of  Wernicke's  zone,  which  produces  the  symptoms  usually  knowr 
as  s(Misory  aphasia. 

Closely  related  to  aphasia  are  apra^ria  and  the  sfcreognostic  snKsr. 

Apraxia  has  been  divided  into  sensory  and  motor  or  dyspraxia.'-  In  "he 
t'ornier,  also  known  as  agnosia,  there  is  inability  to  reeognize  a  heretofore  faniili;ir 
ohjeet  by  any  one  of  the  senses,  and  hence  there  is  inability  to  name  it.  Tli=i>. 
if  an  ohjeet  is  not  recognized  hy  sight,  there  is  \'isual  apraxia,  or  agnosia.  Ia 
hearing;,  auditory  apraxia,  or  aj^nosia,  and  so  on.  Visual  agnosia  is  al><»  kn«»w:. 
as  niind-hlindness  (p.  1(K).'^).  In  the  latter  the  object  is  reco^ized,  but  th^ 
patient  lias  forj^^otten  how  to  use  it  in  the  proper  way:  thus  a  pencil  is  rec^opnizHJ 
and  named,  hut  the  patient  does  not  know  how  to  ust»  it.  These  <mm>- 
tonis  are  usually  due  to  lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handetl  pt'opl*-. 
Motor  apraxia  has  been  frequently  observed  when  the  lesion  was  either  in  ^Ih* 
first  and  seeond  frontal  convolutions  on  the  left  side,  parietal  lobe,  or  in  thtf 
corpus  callosuni.  Variations  of  this  symptom  are  parapraxia,  in  which  tly 
patient  when  asked  to  make  certain  movements,  makes  others;  the  irtfnitu-n':' 
jxTsrvrraiion  of  Lirpmant),  in  which  he  performs  the  first  act  recjuestetl  ot- 
rcctly,  hut  when  asked  to  pc'rform  a  different  one,  rei)eats  the  first;  and  the 
clotiir  prrscrcrdtion  of  lAcpmann,  in  which  he  continues  to  pi^rform  an  action 
for  some  time  after  hcin^  told  to  stop.  Sfrrrogtiostic  sni,v  is  the  name  givt-n  !«» 
memories  ])rcscrved  in  the  cerebral  (*ortex  (parietal  lobe.  Fig.  67)  of  the  ehar- 

'  La  Srtntiinf  m€<licnh\  May  23.  19(H),  p.  241;  also  Dcrcum,  Netc   York  Mci.  Jo\t, 
Jan.  ').  1907,  |).  7. 

-  Wilson,  lirnin,  19()S.  p.  1G4. 
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acteristira  of  objects  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  them  without  seeing 
them.  Thus,  when  a  person  who  is  blindfolded  recognizes  that  an  object 
placed  in  his  baud  is  a  dollar,  he  does  so  by  bis  memory  of  the  pveculiar  shape, 
hardness,  weight,  etc.,  of  previous  dollars.  The  sense  depends  upon  a  correla- 
tion of  tactile,  pressure,  muscle,  and  temperature  perceptions,  and  its  inter- 
pretation by  the  higher  psychic  centers  (parietal  lobe).  Loss  or  dimi- 
nution of  any  one  of  the  above  forms  of  sensation  causes  loss  of  this  sense, 
which  has  been  termed  aatereognogis,  or  tactile  agnosia.  Lately  it  has  been 
proposed  to  restrict  this  term  to  inability  to  recognize  the  shape  and  consist- 
ence of  objects,  while  inability  to  recognize  them  has  been  termed  asymbolia. 

Diagnosis  of  Aphasia. — This  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  symp- 
toms detailed  above,  the  peripheral  apparatus  being  intact.  This  will  serve 
to  differentiate  it  from  speech  defects  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  speech,  such  as  occurs  in  bulbar  and  pseudobulbar  palsy.  Motor 
aphasia  is  more  common  than  sensory.  The  condition  is  usually  associated 
with  a  right-sided  hemiplegia,  due  to  a  lesion  (thrombosis)  in  the  middle  cere- 
bral artery,  but  may  be  due  to  any  destructive  lesion,  as  tumor,  encephalitis, 
etc. 

Prognosis. — The  younger  the  patient,  the  better  the  outlook  for  some 
return  of  speech.  Improvement  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
eventually  fair  power  return.     Many,  however,  never  improve. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  re-education  by  the  same  methods  as  in 
teaching  children  to  speak,  read,  and  write. 
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This  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  location  and  function  of  the  tracts 
described  on  pp.  990-992,  and  of  the  location  of  the  reflex  centers  and  cells 
in  the  anterior  horns  which  control  certain  muscles  (p.  1008).  A  knowledge  of 
the  reflexes  is  very  important. 
These  depend  upon  the  integrity 
of  what  is  known  as  a  reflex  arc. 
This  consists  of  a  sensory  nerve, 
certain  cells  in  the  anterior  horns, 
and  a  motor  nerve  (Fig.  73).  If 
any  part  of  this  are  is  functionally 
interfered  with,  the  corresponding 
reflex  is  either  diminished  or  ab- 
sent. Muscle  tone  also  has  con- 
siderable to  do  with  reflex  action, 
especially  the  so-called  deep  re- 
flexes, as  when  it  is  excessive  they 
are  increased,  and  diminished  when 
itisdecreased  (p,991).  Inthiscon- 
tiection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  sensory  impulses  from  the  muscles  are  essential  to  muscle  tone,  and 
when  they  are  not  received  by  the  brain,  as  when  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  pos- 
terior or  sensory  nerve-roots,  muscle  tone  is  diminished.  This  is  especially 
seen  in  tabes  dorsalis.  Reflexes  are  divided  into  ainn  or  superficial,  tendon  and 
miMc/r,  or  (Uep  and  viiceral. 
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SKIN  REFLEXES 

These  are  caused  by  pinching  or  otherwise  irritating  the  skm,  when  in- 
voluntary muscular  contractions  occur.  This  is  often  an  effort  to  escape  bom 
the  irritation,  and  is  then  known  as  a  ''defense  reaction."  The  more  important 
ones  are: 

The  plantar  reflex^  which  is  brought  out  by  irritating  the  sole  of  the  foot 
Normally  under  these  circumstances  the  leg  is  drawn  more  or  less  activdy 
toward  the  body  and  the  toes  plantar  flexed.  In  lesions  involving  the  pynm- 
idal  tract  the  toes,  especially  the  great  toe,  are  separated  and  dorsal  flexed. 
This  is  known  as  the  Babinski  reflex.  In  children  under  two  years  of  age  tUs 
phenomenon  is  normal. 

Cremaster  Reflex, — ^The  testicle  is  drawn  up  when  the  skin  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh  is  scratched. 

Abdominal  Reflex. — When  the  side  of  the  abdomen  is  scratched  there  is 
contraction  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  upper  quadrants  may  react  when  the 
lower  will  not,  and  vice  versd  (p.  1011). 

Pupillary  Skin  Reflex. — ^This  is  caused  by  pinching  the  skin  on  the  side  of 
the  neck,  when  dilatation  of  the  pupil  will  occur. 

Pharyngeal  Reflex. — ^This  is  shown  by  gagging  and  elevation  of  the  soft 
palate  when  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  irritated. 

DEEP  OR  MUSCLE  AND  TENDON  REFLEXES 

Sometimes  these  may  be  absent  owing  to  mechanical  reasons,  as  ankylosis  of 
a  joint  or  excessive  spasticity  of  the  muscles. 

Knee-jerk  or  Patellar  Tendon  Reflex. — This  is  brought  out  by  striking  the 
patellar  tendon  while  the  leg  hangs  loosely  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh.  By 
so  doing  a  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  takes  place,  causing  more  or 
less  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  Either  its  increase,  diminution,  or  ab- 
sence an*  indications  of  disease.  Very  rarely  it  is  absent  in  normal  jx^jple. 
When  j^reatly  increased,  pafrllar  clonws  may  occur,  meaning  hy  this  rapid  clonic 
contractions  of  the  (juadriceps  muscle  either  when  the  tendon  is  struck  or  the 
patelhi  pushed  downward.  When  absent  from  functional  caust^s  it  may  1»p 
often  ehcited  by  causing  the*  patient  to  make  some  muscuUir  effort,  as  chi>j>ini: 
the  hands  or  pulHng  on  something.  This  is  known  as  rnnjorcrmcnt  by  .hnnni.*' 
sik's  mrihod. 

T(  ndo  Arlilllis  or  Atiklr-jrrk. — If  the  tendo  achillis  is  struck  while  the  f<x>t 
is  shghtly  dorsal  Hexed,  contraction  of  the  sokuis  muscle  will  occur  with  nmrv 
or  less  plantar  Hexion  of  the  foot.  If  this  is  considerably  increas^nl,  avLlt- 
riofiu.s  may  occur.  \W  tliis  is  meant  a  rapid  to-and-fro  motion  of  tlie  f(H>t  wht^n 
it  is  suddenly  dorsal  flexed,  due  to  clonic  contractions  of  the  soleus.  Tnif 
ankle-clonus  practically  always  means  disease  of  the  pyranu'dal  tract.  Psnui^ 
(inkic-rlouu.s  may  occur  in  functional  diseases,  as  hysteria,  and  in  toxic  and  ca- 
ch<*('tic  states,  as  uremia,  septicemia,  arthritis,  etc'  It  differs  from  the  true  in 
that  contractions  of  both  the  soleus  and  gastrocnenuus  nmscles  cxx*urs.  an<l, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  so  persistent. 

Trier ps  JrrI:. — Tapping  the  triceps  tendon  ahove  the  ell)ow  while  tht-  for»^ 
arm  hangs  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  arm  causes  contraction  of  the  tri(f|.»N 
nni>('I('  and  some  extension  of  the  forearm. 

liicrps  JrrI:.-  If  the  hiceps  tendon  is  struck  while  the  forearm  is  i>artially 
flexed  on  the  upper  arm,  contraction  of  the  hiceps  nuiscle  with  some  flexion  of 
the  forearm  will  occur. 

'  AttKr.  Jour.  Mtd.  Sci.,  July,  1913,  p.  1. 
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Jaw-jerk, — ^This  is  always  pathologic  and  is  elicited  by  striking  the  chin 
while  the  mouth  is  partly  open.  If  present,  contraction  of  the  masseter  muscles 
occurs. 

VISCERAL  REFLEXES 

Reflexes  of  the  Eye, — By  the  direct  light  reflex  is  meant  contraction  of  the 
pupil  which  should  occur  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  to  be  followed  by 
dilatation  when  the  light  is  removed  (p.  1029).  Modifications  of  this  are  hippos 
and  the  rebounding  pupil.  In  the  former  the  pupil,  after  contracting,  will 
dilate  again,  doing  this  alternately  a  number  of  times.  It  may  be  normal,  but 
usually  is  seen  in  mania,  meningitis,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenics.  The  latter 
consists  of  contraction  followed,  while  exposed  to  the  same  light,  by  dilatation. 


Fig.  74. — Diagram  illustrating  the  innervation  of  the  bladder  and  the  effect  of  lesionB  in  various  parts 
of  the  spinal  cord  upon  the  function  of  micturition.  A  lesion.  A,  which  interrupts  the  voluntary  path 
to  the  bladder  center  in  the  sacral  cord  causes  incontinence  of  urine.  When  a  sumcient  quantity  of  urine 
accumulates  in  the  bladder  there  occur  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  detrusor  and  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter. 
The  sensory  path  from  the  cord  to  the  brain  being  uninvolved  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the  process,  but 
cannot  exercise  voluntary  control  over  it.  With  a  lesion.  H,  which  involves  also  the  sensory  path,  the 
patient  is  unconscious  of  the  filling  and  reflex  emptying  of  the  bladder.  A  lesion,  C,  which  causes  destruc- 
tion of  the  sacral  reflex  center  of  the  bladder  causes  continuous  dribbling  of  urine,  and  not  its  automatic 
expulsion  at  intervals  (Herter). 


This  is  said  to  indicate  retrobulbar  neuritis.  By  the  conrergenre  or  ciliary  reflex 
is  meant  the  pupillary  contraction  which  should  occur  when  looking  at  a  near 
object,  and  dilatation  when  looking  at  a  distant  one.  Loss  of  the  light  reflex 
with  preservation  of  the  convergence  is  known  as  the  Argyll  Robertson  pujrU. 
This  is  usually  seen  as  a  symptom  of  tabes  dorsalis  and  paresis.  Rarely  the 
phenomena  may  be  revers€*d.  The  pujrillary  skin  reflex  is  described  on  p.  1000. 
Reflexes  of  the  Bladder,  Rectum,  and  Sexual  Apparatus, — ^The  reflex  arc  for 
urination  and  defecation  consists  of  the  pudendal  plexus  and  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  segments  of  the  cord.  These  nerves  are  also  connected  with  the 
hypogastric  plexus  and  sacral  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  this 
system  probably  has  some  influence  and  may  compensate  to  some  extent  for 
loss  of  function  in  the  arc.     When  anything  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
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inhibitory  part  of  the  mechanism  (pyramiJul  tracls),  voluntarj-  i 
urination  and  defecation  is  lost;  in  other  words,  so  soon  as  the  bladdM-  u 
the  eontents  are  expelled  automatically.  ju3t  as  is  normally  Uw  < 
infant.  If  there  is  weakness  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  urination,  an 
amount  of  residual  urine  is  left  which  gradually  accumulate*  until  the  MiiUw 
becomes  overfull,  the  sphincter  muscle  is  overcome,  and  dribl)linK  of  unw 
occurs.  This  is  known  as  the  tncanlinencc  of  retention.  It  Diay  ooctir  aki  in 
retention  due  to  mechanical  causes,  as  enlarged  prostate.  Wltt-n  the  CMiim 
in  the  cord  are  involved  or  the  nerve-trunks,  there  is  constant  dribbling  witiiuui 
previous  retention.  In  this  condition  also  the  anal  sphincter  will  l»e  rrlawd 
■  ■■  ,  which  consists  of  contraction  of  the  sphincirr  whm  tl« 
finger  is  introducMl  into  iht  twium, 
will  be  lost.  W'hrtt  thrre  la  mewl)- 
weakness  of  the  muscles  conci-mnJ 
in  these  functions,  there  will  hr 
difficulty  in  starting  the  strfain  ut 
urine  or  obslioalc  ooristipalion.  H 
the  sensory  trai'tn  of  the  cr)nl  uir 
involved,  the  patient  will  not  Iuht 
the  sensations  pi-cuUar  to  a  fuD 
bladder  or  rectum  (Fig.  74).  Dam- 
age to  the  reflex  arc  governing  ilr 
sexual  (unctions  cau.'«es  loss  of  il» 
power  of  erection.  Loss  of  inhibi- 
tion may  cause  priapism. 

For  the  purposes  of  localixalion 
of  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  it  U  u- 
sumcd  to  l)e  compo.seH  of  thiny-oor 
divisions  called  segments.  EarhxK- 
ment  contains  reflex,  trophic  and 
vasomotor  centers,  and  cells  wliich 
give  origin  to  motor  periplwrd 
nerves  8uppl>"ing  certain  ma*lff. 
and  receives  peripheral  sctmot^' 
nerie-fibers  that  receive  sensation 
from  certain  areas  of  the  skin,  rtc. 
Through  them  also  pass  the  motor 
tracts  conveying  impulses  from  the 
brain  and  exercising  an  inhihitorr 
influence  upon  the  reflexes  and  ^n- 
sory  tracts  conveying  sensory  im- 
pulaes  to  it.  TTie  segments  arc 
named  according  to  the  peripheral 
Thus,  the  eighth  dorsal  ner\'e  arises  from 


■Iter  Balur). 


nerve  to  which  they  give  origin, 
the  eighth  dorsal  segment. 

The  most  important  regions  are  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements. 
The  former  (fourth  cervical  to  first  dorsal)  gives  origin  to  the  nerve-roots  that 
form  the  brachial  plexus,  and  in  the  latter  (first  lumbar  to  the  fifth  sacral) 
originate  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  The  s|»nal  crad  cods 
at  the  base  of  the  first  lumbsj'  vertebra,  hence  the  s^roents  do  Dot  cranspood 
in  location  to  the  vertebra  whose  name  it  bears.  The  intraspinal  course  <rf  the 
nerve-roots  before  they  emerge  between  the  vertebra  being  longer,  the  lower 
their  origin  from  the  cord.  This  causes  the  roots  from  the  lumbar  and  sacnl 
regions  to  pass  down  through  the  spinal  canal  to  the  respective  v^telnm  betweca 
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which  they  emerge  as  a  bundle  known  as  the  caiida  equina.  To  determine  the 
relation  of  the  segments  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebwe,  in  the  cervical 
region  add  one  to  the  number  of  vertebra,  and  this  will  give  the  segment  op- 
posite. In  the  upper  dorsal  region  add  two,  and  in  the  lower  dorsal  (sixth  to 
eleventh)  add  three.  The  lower  three  lumbar  segments  are  opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  eleventh  spinous  process  and  the  space  below  it.  The  sacral  seg- 
ments are  under  the  twelfth  dorsal  spinous  process  and  the  space  below  it 
(Fig.  75). 

The  following  table  (Starr,  modified  by  Mills  and  Dana  from  the  experi- 
mental and  clinical  studies  of  Thorbum  and  others)  shows  the  localization  of 
function  (not  organs)  in  the  different  segments  of  the  cord : 


Localization  of  the  Functions  of  the  Segments  of  the  Spinal  Cord 


Segment. 

First  cervicaL 


Second   and  third  cer- 
vical. 


Fourth  cervical. 


Fifth  cervioaL 


Bizth  oervioaL 


Seventh  eervicaL 


Eishth  cervical. 
First  dorsal. 


Muscles. 

Rectus  lateralea. 

Rectus  capitis. 

AnticuB  and  posticus. 

Sternohyoid. 

Sternothyroid. 

Stemomastoid. 

Trapesius. 

Scafeni  and  neck. 

Omohyoid. 

Diaphragm. 

Diaphragm. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Coracobrachialis. 

Supinator  longxis. 

Rhomboid. 

Supra-  and  infraspinatui. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Coracobrachialis. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Supinator  longus. 

Supinator  brevis. 

Deep  muscles  of  shoul- 
der-blade. 

Rhomboid. 

Teres  minor. 

PcK;toralis  (clavicular 
part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Bracnialis  anticus. 

Subscapular. 

Pectoralis  (clavicular 
part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Triceps. 

Pronators. 

Rhomboid. 

Latissimus  dorei. 

Triceps  Gone  head). 

Extensors  of  wrist  and 
fingers. 

Pronators  of  wrist. 

Flexors  of  wrist. 

Subscapular. 

Pectoralis  (costal  part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Lattiasimus  dorsi. 

Teres  maior. 

Triceps  (long  head). 

Flexors  of  wrist  and 
fingers. 

Intrinsic  hand  muscles. 

Extensors  of  thumb. 

Intrinsic  hand  muscles. 

Thenar  and  hypothenar 
muscles. 


Reflex  and  Centers. 


Sensation. 


H^pochondriumCt).  Sud- 
den inspiration  pro- 
duced by  sudden  pres- 
sure beneath  the  lower 
border  of  the  ribs. 

Pupillary  (fourth  oervi- 
cal  to  second  dorsal). 
Dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
produced  by  irritation 
of  the  neck. 


Scapular  (fifth  cervical 
to  first  doraal).  Irrita- 
tion of  sldn  over  the 
scapula  produces  con- 
traction of  the  scap- 
ular muscles. 

Supinator  Umgut.  Tap- 
ping the  tendon  of  the 
supmator  longus  pro- 
duces flexion  of  lore- 
arm. 

Bieep*  (fifth  cervical). 

Tricepf  (fifth  to  sixth 
cervical).  Tapping  el- 
bow tendon  produces 
extension  of  forearm. 

Potterior  writt  (sixth  to 
eighth  cervical).  Tap- 
ping tendons  causes 
extension  of  the  hand. 


Anterior  wriat  (seventh  to 
eighth  cervical).  Tap- 
ping anterior  tendons 
causes  flexion  of  wrist. 

Patmar  (seventh  cervical 
to  first  dorsal).  Strok- 
ing the  palm  causes 
closure  of  the  fingers. 


Beeood  dofiaL 


Back  of  head  to  vertex 
and  neck.  (Occipitalis 
major,  occipitalis  mi- 
nor, auricularis  mas- 
nus,  superficialis  colli, 
and  supraclavicular.) 

Neck. 

Shoulder,  anterior  sur- 
face. 

Outer  arm.  (Supracla- 
vicular, circumflex,  ex- 
ternal musculocutane- 
ous, cutaneous.) 

Back  of  shoulder  and 
arm. 

Outer  side  of  arm  and 
forearm  to  the  wrist. 
(Supraclavicular,  dr- 
cuinflex,  external  cu- 
taneous, internal  cu- 
taneous, posterior  spi- 
nal branches.) 


Outer  side  and  front  of 
forearm. 

Back    of    hand,    radial 
distribution. 

(Chiefly  external  cu- 
taneous, mtemal  cuta- 
neous, radial.) 


Radial  distribution  in 
the  hand. 

Median  distribution  in 
the  palm,  thumb,  in- 
dex, and  one-half  of 
the  middle  finger. 

(External  cutaneous, 
internal  cutaneous,  ra- 
dial, median,  posterior 
spinal  branches.) 

Ulnar  area  of  hand.  back, 
and  palm,  inner  border 
of  forearm.  (Internal 
cutaneous  ulnar.) 

Chiefly  inner  nde  of 
forearm  and  arm  to 
near  the  axilla. 

(Chiefly  internal 
cutaneous  and  nerve 
of  Wrisberg  or  lesser 
internal  cutaneous.) 

Inner  side  of  arm*  near  to 
and  in  the  axilla.  (In- 
teroostohumeral.) 


To  the  foregoing  table,  which  illustrates  spinal  localization,  shoulil  lir 
added  another,  showing  what  functions  reside  in  the  pons  and  medulla,  u 
follows: 

iSphincter  iris.     Ciliary  muaclee. 
III.  Levator  palpebrs  BUperioris.    Rectui  intemui  (in  oonvngmoe). 
I  Rectus  superior.     Rectus  inferior. 
iCHjliquus  inferior. 


fitectus  extemus.    Rectus 
VI. /     inter,  of  opposite  side 
I    in  lateral  movements. 


VII.— Facial  muscles. 
jy  [Muscles  of  phaiynx.   . 
v'J  Muscles  of  esc^hagus. 


The  skin  areas  innervated  by  the  different  segments  are  shown  in  Fig.  76. 
A  true  segmental  type  of  anesthesia  only  occurs  when  the  posterior  spinal 
roots  are  involved.     If  the  roots  are  irritated  there  may  be  a  looe  or  area  of 
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hyperesthesia  or  shooting  pains  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  arising  from  these 
roots— root  pain  (pp.  1013, 1056. 1077,  1128). 

Certain  groups  of  symptoms  indicate  lesions  in  certain  regions.  Thus,  a 
le^on  in  the  cervical  segments  will  cause  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  arms, 
according  to  its  location,  and  if  transverse,  motor  piu^ysis  of  the  central 
neuron  type  and  sensory  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  motor  impulses  will  be  unable  to  pass  by  way  of  the  motor 
tracts  through  the  diseased  area,  and  sensory  impulses  wUl  be  unable  to  pass 
by  way  of  the  sensory  tracts  from  the  periphery  to  the  brain.  The  paralyzed 
muscles  supplied  by  the  involved  segments  will  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
peripheral  neuron  type  (p.  991).    If  in  the  dorsal  segments,  there  will  be  motor 


paralysis  of  the  central  neuron  type  and  loss  of  sensation  below  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  In  the  lumbar  segments  the  muscles  supplied  by  those  affected  will  show 
the  peripheral  type  of  paralysis,  below  it  will  be  of  the  central  neuron  variety. 
The  area  of  anesthesia  will  depend  for  its  upper  limit  upon  the  segments  involved 
(Fig.  7fi). 

Sensory  loss  extending  to  the  umbilicus  means  a  lesion  involving  as  its  upper 
limit  the  nin/A(&7r«ai  segment;  if  one  inch  below  this,  the  fmlA.  When  this  seg- 
ment is  involved,  if  the  patient  attempts  to  raise  the  shoulders  fron^  the  bed, 
the  umbilicus  will  be  pulled  upward.  Thb  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  not  paralyzed,  while  the  lower  is.  The  nipples  coi^ 
respond  to  the  fourth  dortal  segment. 


^ 
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U  the  fiflh  cermcal  is  involved  alone,  the  biceps,  brachialis  anttcus.  iWlnH. 
and  supinator  longus  are  paralyzed,  the  other  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shdolifer 
escaping.  The  biceps-jerk  will  be  lost  and  the  triceps-jerk  present.  Whm  the 
siilk  ceTvical  is  thus  involved,  the  fifth  escaping,  these  muscles  air  noi  in- 
volved and  the  arms  will  be  in  the  position  of  abduction  from  tlir  body,  tbf 
forearms  flexed  on  the  arms  and  in  the  supine  position.  The  liiccps-jerk  will  b» 
present  and  the  triceps  lost.  Certain  parts  of  the  cord  an-  known  as  the  r{tt- 
coniis  and  conus,  Symptoms  indicating  lesions  in  these  locations  and  in  tlje 
Cauda  equina  are  given  on  p.  1080. 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  a  bws 
involving  its  lateral  half  causes  a  peculiar  combination  of  symptoms,  tn- 
quently  termed  Brown -SAjuard's  paralysis. 

It  is  met  with  particularly  as  a  result  of  injuries  (knife-thrusts  and  the  Ekr), 
though  it  may  also  be  due  to  tumor  or  caries  of  the  cord,  to  syphilis,  or  to  any 
process  causing  compression  of  one-half  of  the  cord.  Such  lesions  intenrpt 
the  motor  impulses  of  the  same  side;  the  fibers  having  crossed  in  the  medalU 
the  sensory  fibers,  conducting  pain  and  temperature  impressions,  cross  in  the 
cord  soon  after  entering,  and  hence  these  forms  of  sensation  will  be  absent  oo 
the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion;  tactile  sensation  may  also  be  abolished,  but  in 
some  cases  is  not  (jndt  Fig.  77).  A  lesion  in  the  cervical  oord  abo%e  the  ■no 
nuclei  causes  motor  paralysis  of  both  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side  (.spinal  briia- 
plegia)  and  sensory  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side.  If  in  the  dorsal  or  luinl«t 
cord,  the  leg  on  the  corresponding  side  is  paralyzed,  while  that  of  the  otiwf  b 
anesthetic.  Lesions  are  seldom  strictly  confined  to  one  side  of  the  cord,  but 
overlap  a  trifle,  so  that  tliere  is  apt  to  be  some  loss  of  power  on  the  anesthrtic 
side ;  this,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  redecussation  of  a  few  motor-fiben  at  i 
lower  level.  The  side  of  the  lesion  may  be  hyperesthetic.  Muscular  aonr '» 
diminished  or  lost  on  the  same  side.  Above  the  hyperesthetic  region  a  looe  <i 
anesthesia  commonly  exists,  and  above  this,  again,  an  area  of  hyperesttinw- 
The  reflexes  are  increased  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  (inhibition  being  removed  L 
and  the  temperature  of  that  side  is  usually  higher.  On  the  anesthetic  sidr  iV 
motor  power,  reflexes,  mascle  sense,  and  temperature  are  all  normal. 
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Information  on  this  subject  will  also  be  found  in  the  sections  on  CereM  | 
and  Spinal  Localization  and  on  pp.  995,  1005. 

Nervous  diseases  are  usually  spoken  of  as  being  either /und iona/  or  orjjwiic; 
but,  as  our  methods  of  research  become  more  refined  and  our  technic  intm 
perfect,  the  breach  between  these  two  groups  is  being  gradually  but  steadily 
lessened. 

Organic  nervous  diseases  may  be  produced  by  two  Ij^pcs  of  lesions: 

I.  Jrrilaiiee,  causing  an  increase  of  fuocuon,  continuoua  or  iiiteniudat. 
2.  Destructive,  resulting  in  paralysis  of  motion  or  sensation,  or  both. 

Irritative  lesions  are  prone  to  become  destructive  in  course  of  time. 

When  a  complete  pathway  is  involved  a  system  disease  is  said  to  he  pn>- 
duced.  Thus  the  disease  known  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (p.  1083),  id 
which  the  lesion  is  a  degeneration  confined  to  the  motor  tracts,  is  one  of  thii 
type.  When  two  or  more  paths  or  neuron  complexes  are  ^multaneously  in- 
volved combined  system  disease  results. 

Brain  lesions  may  be  (a)  focal  or  (6)  diffuse.  Cord  lesicMiB  are  dtlier  (a) 
transverse,  (b)  focal,  or  (c)  insular  (a  series  of  fed). 
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Cord  lesions  result  in  ascending  or  descending  degeneration,  the  destruc- 
tive process  traveling,  as  a  rule,  in  the  direction  in  which  impulses  are  normally 
transmitted.     In  the  fillet  degeneration  may  extend  up  or  down. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  vulnerability  of  the  tracts  of  the 
spinal  axis  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  functional  activity; 
hence  the  reflex  (sensory  and  pyramidal)  tracts  are  more  likely  to  degenerate 
under  nutritional  disturbances  or  toxic  processes  than  other  parts. 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule:  the  motor  nervous  system 
is  the  last  to  develop,  the  first  to  lose,  and  the  last  to  regain,  its  function;  while 
the  sensory  nervous  system  is  the  first  to  develop,  the  last  to  lose,  and  the  first 
to  regain,  its  function.  In  making  a  diagnosis  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  try  to  determine  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  morbid  process, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  lesion  is  a  focal  or  systemic  one.  The  symptoma- 
tology of  system  diseases  is  pretty  constant,  and,  except  in  their  very  incipiency, 
they  are  usually  not  difiicult  of  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  of  focal  diseases, 
on  the  other  hand,  vary,  of  necessity,  according  to  the  location  of  the  focus. 
They  are  often  difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to  diagnose. 

Irritative  motor  lesions  produce,  according  to  the  degree  of  irritation,  either 
fibrillary  muscular  twitchings  or  mild  or  severe  convulsions,  tonic  or  clonic  in 
character  (p.  996). 

Destructive  motor  lesions,  according  to  their  extent,  produce  mere  mus- 
cular weakness,  paresis,  or  actual  paralysis  of  a  single  muscle,  groups  of  muscles, 
or  of  the  entire  musculature  of  one  or  more  limbs. 

Irritative  sensory  lesions  give  rise  to  pain,  paresthesia,  hyperesthesia,  or 
hyperalgesia. 

Pain  is  a  very  important  symptom.  Sharp  and  shooting  pains  may  indicate 
irritation  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  (root-pain)  or  a  symptomatic  neuralgia 
(p.  1015).  The  feeling  of  a  tight  band  about  the  body  (girdle-pain)  also  denotes 
irritation  of  posterior  nerve-roots.  General  hyperesthesia  and  pain  occur  in 
spinal  meningeal  irritation.  Pain  in  the  back  aggravated  by  jarring  is  charac- 
teristic of  vertebral  disease.  Burning  pain  is  often  due  to  neuritis.  Backache 
may  be  due  to  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  or  myelitis. 

A  very  important  form  of  pain  is  hecdache.  This  may  be  due  to  a  number 
of  different  causes  not  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  head,  which  often  have  a  relation  to  the  cause.  It 
differs  from  neuralgia  in  not  being  confined  to  the  dbtribution  of  particular 
nerves,  although  the  seat  of  the  pain  b  in  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the 
meninges.    The  important  causes  are: 

1.  Reflex  Irritation, — Ocular  (eye-strain  or  inflammation  or  commencing 
glaucoma);  disease  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  accessory  sinuses;  middle-ear  dis- 
ease; diseased  teeth;  disease  of  the  pelvic,  thoracic,  or  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  Toxemia. — These  comprise  infections,  as  the  prodromes  of  infectious 
diseases,  malaria,  and  syphilis  before  secondary  symptoms  appear;  metabolic 
disturbances  and  diminished  elimination,  as  uremia,  diabetes,  gout,  hepatic 
disease,  constipation,  and  exophthalmic  goiter;  action  of  drugs  and  poisons,  as 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  lead,  nitrites,  quinin,  carbon  monoxid,  opium. 

Circulatory  Disturbances. — Passive  hyperemia  due  to  disease  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  pressure  on  veins,  emphysema;  active  hyperemia,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  acute  meningitis;  anemia  due  to  loss  of  blood,  idiopathic  anemias, 
or  disease  of  the  heart  or  arteries  which  prevents  sufficient  blood  from  reaching 
the  brain,  as  arteriosclerosis. 

Neuroses,  as  hysteria,  neurasthenia. 

Organic  Disease  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. — Tumor,  abscess,  menin- 
gitis due  to  syphilis  or  other  cause,  encephalitis. 
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Caries  of  the  Cranial   Bones. — Induraiive  or  vmandar,   due   to  s 
rbeuniatic  nodules  in  the  muscles  of  the  scalp  and  ne<:k. 
Migraine  (p.  1138). 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  depends  upon  c&reful  studj'  of  the  case.     HnA- 
ache  due  to  cerebral  syphilis  is  usually  much  worse  at  night-     If  due  to  cimib- 
tory  disturbance  it  is  often  throbbing  and  made  worse  by  either  raising  or  lawn- 
ing  the  head,  according  to  whether  hyperemia  or  anemia  is  the  caose.     Psd 
due  to  eye-strain  is  brought  on  by  using  the  eyes.     It  is  either  supra-oriMial  <m 
occipital.      When    due    to    discsae  of 
the  frontal   sinus    the    pain  is  iliroty- 
bing,  usually  appears  after  (he  |Mtinit 
has  arisen,  and  passes  off  toward  r\to- 
ing.     It  is  aggravated  by  coujihinx  « 
lowering    the    head.       In     indunliTt 
headache  the  muscles  are  lenda  nd  j 
often  nodules  will  be  felt  in  them,    it  j 
frequently  comes  on  after  esposarata  I 
cold  winds  or  washing  the  hair,  ' 

The  treatment  of  headad>e  it- 
pcnds  largely  upon  the  cause.  RA^ 
may  he  obtained  by  using  the  vaiioa 
coal-tar  analgesics,  as  phetuoetio, 
acetanilid,  etc.  Caffein  b  often  <i 
service  in  those  due  to  Deurastheou  or 
mental  exhaustion  from  any  csut- 
Local  applications,  as  menthol  rtifafacd  ! 
over  the  forehead,  inhalation  ol  CB^ 
bonate  of  ammonia  (smelling-salts).* 
heat  applied  to  the  head,  may  be  al  i 

Indurative  headaches  should  be 
treated  by  some  form  of  salicylic  add, 
vibratory  massage,  and  the  higb-A^ 
quency  current  over  the  muscles  d 
Uie  neck  and  scalp. 

Destructive  sen.sory  lesions  can* 
a  more  or  less  complete  abseooe  d 
sensation,  as  analgesia,  atMstbeaia,  cr 
loss  of  temperature  sense. 

By  the  term  "analgesa"  is  loeaU 
loss  of  the  sense  of  pain,  by  "anes- 
thesia" is  meant  loss  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  prefix  "hyp"  piccediDK 
these  words  means  diminished  but 
not  complete  loss  of  sensibility.  It  a 
may  be  felt  when  tactile  sense  is  lost 
Therefore  in  testing  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  tactile  sensibility,  as  Kttfc 
pressure  as  possible  must  be  made.  The  peripheral  nerves  contain  three  sets 
of  libers  (Head,  Rivers,  and  Sherren?  Brain,  1905)  as  follows: 

].  Those  which  subserve  deep  sensibility  and  conduct  the  impulses  [ModiKed 
by  pressure  and  moremejU  of  limbs.  The  fibers  of  this  system  run  mainly  with 
the  motor  nerves  and  are  not  destroyed  by  division  ot  the  aensoiy  nerves  of 
the  skin.  These  fibers  abo  are  located  in  the  tendons.  If  p 
enough  pain  may  be  caused. 


«ud):    CSa.  LcflKiuili 

>  tract:  CSD.  right  »™- 
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2.  Those  which  subserve  protopothic  senMUity,  i,  e.,  painful  stimuli  and 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  inability  to  localize  the  spot  stimulated. 

3.  Those  which  subserve  epicrUic  sensibility,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  cutaneous 
localization,  of  the  discrimination  of  two  points,  and  of  the  finer  degrees  of 
temperature,  as  cool  and  warm.  Protopathic  sensibility  retiuns  first  after  a 
sensory  nerve  has  been  injured. 

If  the  tracts  conveying  sensations  from  the  muscles  and  tendons  are  not 
functionating,  loss  of  muscle  sense  results,  i,  e.,  inability  to  recognize  the  direc- 
tion of  active  and  passive  movements  and  the  position  of  the  extremities.  One 
of  these  may  be  lost  without  the  other. 

The  use  of  the  electric  current  gives  important  information  in  distinguishing 
between  motor  paralysis  due  to  a  central  neuron  lesion  and  a  peripheral  (p.  991). 
In  that  due  to  lesions  of  the  former  the  muscles  respond  to  both  the  f aradic  and 
constant  currents,  the  contraction  being  characterized  by  a  sharp,  quick 
jerk  of  the  muscle,  which  in  the  case  of  the  constant  current  occiu^  first  when 
the  cathode  or  negative  pole  is  placed  over  the  muscle  being  tested  or  treated. 
If  of  the  latter,  there  is  either  a  diminution  or  loss  of  f aradic  contractility,  and 
at  first  an  increase  in  the  contraction  caused  by  the  constant  current,  which 
may  become  diminished  later.  The  contraction  instead  of  being  quick  is 
slow  and  tetanic  in  character,  and  in  some  cases  the  weakest  current  that  will 
cause  contraction  is  when  the  anode  or  positive  pole  is  placed  over  the  muscle. 
This,  known  as  the  serial  change,  is  not  always  present.  If  it  is,  it  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  formulae: 

Normal:  KClC>AnClC. 

Abnormal:  AnClC  >KC1C  or  AjiCIC  =  KCIC. 

Lesions  of  this  neuron,  if  very  mild,  may  not  cause  any  change  in  the  elec- 
tric reactions,  except  possibly  some  lessening  of  faradic  contractility. 

Neuralgia,  headache^  vertigo^  and  nystagmus  are  symptomatic  conditions  of 
importance  {mde). 


I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES 

NEURALGIA 

Definition. — Neuralgia  (nerve^pain)  is  a  term  used  to  denote  painful 
sensations  that  have  the  following  characteristics:  1st.  In  their  distribution 
they  follow  the  course  of  the  nerve-trunks  or  their  branches.  2d.  They  show 
a  tendency  to  shift  from  place  to  place.  3d.  There  are  painful  points  (jxrinis 
douloureux)  along  the  course  of  the  nerve-trunks.  4th.  Intermission  and 
remission  of  the  pain.  5th.  There  are  no  constant  objective  signs  and  no 
constant  morbid  changes  in  the  nerves.  True  neuralgia  is,  therefore,  a  func- 
tional condition,  and  a  symptom  produced  by  a  number  of  different  causes. 

Any  nerve  in  the  body  may  be  affected.  Quite  often  one  can  find  no 
definite  cause  of  the  neuralgia.  A  number  of  cases  classified  as  such  are  due 
either  to  a  mild  perineuritis  or  to  disease  of  the  root  ganglion,  as  in  herpes 
soster.  In  many  of  these  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  if 
the  process  is  not  severe  enough  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  nerve, 
and  such  cases  may  be  classified  with  the  neuralgias. 

Etiology. — Anemia  from  any  cause;  toxemia,  which  may  be  of  exogenous 
origin,  as  from  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
any  of  the  infectious  diseases,  or  endogenous,  as  diabetes  and  nephritis;  the 
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deprivation  of  either  morphin  or  cocain  in  a  habitu^;  reflex,  as  the  rrftmd 
pains  oi  visceral  disease,  thus  a  sciatica  may  be  due  to  prostatic  du<ea.4e.  urvni- 
gic  pain  in  the  distribution  o(  the  sixth  dorsal  nerve  may  be  due  to  hfrnrt 
disease,  and  so  on';  heredity,  neuropathic,  gouty,  and  scrofulous  individuib 
being  especially  liable;  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  chronic  vascular  dw»«e,  »■ 
pecialiy  arteriosclerosis.  The  early  stages  of  involvement  of  nerve  trunks  frm 
pressure  of  tumors,  especially  neuromata,  aneurysm,  fractures,  rxtiaU»si,  <fiv 
placements  of  Iwnes,  etc.;  irritation,  as  from  decayed  teeth  {p.  1017),  etc.: 
general  impairment  of  health,  as(  in  neurasthenia. 

General  Symptomatologr- — The  neuralgic  attack  may  be  of  sudden  w 
slow  onset,  with  or  without  prodromata.  When  the  latter  exist  they  consirt 
of  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  perverted  sensations,  chillines.i,  and  stint^nf!  nr  .slifdil 
burning  pains.  The  pain  is  usually  of  a  paroxysmal,  darting,  boring  eharartrr, 
radiating  into  the  distribution  of  the  affected  nerves.  In  the  intcrvak  there 
may  be  either  dull  pain  or  freedom  from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  reflex  neuralpu 
the  area  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve-roots  is  the  seat  of  the  pain.  It  b  ^K 
to  be  increased  by  movement,s  of  the  affected  parts,  drafts,  or  cxcitrtnmL 
Tenderness  may  be  found  over  certain  points,  especially  where  the  navt 
emerges  from  a  bony  canal  (points  of  Valleix);  these  are  not  alwnj-j  prtsenL 
The  affected  partis  usually  hj'peresthetic;  occasionally, however, it  ia  aneetheticb 
and  may  continue  so  for  some  time  after  an  attack. 

Reflex  muscular  contraction  may  be  present  in  proportion  to  the  intcadty 
of  sensory  irritation.  Vasomotor  symptoms  manifest  thenwelvrs  in  dw 
flushing  or  blanching  of  the  affected  part  and  in  increased  secretions,  as  5v,tal> 
ing. 

Trophic  dulurbanav  may  result  in  temporary  or  permanent  changes.  To 
the  former  belong  the  herpetic  and  urticarial  eruptions,  while  the  latter  group 
include  change  of  color  in,  loss  of,  or  overgrowth  of  the  hair,  various  changn 
in  the  skin  (as  pigmentation  and  morphea,  and  even  ulceration,  thougb  b 
the  latter  instance  there  is  probaiily  a  more  profound  pathologic  change  ihan 
that  which  we  regard  as  the  cause  of  neuralgia).  Unless  the  attacks  are  seitre 
or  prolonged,  however,  the  general  system  seldom  suffers. 

Di^nosis. — Neuralgia  must  be  distinguished  fn»n  neuritis,  a  mild  attad, 
of  which,  as  has  been  said,  it  may  resemble  very  closely.  So  much  so,  in  fart, 
that  in  some  cases  the  distinction  cannot  be  made.  Whenever  the  function 
of  the  nerve  is  interfered  with,  as  shown  by  motor  weakness,  constant  dimimi- 
tion  of  sensibility,  absent  or  diminished  reflexes,  tenderness  along  the  nerve- 
trunk,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles,  neuritis  is  present.  Headache  b  db- 
tinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  pain  is  more  or  less  diffuse,  and  is  not  parox- 
ysmal and  shooting  in  type.  It  must  be  remembered  that  pain  of  a  neuralgic 
type  may  occur  in  diseases  of  the  cranial  or  spinal  bones,  tumor  of  the  cord  or  its 
membranes,  tabes  dorsalis,  multiple  sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  meningomyelitis, 
basal  meningitis,  cervical  pachymeningitis,  tumor  of  the  cerebellopontile  angle, 
of  the  gasserian  ganglion,  and  inflammation  of  the  sensory  root  gan^ia, 
either  cranial  or  spinal.  The  diagnostic  points  will  be  detailed  under  their 
respective  headings. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  cause,  whether  removable  or  not; 
some  forms,  especially  those  of  the  fifth  and  sdatic  nerves,  are  very  intiact^ile 
(p.  1017).  There  is  always  the  danger  in  chronic  cases  of  a  drug  habit  being 
formed. 

Certain  types,  as  tic  douloureux  and  sciatica  (p.  1020),  require  ^wcial 
mention. 
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Treatment. — ^The  first  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  due  to  local  or  general  causes.  That  of  the  former 
class  may  be  caused  by  a  cicatrix,  neuroma,  aneurysm,  neoplasm,  or  by  caries 
or  traumatism;  and  the  treatment  must  necessarily  be  directed  toward  the 
removal  of  the  cause  when  possible.  When  the  fault  is  a  general  one,  the 
neuralgia  may  occur  either  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  systemic  disease  or, 
remotely,  as  the  result  of  the  altered  blood  state  (anemia).  This  is  particularly 
well  illustrated  by  an  attack  of  malaria,  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  success 
can  only  be  obtained  by  attention  to  the  underlying  cause.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  an  analgesic,  of  which  morphin  is  certainly  the  best.  Its 
therapeutic  value  is  most  decided  when  the  drug  is  given  hypodermically,  and, 
if  injected  directly  over  the  track  of  the  painful  nerve  (c.  g,,  supraorbital  branch 
of  the  fifth),  it  not  only  affords  immediate  relief,  but  also  obviates  recurrences 
of  the  painful  paroxysms  in  many  instances.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary 
to  urge  the  exercise  of  caution,  for  the  morphin-habit  is  readily  formed  in  these 
cases.  The  following  may  also  be  used:  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  codein,  vera- 
truni  viride,  aconite,  also  counterirritants  and  vesicants,  including  the  galvanic 
current,  which  is  applied  by  placing  the  anode  over  the  tender  spots  if  they  exist, 
otherwise  over  the  seat  of  the  pain.  A  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current  ap- 
plied over  this  area  and  the  high-frequency  current  may  also  prove  valuable. 
The  general  tone  of  the  system  must  be  attended  to,  bad  habits  prohibited,  the 
state  of  the  bowels  regulated,  and  the  eyes  examined  and  corrected  for  erl^rs  of 
refraction.  Rest  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  form  of  treatment.  In  severe 
neuralgia  of  either  the  brachial  or  lumbosacral  plexus  division  of  the  posterior 
roots  has  been  practised  with  varied  success.^     (See  also  p.  1018.) 

TIC  DOULOUREUX 

This  is  a  neuralgia  involving  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
It  varies  greatly  in  character  and  intensity  in  different  cases,  and  in  its  severest 
forms  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  pathology  is  doubtful.  In  those  cases  that  have  been  subjected  to 
surgical  operation,  excised  portions  of  the  nerves  sometimes  were  normal  and 
sometimes  contained  a  moderate  number  of  degenerated  fibers.  In  other 
cases  in  which  the  gasserian  ganglion  has  been  removed  and  examined,  con- 
siderable sclerosis  of  the  blood-vessels  has  been  detected,  alterations  in  the 
axis-cylinders  of  the  nerves,  and  occasionally  moderate  changes  in  the  ganglion 
cells.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how  these  lesions  produce  the  symptoms,  but  it 
is  probable  that  vascular  alterations  are  exceedingly  important. 

The  etiology  is  various.  Neuropathic  heredity  appears  to  play  an  im- 
portant part.  It  is  more  frequently  a  disease  of  late  than  of  early  life.  Periph- 
eral irritation  is  frequently  found,  and  when  removed  often  results  in  complete 
cure.  Among  the  structures  disease  of  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  tic  dou- 
loureux are  the  nose  and  the  cavities  entering  into  it,  and  the  mouth.  Lesions 
of  the  former  structures  comprise  chronic  irritations,  spurs,  occlusion  of  the 
nasal  openings,  and  suppuration.  In  the  latter,  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  irritated  pulp,  and  occasionally,  either  non-eruption  or  malpositions  of 
the  teeth,  are  among  the  exciting  factors.  It  is  possible  that  eye-strain  may 
also  be  an  exciting  cause. 

The  symptoms  may  be  variable  in  extent,  duration,  and  intensity.  In  the 
mild  form  there  is  only  an  occasional  paroxysm,  limited  to  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  nerve,  such  as  the  type  that  occurs  in  acute  coryza.     In  the  more  severe 

'  New  York  Med.  Jour,,  August  3,  1907,  p.  192,  and  Jour.  Nerv.  and  MerU.  Dis., 
September,  1907,  p.  589. 
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form  there  may  be  repeated  paroxysms,  the  intervals  varying  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  days,  involving  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  and  causing,  for  tbe 
time  being,  complete  prostration  on  the  part  of  the  patient.     The  pain  is  often 
radiating,  or  of  a  rending  or  boring  character,  and  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
cause  nausea.     It  is  often  accompanied  by  certain  vasomotor  or  secretonr 
phenomena,  such  as  flushing,  perspiration,  or  excessive  tear  production,  and 
even  in  some  cases  more  or  less  persistent  edema  of  the  skin.     In  some  in- 
stances there  may  be  more  or  less  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles.     The  duratioo 
of  the  attacks  varies  greatly.    The  paroxysms  may  succeed  each  other  fw- 
quently  for  long  periods  of  time,  or  until  the  patient  becomes  insane  or  com- 
mits suicide;  in  other  cases,  after  a  few  paroxysms,  the  attack  passes  cB  and 
may  not  retiun  for  months.     In  some  instances  the  pain  is  persistent,  and  al- 
though in  these  cases  it  is  rarely  severe,  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  some- 
times greater.    The  painful  points  are:  for  the  first  branch,  the  supra-oflmil 
foramen;  for  the  second,  the  infra-orbital  foramen;  for  the  third,  the  mentil 
foramen.    Often  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  skin,  particularly  those  where 
the  periosteum  is  near  the  siu^ace,  are  tender.     If  the  disease  continues  for 
some  time  thete  may  be  trophic  changes,  such  as  the  formation  of  ulcers,  div- 
ing of  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  of  gray  hairs. 

The  diagnosis  may  have  to  be  made  from  tumor  involving  the  gasseriia 
ganglion  or  one  in  the  cerebellopontile  angle.  The  former  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  existence  of  anesthesia  in  the  fifth  nerve  distribution,  the  pain  is 
usually  constant  instead  of  paroxysmal,  and  there  is  paralysis  of  the  musdn 
of  mastication.  The  diagnostic  points  of  the  latter  are  given  on  p.  1110. 
Bulbar  tabes  (p.  1129)  may  also  cause  pain  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  Den*e. 
Neuralgic  pain  in  front  of  the  auricle  and  within  the  meatus  may  be  due  to 
disease  of  the  geniculate  gangUon  or  intumescentia  gangliformis  (p.  1039). 
A  skiagram  will  show  the  existence  of  non-erupted  teeth. 

The  prognosis  depends  largely  upon  the  cause.  In  the  so-called  idiopathic 
cases  it  is  exceedingly  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  consists  first  in  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if  it  can  be  fouixi 
The  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  any  source  «'f 
irritation  thoroughly  removed.     For  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysms,  if  th*} 
are  mild,  the  coal-tar  analgesics  may  be  employed.     If  severe,  the  only  dnj: 
that  is  at  all  effective  is  morphin,  which  is  preferably  given  hyfxxlermicalh 
Of  course,  in  nearly  all  instances,  if  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  patient  l)ea>mt- 
addicted  to  the  use  of  this  drug.     Occasionally,  the  external  application  of  a 
mixture  of  the  ointments  of  opium  and  belladonna  has  prove<i  of  service 
Strychnin,  in  full  doses,  combined  with  complete  rest  and  liquid  diet,  aconifin. 
nitroglycerin  in  old  people  in  full  doses,  have  sometimes  rendered  the  atta(k- 
milder  and  less  frequent.     They  should  l)e  given  hypodermically.     Salicylafr> 
may  also  prove  useful.     The  general  health  of  the  patient  should  he  improNfi 
if  possible,  and  the  disease  treated  expectantly  for  some  time.     The  galvan:^ 
current,  the  anode  being  placed  over  the  painful  areas  and  given  without  intt-r- 
ruption,  may  sometimes  prove  useful.     Formerly,  section  of  the  painful  nt*rvf 
branch  was  employed,  and  even  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  but  t^:*= 
results  were  either  so  trifling  or  so  transient  that  in  recent  years  the  tendeniv 
has  been  to  resort  more  frequently  to  the  excision  of  the  gasserian  ganpli«»n 
This  is  a  serious  operation,  and  the  mortality  is  considerable;  nevertheles>.  it  i-^ 
often  wiser  to  employ  it  early  rather  than  to  delay  until  the  patient  is  exhau^tci 
by  lon^'  suffering.     Spiller  has  suggested  the  section  of  the  sensorj'  root  of  tin 
ganglion,  and  this  optTation  gives  the  same  results  as  excision  of  the  gan^b'on. 
A  satisfactory  method  of  treatment,  especially  in  old  people  or  tho><»  whrnv- 
general  nutrition  is  poor,  if  medical  methods  fail,  is  the  injection  of  alcohol  into 
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the  region  of  the  foramina  rotundum  or  ovale,  according  to  the  branch  affected.^ 
By  this  plan  relief  for  several  years  at  least  may  be  obtained.  The  ophthalmic 
division  cannot  be  injected  safely,  the  supraorbital  branch  may  be.  Attempts 
with  some  success  have  also  been  made  to  inject  the  gasserian  ganglion.^  When 
the  pain  is  confined  to  the  supra-orbital  nerve  large  doses  of  quinin  may  be  of 
service. 

NEDRALGU  OF  THE  NECK  AND  TRUNK 

The  cervical  branches  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves  are  involved  in  this 
group. 

1.  Cervico-occipUal  neuralgia,  occurring  in  the  occipital  and  posterior 
parietal  region,  is  apt  to  be  quite  severe,  but  when  not  due  to  spondylitis  (the 
result  of  caries)  or  neoplasms  the  prognosis  is  fair.  It  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  direct  pressure,  as  in  carrying  heavy  loads  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
painful  spot  is  found  between  the  mastoid  process  and  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrse.  Falling  of  the  hair  may  also  occur.  This  is  much  more  apt  to  take 
place,  however,  when  the  occipitalis  minor  is  involved,  as  it  is  said  that  the 
latter  is  generally  a  syphilitic  neuralgia. 

2.  Intercostal  Neuralgia, — ^The  middle  intercostal  nerves  are  most  liable 
to  be  affected,  and  generally  on  the  left  side.  The  posterior  dorsal  branches 
are  seldom  involved.  WTien  specially  severe  and  persistent,  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia may  be  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes,  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta,  neoplasms,  or  disease  of  the  vertebrse  or  ribs.  Traumatism  and  cold 
also  give  rise  to  it.  This  form  of  neuralgia  is  most  conmion  in  women,  the 
painful  spots  being  at  the  extremity  and  at  the  middle  of  the  ribs.  The  pain 
is  of  a  sharp,  lancinating  character  and  radiates  along  the  nerve.  It  is  intensi- 
fied by  all  movements  of  the  chest;  hence  the  affected  side  is  more  or  less  fixed. 
Herpes  may  develop,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  an  inflammation  of 
the  root  ganglion  exists  (p.  1070). 

3.  Mastodynia  is  really  a  variety  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  occurs  almost 
solely  among  women.  It  is  very  painful  and  gives  rise  to  the  development  of 
tender  "lumps"  in  the  breast,  simulating  malignant  disease.  The  paroxysms 
are  often  accompanied  by  vomiting. 

4.  Lumho-abdomirud  neuralgia  is  not  a  common  form.  The  pain  is  chiefly 
in  the  lumbar  region,  though  the  hypogastrium,  genitals,  and  buttocks  may 
also  be  involved. 

NEURALGIA  OF  THE  EXTREBXmES 

Cervicobrackial  neuralgia  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  the  four  lower  cer- 
vical nerves.  When  the  condition  is  bilateral  we  should  look  for  disease  of 
the  cord  or  its  membranes,  especially  tabes,  for  new  growths  in  either  the  spinal 
canal  or  bones  of  the  arm,  or  for  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  When  unilateral, 
any  of  the  causes  already  enumerated  may  be  operative;  also  angina  pectoris, 
referr^  pain  as  from  gall-stones,  cervical  rib  and  a  primary  or  radicular 
neuritis.  The  radial  and  ulnar  nerves  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the 
median.  The  pain  is  most  apt  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
nerve,  but  painful  points  are  found  in  the  following  situations:  in  the  axilla; 
over  the  brachial  plexus;  on  the  shoulder,  where  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
circumflex  nerve  emerge  through  the  deltoid  muscle;  about  the  middle  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  upper  arm;  over  the  ulnar  nerve;  in  the  sulcus  between  the 
olecranon  and  epitrochlea;  also  near  the  wrist  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  over 
the  musculospiral  nerve.  or-Ray  examination  of  the  cervical  region  should  be 
made. 

'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Amoc.^  January  20,  1912,  p.  155. 
>  Ibid.,  May  3,  1913,  p.  1354;  November  4,  1916,  p.  1307. 
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Femoral  or  crural  neuralgia  is  a  somewhat  rare  tj-pe  that  sttacks  the  antair 
surface  of  the  thigh,  ihe  knee-joint,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg  mnd  foot 

ObturuloT  neuToigia  ia  distributed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  down  XO 
and  including,  the  knee-joint.  This  form  is  common  in  women  subjtcffl 
ovarian  diseases,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  the  pain  of  hip-joint  di.sriL»e. 

Sciatica  \s  such  a  common  condition  that  a  more  extended  descnpiia 
necessary.    The  term  is  applied  to  pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciutic  t 
whether  due  to  a  pure  neuralgia  or  a  neuritis.     It  is  probable  that  the  majo 
of  the  cases  are  due  to  a  perineuritis  in  which  the  presence  of  the  exudalii 
not  sufficient  to  cause  marked  interference  with  the  nerve  functions.     It  i 
he  caused  by  any  of  tlie  causes  of  neuralgia  (p.  1015),  but  most  case 
exposure,  especially  marked  and  sudden  chiuiges  in  temperature.     Traunuttl 
and  prolonged  pressure  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  the  ncurilic  form.     That(| 
to  pressure  most  frequently  occurs  after  childbirth  or  during  pn-gnnncy. 
occurs  most  commonly  in  men  during  middle  life.    Some  casc-s  arc  due  to  chra 
constipation.  The  painful  points  are  in  the  gluteal  region  and  the  popU  teal  >]hmt 
or  malleolar  region,  though  tenderness  may  be  elicited  along  the  whole  course  U 
the  nerve.     The  pain  ia  sharp  and  shooting,  or  more  often  of  n  tearing  vaj 
It  may  be  localized  to  the  region  either  of  the  .sciatic  notch  or  calf.     The  a 
crural  nerve  may  also  be  involved.     It  is  increased  by  putting  the  nerve  oam 
stretch,  which  can  be  done  by  forcibly  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  body  (LanM 
sign),  and  by  motion  after  a  period  of  rest.     Rarely  both  nerves  lu 
especially  if  due  to  toxemia.     Pain  may  also  be  felt  in  the  lunibnr  region, 
or  coarse  tremors  or  spasms  may  be  present-     Herjws  occaaiooally  devd 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve.     In  cases  due  to  neuritis  of  any  severity  I 
Achilles  jerk  is  absent,  wasting  and  weakness  of  the  muscles  occur,  and  a 
tion  in  the  foot  and  leg  may  be  diminished  or  absent. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  it  must  )x  borne  in  mind  that  tabetic  pains  bmI 
diabetic  neuritis  may  simulate  acuUica.  The  pain  of  hip-joint  ilisense  and  ritba 
inflammation  or  relaxation  of  the  sacm-iHac  synchondrosis  maj'  also  siniubtr  il 
An  enlarged  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  ha.s  caused  aimik; 
pain,  and  Dr.  J.  Chalmers  DaCosta  has  informed  the  writer  that  he  has  swo 
2  cases  apparently  due  to  chronic  appendicitis,  as  the  pain  disappearv«l  ftfler 
removal  of  the  appendix.  A  careful  examination,  both  clinical  and  liy  the  ^-fiy, 
will  reveal  the  true  condition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tumor  involving  tit 
cord  and  its  membranes  (p.  1077).  Lesions  of  the  cauda  equina  also  cmier 
sciatic  pain  which  is  usually  bilateral,  and,  in  addition,  there  nnll  be  atnpbf 
and  paralysis  and  involvement  of  the  sphincters  (p.  1080).  Intrapelvic(;nn'tia 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  pain  of  intermittent  elatuiirntiim  occurs oa^ 
after  exercise,  is  not  limited  to  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  the  postei 
and  dorsalis  pedis  arteries  will  not  be  palpable.  In  making  a  pm^ons  it  n 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  often  rebellious  to  treatment,  but  moat  cajtes  ul 
mately  recover.     Relapses  are  apt  to  occur. 

The  most  useful  plan  of  treatment  is  absolute  rest  in  lied,  with  the  | 
kept  perfectly  still  by  means  of  sand-bags  or  a  long  splint,  with  the  ap| 
tion  of  heat  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  the  galvanic  currt^t,  the  »._ 
over  the  sciatic  notch  and  the  other  at  the  foot,  applietl  daily  for  teii  mini 
without  interruption.  High-frequency,  applied  by  the  method  of  diatbi 
and  the  static-wave  current  are  useful  in  man\-  ca.scs.  Full  doses  of  the  ai  _, 
ates  should  be  given  internally.  Ix>cal  applications  of  one  of  ilie  salieybc  « 
preparations,  as  a  25  per  cent,  ointment  of  mesotan,  may  also  he  of  serr' 
In  old  people  with  arteriosclerosis  full  doses  of  nitroglycerin  and  poiaasjum  k 
may  give  relief.  In  severe  chronic  cases  electricity,  as  tnentionc<l  alwvi-.  i 
counterirritation,  preferably  by  means  of  a  succession  of  small  f)y-hlistend 
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the  course  of  the  nerve,  is  of  great  value.  When  all  else  fails,  stretching  the 
nerve  after  exposing  it  often  cures,  but  sometimes  aggravates,  the  symptoms. 
The  bowels  should  always  be  kept  free.  Deep  injections  of  cocain,  eucain, 
thein,  ether,  or  chloroform  are  sometimes  used,  and  even  distilled  water  may 
give  relief  when  injected  into  the  nerve.  The  use  of  guaiacol  (tiuj  to  ij — 0.066- 
0.1332)  in  association  with  chloroform  (tirx — 0.666)  by  this  method  has  yielded 
very  encouraging  results  in  my  hands.^  Excellent  results  have  been  reported 
from  deep  perineural  injections  of  salt  solution.^ 

Neuralgia  of  the  Genitalia  and  Rectum.— These  varieties  are  not 
met  with  frequently.  The  former  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  stone,  prostatic 
disease,  or  stricture,  and  in  women  ovarian  and  uterine  neuralgias  are  generally 
hysteric  manifestations.  Coccygodynia,  unless  of  traumatic  origin,  is  almost 
solely  found  in  women.  The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx  is  excruciating 
at  times,  and  may  even  call  for  operation. 

Visceral  Neuralgia. — As  implied  by  the  name,  these  forms  are  neural- 
gias resident  iivthe  various  viscera.  They  most  frequently  attack  the  stomach 
or  bowel,  and  are  recognized  as  colic.  Other  viscera  may  also  be  involved 
(liver,  kidney).    Such  pains  may  be  simulated  by  tabetic  crises  (p.  1128). 
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Definition. — An  inflammation  of  a  nerve  or  of  its  fibrous  envelope. 

It  may  be  confined  to  a  single  nerve,  termed  local  neuritis,  or  a  number 
of  nerves  may  be  affected,  when  it  is  termed  mtUtiple  or  polyneuritis. 

Pathology. — ^The  inflammation  may  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  (perineural)  or  may,  in  addition,  involve  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
sheath  (endoneurium),  in  which  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  elements  will  be 
found  between  the  nerve-bundles.  This  form  is  known  as  interstitial  neuritis, 
and  is  the  condition  usually  found  in  the  localized  form.  The  nerve  will  be 
found  to  be  swollen  and  red  in  color,  but  the  nerve-fibers  do  not  appear  involved. 
Eventually,  however,  changes  resembling  those  found  in  wallerian  degenera- 
tion may  occur,  the  myelin  becoming  fragmented,  the  nuclei  in  the  sheath  of 
Schwann  increasing  in  number,  the  nuclei  of  the  internodal  cells  becoming 
swollen,  and  the  nerve-fibers  undergoing  granular  degeneration.  In  parenchy- 
maious  neuritis,  the  condition  found  in  multiple  neuritis,  the  nerve-fibers  are 
primarily  and  principally  affected.  Changes  like  those  met  with  in  wallerian 
degeneration  described  above  are  met  with,  but  the  sheath  shows  little  evidence 
of  inflammation. 

Etiology. — (a)  Local  neuritis  may  be  due  to — (1)  Exposure  or  cold  (the 
so-called  rheumatic  neuritis),  (2)  Extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring 
parts.  (3)  Traumatism — ^wounds,  compression,  excessive  stretching  resulting 
from  fractures  or  dislocation,  electric  shock.  (4)  Microbic  and  autogencftic 
poisons.  (5)  Arteriosclerosis.  (6)  Stoop  shoulders,  which  cau^  compression 
of  the  axillary  structures  between  the  humerus  and  ribs,  causing  either  brachial 
or  ulnar  neuritis.' 

(6)  Multiple  neuritis  may  be  due  to — (1)  Poisons  of  extrinsic  origin — 
carbon  monoxid,  alcohol,  carbon  bisulphid,  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  ether. 
(2)  Posisons  resulting  from  the  infectious  fevers  (t>T)hoid,  diphtheria,  variola, 
typhus,  leprosy,  beriberi,   measles,   syphilis,  tuberculosis,   septicemia,   gon- 

>  "The  External  and  Internal  Use  of  Guaiacol/*  TkerapeiUic  GaxetU,  March  15, 1805. 
*  D'Orsay  Hecht,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. y  February  6,  1909,  p.  444. 
*Goldthwait,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.f  September  11,  1909,  p.  852. 
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oirhea,  malaria,  influenza).  (3)  Poisons  produce*]  wiihin  the  body,  i 
gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  pregnancy.  (4)  Cachexias,  anrmU,  ctran>- 
ma,  arteriosclerosis).  (5)  Cases  arise  in  which  no  definite  cause  can  be  ucn- 
tained;  these  ore  the  so-called  idiopathw  or  spontaneous  ciises. 

Symptoms.— (o)  Focal  HeniitiE. — In  localized  neuritis  the  KympWat 
vary  according  to  the  function  of  the  nerve  involved.  In  the  case  of  a  neoaotj 
nerve  there  is  pain,  usually  of  a  boring  or  shooting  character,  ahtng  its  covx 
and  distribution.  There  is  also  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  nerve,  Tfc« 
akin  in  extreme  easea  may  be  hyperalgesic  (though  tactile  sensation  is  irftco  tw- 
ered),  reddened,  edematous,  and  sweating.  In  llic  more  chronic  tm:ien  iropUc 
symptoms  eventually  arise,  as  glossiness  of  the  skin  and  an  impaired  grwwtlii/ 
the  nails.  When  a  motor  nerve  bears  the  brunt  of  the  attack  there  b  toon  or 
less  im[)airment  of  motion,  even  amounting  to  paralysis;  and  ultimately  wastiaii 
of  the  muscles,  which  may  show  reactions  of  degeneration  tp.  1015),  oecms. 
When  both  motor  and  sensory  nerves  are  simultaneously  invoK-ed  the  nyiap- 
toms  will  necessarily  partake  of  a  mixed  character.  Many  cases  of  a  mild  tj"pe 
occur  in  which  the  symptoms  consist  of  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
affected  nerves,  some  impairment  of  motion,  slight  atrophy,  and  a  diminbtKil 
contractility  to  the  faradic  current.  The  con.stitutionol  sympumm  an,  tat  I 
rule,  of  little  monienl.  The  symptoms  of  neuritis  affecting  special  nerves  IN 
detailed  on  pp.  1027  to  1054.  | 

(tj  Multiple  neuritis  is  an  involvement  of  the  peripheral  ner\Ta  in  virioM 
parts  of  the  l«dy,  affected  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession,  mad  due  ta 
endogenous  or  exogenous  poisons. 

Among  cases  due  to  poisons  of  extrinsic  origin  is  aleofuAie  nrvriti*.  TTus  i> 
the  most  romnion  tj-pe  of  multiple  neuritis.  It  results  from  sptrit-<lrinktiig  ia 
moderate  amounts  and  continued  over  a  long  time.  The  onset  is  generally  sJo*. 
being  preceded  by  gastric  catarrh,  insomnia,  and  particulariy  numbness  ami 
tingling  of  the  extremities.  A  rapid,  weak  heart  and  a  tendency  to  sweatjaf 
on  exertion  may  also  be  present.  Weakness,  especially  of  the  extensor  miudtt 
of  the  wrists  and  dorsal  flc.\ors  of  the  feet ;  pain  and  muscular  tenderness,  the 
latter  being  most  prominent  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  where  it  is  usually  in 
early  symptom,  are  scxjn  noticed.  As  a  rule,  the  legs  are  first  ^UTccied,  aad  in 
mild  cases  the  arms  may  escape.  As  a  rule,  however,  all  of  the  nerves  su;^- 
ing  the  extremities  ultimately  become  more  or  less  affected,  and,  in  extrenK 
cases,  cranial  nerves  may  also  suffer.  The  reflexes  are  lost  (rarely  the  knee- 
jerks  may  be  increased  in  the  early  stages),  muscular  atrophy  beoomes  maifad, 
and  pain  and  tenderness  very  severe.  Rarely  loss  of  conbol  of  the  Madder  awl 
rectum  take  place.  Fever  is  seldom  noticed.  MoreorlessimpMraamtofpui. 
tactile,  and  muscle  sense  may  also  be  present.  The  early  kns  of  power  in  the 
extensor  muscles  soon  causes  double  wrist-  and  foot-diop,  and  the  gait,  owii^ 
to  the  effort  to  make  the  toes  clear  the  ground,  is  of  a  peculiar  hig^t-steppiDg 
variety,  known  as  "steppage  gait." 

'  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  preserved  imless  the  anesthesia  is  roaikfd. 
In  less  severe  cases  a  certain  amount  of  incO'Ordinstion  may  he  present. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  the  knee-jerk,  the  loss  of  muscular  sense, 
occurrence  of  ataxia,  and  the  pains  in  the  extremities  simulate  locomotar 
ataxia,  and  the  term  pteudotabes  has  been  applied  to  the  coodititMi.  Vaso- 
motor and  trophic  symptoms  appear,  and  in  some  cases  the  special  senses  aie 
involved  (impairment  of  vision,  amblyopia,  limitation  of  the  cokH^4M). 
The  mental  symptoms  are  important.  They  may  be  so  slight  as  to  oonsbt 
merely  of  loss  of  memor>',  irritability,  perhaps  an  halludnaticMi  or  ilhisioa 
(particularly  after  nightfall,  and  especially  if  the  patient  bos  had  inaonuiia), 
or  they  may  be  very  severe,  consisting  of  marked  mental  i        ' 
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cinations,  delusions,  disorientation,  etc.,  a  symptom  group  known  as  Korsa- 
kow's  psychosis.  The  duration  of  an  attack  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year 
or  more. 

Arsenic  neuritis  differs  from  the  above  in  that  the  mental  symptoms  are 
generally  absent.  The  onset  may  be  much  more  abrupt  and  the  course  is 
usually  shorter. 

Carbon  bistdphid  neuritis  occurs  chiefly  in  workers  in  rubber  factories 
and  imitation  silks.  There  are  noted  intense  frontal  headache,  giddiness, 
marked  excitability,  muscular  cramps,  and  possibly  convulsions.  Satur- 
nine neuritis  is  confined  to  motor  nerves,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  upper 
extremities,  the  posterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  musculospirals  being 
especially  liable  to  be  involved,  causing  double  wrist-drop.  Any  or  all  nerves 
may,  however,  become  affected.  Peculiar  features  are  the  usual  absence 
of  pain  and  tenderness,  and  the  escape  of  the  supinator  longus  and  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  muscles.  Lesions  of  the  anterior  comua  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  saturnine  multiple  neuritis  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties. 
Delirium  (lead  encephalopathy),  optic  neuritis,  and  convulsions  may  occur, 
but  are  not  common  symptoms.  Multiple  neuritis  is  a  frequent  sequel  of 
diphtheria;  it  is  also  rarely  attended  with  pain  and  tenderness,  and  has  been 
fully  described  on  p.  154. 

Cases  due  to  other  forms  of  infectious  disease  may  be  local  or  multiple, 
and  generally  present  s>'Tnptoms  similar  to  those  of  neuritis  due  to  any  other 
cause.  Recurring  Multiple  Neuritis, — A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  attacks  of  more  or  less  wide-spread  paralysis,  due  to  neuritis,  have  re- 
curred. Senile  neuritis  occurs  in  old  age,  and  is  probably  a  degeneration  due 
to  arteriosclerosis.  The  symptoms  develop  gradually  and  consist  of  weak- 
ness and  numbness  of  the  limbs,  especially  die  lower;  absent  knee-jerks,  some- 
times slight  atrophy  and  diminished  response  to  the  faradic  current.  Cranial 
nerves  may  also  be  affected. 

Multiple  neuritis  has  followed  the  employment  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  for 
rabies. 

Spontaneous  or  the  so-called  idiopaihic  neuritis  does  not  differ  from  the 
general  type  of  the  disease,  except  that  no  cause  can  be  discovered  to  account 
for  it. 

Beriberi. — ^This  is  a  form  of  multiple  neuritis,  occurring  endemically, 
chiefly  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  Asia.  It  is  especially  prev- 
alent in  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  Sporadic  cases  are  met  with  in  increas- 
ing frequency  in  Europe  and  America,  brought  on  ships  from  the  Orient. 
There  is  some  dispute  concerning  its  etiology,  but  the  prevailing  view  is  that 
it  is  due  to  the  use  of  food  in  which  the  so-called  vitamins  are  absent.  This 
is  notably  so  when  the  diet  is  one  of  "polished"  rice.  It  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  where  many  are  crowded  into  a  limited  space,  as  jails,  barracks,  ships, 
etc.     Moisture  and  heat  favor  its  development. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  pathology  is  the  changes  in  the  nerves;  these 
are  inflammatory  and  degenerative.  Degeneration  in  the  muscles  also  occurs, 
and  not  infrequently  serous  effusion.  A  variety  of  clinical  types  have  been 
recognized.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  wasting  and  the  wet  forms. 
The  onset  may  be  rapid  or  more  gradual.  In  the  first  type  there  is  loss  of  power 
in  the  limbs,  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  more  or  less  emaciation.  Subjectively, 
there  are  pain  and  paresthesice  in  the  limbs,  tenderness  in  the  muscles  and  over 
the  nerve  trunks.  The  patients  also  complain  of  weakness,  dyspnea,  and  pal- 
pitation, The  wet  form  is  characterized  by  the  earlier  or  later  occurrence 
of  general  anasarca,  with  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  swelling 
may  be  enormous  and  obscure  the  muscular  wasting.    Sometimes  the  dyspnea 
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and  palpitation  of  the  heart  predominate.  The  prognosis  is  usually  hi 
but  the  course  is  prolonged  and  recurrence  is  not  unusual.  In  Un* 
form  death  may  occur  in  a  few  days. 

Diagnosis. — This  does  not  present  any  difficulty,  as  a  nile.  In  the 
stages,  ncule  anterior  -poUcrmyclitia  and  arute  aacendmg  paraij/ri*  mM.y  br  inb- 
taken.  In  the  former  constitutional  sj-mptonia  iisuully  precede  by  <rvnd 
days  the  development  of  the  paralysis,  which,  when  it  occurs,  Lh  usually  aan 
or  less  general,  to  be  followed  by  u  rapid  improvement  in  most  of  the  tBrari 
limbs.  The  paralysis  in  multiple  neuritis  develops  progressi^'tly.  If  pma  and 
tenderness  occur  in  poliomyelitis,  they  consist  of  a  general  hyp»frslhc»i»,  awl 
are  not  confined  to  the  affected  nerve-trunk,  as  in  neuritis. 

In  iMcendhtg  paralynia  there  are  no  sensory  symptomsi,  there  b  oatha 
muscular  atrophy  nor  electric  change,  and  the  order  in  which  the  paralim 
supervene  differs  from  that  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

Cases  of  pseudotabes  are  sometimes  eonfoiuided  with  loevntotor  oAmA 
The  main  points  of  differentiation  are  included  in  the  following  table: 


PSEUDOTASES 

The  course  is  shorter,  and  often  reaultfl 

in  recovery. 
Pain  IB  never  of  the  fulgurant  type. 

There  is  tenderness  over  tJie  nerve-tnuiks. 
Sensory   disturbances  are  more  marked 

(tingUno  and  numbness). 
Argyll  Robertsou  pupil  is  absent. 
There  is  a  "footrdrop,"  with  the  typical 


LocouoToa  Ataxia 

:  from  bid  k 


Paralysis  is  often  present. 


The  course        .     ^ 

worse,  and  chrome 
Ful^aat  pains  often  are  presenL     Mi- 

(rrinoe  are  almost  dia^oetic 
There  ia  no  tcndemest  over  the  ntnn 
Sen-sory  disturbances  are  lean  ■"*«* 


Argyll  Robertaon  pupd  ia  p 

No  "root-drop."    The  toes  are  ratara, 

the  foot  is  brought   d<nm   Bully.  i 

the  heel  Grst. 
There  ie  no  actual  low  of  power. 


The  distinguishing  svmptoms  from  progressive  neural  alrophx-  are  cint 
on  p.  1026. 

Prognosis. — Peripheral  neuritis  may  terminate  in  one  of  the  folln>in( 
ways:  1.  In  complete  recovery.  2.  With  damaged  peripheral  neri*-*!.  3.  WtV  ' 
injurj-  to  the  central  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  cells  in  the  anMM 
horns.  4.  In  death  from  failure  of  the  organic  centers,  especially  that  of  res|nv 
tion.  The  prognosis  is  generally  good,  though  in  the  acute  variety  (fromiRf 
cause)  it  should  be  guarded,  and  occasionally  is  grave.  Exposure  and  rini.  i 
alcohol,  diphtheria,  and  beriberi  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  types,  and  ofta 
cause  death  by  failure  of  the  heart  or  respiration  or  by  coagula  in  the  vr*«li 
Mild  cases  may  entirely  recover  in  a  few  weeks,  while  severe  ones  often  rcquirr 

Treatment. — First  ascertain  the  cause  and,  if  possible,  remove  it.  It 
may  Ix'  unwise  in  alcoholic  cases  to  stop  the  alcohol  suddenly,  but  each  cut 
must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  Rest  is  very  important,  and  all  -Mntmsd 
worry  should  be  stopped.  Locally,  anodynes  may  be  employed  and  thr  pMl 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  Ointments  of  either  ichthyol  and  belladonna,  ur  sane 
of  the  salicylic  acid  preparations  for  external  use,  as  mesotan.  are  often  of  wrviai 
The  pain  can  often  l>e  relieved  for  several  hours  by  the  application  of  ibe  pt- 
vanic  current,  applied  without  interruption  down  the  hinb.  In  acute  caffs. 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  tile  salicylates  are  valuable.  The  gracral  brallA 
bthoutd  l)e  toned  up  by  strychnin  and  tonics,  and  by  nourishing  but  easily  dignt' 
ilile  foo<ls.  Further  medication  will  depend  upon  the  etiology,  quinin  heiof 
demanded  in  malaria,  iodids  and  other  measures  to  eliminate  tbe  lew)  in 
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lead  cases.  As  soon  as  the  acute  cases  have  subsided,  massage  and  passive 
movements  should  be  begun,  galvanism  applied  to  the  muscles,  and  warm  water 
or  sulphur  baths  administered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  deformity  due 
to  the  unopposed  action  of  antagonistic  muscles,  as  when  foot-  or  wrist-drop  is 
present. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEURAL  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY 

( Hoffmann) 

{Progressive  Neurotic  Muscular  Atrophy;  Charcoi-Marie-Tooth-Type  of  Progressive  MuS" 

cular  Atrophy;  Peroneal  Type,  Gowers) 

Definition. — A  degenerative  process,  apparently  commencing  in  the 
nerves,  and  characterized  by  muscular  degeneration,  with  subsequent  con- 
tractures, sensory  disturbances,  and  a  loss  of  the  reflexes. 

Pathology. — Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  slight  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  alteration  of  the  columns  of  Clarke,  atrophy 
of  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord,  degeneration  of  the  peripheral 
nerve-fibers  and  of  the  intramuscular  branches,  atrophy  of  the  muscle-fibers, 
and  chronic  spinal  meningitis  have  been  found  by  different  observers  in  cases  of 
this  disease. 

Etiology. — Heredity  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease,  which  may  either  occur  in  successive  generations  of  a 
family  or  affect  several  members  of  the  same  generation.  Sporadic  cases  occa- 
sionally occur  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  ancestral  influence,  though, 
as  the  disease  has  been  known  to  skip  a  generation,  it  is  not  impossible  that  such 
cases  are  still  hereditary.  Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  fe- 
males, and  the  disease  almost  invariably  commences  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty  years. 

Symptoms. — As  the  name  implies,  muscular  wasting  usually  begins  in 
the  muscles  of  the  feet  or  hands,  either  the  peronei,  the  common  extensors 
of  the  toes,  or  the  small  muscles  of  the  foot  itself,  or  else  in  the  muscles  of 
the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  and  the  interossei.  Usually  the  atrophy 
is  symmetric.  In  the  feet  it  leads  to  an  early  development  of  club-foot,  which 
is  most  pronounced  when  the  extremity  is  at  rest.  Very  early  the  atrophy  of 
the  small  muscles  causes  the  toes  to  assume  the  claw  position,  and  the  atrophy 
of  the  peroneals  causes  foot-drop,  so  that  in  walking  the  foot  is  dragged  along 
the  ground.  In  the  later  stages  the  foot  becomes  permanently  fixed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  equino-varus  or  valgus.  The  hands  have  the  characteristic  appearance 
given  by  a  flattening  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  middle  finger.  The  inter- 
osseal  grooves  also  become  deeper  and  the  fingers  gradually  assume  the  claw- 
like position  (main  en  griff e).  The  disease  extends  slowly  upward,  involving 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  forearm ;  the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  upper  arms,  and 
trunk  usually  escape.  The  affected  muscles  usually  show  distinct  fibrillary 
twitchings.  When  electrically  examined,  the  muscles  either  show  a  marked 
diminution  in  reaction  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents,  or  distinct  reaction 
of  degeneration  can  be  elicited.  Similar  electric  changes  are  also  found  in  the 
nerves.  Mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  considerably  diminished, 
these  changes  being  found  also  in  the  muscles  that  are  apparently  healthy. 
The  tendon  reflexes  are  usually  absent,  although  in  the  early  stages,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  are  still  unaltered,  the  knee-jerk  may  be  merely  diminished. 
Sensation  is  sometimes  unaltered,  but  ordinarily  there  is  some  diminution  of 
sensibility  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  limbs.  Often  there  are  paresthesia 
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and,  occasionally,  pains  of  considerable  intensity.  The  general  conifitiMtaf 
the  patient,  however,  remains  excellent.  The  vegetative  organs  art  unnffcOcd. 
and  nutrition  is,  therefore,  intact. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  other  forms  of  progressivr  raafcalv 
atrophy  (particularly  the  type  "Aran-Duchenne,"  p.  1082)  by  tJ>e  seoMfyifii- 
turbancesi,  the  fact  that  the  atrophy  first  appears  in  the  small  mi»M-U:»  of  tW 
feet,  and  the  early  a^e  at  which  the  sj-mptoms  appear;  from  the  muKvlar  4ft- 
tropkifs  by  the  presence  of  fibrillary  tremors,  sensory  symptoms,  and  duosei  ia 
,  the  electric  reactions  and  the  escape  of  the  proximal  muscles;  fft>m  mi^dplF 
neuritis  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks;  frotn  acute  |>oSc»- 
myclitis  by  the  mode  of  development. 

Friedreich's  ataxia  (p.  10S5)  may  cause  a  somewhat  similar  deformity  ol  tie 
feet,  but  nystagmus  and  speech  disturbance  are  present  in  it  and  not  io  pnh' 
gressive  neural  atrophy. 


The  prognosis  is  good  as  regard" 
or  even  improvement.     The  course  of 

The  treatment  employed  in  the  "' 
but  so  far  nothing  has  succeeded  in  s 
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disease  is  extremely  slow. 
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one  which  contains  ner\-e-cTll8  and 
n  jers  have  also  been  ao  classed,  boi 


Neuromata,  or  tumors  of  nerves, 
false. 

is  very  rare.     Tumors  containing 
according  to  Adami  should  not  be. 

(6)  False  neuromata  contain  no  nerv  elements.  The  growth  is  sitotUil 
OD  the  nerve-trunlc  itself,  and  consists  of  either  fibnMis,  myxomaioiis,  gboaifr 
tous,  or  sarcomatous  tissue. 

False  neuromata  may  occur  singly  or  be  multiple.  In  the  latter  we  hnc 
the  condition  known  as  pUxiform  neuroma,  in  which  any  or  all  of  the  varioiB 
nerve  cords  may  be  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  tumors.  Tlie  roots  whluB 
the  spinal  canal  may  also  be  involved.  In  connection  with  these  the  senaoty 
nerve-endings  in  the  skin  may  be  involved,  causing  small  painful  subcutaiMoas 
nodules  termed  tvbercula  dolorosa. 

In  generalized  neurofibromaiotU  or  von  Recklinghauaen'a  diteaae,  tumon  whkfa 
resemble  those  of  plexifonn  neuroma  are  present  on  the  diSereot  nerve-cnmks. 
They  frequently  involve  cranial  nerves  and  the  roots  within  the  spina)  canaL 
In  addition,  soft  fibrous  nodules,  often  pedunculated  and  of  varying  sise,  ue 
scattered  over  the  body.  They  develop  from  the  sheaths  of  the  cutanram 
nerves.  In  addition,  there  are  spots  of  brownish  pigmentation  of  the  sldn  aad 
sometimes  congenital  nevi.  Various  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  sj'v 
tem  may  be  present  according  to  the  location  of  the  growths  and  parts  pressed 
upon.  Pain  may  or  may  not  be  present,  and  there  may  be  more  fx  lew  de- 
mentia.    The  disease  may  be  hereditary. 

Amputation  or  gtump  neuromata  are  bulbous  swellings  on  the  ends  of  Dcrvcs 
which  have  been  divided  by  operation  or  injury.  They  consist  of  nerve- 
fibers  growing  from  the  central  end  of  the  nerve  toward  the  periphery,  and  an 
painful. 

Etiology. — Neuromata  also  may  be  due  to  traumatism.  When  multiple, 
however,  they  are  usually  hereditary,  occurring  in  families  of  a  neurotic  or 
stnimous  diathesis.    They  are  most  commonly  found  in  men. 
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Symptoms. — There  may  be  none.  When  present  their  character  neces- 
sarily depends  on  the  nature  of  the  nerve  involved  and  whether  the  lesion  is 
an  irritative  or  destructive  one.  More  or  less  pain,  numbness  or  tingling,  pares- 
thesia, and  palsy  are  among  the  most  conmion.  The  tumors  can  usually  be 
felt  by  palpation. 

Treatment. — Apart  from  anodynes,  operative  measures  alone  are  of 
value,  except  when  the  tumors  are  the  result  of  syphilis,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens; in  such  cases  specific  treatment  must  be  employed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  stump  neuromata  may  occur  in 
those  hereditarily  predisposed,  in  which  case,  as  Bowlby  has  pointed  out,  their 
removal  will  almost  surely  be  followed  by  a  return. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES 

OLFACTORY  NERVE 

The  following  morbid  conditions  have  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  sense  of  smell: 

(a)  Hyperosmia  or  Olfactory  Hyperesthesia, — ^The  sense  of  smell  is  abnor- 
mally acute,  so  that  objects,  and  even  persons,  can  be  recognized  by  this  means. 
It  occurs  in  hysteria  and  insanity. 

(6)  Parosmia  (perverted  sense  of  smell)  may  occur  for  one  or  for  many 
odors,  and  is  often  associated  with  an  obtunding  of  the  normal  sense. 

(c)  Subjective  sensations  of  smell  are  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  above. 
An  olfactory  aura  may  precede  an  attack  of  epUepsy.    Olfactory  hallucina- 
tions occur  occasionally  in  the  insane,  and  in  irritative  lesions  of  the  uncinate 
gyrus  (Fig.  68). 

(d)  Anosmia  or  olfactory  anesthesia  (loss  of  the  sense  of  smell)  may  be  caused 
by — (1)  Injury  to  the  peripheral  filament  by  local  disease  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  (2)  Injury  to  the  nerve-trunk  or  bulb,  by  blows  on  the  head,  basal 
fractures  of  the  skull,  bone  disease,  and  meningitis.  Anosmia  may  occur 
during  locomotor  ataxia.  Pungent  and  powerful  odors  have  been  said  to  cause 
loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  due  to  excessive  stimulation.  There  may  be  a  con- 
genital absence  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  (3)  Centric  lesions,  as  tumors  in  the 
region  of  the  uncinate  gyrus  (Fig.  68).  Unilateral  anosmia  has  been  described 
as  part  of  a  hemianesthesia,  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal 
capsule  and  in  hysteria. 

In  testing  the  sense  of  smell  it  is  advisable  to  use  aromatic  oils,  as  they 
only  stimulate  the  olfactory  nerve,  while  ammonia  and  such  strong  substances 
also  stimulate  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  make  a  rhinoscopic 
examination. 

Treatment  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  though  the  cause  must  be  re- 
moved when  possible.  When  the  disturbance  is  due  to  some  general  condition, 
as  hysteria,  it  may,  of  course,  be  disregarded,  as  it  will  improve  with  the  disease. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  REHNA.  OPTIC  1<IERVE»  AND  TRACT 

The  Retina. — Hemorrhage  into  the  retina  may  be  venous  or  arterial,  single 
or  multiple,  monocular  or  binocular.  It  may  be  part  of  a  general  vascular 
change;  occasionally  it  occurs  during  parturition,  but  more  often  at  the  meno- 
pause; it  may  be  an  indication  of  renal  trouble  or  of  some  primary  or  symptom- 
atic anemia,  as  in  leukocythemia,  pernicious   anemia,  or  malaria.    Hemor- 
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rhage  is  prone  to  occur  also  in  depraved  nutritional  conditions,  in  purpun, 
and  in  scurvy. 

More  or  less  complete  loss  of  vision  develops  in  these  cases,  eitba  sud- 
denly or  gradually;  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  necc^ssary  to  make 
the  diagnosis.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  superficial,  the  eye-ground  is  red  and  swol- 
len; if  deeper,  the  blood  escapes  between  the  fibers  of  the  retina,  spreads  them 
out,  and  assumes  a  flame-shaped  appearance. 

Retinitis. — ^Three  forms  of  this  condition  are  commonly  described — (1) 
Albuminuric,  (2)  syphilitic,  and  (3)  pigmentary. 

(1)  Albuminuric  retinitis  is  probably  not  a  distinct  affection,  but  part  of  i 
general  fibrovascular  change  associated  with  nephritis.  The  failure  of  >'ision 
may  precede  the  advent  of  albuminuria,  but  more  often  the  two  conditions  arc 
coincident.     It  occurs  in  chronic  nephritis,  especially  in  the  interstitial  variety. 

The  retinal  changes,  according  to  Gowers,  are  either  hemorrhagic  or  degenn- 
aiive.  In  the  former  the  arterial  blood  occupying  the  interstices  between  the 
fibers  assumes  a  striated  or  feathery  aspect,  while  in  the  degenerative  form  white 
patches  of  fatty  degeneration  or  deposits  of  cholesterin  are  dotted  ovct  the 
fundus;  they  may  also  be  grouped  about  the  macula  lutea,  or  around  the  disk. 
Occasionally  the  latter  appears  swollen,  owing  to  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
fiber  layer. 

(2)  Syphilitic  retinitis  generally  occiu^  in  the  later  stages  of  acquired 
syphilis,  and  particularly  in  neglected  cases.  Failure  of  vbion  directs  attentioo 
to  the  eye-ground,  which  is  found  to  have  either  scattered  or  uniformly  dis- 
tributed whitish  or  slightly  opalescent  filmy  patches  upon  it.  The  vitreous 
may  be  turbid  also.  Retinitis  is  far  less  common  than  choroiditis  or  chorio- 
retinitis. 

(3)  Pigmentary  retinitis  is  essentially  a  chronic  process,  usually  attacking 
young  adults,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  than  one  member  of  a  family.  It  may  also 
occur  in  inherited  syphilis  and  in  low  grades  of  vitality.  The  affected  parts 
receive  a  deposit  of  pigment  which  specially  follows  the  course  of  the  main 
arteries.  At  the  same  time  a  circumferential  annulus  of  pigment  forms.  Thi- 
gradually  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the  disk,  until  finally  atmphy 
ensues. 

Among  retinal  affections  occur  also — 

(a)  Toxic  Amblyopia. — This  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  tobacco  or  alcohol,  hut  may 
be  due  to  lead,  quinin,  salicylic  acid,  uremia,  diabetes,  and  the  infe<tiou> 
diseases.  Failure  of  vision  is  gradual  and  progressive,  though  it  rarely  n^aoht-^ 
absolute  blindness.  The  center  of  the  field  is  chiefly  affected,  and  a  ct^ntral 
scotoma  for  red  and  green  exists.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  rt»trol>ull»ar 
neuritis.  The  term  amblyopia  is  applied  to  dimness  of  vision  due  to  functional 
causes.  If  complete  blindness  is  so  caused  it  is  termed  amaurosis.  They  may 
be  due  to  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  anemia,  and  reflex  irritation. 

(b)  Hemeralopia,  or  (lay-blituhirss,  may  either  be  functional  or  a  symptom 
of  some  retinal  affection — r.  g.,  hyperesthesia  or  albinism,  or  the  result  of 
central  cataract.  Objects  can  either  not  be  seen  at  all  or  only  indistinctly 
during'  the  day  or  in  a  strong  artificial  light;  but  at  night  vision  is  excellent. 

{(•)  Nyctalopia,  or  nighf-bliri(hirss.  In  this  condition  vision  may  l>e  normal 
during'  the  day  or  in  a  strong  artificial  light,  but  after  nightfall  or  in  a  darkenoi 
room  objects  can  he  seen  onlv  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  It  is  usuallv  a5- 
sociiitcd  with  syphilitic  retinitis. 

Optic  Nerve. — The  important  pathologic  conditions  of  the  optic  nerve. 
(\sj)ecially  with  reference  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are:  (I)  AVun>.'> 
and  (2)  afroplij/.  (1)  Neuritis  is  met  with  in  two  forms:  first,  where  the  lo>ion 
is  not   \  isihie  at  the  intra-<:)cular  end  of  the  nerve  (orbital  optic  neuritis  or 
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retrobulbar  neuritis,  see  Toxic  Amblyopia),  and,  second,  where  the  lesions  are 
visible  at  the  intra-ocular  nerve-ending.  The  latter  is  the  more  important, 
and  is  also  known  as  papillitis.  Optic  neuritis  may  be  caused  by  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  syphilis,  lead,  alcohol,  uremia,  anemia,  menstrual 
disorders,  exposure  to  cold,  rheumatism,  injuries,  disease  of  the  orbital  region, 
and  intranasal  and  accessory  sinus  lesions.  Rarely  it  is  congenital,  and  mild 
forms  may  be  caused  by  refractive  errors.  When  the  nerve  head  projects 
markedly  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  it  is  known  as  "choked  disk,"  or  from 
the  condition  present,  papilledema.  This  is  not  a  true  neuritis,  but  is  due  to 
mechanical  causes.  The  early  injection  with  stasis  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
edema,  and  elevation  of  the  nerve-head,  and  final  cellular  infiltration,  with  new 
tissue  formation  leading  to  atrophy,  are  due  to  distention  of  the  sheath  of 
Schwalbe  by  obstructed  cerebrospinal  fluid. ^  Neuritis  at  times  may  be  as- 
sociated. Kidney  disease  may  cause  a  similar  condition.  Intracranial  lesions 
are  the  most  frequent  causes.  Of  these,  brain  tumor  ranks  first.  Others 
are  meningitis,  cerebral  abscess,  cerebral  and  meningeal  hemorrhage, 
thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  serous  meningitis, 
and  aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid.  Vision  may  not  be  lost  for  some  time. 
If  the  process  is  not  arrested,  consecutive  atrophy  occurs. 

(2)  Optic  Atrophy. — This  may  be  primary,  when  it  is  usually  associated 
with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  as  tabes  dorsalis,  paretic  dementia, 
and  multiple  sclerosis,  secondary,  when  it  results  from  pressure  more  or  less 
directly  applied  to  the  optic  chiasm  or  tracts,  and  consectUive,  when  it 
follows  a  previous  neuritis  or  "choked  disk."  There  is  also  an  hereditary 
form  known  as  Leber's  disease,  and  that  which  occurs  in  amaurotic  family 
idiocy  (p.  1172). 

In  any  case  there  is  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  and  colors  are  not 
perceived  in  the  normal  order,  i.  e,,  blue,  red,  green,  but  are  reversed  in  various 
ways  (dyschromatopsia).  This  also  occurs  in  functional  disorders,  as 
hysteria.  There  is  more  or  less  dimness  of  sight.  In  the  hereditary  form 
the  disk  is  less  white  than  in  the  other,  and  the  vessels  are  almost  normal  in 
appearance. 

The  Optic  Tract. — The  lesions  of  the  optic  tract  may  cause  either  blindness, 
dimness  of  vision,  or  hemianopsia.  By  the  latter  is  meant  blindness  of  one-half 
the  visual  field.  As  the  light  rays  cross,  the  blind  field  is  opposite  to  the  blind 
half  of  the  retina.  Thus,  if  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  is  not  functionating, 
the  temporal  field  will  be  blind.  It  is  always  due  to  a  lesion  at  or  posterior  to  the 
chiasm.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  blindness  in  the  temporal  field  of  one  side 
and  nasal  field  of  the  other  is  caused.  This  is  termed  homonymous  lateral 
hemianopsia.  The  blind  fields  are  in  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  (Fig.  78). 
Lesions  of  the  chiasm  usually  affect  the  decussating  fibers,  causing  blindness 
of  the  nasal  halves  of  the  retina,  and,  in  consequence,  temporal  hemianopsia. 
This  condition  occurs  in  basal  tumors,  especially  of  the  hypophysis,  and  has 
also  been  observed  in  acromegaly,  in  tuberculous  basal  meningitis,  and  in 
hydrocephalus.  When  homonymous  hemianopsia  exists,  to  determine  if  the 
lesion  is  located  in  or  anterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  a  very  valuable 
sign,  that,  however,  cannot  always  be  elicited,  is  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to 
contract  when  light  is  thrown  upon  the  blind  half  of  the  retina.  This  is 
termed  Wernicke^ s  hemianopic  pupillary  inaction  sign  and  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  pupillary  reflex  center  is  situated  in  the  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
geminus,  lateral  geniculate  bo<ly,  and  pulvinar,  which  are  termed  the  primary 
optic  centers.  If  the  lesions  affect  the  optic  thalamus  or  the  internal  capsule, 
hemiplegia  and  hemianesthesia  are  also  often  present  or  may  form  the  most 
'  Bordley  and  Gushing,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1909,  lii.,  p.  353. 
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important  symptoms.  Lesions  posterior  to  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina 
produce  hemianopsia  without  disturbance  of  the  pupillary  reflex.  These 
lesions  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  cortical  and  die  subcortical,  and  they 
may  be  of  two  varieties,  either  irritative  or  paralytic.  The  irritative  lesions 
give  rise  to  hallucinations  of  sight,  which  may  vary  from  the  scotomata  of 
migraine  to  most  complex  visions  and  may  indicate  tumor  in  the  cuneus  (Fig. 
68).  Occasionally  curious  symptoms  are  produced,  the  visual  field  being 
sometimes  irregular,  while  at  others  only  certain  elements  of  sight  are  affected, 
cases  having  been  reported  in  which  the  hemianopsia  only  involved  the  recog- 
nition of  colors,  not  of  form.  In  all  these  cases  the  pupillary  reflexes  are  not 
affected.  Bilateral  lesions  do  not  always  lead  to  total  blindness;  sometimes 
the  macula  lutea  escapes  and  the  patient  is  able  to  see  only  by  direct  fixation. 
Cortical  lesions  are  those  involving  the  occipital  lobe.  The  center  of  visual  per- 
ception appears  to  be  in  the  cuneus  and  calcarine  fissure;  if  this  is  destroyed 
on  both  sides,  blindness  occurs.  If  on  one  side,  lateral  homonymous  hemianop- 
sia (Fig.  78).  The  center  for  the  recognition  of  the  object  seen  is  apparently 
upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  probably  in  the  second  and  third 
convolutions,  but  it  may  extend  also  into  the  temporal  lobe.  When  this  is 
destroyed  the  patient  can  see  either  objects,  words,  letters,  or  symbols,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  which  he  was  once  familiar,  but  fails  to  recognize  them ;  this 
is  called  mind-blindness  or  visual  agnosia  (see  p.  1004).  Hemianopsia  is  very 
frequently  merely  a  temporary  symptom,  and  as  such  it  may-  occur  in  uremia, 
apoplexy,  migraine,  and  certain  intoxications,  especially  that  of  lead.  It 
may  also  occur  in  brain  tumor,  and  disappear  if  the  pressure  is  relieved,  as  by 
trephining.  It  is  a  permanent  symptom  only  when  the  visual  tract  has  been 
involved  by  some  destructive  lesion.  If  the  patient  is  perfectly  conscious  and 
intelligent,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  it;  nevertheless,  its  presence  can  often 
be  detected  in  young  children  and  in  those  who  are  only  partially  conscious  or 
unable  to  speak.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  bright  object,  placing 
it  behind  the  head,  and  then  bringing  it  forward  slowly,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  It  will  then  be  noted  that  the  patient  perceives  it  on  the 
hemianopsic  side  only  when  it  has  been  brought  to  the  middle  line,  while  when 
moved  on  the  other  side  the  eyes  will  turn  toward  it  when  it  is  still  a  consider- 
able distance  from  this  point.  Another  method  is  to  bring  a  blunt  object  (a 
wisp  of  cotton)  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  first  on  the  one  and  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  median  line.  The  palpebral  reflex  will  occur  upon  the 
normal  side  while  the  object  is  still  some  distance  away;  on  the  blind  side  only 
when  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOTOR  NERVES  OF  THE  EYEBALL  (THIRD,  FOURTH.  AND  SIXTH) 

The  extrinsic  ocular  muscles  are  supplied  by  these  three  nerves,  while  the 
intrinsic  are  supplied  by  the  third  and  the  sympathetic. 

I.  The  motor  oculi,  or  third  nerve,  is  purely  motor,  and  supplies 
all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external  rectus, 
and  controls  in  part  also  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  Its 
apparent  origin  is  from  the  inner  side  of  the  cms  cerebri  just  anterior  to  the 
pons.  It  can  be  traced  through  the  cms,  however,  to  its  deep  origin  in  a  nucleus 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  Above  the  cms  it  pierces  the  dura,  passes  between  the  two  clinoid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
where  it  receives  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic; 
it  then  divides  into  two  branches  that  enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoid 
fissure.    The  superior  and  smaller  division  supplies  the  superior  rectus  and 
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levator  palp>ebrse  superioris,  while  the  inferior  and  larger  branch  subdivides 
into  three  portions,  one  going  to  the  internal  rectus,  another  to  the  inferior 
rectus,  and  the  third  to  the  inferior  oblique. 

Lesions  of  the  third  nerve  result  in  (1)  spasm  or  (2)  paralysis. 

Spasm  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  all  the  muscles  simultaneously.  Any  muscle 
may  be  affected,  but  the  internal  rectus  and  levator  palpebrse  are  spedaDy 
liable.     It  is  met  with  in  meningitis,  hypermetropia,  and  hysteria. 

Nystagmus  is  a  simultaneous  and  associated  movement  of  both  eyes  in 
various  directions  and  is  a  symptom  which  is  apparently  although  not  in  aD 
cases,  actually  caused  by  clonic  spasm  of  these  muscles.  There  are  two  types, 
viz.,  oscillating  nystagmus,  in  which  the  movements  in  each  direction  are  equaDy 
rapid,  and  rhythmic  nystagmus,  in  which  there  is  a  slow  movement  in  one  direc- 
tion and  a  quick  movement  in  the  opposite.  The  former  is  due  to  either 
acquired  or  congenital  visual  defects,  as  when  there  are  either  corneal  or  lens 
opacities  or  impaired  function  of  the  optic  nerve  occurring  early  in  life.  It  is 
also  seen  in  miners  and  is  sometimes  present  in  apparently  normal  indi\iduals. 
A  pseudoriystagmu^  occurs  in  weakness  of  the  ocular  muscles  (p.  1034). 

The  rhythmic  type  occurs  spontaneously  if  there  is  irritation  of  either  the 
labyrinth  or  vestibulo-ocular  tract  (p.  1041). 

It  may  be  either  lateral  or  horizontal,  rotary  or  up  and  down.  The  direction 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  quick  movement,  thus,  if  this  is  to  the  right,  it  would 
be  right  horizontal  nystagmus.  The  slow  movement  b  due  to  the  vestibular 
disturbance,  and  the  quick  to  the  recoil  back  to  the  normal  position.  If  die 
nystagmus  is  not  apparent  by  ordinary  observation,  it  may  be  increased  by 
turning  the  eyes  in  different  directions.  This  is  greater  when  the  eyes  are 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  quick  movement.  In  normal  persons  it  may  be 
caused  by  stimulating  the  vestibular  apparatus  by  the  B&r4ny  tests,  \ti., 
turning,  caloric,  and  electric  (p.  1041),  and  this  fact  may  be  of  ser\'ice  in 
localizing  certain  brain  lesions  (p.  1111). 

Irritation  of  the  center  or  nerve  may  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil  (myo/njt), 
as  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  same  result  is  brought  al)out  liy  paraly>i5 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Paralysis. — Tlie  nerve  may  be  involved  in  any  part  of  its  course  by  either 
inflammatory  deposits,  tumors  or  neuritis,  or  the  nucleus  may  l>e  disea>ed. 
(See  Ophthalmoplegia,  p.  1035.) 

Relapsing  and  recurring  palsy  are  two  varieties.  The  first  occurs  chiefly 
in  syphilitic  subjects.  One  nerve  becomes  affected  and  partially  recovers; 
tlie  other  one  then  becomes  paralyzed,  and  partially  recovers,  relapses,  and  >o 
on.     The  internal  nniscles  may  be  involved. 

Recurring  or  periodic  palsy,  the  migraine  ophthalmique  of  Charcot,  is  a 
rare  form  (p.  113S).  It  occurs  in  l>oth  sexes,  but  women  are  espei'ially  su>- 
ceptil)le.  It  may  begin  in  infancy  and  recur  at  intervals  for  years,  the  attacks 
being  periodic,  lasting  a  few  days  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  ending  in  complete 
recovery.  Tliev  may  he  precipitated  by  some  emotional  disturbance,  by  men- 
struation, or  l)v  exliaustion.  Their  exact  nature  is  not  understoo<l.  but  tlu-v 
reseml)l(^  migraine  in  that  there  is  severe  headache  or  pain,  usually  ovtT  one 
eye,  and  in  their  association  with  vomiting. 

Generally  paralysis  of  the  extra-ocular  muscles  is  partial,  and  the  sympti>m> 
will  vary  according  to  the  nniscles  affected.  When  they  are  all  involves!  iht  re 
are  ptosis,  divergent  strabisnuis,  diplopia,  and  dilated  pupil,  with  loss  of  the 
light  reflex  and  accommodation. 

Infra-onilnr  Paralij,sl,s. — in)  Cyclopegia,  or  ciliary  muscle  paralysis.  givt'> 
rise  to  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acconnnodation,  so  that  **far-sight"  is  goo<l.  while 
**near-sight"  is  blurred  and  indistinct.     This  can  be  corrected  by  a  o.mvex 
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glass.  Bilateral  cycloplegia  is  often  due  to  a  nuclear  lesion.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  as  a  symptom  of  neuritb  following  diphtheria. 

(6)  Iridoplegia. — ^The  pupil  may  be  dilated  (mydriasis)  from  palsy  of  the 
sphincter  or  spasm  of  the  dilator,  or  it  may  be  contracted  (myosis)  from  the 
antithesis  of  the  above. 

The  iris  has  three  actions — two  reflex  and  one  associated:  First,  a  reflex 
contraction  of  the* sphincter  on  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  light;  second,  a  reflex 
dilatation  of  the  radiating  fibers  on  stimulation  of  some  cutaneous  nerve;  and, 
third,  a  contraction  on  accommodation,  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  associated 
with  convergence  (Gowers). 

First,  light-reflex  iridoplegia.  The  iris  reflex  is  lost  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
in  general  paresis,  and  occajjionally  in  disease  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
third  nerve,  and  sometimes  also  in  syphilis.  Accommodation  and  convergence 
are,  however,  usually  preserved  (Argyll  Robertson  pupil).  When  these  also  are 
lost  the  condition  is  termed*  ophthalmoplegia  interna  (see  p.  1035). 

In  testing  this  reflex  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  contraction  of  ac- 
commodation. The  patient  should  look  at  a  remote  part  of  the  room;  then  a 
light  is  brought  suddenly  in  front  of  and  3  or  4  feet  distant  from  the  eye. 
One  eye  should  be  examined  at  a  time,  the  other  being  covered,  but  not  closed. 

Second,  skin-reflex  iridoplegia.  Normally,  painful  stimulation  of  the 
skin  of  the  neck  causes  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (pupillary  skin-reflex), 
the  afferent  impulse  being  carried  along  the  sympathetic.  In  locomotor  ataxia 
myosis  often  exists.  In  such  cases  Erb  showed  that  the  skin-reflex  was  lost 
(spinal  myosis). 

Third,  accommodation  iridoplegia,  in  which  the  power  of  accommodation 
is  lost.  The  pupil  does  not  become  smaller  when  looking  at  near  objects. 
Westphal  and  Piltz  have  recently  discovered  independently  that  in  certain 
pathologic  conditions  the  pupil  contracts,  strongly  upon  closure  or  attempted 
closure  against  resistance  of  the  eyelids.  This  reflex  occurs  most  constantly  in 
general  paresis.     Its  exact  significance  is  not  known. 

II.  The  fourth  nerve,  or  patheticuSy  the  smallest  cranial  nerve,  sup- 
plies the  superior  oblique  muscle.  Its  sup>erficial  origin  is  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  just  in  front  of  the  pons.  The  fibers  can  be  traced  back- 
ward to  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  in  the  substance  of  which  it  decussates  with  its 
fellow.  Its  deep  origin  is  in  a  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
immediately  behind  and  in  close  connection  with  the  third-nerve  nucleus. 
After  piercing  the  dura  mater  the  nerve  runs  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  caver- 
nous sinus  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoid  fissure.  Since  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  directs  the  eyeball  downward  and  rotates  it,  paralysis  causes 
defective  downward  and  inward  movements,  and  consequent  diplopia  with 
inclination  of  the  head  forward  and  to  the  sound  side.  When  occurring  alone 
it  is  probably  due  to  a  nuclear  lesion. 

III.  The  sixth  nerve,  or  abducens,  has  its  deep  origin  in  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  in  close  proximity  to  the  seventh-nerve  nucleus.  Its 
superficial  origin  is  from  the  lower  part  of  the  jwns,  in  the  groove  between  it 
and  the  medulla.  Emerging,  it  pierces  the  dura,  runs  along  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoid  fissure  to  supply  the  external 
rectus.  Owing  to  its  long  course,  this  nerve  is  specially  liable  to  injury,  usually 
from  pressure  due  to  tumors  or  from  syphilitic  or  other  forms  of  menin- 
gitis. Paralysis  of  the  muscle  causes  convergent  strabismus  and  consequent 
diplopia,  owing  to  an  inability  to  rotate  the  eye  outward.  If  the  nucleus 
is  involved  there  will  be  loss  of  associated  lateral  movement  of  the  eyes  to 
the  side  of  the  lesion  (that  of  the  sixth-nerve  palsy).  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  it  is  desired  to  make  such  a  movement  the  impulse  is  sent  from  the 
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cortex  of  the  opposite  side  to  the  sixth-nerve  nucleus  and  hence  throu^  tlk 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  to  that  part  of  the  third-nerve  nucleus  of  tli- 
other  side  that  controls  the  internal  rectus  (p.  1010).  Conjugate  deviation. 
the  eyes  being  directed  away  from  the  side  of  the  lesion,  may  also  be  ob^en  (tj 

In  such  cases  when  the  eye  with  the  paralyzed  external  rectus  is  covt-n-tj. 
the  opposite  internal  rectus  will  act,  though  less  readily  than  normally.  In- 
dependent  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  is  controlled  alone  by  the  thini- 
nerve  nucleus.  Conjugate  deviation  also  occurs  in  supranuclear  lesiom,  &.>i  iu 
apoplexy  (p.  1094) ;  if  irritative,  the  deviation  is  away  from  the  side  of  lU 
lesion;  if  paralytic,  toward  it. 

Qeneral  Symptomatology  of  Paralysis  of  the  Eye*-miiscles. 
— ^Loss  of  power  in  the  ocular  muscles  is  indicated  by  five  kinds  of  svinptor.- 
(Gowers):  (1)  Limitation  of  Movement. — ^The  amount  of  limitation  in  tii- 
movement  of  the  eyeball  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  palsy.  In  conipl*  t- 
palsy  the  globe  is  ultimately  fixed,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  unoppo>-> 
muscle.  In  partial  paralysis,  as  the  limit  of  movement  is  approached  tt/ 
motion  is  often  jerky  (pariilytic  or  pseudonyatagmua — ^p.  1032). 

(2)  Strabismus. — Owing  to  defective  movement  the  axes  of  the  eyes  do  in-t 
correspond.  "The  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  paralyzed  eye  from  paral)fli>«i 
with  that  of  the  sound  eye  is  termed  the  'primary  deviation.' " 

(3)  Secondary  DevieUion. — "If  the  sound  eye  is  prevented  from  jfseeiiy:  'br 
object,  and  the  patient  looks  at  this  (is  made  to  'fix*  it)  only  with  the  afect*^ 
eye,  the  sound  eye  b  moved  still  farther  in  that  direction,  and  henct  rbf 
deviation  of  the  visual  axes  is  increased.  This  is  called  the  'secondan'  ^k\^' 
tion,'  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  two  muscles  normally  acting  in  unison  :in- 
equally  stimulated  (innervated)  for  any  given  movement.  When  one  is  vrA, 
the  amount  of  nerve  force  employed  to  move  the  sound  eye  acts  equally  on  rU 
impaired  eye,  and  hence  the  overaction.  In  paralytic  strabismus  fixation  itr^i 
the  sound  eye  shows  the  primary  deviation,  while  fixation  with  the  affected  ♦ .  - 
reveals  secondary  deviation.  In  ordinary  strabismus  due  to  spasm  diis  dir< 
not  hold  good;  it  matters  not  which  eye  is  used,  deviation  remains  the  sanir. 

(4)  Erroneous  Projection. — ^We  judge  of  our  relation  to  surroundi&i:  vl" 
jects  by  the  position  of  the  eyeball  as  indicated  to  us  by  the  degree  of  stimu- 
lation necessarily  brought  to  bear  on  the  ocular  muscles.  When  one  of  tlr^ 
muscles  is  weak,  the  additional  stimulation  (innervation)  necessary  to  move  it  in 
fixing  an  object  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that  it  is  really  farther  away  thij 
is  actually  the  case,  and  in  attempting  to  touch  it  the  finger  goes  beynr*: 
This  erroneous  projection,  or  interference  of  visual  sense  impressions,  c»u>r>  - 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  and  gives  rise  to  vertigo,  which  has  been  num^ 
"ocular  vertigo." 

(5)  Double  Vision. — ^This  is  not  due  alone  to  a  difference  in  the  axis  of  visi<»n. 
causing  images  on  non-corresponding  portions  of  the  retina,  but  also  u*  •!» 
erroneous  projection.  "If  the  patient  looks  with  both  eyes,  the  field  of  :ii* 
unaffected  eye,  being  normally  projected,  does  not  correspond  with  the  fi^'i 
of  the  affected  eye;  the  images  formed  in  the  two  eyes  are  mentally  referred  f'- 
different  positions;  objects  are  seen  double"  (Gowers).  The  "true  inw^'  >• 
that  one  formed  in  the  sound  eye,  while  the  retina  of  the  affected  eye  rvcfi^f*- 
the  "false  image."    The  symptom  is  known  as  diplopia. 

Homonymxms  or  simple  diplopia  is  that  in  which  the  false  image  appt'ar^ 
on  the  "same  side  of  the  other  as  the  eye  by  which  it  is  seen."  Thi.*  i-  <^>>* 
to  paralysis  of  an  abductor  muscle — convergent  strabismus.  Crossed  dijJ":"^ 
occurs  in  divergent  strabismus,  the  result  of  paralysis  of  an  adductor.  TJk- 
false  image  appears  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  real  object — 1. 1.^  towanl  tl^ 
sound  eve. 
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Gowers'  mnemonic  is,  ''When  the  visual  lines  (prolonged  ocular  axes)  cross, 
the  diplopia  is  not  crossed." 

Ophthalmoplegia,  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  eye  muscles,  may- be  partial 
or  complete.  Either  the  internal  or  the  external  muscles  may  be  involved, 
constituting  ophthalmoplegia  interna  or  externa,  and,  when  both  are  affected, 
total  ophthalmoplegia.  The  lesion  may  be  due  to  disease  either  of  the  nerve 
trunks  or  nuclei.  The  former  may  be  due  to  some  infectious  disease,  as  diph- 
theria; excessive  use  of  alcohol,  arteriosclerosis;  traumatism,  causing  either 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  or  hemorrhage  into  the  region  of  the  nerves; 
pressure  of  an  aneurysm  of  a  cerebral  blood-vessel,  basal  meningitis,  especially 
if  s^'philitic,  and  tumor.  The  latter  may  also  be  due  to  infectious  diseases  and 
excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Chronic  lead-poisoning  may  also  cause  it,  and  it  may 
be  an  early  manifestation  of  either  tabes,  paresis,  disseminated  sclerosis,  or 
cerebral  syphilis.  Tumors,  inflammation  within  the  orbit,  or  fractures  involv- 
ing it,  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  may  also  be  causes  of  a  more  or  less 
complete  ophthalmoplegia.  If  acute,  the  condition  may  be  due  to  a  hemor- 
rhage in  the  region  of  the  nuclei,  or  an  embolus  or  thrombosis  in  a  branch  of  the 
basilar  artery,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  nuclei,  due  either  to  infection  or  in- 
toxication, as  mentioned  above  (polio-encephalitis  superior  of  Wernicke). 
Symptoms  of  bulbar  palsy  may  coexist  in  chronic  nuclear  degenerations. 

The  symptoms  vary  necessarily  according  to  the  muscles  involved.  The 
eyes  fail  to  follow  objects  and  the  face  acquires  a  peculiar  expression  ("Hutch- 
inson face"). 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  when  possible.  When 
known  to  be  due  to  syphilis,  either  salvarsan  or  neosalvarsan  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two  until  at  least  six  injec- 
tions have  been  given  or  the  Wassermann  reaction  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is 
negative.  Mercury  and  the  iodids  must  be  given  in  the  intervals  and  for  some 
time  after  the  last  injection.  It  is  well  to  use  the  latter  in  any  case  in  which 
the  etiology  is  doubtful.  In  inflammatory'  cases  counterirritation  is  employed 
by  blisters  placed  on  the  temples,  behind  the  ears  or  at  the  occiput,  or  by  leeches. 
Internally,  the  salicylates,  mercury,  iodids,  and  general  tonics  are  useful. 
Rarely  a  case  will  recover  spontaneously.  Electricity  is  probably  of  little 
value.  The  diplopia,  unless  it  can  be  obviated  by  a  suitable  lens,  should  be 
met  by  means  of  an  opaque  glass  placed  over  one  eye. 

DISEASES   OF   THE  FIFTH   NERVE 

The  trigeminus  nerve  has  an  extensive  origin  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  It  supplies  with  sensation  the  whole  region  innervated  by  all  the 
other  cranial  nerves  except  the  first  and  secon<l.  It  resembles  a  spinal  nerve 
in  that  it  has  two  roots,  a  motor  and  sensory,  and  on  the  latter  a  ganglion 
(gasaerian).  From  the  latter  arise  three  sensory  branches — ^viz.,  the  oph- 
thalmic, superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary.  A  motor  root  joins  the 
last  named,  the  largest  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  fifth  nerve  cause  sensory,  motor,  or  gustatory 
symptoms.  The  lesion  may  be:  (1)  Pontine  hemorrhage,  softening,  sclerosis, 
or  tumor.  (2)  Disease  or  injury  at  the  base  of  the  brain — e.  g,,  meningitis, 
gumma  or  other  tumor,  caries  of  bone.  (3)  Disease  or  injury  of  the  branches,  as 
neuritis,  pressure  due  to  aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid  or  to  a  tumor  in  the 
cerebellopontile  angle  or  sphenomaxillary'  region,  orbital  oellulitb,  and  punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  (4)  Rarely  fracture  of  the  skull.  (5) 
Diseases  of  the  gasserian  ganglion. 

Symptoms. — Sensory  Portion. — In  the  irritative  stage  the  chief  fea- 
ture is  pain;  this  may  be  shooting,  boring,  or  burning  in  character.    Tender- 
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ness  along  th©  course  of  the  nerve  and  hyperesthesia  may  also  e:d9t. 
anesthesia  develops  in  the  distribution  of  some  or  all  of  the  brunches  n 
skin  of  the  face  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  lips, 
and,  in  some  castas,  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  also,  but  pressure  seme  n  DBta 
interfered  with.  The  ofcurrcnce  of  such  anesthesia,  associated  with  pun, 
indicates  an  organic  lesion,  usually  of  the  ganglion,  as  <lis(inKuished  fmu  ■ 
functional  neuralgia  (p,  1018).     Such  symptoms  may  be  due  to  bulluir  tabff. 

The  secretions  are  often  increased,  though  at  first  they  are  lessened,  hcncr 
the  anosmia,  due  to  dryness  of  the  nasal  mucosa.  Loss  of  sen.se  «f  tjuir  ni>; 
also  occur.  Other  trophic  changes  are:  inflammation  nnH  iilcerstioo  lif 
the  gums,  looseness  of  the  teeth,  and  inflammation  of  the  eye.  iSanal 
opacities,  ulceration,  sometimes  perforation,  and  finally  complete  dcstmrtioa 
of  the  eye — ^neuroparalytic  ophthalmia — are  noted.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  occur  when  the  gasserian  ganglion  is  involved.  Painful  and  tntractaUt 
herpes  may  develop.  Hemifacial  atrophy  may  result  from  (iiaense  nf  tbe 
fifth  nerve  (Mendel). 

Motor  PoiMoa.^ Paralysis. — Partial  or  complete  inhibition  of  the  move 
ment  of  the  muscles  in  the  region  supplied — i.  e.,  those  of  tho  jsw,  the  na»- 
seter,  temporal,  pterygoid,  mylohyoid,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  ilic  dignrtric 
The  degree  of  palsy  can  l>e  ascertained  by  placing  a  finger  on  each  r^ii—Hir 
or  temporal  muscle  while  the  patient  alternately  opens  and  forcibly  cjnan  (jt 
mouth.  In  external  pterygoid  paralysis  movement  toward  the  sound  I 
is  impossible,  and  on  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  it  deviates  toward  tlip  a 
side.    Ultimately  wasting  of  the  muscles  takes  place. 

Spaam  (the  so-called  "masticatory  spasm"  of  Romberg)  may 
or  clonic.  In  tonic  spasm — trismus  or  lockjaw— the  jaw  is  firmly  set  tuuf  tir 
muscles  are  hard,  rigid,  and  sometimes  painful.  This  occurs  in  tetanus.  IB 
certain  cases  of  tetany  and  hysteria,  in  cariea  of  the  teeth,  <^iocasion]illy  afttr 
exposure,  and  in  irritative  centric  or  peripheral  lesions.  Clonic  spasm  U  i 
or  less  continuous  or  intermittent.  The  former  consiat^i  of  short,  t 
vertical,  or  (rarely)  lateral  movements  (c.  g.,  gnashing  of  the  teeth),  i 
associated  with  some  other  condition,  as  paralysis  agitans,  general  i 
sions,  and  the  like,  or  it  may  exist  alone,  especially  in  women  kitr  >■  I 
The  internutteiit  form  is  rare  and  occasionally  occurs  in  chorea. 
tions  arc  single,  forcible,  and  are  separated  by  some  little  time.  The  i 
and  cheeks  may  be  bitten  in  the  attack.      (See  Tic,  p.  1144.) 

QUBtatory  Poition. — Symploma  referable  to  this  portion  are  not  i 
present  in  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Many  neurologLits  do  not  beiiir 
gustatory  sensations  are  transmitted  by  it,  the  glossopharyngeal  (p. 
being  believed  by  them  to  be  the  nerve  of  taste.  If  the  fifth  does  taki-  p 
in  this  function,  it  does  it  for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  tht^  Uingiir.  Thm 
may  be  a  loss  of  taste  without  sensory  disturbance,  or  pi'rc  rrr»d,  or  both  tiu(y 
exist  contemporaneously.  Lesions  of  the  nerve-root  or  niiddle-irar  ili»MK 
may  cause  it,  but  pontine  lesions,  an  a  rule,  do  not.  It  occurs  in  paralv-sD  d 
the  seventh  nerve  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  facial  canal,  due  to  in\'olveQ)eni  of  thr 
chorda  tympani.  A  perverted  sense  of  taste — parageusia — may  br  |wwoil 
in  hysteria  and  insanity.  Increased  sensitiveness — kyprrgni^ia— and  subJKt- 
ive  sensations  of  taste  may  result  from  irritative  lesions,  and  the  blier  nB; 
precede  an  attack  of  epilepsy  (as  an  aura). 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  as  a  rule.  Anesthesia  tn  the  area  np> 
plied  by  the  nerve,  with  pain,  is  in  favor  of  organic  disease,  the  natnte  rf 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  accompan,ving  ss'mptoms.  ^Msni  bomj 
be  simulated  in  cases  of  rheumatism  or  rheumatoid  arthritis  invxilnnj  t 
temporomaxillary  articulation. 
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Treatment. — ^The  underlying  cause  should  be  attacked  when  possible. 
Salvarsan,  mercury,  and  the  iodids  should  be  administered  in  specific  cases  and 
the  salicylates  in  those  due  to  exposure.  Analgesics,  and  even  opiates,  may  be 
necessary.  Sometimes  vigorous  counterirritation  is  of  value.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  general  system. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SEVEFnTH  OR  FACIAL  NERVE 

The  nucleus  of  this  nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  in  relation 
with  those  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  nerves.  Like  the  spinal  nerves,  it 
has  an  upper  and  a  lower  neuron  or  motor  segment,  the  former  extending  from 
the  cortical  center  in  the  lower  Rolandic  region  to  the  nucleus,  while  the  latter 
runs  from  the  nucleus  to  the  periphery.  Lesions  may  involve  any  part  of  the 
tract,  producing  either  spasm  or  paralysis. 

Spasm. — ^This  may  be  either  general  or  partial,  affecting  only  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  (blepharospasm).  It  is  sometimes  called  tic  facialis  or  mimic 
spasm  (p.  1144). 

Etiology. — ^The  commonest  causes  are  peripheral  irritations,  and  i>ar- 
ticularly  those  that  involve  the  trigeminus,  as  carious  teeth,  conjunctivitis, 
or  some  nasal  irritation.  Less  frequently  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  intestinal  parasites  or  uterine  disease,  may  be  the  exciting  cause. 
Finally,  there  may  be  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  motor  tract  supplying  the  face, 
cither  in  the  cortex  (meningeal  tumor,  exostoses,  or  focal  softening),  when  it 
becomes  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  jacksonian  convulsion;  in  the  facial 
nucleus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons;  along  the  course  of  the  facial  nerve  (aneu- 
rysm or  atheroma  of  the  vertebral  artery,  tumor  in  the  cerebellopontile  angle) ; 
and  as  a  sequel  of  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  nerve  (BelFs  palsy).  Morbid 
changes  in  the  nerve  itself  or  in  the  muscles  have  not  been  observed. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  include,  first,  the  spasm:  this  is  usually  a 
sudden  clonic  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  with  closure  of 
the  eyelids  and  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Rarely  there  are  asso- 
ciated movements  of  the  palate  and  eyeballs.  The  spasms  may  be  single  or 
they  may  occur  in  groups  frequently  repeated,  or  recur  constantly  at  more  or 
less  irregular  intervals.  Less  frequently  the  contraction  may  be  tonic  in  char- 
acter, lasting  several  seconds  or  even  minutes.  These  forms  are  frequently 
associated  with  clonic  spasms.  Ordinarily  the  spasm  is  painless.  Some- 
times there  is  also  tinnitus  aurium.  Occasionally  edema  of  the  face,  especially 
in  the  orbital  region,  occurs.  The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  may 
be  fatigue  or  excitement,  or  it  may  occur  as  an  associated  movement,  as  in  a 
case  that  I  observed,  in  which  spasm  always  accompanied  the  beginning  of 
speaking. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  tic  (p.  1145).  It  may  be  occasionally 
confounded  with  chorea,  especially  when  the  latter  is  chiefly  localised  in  the 
face,  or  with  athetosis  due  to  infantile  brain  lesions.  In  the  former  the  move- 
ments are  not  so  quick  nor  confined  exclusively  to  the  anatomic  dbtribution  of 
a  certain  nerve;  in  the  latter  hemiplegia  will  usually  coexist  (p.  1101).  In 
fact,  athetosis  is  a  spasm.  Recognition  of  the  cause  is  often  very  diflScult,  and 
a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  body  should  be  made  for  any  possible  source 
of  irritation. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable  for  cure,  since  only  in  cases  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  with  a  distinct  source  of  peripheral  irritatioo,  is  p^- 
manent  recovery  likely. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  any  somee  of  irritatioD  and 
the  application  of  electricity,  particularly  the  mild  galvanic  currents,  with  the 


^^H  anode  over  lli<^  nerve.     Patridc'  has  injeciH)  alcohol  into  the  rrj^ioii  ol  ife 

^^^1  Der\'e  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen  with  success.     The  use  of  antupa.-iiiiiajia, 

^^H  &s  conium,  gelsemium,  morphin,  and  the  bromids,  may  give   tempoTwj,  bui 

^^^^  rarely  permanent,  relief. 

^^^1  Paraly Bis.— Depending  on  the  seat   of  the  lesion,  we   bAve — (a)  supn- 
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8c PKA NUCLEAR    PaRALTBIB  NdCLEAK   AND    lNPRAIftrC1.XAK   PlBALT^ 

The  upper  part  of  the  (are  is  not  af-     All  part*  ot  the  faw  invol%'n].  iadaJa| 
fecuij,  the  muscles  of  the  ansle  of  the  the  cirbicukmB  and  frootalifL     NndM 


mouth  being  chiefly  concerned.  palsies  are  sometitDM  incofoplM*. 

Voluntary  movementa  are  more  impaired  Voluntary    aud     emotional     momici 

than  the  emotional.  equally  aHect«i. 

All  reflex  movement*  are  normal.  All  reflex  movement«  w*  lost. 

Electric    reEU;tii)n    ia    normal,    or    only  Reactions  of  dcgcneratioD  are  pvnau. 

slightly  impaired  to  both  galvanic  and 

faradic  currents. 


(a)  SupTaiiurlear  paralysis  is  generally  associated  with  hemiplegia,  li« 
palsy  of  face  and  limbs  being  on  the  same  side — i.  e.,  opposite  Hiv  le^oo,  wfaiit 
may  consist  of  a  hemorrhage,  tumor,  abscess,  softening,  ft  may  he  the  naJn 
of  injury,  and  may  Ih-  »itualed  in  the  cortex,  corona  radiata,  or  th«t  inttnil 
capsule.  IMien  the  cortical  face  center  is  alone  involved,  the  limbs  ocapc 
{jiumoplrgia  fadulis).     This  form  is  rare. 

(6)  Nuclear  jHirnlymn  is  diie  to  hemorrhage,  tumor,  or  softrning  al  tk 
site  of  the  nucleus  in  the  pons,  in  which  ease  paralysis  of  the  arm  luul  let  of 
the  opposite  side  frequently  coexists.  It  may  also  result  from  an  attadi  of 
diphtheria,  and  very  rarely  occurs  in  cases  of  anteropoliomyelitis  (polio- 
encephalitis).  It  most  commonly  occurs  in  connection  with  the  invoK-ntwnt 
of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves  and  the  nucleus  of  the  twvlfth 
in  the  disease  known  as  glossolabiolaryngeal  paralysis  or  chronic  bulbar  poi'v 
As  already  noted,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  infranuclear  paral>?ii, 
but  the  aifcction  Is  usually  bilateral  (supra). 

(c)  Infranuclear  paraiysU  is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  \mm 
of  the  brain  by  tumors,  meningitis,  aneurysm,  or  hemorrhage.  In  the  faod 
canal  the  nerve  may  be  damaged  by  bone  disease  or  some  form  of  otitis.  Tha 
is  the  seat,  too,  of  the  so-called  "rheumatic  neuritis,"  the  result  of  exposure  or 
infection  (Bell's  palsy). 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  or  injury  to  the  nerve  as  it  emerges  from 
the  stylomastoid  foramen  may  result  in  facial  palsy.  Diplegia  facialii  is  rait, 
but  may  be  caused  by  a  single  lesion  in  the  pons,  where  the  facial  paths  acm, 
or  by  two  lesions,  one  on  either  side.  The  causes  enumerated  aJx>ve,  wiiM 
bilateral,  beget  double  facial  paralysis. 

I^esions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  may  result  in  crc>s.sed  hemiplrcti, 
the  fibers  being  involved  in  their  course  between  the  nucleus  and  the  point  rf 
emergence  of  the  ne^^■e,  the  side  of  tlie  pons.  Tlie  face  will  be  paralt-i«j  <■ 
the  same  si<le  as  the  lesion,  since  this  latter  is  below  the  decussation  of  the 
facial  tracts,  and  involves  the  outgoing  nerve,  together  with  opposite  heml|]l^ 
gia  (Fig.  70).  In  alternate  or  crossed  hemiplegia  the  facial  palsy  is  of  the  inln- 
nuclear  type,  while  in  ordinary  hemiplegia  the  supranuclear  tv-pe  is  met  with. 
Certain  symptoms  of  nerve  irritation  may  precede  the  actual  palsy  or  may  b« 
concomitant,  such  as  slight  pain  and  tenderness,  some  swelUog  in  bwt  of  Al 
ear,  muscular  twitching,  and  occasionally  vertigo. 

'  Jovr.  Ntrv.  and  Mait.  Du.^  Januaiy,  1SO0. 
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Symptoms, — ^The  affected  side  is  immobile  and  expressionless,  and  the  nor- 
mal lines  are  diminished  or  abolished.  This  is  seen  most  markedly  in  those 
above  middle  life.  The  eye  cannot  be  closed,  owing  to  weakness  of  die  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum,  and,  as  the  tears  are  not  directed  into  their  proper  channel, 
the  eye  waters.  Voluntary  and  emotional  movements  are  lost.  Whistling 
and  smoking  are  performed  with  difficulty,  if  at  all ;  if  the  cheeks  are  puffed  out, 
air  escapes  upon  the  paralyzed  side;  food  collects  between  the  teeth  and  cheek, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  buccinator;  in  drinking  the  patient  inclines  the  head 
to  the  sound  side  to  prevent  escape  of  the  liquid  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 
The  dilator  naris  is  paralyzed;  hence  sniffing  is  interfered  with,  and  the  sense 
of  smell  is  diminished  on  that  side. 

When  the  tongue  is  protruded  it  seems  to  be  drawn  toward  the  palsied 
side.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  the  effect  being  due  to  contraction  of  the 
unopposed  muscles  on  the  sound  side  of  the  face.  All  reflex  movements  are 
lost.  The  palate  is  not  affected  and  sensation  is  not  impaired.  When  the 
nerve  b  involved  between  the  inhmiescentia  gangliformia  and  the  origin  of  the 
chorda  tympani — i.  e.,  within  the  facial  canal — taste  is  lost  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tongue,  and  there  is  some  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  saliva.  When 
other  parts  of  the  nerve  are  diseased,  taste  b  not  interfered  with.  Hearing 
may  be  increased,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  stapedius,  with  consequent  unop- 
posed action  of  the  tensor  tympani.  When  due  to  middle-ear  disease  and  in 
disease  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  involving  both  facial  and  auditory  nerves, 
hearing  is  lessened.  In  the  latter,  however,  bone  conduction  will  be  either 
diminished  or  lost.  Some  degree  of  wasting  takes  place  in  the  affected  muscles, 
and  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  electric  changes  quickly  follow  the 
palsy.  If  the  intumescentia  gangliformis  is  involved,  we  may  have  herpes 
of  the  auricle  and  neuralgic  pains  in  the  ear  in  addition  to  paralysis,  lliis 
may  also  occur  without  paralysis. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  months  or  a 
year,  and  in  rare  cases  it  is  permanent.  The  onset  is  usually  acute,  and  the 
acme  of  the  attack  may  be  reached  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  couple  of  days. 

Diagrums. — ^From  the  table  previously  given  it  will  be  easy  to  differentiate 
supranuclear  from  infranuclear  palsy.  When  contractures  have  taken  place, 
owing  to  the  furrows  thus  produced  the  affected  side  may  be  taken  for  the 
sound  side,  but  on  getting  the  patient  to  whistle  the  true  state  of  affairs  will 
manifest  itself. 

Proffnosis, — In  the  rheumatic  cases  and  those  due  to  middle-ear  disease 
recovery  usually  occurs  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  Permanent  con- 
tractures and  deformity  sometimes  associated  with  clonic  spasm  may  result. 

Treatment, — Search  for  the  cause.  If  ear  disease  is  present,  make  pro- 
vision for  free  drainage;  if  syphilis,  give  salvarsan,  with  iodid  of  potash,  and 
mercury.  In  cases  due  to  cold,  the  so-called  rheumatic  palsies,  counterirri- 
tation  is  especially  called  for,  and  cantharidal  collodion,  fly-blisters,  or  the 
actual  cautery  behind  the  ear  or  over  the  occiput  are  very  useful.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened,  and  diaphoretics  or  hot  baths,  alkaline  diuretics,  and 
salicylates  administered ;  in  the  inflammatory  stage  small  doses  of  mercury  are 
of  value,  and  later  mercuric  iodid  or  general  tonics.  After  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided  (in  about  ten  days),  galvanism  should  be  employed  to  stimulate 
the  nerves  and  to  help  in  maintaining  the  tone  of  the  muscles.  When  con- 
tractures threaten  in  the  late  cases  the  use  of  electricity  should  be  dispensed 
with.  When  the  ]>aralysis  has  become  permanent,  benefit  can  sometimes  be 
rendered  by  transplanting  parts  of  either  the  hypoglossal  or  spinal  accessory 
motor  nerves  into  the  trunk  of  the  facial  peripheral  to  the  lesion. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  AUDTTORT  NERVE 

The  eighth  nerve  has  its  deep  origin  in  the  medulla.    It  consists  of  twi. 
parts:  the  cochlear,  which  has  to  do  with  hearing,  and  the  vestibular,  vhicb  b^ 
to  do  with  maintaining  of  our  relation  to  space,  or,  in  other  words,  our  equi- 
librium.   The  auditory  fibers  decussate  in  the  region  of  the  nuclei,  passing  m 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  opposite  hemisplhT*- 
The  cortical  center  is  in  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  (first  and  second  cousi*- 
lutions.  Fig.  67).     It  is  also  connected  with  the  medial  geniculate  body  -d^i 
posterior  corpora  quadrigemina;  the  vestibular  branch,  in  addition,  is  conntrt'^l 
with  the  cerebellum.     Destruction  of  the  cortical  center  of  the  left  side  resiiJr- 
in  word-deafness  (p.  1002).    Rarely  the  auditory  tract  may  be  invoh-ed  betwfvt 
the  cortex  and  the  nucleus.     The  nerve  may  be  implicated  at  the  base  of  L^^ 
brain  by  tumors  of  the  cerebellopontile  angle,  aneurysms,  hemorrhage,  roenii  • 
gitis,  and  traumatism.    Erb  has  described  a  primary  nerve  degeneration  >n 
tabes  dorsalis.     Disease  may  attack  the  labyrinth,  either  primarily  or  srtT>cJ- 
arily  to  middle-ear  disease,  which,  if  confined  to  the  cochlear  division,  cau^ 
deafness,  and,  if  to  the  vestibular  branch  in  the  semicircular  canals,  veni. » 
(infra).    If  both  branches  are  involved,  deafness  and  vertigo  coexist.    Dmo- 
quinin,  apiol,  salicylates — may  cause  deafness  similar  to  the  labjiinthiDe  va- 
riety.   In  anemia  and  in  other  conditions  in  which  the  general  health  u>  lithi, 
par,  also  in  hysteria,  hearing  may  be  affected.    The  lesions  give  rise  either  ^^ 
an  increased  or  diminished  sense  of  hearing. 

(o)  Hyperacusis,  in  which  certain  or  all  sounds  are  intensified.  Paraly-'- 
of  the  stapedius  muscle  causes  low  notes  to  be  heard  with  great  inteibi^ 
Auditory  h3^resthesia  may  also  occur  in  hysteria  or  during  the  course  «^ 
cerebral  or  general  disease. 

(6)  Dysacusis — difficult  hearing — may  be  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  or  i^ 
may  exist  as  a  "nervous  deafness,"  the  result  of  labyrinthine  or  nerve  dLse*-*'. 
These  may  be  differentiated  by  means  of  the  tuning-fork.  Normally,  air- 
conduction  is  better  than  bone-conduction,  and  if  in  a  deaf  person  a  tuniru:- 
fork  can  be  heard  vibrating  longer  when  held  against  the  skull  vault  or  xm- 
poral  bone  than  in  front  of  the  ear,  there  is  some  impairment  of  conduction  'z 
the  meatus  or  middle  ear.  WTien  the  patient  is  deaf,  and  yet  the  normal  rrlj- 
tion  is  maintained  between  air-  and  bone-conduction,  the  labyrinth  or  thenerc 
is  at  fault. 

(c)  Tinnitus  aurium — irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve — a  condition  c 
which  subjective  sounds  occur,  such  as  whirring,  buzzing,  ticking,  or  ringing  i^ 
character.  In  certain  subjects  they  are  worse  at  night  than  during  the  day,  atii 
at  times  they  are  paroxysmal;  as  a  rule,  in  any  case  they  are  intensified  vbn: 
the  general  system  is  below  par. 

Tinnitus  may  be  caused  by  anemic  or  depraved  nutritional  states,  Kisi 
blood-pressure,  intracranial  aneurysm,  pressure  on  the  cervical  gjTnpathrtn^ 
by  enlarged  glands,  tumors,  or  aneurysm,  impacted  cerumen,  otius  meniw. 
labyrinthine  disturbance,  blows  upon  the  head,  excessive  auditory  stimuUtion. 
loud  noises,  or  it  may  occur  during  an  attack  of  migraine  or  as  an  epileptic  aura 
In  a  neurasthenic  individual  the  subjective  noise,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  «iil 
be  accentuated.  The  more  complex  and  elaborate  the  sound,  the  greater  tht 
probability  of  its  being  of  central  origin. 

Treatment. — Careful  search  must  be  made  for  the  cause  of  any  of  tht^ 
morbid  conditions  just  described,  and,  when  practicable,  they  should  he  ff* 
moved.  The  system  should  be  brought  into  as  good  a  condition  as  ^f^^ 
In  hyperesthesia  bromids  occasionally  avail.  In  dysacusis  little  can  he  lit* 
when  the  cause  is  labyrinthine.  The  same  is  true  when  the  nerve  or  its  ortitt-n 
are  involved.    For  tinnitus,  counterirritation  and  electricity  may  be  triw 
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externally  y  and  iodids  internally,  but  with  little  hope  of  relief;  in  addition,  seda- 
tives, as  the  bromids,  are  generally  called  for,  and  even  morphin  may  be  neces- 
sary in  paroxysmal  attacks.  Occasionally  a  single  large  dose  of  pilocarpin 
(gr.  T^)  may  give  relief  for  some  time.    Operation  has  been  resorted  to  (p.  1043). 

(d)  Vertigo  or  dizziness,  is  due  to  disease  or  disturbance  of  either  the  internal 
ear  or  its  intracranial  pathways.  According  to  Jones  and  Fisher^  these  are  as 
follows:  The  fibers  from  the  horizontal  semicircular  canals  pass  through  the 
eighth  nerve,  enter  the  brain  stem  at  the  junction  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  and 
run  to  Deiter's  nucleus.  There  they  divide  into  two  pathways,  one  of  which 
passes  through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  in  the  pons  to  the  nuclei 
of  the  eye  muscles.  It  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  nystagmus  and  is 
known  at  the  vestibulo-ocular  tract  (p.  1032).  The  other,  known  as  the  ves- 
tibulocerebellocerebral  tract,  is  responsible  for  vertigo.  Its  course  is  ^rom 
Deiter's  nuscleus,  through  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  to  the  cerebellum 
(three  vestibular  cerebellar  nuclei).  From  here  it  passes  upward  through  the 
superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  cms,  and  thence  to  die  cerebral  cortex  of  both 
sides,  but  principally  the  opposite;  The  cortical  center  is  believed  by  Mills 
to  be  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  second  temporal  convolution.  This  center 
is  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  cortex,  especially  the  frontal  lobe. 

From  the  vertical  semicircular  canal  the  fibers,  after  passing  through  the 
eighth  nerve,  ascend  in  the  pons  to  a  point  above  its  middle,  where,  at  an  unde- 
termined cell  nest,  they  divide  into  two  pathways,  one  of  which  becomes  part 
of  the  vestibulo-ocular  tract  and  the  other  (vestibulocerebellocerebral  tract) 
passes  through  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles  to  the  cerebellar  nuclei  above 
mentioned  of  the  same  side.  From  here  their  course  is  similar  to  those  from 
the  horizontal  canal. 

Disturbances  of  this  apparatus  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  either 
functional  or  organic. 

1 .  Visual  defects y  as  loss  of  muscle  balance  or  eye-strain. 

2.  Disease  of  either  the  middle  or  internal  ear  (p.  1042). 

3.  Organic  disease  of  the  brain,  especially  if  any  part  of  the  tracts  above 
mentioned  is  involved. 

4.  Toxemia,  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  quinin,  salicylic  acid,  auto-intoxication 
from  constipation,  etc. 

5.  Derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  as  in  anemia,  cardiac  weakness, 
and  arteriosclerosis. 

6.  Neuroses,  as  neurasthenia  and  hysteria. 

7.  Obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages  and  sinuses, 

8.  Acute  vertigo  may  be  due  to  swinging,  sea-sickness,  rapid  rotation  of  the 
body,  looking  down  from  great  heights,  blows  on  the  head,  and  passing  an 
electric  current  through  it. 

9.  A  hereditary  form  has  been  described. 

Vertigo  may  be  subjective,  in  which  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  were  whirling 
about,  and  objective,  in  which  objects  seem  to  move  about  the  ]>atient. 

It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  nystagmus  (p.  1032),  mental  confusion, 
pallor,  and  nasuea  and  vomiting. 

To  determine  if  the  vertigo  dep>ends  upon  organic  disease  and  also  its  loca- 
tion the  turning,  caloric,  and  pointing  tests  of  B^rdny  are  used.  These  depend 
upon  the  facts  that  in  a  normal  person  either  whirling  the  patient  about  or 
.syringing  the  external  ear  with  water  of  certain  temperatures  causes  nystagmus 
and  vertigo.  If  the  lesion  is  a  distinctive  one  of  the  internal  ear  or  eighth  nerve 
both  of  these  phenomena  together  with  hearing  are  lessened  or  absent.  If  the 
vestibulo-ocular  tract  is  interfered  with  nystagmus  will  be  absent,  but  vertigo 

^  Pennsylvania  Med,  Jour,,  December,  1916,  pp.  174-178. 
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will  be  present.  If  nystagnius  is  present  and  vertigo  abseni  the  lesion  isinAe 
veatibulocerebellocerebral  tract.  Vertigo  in  these  tests  is  iiidicatn!  bv  tbt 
presence  or  absence  of  past  pointing.  This  depends  on  lie  fael  that  Donmllj' 
with  the  eyes  closed  one  can  loc&te  a  point  in  space  which  he  Itas  previmulj 
touched  or  seen  the  location  of.  If  vertigo  is  present  the  patient  (-snnnl  Iwsif 
this  point,  as  he  loses  his  relation  to  it,  and  he  points  to  one  aide  or  the  other 
of  it,  and  is  said  to  "past  point." 

The  researches  especially  of  Jones  and  Fisher  of  the  ITniversit^-  of  I'enmjV 
vania  have  enabled  them  by  these  testa  to  make  ^'ery  helpful  <]educiMii 
in  determining,  in  a  given  case  of  vertigo,  the  cause  and  loctttiun  of  the  Inkm. 
to  detail  which  there  is  not  space  here.  Certain  of  them  are  nienlioDed  undrr 
Tumors  of  the  Pons  and  Cerebellum. 

A  form  of  aural  vertigo  known  as  M^ni&re's  disease  demands  iptvitl 
mention. 

MgNltSE-S  DISEASE 

Definition. — An  aural  or  labyrinthine  vertigo— or iginully  described  l« 
M^ni^re  in  1861;  the  cardinal  symptoms  are  vertigo,  deafness,  noises  in  ibi- 
ear,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 

Pathology. — There  may  be  an  inflammation  or  atrophy  of  the  atr^r- 
endings.  There  are  also  changes  in  the  labyrinthine  membrane  from  •iiy 
cause  or  from  hemorrhage. 

Etiology.— M^nifere's  disease  is  most  common  after  thirty,  and  U  nmis 
met  with  before  that  age.  It  is  twice  as  common  in  men  an  in  women.  Tkr 
precise  lesion  is  labyrinthine,  and  is  the  result  of  exposure,  goui,  sjphili'. 
senile  change,  congestion,  and,  more  rarely,  hemorrhage.  Any  cerebral  iD»- 
turbance  or  gastric  or  other  irritation  is  apt  to  induce  an  attack. 

Symptoms. — Vertigo  is  present,  and  varies  from  an  extremely  nligtit 
transient  attack,  and  one  that  is  entirely  subjective,  to  one  of  almost  expliwve 
violence.  The  patient  may  have  a  sensation  of  havHng  l>cen  struck,  and  tha  J] 
of  falling  heavily  to  the  ground.  Tlie  slight  form  may  Ik'  continuous  wttk 
more  or  less  frequent  severe  attacks,  or  a  complete  intermission  of  days,  ired^ 
or  months  may  transpire.  The  attacks  may  arise  without  apparent  cause, 
or  as  a  result  of  a  blow  or  even  a  sudden  movement,  and  occur  during  both 
working  and  sleeping  hours.  The  giddiness,  when  severe,  causes  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and,  if  prolonged,  bile  is  vomited  as  in  ordinary  bilious  attacks. 
When  the  attack  is  very  acute  momentary  unconsciousness  super\-enes.  Nj^ 
tagmus  and  diplopia  may  occur  during  an  attack.  Tinnitus  and  deafness 
usually  exist  together,  the  former  may  be  either  mild  or  very  severe.  It  is 
usually  constant,  and  possibly  worse  during  an  attack;  it  may  be  entirely  absent 
between  the  attacks.  The  latter  (nervous  deafness)  is  constant  and  of  vaiyiag 
severity  in  different  individuals. 

Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  vertigo  and  tinnitus  in  a  person  widi 
more  or  less  nervous  deafness,  with  or  without  gastric  symptoms,  estahlishts 
the  diagnosis.  The  tinnitus  and  the  character  of  the  deafness  usually  suffice 
to  distinguish  this  from  other  forms  of  vertigo.  Vertigo  and  deafness  maj 
also  be  caused  by  middle-ear  disease,  but  in  such  a  case  examination  (p.  10401 
will  show  that  the  deafness  is  not  of  nerve  origin.  Similar  symptoms  may 
also  I>e  caused  either  by  a  growth  or  patch  of  meningitis  situated  in  the  cerr- 
Iwllopontine  angle.  In  such  a  case  other  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  or  meningiti.« 
will  be  present,  and  the  .seventh  nerve  is  also  usually  affected.  In  r^MleTwy 
with  auditory  aurte  the  period  of  unconsciousness  b  generally  much  kmfier, 
and  on  regaining  consciousness  the  patient  is  dull  and  drowsy  for  some  time. 
It  is  possible  also,  as  a  rule,  to  elicit  a  history  of  convulsions. 
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Prognosis. — In  some  cases  the  condition  grows  progressively  worse  until 
deafness  supervenes,  when  it  ceases.  Often,  however,  arrest  or  improvement, 
or  even  complete  recovery,  may  be  secured.  In  heart  disease  the  shock  may 
prove  fatal,  and  in  the  very  acute  but,  fortunately,  rare  cases  the  prognosis  is 
always  bad. 

Treatment. — Counterirritation  over  the  mastoid  process  and  the  internal 
use  of  bromids  to  lessen  the  morbid  sensibility  will  prove  valuable.  The 
emunctories  must  be  gotten  in  good  condition,  and  any  underlying  disease,  as 
arteriosclerosis,  syphilis,  or  gout,  must  be  treated.  Charcot  suggested  the  use 
of  drugs  that  produce  tinnitus — quinin,  for  instance.  The  cases  were  worse 
at  the  time,  but  some  of  them  seemed  to  improve  subsequently.  Gowers  em- 
ploys sodium  salicylate  in  5-gr.  (0.324)  doses,  thrice  daily,  believing  that  more 
good  arises  when  such  drugs  are  given  in  moderation.  Small  doses  of  pilo- 
carpin  sometimes  do  good.  Nitroglycerin  and  the  nitrites  are  sometimes  of 
value  in  cases  associated  with  arteriosclerosis.  Division  of  the  auditory  nerve 
has  cured  some  cases.* 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL  NERVE 

The  ninth  cranial  nerve  has  its  origin  in  the  p>osterior  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  in  close  relation  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Our 
knowledge  as  to  its  function  is  not  exact,  both  because  it  is  seldom  if  ever 
involved  alone,  and  also,  on  account  of  its  many  connections  (with  the  trigem- 
inus, the  facial,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves),  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  terminal  fibers  involved  represent  the  functions  of  its  roots 
or  of  one  of  its  connections  (Gowers). 

Its  fibers  are  distributed  to  the  tonsils,  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  pal- 
ate, the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  tympanitic  cavity.  It  supplies 
both  motor  and  sensory  fibers,  it  is  also  the  nerve  of  taste,  certainly  for  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  and  possibly,  by  means  of  connections  with  the 
fifth  nerve,  for  the  anterior  as  well.  This  nerve  is  involved  in  the  nuclear 
degenerations  that  are  spoken  of  as  bulbar  ]>alsies.  It  may  also  be  affected 
by  meningitis  or  new  growths. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PNEUMOGASTRIC  NERVE 

As  already  stated,  the  origin  of  the  tenth  cranial  nerve  is  in  intimate  rela- 
tion with  that  of  the  ninth.  It  is  also  continuous  below  with  that  of  the 
eleventh,  and  all  three  are  associated  with  the  center  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
The  nerve  proper  arises  from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  and  runs  on  either  side 
of  the  neck  in  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  lying  behind  that  vessel.  It 
enters  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side,  and  be- 
tween the  subclavian  and  the  carotid  on  the  left;  then  it  courses  beside  the 
esophagus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  esophagus, 
and  stomach,  and  sends  fibers  to  the  intestines  and  spleen. 

The  esophageal  fibers  are  both  motor  and  sensory,  gastric  fibers  being  chiefly 
sensory.  The  vagus  is  in  part  the  motor  nerve  of  the  intestines.  It  also  con- 
tains both  accelerator  and  inhibitory  fibers  for  the  respiratory  center,  is  the 
cardiac  inhibitory  nerve  and  a  vasodilator,  and  is  said  to  contain  trophic  fibers 
for  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Etiology. — The  nerve  may  be  involve<l  at  its  nucleus  either  by  hemor- 
rhage or  softening.  The  nuclei  of  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  nerves, 
and  frequently  the  seventh  are  simultaneously  attacked,  either  wholly  or  in 

>  Ballance,  The  Lancel,  1908,  vol.  ii. 
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part.  Kiving  rise  to  a  group  of  symptoms  known  bm  bulbar  paUy.  TTw  temh 
nerve  at  its  superficial  origin  may  be  compressed  by  neopla-HiiiH,  tmrur^Mu, 
and  the  products  of  meningitia;  in  its  course  down  the  neck  it  may  sidf« 
preasurt;,  or  may  either  be  tied  in  ligating  the  carotid  arter_v  or  cui  in  the 
removiU  of  a  tumor  or  enlarged  glands.  Very  rarely  it  miiy  Ix-  injiirrH  hj  ■»- 
cised  or  punctured  wounds,  or  be  the  seat  of  neuritis  due  to  exposure  or  to  wanr 
toxemia.  The  morbid  conditions  of  the  pneumogastric  itre  W-sl  ittudinl  bj' 
considering  the  branches  of  distribution  separately. 

(a)  Pharyngeal  Branches. — The  muades  and  mucous  membrane  of  ^ 
pharynx  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  pneumogostric  and  glosrWipharj-nBol 
nerves,  constituting  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The  pharynx  may  be  the  »r«i  of 
spasm  of  paralysis:  this  is  purelj'  a  "functional"  condition,  and  UHually  ixmn 
in  hysteric  [gliAua  kyslericus)  or  in  nervous  individuals. 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  causes  difficulty  in  swallowing,  so  that  food  re- 
mains in  the  mouth  instead  of  being  passed  into  the  esophagus.  Partkltt 
often  enter  the  larj-nx  and  give  rise  to  paroxysms  of  coughing,  nnd  at  ttmn 
cause  choking.  When  the  soft  palate  is  also  paralysed,  llie  food  is  rcgurgiutnl 
into  the  nose.  The  lesion  is  generally  nucleur.  The  root  at  tlic  nerve  inav  be 
involved  as  it  leaves  the  side  of  the  medulla  by  meningitis  or  by  pressure  trm 
a  neoplasm  or  an  aneiiry.ini.  It  may  also  l>e  caused  by  a  toxic  neuritis,  »  la 
diphtheria. 

(b)  LarytiReal  Branchea.^The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  fumiahes  Meat^- 
fibers  to  the  niucxjus  membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  c^»rds,  and  supfiHa 
also  the  cricothyroid  and  epiglottidean  muscles.     The  inferior  or  recuimil 
laryngeal  nerve,  which  takes  its  origin  in  the  superior  thoracic  n^on,  irinA 
around  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta  on  the  left  side  and  around  the  sul)cla\'ian  tnrt} 
on  the  right,  reaching  the  larynx  by  running  up  between  the  truchra  tai 
esophagus.     It  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  larynx  below  the  vocal  ronis 
also  of  the  entire  trachea,  and  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  tlie  larynx  "^"^    ' 
those  named  above.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  motor  fibers  of  the  Ui>nt^ 
come  from   the    glosaopliaryngcal    nucleiis,  the    pneumogaatric   fiWrs   IkhC   | 
sensory. 

Spaain  of  the  larynx  is  due  to  overaction  of  the  glottis-closers  (thr  ad- 
ductors), though  some  cases  deacrilied  in  this  category  are  probably  instamn 
of  abductor  paralysis.  The  condition  is  rather  rare  in  adults,  but  quite  ciii»- 
mon  in  children  (laryngismus  stridulus),  and  particularly  in  rachitic  suhjms, 
An  attack  may  also  lie  induced  in  those  predisposes!  hy  any  form  of  nrfW 
irritation  or  catarrhal  condition  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It  may  be  part  flf 
a  general  neurosis;  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  talies  dorsalis  {laryngral  miir); 
and  Liveing  reports  that  he  has  seen  it  take  the  place  of  an  attack  of  migrainr. 
SpOJilic  aphonia  consists  of  a  spasm  induced  whenever  an  attempt  to  speak  ii 
made.  Larj'ngeal  spasms  bccur  moat  frequently  at  night.  Dyspnea  is  thr 
most  striking  symptom,  and  is  so  intense  in  some  cases  that  suffocation  seMU 
imminent.  The  patient  may  be  cyanotic.  Soon  the  retained  carbonic  and 
ga.s  causes  relaxation,  but,  as  the  cords  open  slowly,  the  inspiration  i*  t- 
companied  by  a  crowing  sound,  and  the  expiratory  sound  is  harsher  thas 
normal. 

Panily.tin  oj  the  larynx  may  lie  the  result  of  a  nuclear  degeneration  (glonD- 
pharyjigeal),  as  in  chronic  bulbar  paralysis;  this  form  may  occur  in  disseniioalMl 
sclerosis,  tal>es  dorsalis.  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  in  certain  to.xrmtKL 
The  paralysis  is  gcncrullv-  liilateral;  nirely  it  is  unilateral. 

A  cerebral  lesion  in  (In-  liir\Tip-til  curiieal  (■■■nlcr  may  cause  pM-iidotxilIa.' 
paralysis.  Since  the  two  centers  are  compensatory,  the  lesion  must  be  bilamai 
Tliis  may  also  be  caused  by  capsular  lesions  (p.  9d7). 
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The  nerve  may  be  involved  at  its  root  or  in  any  part  of  the  trunk,  and  such 
lesions  are  usually  imilateral.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  especially  the 
left,  is  more  apt  to  be  diseased  than  the  superior,  on  account  of  its  position. 
Thus,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  an  aneurysm  than 
the  subclavian;  enlarged  thoracic  glands,  neoplasms,  and  an  enlarged  thyroid 
can  also  damage  these  nerves.  The  peripheral  filaments  may  be  attacked  as 
part  of  a  multiple  neuritis. 

In  certain  cases  the  muscles  become  weakened  without  being  paralyzed, 
this  p>ossibly  being  due  to  a  local  neuritis,  or  to  a  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  overuse  {clergymen* a  sore  throat),  or  as  the  result 
of  exposure. 

The  following  are  the  chief  forms  of  paralysis : 

(1)  Complete  Paralysis, — By  this  is  generally  understood  paralysis  of  all 
except  the  cricothyroid  and  epiglottidean  muscles,  though  occasionally  these 
may  also  be  involved.  Since  the  cords  are  paralyzed,  phonation  is  impossil)le. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  interference  with  respiration,  though  the  pressure  of  the 
in-going  air  may  bring  the  cords  nearer  together,  and  thus  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  inspiratory  harshness. 

As  the  cords  cannot  be  closed,  coughing  is  impossible,  as  the  air  escapes 
through  the  glottis,  and  no  expulsive  force  can  be  given  to  it.  When  the  paral- 
ysis is  unilateral  these  symptoms  will  of  necessity  be  modified,  and  some  degree 
of  phonation  may  be  possible.  The  most  common  cause  of  this  condition  is 
an  involvement  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerVe;  the  lesion  may,  however,  be 
nuclear  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-trunk. 

(2)  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors, — ^The  only  special  abductor  muscles  are  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoids.  When  they  are  involved  the  glottis  fails  to  open 
in  inspiration,  and  the  unopposed  adductors  bring  the  vocal  cords  together. 
They  are  still  more  closely  approximated  during  inspiration  by  the  column  of 
air,  and  hence  the  prolonged,  stridulous  inspiratory  sound.  Phonation  and 
expiration  are  practically  unchanged.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many  cases  sup- 
posed to  be  instances  of  hysteric  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  really  cases  of  ab- 
ductor paralysis. 

In  unilateral  ]>aralysis  the  normal  movements  of  the  unaffected  vocal 
cord  prevent  any  marked  degree  of  dyspnea  and  stridor:  phonation  is  usually 
hoarse  and  of  low  pitch.  In  cases  of  long  duration  the  symptoms  become  more 
marked  as  the  unopposed  adductors  undergo  secondary  contracture  and  still 
further  narrow  the  glottis. 

This  condition  may  be  due  either  to  central  disease  or  to  some  local  change. 
The  abductor  muscles  may  be  degenerated,  while  all  the  other  laryngeal  muscles 
are  healthy,  or  one  or  both  recurrent  nerves  may  be  affected.  These  nerves 
innervate  both  the  abductors  and  adductors,  and  it  is  not  clearly  understood 
why  the  abductors  alone  should  suffer  when  the  parent  nerve-trunk  b  involved. 
At  any  time  it  might  be  a  very  grave  condition,  for  should  any  swelling  of 
the  cords  supervene  nothing  but  a  prompt  laryngotomy  could  prevent 
suffocation. 

(3)  Adductor  Paralysis. — ^The  cords  move  normally  during  respiration,  and 
hence  there  is  no  stridor;  as  they  cannot  be  approximated,  however,  phonation 
is  impossible.  This  condition  is  met  with  in  hysteria,  producing  hysteric 
aphonia,  in  public  speakers  who  overtax  their  voices,  and  also  in  laryngitis. 

The  table  on  page  1046,  from  Gowers'  text-book  on  Diseases  of  ihv  Ner- 
Tous  System,  enables  one  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject. 
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Both  cords  moderately  ab-    Total  bn>(«nl  pabr- 
ducted  and  motionlcHB. 

Voic*       low-pitched       BXid     One   cord    moderately    ab-     Totnl  iinilolt-nil  p^»y. 
hoarse;    no   coueh;    stri-         ducted    and    molionlcns, 
dor  uJasent  or  alight  on         the  other  moving  freely, 
deep  breathing.  and  even  beyond  the  mid- 

dle line  in  pnonation. 
Voice  little  changed;  cough     Both   cords   near  U^ether,     Tol*l  abductor  fain 
normal;  inspiration  difii-        and,   during  inspiration, 
cult  and  long,  with  loud        not  spparaled,  but  even 
stridor.  drawn  nearer  together. 

SymptoinH        inconclusive;     One  cord  near  the  middle     L'nilnlfrnl  abduclM  pilqr. 
little  affection  of  voice  or         line,   not   moving  during 
iwugh.  inspiration;      the     other 

normal. 
Cords   normal    in   poditiim,     Adductor  poivy- 
and  moving  normally  in 
respiration.       but       not 
brought   together  on   An 
attempt  at  phonnl.ion. 

Sensory  disturbances  of  the  larj-nx  are  rare,  him!  especinlly  hj'prmtbim 
Anesthesia  may  be  Hue  to  hysteria,  or  to  bulbar  puraly.-ii<i,  or  to  dbeaar  rf  ib 
superior  laryngeal  nerve.     It  is  dangerous,  as  food  may  cntrr  the  windpipc- 

{(-)  Cardiac  Branches. — These  with  branches  from  the  sy-mpathetk  fan 
the  cardiac  plexus.  The  vagtia  contains  Ixjtli  iiccclerator  uatl  inhil>itor>  filwB^ 
but  the  latter  prwloininale;  therefore  irritation  of  the  nerve,  cither  crnirirv 
peripheral,  will  slow  the  heart's  action.  C'zermak  was  able  to  slow  thr  artiai 
of  his  heart  by  pressing  a  small  tumor  in  hi,^  neck  againsi  the  vapi^  itrm- 
When  the  function  of  the  nerve  is  lowered,  inhibition  is  removed  an<)  ihr  bout^ 
action  becomes  rapid.  This  may  be  brought  about  hy  a  (<ixt-ntir  iieuritii,lf^ 
pressure,  accidental  ligature,  or  by  incised  or  punctured  wound.H.  Vanw 
emotions  and  nervous  state.'^  may  bring  aliout  the  same  result. 

(d)  Pulmonary  Branches. — Both  accelerator  and  inhibitory  filxT^  na^ 
but  in  this  ca-se  the  accelerator  influence  predominates,  so  thai  irritatlM 
results  in  increased  respiratory  movements  or  even  in  bronchial  spa^m,  am 
the  bronchial  muscles  are  also  supplied  by  this  nerve.  It  is  this  neri^e  thstb 
supposeti  to  l>e  concerned  in  the  production  of  asthmatic  parosysms.  llMr- 
fore,  when  the  nerve  function  is  lowered  the  respirations  l)ecome  touch  sloav. 
The  nerve  is  supposed  to  contain  trophic  fil>ers  for  the  lungs. 

(f)  Esophageal,  ( / )  Oastric,  and  (g)  Intestinal  Branches.— Ilie  r«)ib- 
ageal  branches  are  rarely  damaged,  and  irritation  (spasm)  occurs  more  bt- 
qiiently  than  paralysis.  The  pneumogastric  gives  the  sensory,  and  !n  part  tbr 
motor,  nerve  supply  to  the  stomach,  and  irritation  gives  rise  to  inrre»nl 
contractions  with  some  pain. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  is  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  vagus  omt, 
and  vomiting  may  result  from  direct  or  reflex  irritation.  Paralysis  csia» 
some  diminution  of  the  gastric  contractions.  Normally,  the  vn^  acuckiaV 
intestinal  peristalsis. 

Treatment. — It  is  almost  always  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  thr 
alwve  conditions.  Syphilitic  lesions  are  probably  the  most  amenable,  and  in 
the  various  laryngeal  palsies  electricity  may  be  employed,  thou;^  it  i.t  of  somi' 
what  doubtful  utility,  and  in  aixluctor  palsy  may  possibl.\*  exert  a  hannfol 
influence  by  .stiinidating  the  adductors.  Strychnin  and  general  tonics  «hnoM 
be  adniinisterc<l.  Massage  of  the  larynx  may  lie  tiie<l,  and  in  spasmodK 
conditions  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  general  physical  slate    All 
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sources  of  nerve  irritation  should  be  removed  if  possible,  and  bromids,  or 
even  chloral,  should  be  given. 

VagoUmy,^ — ^This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  neurosis  in  which  there  is 
hypertonicity  or  irritation  of  the  nerves  comprising  the  autonomic  nervous 
system  (p.  993),  but  principally  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  evidence  of  increased 
innervation  of  the  organs  controlled  by  it.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  are  most  prominent  and  consist  of  a  state  of  hypertonus  in  the 
musculature  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  causing  principally  spastic  consti- 
pation, a  tender  palpable  colon,  a  tightly  contracted  external  sphincter, 
abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  which  may  be  mistaken  for  either  that  of 
appendicitis,  chloecystic,  duodenal,  or  gastric  lesions,  depending  whether  the 
transverse  colon  or  cecal  region  is  affected.  Pain  may  also  be  experienced 
in  the  region  of  the  descending  colon.  It  is  usually  more  marked  either  just 
l)efore  or  after  defecation,  and  ma^j  be  excited  by  cold  drinks  or  rapid  eating. 
Attacks  of  mucous  diarrhea  may  occur  at  intervals.  Hyperacidity  of  the 
stomach  and  pylorospasm,  bronchial  asthma,  bradycardia  and  cardiac  arhyth- 
mia,  increased  perspiration  and  urination,  facial  flushing,  cold  extremities, 
contracted  pupils,  eosinophilia,  hypersensitiveness  to  pilocarpin,  and 
dermatographia  are  also  symptoms  that  may  occur.  A  confirmatory  test,  not 
always  present,  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils  on  forced  inspiration  and  contraction 
on  expiration;  also  the  pulse  may  be  likewise  quickened  or  slowed.  Smith' 
has  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  of  anaphylaxis  to  those 
of  vagotony,  and  states  that  it  manifests  itself  chiefly  through  vagus  irritation. 
The  relation,  therefore,  of  the  symptoms  of  vagotony  to  certain  articles  of  diet 
is  important.  Other  causes  may  be  ductless  gland  disturbances,  principally 
hyperthyroidism  and  chronic  bacterial  infection,  principally  tuberculosis. 

The  sympathetic  division  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system  may  similarly 
he  affected  and  produce  symptoms  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned  as  charac- 
teristic of  vagotony.  This  complex  has  been  termed  gympathicotony.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  symptoms  the  following  tests  may  be  used  to  differentiate  the 
two,  viz. :  pilocarpin  causes  sweating  and  salivation  in  the  former  and  none  in 
the  latter;  dyspnea  caused  by  vagotony  is  relieved  by  atropin,  that  caused  by 
sympathicotony  is  not;  in  vagotonia  there  is  increased  carbohydrate  tolerance, 
in  sympathicotony  it  is  diminished.  Epinephrin  given  to  one  with  sympathic- 
otony causes  tachycardia,  increased  blood-pressure,  and  exophthalmos. 

For  vagotony  belladona  in  some  form  in  full  doses  is  of  great  value.  Con- 
stipation should  be  treated  with  either  phenolphthalein,  agar-agar,  liquid  vase- 
lin,  or  olive  oil.  Enemata  of  olive  oil  may  be  useful.  The  diet  should  be 
carefully  regulated. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  ACXXSSORY  NERVE 

This  nerve  consists  of  two  parts — an  external  or  spinal,  and  an  internal  or 
accessory,  portion.  The  latter  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  forms  the  motor  portion  of  that  nerve,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  muscles.  The  spinal  element 
arises  from  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  gray  horns  of  the  cervical 
cord,  ascends  and  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  magnum,  and  leaves 
it,  after  joining  with  the  accessory  part,  through  the  jugular  foramen.  It  sup- 
plies the  stemomastoid  muscle  and  in  part  the  trapezius. 

Injury  or  disease  of  the  nerve  may  result  in  spasm  or  paralysis.  Only  the 
spinal  part  is  considered  in  this  section. 

'  Spitzig,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  January  31, 1914, 364;  Wolfsohn,  Ibid.,  May  16, 
1914,  p.  1335;  Held  and  Groes,  Ibid.,  January  22,  1916,  p.  233. 
*  Jour,  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  January,  1917,  p.  26. 
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TORTIOOLUS 

This  may  be  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  condition. 

Congenita)  torticoUis,  or  "fixed  wry-neck,"  is  the  result  of  an  atrt^hy  ud 
shortening  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle,  brought  about  by  some  intra-uleriv 
condition  or,  possibly,  by  an  injury  at  birth.  The  H^t  muscle  is  must  mm- 
monly  affected.  Tlie  head  turns  slightly  toward  the  sound  side;  ihe  cjr 
may  deviate,  and  curvature  of  the  cervical  spine  may  develop. 

Facial  asymmetry  is  a  usual  concomitant  of  this  condition.  The  face  an 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion  develops  less  rapidly  than  the  other  side,  and  in  tiiw 
secon<Iary  contracture  of  the  unopposed  muscles  takes  place.  The  tartirolh* 
can  be  ciu^  by  tenotomy,  but  the  facial  ajsymmetry  persists.  Fixation  ii 
necessary  for  a  while  when  contracture  exista. 

Spasmodic  wry-neck  may  be  tonic  or  clonic.  These  forms  niay  coexisL. 
alternate,  or  occur  independently  in  different  individuals,  llie  cMndition  ii 
met  with  almost  exclusively  in  adults,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  midllr- 
aged  men. 

Pathology. — Usually  no  macroscopic  or  microscopic  evidence  of  »tx\ 
lesion  has  been  discovered,  and  the  condition  is  probably  dependent  ttpoo  u 
overactivity  of  the  neurons  in  the  various  centers  that  control  the  aiiudnd 
the  affected  part.    Some  cases  belong  to  the  Tics  (p.  1 1441. 

Etiology.— ^The  influence  of  sex  and  age  has  been  mentioned;  a  nmnmc 
heredity  may  also  predispose.  Torticollis  may  follow  habit-spasm,  or  mmr 
injury  to  the  head  or  neck,  or  e.'Cposure  to  cold,  the  latter  constituting  (be 
"rheumatic"  tj-pe.  It  may  be  due  to  an  irritative  lesion  either  in  the  spinal 
cord  above  the  fifth  cervical  segment,  or  to  tumor,  hemorrhage,  meningitis 
or  bone  disease  in  the  upper  part  of  the  veretcbral  canal.  Most  atsex  ut 
apparently  functional,  and  may  be  due  to  reflex  irritation,  as  eye-etiun,  «r 
occur  without  apparent  cause. 

Symptoms. — ^The  occiput  is  drawn  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  alTrdcd 
side,  the  chin  is  ilevatetl,  and  the  face  rotated  more  or  less  toward  the  souni 
side.  The  stemomastoid  may  alone  be  affected,  but  the  upper  fibers  at  ^ 
trapezius  are  usually  also  involved.  In  addition,  the  superior  <^>liquiis  asd 
complexus  of  the  same  side  and  the  splenius  capitis  and  inferior  obliqnus  of  the 
opposite  may  he  involved.  Affection  of  the  deep  muscles  causes  greats 
retraction  of  the  head  than  when  the  stemomastoid  and  trapezius  aJoot  an 
the  seat  of  spasm.  Spinal  curvature  may  ensue,  the  convexity  beiiig  tovmt 
the  sound  side.  This  only  takes  place  in  cases  that  have  existed  for  aooK 
time.  Clonic  spasm  is  infinitely  more  distressing  and  more  apt  to  be 
permanent. 

Some  pain  and  muscular  twitching  may  precede  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
though,  as  a  rule,  muscular  contractions  are  the  first  indication,  lliese  an 
mild  at  first,  and  rarely  abruptly,  more  commonly  slowly,  tbey  iiKm3C  in 
severity.  As  the  case  progresses  other  muscles,  and  even  those  of  the  ann, 
become  involved.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  certun  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  in  the  hand  or  arm  have  been  primarily  affected,  the  coadi- 
tion  gradually  spreading  from  them.  The  spasm  usually  ceases  during  3kq>. 
An  attack  may  cause  pain,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  induces  merely  a  feeling  of  btigne 
in  the  muscles;  it  is  worse  if  the  patient  is  excited  or  emotional.  Bilataal 
spasm  may  occur,  the  muscles  of  both  sides  being  equally  affected  (nln- 
colic  spasm).  Gowers  speaks  of  a  case  in  whicli  the  badcward  diqdacemat 
of  the  head  was  so  great  that  the  face  was  borisontal  and  looked  dvectly  up- 
ward. 
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Diagnosis. — As  a  rule  this  is  not  difficult.  When  spasm  is  induced  by 
enlarged  and  painful  glands  beneath  the  stemomastoid  the  age  of  the  patient 
will  be  of  value  in  determining  the  true  condition.  This  usually  occurs  in 
children;  true  wry-neck,  on  the  other  hand,  very  rarely  commences  before  the 
thirtieth  year.  Hysteric  spasm  may  also  simulate  spasmodic  torticollis,  but 
it  generally  occurs  in  young  women,  and  usually  other  evidences  of  hysteria 
are  also  present.  The  rheumaiic  type  and  the  rigidity  induced  by  caries  of 
the  spine  must  be  differentiated  from  one  another  and  from  spasmodic  wry- 
neck. If  the  rigidity  comes  on  suddenly,  following  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  and 
the  pain  is  not  increased  at  night  or  by  depressing  the  head  upon  the  spine, 
and  is  relieved  by  hot  applications,  the  condition  b  probably  rheumatic. 
When  the  rigidity  and  pain  are  of  slow  onset,  without  history  of  exposure, 
and  the  pain  is  both  worse  at  night  and  is  increased  by  depressing  the  head 
upon  the  spine,  but  is  relieved  by  elevating  the  head,  the  condition  is  very 
probably  one  of  caries  of  the  spine.  If  there  is  doubt,  a  skiagram  will  reveal 
the  true  condition.  In  irritative  lesions  within  the  spinal  canal,  either  intra-, 
or  extramedullary ,  the  spasm  is  usually  bilateral  and  tonic,  and  odier  symptoms 
of  involvement  of  the  cord  are  likely  to  be  found. 

Prognosis. — ^Very  rarely  the  torticollis  may  diminish  or  even  cease  after 
an  existence  of  months  or  years.  Usually,  however,  it  is  persistent,  either 
being  stationary  or  slowly  increasing  in  severity  and  widening  in  range.  The 
prognosis  must  always  be  guarded,  and  in  severe  cases  grave  as  to  recovery, 
though  the  disease  does  not  shorten  life. 

Treatment. — Generally  very  little  can  be  expected  from  medication. 
Bromids,  morphin,  chloral,  hyoscyamus,  or  cannabis  indica  may  be  tried, 
as  may  the  various  forms  of  counterirritation.  Atropin,  in  increasing  doses, 
administered  hypodermically  into  the  muscles,  has  been  effectual  in  some  cases. 
Massage  of  the  affected  muscles  and  rest  in  bed  may  also  at  times  be  of  service. 
Galvanism  should  be  tried,  the  negative  pole  being  placed  over  the  occipital 
region  and  the  positive  over  the  affected  muscles.  Nerve-stretching  and 
tenotomy  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  very  little  value.  The  only  surgical 
procedure  that  has  proved  of  any  distinct  value  is  neurectomy  of  the  spinal 
accessory  and  posterior  branches  of  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves,  with  excision 
of  a  part  of  the  nerves  to  prevent  reunion.  This  necessarily  causes  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied;  but,  since  it  often  abolishes  the  spasm, 
the  slight  loss  of  power  and  the  interference  with  the  movement  of  the  head  are 
comparatively  infinitesimal.  The  results,  however,  are  not  positive,  even  so 
far  as  the  spasm  is  concerned. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  SPIRAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE 

* 

The  accessory  portion  has  been  previously  considered  in  describing  the 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric. 

In  the  spinal  portion  the  nuclei  may  be  involved  in  degenerative  lesions 
of  the  motor  region  of  the  spinal  gray  matter.  The  nerve-trunk  may  be  damaged 
by  pressure  from  exudative  products  (meningitis),  tumors,  or  caries,  with  re- 
sulting paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  stemomastoid  and,  in  part,  of  the  trapezius. 
This  latter  muscle  is  also  supplied  by  the  cervical  nerves.  The  patient  has 
difficulty  in  rotating  the  head  to  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  the  paralysis 
exists,  and  the  affected  muscle  does  not  stand  out  in  movements  of  the  head. 
Unless  secondary  contraction  of  the  unopposed  muscle  sets  in,  no  deviation 
occurs  when  the  head  is  at  rest.  The  only  portion  of  the  trapezius  that  is 
involved  in  paralysis  of  the  external  part  of  the  eleventh  nerve  stretches  from 
the  occipital  bone  to  the  acromion.  The  normal  contour  of  the  neck  is  lost  in 
such  cases,  and  the  ability  to  raise  the  arm  is  interfered  with  because  the  trape- 
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zius  cannot  fix  the  scapula,  the  fulcrum  of  the  deltoid.  BiUtml  psnlT^ 
may  occur  us  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy;  if  both  slemomastuMfa  tr 
involved,  the  head  falls  backward;  if  Ixith  tnipczii,  it  falls  forwnnl- 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  underlying  cause.  If  the  lesion  is  bikVv. 
practically  nothing  can  be  done.  If  the  condition  is  due  to  pfi-Hsun.  in  ttm 
cases  relief  may  be  obtained.  Electricity  and  massage  ^tould  br  rmpbi^ 
during  the  recoverj'  of  the  ner\-e.  . 

DISEASES  OP  THE  KTPOCLOSSAL   REKVE  I 

TTie  nucleus  of  the  twelfth  cranial  ncr\-e  is  in  the  most  pnstentw  pnttin  ^ 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.    It  is  said  by  »>me  obser^-ers  that  thr  nmin 
of  the  filjcrs  for  the  palate  and  vocal  cords  that  run  in  the  spinal  a«r»rT> 
nerve  may  be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  twelfth-nerie  nucleus. 

The  conical  center  for  this  nerve  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ascmdif 
frontal  convolution,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cortical  facial  cewirr.  T)so 
propinquity  probably  explains  the  simultaneous  invoh-ement  of  ibr  faral  nd 
lingua)  muscles  in  some  cases.  The  hj'poglossal  is  the  motor  nene  fiir  iV 
tongue  and  for  most  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  h>'c>id  l><>nc-  S|mi«d  ir 
paralysis  may  follow  disease  of  the  nerve. 

Spasm  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  prottably  m<;t  with  no* 
commonly  in  hysteria,  or  as  a  part  of  some  general  conviiW\-c  condition,  ti 
epilepsy  or  chorea.  It  may  also  be  associated  with  facial  spaaui,  as  mentiMRl 
above.  Irritation  of  the  fifth  neri-e  (dental  caries,  ulccrati^w  of  the  pt»'' 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  some  cases.  "Paroxj-amal  clonic  spasm"  i>  a  Iu»a 
in  which  the  tongue  is  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out  (p.  1 144).  Varimia  smsalM 
in  the  affected  region  may  precede  the  attack.  .-\  rare  form — aphlhoiifia  -it 
induced  when  an  attempt  to  speak  is  made.  The  prognosis  in  this  conditiMi 
is  good,  an<l  a  general  tonic  treatment  is  indicated. 

Pftnlysis  may  result  from  supranuclear,  nuclear,  or  intrnnucteu-  Iniam.   t 

iS«;jr«nuc/('or.^The  lesion  may  be  an\-where  l>etween  the  cortex  (Inwrr 
part  of  the  ascending  frontal  gyrus)  dnd  the  medulla,  and  causes  paraly.'iii  am 
the  opposite  side.  In  this  condition  the  affected  muscles  dn  not  atrophy  iw 
do  they  show  anj'  electric  change.  If  unilateral,  the  tongue  when  protngW 
deviates  to  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

Hvelear. — ^The  lesion  is  usually  degenerative.  It  maj'  either  he  of  suiMrv 
onset  (vascular),  less  rapid,  but  stilt  acute  (inflammatory),  or  it  may  be  clm«if. 
as  in  bulbar  palsy  or  tabes  dorsalis.  The  nuclei  are  so  close  together  that  ifc* 
condition  is  almost  invariably  bilateral. 

hifraimclcar. — The  fibers  may  be  injured  by  the  pressure  of  nenpla-dm 
or  by  the  products  of  meningitis  or  of  s>-philis.  Disease  of  the  hone  may  alw 
involve  the  nerve  in  its  passage  through  the  foramen.  More  rareh.  somr 
traumatism  or  disease  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrse  may  sJmultanmu'Jv 
injure  the  elcvpnHi  nnd  twelfth  nerves. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  and  atrophy  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  toojcor 
and  fibrillary  twitchings  may  be  noted,  and  if  the  condition  he  unilatmL 
the  tongue  when  protruded  deviates  toward  the  affected  ^de.  ArticulatiDa. 
mastication,  and  swallowing  are  but  very  slightly  interfered  with.  In  tbr 
bilateral  form,  however,  these  are  very  much  impaired;  the  txHigue  caiuiot  br 
protruded  and  lies  motionless  on  the  fioor  of  the  mouth.  He  atn^^~  is  mitf- 
cidar.  This  throws  the  mucous  membrane  into  deep  folds.  Saisadon  umA  tastr 
are  unaltered. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  lesion  is  supranuclear,  there  is  iismlly  hemqiiefii* 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lingual  paralysis,  without  «tn^>hy  ot  the  tongue  mss- 
cles.    ^^llen  nuclear  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  generally  bilateral  and  fams  pvt 
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of  a  bulbar  paralysis.  There  is  also  wasting  of  the  lingual  muscles.  When  the 
fibers  are  involved  in  the  medulla  there  is  paralysis  of  the  tongue  on  one  side, 
of  the  limbs  on  the  other,  and  the  tongue  deviates  from  the  paralyzed  side  of 
the  body.  Outside  the  medulla  the  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  unilateral,  and  the 
spinal  accessory  fibers  are  frequently  involved.  In  the  nuclear  and  intranuclear 
varieties  there  is  wasting  of  the  muscles. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  consists  of  a 
course  of  general  tonics  and  of  mercury  and  the  iodids,  with  counterirritation. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS 

The  branches  arising  from  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  upper  four  cervical 
nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  pain  (cervico-occipital  neuralgia)  (p.  1019). 

Phrenic  Nerve. — ^This  nerve  is  usually  involved  as  a  result  of  some  lesion 
of  the  ganglion  celb  in  the  anterior  gray  horns  at  the  level  of  the  third  or  fourth 
cervical  segments.  The  trunk  may  be  damaged  by  pressure,  as  by  aneurysm 
or  neoplasms,  or  by  traumatism,  or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  neuritis.  More  or  less 
immobility  of  the  diaphragm  follows,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  complete 
paralysis.  This  is  not  readily  seen  with  the  patient  at  rest,  and  in  women  it  is 
specially  hard  to  observe,  as  their  breathing  is  chiefly  of  the  costal  type.  The 
abdomen  moves  in  during  inspiration,  and  out  during  expiration,  forming  the 
reverse  of  the  normal  movements.  Exertion  readily  causes  dyspnea,  and  pul- 
monary diseases  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated  as  the  products  of  secretion  accumu* 
late.  If  the  lesion  is  bilateral,  death  occurs  in  a  very  short  time  after  distressing 
dyspnea.  Neuritis  of  one  phrenic  nerve  has  been  observed,  and  leads  to  high 
position  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side,  with  collapse  of  the  correspond- 
ing lung.    The  :r-ray  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis. 

Irritation  of  this  nerve  causes  the  symptom  known  as  hiccup,  which  may 
be  due  to  various  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  neuroses,  and  in  some  cases 
seems  to  be  idiopathic.  It  is  often  very  rebellious  to  treatment.  A  stubborn 
functional  form  occurs  in  hysteria  (see  also  p.  1157). 

The  treatment  of  chronic  hiccup  consists  in  the  administration  of  nerve 
sedatives,  as  valerian,  hyoscin  hydrobromate,  bromids,  etc.;  rest,  electricity 
in  the  form  either  of  the  constant  or  faradic  current,  either  placing  one  elec- 
trode (the  anode  if  the  former  is  used)  on  the  neck  back  of  the  stemomastoid 
muscle  and  the  other  on  the  body  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  or  placing 
them  on  each  side  of  the  body  in  this  region.  Injections  of  apomorphin  (gr. 
i)  have  been  recommended.    In  extreme  cases  morphin  must  be  used. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS 

This  may  either  be  involved  in  toto,  or  any  of  its  branches  may  be  affected 
separately,  or  the  nerve-roots  that  unite  to  form  the  brachial  plexus.  Isolated 
disease  of  any  of  the  roots  may  be  produced  by  injury,  caries  of  the  vertebrae, 
or  meningeal  disease.  The  symptoms  will  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those 
produced  by  disease  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  cord,  but  are  more 
likely  to  be  unilateral,  and  to  be  either  purely  motor  or  sensory,  unless  the  lesion 
is  extensive. 

The  posterior  thoracic  supplies  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  It  may  be 
injured  directly  by  pressure,  as  in  the  carrying  of  heavy  loads  on  the  shoulder  or 
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by  a  full  or  other  traumatism.  Rarely,  it  follows  exposure  to  coUl.  tta  tDvn 
ment  may  be  a  part  of  an  anterior  poliomyelitis  or  of  a  ppogresaive  mme 
atrophy  or  tiystrophj'.  When  tlie  muscle  is  paralj'zed  the  posterior  edff  of  d  _ 
scapula  stands  out  prominently,  and  particularly  when  the  &rm  is  mov-cd  fonnud. 
Neuralgic  pains  in  the  neck  generally  precede  the  neuritis.  TIik  ooimw  irf  tlir 
disease  is  always  alow.  During  the  early  stage  counterirritation,  the  iodkh 
and  mercury  internally,  and  later  electric  stimulation  to  keep  up  the  lotu-  (rf 
the  muscles,  constitute  the  treatment, 

Combinfd  Paralysis. — Two  or  more  ner\es,  or  e^■en  the  entire  plexus,  maj 
be  involved  at  one  time  by  new  growths  in  the  cervical  reicion.  pressure  U;  « 
cervical  rib,  neuritis,  stretching  or  rupture  of  the  nerves  by  wounds,  fraclurrs. 
or  dislocations,  particularly  by  subcoracoid  dislocation  and  stoop  sboutdm, 
which  cause  compression  of  the  axillary  structures  between  the  humerus  nnd 
the  ribs.'  Duchenne  has  described  a  form  of  palsy  produced  in  infants  duHnf 
birth,  due  to  laceration  of  and  hemorrhage  about  the  nerve-filiew  by  smth 
traction  on  either  the  head  when  the  shoulders  are  obstructed  or  on  the  sbouliUn 
in  breech  presentations.  The  roots  invohed  are  usually'  tlie  fifth  and  sislh, 
frequently  just  at  their  junction.  The  muscles  involved  are  the  drltoid,  biwps 
brachialis  anticus,  supinator  longus,  infra-  and  supraspinati.  Other  root-  und 
muscles  may  also  be  affected.  Tliis  condition  is  known  a.s  "olwtetric  ptmlyiii." 
Brachial  neuritis  may  follow  some  injury  to  one  of  the  nerve  branches  (aseeml- 
ing  neuritis)  or  it  may  be  primary.  The  latter  variety  is  rare  and  umuIIv 
occuta  after  middle  life,  especially  in  ca»es  with  a  gouty  historj-.  The  mou 
only  are  affected  in  many  ca^es  (radicular  neuritis).  Paroxysmal  or  continunui 
pain,  increased  by  any  movement  of  the  arm  and  lendemesa  on  pressure  inw 
tlie  affected  ner^e.'s.  especially  over  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  pn>rw 
of  the  scapula,  is  the  chief  s>'mptom.  If  on  the  left  .tide,  it  slimulatnt  anpM 
pectoris.  Motor  loss  is  not,  as  a  rule,  marked.  Aortic  nncurj-sm,  cervical  riK 
vertebral  disease,  spinal  tumor,  c(T\ical  pachymeningitis,  and  cervical  I  Sn 
must  Ik-  eNcluded. 

IiuUvidtwl  Nerves  of  the  Arm. — These  may  be  damaged  by  pressure  due  to 
a  tumor,  an  aneurysm,  or  to  callus.  Sleep-palsy  and  cnOck-^paUy  ire  faotli 
pressure  palsies.  The  nerves  may  also  be  contused  or  torn  in  fractures  or  dis- 
locations, and  palsy  may  follow  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  shoulder;  1  have  seen  it 
occur  in  a  heavy  man  after  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  Primary  or  secondary  neuritis 
may  develop,  and,  very  rarely,  neuromata  appear. 

The  fuprascapubiT  nerve  supplies  the  supra-  and  infraspinati  muscles. 
Paralysis  causes  imperfect  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus  and  rotation  trf  the 
scapula,  with  elevation  and  inversion  of  the  lower  angle.  Various  movenwnti 
of  die  arm  are  thereby  interfered  with,  and  the  limb  tires  very  readily.  Mor 
work  is  thrown  on  the  deltoid,  and  in  time  it  hypertrophies,  causing  it  to  stand 
out  more  prominently  against  the  infraspinatus.  The  skin  over  the  scapula 
is  usually  anesthetic. 

The  circumflex  nerve  supplies  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  and  the  aldo  over 
the  deltoid  and  the  shoulder- joint.  Paralysis  results  in  inability  to  raise  tht 
arm  and  in  wasting  of  the  muscles,  with  or  without  anesthesia.  Adbesioas 
may  form  in  the  joint  (p.  1186). 

The  muactdospiral  nerve  is  more  often  paralyzed  than  any  other  do^ 
of  the  arm,  its  position  rendering  it  particularly  liable  to  presstu«.  It  sup_ 
the  triceps  and  supinator  longus  muscles,  and  is  the  extensor  nerve  oS  the  m 
It  also  supplies  the  skin  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  dorsal  surface  of  the 
thumb  and  hand,  corresponding  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  A  lesioD  hiicli 
up  results  in  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  elbow,  wrist  and  hand,  and  of  the 
'  Goldthwait,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Auoe.,  September  11,  1909,  p.  8S3. 
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supinators.  Probably  the  point  most  commonly  attacked  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  humerus.  In  such  cases  the  triceps  escapees.  The  characteristic  symptoms, 
however,  are  wrist-drop  and  finger-drop,  consisting  of  an  inability  to  extend 
the  hand  on  the  forearm,  also  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  In 
pressure  palsies,  usually  due  to  sleeping  with  the  head  upon  the  arm,  particularly 
after  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  the  power  of  supination  is  usually  lost  also. 
Sensory  symptoms  vary  and  are  seldom  pronounced.  There  may  be  slight 
impairment  or  tingling  or  burning  sensations. 

Thb  condition  can  usually  be  differentiated  from  lead-palsy  by  the  rapidity 
of  onset — by  the  fact  that  pressure  palsies  are  almost  invariably  unilateral, 
and  that  the  supinators  are  involved.  Lead-paky  has  a  slow  onset  and  is  bi- 
lateral, generally  without  supinator  involvement.  Loss  of  sensation  precedes 
the  pressure  palsy.  The  history  too  will  generally  throw  some  light  on  the  case. 
I  have  seen  a  case  of  right-sided  unilateral  wrist-drop  in  a  man  who  worked  in 
lead  with  his  right  hand  only.  Bilateral  wrist-drop  may  occur  in  any  form  of 
toxic  neuritis,  but  the  involvement  of  other  nerves,  the  manner  of  attack,  and 
the  history  of  the  case  will  serve  to  simplify  the  diagnosis. 

Recovery  follows  in  almost  all  cases  of  musculospiral  nerve  involvement, 
though  in  cases  in  which  qualitative  nerve  changes  have  taken  place  it  is  neces- 
sarily delayed. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  neuritis. 

The  median  nerve  supplies  the  pronators,  digital  flexors,  except  the  ulnar 
half  of  the  deep  flexor,  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  abductor  and  flexor 
muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  the  two  radial  lumbrieales.  It  furnishes  sensation 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  palm  and  front  of  the  thumb,  and  to  the  front  and  back  of 
the  first  and  second  and  half  of  the  third  fingers.  This  nerve  may  be  the  seat 
of  an  injury  or  of  neuritis,  but  is  seldom  involved  alone.  A  form  described  by 
Hunt*  is  due  to  pressure  upon  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  thenar  eminence, 
the  principal  symptoms  being  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  forming  it. 
Localization  in  this  group  distinguishes  it  from  a  beginning  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy  (p.  1082).  The  most  striking  symptoms  of  median  nerve  palsy  are 
wasting  of  the  thenar  eminence  and  an  inability  to  oppose  the  thumb  to  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  Loss  of  pronation  of  the  forearm.  Ulnar  flexion  of  the  wrist 
alone  remains.  Flexion  of  the  second  phalanges  upon  the  first  is  interfered  with. 
Sensation  may  or  may  not  be  lost. 

The  ulnar  nerve  supplies  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  ulnar  half  of  the 
deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  adductor  and  inner 
head  of  the  shorter  flexor  of  the  thumb,  the  interossei,  and  some  of  the  lum- 
brieales. 1 1  supplies  with  sensation  the  front  of  one  and  a  half  and  the  back  of  two 
and  a  half  fingers  on  the  ulnar  side.  Paralysis  causes  radial  deviation  of  the 
hand  in  flexion  of  the  wrist,  loss  of  adduction  of  the  thumb,  and  inability  to 
move  the  little  finger.    The  hypothenar  prominence  disappears. 

The  first  phalanges  cannot  l)e  flexed,  and  the  second  and  third  cannot  be 
extended.  This  is  exaggerated  in  old  cases,  though  still  it  is  not  so  marked  as 
the  "claw  hand"  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  since  the  first  two  lumbrieales 
escape,  being  supplied  by  the  median  nerve.  Sensory  symptoms  visiry.  If 
the  deep  palmar  branch  alone  is  affected,  as  it  may  be  by  pressure,  as  it  passes 
between  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  and  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti,  the  sensory  symptoms  are  absent.'  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  this  condition  for  the  beginning  of  a  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy 
(p.  1082). 

'  Jour.  Ner.  and  AferU.  Dis.^  January,  1910,  p.  56. 

•  Hunt,  "Occupation  NeuritiH  of  Deep  Palmar  Branch  of  Ulnar  Nerve,"  Jour.  Nerv. 
and  MerU.  Dis.,  November,  1908,  p.  673. 
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The  diagnoiis  is  usually  eagy.  It  is  wdU  to  remember  that,  ainoe  tUi 
b  the  lowest  in  its  point  of  origin  of  any  considered  in  tihb  gnMqs  mcc 
cord  diseases  wiU  involve  it  before  any  of  the  other  brachial  nerves.  It  wm^ 
also  be  damaged  by  disease  limited  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  cervical  tsaiat^ 
ment  of  the  cord. 

mSHASBR  OF  THB  HWraAK  AUD  8AC1AL  FIEZDSBS 

The  lumbar  plans  or  its  branehaa  may  be  involved  by  abdominal  growdH, 
enlarged  g^ds,  psoas  abscess,  disease  of  the  vertebne.  neuritis,  and  ruviy 
by  wounds  or  dislocation  of  the  hip  or  during  parturition. 

The  Obturator  Nerve. — ^When  the  power  of  adduction  of  the  thigh  is  kat 
and  the  affected  leg  cannot  be  crossed  over  the  other,  outwaid  rotation  ii 
somewhat  impaired. 

Awteriar  crural  nerve  paralysb  causes  loss  of  power  and  wasting  of  the  o- 
.tensors  of  the  knee,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  anesthesia  of  most  of  the  tlii||i  sad 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve  supplies  the  ^uteus  minimus  and  medius  muscka 
When  it  is  involved  adduction  and  circumduction  of  the  thi^  are  lost. 

The  saeral  plonia  and  Its  branohas  may  be  damaged  by  pdvic  neopfaani 
or  inflammation,  neuritis  (generally  secondaiy  to  sciatic  nerve  involvement), 
pressure  during  labor,  wounds,  dijJocati<»s,  aneurysms,  and  disea^ 

The  email  edatic  nerve  supplies  the  ^uteus  nuudmus  musde.  It  is  vMam 
involved  alone.  Lesions  cause  di£Bculty  in  rising  from  the  sitting  posture  sad 
anesthesia  of  the  bade  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  1^  posterhily. 

The  great  edatic  nerve  supplies  the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  muadcs  bdov 
the  knee,  and  also  sensation  to  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  the  sole,  and  part  cf 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Paralysb  causes  more  or  less  interference  with  the  act 
of  walking,  anesthesia  in  the  part  supplied,  and  wasting  cS  the  muaclea.  Man 
or  less  weakness  of  them  may  sometimes  be  discovered  in  sciatica.  (SeeSciatci» 
p.  1020.) 

The  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve  supplies  the  tibialis  anticus,  the 
peronei,  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitonim;  it  sbo 
supplies  sensation  to  the  outer  half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot.  Paralysis  causes  foot-drop  and  toe-drop,  rendering  it  necessar>'  to 
lift  the  leg  high  in  walking,  so  that  the  foot  will  clear  the  groimd ;  this  consti- 
tutes the  stepping  gait  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Neuritis.  If  sensor^'  impair- 
ment is  present  it  will  be  found  in  the  outer  half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve  supplies  the  popliteus,  tibialis  pasticus,  the  calf 
muscles,  the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  the  muscles  of  the  sole.     WTien  para- 
lyzed, flexion  of  the  foot  and  toes  is  impossible,  and  sensation  is  lost  over  thf 
hack  of  the  leg  in  its  lower  part  and  over  the  sole.    In  old  cases  talipes  calcaneus 
results.    The  plantar  nerves  are  rarely,  if  ever,  involved  alone.    Disea.se  of  the 
plexuses  outside  the  canal  must  be  distinguished  from  lesions  inside  involvins 
the  Cauda  ecjuina  (p.  1080),  most  commonly  these  are  either  a  fracture  dis- 
location of  one  or  more  lumbar  vertebne  below  the  first ;  hemorrhage,  or  tumor. 
If  the  first,  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  as  the  fractured  vertebrae  can  be  easily  recojc- 
nized  by  inspection,  and  in  doubtful  cases,  the  skiagram.    A  history  of  trauma- 
tism is  important  in  lx>th  fracture  and  hemorrhage,  and  the  symptoms  art- 
usually  bilateral,  but    not  always   strictly  symmetric;    the  pain    is   seven*. 
Tumor  should  he  indicated  by  a  slow  but  progressive  development  of  atrophic 
paralysis,  absence  of  reflexes,  sensory  paralysis,  intense  sacral  pain  of  a  radiatini: 
character,  and  often  tenderness  in  the  same  region.     There  is  also  usually 
sphincter  paralysis. 
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Solution  of  continuity  in  an  intercostal  nerve,  as  in  a  fracture  of  a  rib,  rarely 
g:ives  rise  to  any  symptom  except  a  small  area  of  anesthesia  at  the  sternal  end 
of  the  corresponding  interspace. 

Neuralgic  affections  of  these  nerves  are  described  on  p.  1019. 


II.    INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  MENINGES 

Meningitis  is  very  rarely  a  primary  condition.  Both  the  dura  and  pia 
may  be  involved.  In  the  former  case  the  inflammation  is  usually  due  to  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  vertebrae,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  secondary  to  some 
infection,  as  in  pyemia,  sepsis,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  or  the  acute  exanthemata. 
It  may  be  part  of  a  tuberculous  condition  {vide  Tuberculosis,  p.  238)  or  of  epi- 
demic cerebrospinal  meningitis  (p.  87).  Injuries  also  lead  to  inflammation  of 
the  meninges  of  the  cord. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DURA  MATER 

CEREBRAL  PACHYXIENINGrnS 

Inflammation. — This  may  be  met  with  on  the  outer  or  inner  surface 
(pachymeningitis  externa  or  interna).  Of  the  external  variety  the  chief  causes 
are  (a)  traumatism,  (6)  disease  of  the  bone,  (c)  syphilis,  and  (d)  middle-ear 
disease.  That  due  to  traumatism  is  often  seen,  and  in  the  mildest  form  is  of 
little  moment.  When  severe  and  accompanied  by  fracture  with  or  without 
displacement,  infection  of  the  membranes  may  either  take  place  at  once  or  later 
from  diseased  bone.  That  form  due  to  caries  or  any  other  form  of  osteitb  is 
always  dangerous,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  infection  of  the  diplo^.  The  brain 
sinuses  will  then  become  aifected,  and  infected  emboli  may  pass  into  the  circu- 
lation, with  the  development  of  pyemia.  In  the  syphilitic  variety  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull  is  thickened  and  roughened,  and  more  or  less  pus  and  gran- 
ular material  is  found  between  it  and  the  dura  (see  also  Syphilis  of  the  Nervous 
System).    Sinuses  may  communicate  with  the  exterior. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite  in  mild  cases,  and  may  consbt  only  of  head- 
ache.  In  the  severe  forms  there  are  headache ,  malaise,  chills,  feter,  drowsiness, 
and  later  stupor,  and  rarely  convulsions,  paralysis,  or  other  S3rmptoms  of  com- 
pression. The  ophthalmoscope  may  reveal  more  or  less  evidence  of  choked  disk. 
Rigors  are  suggestive  of  the  onset  of  pyemia. 

The  treatment  varies  with  the  cause.  Antiphlogistic  measures  and  counter- 
irritation  are  of  value,  and  in  the  severe  grades  operative  interference  may  be 
necessary.  The  internal  variety  either  occurs  as  a  simple  inflammation  or 
may  be  so  acute  as  to  cause  extravasation  of  blood.  This  may  organize,  and, 
together  with  the  products  of  inflammation,  cause  a  paeudomembrane.  Rarely 
18  pus  found. 

Internal  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  or  hematoma  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  fibrous  exudate  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura,  into  which  capillaries  extend  that  subsequently  nip- 
ture.  It  is  found  most  commonly  among  alcoholics,  the  insane,  and  epileptics. 
It  occurs  rarely  in  childhood. 

The  vympitoms  are  variable.  The  entire  course  may  be  without  symptoms, 
or  tbey  may  be  marked  by  the  existence  of  other  conditions.  More  frequently 
thov  are  'headache  and  convulsions,  followed  later  by  paralyses,  coma,  and 
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death.  The  location  of  the  lesion  causes  considerable  modificatioD  of  thr 
symptomatology.  In  the  milder  form  recovery  frequently  occurs,  or  the  cue 
may  become  chronic.  If  the  onset  is  sudden,  the  symptoms  may  resemblr 
those  of  hemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis  is  always  difficult.  In  children  muscular  contractioDs  and 
convulsions  are  frequently  met  with;  in  adults  the  slow  onset  may  be  the  only 
difference  between  this  condition  and  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  Of  course,  therr 
is  a  greater  periodicity  in  the  latter;  but  a  repetition  of  the  attacks  occurs  in 
hematoma,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  repeated  hemorrhages  are  believed  b> 
some  to  be  the  cause  of  the  lamination  of  the  false  membrane. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable  in  children,  but  is  mudi  less  so  in 
adults. 

The  treatment  calls  for  the  use  of  leeches  behind  the  ears  and  over  the 
temples,  the  ice-cap,  and  counterirritation.  Free  movement  of  the  boireb 
should  be  promptly  secured,  and  later  the  iodids  or  mercuriak  shouM  be  ad- 
ministered. 

SPINAL  PACHYBIENINGrnS 

Definition . — Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  The  dura  may  be  involved 
on  its  outer  or  inner  surface  (packymeningitis  externa  or  interna)^  or  the  loose 
connective  tissue  between  the  dura  and  bony  canal  may  be  the  seat  of  a  peri- 
pachymeningitis. 

Pachymeningitis  externa  is  always  secondares  and  usually  results  from 
disease  of  the  vertebrae,  due  to  syphilis,  tuberculosis  (Pott's  disease),  or  ma- 
lignant disease,  or  from  pressure  due  to  tumors  or  to  traumatism.  It  may 
be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Of  the  latter  type,  cases  due  to  Pott's  disease 
are  most  common.  The  membrane  is  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  internal  surface  may  escape  entirely,  or  it  may  be  slightly  rou^iened  and 
adherent  to  the  arachnoid;  externally,  however,  the  dura  is  usually  thickened, 
rou^h,  and  covered  with  a  cheesy  material. 

Pachymeningitis  interna  was  first  descril)ed  by  Charcot  in  1871,  and  nann-i 
parhiffuniitiglth  crrricalis  hypcrtrophica.    It  is  of  obscure  origin,  hut  trauniati-i!.. 
alcoholism,  and  syphilis  have  been  given  as  causes.     The  dura  i>  gentrall;. 
much  thickened,  and  ^ives  the  impression  of  lK*ing  made  up  of  a  nunil»t'r  >:' 
concentric  layers.     Hemorrhages  may  occur  within  the  duni   or  within  :::- 
newly  formed  tissue.     The  pia  is  only  involved  to  a  slight  degret*,  as  a  nilt-.  1m:: 
becomes  adherent  to  the  dura.     Areas  of  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  conl. 
as  may  also  (lilatati(m  of  its  central  canal.     As  implied  by   the  name.  :h> 
variety  of  pachymeningitis  is  found  chiefly  in  the  cervical  region,  and  rhf 
clinical  symptoms  result  from  involvement  of  the  nerve-roots  and  compn-^-JMn 
of  the  cord.     It  is  a  chronic  process,  and  has  In^en  divide<l  into  thre<»  p»'n««iN 
as  follows:   in)  The  pahiful  period,  lasting,  as  a  nde,  two  or  thnn*  numth*. 
in   which    severe    neuralgic   pains    exist,  their  location  l)eing  deterniint-«l  f;. 
the  roots  involved.     Thcv  are  mostly  in  the  occiput  and  upper  extn'niirit- 
Karly  there  may  he  hyjxTesthesia,  numbness,  tingling,  and,  rarely,  a  herprti' 
eruption,      ih)  Thr  Paniljjlic  Prriod. — As  a  residt  of  compres.sion  of  the  nn»*"r 
r(M)ts  an  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  develops.     A   p»nuli.i.' 
selective  tendency  is  manifested,  the  distribution  of  the  nuMiian  and  ulr.ar 
nerves  hein^  principally  involved.     This  results  in  a  niodifitHl   'Vlaw-har-: 
deformity  and  in  an  overextension  of  the  wrists,  with  flexion  of  the  finj*"* 
.\nesthesia   may   he  noted,      (r)   Sj)(i.sfir   Paraplegia. — This  results  when  *> 
compression  has  produced  dej^eneration  of  the  conl.     Generally,   thrre  .!-• 
paresis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  increased  reflexes,  but  no  muscular  wa^:::.j. 
since  the  trophic  centers  are  intact.     Occasionally,  however,  ane>the>ia  dro 
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paralysis  of  the  legs  and  bladder  develop,  bed-sores  following,  and  finally  death 
from  exhaustion. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  practically  all  cases  terminate  in  death, 
hut  the  duration  is  variable. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  verte- 
bral caries,  syringomyelia,  and  from  pressure  by  tumors.  Amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  does  not  give  rise  to  sensory  disturbances;  bulbar  symptoms  are  often 
present,  the  lower  extremities  may  atrophy,  and  the  bladder  functions  are 
preserved.  In  vertebral  caries  tenderness  on  jarring  will  be  present,  and  a 
skiagram  will  probably  show  evidence  of  bone  disease.  Syringomyelia  induces 
characteristic  symptoms  of  loss  of  temperature  and  pain  sense  with  the  preser- 
vation of  tactile  sense  (dissociation  of  sensation),  although  this  may  rarely 
be  present  in  pachymeningitis,  but  severe  neuralgic  or  radiating  pains  are  rare 
in  syringomyelia.  From  tumor  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  die  symptoms 
in  this,  however,  usually  develop  more  gradually  and  at  first  are  unilateral. 

Treatmmt  is  not  of  much  avail.  Potassium  iodid  and  mercurj'  are  the 
chief  measures.  In  cases  otherwise  hopeless  an  exploratory  operation  is  some- 
times justifiable. 

LEPTOBAKNlNGrnS 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater.  This  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic. 


CEREBRAL  LEPTOMENINGinS 

Orebral  leptomeningitis  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pia  arach- 
noid ;  it  occurs  in  various  forms,  that  may  be  classified  either  according  to  the 
distribution  of  the  process,  into  meningitis  of  the  convexity,  of  the  base,  or 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  or  according  to  the  cause. 

Etiology. — As  it  is  infectious,  this  is  always  micro-organismal.  It  is 
customary  to  distinguish  between  the  forms  produced  by  the  pyogenic  micro- 
organisms and  by  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Among  the  former  the  most  important 
are  the  pneumococcus,  the  meningococcus,  the  staphylococcus,  and  the  bacillus 
of  influenza,  but  a  great  variety  of  other  bacteria  have  l)een  found,  such  as 
the  colon  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  others  in  rare  or  isolated  instances. 
The  method  of  access  to  the  meninges  varies,  either  along  the  blood  or  lymph- 
channels  from  some  focus  of  infection,  as  the  lungs,  the  nasal  cavities,  or  in  the 
course  of  an  infectious  process  that  gives  rise  to  l)acteremia,  as  pyemia;  or  by 
direct  extension,  as  in  middle-ear  disease,  or  disease  of  the  sinuses  of  the  face. 
Meningitis,  particularly  the  tuberculous  variety,  may  follow  injuries  to  the 
head.  It  may  be  due  to  syphilis.  Purulent  meningitis  may  occur  at  any  age. 
Tulx'rculous  meningitis  is  more  common  in  childhood  and  is  described  on 
p.  238. 

Pathology. — In  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  inflammation  great  varia- 
tions exist.  It  may  be  either  (1)  limited  to  the  convexity,  with  or  without 
involvement  of  the  sides;  (2)  limited  to  the  base;  or  (3)  general,  involving  both 
convexity  and  base.  In  the  early  stages  and  in  the  mild  forms  there  may  be 
no  more  than  an  injection  of  the  part.  I^ter,  inflammatory'  products  are 
met  with,  usually  following  the  course  of  the  meningeal  vessels,  but  sometimes 
covering  considerable  areas.  This  form  of  leptomeningitis,  unlike  the  tuber- 
culous variety,  is  prone  to  attack  the  convexity  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  very  varied,  and  naturally  depend  on  the  seat 
and  rxt^'nt  of  the  inflammation.  Those  cases  in  which  symptoms  pointing 
to  involvement  of  the  base  occur  need  not  be  discussed  here,  since  they  are 
«7 
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considered  in  detail  under  the  tuberculous  variety.  In  any  case  keadacht, 
localized  or  general,  is  usually  present.  In  children  too  young  to  talk  ita 
presence  is  often  indicated  by  crying  or  putting  the  hand  to  the  head.  Ddirvm, 
insomnia,  and  coma  are  also  met  with  in  different  cases.  There  is  raaon  or  lesd 
fever.  Constipation,  a  coated  tongue,  vomiting,  a  rapid  pulse,  are  usual,  and  the 
tOche  cerebrate  may  be  eUcited.  Spasmodic  movements  may  occur,  or  even 
general  conwlsions.  Of  course,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  base,  the  cranial 
nerves  become  affected,  and  we  have  ptosis  or  strabismus,  facial  spasm  or  palsy, 
and,  if  the  fifth  nerve  is  involved,  sensory  and  trophic  changes.  The  head  is 
usually  retracted  until  it  seems  to  bore  into  the  pillow;  the  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  are  tense;  the  spine  is  often  rigid;  the  abdomen  retracted,  and  the 
limbs  flexed.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  exaggerated  and  cutaneous  irritability 
greatly  increased.  Kemig^s  sign  consists  in  the  inabiUty  of  the  patient  to 
straighten  the  leg  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  to  a  position  of  90  degrees  to  the 
axis  of  the  body.  It  is  nearly  always  present  in  acute  non-tuberculous  menin- 
gitis, but  often  absent  in  the  tuberculous  form;  occasionally  it  may  be  fotmd  in 
focal  encephalitis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  even  in  acute  infectious  diaeaye 
— typhoid  fever.  It  is,  therefore,  valuable  as  a  suggestive  sign  of  meningitis 
but  can  no  longer  be  considered  pathognomonic.  Brudzinski's  sign  may  lie 
present  (p.  92).  If  a  suppurative  ependymitis  is  present,  a  condition  similar  to 
acquired  hydrocephalus  occurs,  except  the  fluid  within  the  ventricles  is  puru- 
lent. This  has  been  termed  pyocephalus.  Its  occurrence  is  indicated  by  t 
return  of  symptoms  after  recovery  has  apparently  commenced.  The  spinal 
fluid  will  be  clear.  A  type  frequently  found  in  young  children,  and  thought 
by  many  to  be  a  form  of  sporadic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  (p.  87),  consists  of 
an  inflammation  confined  to  the  meninges  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  from  the  optic  commissure  to  the  medulla.  From  its  location  hydro- 
cephalus frequently  develops;  blindness,  due  to  pressure  on  the  optic  diiasm. 
also  is  common.  The  intense  retraction  of  the  head  is  a  characteristic  symp- 
tom.    It  is  known  as  posterior  basic  meningitis. 

Diagnosis. — Where  no  etiologic  hint  can  be  obtained  the  diagncisi^  i> 
generally  in  doubt  for  two  or  three  days.  There  may  \ye  nothing  more  than  a 
reflex  irritation  (dental  or  gastro-intestinal),  or  possibly  one  of  the  infei-tii>u- 
fevers.  The  symptoms  should  be  studied  in  their  entirety;  one  or  two  mi}»- 
posedly  pathognomonic  signs  should  not  Ix*  allowed  to  cloud  our  vi>i<»ri 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  meningitis  from  the  n*- 
called  serous  meningitis  (p.  1059).  Meningitic  symptoms,  asso<iate<l  uith 
marked  delirium,  may  occur  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheuniati>n: 
In  this  condition  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  will  l>e  clear  (p.  1061).  The  ctrndith-ri 
is  known  as  cerebral  rheumatism.  It  nuist  also  be  lx)rne  in  mind  that  nienin^-t-jil 
symptoms  are  sinuilated  by  the  infectious  diseases;  this  is  especially  so  in  chil- 
dren. The  condition  is  known  as  meningism  or  meningismus.  The  spina! 
fluid  will  \ye  negative  (p.  1061).  The  glycyl-tryptophan  reaction*  has  Ix^m  ail- 
vocated  as  a  test  for  all  forms  of  meningitis.  Major  and  Nobel  found  it  positivr 
in  all  of  a  series  of  17  cases,  mostly  tul)ercular.  It  is  obtaine<i  by  placini:  1 
c.c.  of  the  suspected  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  a  test-tube  with  an  e((ual  quant  it  \ 
of  glycyl-tryptophan,  then  1  c.c.  of  toluol  is  added.  The  mixture  is  plaitti 
in  an  incubator  for  three  hours,  after  which  a  few  drops  of  dilute  acetic  m'u\ 
are  added.  An  oversaturated  solution  of  calcium  chlorid  is  then  addH  dn>p 
by  drop,  and  a  red  color  is  produced  if  free  tryptophan  is  present,  /.  e.,  in  men- 
ingitis. The  test  should  be  made  with  various  dilutions  with  sterile  n<»rnja! 
salt  solution  from  1  :  200.  Having  made  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis,  it  U- 
comes  important   to  differentiate   the  tnherndovs  from  the  non-tubiTeul'h^ 

*  Archivis  Jnttrri.  Med.,  September,  1914,  p.  383. 
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variety.  The  family  history  is  of  importance.  In  tuberculous  meningitis 
the  focal  symptoms  usually  appear  early,  and  are  due  to  involvement  of  the 
cranial  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  chiefly  those  controlling  the  eye.  The 
eye-grounds  often  show  a  slight  perineuritis  without  choked  disks,  and  perhaps 
one  or  more  miliary  tubercles.  There  is  sometimes  a  mild  form  of  confusioiud 
delirium,  often  preceding  the  api)earance  of  focal  symptoms.  The  leukocytes 
are  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased.  There  is  rarely  rigidity  of  the  neck.  In 
other  forms  of  meningitis  this  appears  early;  the  optic  nerve  shows  intense 
inflammation  and  there  b  usually  pronounced  leukocytosis.  Examination  of 
the  fluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture  (p.  1061)  is  important.  A  diiferential 
count  of  the  leukocytes  in  the  spinal  fluid  should  always  be  made  (Cytodiag* 
nosis,  see  p.  1061). 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  always  grave.  A  percentage  of  cases  of  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  varying  with  the  severity  of  the  epidemic,  may  re- 
cover. In  all  other  forms  any  termination,  except  in  deatli,  b  exceedingly 
exceptional.  Remissions  frequently  occur  in  the  symptoms,  and  the  course 
may  be  very  prolonged. 

Treatment. — We  have  no  specific,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  meet 
the  symptomatic  indications.  Absolute  quite  in  a  darkened  room,  an  ice-cap 
to  the  head,  and  the  internal  use  of  full  doses  of  hexamethylenamin  (urotropin) 
and  repeated  lumbar  puncture  may  be  of  service.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
free  by  salines  and  fever  reduced,  if  necessary,  by  cool  sponging.  Opium  may 
have  to  be  given  for  pain.  The  introducing  into  the  spinal  cord  of  serums 
other  than  the  meningococcic,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  meningitis,  may 
be  tried.  Anti-influenzal  serum  is  often  efficacious.  If  pyocephalus  occurs 
the  serum  must  he  introduced  into  the  ventricles.^  If  of  s>T)hilitic  origin, 
either  mercury  should  be  used  by  inunction  or  injection  or  salvarsan  (606) 
employed.  In  certain  cases — e,  g.,  those  secondary  to  middle-ear  disease — 
either  opening  the  skull  above  and  below  the  tentorium  and  draining,^  or  the 
operation  of  Ha^^nes,'  which  consists  in  draining  the  cistema  magna  in  the  pos- 
terior fossa,  may  seem  justifiable,  although  the  results  have  not  been  particu- 
larly encouraging.  When  in  doubt  the  physician  should  not  delay  action  until 
too  late,  but  should  call  in  a  surgeon  while  there  is  still  hope  for  some  benefit. 

The  treatment  of  the  epidemic  and  tubercular  forms  is  detailed  on  pages 
87  and  238. 


SEROUS  MENINGITIS 

(Meningitis  Serosa;  Wet  Brain) 

A  condition,  first  described  by  Quincke,  which  in  the  acute  form  may  arise 
spontaneously  or  follow  various  infective  processes.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  a 
frequent  cause.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  acute  cerebral  meningitis, 
and  lumbar  puncture  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  in  serous 
meningitis,  the  fluid  being  clear,  not  containing  organisms,  and  escaping  under 
great  pressure.  The  more  chronic  type  closely  simulates  tumor  of  the  brain, 
especially  a  subtentorial  growth,  as  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves,  choked  disk, 
convulsions,  and  ataxia  may  all  be  symptoms  of  this  conditon. 

The  symptoms  are  apt  to  fluctuate,  and  if  they  develop  acutely  after  an 
infection  of  some  sort  it  would  l>e  in  favor  of  serous  meningitis.     In  some  cases 

*  Progressive  Medicine.,  March,  1917,  p.  37. 

'  Day,  Annals  of  Otology.  Rkinology,  and  Laryngology,  June,  1911. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Laryngot,  Rhinol.,  and  Ololog.  Soc.,  1912,  and  Prog,  Med.,  March, 
1913,  p.  43. 
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an  inflammation  of  the  ependyma  exists,  and  internal  hydiDcephahis  (p.  1113) 
may  follow. 

The  prognosis  is  doubtful,  but  recovery  takes  place  in  a  fair  proportioo  of 
cases.  In  the  alcoholic  type  the  greater  the  rigidity  and  retraction  of  the  h»d« 
the  worse  the  outlook. 

Quincke  advises  mercurial  inunctions  in  all  cases.  Countertrritatioo  u> 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  cold  to  the  head  may  also  be  used.  Lumbar  ptmcturv* 
is  of  great  service.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  free  and  the  diet  liquid,  bur 
liberal  in  quantity  (hot  milk,  eggs,  broths).  In  the  alcoholic  cases  the  inunc- 
tions should  be  omitted  and  strychnin  in  full  doses  (gr.  -^^  every  three  hour^) 
given. 

ACUTE  SPINAL  LEPTOMENINGmS 
(Acute  Spinal  MeningUis) 

Etiology. — ^This  is  always  micro-organismal,  and  a  great  variety  of  bao 
teria  have  been  discovered.  It  is  rare  unless  associated  with  cerebiBl  menizi* 
gitis  and  the  causes  are  similar  (p.  1057). 

Pathology. — ^The  vessels  are  injected,  the  membrane  becomes  ckiody.  a 
serofibrinous  or  purulent  exudate  either  surrounds  the  cord  or  may  only  exist  in 
patches,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases  the  cord  itself  is  involved  {meninifom^itit\ 
The  spinal  meninges  alone  may  be  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  ita 
a  rule,  the  cerebral  meninges  are  similarly  involved.  Tuberdes  will  be  found 
in  the  tubercular  form.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  cases  presenting 
clinically  the  picture  of  meningitis  show  absolutely  no  gross  postmortem  lesioos 
of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  membranes.  This  may  occur  from  any  toxemia,  l>ut 
especially  in  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  and  rheumatism.  No 
lesions,  not  even  microscopic,  are  found.  This  condition  is  termed  menm- 
gismus. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  chiefly  pain  in  the  back,  often  excruciating,  with 
fixation,  retraction  of  the  head,  tenderness  on  pressure  along  the  spine,  tremors 
or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  and  various  sensory  disturbances.  Reflexes  are  etrU 
increased,  and  later  diminished  or  absent.  Should  the  cord  be  involved 
paralysis,  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces,  and  even  bed-sores  may  devek^  (p 
1073).  The  symptoms  are  more  fully  discussed  in  speaking  of  the  tubaTulou> 
and  epidemic  varieties. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  often  very  difiicult  to  differentiate  the  several  varie ties 
of  spinal  meningitis,  and  equally  so  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  actually 
meningeal  when  some  other  disease  is  present  (glycyl-trjrptophan  test,  p.  105'^^ 
The  tuberculous  form  is  readily  diagnosticated,  especially  if  any  collateral  e^> 
dence  of  tuberculosis  exists,  and  it  rarely  occurs  except  with  involvement  of  tbf 
cerebral  meninges.  It  is  a  point  of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis  to  .note  tbf 
absence  of  marked  leukocytosis  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar 
puncture  in  tuberculous  and  its  presence  in  purulent  meningitis.  The  presienff 
of  Kemig's  sign  is  in  favor  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Spinal  paracentesis  or  lumbar  puncture,  first  introduced  by  Quincke  of 
Kiel  in  1891,  is  a  most  valuable  diagnostic  measure  and  simple  of  applicatioit 
It  is  performed  as  follows:  The  patient  either  sits  up  or  lies  upon  the  left  side. 
with  the  back  arched  and  the  knees  flexed  against  the  abdomen.  Tlie  spiot 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  should  be  located  (a  line  drawn  from  one  poste- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  other  passes  across  it),  and  the  puncturr 
made  at  the  level  of  its  lower  end.  The  needle  should  be  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  should  be  thrust  in  a  distance 
of  from  2^  to  3  inches.  The  most  scrupulous  asepsis  must  be  observed. 
The  spinal  fluid  flows  readily,  either  in  a  stream  when  the  pressure  is  higb* 
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*r  drop  by  drop  if  it  is  normal.  In  purulent  meningitis  it  is  cloudy,  contains 
>tas-€eUs,  and  does  not  reduce  Fehling^s  solution;  in  tuberculous  meningitis  it 
s  visually  clear  and  does  reduce  Fehling's  solution;  in  cerebral  hemorrhage  it 
rkSLy  be  bloody,  but  as  admixed  blood  may  be  due  to  the  injury  of  a  vessel  by 
h^  needle,  this  sign  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  quantity  obtained 
ira^ries  from  2  or  3  to  80  or  90  c.c.  After  centrifugation  a  diiferential  count  of 
white  cells  should  be  made.  An  excess  of  lymphocytes  associated  with  symp- 
toms of  meningitis  (see  p.  1068)  indicates  a  tubercular  infection;  an  excess  of 
polymorphonuclear  cells,  a  pyogenic  infection.  Cultures  should  be  made 
and  the  sediment  or  coagulum  stained  for  bacteria.  In  meningismus  the  fluid 
i^  practically  normal.  Often  there  is  great  relief  from  the  puncture,  and  oc- 
casionally, in  serous  meningitis,  the  patient  appears  to  be  permanently 
benefited. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  a  rule,  particularly  in  the  tuberculous 
form. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  {vide 
pp.  94,  1059).  

CHRONIC   LEPTOHKNlNGrnS 

This  disease  may  follow  the  acute  form  or  be  due  to  chronic  alcoholism, 
syphilb,  trauma,  disease  of  the  cord  or  vertebrse. 

Pathology, — ^The  pia  is  cloudy  and  swollen,  and  often  adherent  to  the 
arachnoid,  or  all  three  membranes  may  be  glued  together.  They  are  usually 
injected.  Usually  there  is  considerable  proliferation  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
periphery  of  the  cord  is  also  occasionally  affected.  A  condition  known  as 
circumscribed  serous  spinal  meningitis  may  be  here  mentioned.  It  may  follow 
either  traumatism  or  infectious  diseases.  When  the  dura  is  slit,  its  opening  is 
filled  by  a  more  or  less  opaque  pia  that  bulges  forth  under  tension  of  the  con- 
tained fluid  which  is  clear.^ 

Symptoms, — ^These  are  not  well  marked.  Unless  the  nerve-roots  are 
involved  the  symptoms  are  slight  or  none  at  all  exist;  however,  pains  of  a 
radiating  character,  stiifness,  tremors,  hyperesthesia,  herpes,  and  even 
paralyses,  may  occur.  The  course  is  slow,  and  may  extend  over  many  years. 
Idiopathic  circumscribed  spinal  serous  meningitis  is  described  in  connection 
with  spinal  tumors,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  practically  the  same 
(p.  1078). 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  ultimately. 

The  treatmeni  consists  in  the  use  of  iodids  and  mercury  internally,  and  the 
application  of  baths,  and  counterirritation  along  the  spine. 


III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

HEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  SPINAL  MENINGES 

(Meningeal  Apoplexy;  HemaJLorrachis) 

(a)  Eztrameningeal  hemorrhage  occurs  when  the  blood  is  between  the  dura 
and  spinal  cord. 

(6)  Xntramemngeal  hemorrhage  is  that  in  which  the  bleeding  takes  place 
beneath  the  dura. 

Large  hemorrhages  are  more  common  in  the  extrameningeal  form;  they 
result  from  trauma  or  rupture  of  an  aneurysm.  The  peridural  space  will 
'  Weisenburg,  Amer,  Jour,  Med,  Sci,,  November,  1910,  p.  719. 
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accoiDtnodate  a  large  amount  of  blooti  without  giving  rise  to  | 
toms.  Caries  of  the  veriebne  or  carcinoma  may  cause  heiiiorrhaice  by  e 
-and  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  intraniemrigeal  fomi  may  m»i 
meningitis,  from  trauma,  or  may  occur  as  a  compUcalion  of  any  of  the  inl 
or  hemorrhagic  diseases.  In  such  cases  the  hemorrhages  arc  .inmll  Bad  KM* 
tercd.  It  may  also  occur  in  convulsive  disorders  or  in  stri<-ehnin-poi3Biiin^ 
Rupture  of  an  aneurysm  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  gi\'e  rise  to  exlndvc 
hemorrhage;  blood  may  also  pass  into  the  spinal  ccreltrospinai  fluid  froin  ntiM 
a  ventricular  or  subdural  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms.^ When  the  hemorrhage  is  large  enough  to  cause  pre—t 
the  symptoms  are  very  acute,  apoplectiform  indw-d,  but  coDscioiisnoe  b  ftf 
served.  Generally,  howe\-er,  they  arc  qtiite  indefinite.  In  any  c«se  ikj 
depend  upon  the  degree  and  location  of  the  compression.  At  first  tfacy  wn 
irritative — viz.,  hyperesthesia,  paresthesia,  neuralgic  paiiLs  that  are  ndiataqt 
in  character,  musodar  irritability,  tremors,  or  contractions.  If  Miladurvl,  tb 
fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  will  probably  contain  blood.  Uns, 
paralytic  symptoms  may  develop,  as  anesthesia  and  blatjdirr  and  hiwd 
symptoms,  girdle-pains,  or,  when  the  lesion  is  high  op,  interfcrcnc*-  with  n»- 
pirution  and  pupillary  changes. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  unless  the  oaset  is  sudden  and  explwiiT. 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  hemorrhajrr.  H 
small  in  amount,  absorption  is  usually  prompt,  with  little  or  no  dislurlNntr  </ 
function  remaining. 

The  treatment  consists  of  rest,  ice  to  the  spine,  and  morphin  to  nbm 
pain;  later  mercury  and  the  iodids  may  W  given  to  hasten  absorption.  Ijxd 
measures,  such  as  leeches,  cupping,  etc.,  or  general  styptics,  such  m*  rrgirt  ual 
calcium  chlorid,  arc  of  very  doubtful  value;  although  the  lutlcr  may  be  tatdi 
the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  present.  In  certain  cases  operative  proenhiR^ 
with  a  view  to  remoWng  the  clot,  may  be  justifiable. 


HYPEREMIA  AND  ANEMIA  OF  THE  CORD 

These  may  Ix*  due  to  (|ualilulive  and  quantitative  changes  in  thr  Uoal 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  vessel  wall,'*.  They  give  rise  to  no  characirtMic 
symptoms  unless  softening  or  degeneration  occurs. 

The  blood-vessels  may  be  the  seat  of  peri-  or  endarteritLs,  and  rarely  mifiu; 
aneurysms  may  develop.  Embolism  and  thrombosis  also  occur,  the  foraKf 
much  less  frequently  than  the  latter,  which  is  prone  to  follow  sclerotic  diaafct 
in  the  vessels,  giving  rise  to  ischemia  and  ultimately  to  softening  (p.  1071) 
Degenerative  changes  in  the  cord  may  be  caused  by  anemia  (p.  1087). 


HEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

(Hemalomydia;  Spiiuil  ApopUry) 

This  is  of  very  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  cerebral  hemorrhip. 
It  b  usually  due  to  traumatism,  but  may  possibly  follow  some  severe  sniit 
or  overexertion,  probably  only  when  the  vessels  are  atheroma ton.i.  HrfiDof 
rhage  may  occur  in  ca.ses  of  myelitis,  epidemic  cerebnrspinal  meninplA 
sjTingomyelia,  tumors  of  the  cord,  convulsive  disorders,  and  infectious  di*«jw; 
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it  is,  however,  usually  small.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  extensive,  disruption  of 
more  or  less  cord  substance  necessarily  follows.  An  area  may  exist  large 
enough  to  cause  distention  of  the  cord  without  rupture,  and  from  this  extrav- 
asations may  take  place  in  the  cord  substance  above  and  below.  Unilateral 
hemorrhage  may  occur,  the  gray  matter  being  chiefly  involved.  If  of  recent 
origin,  fresh  blood  will  be  found  postmortem;  but  if  of  long  standing,  a  brown 
or  brownish-yellow  area  will  be  noted,  consisting  of  disintegrated  blood-cor- 
puscles, cell  detritus,  and  hematoidin  crystals. 

The  symptoms  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  region  involved,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cervical  region  being  the  most  frequently  affected.  The  onset 
is  always  sudden,  the  symptoms  rarely  requiring  as  long  as  a  half-hour  to 
develop.  They  consist  of  a  flaccid  paralysb  of  the  limbs  below  the  seat  of 
the  lesion,  loss  of  reflexes,  and  probably  of  sensibility.  The  urine  and  feces 
will  be  retained.  Consciousness  is  not  lost.  If  in  the  cervical  region,  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  tissues  will  be  observed, 
owing  to  involvement  of  the  oculopupillary  fibers  at  the  eighth  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  segments  (cervical  sympathetic  nerve).  If  death  does  not  occur, 
the  symptoms  gradually  more  or  less  subside,  and  ultimately  resemble  those  of 
acute  myelitis  (p.  1071).  As  the  hemorrhage  is  most  often  in  the  gray  matter, 
dissociation  of  sensation  (preservation  of  tactile  and  loss  of  pain  and  tem- 
perature sense)  will  result;  atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected 
segments  (p.  1008)  will  also  result;  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion  the  paralysis 
becomes  spastic  with  increased  tendon  reflexes.  If  one  side  of  the  cord  is 
principally  involved,  the  Brown-S^uard  syndrome  (p.  1012)  results. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  in  acute  cases  from  meningeal  hemorrhage 
and,  if  traumatic,  fracture  of  the  vertebra.  The  presence  of  severe  lancinating 
pain,  muscular  twitchings,  and  a  less  degree  of  paralysis  distinguishes  the 
former.  The  latter  can  usually  be  determined  by  the  characteristic  deformity, 
as  determined  by  inspection  and  the  skiagram — hemorrhage,  of  course,  can 
coexist  with  fracture.  The  residual  symptoms,  if  the  patient  survive,  may  be 
mistaken  for  syringomyelia  and  myelitis;  the  history  of  traumatism  and  sudden 
onset  will  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  difiicult, 
as  hemorrhage  frequently  precedes  the  development  of  myelitis  in  traumatic 
cases.  A  history  of  apoplectiform  onset  is  evidence  that  the  primary  condition 
at  least  was  hemorrhagic. 

The  prognosis  during  the  acute  stage  is  doubtful,  death  may  occur  froiB 
exhaustion  or  septic  infection  due  to  bed-sores  or  cystitis.  If  this  stage  is 
survived,  a  considerable  degree  of  power  may  return  and  the  patient  get 
about  with  a  more  or  less  spastic  paraplegia,  and  if  in  the  cervical  region, 
atrophic  paralysis  of  the  arms  and  hands. 

Treatment. — Rest,  ice  locally,  attention  to  bladder  and  bowels,  and  the 
internal  use  of  calcium  salts  and  opium  make  up  the  treatment  of  the  acute 
stage;  afterward  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  myelitb  (p.  1073). 


CAISSON  DISEASE 

(Diver's  Paralysis) 

Definition. — A  imralytic  condition  caused  by  sudden  transference  from 
an  abnormally  great  atmospheric  pressure  to  one  of  normal  intensity. 

The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  very  clear,  and  certain  (vedisposing  factors 
are  worthy  of  note.     Divers  are  more  apt  to  suffer  if  they  have  been  working 
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at  extreme  depths,  particularly  if  the  period  of  exposure  to  great  pressure  ha5 
been  prolonged;  very  moderate  pressure  will  sometimes  produce  symptoms  if 
continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  short  periods  of  rest  do  not  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  disease.  Ordinarily,  it  can  be  said  that  unle&i 
the  pressure  exceeds  two  and  one-half  or  three  atmospheres  no  danger  may  be 
apprehended.     Alcoholism  b  a  predisposing  cause. 

Pathology. — ^Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tion. One  is  that  under  the  high  pressiu^  the  blood  becomes  overcfaai|^ 
with  nitrogen  gas;  when  the  pressiu^  is  relieved  this  is  liberated,  causing  emboli, 
which  block  up  the  spinal  vessels.  The  other  is  that  the  blood  is  driven  from 
the  surface,  causing  distention  of  the  vessels  with  paralysis  of  their  walk; 
when  the  air-pressure  diminishes  they  are  unable  to  accommodate  theniselv» 
to  the  changed  condition,  and  stasis  with  congestion  and  hemorrhages  result. 
Both  factors  are  probably  accountable.  Small  hemorrhages  and  laceration  of 
nerve-fibers  have  been  found  in  the  cord. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity.  In  the  mildest  form  they  con- 
sist of  neuralgic  pains  in  the  joints^  sometimes  with  sHght  articular  swelling, 
headojche,  giddiness,  and  a  little  tinnitus.  These  pains  may  become  more  \'iolent. 
particularly  in  the  loins,  and  be  followed  by  a  gradual  loss  of  power  and  by 
anesthesia  in  the  limbs;  these  symptoms  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  lie- 
come  more  severe,  with  the  development  of  complete  paralysis  and  interferencr 
with  the  action  of  the  sphincters.  This  paralysis  usually  assimnes  the  form  of 
paraplegia;  monoplegia  and  hemiplegia  also  occur,  and  sometimes  there  are 
complete  paralysis  and  anesthesia  of  all  four  extremities  and  of  the  trunk. 
In  the  most  severe  cases  cerebral  symptoms  are  also  present,  consisting  of 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  profound  coma,  irregular  respiratory-  action,  and 
finally,  after  a  short  time,  death  from  cardiac  failure. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  easy.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  should  occur  in  a  man  who  has  been  under  water,  and  the  patient 
should  always  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  this  or  some  other  organic  lesion. 

The  prognosis  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  The  lighitr 
forms  consist  merely  of  joint-pains  and  slight  dizziness  that  usually  pass  away 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Paraplegias  or  hemiplegias,  developing  >lowi\ 
and  not  assuming  a  severe  form,  are  also  transient  in  character.  A  nion»  m'Wtt 
paraplegia  is  usually  permanent,  although  some  improvement  may  Ik*  oxpectttj. 
The  apoplectic  forms  are  almost  invariably  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hour-. 

The  treatment  consists,  first,  of  prophylactic  measures.  In  all  plact^ 
where  caisson  work  is  carried  on  one  or  more  locks  should  l)e  provided  in  which 
the  pressure  can  be  gradually  reduced  until  it  is  approximately  that  of  tht* 
atmosphere.  Divers  should  he  instnicted  to  come  slowly  to  the  surface.  If 
the  pressure  exceeds  three  atmospheres,  the  maximum  length  of  the  working 
period  should  not  he  more  than  one  hour,  and  several  hours  should  Ih»  prmittni 
Ix^tween  the  descents.  A  chamber  .should  also  l)e  provided  in  which  a  man 
who  exhibits  symptoms  of  the  disease  can  he  once  more  .sul)jecte<l  to  a  pres>ur*- 
grcatcr  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  this  usually  causes  an  arrest  of  x\w 
process.  When,  however,  the  condition  resembles  that  of  acute  myeliti>.  \W 
treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  It  consists  of  rest,  careful  hygiene,  ami  a 
stinnilating  diet.  Stinmlating  liniments  and  the  rapidly  interrupt ctl  fard<li< 
current  may  he  used  for  the  pain.  If  the  heart  is  not  weak,  phenaceiin  :in«i 
similar  drugs  may  he  used.  If  it  is,  strychnin  and  caffein  may  prove  us4«fiil 
In  the  comatose  cases  enemas  of  hot  coffee  .should  be  used  and  artificial  respira- 
tion and  inhalation  of  oxygen  may  be  necessary.  For  the  resulting  panilysL- 
the  treatment  is  that  employed  for  chronic  myelitis. 
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BULBAR  PARALYSIS 

{Glo88olabu)laryngeal  Paralyns) 

Definition. — Bulbar  paralysis  is  usually  termed  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
but  as  the  pons  and  medulla  are  anatomically  and  physiologically  parts  of  the 
cord,  it  seems  more  logical  to  discuss  it  here.  It  b  an  acute  or  chronic  disease 
due  to  involvement  of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  charac- 
terissed  chiefly  by  a  difiiculty  of  speech  and  of  deglutition.  Three  varieties 
have  been  described : 

1.  Sadden  or  apoplectiform,  this  being  due  to  hemorrhage,  embolism, 
or  thrombosb  either  of  a  branch  of  the  basilar  or  inferior  posterior  cerebellar 
arteries.  In  the  latter  case  anesthesia  of  the  face,  ataxia,  and  other  symptoms 
occur  (p.  1100).  The  onset  is  always  sudden,  often  with  vertigo,  and  without 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  power  to  articulate  b  impaired  or  lost.  The  lips 
and  tongue  are  involved,  and  hence  the  pendulous  lower  lip,  the  dribbling  of 
saliva,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  lingual  muscles.  There  are  dysphagia  and  gen- 
erally frequent  attacks  of  choking. 

The  symptoms  are  less  characterbtic  than  those  of  the  degenerative  form. 
They  are  less  regular  in  type,  and  usually  are  wide-spread  at  first;  later  some 
improvement  takes  place.  In  other  cases,  after  more  or  less  of  a  respite,  de- 
generation seta  in  and  they  grow  progressively  worse.  Death,  however,  usually 
occurs  speedily. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  type  is  not  usually  difficult.  "Pseudobulbar  paralysis" 
must  be  borne  in  mind  (p.  1095).  There  b  great  danger  to  life  for  some  little 
while  in  these  sudden  cases.  Later  the  prognosis  is  rather  more  favorable  than 
in  the  other  forms. 

2.  Acute  Inflammatory. — Here  the  onset  is  less  abrupt,  requiring  a  few 
days  to  a  week  to  develop,  and  follows  either  one  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  or  lead-poisoning  (polio-encephalitb  inferior). 
But  for  this  fact  the  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  form. 
It  may  be  associated  with  acute  anterior  poliomyeKtb  (p.  1068). 

3.  Chronic  Bulbar  Paralyais. — This  condition  occurs  chiefly  in  males 
beyond  middle  life.  The  cause  can  seldom  be  discovered,  though  certain 
cases  seem  to  be  of  toxic  origin.  It  may  develop  in  the  course  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  insular  sclerosb. 

The  symptoms  are  bilateral,  the  tongue  being  usually  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  patient  may  notice  that  he  cannot  speak  for  any  length  of  time  without 
fatigue,  and  that  he  will  then  articulate  indistinctly.  Soon  he  observes  that 
there  b  a  marked  and  progressive  impairment  of  speech.  The  muscles  of  the 
lips  and  other  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  atrophy.  He  can  no  longer 
whistle.  Speech  is  rendered  still  more  defective  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  lips. 
The  lower  lip  droops,  and  the  saliva  constantly  dribbles  from  the  mouth  and 
may  be  greatly  increased  in  amount.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  is  always 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Owing  to  the  lingual  paralysis,  the  tongue 
can  neither  be  protruded  nor  can  it  be  used  to  manipulate  the  food  and  make  a 
bolus.  |It  is  atrophied  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  wrinkled.  Fibrillar 
tremors  are  present  and  reactions  of  degeneration  may  occur.  The  larynx  b 
involved,  so  that  phonation  is  imperfect,  but  it  is  not  so  marked  as  the  im- 
plication of  other  parts.  Particles  that  enter  the  larynx  cannot  be  ejected 
owing  to  motor  paralysis.  There  are  no  sensory  symptoms  and  the  power  of 
taste  is  normal.  The  mind  generally  remains  clear,  though  the  patient  b 
often  emotional,  and  cries  or  laughs  without  apparent  cause.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  slow,  and  death  is  usually  due  either  to  inspiration  pneumonia 
or  to  interference  with  respiration  or  circulation. 
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The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult:  as  a  rule  thr  bilntcral  chnnictcr  of  At 
symptoms  rendering  them  dialinclive.  In  the  pseudobulbar  form  the  limbBUc 
often  paralyzed  ulso  (double  hemiplegia).  The  tongue  is  fwit  atn^hinj,  tfar 
muscles  of  the  face  do  not  show  changes  in  their  electric  reaction,  and  (Ikk 
is  usually  a  histor}-  of  successive  apoplectic  attacks  (p.  1095).  Tumort  nrcljr, 
if  ever,  give  rise  to  such  regular  bilateral  symptoms.  It  may  bIso  h»vr  lehp 
distinguished  from  myasthenia  gravis  (see  p.  1189). 

Treatment.— The  disease  is  incurable.  Hypodermics  of  strychnin  or  nl 
strychnin,  morphin,  and  atropin  are  of  value  in  controlling  the  salii-xr;-  Saw. 
Electricity-  is  of  no  \'alue.  Semisolid  food  is  probably  the  most  readily  lalm 
and  it  is  often  necessary  either  to  use  an  esophageal  tube  or  to  employ  nrtil 
alimentation. 


^^  ACUTE  ANTERIOR  POLIOMYELITIS 

^^  ESSERTLU.   PMtALTSIS  OF  CHILDREN 

(Alrofihic  Siiinol  PaToiyuM;  In^anliU  Paralf/aii) 

Definition. — An  infectious  febrile  disease  of  more  or  less  rapid  owri. 
usually  associated  with  muscular  paralysis  and  atrophy,  occurring  diiir^ 
in  children,  and  most  frequently  in  those  under  three  years  of  age. 

Etiology. — Flexner  and  Noguchi'  have  cultivated  an  organism  which  U- 
fils  the  requirements  necessary  to  prove  a  germ  the  cause  of  a  diseaar.  I[ 
is  filterable,  exceedingly  minute,  and  is  \-i3ible  under  high  power  nf  the  min»- 
scope.  Rosenow,  Towne,  and  ^Tieeler^  have  also  isolated  a  peculiar  itrepm- 
coccus  from  the  throats,  tonsib,  abscesses  in  tonsils,  and  the  central  nenwe 
system  of  those  suffering  with  the  disease  which  produced  paral>'si9  in  inoculUii 
animals.  They  state  that  this  organism,  while  larger  than  that  discoi-eivd  bi 
Flexner  and  Noguchi,  may  be  the  same,  the  latter  being  the  form  it  take»  wndn 
anaerobic  and  certain  culture  conditions.  Nuzum  and  Herzog"  have  aI*o  i?c- 
lated  and  cultivated  an  organism  from  -similar  material  and  the  cerebmspiial 
fluid  which  an.swered  the  same  tests.  The  disease  has  been  produced  in 
monkeys  by  intracerebral  inoculation  with  an  emulsion  of  an  affected  i^umI 
cord.*  Monkeys  have  also  been  inoculated  with  the  secretions  from  the  d»m- 
pharynx  of  those  suffering  from  the  disease.  The  virus  will  live  in  the  intestion 
and  pass  from  the  body  in  the  feces.'  Washings  from  the  naaophuynx  at  thoK 
brought  in  contact  with  the  disease  but  who  did  not  contract  it  have  caused  it 
in  inoculated  monkeys,*  thus  acting  as  "carriers."  Whether  or  not  the  iSaaat 
is  communicable  by  direct  contact  is  disputed.  Many  authorities  believe  that 
it  is,  but  if  so  it  is  not  to  the  same  degree  as  many  other  diseases.  Tbe  tbw 
enters  the  body  by  way  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  aod  aoae. 
and  from  there  spreads  by  the  lymphatics.'  Possibly  it  may  enter  by  odtt 
avenues,  but  such  are  not  now  known.  There  is  no  positive  knowledge  tk« 
the  bites  of  insects  communicate  the  disease.'  The  disease  may  otxiir  at  nf 
age,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  before  the  third  year  of  iiir; 

'  JouT.  Eiper.  Mfd.,  October,  1913,  p.  461. 

'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asmr.,  October  21,  Ifll6.  p.  1202. 

'  lUd.,  p.  I2<B. 

'  Flexner  and  I^-wis,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aaoc.,  January  1,  1910,  p.  45. 

*  Flexner,  Clark,  and  Dochei,  Jour.  Am^.  Med.  Asaoc.,  July  27,  1912^  p.  273. 
'Jour.  Amrr.  Med.  Astoc.,  January  18,  1913. 

*  Flexner  and  Amoss,  Jour.  Exper.  Mtd.,  1914,  p.  249. 
■/our.  Amer.  Med.  At»oc.,  July  22,  1916,  p.  280. 
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they  are  about  equally  distributed  between  the  two  sexes.  Later  in  life  the 
condition  is  more  common  in  males,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty-five.  It  is  rare  after  this  period.  Epidemics  occur,  the  first 
recorded  one  occurring  in  Sweden  in  1881.  In  the  United  States  the  first 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1894.  Dr.  Caverly,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  then 
reported  126  cases  occurring  in  Otter  Creek  Valley,  a  limestone  region  of 
Vermont.  The  disease  appears  to  be  becoming  more  common  and  epidemics 
more  frequent.  They  have  been  observed  at  various  times  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  warm  weather.  Traumatism  may  be  a 
predisposing  factor.  The  acute  infectious  diseases  may  cause  a  symptom  group 
resembling  the  specific  disease. 

Pathology. — ^The  parenchyma  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  are  the 
seat  of  cloudy  swelling,  and  the  lymph-nodes  and  spleen  show  hyperplasia 
and  proliferated  endothelial  cells. 

Macroscopiccdly,  the  cord  and  meninges  are  congested.  A  similar  condition 
may  be  found  in  the  brain  cortex,  basal  ganglia,  ventricles,  cerebellum,  pons, 
medulla,  and  the  nerve  ganglia.  The  entire  cerebrospinal  axis  is  edematous. 
Sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  appear  translucent  and  edematous  and  punctate 
hemorrhages  may  be  seen.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  entire  nervous 
system  except  the  peripheral  nerves  may  suifer,  but  the  cells  of  the  peripheral 
motor  neurons  suifer  most,  and  that  the  symptoms  most  prominent  are  those 
which  follow  their  injury. 

Microscopically ,  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces  in  the  regions  above  men- 
tioned are  found  filled  with  cells,  first  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes,  later 
endothelial  cells  and  lymphocytes.  The  vessels  are  congested,  their  walls 
degenerated,  with  rupture  of  and  hemorrhage  from  the  capillaries.  Degenera- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  of  the  nerve-fibers  in  the  anterior 
roots  and  a  round-cell  infiltration  of  the  pia-arachnoid  are  found.  These 
changes  are  most  pronounced  in  the  anterior  gray  matter  of  the  lumbar  and 
cerx-ical  enlargements,  but  the  white  matter  may  also  be  affected.  The  pons 
and  medulla  may  also  show  similar  changes.  The  meninges  are  first  aifected 
and  the  nerve-cells  are  involved  secondarily  to  the  changes  in  the  blood-vessels, 
their  loss  of  function  and  degeneration  being  due  to  lack  of  nutrition.  In 
old  cases  round  cells  and  connective  tissue  take  the  place  of  the  destroyed 
nerve-cells  and  fibers. 

Symptoms. — ^The  period  of  incubation  ranges  from  two  to  thirty  days, 
usually  not  more  than  eight.  The  onset  is  generally  acute,  and  may  be  sud- 
den. Constitutional  symptoms  are  present  as  a  rule.  In  typical  cases  the 
sequence  is  as  follows:  Fever  (usually  slight),  malaise,  possibly  vomiting 
(especially  in  children),  diarrhea  or  constipation,  headache,  and  restlessness. 
Evidences  of  nasopharyngeal  inflammation  may  be  present.  In  a  few  hours 
or  after  one  or  two  days  paralysis  supervenes  and  quickly  spreads,  involving 
a  greater  or  less  area;  it  then  remains  stationary  for  from  two  to  four  days  to 
from  five  to  eight  weeks,  when  improvement  takes  place,  beginning  in  the 
part  last  aifected.  During  this  period  the  patient  may  be  stuporous.  In 
some  cases,  after  a  most  trifling  indisposition  over  night,  paresis  is  met  with 
in  the  morning.  In  a  few  weeks  only  that  portion  remains  paralyzed  that  is 
to  be  permanently  damaged.  The  paralysis  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  as 
in  Landry's  disease  (p.  1070).  Wasting  of  the  muscles  will  be  noticed  in  a  week 
or  two  after  the  onset  of  paralysis;  these  become  flaccid  and  give  the  reactions 
of  degeneration.  Sensory  symptoms  are  very  rarely  present.  The  reflexes 
are  lost,^  both  superficial  and  deep,  and  later  contractures,  due  to  the  over- 
action  of  unopposed  muscles,  may  develop  and  result  in  various  deformities. 

^  In  the  early  stages  they  may  be  increased. 
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The  growth  of  bone  is  seriously  impaired  in  some  cases.  Atypical  fomu  occur, 
especially  during  epidemics.  These  are:  (1)  The  arrested  or  abortiw  type, 
which  consists  of  constitutional  symptoms,  possibly  general  hyperesthesia,  \m 
no  paralysis.  Such  cases  may  transmit  the  disease,  and  ii^-ill  show  the  charac- 
teristic changes  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  (2)  Acute  Imlbar,  in  which  invoi\>- 
ment  of  cranial  nerve  nuclei  occurs.  The  seventh  nerve  may  be  the  only  otut 
affected.  (3)  Encephalic,  characterized  by  involvement  of  the  cortical  n-IU. 
(4)  Meningitic  type,  in  which  general  hyperesthesia,  retraction  of  the  head 
and  other  meningitic  symptoms  occur.  (5)  Neuritic  type,  the  symptom>  df 
which  simulate  those  of  multiple  neuritis,  but  in  which  the  nerves,  if  eicamined 
microscopically,  show  no  pathologic  changes.^ 

Diagnosis. — Usually  this  is  not  difficult  except,  possibly,  for  the  first  few 
days  in  some  cases.     Before  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  suspected  ca.se^ 
examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture,  is  of 
service.     It  is  especially  important  to  remember  this  during  epidemics,  and  to 
perform  the  operation  early  in  suspected  cases  whenever  possible.    By  thl* 
means  the  abortive  forms  may  be  recognized.     In  this  stage  it  may  be  slightiv 
turbid,  but  is  usually  clear,  contains  a  moderate  increase  of  cells,  mosrl) 
mononuclear,  and  globulin,  and  may  show  a  fibrin  web  formation  and  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.     Bacteria  are  absent,  and  when  paralysis  ensues  all  of 
these  changes  soon  disappear.^   In  the  various  forms  of  meningitis  except  tht* 
tubercular  the  fluid  is  cloudy,  contains  more  protein  and  cells  which  arr 
mostly  polymorphonuclear,  and  does  not  reduce  sugar  well.   The  fluid  of  tuber- 
cular  meningitis  closely  resembles  that  from  poliomyelitis,  but  the  cells  are 
apt  to  be  more  numerous.     It  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  except 
by  inoculation  of  animals,  the  tuberculin  tests,  and  the  clinical  symptoms.   In 
meningitis  the  fluid  is  much  increased  in  amount,  but  otherwise  negative 
Neustaedter  has  called  attention  to  an  anemic,  glistening,  edematous  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasopharynx,  with  a  serous  frotl^'  transu- 
date in  the  early  or  prodromic  period.'    Close  scrutiny  will  enable  one  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  this  disease  and  a  pseudopalsy  the  result  of  pain  on  actiw 
or  passive  motion,  as  seen  in  rickets,  scurvy,  and  in  hip-joint  disease.    From 
multiple  neuritis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  over  the  nerxr- 
trunks  and  the  fact  that  in  neuritis  the  symptoms  are  progressive  and  wi 
retrogressive,  as  they  are  in  poliomyelitis.    The  symptoms  of  the  ccrcbial 
palsies  of  childhood  are  given  on  p.  1101,  and  of  transverse  myelitis  on  p. 
1072. 

Prognosis. — Some  impairment  of  motion  and  more  or  less  wasting  of  the 
muscles  almost  invariably  remain.  Danger  to  life  varies  in  different  epidemic^ 
In  some  the  death-rate  is  less  than  10  per  cent.,  in  others  it  may  be  25  per  cent. 
One  attack  confers  immunity.  Death  may  occiur  from  either  involvement  of 
the  bulbar  nuclei  or  violence  of  the  toxemia.  Marked  improvement  in  pover 
may  result  several  years  after  the  oncoming  of  the  disease  if  proper  treatment 
is  persisted  in.     A  few  cases  completely  recover. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  commimicahie 
during  the  acute  stage,  the  patient  should  be  isolated  and  the  diseharfces  dis^ 
infected,  as  in  other  similar  diseases.  The  nasopharynx  especially  should  he^ 
kept  as  clean  as  possible  with  washes  containing  menthol.  Neal  and  Dufiob 
claim  that  the  greatest  hope  of  success  in  combating  anterior  poliom>viiti^ 
lies  perhaps  in  a  prophylactic  vaccination.    If  fever  is  excessive,  cool  5pon#nn? 

*  Sharp,  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment,  Dis.,  May,  1913,  p.  289;  Leopold,  Jottr.  Amer.  Jfai 
ilwoc,  September  28,  1912;  also.  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  JSci.,  c^vi,  1913,  p.  406. 

*  Flexner  and  Clark,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  February  25,  1911,  p.  586. 

»  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  September  14,  1912,  p.  519;  Ibid.,  July  22.  1916,  p.  lia 
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or  an  ice-bag  to  the  head  may  be  employed.  No  procedure  is  of  greater  value 
than  lumbar  puncture.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  the  meningitic  type,  but  is 
valuable  in  all.  If  done  early  it  may  stop  the  development  of  serious  symp- 
toms. It  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  several  days,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  until  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared. 
The  injection  into  the  spinal  canal  of  the  blood-serum  of  one  who  has  had 
the  disease  has  been  advocated.^  This,  of  course,  must  be  sterile,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  donor  having  had  syphilis  must  be  determined  by  a  pre- 
vious Wassermann  test.  It  need  not  be  inactivated.  The  dose  ranges  from 
5  to  20  c.c,  according  to  the  amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  removed  (the 
amount  injected  should  be  less),  and  the  procedure  repeated  daily  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  patient's  symptoms,  until  several  doses  are  given.  The  value 
of  this  procedure  is  still  doubtful.  Meltzer*  has  advised  the  intraspinal  in- 
jection of  2  c.c.  of  a  1  :  1000  adrenalin  solution  every  four  to  six  hours.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  injection  the  spinal  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  freely;  at 
subsequent  injections,  unless  the  pressure  is  high,  he  advises  that  little  if  any 
fluid  be  withdrawn,  and  the  adrenalin  solution  washed  in  with  2  c.c.  or  more 
(if  no  fluid  is  withdrawn)  of  normal  salt  solution.  If  encephalic  symptoms 
are  present  the  amount  of  adrenalin  solution  should  be  less  than  2  c.c.  These 
injections  should  be  continued  for  four  or  five  days  after  improvement  in  the 
paralysis  has  ceased.  He  also  thinks  that  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  under 
pressure  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  every  two  or  three  hours  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. This  is  especially  so  when  there  is  evidence  of  respiratory  failure,  when 
it  should  he  administered  "under  pressure  in  a  respiratory  rhythm,"  combined 
with  artificial  respiration  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose  his  apparatus  should 
be  used.  During  the  acute  stage  a  brisk  calomel  purge,  followed  by  a  saline, 
is  of  benefit;  and  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  general  condition.  For  this 
reason  absolute  rest  should  be  enjoined;  the  diet  should  be  liquid  and  nourish- 
ing, and  stimulants  should  be  given  freely  if  necessary.  .  Hexamethylenamin 
probably  exerts  an  influence  in  destroying  the  disease  germ.  The  affected 
parts  must  be  kept  warm  by  means  of  cotton  wool  or  extra  clothing  or  arti- 
ficial heat.  As  soon  as  possible  the  child  is  to  be  taken  into  the  fresh  air. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  keep  up  the  general  systemic  tone,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  fresh  air,  change  of  scene,  and  for  nourishing  but  easily  digestible 
food.  After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  massage  and  electricity  should 
be  employed,  together  with  the  administration  of  strychnin.  In  the  later 
stages,  when  contractures  have  set  in,  mechanical  appliances  may  be  necessary 
to  correct  deformity  and  to  give  support.  In  suitable  cases  either  nerve 
anastomoses  or  the  transplantation  of  tendons  have  given  good  results. 

CHRONIC  POUOXITELrnS  IN  ADULTS 

That  chronic  poliomyelitiB  exists  has  been  proved  by  Oppenheim  and  other 
observers.  The  symptoms  resemble  very  much  those  of  progressive  spinal 
muscular  atrophy  (p.  1082).  In  this  affection,  however,  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  hands  are  usually  first  affected,  while  in  chronic  poliomyelitis  any  group 
may  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

Treatment. — Mercury  or  the  iodids  may  be  tried,  especially  if  there  is 
a  history  of  syphilis.     Electricity  and  massage  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

*  Ncustacdtor  and  Banshaf  (Jofwr.  Amer.  Med.  Ab90C.^  May  26,  1917,  1531)  have 
bad  promifling  roflult«  with  hornc  serum. 

*  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  August  19,  1916,  p.  337. 
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ACUTE  POSTERIOR  POLIOMYEUTIS 

( Herpes  Zoster) 

The  posterior  root  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  those  found  in  ood- 
nection  with  the  sensory  cranial  nerves,  are  also  subject  to  inflammation  dne 
to  some  infective  agent.  The  symptoms  are  neuralgic  pain  in  the  courae  of  the 
affected  nerves,  possibly  anesthesia  in  their  distribution,  and  herpetic  eniptionii. 
Constitutional  symptoms  may  also  be  present.  Herpes  zoster  is  a  type  of  thk 
disease.     (See  also  p.  1039.) 

While  most  cases  recover,  it  may  be  a  serious  condition.  Sight  may  be  lost 
if  the  vesicles  involve  the  eye,  and  unsightly  scarring  is  not  unusual. 

The  treatment  consists  in  protecting  the  vesicles  from  rupture  and  infecdoo 
by  anodyne  powders  or  salves  covered  with  a  dressing.  Anodynes  interniDy 
if  the  pain  is  severe.  Drugs  seem  to  have  no  effect  in  shortening  the  disetae, 
but  the  salicylates,  quinin,  and  general  tonics  may  be  tried. 


ACUTE  ASCENDING  PARALYSIS 

(Landry's  Paralysis) 

Definition. — An  acute  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  legs  and  ascendinis  hr 
way  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  ultimately  involving  the  buBmr 
centers.     It  usually  runs  a  short  course,  and,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  death. 

Pathology. — Although  in  many  cases  neither  gross  nor  microscopic 
lesions  have  been  found  either  in  the  cells,  peripheral  fibers,  or  musdes,  a 
number  of  different  anatomic  changes  have  been  found  in  cases  belie\fd 
to  have  this  disease,  viz.,  multiple  neuritis,  acute  diffuse  myelitis,  and  polioin\T- 
litis.  A  fluid  exudation  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  and  hyaline  chanfsp 
in  the  central  arteries  have  also  been  found.  The  symptoms  are  e\ndently 
due  to  a  severe  type  of  infection  invohing  the  peripheral  motor  neuron,  which 
when  very  malignant  causes  death  before  visible  changes  occur,  while  in  lev 
acute  cases  the  characteristic  evidences  of  neuritis,  myelitis,  or  both  may  \p' 
discovered. 

Etiology. — No  definite  cause  is  know^n.  It  has  follow^ed  cold  and  expo^uiv. 
traumatism,  and  the  infectious  fevers,  including  influenza.  It  occurs  in  male- 
chiefly  between  twenty  and  forty  years. 

Symptoms. — In  the  most  acute  cases  there  are  practically  no  prodnmiai 
symptoms  other  than  malaise  and  possibly  chilly  sensations.     Weakness,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  by  paralysis,  develops  in  the  lower  f\- 
treniities.    One  may  he  involved  a  few  hours  earlier  than  the  other.    It  spn-ad> 
toward,  and  soon  involves,  the  trunk  also,  and  in  quick  succession  the  ami- 
The  third  and  usually  fatal  stage  is  reached  when  bulbar  symptoms  <levelop 
Very  rarely  the  upper  extremities  may  be  first  attacked.    Death  may  occur  ir; 
forty-iMght  hours.    The  paralysis  is  a  flaccid  one;  the  muscles  can  l>e  pas>i\rlv 
moved  without  offering  any  resistance.     Wasting  rarely  occurs  and  there  an 
no  electric  changes.     In  less  acute  cases  a  decided  febrile  stage  precedes  th* 
onset  of  paralysis,  chills,  fever,  malaise,  and  possibly  formication  or  even  sharj* 
pain.     In  any  ease  the  later  symptoms  are  pre-eminently  or  solely  motor. 
Sensory  syniptoins  when  present  are  very  slight.    The  deep  reflext^s  are  ab><»nt 
Tlie  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  implicated  nor  do  bed-sores  develop.     .V.-- 
stated,  when  tlie  bulb  is  attacked  death  generally  follows,  due  to  cardiac  or 
respiratory  failure  or  to  interference  with  deglutition.    There  are  no  cen^bnJ 
.symptoms. 
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Course. — Death  may  occur  in  from  forty-eight  horns  to  a  few  weeks.  A 
few  cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported  (Sinkler)  in  some  of  which  paralysis 
had  been  wide-spread,  even  reaching  the  bulb,  judging  from  the  laboi^  respi- 
ration. When  improvement  takes  place,  it  does  so  in  the  reverse  order  to  the 
onset,  so  that  the  last  part  aifected  is  the  first  to  recover.  It  is  much  slower  than 
the  invasion. 

Diagnosis. — The  rapid  onset  of  a  paralysis  that  usually  ascends,  the  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  shght  wasting,  if  any,  and  the  absence  of  electric  changes 
and  of  sensory  symptoms,  with  or  without  fever,  serve  to  make  the  diagnosis 
and  to  distinguish  Landry's  disease  from  ordinary  types  of  poliomyelitis 
(p.  1067),  neuritis,  and  spinal  hemorrhage.  For  the  diiferential  diagnosis 
between  Landry's  paralysis  and  acute  myelitis,  see  page  1073. 

Prognosis. — Always  grave,  particularly  if  bulbar  symptoms  occur,  and 
especially  if  they  appear  early. 

The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  any  acute  disease  of  the 
cord  or  nerves — i,  e.,  rest,  freedom  from  all  excitement  or  worry,  warm  baths 
and  packs,  moderate  purgation,  and  diaphoresis;  hexamethylenamin,  ergot, 
belladonna,  salicylates,  and  iodids  internally.  Should  the  patient  survive, 
electricity  and  massage  should  be  employed. 


ACUTE  MYELITIS 

{Myditia;  Acute  Diffiue  Myelitis;  Tranwerae  MyditU;  Myelomalacia) 

• 

Definition  and  Varieties. — An  inflammation,  with  softening  of  the 
cord,  giving  rise  to  various  groups  of  symptoms  depending  upon  the  region  or 
regions  involved,  and  not,  therefore,  as  constant  in  its  symptomatology  as  the 
systemic  nervous  diseases  (tabes  dorsalis,  lateral  sclerosis).  It  may  be  acute, 
subacute,  or  chronic.  If  the  gray  matter  only  is  involved,  it  is  termed  polio^ 
myelitis  (p.  1066) ;  if  a  small  vertical  extent  (several  segments)  of  both  white  and 
gray  matter,  transverse  myelitis;  if  an  extensive  area  of  both  white  and  gray 
matter,  diffuse  myelitis;  if  a  large  area  of  gray  matter,  central  myelitis;  if  in 
scattered  areas,  disseminated  myelitis.  If  it  follows  a  previous  hemorrhage, 
hemorrhagic  myelitis,  and  if  it  is  caused  by  pressure,  as  a  tumor  or  bone  disease, 
compression  myelitis. 

Etiology. — Myelitis  may  follow  exposure  (especially  in  alcoholics),  the 
infectious  fevers,  tonsillitis,  and  it  may  be  due  to  traumatism  or  disease  of  the 
vertebrae  (caries,  malignant  disease).  It  has  followed  the  employment  of  the 
Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies.  Syphilis  precedes  it  in  nearly  one-half  of  all 
cases.  It  has  also  been  described  as  following  peripheral  neuritis,  ascending 
neuritis,  and  we  meet  with  some  cases  in  which  pregnancy  seems  to  act  as  the 
predisposing  cause.  As  the  virus  causing  poliomyelitis  may  sometimes  affect 
the  white  matter,  this  disease  may  simulate  transverse  or  diffuse  myelitis. 
In  many  of  the  cases  occurring  in  those  who  have  arterial  disease  the  cause  is 
thrombosis  in  a  spinal  artery,  causing  softening.  This  is  known  as  myelomalacia. 
It  may  be  difficult  clinically  to  distinguish  it  from  true  myelitis.  Myelitis  is 
most  common  in  males,  generally  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

Pathology. — The  cord  may  present  little  or  no  change  to  the  naked  eye, 
or  in  the  most  acute  cases  it  may  be  diffluent.  Between  these  extremes  many 
grades  exist  in  which  the  pia  will  be  found  congested  and  adherent,  the  cord 
being  more  or  less  injected,  and  areas  of  softening  and  even  cavities  being 
found.  Three  forms  of  softening  are  spoken  of  by  some  writers — the  red,  yellow, 
and  gray — depending  upon  the  predominance  of  blood,  fat,  or  connective  tissue 
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respectively.  The  postmortem  finding  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  diae«tt; 
the  more  chronic  the  course,  the  greater  the  amount  of  nervous  conDectivr 
tissue  (neuroglia),  and  in  consequence  sclerosis  will  be  the  predominant  featurf. 
The  nerve-cells  and  fibers  are  found  in  various  stages  of  disintegration,  the 
former  being  swollen,  vacuolated,  granular,  and  tlieir  processes  broken  and  in 
many  cases  missing;  while  the  latter  swell,  the  myelin  breaks  up,  underisofs 
fatty  change,  and  is  removed,  and  the  axis-cylinders  finally  break  up  and  dL<^ 
appear.  A  single  area  of  degeneration  may  exist  centrally,  in  one-^alf  of  the 
cord,  transversely,  or  many  localized  or  widely  disseminated  areas  may  be 
found;  but  above  and  below  all  of  them  will  be  found  degenerated  fibers— 
ascending  and  descending  degeneration— due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  be- 
tween the  cell  body  and  its  axis-cylinder  process.  Transverse  myelitis,  when 
the  extent  of  several  segments  of  the  cord  is  aifected,  is  the  most  common. 

Symptoms. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  In  the  most  acute  form  the  course  of  the  disease  is  quite  rapid,  remindini; 
one  of  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  or  membranes;  the  onset,  however,  b  not » 
explosive,  and,  though  rapid,  it  is  not  sudden.  There  may  be  chills  and  fem, 
malaise,  backache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  the  first  symptoms  may  be  numboes 
of  the  limbs.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  no  warning.  Motor  weaknes 
develops,  and  is  rapidly  followed  by  paralysis.  Some  irritative  sensory  s>inp- 
toms  appear,  as  hyperesthesia  and  paresthesia,  and  then  more  or  less  complete 
anesthesia  supervenes.  There  is  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces,  and  bed-^orrs 
and  cystitis  develop  with  rapidity.  The  temperature  now  rises  to  105*  F. 
(40.5°  C.)  or  even  higher,  and  typhoid  symptoms,  exhaustion,  and  death  ckae 
the  scene.  I  have  seen  a  case  that  developed  in  a  woman  a  few  days  after 
delivery  and  proved  fatal  in  six  days.  In  the  majority  of  instances  constits- 
tional  symptoms  are  not  so  marked;  in  fact,  they  are  often  absent,  and  die 
paralysis  develops  more  slowly. 

Acute  transverse  myelitis  is  the  type  most  frequently  met  with,  the  lesion 
being  generally  situated  in  the  dorsal  cord.    The  motor  symptoms  generaJh 
appear  before  the  sensory  symptoms,  though  they  may  Ik*  con  tern  jwraneoa-. 
In  any  event,  they  are  apt  at  first  to  be  irritative.    The  limbs  will  feel  tired  ami 
heavy  and  drag  in  walking,  and  tremors  or  twitching  occur,  even  cramps,  an^i 
later  paralysis,  partial  or  complete,  in  the  region  involved.     The  lower  liniV 
alone  may  be  involved,  or  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  cervical  region  paral>>i> 
and  atrophy  of  the  upper  with  a  spastic  condition  of  the  lower  extremitie>  nia> 
develop.    The  breathing  is  generally  diaphragmatic  in  cases  in  which  the  inr^r- 
costal  muscles  are  involved.    If  the  lesion  is  still  higher  up,  death  will  quickly 
take  place  from  failure  of  respiration.    Such  cases,  however,  are  mort*  apt  to 
occur  in  the  type  known  as  diHjfcminafrd  myelitis^  in  which  bulbar  sympti>m* 
are  prone  to  appear.    The  sensory  symptoms  at  first  are  those  of  a  tingling  ««r 
burning  character,  or  formication.     Later,  certain  or  all  forms  of  sensati'>n 
may  be  lost,  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  upper  level  of  anesthesia  correspond- 
to  the  level  of  the  cord  involved.    This  "Ixnindary  region"  is  apt  to  l)e  hyp^r- 
esthetic,  and  in  it  the  "girdle-feeling"  is  experienced.    The  reflexes  are  usually 
lost  at  first:  they  may  remain  permanently  absent  or  they  may  return,  and  1h»- 
coiiic  exaggerated  below  the  lesion.    The  condition  of  the  tendon  reflext*s  ma} 
enable  one  to  locate  the  position  of  the  cord-lesion,  they  lieing  lost  in  parts  >ui>- 
plied  by  the  affected  segments,  but  increased  below  the  seat  of  the  le>ioD 
\\  hether  or  not  there  is  wasting  of  the  muscles  depends  on  the  lo<*ation  of  the 
lesion;  if  in  the  dorsal  cord,  as  is  usually  the  case,  none  will  be  found.    When 
the  cervical  region  is  involved,  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  segments  involvwi 
will  atrophy  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  will  develop.     The  same  thin^r 
occurs  if  in  the  lumbar  cord  (p.  1009).     Iklow  the  seat  of  the  lesion  tlien*  L< 
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paralysis,  but  no  atrophy.  Loss  of  control  of  the  bowel  and  bladder  may  be 
among  the  earliest  symptoms,  though  this  is  not  the  rule.  While  superficial 
ulceration  may  occur  in  any  neglected  case,  the  most  marked  trophic  changes 
take  place  in  those  in  which  the  lumbar  cord  is  involved,  either  directly  or  by 
extension.  In  such  cases,  despite  the  most  assiduous  attention,  extensive  bed- 
sores develop.  The  course  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  cause  and  extent  of 
the  lesions.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  weeks  from  exhaustion,  heart  or  respi- 
ratory failure,  or  from  kidney  diseases  secondary  to  cystitis.  Recovery  is  the 
rule,  though  with  more  or  less  permanent  damage  due  to  degeneration  of  some 
of  the  paths  of  conduction. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  distinction  from  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  or  membranes 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  1062).  From  Landry's  paralysis  it  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  reference  to  the  subjoined  table: 


Acute  Myelitis 

Paralysis  is  sudden  and  generally  be- 
comes complete. 

Wasting  and  bed-sores  are  marked. 

If  atrophy  occurs,  reaction  of  degen- 
eration is  present. 

Early  involvement  of  the  sphincters. 

Girdle-pains  sometimes  mark  the  height 
of  the  lesion. 

Sensory  paralysis. 


Landry's  Disease 

Paralysis  begins  in  the  feet  and  rapidly 
spreads  to  the  muscles  of  respiration 
and  deglutition. 

Trophic  disturbances  are  absent. 

No  reactions  of  degeneration. 

Bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved. 
Girdle-pains  are  absent. 

No  loss  of  sensation. 


Anterior  poliomyelitis  is  not  accompanied  by  sensory  paralysis.  Bed-sores 
and  disturbances  of  the  sphincters  do  not  occur.  In  peripheral  neuritis  pain 
of  a  shooting  character  and  tenderness  over  the  affected  nerves  is  present, 
and  is  almost  invariably  the  first  symptom  to  appear.  Motor  symptoms  may 
not  appear  for  some  days.  This  is  not  the  case  in  myelitis.  In  compression  of 
the  cord  sufficient  collateral  evidence,  as  evidence  of  bone  disease,  can  usually 
be  obtained  to  differentiate  it  from  myelitis.  Hysteric  paraplegia  is  occasionally 
misleading.  The  character  of  the  patient  and  the  previous  history  should  be 
thoroughly  considered ;  moreover,  in  this  form  there  are  no  trophic  changes,  and, 
as  a  rule,  no  bladder  symptoms ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  cystitis.  Retention  of 
urine  may  occur,  but  not  incontinence,  and  the  Babinski  reflex  is  absent.  The 
diagnosis  of  myelitis  can  usually  be  made  without  great  difficulty  from  the 
motor  and  sensory  symptoms,  the  vesical,  rectal,  and  trophic  symptoms,  and 
often  from  the  presence  of  the  girdle  sensation  in  addition.  Myelomalacia 
can  usually  not  be  distinguished  clinically  from  myelitis.  The  symptoms  oc- 
curring in  an  old  person,  without  any  of  the  causes  of  the  latter  having  been 
operative  and  the  existence  of  a  previous  history  of  syphilis,  is  rather  in  favor 
of  the  former. 

Prognosis. — The  most  acute  cases  are  fatal  in  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
Less  acute  cases  generally  recover  with  more  or  less  loss  of  motor  power.  Im- 
provement may  continue  for  several  years. 

Treatment. — Very  little  can  \ye  done  to  arrest  the  process  in  acute  mye- 
litis. Absolute  rest  should  he  enjoined,  and  the  patient  given  a  nutritious 
liquid  diet  with  free  stimulation.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  an  air-  or 
water-bed.  Trophic  changes  should  be  looked  for  daily,  and  at  the  first  sign 
of  their  appearance  alcohol  or  some  stimulating  liniment  should  be  employed. 
If  the  skin  is  broken,  absolute  cleanliness  must  be  observed,  and  the  wounds 
dressed  antiseptically.  It  is  well,  also,  to  change  the  patient's  position  from 
time  to  time  to  avoid  too  long-continued  pressure  in  any  one  spot.  The  bladder 
must  be  watched  to  see  that  retention  does  not  occur  (p.  1007),  and  if  cystitis 
68 
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the  segmental  type  and  depend  in  location  upon  the  cord  segment  and  corre- 
sponding nerve-roots  involved  (Fig.  76).  Pressure  upon  the  anterior  rooU  aL<o 
causes  irritative  and  paralytic  symptoms,  and  hence  the  early  twitching,  or 
even  spastic  condition,  and  later  the  loss  of  power  or  paralysis.  The  musclt> 
supplied  by  nerves  from  the  affected  segments  waste,  and  qualitative  and  quao- 
titative  electric  changes  can  be  elicited. 

The  second  group  of  symptoms,  due  to  secondary  degenerations,  then  de- 
velops, and  may  set  in  either  rapidly  or  slowly.  If  myehtis  promptly  superveik> 
and  is  extensive,  cord  symptoms  of  a  pronounced  type  develop  quickly.  The 
parts  below  the  lesion  will  become  weak,  there  will  be  girdle  pains,  and  a  sea^ 
of  constriction  or  pain  in  the  legs.  Sensory  paralysis  is  usually  not  so  markd 
in  this  region  as  the  motor,  as  the  sensory  tracts  are  less  vulnerable  to  pressure 
than  the  motor,  but  hyperesthesia  and  hyperalgesia  are  present  in  most  c^sr^. 
They  may,  however,  be  absent.  The  reflexes,  whether  increased  or  absent, 
depend  upon  the  location  of  the  lesion  (p.  1005).  As  the  dorsal  region  is  mo^t 
commonly  involved  the  deep  reflexes  of  the  lower  limbs  are  increased.  Tbr 
Brown-S^uard  syndrome  may  be  present  (p.  1012).  If  the  cause  of  comprr>- 
sion  ceases  to  act  for  some  time,  some  improvement  takes  place,  due  possilJ) 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  myelitis.  If  the  pressure  is  of  slow  onsets  great  tolerano- 
is  manifested.  Usually  sensation  is  recovered  before  motion.  In  certain  cas^, 
however,  motor  power  is  regained,  while  the  muscular  and  tactile  senses  do 
not  return.  In  such  instances,  in  which  the  posterior  columns  bear  the  hnint 
of  the  trouble,  inco-ordination  results  and  there  is  secondary  ataxia.  If  tix 
disease  is  below  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  cauda  equina  only  is  affecteo 
(p.  1080). 

Diagnosis. — If  the  combined  symptoms  of  peripheral  and  central  origin 
develop  slowly  in  the  order  named,  compression  is  likely.  It  has  been  a.-- 
serted^  that  when  the  paralysis  is  due  to  pressure,  actual  degenerative  changt-^ 
not  yet  having  taken  place,  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  not  increased  hui 
the  skin  reflexes  (plantar)  are  very  much  so.  Myelitis  gives  rise  first  ii> 
cord,  ^and  only  later  to  root  symptoms;  hence  the  diflSculty  in  cases  b 
which  myelitis  develops  quickly.  Extensive  root-symptoms  are  suggestive  of 
meningeal  involvement.  In  any  event,  too  much  stress  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  nervous  symptoms  alone.  The  spine  should  be  carefully  examined  anil 
palpated  for  points  of  tenderness.  Careful  note  should  also  be  taken  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  limitation  of  movement  or  deformity  (kyphosb).  Tlw 
family  history  may  suggest  tubercvlosis  (caries  of  the  spine).  A  skiagraph  of 
the  spine  is  often  valuable,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  Pott's  di<iea>f 
may  occur  without  spinal  deformity.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  present 
peculiar  changes  (p.  1078).  Tumor  is  discussed  on  p.  1077.  The  hbton^iO 
indicate  if  due  to  vertebral  fracture. 

The  prognosis  depends  entirely  upon  the  cause.  Having  ascertaine<i 
this,  it  then  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  its  removal. 

Treatment. — In  general,  the  treatment  is  that  of  myelitis.  When  due 
to  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebra,  the  treatment  indicated  is  for  that  om- 
dition,  and  a  surgeon  should  be  consulted,  though  operative  cases  are  the  n- 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  well  to  impress  upon  the  patient  and  tA- 
atives  the  chronicity  of  the  condition,  but  faithful  and  persistent  effort^ 
will  yield  good  results.  Rest  is  of  vital  importance,  particularly  when  the  dis- 
ease is  active.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  recumbent  position  until 
consolidation  has  taken  place.  Extension  may  be  necessary.  Good  and 
easily  assimilable  food  and  cod-liver  oil  and  alteratives  should  be  given.  The 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  may  be  improved  by  general  friction  (massage).   Ai 

^  Jour,  Amer.  Med,  Assoc.,  January  25,  1913,  p.  269. 
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principally  to  the  muscles  and  skin  areas  supplied  by  the  affected  segments 
(p.  1009).  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  distinguished  by  the  fibrillary 
tremors  in  the  atrophied  muscles,  absence  of  sphincter  involvement,  and 
sensory  symptoms.  Syringomylia  is  characterized  by  the  loss  of  pain  and 
temperature  sense  with  preservation  of  tactile  sense  in  certain  areas. 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  grave.  Recovery  may  be  possible,  but  it  is 
extremely  rare.  The  process,  however,  may  be  arrested  and  the  patient  live 
for  years,  more  or  less  helpless. 

Treatment. — More  can  be  expected  from  general  hygienic  measures  than 
from  the  use  of  drugs.  In  the  early  stages  rest  is  indicated,  but  it  is  well  also 
to  employ  passive  exercise  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  too  great  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  As  soon  as  expedient — each  case  being  judged  on  its  merits — the 
patient  should  be  taken  out  of  doors.  Change  of  air  and  of  scene  is  advisable, 
as  are  also  baths  and  massage.  Mild  counterirritation  may  be  applied  to  the 
spine,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  areas  of  anesthesia.  General 
tonics — iron,  quinin,  arsenic,  and  strychnin — should  be  given,  also  mercury 
and  the  iodids.  The  greatest  possible  care  of  the  bladder  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  avoid  cystitis.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  Bailey  and  Elsberg^ 
from  the  performance  of  what  they  term  "spinal  decompression."  This  con- 
sists in  opening  the  spinal  dura  over  the  seat  of  the  lesion  and  then  closing  the 
wound  in  the  usual  manner. 


COMPRESSION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

(Compression  Myelitis) 

It  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  recognize  this  condition.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  diagnose  it  with  certainty,  but  when  there  is  a  reason- 
able surety  the  question  of  operation  may  arise. 

Etiology. — We  may  classify  the  causes  of  compression  under  three  head- 
ings— (a)  traumatism  (fracture),  (6)  inflammatory  disease  (caries  of  the  spine, 
due  to  tuberculosis  or  syphilis),  and  (c)  neoplasms  (including  various  tumors, 
gumma ta,  and  aneurysm);  but  these  will  receive  separate  consideration  (infra). 

Pathology. — The  postmortem  findings  will  depend  upon  the  degree  and 
duration  of  the  pressure.  More  or  less  meningitis  is  often  associated,  especially 
in  the  cases  due  to  vertebral  caries.  The  cord  will  be  more  or  less  flattened 
and  distorted  at  the  seat  of  pressure,  and  in  the  early  stages  hyperemic  and 
possibly  softened.  Later  it  is  hard,  sclerosed,  and  of  a  grayish  color,  and  above 
and  below  the  compressed  region  degenerated  areas  will  be  seen  on  sectioning 
the  cord.  Microscopic  examination  reveals  various  stages  of  degeneration  of 
the  nerve  elements  at  the  point  of  pressure  and  secondary  degeneration  of  the 
various  tracts.    The  nerve-roots  will  be  more  or  less  damaged  by  compression. 

Symptoms. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  site  of  the  lesion  and  the 
extent  of  involvement — i.  e.,  the  vertical  extent,  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted, 
and  the  amount  of  inflammation  present.  Two  groups  of  symptoms  are  present 
in  typical  cases — first,  those  due  to  involvement  of  the  nerve-roots,  and,  second, 
those  dependent  upon  involvement  of  the  cord  itself — ascending  and  descending 
degeneration.  Pressure  upon  the  posterior  roots  gives  rise  to  pain,  neuralgic 
in  character  and  radiating  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  There  may  be 
paresthesia  and  formication.  These  irritative  symptoms  are  followed  sooner 
or  later  by  destructive  changes,  and  hence  the  anesthesia.  There  may  be  spon- 
taneous pain  in  the  anesthetic  areas  (anesthesia  dolorosa),  which  areas  are  of 

>  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  March  9,  1912,  p.  675,  and  Jour.  Nen,  and  MenL  Dis., 
October  1916,  p.  339. 
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acter,  but  in  between  the  paroxysms  it  may  be  constant.  Hyperesthesia  may 
also  be  present  in  the  skin  area  supplied  by  the  afPeeted  nerves.  Acoordine 
to  Starr,  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  arise  is  commonly:  (1)  Peculiar  paia* 
of  limited  distribution;  (2)  increase  of  reflexes  below  the  lesion;  (3)  paraplejn^; 
(4)  loss  of  sensibility;  (5)  loss  of  subjacent  reflexes.  The  pain,  as  well  as  tr^i- 
dences  of  compression,  may  at  first  be  unilateral  and  the  Brown-Sequard 
syndrome  (p.  1012)  may  be  present.  As  the  growth  enlarges  they  becomr 
bilateral.  In  some  cases  ataxic  symptoms  with  increased  reflexes  may  be  more 
prominent  than  paralysis.^    Segmental  areas  of  anesthesia  usually  soon  develop. 

The  symptoms  of  intramedullary  tumors  depend  on  their  location;  if 
within  the  gray  matter,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  s3Tingomyelia  (p.  106S', 
otherwise  they  resemble  those  of  a  slowly  developing  myelitis,  motion  beinc 
lost  before  sensation.  Pain  is  not  apt  to  be  a  prominent  symptom  until  thf 
periphery  is  reached.  The  Brown-S#quard  syndrome  frequently  occuiv. 
The  functions  of  the  different  segments  of  the  cord  are  given  on  page  1009. 
Interference  with  these  functions  points  to  the  particular  part  of  the  cord 
involved. 

Circumscribed  spinal  serous  meningitis^  causes  symptoms  so  much  resemUin;: 
tumor  that  it  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  dura  is  usually  found  very  ten* 
and  bluish  in  color,  but  no  macroscopic  lesion  is  found.  When  opened  the 
fluid  escapes  under  marked  pressure.  The  symptoms  are  usually  senaon. 
especially  intense  pain  of  a  segmental  distribution  first  appearing  before  otiier 
symptoms  develop,  which  are  those  of  pressure,  as  in  tumor.  A  peculiarity 
is  that  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  increases  or  diminishes. 

Course. — Tumors  usually  grow  slowly,  and  therefore  the  s>inptoms  tit 
gradual  in  their  development.  Ordinarily  there  are  periods  of  arrest  or  evm 
improvement  that  are  followed  subsequently  by  further  advance.  The  dura- 
tion of  spinal  tumors  is  variable.  Those  of  malignant  nature  or  rapid  growth 
may  produce  death  in  a  short  time;  those  that  simply  exert  pressure  and  en- 
large very  slowly  may  not  produce  total  disability  for  several  years.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  from  five  to  ten  years  is  the  ordinary  limit  after  the  fir*t 
appearance  of  motor  disturbance.  Some  tumors,  however,  particularly  lip^^ 
mata,  produce  only  slight  disturbances  throughout  life,  or  else  no  s^mptnn^ 
at  all,  remaining  entirely  latent. 

The  diagnosis  involves  three  points:  first,  the  recognition  of  the  preisencr 
of  the  tumor;  second,  of  its  site;  and  third,  of  its  nature.  The  prodromal  sjtnp- 
toms  of  spinal  tumor  are  often  confounded  with  neuralgia  or  lumbago.  It  i> 
sometimes  possible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  presenct*. 
in  neuralgic  conditions,  especially  of  intercostal  nature,  of  the  sensitive  points 
along  the  course  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  existence,  in  the  case  of  tumor,  of 
exaggerated  knee-jerks  and  sensitiveness  over  certain  portions  of  the  vertebral 
column.  In  the  paraplegic  condition  it  may  be  confounded  with  a  ncuriU/. 
but  in  this  there  is  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks,  absence  of  reflexr*  in 
the  paralyzed  parts.  Sensory  paralysis,  if  it  exists,  is  not  confined  to  the  di!:^^ 
tribution  of  individual  nerves,  but  is  of  the  segmental  type  (Fig.  76),  and  the 
sphincters  are  not  disturbed.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  present  peculiar 
changes  in  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  tumor  or  otherwise.  These  an* 
a  great  increase  in  the  protein  content,  a  yellow  color  of  the  fluid,  and  some* 
times  coagulation  of  it.  The  cells  are  not  increased  unless  meningeal  irritation 
IS  present.  These  changes  if  present  are  characteristic.  Lesions  of  the  cauda 
equina  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  (p.  1080). 

*  Potts,  Jour,  Nerv,  and  Menl.  Die.,  October,  1910,  p.  621. 

•  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.,  November,  1910,  p.  719. 
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The  intrinsic  diseases  of  the  spinal  canal  give  rise  to  much  greater  dif- 
ficulty, especially  myelitis  and  pachymeningitis  cermcalis.  From  the  former 
the  correct  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  suspected,  because  in  tumor  there 
are  severe  radiating  pains  and  the  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  are  apt  to  be  more  gradual  in  their  development. 
Moreover,  the  symptoms  of  segmentary  involvement  are  sharper  and  the  root 
symptoms  more  characteristic.  From  pachymeningitis  cervicalis  a  tumor  in 
the  cervical  region  can  be  usually  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  radiating 
pains  are  less  severe  and  the  symptoms  not  so  distinctly  bilateral.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  central  tumor  from  syringomyelia  unless  the  symp- 
toms of  root  pressure  are  quite  distinct.  PotVs  disease,  in  its  early  stage,  may 
also  give  rise  to  some  difficulty.  However,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
kyphosis,  and  particularly  the  pain  that  is  elicited  by  sudden  pressure  upon  the 
head,  renders  it  possible,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  observation,  to  recognize 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  (p.  1075). 

The  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  tumor  has  been  largely  discussed  in  the 
Symptomatology.  In  general,  this  is  determined  by  determining  the  existence 
of  symptoms  dependent  upon  interference  with  the  functions  of  certain 
segments  of  the  cord  (p.  1009,  Fig.  76)  plus  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
tracts  of  the  cord,  causing  symptoms  in  parts  innovated  by  the  segments  below 
those  affected  (vide  Compression  of  Spinal  Cord).  The  symptom-complex 
may,  however,  be  considerably  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  multiple  tumors. 
In  these  cases  the  majority  ordinarily  remain  latent.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  presence  of  root  pains  suggests  a  meningeal  seat,  while  pronounced  para- 
plegia, dissociation  of  sensation,  or  the  Brown-S^uard  symptom-complex 
points  to  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself.  (See 
table  on  p.  1009.) 

Finally,  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  growth  can  often  be  made  from 
the  history  of  the  existence  of  the  tumor  or  an  infectious  process  in  other  parts 
of  the  body;  the  rapidity  of  the  growth;  the  age  of  the  patient;  and  occasionally 
from  the  results  of  an  exploratory  operation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  tumor  in  the  spinal  canal  is  similar  to  that 
found  elsewhere. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  rapidity 
of  their  development,  and  the  nature  of  the  growth,  if  this  should  be  known. 
Complete  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms  may  occur,  even  after  a  spastic  para- 
plegia has  existed.  Of  course  this  is  only  likely  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
tumor  can  be  removed  by  operation  or  absorbed  through  the  action  of  drugs. 

The  treatment  depends  wholly  upon  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the 
tumor;  if  this  be  syphilitic,  salvarsan  or  neosalvarsan,  mercury,  and  potassium 
iodid  should  be  given  in  full  doses.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  specific, 
and  especially  if  extradural,  operation  would  seem  to  offer  a  possibility  of  cure. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  a  number  of  times.  Intramedullary  growths 
may  also  be  removed.  In  such  cases  a  two-stage  operation  is  necessary, 
allowing  the  tumor  to  extrude  itself  after  the  cord  has  been  exposed.^  Early 
operation  in  cases  of  circumscribed  spinal  serous  meningitis  has  given  most 
excellent  results.  As  the  prognosis  is,  in  general,  unfavorable  as  to  cure 
and  often  gloomy  as  to  life,  the  clinician  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
surgical  interference.  When  the  tumor  is  known  to  be  malignant,  the  pain 
may  be  relieved  by  cutting  the  anterolateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

'  Jour,  Nerv.  and  Meni.  DU.,  August,  1016,  p.  07. 
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LESIONS  OF  THE  CONUS  MEDULLARIS,  EPICONUS,  AND  THE 

CAUDA  EQUINA 

As  symptoms  produced  by  lesions  of  these  regions  frequently  resemU^ 
each  other,  they  are  described  together. 

The  conus  meduUaris  comprises  that  portion  of  the  cord  extending  trotn  the 
filum  terminate  to  and  including  the  third  sacral  segment.  Lesions  in  thi^i 
region  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  by  paraiysb 
of  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  with  loss  of  seioial  power.  Tfaer^ 
is  also  a  saddle-shaped  area  of  anesthesia  involving  the  skin  about  the  anuLs 
perineum,  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  the  mucous  membrane  tA 
the  urethra  and  anus.  The  testicle  is  sensitive,  its  nerve  supply  originating 
higher  up  (Fig.  76,  p.  1009). 

That  part  of  the  cord  comprised  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar,  as 
the  upper  and  the  second  and  third  sacral  segments  as  the  lower  limit,  is  knowD 
as  the  epiconus.  A  lesion  here  causes  loss  of  Achilles'  jerks,  preservatioD  of 
knee-jerks,  intact  sphincters,  motor  paralysis,  most  marked  in  the  peroneal 
muscles,  with  atrophy  and  reactions  of  degeneration  and  a  steppage  gait. 
Sensory  paralysis  will  be  found  in  the  distribution  of  the  affected  segments  (Fie 
76). 

As  the  spinal  cord  terminates  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  tumois  or 
injuries  below  this  point  produce  symptoms  only  in  so  far  as  they  compreN^ 
or  destroy  th^  lumbar  and  sacral  roots  (cauda  equina).    This  destructioD  ma> 
be  partial  or  complete.     If  partial,  there  are  paralyses  of  various  groups  of 
muscles  and  circumscribed  areas  of  anesthesia,  with  radiating  pain  in  the  couiv 
of  the  affected  roots.     This,  especially  in  the  sciatic  nerves,  may  precede  by 
a  considerable  period  the  development  of  other  symptoms.     There  may  or  nws 
not  be  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  sphincters.    If  ti^ 
of  the  nerve-roots   are  involved,  there   are  complete  anesthesia,  completp 
paraplegia,  flaccid  in  character,  with  reactions  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles, 
loss  of  the  knee-jerk  and  Achilles'  jerk,  absence  of  the  Babinski  jerk,  and  rectal 
and  vesical  incontinence.     In  some  cases  there  may  be  isolated  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum.     These  lesions  may  consist  of  tumors,  such  as  are  fcNind 
in  the  membranes  of  the  cord  or  on  the  nerve-roots,  and  it  should  be  noted  that, 
probably  on  account  of  greater  space  for  their  development,  tumors  in  this 
situation  are  apt  to  be  larger  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  spinal  canal. 
They  may  also  consist  of  fractures  or  lesions  occurring  as  a  result  of  con|:enital 
anomalies,  such  as  spina  bifida.     If  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  vertebnr 
are  present  the  diagnosis  between  a  lesion  involving  the  lower  part  of  the  cnni 
and  one  involving  the  cauda  equina  is  easily  made,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  bci- 
tion  could  be  below  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.     If  due  to  hemcwrhage  or  tumor 
it  may  be  more  difiicult.     If  due  to  the  former  the  symptoms  would  likel\ 
develop  more  gradually  than  when  the  spinal  cord  is  affected  (p.  1062).  Shoot- 
ing pains  in  the  course  of  any  of  the  nerves  arising  in  the  sacral  segmenb, 
pain  preceding  for  some  time  the  development  of  other  symptoms,  and  an 
irregular  development  of  the  motor  symptoms  are  in  favor  of  a  lesion  involving 
the  cauda  equina.     If  tumor  is  suspected,  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  uf 
spinal  tumors  (p.  1079).     In  conus  lesions  the  incontinence  of  urine  mav  be 
relieved  by  anastomosing  the  first  lumbar  and  third  and  fourth  sacral  nwt^' 

^  Frazier  and  Mills,  Jovr.  Amer,  Med,  Assoc.,  December  21, 1912,  p.  22Q2. 
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PRIMARY  LATERAL  SCXEROSIS 

By  this  is  meant  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  central  motor  neurons. 
It  is  a  system  disease  (p.  1012)  affecting  the  central  motor  neuron  and  is  a 
rare  condition,  most  cases  so  called  being  due  to  a  secondary  degeneration 
caused  by  a  lesion  cutting  the  tracts  somewhere.  A  few  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  no  such  lesion  could  be  found.  The  hereditary  type^  is  prob- 
ably the  most  common.  The  only  pathologic  change  observed  is  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions. 

Etiology. — It  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  there  is  a  neuropathic  family 
tendency  or  congenital  weakness.  Age,  generally  between  twenty-five  and 
forty,  exerts  an  etiologic  influence.  Exposure,  acute  disease,  and  traumatism 
are  all  predisposing  causes.  Syphilis  has  been  said  to  predispose  to  the  condi- 
tion, but  if  so,  it  is  rather  rare,  Most  cases  presenting  this  symptom-complex 
are  due  to  a  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  caused  by  some 
lesion,  as  a  mild  myelitis,  higher  up.  Vertebral  disease  may  also  cause  similar 
symptoms.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  occurring  in  a  number  of 
generations  of  a  family  (hereditary  spastic  spinal  paralysis).  In  these  cases 
the  symptoms  may  appear  in  childhood  (pp.  1082,  1086,  1101,  1117). 

Symptoms. — In  typical  cases  the  onset  is  slow.  The  patient  complains  of 
feeling  tired,  and  is  less  capable  of  exertion  than  formerly.  Weakness  of 
the  legs  develops,  and  with  it  increasing  difliculty  in  walking.  Even  at  an 
early  stage  some  rigidity  of  the  muscles  will  be  present  when. the  limb  is  ex- 
tended; later  this  becomes  a  prominent  symptom.  The  spasmus  at  first  of 
little  moment.  It  may  only  be  noticed  in  the  morning.  When  the  disease 
has  advanced,  however,  it  becomes  pronounced,  so  that  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  flex  the  limb,  or,  if  flexed  and  an  effort  is  made  to  extend  it,  it  will  often 
spring  forward  like  a  knife-blade  in  clasp-Uke  rapidity.  This  spasticity  is  often 
so  marked  that  in  walking,  so  long  as  the  ball  of  the  foot  touches  the  ground, 
clonic  contractions  occur;  these  also  appear  when  the  individual  is  in  a  sitting 
posture  unless  his  legs  are  extended.  The  gait  is  characteristic;  the  legs 
are  stiff,  and  move  with  an  evident  effort,  while  the  toes  scrape  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  the  adductor  spasm  is  so  great  that  the  legs  not  only  cannot 
be  separated,  but  are  actually  overlapped  in  walking  {cross-leg  progression). 
In  course  of  time  the  power  of  walking  may  be  lost.  The  flexor  muscles 
are  usually  weakened.  The  knee-jerk  is  very  much  exaggerated,  a  mere  tap 
causing  a  sharp,  quick  response.  Ankle-clonus  can  always  be  elicited.  The 
Babinski  reflex  is  present.  Pains  and  other  sensory  manifestations  are  often 
absent,  though  dull  and  fleeting  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  may  be  complained 
of.  The  arms  are  frequently  unaffected.  The  sphincters  are  rarely  involved, 
and  ocular  symptoms  do  not  occur.  Seguin  states  that  the  ability  to  retain  the 
urine  is  lessened  and  precipitate  micturition  results. . 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  Certain  hysteric  cases  may  occasionally 
simulate  it  very  closely,  but  these  do  not  present  the  characteristic  spasticity 
of  the  true  form,  nor  the  knee-jerk  increased  quite  as  much,  ankle-clonus  is 
either  slight  or  absent,  and  the  Babinski  reflex  is  not  present.  Then,  too,  in 
hysteria  spots  of  anesthesia  are  commonly  met  with.  In  myelitis  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  sensory  paralysis  and  involvement  of  the  sphincters; 
if,  however,  it  is  very  mild  in  type,  the  diagnosis  is  most  difficult.  The  pos- 
sibility of  caries  of  the  vertebrae  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  symptoms  are 
developing  (p.  1075).  The  congenital  type,  due  to  cerebral  lesions,  is  described 
on  p.  1101.     Hydrocephalus  may  also  be  mistaken  (p.  1113). 

Treatment  consists  of  maintaining  the  general  health,  warm  baths  for  the 

^  Rhein,  Jour,  Nen\  and  MerU.  Dis.^  August,  1916,  p.  115. 
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spasticity,  and  antisyphilitic  medication  if  there  is  a  history  of  that 
In  the  hereditary  form  benefit  has  been  obtained  by  tenotomies,  foUowvd 
by  electricity.  Cutting  the  posterior  nerve-roots  may  also  be  considered  it 
spasticity  and  not  weakness  is  the  dominant  condition/  as  may  also 
decompression  (p.  1075). 


PROGRESSIVE  SPINAL  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY 

(Amyotrophia  Spinalis  Progressiva;  Type  of  Duchenne-Aran) 

Definition. — ^A  system  disease  (p.  1012)  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurons 
and  the  muscles  they  supply,  usually  beginning  in  the  cer\'ical  region. 

Pathology. — There  is  atrophy  of  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord,  affecting 
chiefly  the  ganglion  cells,  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibers  and  of  the  muscles. 
Occasionally  there  are  small  areas  of  sclerosis  that  may  involve  the  p^Tunidal 
columns  for  a  short  distance. 

Etiology. — The  disease  appears  to  be  hereditary'  in  a  few  cases,  and  in 
these  may  develop  in  childhood  (W'erdnig  and  Hoffman  type).  A  commonl}' 
accepted  predisposing  cause  is  prolonged  severe  muscular  exertion.  Sx-phib 
may  also  be  a  factor.  Many  cases  are  probably  due  to  congenital  weakness  of 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  most  common  in  males,  and  most  ht- 
quently  appears  during  the  third  decade  of  life. 

Symptomatology. — The  first  changes  usually  appear  in  the  thenar  and 
hypothenar  eminences  of  the  hands,  but  may  begin  in  other  muscles.    The» 
become  flat  and  soft;  there  are  loss  of  power,  some  stiffness,  and  inability  to 
perform  delicate  coordinated  movements;  the  thumb  assumes  a  position  panlM 
to  the  other  fingers  (ape-hand) ;  the  interossei  muscles  waste  and  grooves  appnr 
between  the  metacarpal  bones.    The  degenerative  changes  do  not  ascend  bv 
continuity,  the  deltoid  usually  being  affected  immediately  aftt^r  the  mnsol#- 
of  the  hand.     If  the  two  hands  have  not  been  affected  simultaneously,  th^ 
other  now  begins  to  show  characteristic  changes.    In  the  lower  liiiihs  thf  qiiailH- 
ceps  fernoris  is  usually  the  first  muscle  attacked.    The  disease  KrJifhially  in\o|\»- 
one  group  of  muscles  after  another  until  a  large  part  of  the  muscular  sy>tcn;  * 
aflVcted.     All  the  affected  muscles  exhibit  the  fibrillary   twitchings  ami  :N 
wasting.    HyiKTtrophy  never  occurs  and  the  paralynis  is  always  flaeci<J.    T!;' 
fibrillary  twitchings  are  characteristic,   hut   not   pathognomonic.      Tht*y  ar- 
not  always  constant,  hut  may  be  developed  by  slightly  irritating  the  inu-<> 
At  first  there  is  usually  quantitative  diminution  of  the  re.spons*^  to  th<»  faraiii- 
and  galvanic  currents,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  reaction  of  degent*rafi«'r 
becomes  completely  developed.     The  reflexes  diminish  in   prof)orii<)n   ro  tIk 
atrophy  of  the  nnisdes,  and  ultimately  disappear  completely;   the  patitn!- 
gradually  become  almost  incapable  of  voluntary  motion;  but  for  a  time  rht;. 
learn  to  overcome  their  disabilities  by  the  compensatory  use  of  other  groufK"f 
muscles.    In  the  late  stage  the  diaphragm  becomes  paralyzed  and  bullnir  syrnr*- 
toms  ai)i)ear  (p.  lOf)'));  usually  the  patients  die  fnun  in.spiration  pneumonia 
Rare  and  pr()i)ai)ly  accidental  symptoms  are  disturbanet*s  of  the  pupillan 
reflexes  and  increase  in  the  secretion  of  sweat. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  chnmie  anteroixyliojuyrfitijt  groups  of  nm- 
cles  are  ad'eeted  without  any  particular  order,  certain  groups  of  niUM'I<*^  U- 
coming  {)aralyzed  suddenly,  followed  by  the  gradual  involvement  of  oxhrr- 
muscles;  in  (nnj^otropliir  hift  nil  seleroshs  the  spastic  symptoms  are  present,  ir 

'  r?iinrsi(if  of  Pturm.  Mitl.  Bull.,  January,  1910,  p.  314;  Sew  York  Mtd.  J-*', 
January  29,  11)10.'  p.  21"). 
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syringomyelia  and  'pachymeningitis  cerviccdis  hypertrophica  disturbance  of  sen- 
sation, pain,  and  trophic  lesions  occur;  in  Pott's  disease  affecting  the  lower 
cervical  region  there  are  tenderness  over  the  spine  and  sensory  disturbances; 
in  peripheral  neuritis  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks  are  present; 
in  arthritic  atrophy  joint  symptoms  are  present;  and  in  the  peculiar  muscle 
atrophies  following  excessive  use  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  rapid  improve- 
ment occurs  when  the  cause  is  removed  and  the  symptoms  are  confined  to  the 
muscles  originally  affected  (either  median  or  ulnar  distribution)  (p.  1053). 
The  muscular  dystrophies  are  described  on  page  1 183. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable  as  to  cure.  The  course  is  exceedingly 
slow,  and  the  patients  often  live  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  first  symptoms 
have  appeared.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  liable  to  pulmonary  complica- 
tions, particularly  a  fatal  form  of  bronchitis. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  measures,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  prolonged 
excessive  work,  are  rarely  possible.  Retardation  may  possibly  be  obtained  by 
the  systematic  use  of  electricity,  massage,  and  gynmastics.  Gowers  advocates 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnin  nitrate  in  ascending  doses,  commencing 
with  j^T^  gr.  and  rapidly  increasing  to  -^^  ;  one  injection  should  be  given  daily. 
The  general  nutrition  should  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  point. 


AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS 

(Charcot*8  Disease) 

Definition. — A  system  disease  (p.  1012)  of  both  central  and  peripheral 
motor  neurons,  affecting,  therefore,  the  entire  motor  tract  from  the  cerebral 
cortex  to  the  muscles,  characterized  by  loss  of  power,  spastic  symptoms,  and 
muscular  atrophy.  The  first  clear  and  thorough  description  of  the  clinical 
symptoms  and  pathologic  anatomy  was  given  by  Charcot  in  1872. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  males  and  usually  begins 
in  early  adult  life.  Exposure  has  sometimes  been  noted  in  the  previous  history. 
Many  cases  are  probably  due  to  congenital  weakness  of  the  motor  tract  (abiot- 
rophy).   Syphilis  may  be  a  cause. 

Pathology. — ^The  pyramidal  tracts  are  degenerated,  the  process  commenc- 
ing either  in  the  cortex,  crura,  or  medulla,  and  extending  to  the  termination 
of  the  neurons  in  the  cord.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  comua  are  atro- 
phic, there  is  degeneration  of  the  anterior  roots  and  of  the  muscle-fibers,  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  affected  parts  are  dilated,  and  in  the  early  stages  granular 
cells  are  present. 

Symptoms. — Three  stages  are  generally  recognized:  (1)  The  involvement 
of  the  upper  extremities.  (2)  The  participation  of  the  lower  extremities.  (3) 
The  appearance  of  bulbar  symptoms.  At  first  there  are  weakness  of  the  upper 
arms,  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  moderate  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes;  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia  develop,  all 
the  reflexes  are  greatly  increased,  and  there  are  chin-  and  ankle-clonus,  the 
Babinski  reflex,  and  dragging  of  the  feet.  The  wasted  muscles  show  fibrillary 
twitchings  and  give  the  reactions  of  degeneration.  Contractures  then  occur, 
the  forearms  are  flexed  on  the  arms,  the  hands  are  held  in  pronation,  and  the 
proximal  phalanges  of  tlie  fingers  bent  backward,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
daw'hand.  From  time  to  time  there  are  tonic  spasms  in  the  muscles,  particu- 
larly in  the  calves.  Sensation  is  not  disturbed,  excepting  for  the  occurrence 
of  occasional  slight  paresthesia,  and  the  sphincters  continue  to  functionate 
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normally.  Finally,  the  bulbar  symptoms  appear,  and  there  is  pandj-aij  of  I 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  becomes  rigid  and  expressionless,  with  ibe  ■ 
partly  open  and  saliva  dribbling  from  the  angles.  Deglutition  and  artinil 
become  difficult  or  impoaaible,  and  death  finally  occurs  from  exhaustiM 
inspiration  pneumonia.  Atypical  cases  occur,  iu  which  either  the  Iowtt  n- 
tremitiea  are  first  involved  or  the  paralytic  symptoms  are  axon  prominni 
than  the  spastic  symptoms,  or  the  bulbar  symptoms  appear  very  e*rly.  TV 
symptoms  at  first  may  be  unilateral  (infra).  The  course  is  steadily  pro- 
gressive, and  death  usually  occtira  within  a  few  years. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  nuide  from  mtillipir  Mttrrtms  hf 
the  absence  of  nystagmus,  of  the  intent  ion -tremor,  and  of  sensory  disIuHnBCOk 
and  by  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  muscles;  from  trantfcne  in^tlitiM  by  ibr 
absence  of  sphincter  disturbance,  sensory  paralysis,  and  of  pain;  from  pragrtMna 
spinal  mvjicvlar  atrophy  by  the  presence  of  spastic  sj-mplonis;  from  irritft- 
myelia  by  tlie  absence  of  sensory  disturbances,  trophic  lesions  of  the  skin  wd 
joints,  and  the  greater  regularity  of  the  course;  from  prcMure  upon  the  jjiiMf 
cord  by  the  absence  of  pain,  sensory  paralysis,  and  sphincter  dliiurhaiia. 

Prognosis. — It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  dt-scriplioB  tUl 
death  is  the  invariable  termination.  The  course  is  progreasive,  allfaamh 
sometimes  very  deliberate,  and  even  temporary  amelioration  r»ifly  ocon 

Treatment  .—The  patient  should  be  rendered  as  comfortable  «a  posaiUt, 
excessive  physical  exercise  avoided,  and  the  general  nutritioD  uicmLtrd. 


imiLArERAI.  ASCENDING  AND  UNILATERAL  DESCENDING 
PARALYSIS 

Unilateral  ascending  paralysis,  first  dcscrilied  as  an  entity  by  Mills,  srf 
possibly  various  pathology  and  is  characteriied  by  paresis  commencing  in  dm 
leg  and  extending  to  the  arm  on  the  same  side.  The  paresis  ma.i-  lie  fiarad 
(Patrick),  with  loss  of  the  reflexes,  or  spastic  (Mills,  Potts,  etc.),  with  incrraicil 
knee-jerks,  ankle-clonus,  and  the  Babinski  phenomenon.  In  time  compMf 
paralysis  may  develop.  Degeneration  of  the  motor  tract  has  been  found 
According  to  Mills'  it  may  be  produced:  (1)  By  primary  degeneration  of  Hk 
pyramidal  tracts,  to  which  may  be  added  other  degenerative  lesions:  {'!)»!■ 
the  early  stage  of  multiple  sclerosis;  (3)  as  the  form  assumed  by  unibtrnl 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis;  (4)  as  the  order  of  progression  in  unilairtil 
paralysis  agitans;  (5)  as  the  expression  of  a  focal  lesion  either  cerebral  or  sjhiuI: 
(6)  as  a  clinical  type  in  cerebrospinal  s>-philis;  (7)  as  a  peripheral  or  b^-stcnc 
affection.    The  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause. 

INIUtMiriHNT  PAKAPLEGU 

{InU-Tmilliril  r!<ui'llr<ilU-n) 

Three  forms  of  this  affection  have  been  described,  i.  e.:  (1)  Tlnae  dne  ta 
an  arteritis  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  peripheral  nerves;  (2)  tboae  oiued 
by  a  spasm  of  these  arteries;  (3)  those  due  to  similar  phenomena  occurring  in 
spinal  arteries.  The  symptoms  consist  of  muscular  cramps  and  weaknns. 
usually  but  not  always  in  one  or  both  legs,  occurring  after  moderate  exertioa. 
In  the  first  type  there  is  often  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  posterior  tibial  and  dorsalis 
pedis  arteries,  in  the  third  the  sphincters  are  affected  and  cramps  do  not  occur 
(p.  1091).    The  treatment  is  that  of  arteriosclerosis. 

'  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Mettl.  Dit.,  April,  1900,  and  Proceedingg  Neundogica]  Seetica  << 
Amer.  Med.  Aaaoe.,  1906,  p.  166. 
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»ITARY  ATAXIA 
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This  may  be  divided  into  two  types,  viz. :  the  spinal  type,  or  Friedreich's 
disease,*  and  the  cerebellar. 

FRIEDREICirS  DISEASE 

{Friedreich* 8  Ataxia) 

Definition. — An  hereditary  disease,  first  described  in  1861  by  Friedreich. 
The  symptoms  are  primarily  manifested  in  early  life,  and  the  disease  is 
characterized  by  ataxia,  defective  speech,  nystagmus,  absence  of  the  knee-jerk, 
and  more  or  less  secondary  deformity,  as  spinal  curvature  or  talipes. 

Etiology. — Family  tendency  (heredity)  has  a  strong  influence.  A  single 
case,  however,  may  develop  in  a  family.  It  is  due  to  an  inherited  and  in- 
herent lack  of  vitality  in  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (abiotrophy). 

Age. — Most  commonly  the  disease  appears  between  the  third  and  twelfth 
years,  though  it  may  appear  earlier  or  later.  • 

Infectious  fevers  (in  particular)  and  other  acute  diseases  frequently  precede 
the  evolution  of  this  complaint.  Trauma  and  many  other  conditions  have 
been  described  as  exciting  causes. 

Pathology. — The  cord  frequently  is.  smaller  than  normal,  and  at  times 
there  is  some  thickening  of  the  membranes  over  the  posterior  aspect.  Micro- 
scopically are  found  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  more  marked  in 
the  column  of  Goll,  of  the  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts,  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tract,  and  that  of  Gowers.  In  the  columns  of  Clarke  are  found  atrophy 
of  the  cells  with  loss  of  fibers.  In  some  cases  the  posterior  roots  may  also  be 
found  degenerated,  also  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  and  the  peripheral  nerves. 
The  cerel)ellum  is  frequently  smaller  than  normal,  and  degeneration  of  the 
cells  composing  the  dentate  nucleus  occurs.  The  cells  of  Purkinje  are  also 
atrophied  in  some  cases.  Changes  have  also  been  found  in  the  cerebrum  con- 
sisting of  atrophy  of  the  gyri  and  changes  in  the  cerebral  cortical  cells.  Atrophy 
and  disappearance  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  root  ganglia  have  also  at  times 
been  observed.  Changes  in  the  muscles  similar  to  those  found  in  the  dys- 
trophies (p.  1183)  may  occur.  The  degeneration  in  the  posterior  columns 
is  more  marked  usually  than  in  other  parts,  the  pyramidal  tracts  being  next  in 
severity. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  evidence  of  the  disease  is  impaired  co-ordina- 
tion, first  in  the  legs,  and  later  in  the  arms;  it  is  most  marked  when  the  eyes 
are  closed.  Attention  is  often  called  to  this  symptom  by  the  fact  that  the  child 
stumbles,  ambles  and  staggers,  and  cannot  walk  properly.  The  gait,  however, 
lacks  the  pronounced  stamp  of  true  ataxia.  In  many  cases  the  great  toes  are 
turned  upward.  Some  affected  children  never  learn  to  walk.  Romberg's 
symptom  is  generally  present.  Movements  of  the  arms,  when  these  are  ataxic, 
are  irregular  and  jerky,  and  jerky  movements  of  the  head  may  also  be  observed.  • 
Bilateral  nystagmus  develops  and  the  speech  becomes  affected.  At  first  there 
is  a  mere  impediment  (a  stuttering),  but  later  syllables  or  even  whole  words  are 
omitted  and  an  unintelligible  jargon  results.  The  knee-jerks  are  almost  al- 
ways alwent.  There  is  no  optic  atrophy,*  nor  are  any  sensory  symptoms  pres- 
ent as  a  rule.  In  some  cases  interference  with  sensation  similar  to  that  found 
in  tabes  (p.  1128)  may  be  present.  The  sphincters  are  not  involved.  There 
are  no  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  or  the  joints  and  no  visceral  crises.  Vaso- 
motor symptoms — flushing,  sweating — are  sometimes  observed.  There  is 
usually  no  mental  change. 

^  See  Hereditary  Cerebellar  Ataxia,  p.  1066. 
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Talipes  and  spinal  curvature  are  generally  met  with  after  the  dianse 
has  existed  for  some  time.  In  old  cases  muscular  weakness  and  wasting  are 
present,  but  the  muscles  do  not  give  the  reactions  of  degeneration. 

The  course  is  always  slow.    It  may  last  for  many  years,  thirty  or  even  more. 

Diagnosis. — Usually  this  is  not  difficult,  and  especially  when  more  than 
one  case  exists  in  a  family.  The  age,  inco-ordination,  shambling  gait,  n>'sUf- 
mus,  scanning  speech,  and  deformity  are  strikingly  characteristic. 

Differential  Diagnosis. —  Tabes  dorsalis  appears  later  in  life,  and  the 
preataxic  stage  (pain,  absent  knee-jerk,  and  ocular  symptoms)  is  generally 
well  marked.  It  is  absent  in  hereditary  ataxia,  nor  does  the  latter  present 
the  sensory  and  visceral  symptoms  met  with  in  the  former.  The  gait  is  very 
different  and  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupillary  changes  are  never  present. 

Ataxic  paraplegia  shows  an  exaggerated  knee-jerk,  the  presence  of  ankle- 
clonus,  and  an  absence  of  the  ocular  symptoms,  nystagmus,  and  the  scanning 
speech.  A  rare  family  disease  has  been  described  by  Purves  Stewart  in  which 
ataxic  paraplegia  associated  with  optic  atrophy  appeared  at  the  age  of  seven 
years  or  earlier.     He  termed  it  "hereditary  amaurotic  ataxic  paraplegia."* 

Disseviinated  Sclerosis.— In  this  disease  the  tendon-jerks  are  usually  in- 
creased, optic  atrophy,  indicated  by  a  pallor  of  the  temporal  halves  of  dr 
disks,  is  present;  the  speech  is  more  likely  to  be  sing-song  instead  of  thick 
and  indistinct,  and  epileptiform  and  apoplectiform  attacks  are  liable  to  occur, 
and  the  disease  usually  comes  on  later  in  life  (twenty  to  thirty  years). 

The  prognosis  is  necessarily  bad.  The  disease  is  progressive,  though  it 
does  not  kill  directly.     It  may  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

Treatment. — Little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  well  to  em- 
ploy measures  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  patient. 

HEREDrrART  CEREBELLAR  ATAXIA 

(Marie  and  Nonne) 

In  this  type  the  most  pronounced  pathologic  change  in  most  c-a.-^^s  i>  ar 
atrophy  of  tlie  cerebelkini,  in  others  defective  development  of  the  tnict-  i: 
the  cord  leading  to  the  cerebellum  has  been  found.  The  etiology  and  <\nip- 
toms  are  similar  to  those  of  Friedreich's  disease,  except  that  it  usually  d«*\t{i'p- 
somewhat  later  in  life,  the  knee-jerks  are  present  or  incn^ased,  and  optie  n»  rv' 
atrophy,  diplopia,  and  Argyll  Robertson  pupil  may  l>e  found. 


ATAXIC  PARAPLEGIA 

{Posterolateral  Sclerosis) 

This  name  was  ^iven  by  (Jowers  to  a  condition  in  which  spastic  paraplrrii 
and  ataxia  eoexist,  owin^'  to  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  lateral  and  ]M»<f- 
rior  cohimns.  A  similar  condition  may  follow  an  acute  myelitis,  repn'>entir.- 
the  chroiiie  type  of  that  disease  (p.  1074).  Disseminated  sclerosis  may  j^i- 
sihly  present  the  Siime  symptoms.  The  type  Gowers  descriln^s  <H*eurs  rhittf\ 
in  males  of  middle  a^^e.  Traumatism  and  exposure  seem  to  pretiispo>e  t«»  :'*r 
disease,  as  does  syphilis  ver\'  rarelv. 

N//////>/o///,s'. — These  develop  insidiously.  The  patient  tires  nipidly.  ar*: 
some  im{)airment  of  the  power  of  walking  is  observed.  In  turning  (jui^kS 
he  stiimhles,  and  there  is  diffieulty  in  walking  in  the  dark,  or  even  in  stanr.ir.j 
when  the  feet  are  close  totjether.     The  reflexes  are  increase<l  at  an  earlv  <la:» 
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and  spasticity  supervenes  and  is  progressive,  though  it  never  becomes  as  marked 
as  in  uncombined  lateral  sclerosis.  The  gait  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
met  with  in  locomotor  ataxia,  but  it  lacks  the  forcible  stamp  present  in  thcU 
disease.  When  the  arms  are  involved  the  same  ataxia,  with  weakness,  spastic- 
ity, and  increased  reflexes,  is  met  with.  Sensory  symptoms  are  generally  absent 
and  fulgurant  pains  are  never  present.  When  pain  occurs  at  all,  it  is  of  a  dull 
character  and  often  in  the  sacral  region.  Optic  atrophy  does  not  occur. 
Sexual  power  is  lost.  The  sphincters  are  not  usually  involved,  though  reten- 
tion of  urine  may  occur.  Ultimately,  the  case  generally  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  lateral  sclerosis,  but  the  features  of  a  posterior  sclerosis  may  rarely 
predominate.  Mental  symptoms  often  develop  in  the  late  stages.  The  so- 
called  Erb*s  type  of  syphilis  of  the  cord  produces  a  very  similar  group  of 
symptoms.  In  this,  however,  there  is  incontinence  of  urine  and  sometimes  of 
feces. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  in  typical  cases.  The  ataxia,  with  myotatic  irritabil- 
ity and  spasticity  in  the  absence  of  sensory  and  ocular  symptoms,  is  character- 
istic. 

The  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  general  health  by  proper  hygiene, 
food,  etc.  If  due  to  syphilis,  a  \ngorous  antis^-philitic  treatment  is  necessary 
(p.  1123). 
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(Subacute  Combined  Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal  Cord;  Diffuse  Degeneration  of  the  Cord) 

This  affection,  while  described  by  many  as  a  true  combined  sclerosis  or 
system  disease  (p.  1012),  is  more  correctly  classified  as  a  diffuse  process,  as  has 
been  done  by  Putnam  and  Taylor.*  It  was  first  described  by  Lichtheim  in 
1887  in  cases  due  to  pernicious  anemia.  Putnam,  in  1891,  described  cases  due 
to  other  causes,  viz.:  influenza,  chronic  diarrhea,  lead-poisoning,  and  malaria. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  between  thirty  and  sixty,  and  always  follows  some 
chronic  wasting  disease  or  toxic  condition.     It  has  been  described  in  pellagra.^ 

The  posterior  columns  are  usually  first  and  most  involved.  The  lateral 
columns,  especially  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  are  also  soon  affected.  Other 
tracts  may  become  affected  later,  as  do  also  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  anterior  nerve-roots.  The  blood-vessels  in  the  affected 
areas  are  engorged,  their  walls  thickened. 

The  initial  symptom  is  usually  a  persistent  paresthesia,  usually  of  the  feet; 
with  this  some  weakness,  rigidity,  and  possibly  ataxia  will  be  found.  Later  the 
arms  become  similarly  affected.  At  this  time  the  tendon-jerks  will  usually 
be  found  increased.  There  may  also  be  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Later 
the  muscles  become  flaccid  and  the  deep  reflexes  lost.  Late  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  loss  of  sensation  and  muscular  atrophy  may  also  occur  and  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  and  delirium. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  presence  of  the  above  symptoms  occurring 
in  one  suffering  from  any  of  the  causes  mentioned. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  death  usually  occurring  in  from  six  months  to  three 
years. 

The  treatment  consists  of  general  measures  to  combat  the  cause,  if  known, 
and  improve  the  general  health.  If  anemia  exists,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be 
given  in  full  doses. 

*  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Meni,  Dis.y  January,  1901,  p.  1. 
'  Amer.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.y  January,  1911,  p.  94. 
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SYRINGOMYELU 


1 


Definition.— A  neurogliar  overgrowth  of  more  or  less  vertical  eiieoi,  lad 
situated  in  tlie  gray  matter  of  the  cord  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  n-ntnd  ounL 
Its  symptouiatology  is  not  constant,  but  the  following  have  come  to  be  knM 
upon  as  tj-pical  of  most  oases,  viz. :  progressive  muscular  utrophs .  iropbic  and 
vasomotor  disturbs nce.s,  and  dissociation  of  sensation  (i.  i*.,  impairment  or 
loss  of  temperature  and  pain  sense,  with  retention  of  the  tactile  and  miMnlar 

Etiology.— The  symptoms  usually  develop  during  the  second  or  lUrd 
decades.  The  exciting  cause  is  uncertain.  Trauniatism  by  producinit  benor- 
rhage  into  the  gray  matter  possibly  maj'  cause  some  eiisra.  Miiny  .■cuffrtns 
ftom  this  disease  have  congenital  anomalies  of  various  sorts,  oa  abnomul 
smallness,  disproportionately  large  hands  and  feet,  \'arieties  of  ebil>-fi-«'t.  cic 
Syphilis  plays  no  direct  part,  but  may  have  some  influence  by  its  cstisation  «f 
disc^ased  h I ood -vessels. 

Pathology. — The  usual  seat  of  the  proce.is  is  in  the  cer^-icfulomal  rvfioo, 
but  it  may  l>e  in  other  regions  or  extend  throughout  the  length  of  the  oinl, 
even  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  (syringobulbia),  and  very  rawl.\',  a.4  thawt 
by  Spiller,  into  the  lateral  ventricle  (syringu-encephalomyelia).    It  consists  si 
an  overgrowth  of  neurogliar  tissue  (gliomatosis)  in  the  region  of  the  cmmhI 
canal  of  the  cord.     Ttiis  breaks  down  and  forms  u  cavity,  which  imually  a- 
tends  irregularly  in  a  transverse  direction  backward  into  the  posterior  borA 
or  may  extend  into  the  anterior.     The  cavity  is  lined  with  a  varyinjc  ituckm    ' 
of  gliomatous  tissue.     Secondary  degenerations  nccur  in  ihr  white  mattir.    I 
either  ascending  or  descending,  according  to  the  tracts  cut  off.      In  atoat  am 
the  condition  results  from  a  congenital  anomaly  of  the  central  t'Hibryonal  timat, 
resulting  during  the  early  years  of  adult  life  in  u  slow-growing  hyperpbn 
having  aome  of  the  characteristics  of  a  benign  neoplasm  attd  R  marked  i-~HTr  J 
toward  the  forination  of  ctt\'ities. 

Symptoms. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  different  levels  of  the  cord  W 
involved,  and  that  the  extent  claimed  by  the  proee^is  varies  in  difft-rrnl  ma. 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  no  account,  however  concise,  will  fit  cvnr 
case.  The  disease  is  of  »low  onset.  The  commonest  situation  of  the  (-avitj 
is  the  lower  cervical  region;  when  this  is  the  case  the  earliest  symptoms  appnr 
in  the  hands,  there  is  a  numbness,  loss  of  the  pain  and  temperature  netisn. 
usually  in  an  area  bounded  by  a  horizontal  line  surrounding  tlu'  limb  (glQ>v 
anesthesia),  and  preservation  of  the  touch  sense.  This  constitutes  the  rfinw- 
nation  of  sensation,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the  dis«« 
The  first  symptom  usually  noticed  is  weakne.ss  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  ei 
the  hands,  which  show  changes  in  the  electric  reactions  and  fibrillary  tremon. 
as  in  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy.  The  atrophy  maj'  l>egin  in  oihff 
groups,  according  to  the  location  of  the  lesion.  Vasomotor  and  usually  tiofitie 
changes  occur  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  especi^ly  multiple  painless  whitknn. 
Neuralgic  pains  and  often  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes  are  [Hesnt 
in  the  arms.  At  the  same  time  the  syndrome  of  the  transverse  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  develops  there  is  spastic  paresis  of  the  legs  and  dbturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  symptoms 
become  more  general.  The  pain  and  temperature  sensations  are  loot  over  larfe 
areas,  the  tactile  and  muscular  sensations  are  preserved;  there  may,  however, 
lie  areas  in  which  all  forms  of  sensation  are  lost.  The  trophic  leskuis  are  vmii- 
ous;  Charcot's  joint  or  a  dry  arthritis  may  occur,  there  may  be  extensive  bed- 
sores, or  slight  injuries  may  lead  to  chronic  sores.  Vasomotor  dtsturbanca 
are  common,  especially  in  the  secretion  of  sweat.    As  k  result  (rf  ii 
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volvement  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  occurs. 
Not  infrequently,  as  a  result  of  the  involvement  of  the  posterior  column,  inco- 
ordination, with  loss  of  knee-jerks,  similar  to  that  observed  in  tabes  dorsalis, 
may  develop. 

As  the  morbid  process  extends  upward  the  centers  in  the  medulla  become 
involved,  giving  rise  to  bulbar  symptoms,  such  as  paralyses  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  disturbances  of  the  urinary  secretion.  These  are  usually  terminal 
signs.  The  symptoms,  of  course,  vary  with  the  position  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord, 
and  in  rare  cases  they  may  commence  in  the  legs  or  indicate  primary  involve- 
ment of  the  medulla. 

The  disease  originally  described  by  Morvan  of  Brittany  in  1883  should  be 
included  here.  He  had  observed  many  cases  prior  to  that  time,  but  his  at- 
tention was  specially  called  to  the  matter  by  a  case  of  whitlow  which  he  in- 
cised, but  to  his  surprise  no  pain  whatever  was  experienced.  He  described 
the  disease  as  affecting  the  upper  eortremities,  with  neuralgia,  progressive  paresis 
and  wasting,  dissociated  anesthesia,  and  later  painless  whitlows  and  necrosis 
of  the  phalanges.  Joffroy  and  Achard  have  made  three  autopsies  upon  cases 
dying  of  this  disease,  and  in  each  syringomyelia  was  found.  In  Gombault's 
case  neuritis  was  present.  The  current  view  is  that  Morvan' 8  disease  is  a  variety 
of  syringomyelia. 

Diagnosis. — The  loss  of  pain  and  thermic  sense,  with  preservation  of 
the  muscular  and  tactile  senses,  in  association  with  the  muscular  wasting, 
which  is  most  marked  in  the  upper  extremities;  and  with  the  spasticity  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  the  trophic  changes,  especially  in  the  fingers,  constitute 
a  group  of  symptoms  that  has  come  to  l>e  regarded  as  typical. 

Differential  Diagnosis. —  Hypertrophic  cervical  pachymeningitis  may  be 
mistaken  for  this  disease,  and  vice  versd.  In  this  case,  however,  the  pain  is 
usually  greater,  the  tactile  sense  is  apt  to  be  lost,  and  possibly  the  other  senses 
also;  but  there  is  not  the  dissociation  met  with  in  syringomyelia.  Amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  presents  neither  sensory  nor  trophic  symptoms  other  than 
the  muscular  wasting.  Disseminated  sclerosis  is  characterized  by  intention 
tremor,  disturbance  of  speech,  nystagmus,  while  sensory  s>Tnptoms  are  rare. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  may  cause  a  similar  symptom- 
complex;  in  this,  however,  the  onset  is  acute,  and  usually  follows  traumatism. 
The  neural  form  of  leprosy  may  present  a  clinical  picture  that  is  difficult  to 
differentiate.  There  are  dissociation  of  sensation,  trophic  changes  in  the  fin- 
gers, and  muscular  degeneration.  In  leprosy,  however,  nodular  thickening  of 
the  nerves  may  be  felt.  The  facial  nerve  is  often  affected  first  and  the  bacillus 
of  leprosy  can  be  found  in  the  nasal  mucus.  Spasticity  of  the  lower  limbs 
does  not  occur. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  though  the  disease  runs  a  very 
chronic  course,  lasting  even  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Treatment. — Nothing  can  be  done  except  by  attention  to  hygienic  and 
dietetic  details. 


IV.    DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN 

DISTURBANCES  OF  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND 

MENINGES 

Meningeal   Hemorrhage. — Hemorrhage  may  l>e  (1)  extradural — (a) 
traumatic  and  (6)  due  to  rupture  of  a  vessel  by  erosion,  the  result  of  caries; 
or  (2)  intradural — into  the  so-called  arachnoid  sac — (a)  traumatic;  (6)  due  to 
69 
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injuries  at  birth  (p.  1101);  (c)  due  to  pachymeningitis  interna;  (d)  met  with  b 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  (e)  occurring  in  the  course  of  anemia,  9curv>. 
or  some  other  profoundly  altered  blood  condition;  (/)  in  cardiac,  renal,  or 
pulmonary  disease;  (g)  the  result  of  strain — e,  g.,  whooping-cough. 

The  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances,  whether  the  amoun* 
of  blood  is  small  or  large,  whether  the  onset  is  gradual  or  abrupt;  they  may  be 
further  obscured  by  the  primary  disease  or  by  shock,  if  the  cause  is  some  traumii. 
In  the  slight  forms  absolutely  nothing  characteristic  exists.  In  others  therr 
are  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  possibly  mental  confusion,  conrulsiont,  c>r 
coma;  in  fact,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  The  biood^>ressure  i> 
increased.  Cases  due  to  traumatism  are  of  most  importance,  both  from  a 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  point  of  view.  If  extradural,  the  hemorrhagr  b 
usually  from  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal.  When  such  is  the  case  tl^- 
symptoms  are  characteristic.  They  consist  of  a  varying  period,  in  extremr 
cases  a  day  or  more,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of  evidenn^ 
of  concussion,  there  are  no  symptoms,  the  patient  possibly  going  about  hi^ 
business.  Then  he  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  stupid,  muscular  twitclH 
ing,  and  some  degree  of  paralysis  upon  the  side  opposite  the  seat  of  hemorrhap-, 
and  if  the  posterior  branch  is  the  one  affected,  sensory  symptoms  appear.  A 
choked  disk  and  Babinski  reflex  may  also  be  found  on  this  side  and  a  dUatni 
pupil  upon  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage  (Hutchinson's  pupil).  When  xht 
hemorrhage  is  subdural  the  symptoms  usually  appear  more  quickly  and  tbf 
paralysis  is  more  profound.  In  these  cases  blood  will  be  found  in  the  ceit^ 
brospinal  fluid. 

The  treatment  i^  that  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  except  in  those  due  to  trwa- 
matism,  when  opening  the  skull  over  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  should  at  once  Iv 
done.    Gushing  has  recently  done  this  in  infantile  cases  with  success. 


Definition. — An  abnormal  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral 
capillaries.  The  condition  is  not  in  any  way  associated  with  the  prim&rx 
phenomena  of  inflammation. 

What  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  hyperemia  of  the  oonl  t> 
equally  true  in  this  case — viz.,  that  while  congestion  undoubtedly  may  xAr 
place,  there  is  nothing  symptomatically  pathognomonic  in  the  fact,  and  h^ort 
we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  definite  clinical  entity.  The  transient  apoplecti- 
form seizures,  which  may  occur  during  the  course  of  paresis,  brain  tumors,  ami 
multiple  sclerosis,  have  been  ascribed  to  a  sudden  congestion ;  in  other  wonl^. 
a  localized  active  hyperemia.  They  should  be  treated  by  slight  elevation  <>f 
and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  mild  purgation,  and  bromids  internally. 

Passive  congestion  is  met  with  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  annst^ 
and  veins,  and  is  due  to  pressure  on  the  superior  cava  or  the  innominate  ^ 
jugular  veins  by  tumors  or  aneurysms;  also  in  suffocation  and  strangiins,  in 
cases  of  excessive  strain,  and  in  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

In  passive  congestion  the  veins  and  sinuses  are  engorged  and  more  or  l»^^ 
edema  may  be  present.  It  may  be  suspected  if  in  cases  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  chronic  headache  and  hebetude  occur. 

The  treatment  in  such  cases  will  consist  in  endeavoring  to  reston?  tlir 
circulation  to  as  near  the  normal  condition  as  possible  (p.  621). 

ANEHOA 

Definition. — ^A  condition  in  which  an  insufficient  amount  of  blood  cir- 
culates in  the  cerebral  capillaries. 
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It  is  due  to  exhausting  discharges  (diarrhea),  an  abnormally  slow  pulse 
or  weak  heart,  to  hemorrhage,  obstructive  endarteritis  of  the  vessels  supplying 
the  brain,  to  syncopal  attacks  and  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  owing  to 
the  too  rapid  withdrawal  of  ascitic  fluid. 

Disease  of  the  blood  itself  may  also  cause  the  symptoms  attributed  to  ane- 
mia of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  most  exaggerated  type  is  met  with  after  a  profuse 
hemorrhage.  There  are  pallor,  weakness,  vertigo,  headache,  flashes  of  light, 
subjective  noises,  rapid  respiration,  cool  skin,  possibly  profuse  sweating,  and 
in  extreme  cases  coma,  conmdsions,  and  death.  We  are  more  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  fainting  attack.  When  cerebral  anemia  is  brought  about  more  slowly, 
"irritable  weakness*'  results.  The  patient  is  either  somndent,  dvll  and  apathetic, 
or  he  may  be  a  victim  of  insomnia.  Headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  muscos 
volitantes,  and  lowered  muscular  power  are  present.  The  patient  becomes  irri- 
table on  the  slightest  provocation.  Marshall  Hall  has  described  a  group  of 
symptoms  as  "hydrocephaloid,"  from  their  resemblance  to  hydrocephalus; 
they  occur  especially  in  young  children  after  diarrhea.  There  are  pallor, 
hebetude,  contracted  pupils,  and  depressed  fontanels.  The  somnolence  may  deepen 
into  a  coma  that  often  becomes  more  profound,  until  death  results. 

The  transient  attacks  of  paralysis  and  loss  of  consciousness  which  occur 
in  those  suffering  from  arterial  sclerosis  are  due  probably  to  a  localized  anemia 
caused  by  spasm  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  particular  part  of  the  brain 
affected. 

The  treatment  varies  with  the  cause.  The  recumbent  posture  is  always 
indicated,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  depress  the  head,  administer 
stimulants,  and  even  transfuse  or  inject  a  normal  saline  solution.  Ordinarily 
it  consists  of  improving  the  tone  of  the  circulation  and  quality  of  the  blood.  In 
the  transient  apoplexies  caused  by  arteriosclerosis,  nitroglycerin  in  full  doses 
is  of  service.  A  light  and  easily  assimilable  diet  should  be  given  during  con- 
valescence. 

EDEBSA  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Definition. — An  infiltration  of  serum  into  the  subarachnoid  space  and 
a  greater  or  less  increase  of  ventricular  fluid,  with  or  without  infiltration  into 
the  brain  substance. 

Pathology. — The  fluid  is  chiefly  in  the  meshes  and  beneath  the  membrane. 
The  ventricular  fluid  is  increased  in  amount;  the  brain  substance  is  pale,  and  in 
some  cases  infiltrated  and  softened.  Microscopically,  lacunae  may  be  seen  in 
the  cerebral  tissue,  the  perivascular  spaces  are  dilated,  and  some  slight  degree 
of  nerve-ceil  degeneration  is  often  present. 

Etiology. — Edema  is  met  with  in  Bright's  disease,  in  senile  cerebral 
atrophy,  and  as  a  result  of  passive  hyperemia. 

Symptoms. — In  general,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  anemia,  though  noth- 
ing definite  is  known  of  them.  Since  the  condition  is  always  secondary,  it  may 
be  that  symptoms  directly  referable  to  the  edema  are  masked  by  the  primary 
condition.  Cases  of  apoplexy  are  seen  occasionally  in  which  the  only  post- 
mortem finding  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pia  and  ventricles.  This  has  been 
termed  "serous  apoplexy."    (See  also  Serous  Meningitis,  p.  1059.) 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  primary  condition.  Lumbar  puncture  may 
be  employed. 

VASCULAR  DEGENERATION 

Arterial. — ^The  cerebral  arteries  undergo  a  more  or  less  decided  degenerative 
change  in  the  majority  of  people  past  middle  life  (Bichat  said  seven-tenths). 
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It  is  met  with  much  earlier,  however,  as  a  result  of  disease.  Bright's  disease, 
rheumatism,  gout,  alcoholism — in  fact,  any  irritation  of  the  vessel  wall,  whether 
autogenous,  the  result  of  faulty  metabolism,  or  whether  introduced  from  with- 
out, as  alcohol — is  capable  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  the  inner  seat  of  the 
vessel,  to  which  Virchow  gave  the  name  endarteritis  deformans.  The  cirde  of 
Willis  and  its  branches  are  the  most  frequent  seats.  Various  stages  may  be 
met  with  in  different  vessels  or  even  in  the  same  vessel — viz. :  hyaline  degenen- 
tion,  fatty  degeneration,  liquefaction  necrosis,  atheromatous  ulcers,  and  cd- 
cification. 

Syphilitic  arteritis  is  not  a  true  degenerative  process.  It  is  rather  a  pro- 
liferative process  in  which  both  intima  and  adventitia  are  involved.  Arterial 
degeneration  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  for  instance, 
cerebral  apoplexy,  myelomalacia  (p.  1071),  neuritis  (p.  1023).  A  conditioQ 
resembling  multiple  sclerosis,  due  to  disseminated  areas  of  softening,  may  ako 
occur.  A  symptom  group,  characteristic  of  arteriosclerosis  of  the  cerebrospiiial 
vessels,  consists  of  headache,  vertigo,  inability  to  stand  well  with  the  ej-es 
closed,  a  gait  consisting  of  short,  shuffling  steps,  laughing  and  cr^nng  without 
cause,  increased  knee-jerks,  and  mental  failure.  Senile  dementia  is  also  so 
caused  (p.  1117).  Degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  the  limbs  and  cord  may  cauae 
pseudoparalysis,  as  intermittent  claudication  (p.  10S4).  Spasms  of  degenerated 
vessels  arc  liable  to  occur  in  the  brain,  also  causing  transient  apoplectic  attacks 
(p.  1091).  Also  such  symptomatic  conditions  as  headache,  neuralgias,  vertigo, 
tremor,  and  epileptiform  convulsions. 

Venous. — The  veins  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  arteries,  possibly 
because  they  are  more  yielding,  yet  the  same  pathologic  changes  may  be  inet 
with  in  them.  They  are  more  commonly  damaged  by  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion from  neighboring  tissues  or  by  pressure. 

Aneurysm. — Dilatation  of  a  vessel  results  from  any  of  the  causes  abo\^ 
mentioned.  The  aneurysms  may  be  very  small — miliarj' — or  often  as  large  as 
a  filbert-nut,  and  rarely  as  large  as  a  hen*s  egg.  They  occur  more  comnionh 
in  males  than  in  females.  The  middle  cerebrals  and  basilar  are  most  freqiienth 
attaeked,  and  next  come  the  internal  carotid,  the  vertebral,  and  the  anteri*': 
and  posterior  eerebrals.  Miliary  aneurysms  are  frequently  found  in  enornHU- 
numbers  upon  the  basilar  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

Syjupfojufi  of  Atu'urysm. — There  may  be  none;  but  in  any  case  they  are  dw 
to  pressure  exerted  by  the  mass,  and  are  therefore  comparable  to  tumors  "f 
the  brain.  In  many  cases  the  first  evidence  of  any  trouble  is  an  apoj^Irrtic  atliv  k. 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  is  usually  fatal.  In  other  oas^ 
headache,  vertigo,  and  optic  neuritis  are  present,  and  more  rarely  a  suhjectizf 
murmur.    Still  more  rarely  an  objective  murmur  may  exist. 


APOPLEXY 


Definition. — As  defined  by  Dana,  "apoplexy  is  a  clinical  tenn  use*!  :•' 
indicate  a  condition  characterized  by  sudden  paralysis,  usually  attended  wi:h 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  due  either  to  the  breaking  or  blocking  up  of  a  b^MM:- 
v(ss<>l  in  tlic  brain."  Thus  we  have  lit*morrhagie  apoplexy,  due  to  the  nif)turt 
of  a  blood-vessel  (intracranial  hemorrhage),  and  embolic  or  thrombotic  ap- 
plcxy,  due  to  cither  an  emi)olus  lodging  in  or  a  thrombus  forming  in  a  cen^hmi 
vessel  (acute  cerebral  softening). 
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CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE 

Definition. — Hemorrhage  into  the  brain-substance:  bleeding  into  the 
meninges  is  generally  embraced  in  the  definition  (p.  1089). 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — At  the  time  of  birth  and  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  childhood  there  is  some  tendency  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  (see 
p.  1101).  From  this  period  to  the  age  of  forty  the  liability  is  small;  after  this, 
it  progressively  increases.  The  predisposing  causes  are  alcoholism,  syphilis, 
and  gout.  Hereditary  influence  may  also  be  a  factor,  as  may  also  the  infectious 
fevers.  Rarely  it  complicates  scurvy  and  purpura  hemorrhagica.  The  exciting 
causes  are  lifting  heavy  weights,  straining  at  stool,  coitus,  and  mental  excite^ 
ment;  but  hemorrhages  occur  in  which  no  exciting  cause  can  be  determined. 
These  causes  are  usually  only  operative  in  those  predisposed.  Transient  apo- 
plectiform attacks,  due  to  sudden  congestion,  may  occur  in  multiple  sclerosis, 
brain  tumor,  and  paresis.  In  intracerebral  hemorrhage  the  blood  will  be  found 
to  have  infiltrated  the  brain  substance,  and,  if  extensive,  it  may  have  pene- 
trated into  the  ventricle.  In  such  cases  the  white  matter  is  torn  asunder, 
leaving  a  ragged  space  that  is  more  or  less  filled  with  recent  clot  and  fragment- 
ary gray  matter;  if  the  ventricles  have  been  entered,  blood  may  escape  from 
the  lowest  into  the  subarachnoid  space.  In  less  severe  cases  the  territory 
involved  is  less  extensive,  and  the  blood  may  occupy  a  single  space  or  several 
small  spaces,  forming  mere  separations  of  the  nerve-fibers.  Other  changes 
take  place  according  to  the  duration  of  the  case.  The  blood  changes  color 
and  gradually  grows  lighter,  while  reactive  inflammation  about  the  lesion 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  wall.  The  cyst — for  such  it  has  become  through 
fatty  degeneration  of  its  contents — may  remain  as  such  or,  when  the  lesion  is 
a  small  one,  connective  tissue  may  form  within  and  a  scar  result.  The  larger 
arteries  are  generally  atheromatous,  and  an  aneurysm  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  actual  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  in  most  cases  is  the  rupture  of  a  miliary 
aneurysm,  which  is  a  tiny  dilatation  upon  a  small  vessel.  Many  of  these  can 
usually  be  seen  on  the  degenerated  vessels  of  a  brain  in  which  such  rupture 
has  occurred.  The  vessels  otherwise  present  the  changes  of  arteriosclerosis. 
A  vessel  may,  however,  rupture  when  miliary  aneurysms  are  not  present.  Hya- 
line degeneration  may  in  some  cases  be  the  condition  present.  Rupture  may 
also  occur  in  an  area  of  softening  due  to  extension  to  the  vessel  wall  of  some 
neighboring  form  of  inflammation.  Such  cases  appear  often  to  be  due  to  injury 
to  the  head,  the  hemorrhage  occurring  some  little  time  after  the  reception  of 
the  injury  (delayed  apoplexy).*  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  actual  source  of 
the  hemorrhage  can  be  discovered. 

Secondary  degeneration  follows  a  lesion  occurring  in  the  motor  region  (the 
cortex  or  internal  capsule),  so  that  sclerotic  changes  can  be  traced  from  the 
cortex  through  the  corona  radiata,  internal  capsule,  crura,  pons,  and  medulla, 
to  the  termination  of  the  fibers  in  the  cord. 

Andral  states  that  varicose  veins  occur  in  the  pia,  and  that  they  occasion- 
ally rupture.  Capillary  hemorrhage  may  follow  the  plugging  of  a  large  vein, 
and  of  the  larger  vessels  any  one  or  more  may  be  involved,  but  it  has  been 
observed  that  hemorrhage  tends  to  take  place  at  particular  places.  In  more  than 
one-half  of  all  cases  the  lenticulostriate  artery  (Charcot's  artery  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage)  gives  way,  and  damages  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  internal  cap- 
sule. Other  regions  in  the  order  in  which  hemorrhage  occurs  are  as  follows: 
centrum  ovale,  cortex,  pons,  pfeduncle,  cerebellum,  optic  thalamus,  and  the 
posterior  and  anterior  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  Hemorrhage  into  the  cerebrum 
occurs  twenty  times  more  often  than  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum;  it  may 

>  Allen,  Jour.  Nerv,  and  Ment,  Dia.,  October,  1908,  p.  763. 
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take  place  into  the  brain  substance,  into  the  ventricles,  or  into  the  mcRinicn. 
the  latter  form  having  already  been  considered.  Ventricular  bemorrbaEr  is 
a  great  number  of  cases  is  caused  by  a  more  or  less  extensiv*-  Iwrrstino  o( 
brain  matter,  thus  permitting  the  blood  to  escape  into  the  ventricles.  N« 
only  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  the  third  and  fourth  also  m»y  contain  Uood. 

Symptoms. — As  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  motor  tract  is  lUmaitnt 
the  following  description  is  of  a  hemorrhage  in  that  reRion-  It  must  iir  i*- 
membered  that  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  th*-  Ir^ion  (p.  ItHfti 
Generally,  the  patient  is  seized  without  any  warning,  but  in  other  cases  imJ- 
ache,  depression,  and  more  or  less  parfsthtna  precede  an  atlack.  Tlir  \aa 
of  consciousness  is  usually  the  first  manifestation,  though  for  a  f<rw  nuxni-ni; 
before,  motor  weakness,  with  or  without  spasmodic  movemeniit,'  amy  rjiiit 
In  very  slight  attacks  consciousness  may  be  preserved  thrT)U|rhi)iit  or  ihm 
may  be  a  feeling  of  \'ertigo  or  mental  confusion.  The  symptoms  arc  in  diwa 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  position  of  the  hemorrhago.  The  puti*'nl  (alk, 
the  face  is  usually  congested,  one  side  ofteri  expressionless,  and  th<-  chiwk  flaps 
diu-ing  respiration.  Breathing  is  stertorous  and,  in  grave  cases,  of  the  <  "iiri-iu- 
Stokes  type,  the  pulse  is  generally  feeble  for  a  few  moments,  but  stoon  berwnn 
full  and  bounding  in  character.  The  blood-pressure  in  most  caso9  is  hi|{b,  and 
S  choked  disk  may  be  present  on  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  pufMis  wy. 
but  are  usually  contracted.  There  is  frequently  n  rrluxation  of  tlie  sphinnm, 
and  on  raising  the  limbs  it  will  be  found  that  those  of  one  side  ofTer  abetoiutrJ; 
no  resistance.  The  Icniperaturfl,  especially  on  the  paraJyiH-d  »i<Je.  is  ^liptiiH 
lowered  at  first,  but  after  a  few  hours  rises  to,  or  just  above.  nortnaL  !s 
grave  cases  it  will  either  remain  low  or  will  mount  up  to  lOfi"  F.  (41.1'  C  ' 
or  even  higher.  Such  cases  are  usually  fatal.  Conjugate  drriatimt  of  ilw  fanij 
and  eyes  takes  place  in  marked  cases;  the  deviation  durinf;  thr  early  Mafr> 
may  be  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  as  irritation  causes  a  spasm  of  the  mux-lct. 
for  the  same  reason  there  may  be  early  rigidity  of  all  the  miucles  of  the  paraliitd 
side,  but  after  the  irritation  subsides  (a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two),  the  dnit- 
tion  is  toward  the  lesion  and  away  from  the  paralyzed  side;  in  pontine  hrtno^ 
rhage  the  opjwsite  to  this  occurs,  as  it  is  here  due  to  involvement  of  the  iiith 
nucleus,  after  decussation  has  occurred  (p.  1033).  As  a  rule,  the  s>in|>b]aH 
that  we  group  under  the  term  "apoplexy" — y'\%. :  loss  of  consciousness,  mnlat 
power,  and  sensation,  with  or  without  relaxation  of  the  sphincters — pus  of 
in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  fatal  cases  the  coma  deepens,  but  draifc 
rarelj'  ensues  under  twelve  hours.  In  hemorrhage  into  the  medulla  or  veniridn 
it  may  be  more  rapid. 

During  the  first  few  days  (stage  of  irritation)  after  the  onset  fi-hrilr  rrartim 
sets  in,  with  irritative  symptoms  due  to  the  inflammator;j-  chani;es  oceumi|[ 
about  the  original  lesion.  There  are  fever,  sometimes  delirium,  twitching  of 
spasmodic  movements  of  a  more  pronounced  type,  and  sometimes  rigidity  i> 
the  affected  limbs.  The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  side  is  often  froa 
}  to  2  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  on  the  sound  side.  At  fim 
all  reflexes  may  be  lost,  but  the  tendon  refiexes  usualtj'  soon  relum,  and 
the  Babinski  phenomenon  (extension  of  the  toes  when  the  sole  of  the  foot  ii 
irritated)  very  soon  appears.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  and  thickness  and  in- 
distinctness .of  speech,  due  to  muscular  paralysis,  are  usually  present  at  Grrt. 
but,  as  a  rule,  disappear.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  aphasia  (p.  lOOO), 
which  may  result  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  Death  may  lalcr 
place  during  this  stage.  Cases  are  generally  fatal  also  in  whiH>  a  arvaad 
"stroke"  follows  closely  upon  the  first,  indicating  a  fresh  heninrrhair.     -Vw 

'  Convulsions  at  the  onset  of  hemorrhage  arc  rare  except  io  children.  Wboi  thtjJ» 
occur,  tliey  indicate  that  it  ia  probably  wrlJcal. 
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the  reactionary  period  a  stationary  period  follows;  sooner  or  later  control  of 
the  damaged  members  is  then  gradually,  but  not  perfectly,  regained.  The 
degree  of  recovery  is  dependent  upon  the  resumption  of  function  of  slightly 
damaged  tissue  or  upon  the  compensatory  activity  of  the  other  side  of  the 
brain.  In  certain  cases  the  structural  damage  has  been  too  great,  and  per- 
manent paralysis  remains,  with  rigidity,  slight  wasting,  secondary  contractures, 
and  increased  deep  reflexes. 

Incrayescent  Apoplexy. — In  certain  cases  the  onset  is  slow,  consciousness 
being  lost  gradually.    Coma  deepens,  and  the  case,  as  a  rule,  terminates  fatally. 

Ventricular  Hemorrhage. — ^This  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  The 
symptoms  are  very  severe  and  death  soon  occurs.  Blood  may  be  found  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture. 

Hemiplegia. — When  this  is  complete,  one  side  of  the  face  and  the  arm 
and  leg  of  one  side,  generally  the  same,  are  all  involved  (see  Pontine  Hemor- 
rhage). The  facial  palsy  is  not  complete,  the  frontalis  and  orbicularis  oculi 
escaping.  The  tongue  when  protruded  deviated  toward  the  paralyzed  side. 
As  a  rule,  the  arm  is  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  leg.  The  trunk 
muscles,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  (p.  1038),  and  muscles  of  swallowing 
and  speech  nearly  always  escape  (see  p.  997).  If  a  second  lesion  later  in- 
volves the  other  side,  bulbar  symptoms,  as  difficulty  in  swallowing,  indistinct- 
ness or  loss  of  speech,  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  develop  with  more 
or  less  severity  (pseudobulbar  palsy).  The  history  and  absence  of  atrophy 
of  the  tongue  distinguishes  this  from  true  bulbar  palsy  (p.  1065).  The  paralysis 
is  usually  spastic,  and,  therefore,  the  tendon  reflexes  on  the  paralyzed  side  are 
increased,  there  are  patellar  and  ankle-clonus,  and  the  Babinski  phenomenon. 
The  tricipital  and  bicipital  reflexes  and  the  scapulohumeral  reflex  are  easily 
elicited.  The  reflexes  upon  the  unaffected  side  are  also  exaggerated,  but  the 
pathologic  forms  are  rarely  present.  If  the  lenticular  nucleus  alone  is  involved 
spasticity  occurs  without  paralysis.  If  the  pyramidal  tract  is  completely 
destroyed,  the  paralysis  is  flaccid  and  the  deep  reflexes  will  be  absent  (p. 
991).  The  abdominal,  cremasteric,  and  other  skin  reflexes  are  lost  on  the 
affected  side. 

Sensation  is,  of  course,  absent  during  the  period  of  unconsciousness.  Sub- 
sequent sensory  disturbances  are  not  constant  for  all  cases.  In  some  cases 
permanent  anesthesia  for  all  forms  of  sensation  upon  the  affected  side  persists, 
with  loss  of  the  skin  reflexes.  This  indicates  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  part 
of  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule,  and  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  is 
usually  associated.  Occasionally  only  dissociation  of  sensation  is  present, 
tactile  sensation  being  preserved,  while  muscular  and  thermal  sensation  are 
lost  or  diminished.  The  stereognostic  sense  is  often  seriously  disturbed  in  these 
cases. 

The  special  senses  may  be  temporarily  perverted  or  their  functions  in  abey- 
ance, but  rarely  do  permanent  disturbances  occur. 

Pontine  Hemorrhage. — ^This  is  indicated  by  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  temperature,  and  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  upon  the  side  of  the 
hemorrhage  and  of  the  arm  and  leg  upon  the  other  (crossed  paralysis).  Bulbar 
symptoms  may  remain  permanently. 

Crossed  Hemiplegia. — When  a  lesion  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons 
the  fibers  of  the  facial  nerve  that  are  involved  have  already  decussated;  hence 
facial  palsy  occurs  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  The  fibers  coming  from  the 
cortex  are  implicated  l)efore  their  decussation,  so  that  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
occurs  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  Lesion  of  the  crus  may  lead  to  oculo- 
motor palsy  of  the  same  side,  and  palsy  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg  of  the  opposite 
side. 
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Reference  to  pp.  095-1000  will  indicate  the  s.vmpiotns  wbid)  atmy  m 
when  a  heiiiorrhafre  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

Seroos  Apoplexy. — The  cases  present  clinictil  evidences  of  apofila;. 
but  the  only  poftmoriein  finding  is  an  excess  of  st^rum,  and  thLi  is  in  do  mtf 
responsible  for  the  apoplexy.  These  cases  probably  helnni;  in  the  a^k 
category  as  those  just  mentioned,  but  occur  in  old  persons  wboei«  Lraina  hi« 
atrophied. 

Course  and  Termination. — As  previously  iniirnnied,  thf  coune  de- 
pends on  the  position  and  extent  of  the  lesion.  The  profiTKUM  is  aiway* 
srrious  and  death  may  take  place  in  u  few  hours.  Hemorrhage  into  thr  mmigBi 
maj'  prove  fatal  more  quickly.  In  the  milder  ca.ses  perfect  recovnj-  may  uit 
plaee  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Coma  persisting  longer  than  two  daj'R,  Ugh 
temperature,  and  the  development  of  bed-sores  are  bad  progDOstic  agn 
Generally,  when  little  or  no  improvement  occurs  in  two  or  (hr«e  nootW, 
permanent  changes  result.  The  facial  muscles  soon  recover,  and  next  the  Iqc 
At  first  the  patient  is  able  merely  to  move  the  toes.  [>uil>-  tiiiprmnaai 
then  follows  until  he  can  support  his  weight ;  ilrugging  of  the  feet  rarfly  diti^ 
pears  absolutely.  In  the  meantime  a  leas  pronounced  rhangie  for  the  betttf 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  arm.  This  memWr  ver.\'  rarely  rwiurm  In  ik 
same  extent  as  the  leg,  and  secondary  conlraciures  develop  in  timv,  the  hiod 
and  ami  becoming  flexed,  while  the  leg  is  extended.  The  hand  is  usually  bkoifc 
and  cold,  and  swells  if  kept  in  a  dependent  position.  Some  ataxia  may  he  oooai  \ 
if  motion  is  possible.  Pain  in  the  affected  limbs  sometimes  occurs;  in  thea 
jority  of  such  eases  a  lesion  has  been  found  in  or  near  the  optic  thakai 
Other  later  manifestations  that  are  only  occasionally  met  with  are  athefim  | 
posthemiplegic  chorea  {p.  1102),  and  tremors.  Varjnng  degrtfji  nt  m 
deterioration  may  develop  and  epileptiform  convulsions  occur. 

There  is  no  degeneration  of  the  affected  muscles  as  a  rule;  m>r  are  ti 
r  electric  changes  except  during  the  irritsti\'e  period,  when  the  rcsponae  ■  \ 
stimulation  is  heightened.     Occasionally  marked  atrophy  occurs,  and  is  fa 
in  some  cases,  as  Charcot  has  shown,  to  changes  in  the  ceils  of  the  aniniw 
horns.     In  olhers  no  such  change  is  found,  and  we  are  forced  to  regard  ik 
wasting  as  cerebral. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Apoplexy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ndw 
condilions  causing  unconsciousness,  such  as  traumatism  to  the  bea<).  autbr 
syncope,  epilepsy,  alcohol-  or  opium -poisoning,  insolation,  and  uremia.  If 
some  previous  history  can  he  obtained,  the  difhoulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  lemtm^ 
though  it  may  still  be  great.  If  there  is  e\idenee  of  a  blow  upon  ibc  hcaii.  tk* 
possibility  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  must  be  considered  (p.  I0S9).  In  9m^ 
concussion  there  are  evidences  of  shock  without  any  paralysis;  in  ijnKupJ 
attaeki  the  pulse  is  very  feeble  and  the  face  is  pale,  respiration  being  Khattaa 
and  often  suspended.  The  sphincters  are  hardly  ever  relaxed;  the  reflews 
are  usually  preserved  and  the  skin  is  often  moist.  In  e/ziVcpsj/  scurring  <J  iht 
tongue  may  lie  present,  and  tfi-.-re  1-;  a  bislnry  n(  previnu>  :iH;ii'k-,  ^r  (.iiir; 
to  obtain  this,  one  can  usually  ieam  that  a  convulsion  has  immediately  preccora 
the  coma.  With  alcoholiam  the  case  is  more  difficult.  The  odor  of  alcolul 
on  the  breath  is  of  no  value,  as  spirits  may  have  been  given  by  a  bystander; 
moreover,  hemorrhage  is  common  in  alcoholics  {vide  table  of  diffnmtial  diag- 
nosis). In  opivm-poisoning  the  coma  comes  on  gradually,  and  when  not  too 
profound  the  patient  can  I>e  aroused  when  shaken  or  shouted  at.  The  napira- 
tion.s,  which  are  very  slow  and  deep  at  other  times,  become  stHDewhat  qnicte 
and  shallower  when  he  is  aroused.  In  inaolation  the  temperature  W*^*%  » 
a  rule,  though,  as  stated,  high  temperature  may  occur  in  apoplexy.  T1wp<» 
ence  of  albumin  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  uremic  pouoiting  unless  the 
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centrifuge  and  the  microscope  reveal  the  presence  of  casts  or  other  indications 
of  renal  change;  even  then  the  case  may  be  one  of  apoplexy  in  a  subject  of 
nephritis.  It  is  important  to  remember  also  that  uremia  may  cause  a  hemi- 
plegia, which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  persistent.  In  the  case  of  diabetic  coma  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  serves  to  make  the  diagnosis.  When  we  meet 
with  a  comatose  case  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  resistance  when  the  limbs 
of  one  side  are  raised,  while  those  of  the  other  still  exhibit  some  tonicity, 
particularly  if  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated  on  the  flaccid  side,  and  a  Babin- 
ski  reflex  and  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  present,  the  probability 
is  that  it  is  an  apoplectic  attack.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  tell  whether  the 
condition  is  due  to  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis,  although  at  times 
this  may  be  impossible.  The  tabulated  points  of  distinction  given  below  may 
afford  aid: 


Embousm 

Early  adult  life. 

previous  development  of  cardiac  disease 
following  acute  rheumatism,  sepsis, 
chronic  valvular  disease,  aneurysm, 
pregnancy. 


During  the  attack  there  is  an  absence  of 
congestion  of  the  face;  the  pulse  is 
normal;  in  cardiac  affections  it  is  ac- 
celerated and  irregular. 

Temperature  normal  or  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed. 


Hemorrhaqe 

Late  adult  life;  in  early  life  rare. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy,  arteriosclerosis,  in- 
creased arterial  tension.  In  children, 
previous  infectious  disease. 

History  that  the  patient  up  to  the  time 
of  attack  was  well;  also  the  finding  of 
casts  in  luine  and  other  symptoms  of 
chronic  nephritis. 

During  the  attack  there  are  noted  flushes 
(reddish)  of  the  face,  pulsating  carotids, 
and  slow  pulse. 


The  attack,  as  a  rule,  is  short;  if  there  is 
a  protracted  embolic  infarction,  the 
duration  is  lone:  usually  the  circula- 
tion adjusts  itseu  promptly. 

Hemiplegia  is  right-sided  usually.  Paral- 
ysis may  occur  first,  followed  by  convul- 
sions and  coma. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Examination 


Temperature  during  the  attack  is  sub- 
normal, followed  by  a  rise,  especially  on 
paralyzed  side. 

The  duration  is^  as  a  rule,  longer.  Coma 
of  long  duration  (about  two  days)  gives 
a  very  unfavorable  prognosis. 


Remote  effects  quite  frequent;  alteration 
in  the  urine — albuminuria,  polyuria. 


At  times  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals 
either  a  recent  or  an  old  embolus  in  the 
arteria  centralis  retinae. 


Thrombosis 

Prodromes,  as  transient  attacks  of  weak- 
ness, numbness,  vertigo  and  headache, 
(Tequent. 

Consciousness  frequently  preserved. 

Ag[e  of  patient  greater  (after  fifty),  except 
in  syphilitic  case8,'.when  it  may  occur  in 
early  adult  life. 

Paralysis  may  develop  slowly,  sometimes 
several  takins  hours  to  become  complete. 

Temperature  changes  not  so  marked  (ini- 
tial fall  followed  by  rise). 

Attacks  occur  while  patient  is  at  rest 
(during  sleep). 

Pulse  weak,  breathing  quiet.  Face  not 
flushed.     Vessels  atheromatous. 

Pupillary  disturbances  not  marked. 


The  retinal  arteries  may  show  various 
stages  of  arteriosclerosis;  as  a  result  there 
may  be  a  hemorrhagic  retinitis  or  there 
may  be  a  thrombus  of  the  central  vein  of 
the  retinae.  A  mild  degree  of  choked 
disk  may  be  present. 

Hemorrhage 
Prodromes  not  very  frequent. 


Usually  lost. 

More  apt  to  occur  between  forty  and  fifty. 


Develops  at  once. 

Temperature  changes  marked. 

Attack  occurs  during  physical  exertion. 

Pulse  slow  and  full,  blood-pressure  in- 
creased, breathing  stertorous,  face 
flushed. 

Pupils  unequal  or  contracted. 
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U  is  not  an  uncoiniiion  occurrence  to  have  piiticnis  limu^hl  **>  Ml^^^^l 
dazed  and  smelling  of  lifguor.  These  should  always  be  car^ully  ^'^MV^f^H 
inistukes  readily  occur,  and  many  such  cases  have  Iteen  coDdrmiicd  lo*yNH§H 
cell  when  they  were  really  suffering  from  cerebral  heniorrhagr.  '~^ 


^ 


Treatment. — If  a  diagnosis  of  hemorrhafte  cannot  lie  positively  r 
care  must  I>p  taken  not  to  do  harm;  therefore  the  treatment  should  bp  rtfrv- 
tant.  The  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  in  the  tvcumltnt 
position,  with  the  head  somewhat  elevated,  an<l  preferably  mi  tbr  Mtlr,  ta 
prevent  the  paralyzed  tongue  from  falling  l>ack  into  the  thrtMit,  The  dothiaf 
about  the  neck  should  be  loosened  to  prevent  constriction.  An  i«^h«i!  oaj 
be  put  to  the  head  and  hot  bricks  or  a  hot-water  bottle  to  ihr  fi^-t,  whtlr  siBt- 
pisms  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  bowels  should  he  made  to  move  freely;  a  cathartic  maj'  !»»■  fxhibilml  by 
the  mouth  (croton  oil,  gtt.  j  or  ij),  and  at  the  same  time  an  enrmn  nmy  be  pvoL 
If  the  patient  can  swallow,  calcium  salts  may  be  jtiven  to  increa^io  ibc  «>atta- 
lability  of  the  blood.  NitroKlyoerin  or  veralrum  \-iride  may  litr  given  to  Kdaa 
tJie  blood-pressure.  Venesection  is  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  if  it  a 
known  thai  the  patient  has  been  ha\'ing  a  high  blood -ppesttiin-  prvviou*  to 
the  attack.  When  the  pulse  is  very  slow  and  the  blood -prwssure  either  \wy 
high  (280  mm.  or  over)  or  progressively  increasing,  Cushinfr'  lia»  advimi 
doing  a  deconipres.tion  on  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage,  ^farii-  iMlvoatn 
doing  it  over  the  sound  side.^  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remnnW 
that  a  moderate  increase  of  blood-pressure  is  benefidal.  as  it  is  <liir  to  tbr  in* 
creased  effort  of  nature  to  get  blood  to  the  vital  centers  tn  the  me<lullu  vriaA 
otherwise  become  anemic,  due  to  its  compression  against  the  fitntTtien  nia|;iiiiB 
by  the  increased  intracranial  pressure.  When  consciousness  rt- ttirns  lIh-  iMtWw 
should  i>e  kept  absolutely  quiet  for  several  day.'*  and  only  liquid  f<mil  permitted 
l^ter  an  endeavor  should  Ix-  made  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  thi'  ufT^-cicd  muM^o 
and  to  prevent  deformity  by  iniissuge  and  eiet^tricity.  The  sfiit;ral  » 
disease  should  also  be  treated  by  appi-opriate  hygiene,  the  tise  iif  thv 
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EBIBCHJSH  AND  THROEIBOSIS 

(Acule  Cerebral  Softening) 

Embolism. — Definition  and  Etiology. — The  obstruction  of  art«ies  « 
capillaries  hy  material  brought  to  the  spot  from  some  other  part  by  the  bkxid- 
current.  The  material,  generally  fibrin,  usually  comes  from  the  heart,  and  is 
either  a  vegetation  of  a  recent  endocarditis  or,  more  commonly,  of  chronic 
valvular  disease;  it  may  possibly  be  a  fragment  of  the  valve  plus  the  fibfin  ia 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  the  latter  case  the  plug  is  generally  septic,  givini; 
rise  to  suppurative  processes.  An  embolus  may  be  washed  from  the  auricnW 
recesses,  from  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  or  carotid,  or  from  atheromatoiH 
patches;  rareb'  from  the  pulmonary  veins. 

In  puerperal  women,  and  in  certain  febrile  processes  (diphtheria  and  pittn- 
monia)  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  increased.  Heart-clots  form,  and  fn^ 
ments  may  be  washed  into  the  cerebral  vessels.  Owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
vessels  the  embolus  most  frequently  enters  the  left  carotid,  whence  it  usuallr 
pa&ses  to  the  left  middle  cerebral.  Almost  any  cerebral  artery  may  be  obstrort- 
ed,  but  the  wrelwllar  very  rarely.  Embolism  occurs  most  frequentij'  betwim 
the  tenth  and  fortieth  ,^'ears  of  life.  The  middle  cerebrals  are  most  frequently 
involved,  and  next  in  order  the  internal  carotid  and  anterior  cerebrals. 

Pathology, — The  region  of  the  brain  that  is  cut  off  from  its  blood-supply 
by  the  emlmhis  undergoes  softening.    The  cortical  changes  are  less  maibd 
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than  those  of  the  central  ganglia,  since  in  the  former  case  more  or  less  anasto- 
mosis exists,  and  none  in  the  latter.  ^Tien  the  embolus  is  septic  one  or  more 
metastatic  abscesses  result.  The  degree  of  softening  varies  in  different  cases 
within  wide  limits.  There  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  slight  diminution  in 
the  consistence,  the  affected  area  being  somewhat  paler  than  normal,  or  abso- 
lute dissolution  may  occur,  the  myelin  breaking  up  into  granules,  while  the 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  the  vessels  undergo  hyaline  or  more 
often  fatty  change.  The  color  of  the  part  varies  with  the  amount  of  blood. 
In  recent  cases  it  is  red.  As  the  hemoglobin  is  absorbed  a  yellow  color  appears, 
and  soon  predominates.  Red  and  yellow  softening  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
cortex.  The  so-called  white  softening  is  met  with  particularly  in  the  white 
matter.  A  variety  of  red  softening  in  which  numerous  small  hemorrhages  exist 
has  been  termed  "capillary  apoplexy,"  while  plaques  jaunes  is  the  term  given  by 
the  French  to  a  form  of  yellow'softening  often  seen  in  the  cortex  of  old  people. 
The  ultimate  changes  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 
If  this  is  small,  the  granular  d^ris  is  absorbed,  and  the  proliferation  of  connec- 
tive tissue  results  in  the  formation  of  a  scar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  large  the 
solid  elements  are  removed,  and  the  cavity  that  remains  contains  more  or  less 
fluid  (a  cyst).  In  many  instances  fibers,  trabeculae,  and  even  vessels  that  have 
escaped  destruction  pass  through  the  cyst. 

Thrombosis. — Definition. — Obstruction  of  a  vessel  due  to  clotting  in 
situ.    This  may  occur  (a)  in  the  arteries  or  (6)  in  the  veins  and  sinuses. 

In  the  Arteries. — Etiology. — Thrombosis  results  from  disease  of  the 
vessel  wall,  atheroma,  endarteritis,  or  syphilitic  arteritis,  extension  from 
surrounding  diseased  areas,  traumatism,  in  aneurysms,  in  depraved  blood 
states,  and  at  the  seat  of  lodgment  of  an  emlx)lus.  Thrombosis  of  a  cerebral 
vessel  may  rarely  follow  ligation  of  the  carotid.  In  general  we  may  say  throm- 
bosis results  from  (1)  changes  in  the  vessel  wall,  (2)  retardation  of  the  blood- 
current,  and  (3)  hj-percoagulability  of  the  blood.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  middle  cerebral,  basilar,  internal  carotid,  and  vertebral  arteries. 

Pathology. — The  changes  in  the  brain  tissue  are  precisely  those  described 
under  Embolism.  Within  the  vessel  a  clot  is  found  adherent  to  the  vessel  wall, 
and  extending  from  the  nearest  large  branch  on  the  proximal  side  to  the  con- 
tracted branches  on  the  distal  side.  If  of  recent  and  rapid  formation,  it  is 
always  of  a  red  color.  The  slower  the  formation,  the  paler  the  color.  Such 
clots  are  often  laminated.  The  ultimate  changes  are  contraction  and  atrophy, 
or,  more  rarely,  calcification,  or  even  softening  and  removal,  the  vessel  again 
becoming  patulous. 

In  the  Veins  and  Sinuses. — Etiology. — Thrombosis  may  be  (1)  prim- 
ary, due  to  general  causes,  or  (2)  the  result  of  local  changes. 

Primary  thrombosis  is  less  common  than  the  secondary  variety.  It  is  met 
with  in  marasmic  children  (one  of  the  causes  of  infantile  hemiplegia — Gowers), 
in  which  the  clot  is  called  marantic  thrombosis,  cachexia,  phthisis,  carcinoma, 
and  in  blood  dyscrasise  (anemia,  chlorosis). 

Secotidary  thrombosis  usually  results  from  an  extension  of  neighbonng 
forms  of  inflammation,  caries  of  the  bone,  middle-ear  disease,  or  meningitis. 
It  may  also  [ye  due  to  fracture  of  the  skull  or  compression  of  a  sinus  by  a  tumor. 

Pathology. — In  primary  thrombosis  the  most  common  seat  is  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  From  this  it  spreads  into  the  veins  of  both  sides,  and  fre- 
quently also  into  the  lateral  sinuses  of  one  or  both  sides.  In  secondary  throm- 
bosis the  sinus  nearest  the  local  disease  suffers.  The  veins  emptying  into  the 
sinus  involved  become  distended,  often  rupture,  and  in  consequence  the  brain 
tissue  and  pia  become  infiltrated.  When  the  veins  of  Galen  are  blocked  serum 
escapes  into  the  ventricles.    Red,  yellow,  and  white  softening  is  met  with  as  a 
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final  result  of  the  extravasation.     Secondarj'  rlirombi  arr  usually  srplir, 
give  rise  to  abscess  formation. 

Symptoms.—FoUowing  Embolism  or  Thromboais  at  ArteriWL— TV 
aymptoms  necessarily  depend  upon  the  position  and  extent  of  the  Iomi. 
Often  it  is  discovered  pMtmortem,  not  having  been  suspectetl  dtirinc  We.  Wr 
meet  with  many  such  eases  occurring  in  late  atiult  life,  Tlien,  too,  exteoMw 
lesions  may  occur  in  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  never  yielil  an>'  tucslicnc 
symptoms — the  frontal  region,  for  instance.  Apart  from  ih*-  rtiolofric  difler- 
ences  the  clinical  pictures  of  enilKilism  and  thrombosis  differ  as  rolh>m-.  In 
the  former  the  onset  is  sudden,  without  premonitory  signs,  and  is  m  nuinv  tmar* 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness.  In  addition  to  symptomi;  nrisifi);  ilirrrtl* 
through  implication  of  the  particular  part  involved,  there  are  tbotw  of  «4gdt. 
In  the  less  severe  cases  conaciousness  soon  returns  and  the  a|M>pW-tte  sympUnK 
pass  off.  When  more  severe,  conia  supervenes  and  may  prove  fsuJ.  Vihm 
hyperemia  occurs  in  or  about  the  motor  region  the  irritation  may  irfvr  rise  in 
ronrulsitmt.  In  other  cases  (/e/iriwrn  is  a  prominent  feature;  hrncc  three  vahetiri 
of  softening  are  described  by  some  writers — the  apopitvtic,  conntliiir<,  nml  dr- 
lirioug — from  the  prevailing  feature.  ThroinlKwi.i  niay  t-onintrncr  ubnipd]. 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  onset  is  slow,  the  patient  meanwhile  coinplaining  <rf  xtit^ 
pains,  numbness,  tingling,  headache,  and  vertigo.  It  is  obwrvetl  that  ■  fnA- 
ually  increasing  impairment  of  the  mind  is  going  on,  and  that  motor  wraknp*. 
slight  at  first,  increases  until  the  function  is  lost.  The  speciul  nymplonu  m, 
as  stated,  dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  obstruction.  If  this  is  in  ihr 
middle  cerebral  artery,  the  most  common  seat,  there  will  be  hemifJrfia.  TV 
trunk  niay  be  spared  and  one  of  its  branches  stopped.  Tlit-  Inttpr  run  in  tk 
third  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  supra  marginal,  angular,  and  tetii|Mtrml  jcvri 
Thus,  then,  we  can  account  for  the  aphasia  so  often  met  with  in  these  case*  bj 
the  plugging  of  the  branch  that  aupplien  the  third  frontal  convoliitiun  uf  tiif 
leit  aide.  If  both  middle  cerebrals  are  plugged,  sj'mptoma  ttcvrlop  ibai  in 
indistinguishable  from  hemorrhage  into  the  venfrides.  This  conditiiin  is  jm- 
erally  fatal.  Thromlwtic  obstruction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cereW 
arteries  rarely  causes  symptoms,  owing  to  compensatory  circulation.  "Hi4»- 
tude  and  dulneas  of  intellect  may  occur"  ((iler),  with  obstruction  nf  tl» 
anterior  cerebral.  Hemianopsia  may  arise  from  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  cm- 
hral.  since  it  supplies  the  cuneus.  Plugging  of  a  vertebral  arterj-  cau.se^  «'"!'- 
toms  of  acute  bulbar  palsy,  as  does  also  that  of  the  posterior  inferior  cerebrBir 
artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  vertebral,'  in  this  the  symptoms  develop  9wt- 
denly  without  toss  of  consciousness.  There  may  or  may  not  be  slii^ht  wealuiof 
of  the  limbs  of  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  which,  if  present,  soon  disappmn- 
Pain  and  temperature  sensations  are  also  diminisheii  in  these  liniba.  On  tkr 
side  of  the  lesion  there  will  be  loss  of  pain  and  temperature  sense  tind  somptuns 
pain  and  paresthesia  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  ner\'e,  ataxia  of  the  KibIh. 
and.paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  larynx,  and  soft  palate. 

Cerebellar  BOfteQing  is  rare.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  if  only  one  hrtni- 
sphcrc  is  in\olved;  otherwise  they  are  similar  to  those  of  cerebellar  disease (h* 
to  other  lesions. 

Thrombosis  in  veins  and  sinosea  cause  lanable  symptoms.  Those  diitrtl* 
due  to  the  vascular  disturbance  are  severe  headache,  optic  neuritis,  detiriutii 
or  convulsions,  and,  later,  great  depression.  Hemiplegia  may  result.  Whm 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  affected,  epistaxis  is  common,  while  in  latnsl 
sinus  involvement  postauricular  edema  occurs.  If  the  cavernous  liinus  uti- 
fpcted  there  are  exophthalmos  and  ophthalmoplegia  on  the  affected  iJr. 
with  edema  of  the  orbital  and  frontal  regions.  In  secondary  rases,  morrowf. 
'  Spiller,  Jour.  Sen.  and  Mcnt.  Di».,  June,  1908. 
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we  have  to  reckon  with  the  cause.  Since  this  is  so  often  septic,  septicemic 
symptoms  are  the  rule. 

Diagnosis. — This  must  be  made,  if  possible,  from  hemorrhage;  the  points 
are  given  on  p.  1097.  If  it  cannot  be  made  with  certainty,  treatment  should  be 
very  guarded,  as  treatment  for  hemorrhage  would  do  harm  in  thrombosis, 
and  rice  versd. 

Prognosis. — This  is  somewhat  better  than  in  hemorrhage,  death  not  being 
so  liable  to  occur  and  the  resultant  disability  less. 

Treatment. — Of  Embolism  and  Thromlxms  of  Arteries, — ^Very  little 
can  be  done  in  brain  softening.  In  the  early  stages,  however,  while  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  repair  the  tissue  already  damaged,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  process.  Rest  in  bed  with  the  head 
low  should  be  insisted  on.  When  shock  is  present,  it  must  be  met  by  gentle 
stimulation,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  even  by  alcohol  and  digitalis  in  some 
cases;  hot-water  lx)ttles  may  be  applied  to  the  body.  Citric  acid,  in  the  form 
of  lemon-juice,  may  be  given  to  prevent  further  coagulation.  Venesection 
is  contraindicated.  The  bowels  should  be  made  to  move  gently  and  purgation 
should  be  avoided.  Nitroglycerin  and  small  doses  of  the  iodids  are  useful  in 
thrombosis.  If  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  caffein  may  be  added.  Later,  as 
stated,  symptoms  of  irritation  often  appear.  In  such  cases  the  bromids  should 
be  given,  and  also  a  diaphoretic  mixture,  or  ice  should  be  placed  to  the  head. 
In  any  case  in  which  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout,  chorea,  or  other  malady 
capable  of  causing  or  adding  to  the  trouble  exists,  the  original  disease  should 
\ye  treated  promptly  and  thoroughly.  In  the  meantime  efforts  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  patient's  general  tone  by  the  strict  observance  of  hygienic 
and  dietetic  rules. 

Of  Thrombosis  of  Veins  and  Sinuses. — ^Treatment  in  these  cases  depends 
largely  on  the  cause.  In  the  primary  form  it  is  that  of  the  systemic  disease. 
Good,  wholesome,  and  easily  assimilable  food  should  be  given,  together  with 
a  tonic  treatment.  In  secondary  thrombosis  careful  search  should  be  made 
for  pent-up  inflammatory  products,  which  should  be  liberated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  brilliant  results  of  operative  interference  in  some  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases  should  suggest  its  employment  whenever  there  is  good 
reason  for  suspecting  septic  sinus  thrombosis.  The  emunctories  must  act 
freely.  Counterirritation  applied  to  the  neck  is  of  questionable  value,  but 
internally  quinin,  iron,  and  strychnin,  and,  if  stimulation  is  necessary,  am- 
monia and  alcohol,  will  all  be  useful. 
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The  paralysis  may  involve  all  four  extremities  (diplegia),  or  be  paraplegic 
or  hemiplegic  in  its  distribution. 

Etiology. — ^They  may  be  congenital  or  develop  during  the  first  few  years 
of  life,  usually  within  the  first  two.  The  former,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, are  due  to  meningeal  hemorrhage,  sometimes  venous,  occurring  during 
birth.  In  such  cases  there  is  often  a  history  of  difficult  or  forceps  deUvery; 
it  may  occur,  however,  during  easy  labors.  When  due  to  this  cause,  the  symp- 
toms are  frequently  diplegic,  but  may  be  either  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic. 
Some  are  possibly  due  to  a  fetal  meningo-encephalitis;  another  cause  may  be 
lack  of  development  of  the  motor  tracts,  and  in  such  cases  a  history  of  pre- 
mature labor  may  be  obtained.  Either  neurotic  taints,  alcoholism,  or  syphilis 
in  the  parents  may  have  some  influence  in  the  causation.    The  congenital  cases 
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final  result  of  the  extravasation,     Secondiiry  tlimmbi  Jirr  ii^sually  wplic.  a 
give  rise  to  abscess  formalinn. 

Symptoms.— FoUoTing  Embolism  or  Thrombosis  <d  ArteriM.— Tlw 
aymptouis  necessarily  depend  upon  tbe  position  and  cAtent  of  the  lesiea. 
Often  it  is  diseovered  poifltnortfrn,  not  having  been  suspected  during  lifr.  Wr 
meet  with  many  such  cases  occurring  in  late  adult  life.  Then,  too,  cxtenaiw 
lesions  may  occur  in  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  never  yiek)  any  lomlnMs 
symptoms— the  frontal  region,  for  instance.  Apart  from  the  rtiologic  diffn- 
ences  the  clinical  pictures  of  embolism  and  thrombosis  differ  sa  follows:  In 
the  former  the  im»el  is  sudden,  without  premonitory'  signs,  and  is  tii  iiimny  ».«> 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness.  In  addition  to  symptoms  mri«ing  dirwih 
through  implication  of  the  particular  pari  involved,  tliere  are  ihoae  ot  tkaek 
In  the  less  severe  cases  consciousness  soon  returns  and  the  apoplet>tic  i^mptntn.* 
pass  off.  When  more  severe,  coma  superxenes  and  may  prove  fatal.  tVtm 
hyperemia  occurs  in  or  about  the  motor  region  the  irritation  may  givr  rv*  to 
cotifulsimu.  In  other  cases  dpUrium  is  a  prominent  feature;  hence  thme  varielira 
of  softening  are  described  by  some  writers — the  apo/Jectic,  connii*iu-,  mvi  A- 
if'n'otw — from  the  prevailing  feature.  Thromlwsis  may  comnn-ti«'  nbruplh. 
but.  as  a  rule,  the  onset  is  slow,  the  patient  meanwhile  complaining  of  vagnr 
pains,  numbness,  tinghng,  headache,  and  vertigo.  It  is  observed  tliat  a  grail- 
ually  increasing  impairment  of  the  mind  is  going  on,  and  thut  motor  wcakmw, 
slight  at  first,  increases  until  the  function  U  lost.  The  special  symptcwrc  m. 
as  stated,  dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  obstruction.  If  ihiai  is  in  thr 
middle  cei^bral  artery,  the  most  common  seat,  there  will  be  hrmifJrfia.  IV 
trunk  may  be  spared  and  one  of  its  branches  slopped.  The  lalti^  run  to  tlr 
third  frontal,  asoendin;;  parietal,  supra  marginal,  angular,  and  temporal  gjri 
Thus,  then,  we  can  account  for  the  aphasia  so  often  met  with  in  these  cases  bj 
the  plugging  of  the  branch  that  supplies  the  thini  frontal  cniivohition  of  thr 
left  side.  If  both  middle  cerebrals  are  plugged.  3>Tnptoms  develop  that  vt 
indistinguishable  from  hemorrhage  into  the  ventricles.  This  condition  is  pra- 
erally  fatal,  ThroinlHitic  ohslructinn  of  the  anterior  and  iwsterior  cerehni 
arteries  rarely  causes  symptoms,  owing  to  compensatory  circulation.  "Hebr- 
tude  and  dulness  of  intellect  may  occur"  (Osier),  with  obstruction  of  tbf 
anterior  cerebral.  Hemianopsia  may  arise  from  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  cepf- 
bral,  since  it  supplies  the  cuneus.  Plugging  of  a  vertebral  arterj'  causes  syni^ 
toms  of  acute  bulbar  palsy,  as  does  also  that  of  the  posterior  inferior  cerebelbr 
artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  vertebral,'  in  this  the  symptoms  develop  sud- 
denly without  loss  of  consciousness.  There  may  or  may  not  be  slight  weakness 
of  the  hmbs  of  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  which,  if  present,  soon  disappears. 
Pain  and  temperature  sensations  are  also  diminished  in  these  limbs.  On  thr 
side  of  the  lesion  there  will  be  loss  of  pain  and  temperature  sense  and  sometimes 
pain  and  paresthesia  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve,  ataxia  of  the  limhs. 
and.paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  larynx,  and  soft  palate. 

Cerebellar  softeninf  is  rare.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  if  only  one  hemi- 
sphere is  involved;  otherwise  they  are  similar  to  those  of  cerebellar  disease  due 
to  other  lesions. 

Thrombosis  in  veins  and  BinnseB  cause  variable  symptoms.  Those  directly 
due  to  the  vascular  disturbance  are  severe  headache,  optic  neuritis,  deUrnim 
or  convulsions,  and,  later,  great  depression.  Hemiplegia  may  result,  yihn 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  affected,  epistaxis  is  common,  while  in  lateral 
sinus  involvement  postauricular  edema  occurs.  If  the  cavernous  sinus  is  af- 
fected there  are  exophthalmos  and  ophthalmoplegia  on  the  affected  side, 
with  edema  of  the  orbital  and  frontal  regions.  In  secondary  cases,  moreoTcr, 
'  Spiller,  JouT.  Not.  and  MetU-  Di».,  June,  1906. 
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we  have  to  reckon  with  the  cause.  Since  this  is  so  often  septic,  septicemic 
symptoms  are  the  rule. 

Diagnosis. — This  must  be  made,  if  possible,  from  hemorrhage;  the  points 
are  given  on  p.  1097.  If  it  cannot  be  made  with  certainty,  treatment  should  be 
very  guarded,  as  treatment  for  hemorrhage  would  do  harm  in  thrombosis, 
ancl  vice  versd. 

Prognosis. — This  is  somewhat  better  than  in  hemorrhage,  death  not  being 
so  liable  to  occur  and  the  resultant  disability  less. 

Treatment. — Of  Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  Arteries, — ^Very  little 
can  be  done  in  brain  softening.  In  the  early  stages,  however,  while  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  repair  the  tissue  already  damaged,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  process.  Rest  in  bed  with  the  head 
low  should  be  insisted  on.  When  shock  is  present,  it  must  be  met  by  gentle 
stimulation,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  even  by  alcohol  and  digitalis  in  some 
cases;  hot-water  bottles  may  be  applied  to  the  body.  Citric  acid,  in  the  form 
of  lemon-juice,  may  be  given  to  prevent  further  coagulation.  Venesection 
is  contraindicated.  The  bowels  should  be  made  to  move  gently  and  purgation 
should  be  avoided.  Nitroglycerin  and  small  doses  of  the  iodids  are  useful  in 
thrombosis.  If  the  blood-pressure  is  low,  caffein  may  be  added.  Later,  as 
stated,  symptoms  of  irritation  often  appear.  In  such  cases  the  bromids  should 
be  given,  and  also  a  diaphoretic  mixture,  or  ice  should  be  placed  to  the  head. 
In  any  case  in  which  s^'philis,  rheumatism,  gout,  chorea,  or  other  malady 
capable  of  causing  or  adding  to  the  trouble  exists,  the  original  disease  should 
be  treated  promptly  and  thoroughly.  In  the  meantime  efforts  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  patient's  general  tone  by  the  strict  observance  of  hygienic 
and  dietetic  rules. 

Of  Thrombosis  of  Veins  and  Sinuses, — Treatment  in  these  cases  depends 
largely  on  the  cause.  In  the  primary  form  it  is  that  of  the  systemic  disease. 
Good,  wholesome,  and  easily  assimilable  food  should  be  given,  together  with 
a  tonic  treatment.  In  secondary  thrombosis  careful  search  should  be  made 
for  pent-up  inflammatory  products,  which  should  be  liberated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  brilliant  results  of  operative  interference  in  some  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases  should  suggest  its  employment  whenever  there  is  good 
reason  for  suspecting  septic  sinus  thrombosis.  The  emunctories  must  act 
freely.  Counterirritation  applied  to  the  neck  is  of  questionable  value,  but 
internally  quinin,  iron,  and  strychnin,  and,  if  stimulation  is  necessary,  am- 
monia and  alcohol,  will  all  be  useful. 
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The  paralysis  may  involve  all  four  extremities  (diplegia),  or  be  paraplegic 
or  hemiplegic  in  its  distribution. 

Etiology. — They  may  be  congenital  or  develop  during  the  first  few  years 
of  life,  usually  within  the  first  two.  The  former,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, are  due  to  meningeal  hemorrhage,  sometimes  venous,  occurring  during 
birth.  In  such  cases  there  is  often  a  history  of  difficult  or  forceps  delivery; 
it  may  occur,  however,  during  easy  lal)ors.  When  due  to  this  cause,  the  symp- 
toms are  frequently  diplegic,  but  may  be  either  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic. 
Some  are  possibly  due  to  a  fetal  meningo-encephalitis;  another  cause  may  be 
lack  of  development  of  the  motor  tracts,  and  in  such  cases  a  history  of  pre- 
mature labor  may  be  obtained.  Either  neiirotic  taints,  alcoholism,  or  syphilis 
in  the  parents  may  have  some  influence  in  the  causation.    The  congenital  cases 
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have  been  known  as  Littl^-'t  ditrane  and  (n'tik  palsy.     Jaundice  m  the  newtwra 
is  ttlso  a  cause. 

The  hetniplegic  form  is  most  frequent  in  the  lattex  group-  Thtae  cua 
usually  follow  the  infectious  diseases,  and  are  due  in  some  instuncm  lu  vithrr 
hemorrhatKi  thrombosis,  or  embolism  in  a  branch  of  the  middle  ceivliral  artrfy; 
others  may  be  due  to  a  cortical  polio-encephalitis  {Striimpell)  (p.  1106). 

Pathology. — If  the  patient  live  for  a  numlier  of  .vears,   titc  foUovuif 
lesions  may  be  found :  atrophy  and  sclerosis,  either  of  a  group  of  con\'olutkttik 
ttti  entire  lobe,  or  the  hemisphere  is  most  frequent.     The  iiffirctMl  p«rt«  an 
firm  and  hard,  and  the  convolutions  smaller  than  the  normal.     The  sAenm    ' 
may  be  diffuse,  and  there  may  be  nodular  projeclions  (hyijeriropbic  at^ienm).    , 

Nest  most  fre<(uently  is  found  porencrphalun,  bj'  whieh  is  mcRnt  toat  rf    i 
subslance,  forming  ca\ities  and  cysts  on  the  surface  of  the  bruin  which  nay   i 
extend  into  the  ventricle.     Porencephalus  may  be  due  cither  lo  brmnnlnp    ' 
occurring  at  birth,  lack  of  development,  or  the  lesions  of  apoplexy  (ttnhaliimi. 
thrombosis,  hemorrhage),  which  may  occur  after  birth.     The  priinarj-  inouu 
in  the  cases  of  atrophy  and  sclerosis  is  doubtful.     Striimpell  attributed  ihrm 
to  cortical  polio-encephalitis. 

Symptoms. — It  is  important  if  possible  to  n-cognize  the  occunww  al 
meningeal  hemorrhage  during  birth,  as  treatment  then  may  be  of  sn^iw. 
The  symptoms  are  con\'uIsions,  asphyxia,  tense  and  non-pulsating  fuuUinrK 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  an  intense  ch<>kr<l  disk,  uid 
blood  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  In  newlx>m  children  presenting  anj  of  these 
lumbar  puncture  should  be  resorted  to  at  once,  as  it  is  not  only  m  voliuUt 
diagnostic  measure,  but  a  therapeutic  one  as  well.  L'sually  the  sympuxw 
are  not  noticed  until  the  child  is  several  months  old,  when  it  will  l»e  obwrml 
that  he  is  unable  to  sit  up,  and  that  the  head  rolls  about,  owing  to  WMk<  , 
nesM  of  the  neck  muscles.  When  it  is  time  for  him  to  walk,  he  docs  not  atlen^t 
to  do  so,  and  examination  will  show  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  limits.  I^rr, 
when  the  child  dives  walk,  the  gait  will  be  more  or  ]es.s  spastic,  someiime'  « 
much  so  that  the  knees  rub  against  each  other,  imd  in  extreme  cases  om  Irt: 
may  be  crossed  over  the  other  (cross-legged  progression).  The  deep  tedesa 
are  increased  unless  the  spasticity  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  contraction  of  tie 
muscles,  and  the  Babinskt  phenomenon  is  present.  The  arms  are  also  rigid, 
but  usually  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  legs.  The  face  is  rarely  afTected. 
In  the  hemiplegic  cases  the  afTected  side  does  not  develop  as  well  as  the  nonnal 
one,  and  the  limbs  are  often  shorter  and  the  muscles  smaller.  They  are  firm, 
however,  and  the  presence  of  the  reflexes  and  normal  electric  reactions  will 
distinguish  the  condition  from  a  true  atrophy  due  to  peripheral  netiron  disease. 

Foerster  has  described  a  form  of  cerebral  diplegia  in  which  there  is  hypotiHiii 
of  the  muscles  without  atrophy  and  changes  in  electric  irritabilitj-.  As  the 
child  grows,  ataxia  of  the  cerel>ellar  type  develops,  the  knee-jerks  may  be  either 
increased,  diminished,  or  lost,  and  a  Babinski  reflex  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
Mental  deficiency  is  present.  He  termed  this  condition  the  atonic  aiane  tj/pe 
of  infantile  cerebral  paralynf.^  It  must  be  distinguished  from  amj-otonia 
congenita  (p.  1188). 

When  hemiplegia  follows  an  infectious  disease  there  are  usually  convulsioos, 
with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness,  followed  by  paralysis  of  a  similar  tj-pe  to 
that  above  described. 

Many  of  these  cases  show  mental  impairment  and  suffer  from  epileptifoni 

convulsions.     The,\'  are  specially  prone  to  develop  spasmodic  coDditicms,  svdt 

as  posthemiplrgk  chorea  and  aihetons.     The  former  consists  of  cbornfcrta 

movements  developing  in  the  paralj-zed  limbs.    There  is  also  a  conditioa  coo- 

>  Amer.  Jour,  of  DU.  of  Chiidren,  June,  1913,  p.  426. 
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sisting  of  intermittent  tonic  spasms  affecting  groups  of  muscles  called  hemi- 
hypertonia  postapoplectica.*  Athetosis  consists  of  peculiar  slow,  worm-like 
movements,  in  some  cases  only  of  the  fingers  and  toes;  in  others  the  arms  and 
legs  are  also  affected,  and  more  rarely  the  muscles  of  the  face.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  the  movements  to  overextension,  and  they  are  increased 
by  attempts  to  move  the  limbs.  When  the  face  is  affected  various  grimaces 
and  contortions  occur.  In  some  cases  these  movements  are  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  case,  the  motor  paralysis  being  slight. 

Diagnosis. — This  should  not  be  difficult  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  history 
and  symptoms.  Paralysis  due  to  neuritis  or  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  dis- 
tinguished by  muscular  atrophy,  absent  reflexes,  etc.  The  paraplegic  type 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  hereditary  spinal  form  (p.  1081).  The  history  of 
the  development  of  this  condition  and  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  easily 
distinguish  the  two.  Athetosis  may  be  mistaken  for  chorea;  the  history  and 
presence  of  evidence  of  disease  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  rhythmic  character 
of  the  movements  are  sufficient  to  make  the  distinction.  Forms  of  diffuse 
sclerosis  of  the  brain  have  also  been  described  in  young  children  some  of  which 
are  due  to  hereditary  syphilis.  Another  type  described  by  Krabbe^  is  a  family 
disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  appear  at  about  the  age  of  five  months  and  are 
characterized  by  intense  spasticity,  tonic  spasms  aggravated  by  peripheral  irrita- 
tion, and  sometimes  nystagmus  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Death  occurs 
in  five  or  six  months.     Another  type  resembles  multiple  sclerosis  (p.  1117). 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — This,  as  regards  duration  of  life,  is 
good;  as  regards  disability  and  cure,  is  bad.  The  symptoms  may  be  relieved. 
If  the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  during  labor  is  suspected,  lumbar  puncture 
should  be  done,  if  confirmed  and  improvement  is  not  caused  by  the  puncture 
the  skull  may  be  opened  and  the  clots  removed,  as  has  been  successfully  done 
by  Gushing.'  If  spasticity  is  much  greater  than  paralysis,  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained by  cutting  some  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  as  recommended  for 
lateral  sclerosis  (p.  1082).  Usually  the  treatment  consists  in  passive  move- 
ments and  electricity  applied  to  the  extensor  muscles  to  overcome  the  spasticity. 
Tenotomies  and  tendon  transplantations  may  also  be  necessary.  Sharpe  and 
Farrell*  have  performed  cerebral  decompression  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
encouraging  results.  The  cases  so  operated  upon  were  those  in  which  there 
was  a  history  of  difficult  labor  and  in  whom  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
showed  evidences  of  intracranial  pressure.  The  failure  of  mental  power,  if 
it  exists,  must  be  treated,  if  not  too  extreme,  by  proper  educational  measures, 
and  the  epileptiform  convulsions,  if  they  occur,  by  the  measures  recommended 
for  that  disease  (p.  1137). 
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This  is  a  rare  condition  described  by  Wilson.*  It  may  attack  several  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  but  is  not  hereditary.  It  always  occurs  in  young  people, 
and  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  symptoms  consist  of  bilateral  tremor 
of  the  liml)s  which  is  increased  by  volitional  movement  (sometimes  the  head  also 
is  affected);  spasticity  of  the  limbs  and  face;  dysphagia  and  dysarthria  and 
finally  anarthria;  sometimes  causeless  laughter  and  emotionalism;  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  owing  to  the  spasticity;  sometimes  transitory 
mental  symptoms.     There  is  no  real  motor  weakness,  and  the  reflexes  are 

>  Spiller,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  December  16,  1809.  «  Brain,  1916,  p.  74. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  October,  1906,  p.  563. 

*  Jour.  Am'^r.  Med.  Assoc.,  February  6, 1915,  p.  4S2.  »  Brain,  1912,  p.  295. 
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normal.     Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  always  associated,  but  no  evidence  of  dise«» 
of  the  liver  is  present  during  life.     Death  occurs  in  from  six  months  to  five 
years,  and  in  all  the  cases  examined  a  bilateral  symmetric  softening  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  was  found.     Wilson  believes  it  to  be  due  to  a  toxin  whidi 
probably  has  some  relation  to  the  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     In  this  connection 
the  softening  of  the  lenticular  nuclei,  due  to  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  is  of 
interest.^    These  cases,  the  symptoms  of  which  may  appear  several  days  after 
the  patient  has  apparently  recovered,  have  spasticity  of  the  limbs  and  stupor, 
the  reflexes,  however,  may  be  increased  and  the  Babinski  phenomenon  present.* 
(See  also  Pseudosclerosis,  p.  1120.) 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN 

(Encephaliiia) 

Definition. — Encephalitis,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain  substance,  and  does  not  include  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  though 
in  many  instances  the  two  conditions  coexist  as  the  result  of  a  common  cause, 
or  one  may  precede  and  give  rise  to  the  other.  Encephalitis  is  met  with  in 
two  forms — (a)  Suppurative  and  (6)  hemorrhagic. 

SUPPURATIVE  ENCEPHALmS 
(Abscess) 

Pathology. — In  very  acute  cases  no  time  is  given  for  encapsulation; 
when  of  longer  duration,  however,  the  abscess  is  well  circumscribed,  ha\inga 
well-defined  wall,  within  which  there  are  cell-detritus,  pus,  and  sometimes  morr 
or  less  altered  blood.  It  may  be  offensive.  About  it  the  brain  substance  ii 
generally  softened  and  edematous.  The  abscess  is  generally  single  except  in 
pyemic  cases,  and  varies  greatly  in  size  in  different  instances. 

Etiology. — Abscess  of  the  brain  is  a  more  or  less  circuniscnf>e<l  prcx^->> 
(hie  to:  (I)  Injury. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  abscess  following  fiead  injiin«- 
either  a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  exists,  with  or  without  hcryiia  nnh. 
(fun^ais  cerebri),  or  a  punctured  wound  has  been  made.     Ix^ss  comnionb  i: 
may  follow  a  simple  fracture,  and  rarely  it  is  said  to  occur  when  ncitluT  a 
fracture  nor  even  an  abrasion  of  the  scalp  has  been  produced.      Meninpiti-  i- 
an  almost  invariable  concomitant.    (2)  Kxiension  from  some  neighboring  itfJ^'V-- 
inuionj  focus,  as  from  orbital,  nasal,  or  aural  disease,  in  which  the  l>ones  haw- 
usually  become  affected.      (3)  Pyemia,  in  which  case  the  abscesses  are  apt  ti- 
be  small  and  multiple.     It  is  also  met  with  occasionally  in  gangrene  of  the  lun^-. 
bronchiectasis,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  suppurative  hepatitis,  or  lM)ne  di^a^. 
and  rarely  in  chronic  septic  processes.     (4)  Congenital  Heart  Di.^eayr. — IJt:l»- 
is  known  of  this  condition.     Xorthrup,  Packard,  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth.  an«: 
Osier  have  reported  such  cases.     (5)  Obstruction  of  an  artery,  rein,  or  .^ifm.'. 
whetluT  of  spontaneous  origin   or   the   result   of  ligature,   may  givt-  rix*  t" 
al)sc('ss.     Generally,  however,  the  cerebral  change  is  that  of  softening,  aii«i 
not  of  true  suppuration.      (0)   Intracranial  tumors.     (7)  Infeeticnt^  ferers.     hi- 
flainiiiMtion  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear  is  the  most  common  cans*',  <'-j^- 
cially  if  the  tymi)anum  and  mastoid  cells  are  affected.     Most    case<  (xni;: 
iK'twecn  the  a^^es  of  ten  and  thirty. 

Svmptoms.     Tln^se  vary  ^'reatly  according  to  the  nature,  situatinn.  aiiO 
>iz('  of  the  abscess,  and  are  frequently  masked  or  confused  by  the  coe\i>tt'n<v 

'  D.'ina.  Joiir.   A'rrr.  nnff  Merit.  Dis.,  190S.  p.  05. 

-  McConnoll  and  S[)iller,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  t)ecember  14,  1912,  p.  2122. 
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of  various  complications,  such  as  injury  to  the  head,  meningitis,  septicemia,  or 
an  infectious  disease,  in  acute  abscess  there  are  the  symptoms  of  acute  septic 
infection,  to  which  are  added  those  of  focal  disease  of  the  brain.  As  the  abscess 
is  secondary,  the  septic  manifestations  usually  appear  first.  They  are,  of  course, 
chills,  fever,  leukocytosis,  etc.  Often  the  primary  focus  can  be  recognized  as 
endocarditis  or  pneumonia.  The  febrile  process  continues,  there  is  usually 
severe  delirium,  and  finally  the  symptoms  of  brain  disease  develop,  either 
slowly  or  abruptly.  The  general  symptoms  are  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting, 
and  convulsions,  all  of  which  are  very  constant  and  develop  early;  later,  depend- 
ing upon  the  situation  of  the  abscess,  motor  and  sensory  disturbances  appear. 
The  most  common  are  hemiplegia,  clonic  spasms,  irregular  involuntary  move- 
ments, aphasia,  hemiparesis,  and  hemianopsia.  Kemig's  sign  may  be  present 
if  the  motor  region  is  involved,  and  the  reflexes  are  usually  greatly  exaggerated. 
Congestion  of  the  eye-grounds  is  common,  but  choked  disks  are  rare.  The 
course  is  rapid  and  severe. 

Chronic  abscess  develops,  as  a  rule,  insidiously;  of  the  general  symptoms, 
fever  of  a  hectic  type  is  most  important,  and  there  is  usually  a  moderate  leuko- 
cytosis. The  pulse  may  be  very  slow.  Headache,  often  severe  and  localized, 
b  common,  and  there  may  be  frequent  vomiting.  There  is  often  vertigo, 
occasionally  convulsions,  and  sometimes  choked  disks.  Cachexia  may  also 
occur.  The  focal  symptoms  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  commonest 
is  hemiparesis  of  the  opposite  side,  but  hemianopsia,  hemihypesthesia,  or 
unilateral  loss  of  the  muscle  sense,  and  astereognosis  may  also  be  present. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  chronic  abscess  is  the  slowly  progressive  character  of  the 
symptoms,  indicating  extension  forward  or  backward  in  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  not  increasing  pressure  in  one  place,  as  in  the  case  of  tumor.  Oc- 
casionally the  abscess  ruptures  spontaneously  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the 
head  (nasal,  aural),  and  temporary  relief  may  be  experienced.  An  abscess 
may  be  "latent"  in  almost  any  region,  these  latent  abscesses  being  typified  in 
certain  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease.  I  do  not  think  they  were  suspected 
during  life  in  any  of  the  cases  reported  thus  far,  and  therefore  optic  neuritis 
has  not  been  looked  for.  When  the  abscess  is  due  to  ear  disease,  phlebitis  of 
the  lateral  and  superior  petrosal  sinuses  frequently  coexists;  in  such  cases  there 
will  be  edema  about  the  ear  and  neck  and  hardness  of  the  jugular  veins. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  acute  cases  following  injury  little  difficulty  presents 
as  a  rule,  though  even  in  this  group  a  latent  period  may  exist.  With  such  a 
history,  however,  the  onset  of  headache,  fever,  delirium,  and  convulsive 
movements  is  decidedly  suspicious,  and,  should  optic  neuritis  also  exist,  practi- 
cally no  doubt  can  remain.  When  aural  or  nasal  disease  exists  the  head  symp- 
toms should  be  carefully  studied,  since  they  are  prone  to  develop  in  ear  disease 
soon  after  a  cessation  in  the  discharge.  A  slow  pulse  associated  with  fever  is 
very  characteristic  of  abscess. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Brain  tumor  usually  runs  a  more  chronic  course, 
and  is  seldom  accompanied  by  fever,  at  least  not  until  its  final  stage.  The 
causes  of  abscess  are  absent  except  in  the  case  of  tubercular  tumors,  when 
abscess  may  be  associated.  It  may  be  impossible  to  differentiate  cerebral 
abscess  from  meningitis,  and  the  two  conditions  often  coexist,  as  already  stated. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave. 

Treatment. — W^hen  an  abscess  is  diagnosed  immediate  operation  is  in- 
dicated. Suspected  cases  may  be  treated  symptomatically  unless  focal 
symptoms  develop.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  no  localizing  symptoms  appear,  and,  since*  we  know  that  most  abscesses 
occur  either  in  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum,  when  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  one,  these  regions  should  be  explored. 
70 
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ACUTB  HEMOKRHAGIC  ENCEPHAUTIS 

Definition  and  Varieties.— This  is  a  cnnciition  chara<-t«rixMl  Sy 
foci  of  inflammation  scattered  throughout  the  Rraj'  matter  of  the  bnin  tliat 
are  not  accompanied  hy  suppuration.  The  cortex  alone  nwy  bf  sffmtd 
(encephalitis  of  Striimpell),  and  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  cerebratl  ptisy 
in  children  (p.  1101)  are  due  to  the  process  being  localized  in  tlie  matorirtion. 
Adults  also  may  be  attacked.  The  gray  matter  about  the  aqueduct  of  Syh-im. 
with  involvement  of  the  nuclei  of  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  w  a  frpqurDt  w»t 
(polio-<ncepha!itis  superior  of  Wernicke).  The  nuclei  of  other  motnr  rrmnul 
ner\'es  may  be  affected  (acute  bulbar  palsy  or  polio-encephalilis  inferiur). 
The  cerel>ellum  also  may  be  involved.  These  forms  may  occur  f illwr  .-ifpnnitjij 
or  combined. 

Etiology. — These  are  chiefly  chronic  alcoholism  and  the  acute  infectinaat 
diseases,  especially  influenza  and  the  virus  of  acute  anterior  poltomj-rlitii 
(p.  1068),  Lead-,  gasoline-,  ptomain-poisoning,  and  trauma  aLio  OMy  he 
causes.     It  is  more  common  in  children  and  young  adults. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  consists  of  hyperemia,  hentorrha^,  rouoil- 
cell  inflltration.   degenerated   blood-vessels  and   nerve-cells    in    the    oBrrtti 

Symptoms.— General  3ymptom.s,  as  headache,  convulsions,  vertipi.  «»• 
por,  delirium,  rigidity  of  the  neck,  more  or  less  elevation  of  teinp^mtiinr,  vitnr- 
times  preceded  by  chills,  may  be  present.  The  focal  3\TnpHm»s  depend  cm  ilir 
areas  involved.  The  sjmptoms  of  acute  polio-encephalitis  superior  and  infericr 
are  given  on  pages  1035  and  1065.  If  the  motor  cortex  is  involved,  there  nuyr 
be  convulsions  of  the  jacksonian  type,  paralysis,  either  monoplei^ic.  liemiplqar. 
or  diplegic,  with  increased  reflexes  and  the  Babinski  pbenomenon.  Ataiii, 
hemianesthesia,  aphasia,  and  optic  neuritis  may  also  be  present.  Either  tbr 
symptoms  of  poliomyelitis  or  a  general  diffuse  myelitis  may  coexist. 

Diagnosis. — Any  combination  of  the  above  s}-mptoins  following  one  of  tke  ^ 
causes  given,  especially  if  any  of  the  general  symptoms  are  also  present,  vnolil 
be  suggestixe.  Sometimes  they  resemble  those  of  multiple  sclerosis.  In  tbr 
latter  there  would  be  absence  of  fever  and  the  onset  would  be  more  gradiM 
Meningitis  might  be  confounded,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  Lumbtf 
puncture  might  be  of  service  in  distinguishing  the  two  (pp.  1060,  1 123). 

Prognosis. — This  is  grave,  but  recovery  may  occur.  In  those  that  Ao, 
some  permanent  paralysis  or  epilepsy  may  remain. 

Treatment- — This  consists  of  icc-bagM  to  the  head,  purgation  with  calooM^ 
hexamethylenamin  in  full  doses,  and  bromids  and  other  sedatives  if  there  mt 
restlessness  and  delirium.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  symptomatic  (Stt 
also  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis.) 


INTRACRANIAL  GROWTHS 

(Brain  Titmorf) 

Owing  to  their  close  relationship,  new  growths,  both  of  the  brain  and  meH* 
brunes,  are  here  considered. 

Pathology. — Itindfleisch  has  classified  intracranial  tumors  according  to 
the  tissue  from  which  they  spring,  thus: 

1.  Having  their  origin  in  the  mfmbranes.  either  extracerebral  or  intniv«i- 
tricular;  these  include  tubercle,  gumma,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  nixxoma,  lip»aii, 
cholesteatoma,   and   psammona;   small  fibroids   have  also   been  dcscnIwA 
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Enchondroma  and  osteoma  may  arise  from  the  falx  or  from  the  bones  of  the 
skull. 

2.  From  blood-vessels:  to  this  group  belong  aneurysms,  tubercles,  and 
gummata. 

3.  Originating  in  the  neurogliar  tissue:  glioma. 

4.  Originating  in  the  connective  tissit£:  sarcoma. 

I  will  here  consider  these  new  growths  in  the  order  of  frequency  with  which 
they  are  met: 

1.  Tubercle  is  most  common  in  children  and  young  adults,  and  is  generally 
multiple  (see  Tuberculosis,  p.  272). 

2.  Sarcoma  is  usually  of  the  round-  or  spindle-celled  variety;  there  may  also 
be  melanotic  lympho-  or  fibrosarcomata.  Sarcomata  are  apt  to  diffuse  them- 
selves through  the  brain  substance  quite  rapidly. 

3.  Glioma. — Infiltrating  tumors,  generally  single,  and  showing  no  definite 
line  of  demaraction  from  the  surrounding  brain  structure.  They  may  be  soft, 
even  telangiectatic,  or  quite  firm.    They  often  run  a  very  chronic  course. 

4.  Qummata  are  generally  small  and  often  multiple.  They  spring  from  the 
membranes  or  the  adventitia  of  blood-vesseb,  or  from  connective-tissue  septa. 
Frequently  they  are  attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  skull. 

5.  Carcinomata  are  secondary  growths,  and  are  generally  small  and  round, 
but  in  some  cases  they  perforate  the  bones  of  the  skull,  producing  a  fungus 
hematoides. 

6.  Fibromata  are  not  common.  They  either  grow  in  the  membranes  or 
aid  in  the  formation  of  a  mixed  tumor,  as  fibrosarcoma.  Other  tumors 
met  with  less  frequently  are  as  follows:  7.  Osteoma.  8.  Enchondroma.  9. 
B^oma.    10.  Lipoma.    11.  Ani^ioma.    12.  Cholesteatoma. 

13.  Hydatids  are  rare,  especially  in  America.  They  may  develop  in  any 
part  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in 
children.     14.  Qysticerci  may  also  occur  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

15.  Brain-cysts  are  probably  most  often  due  to  absorption  of  areas  of  soften- 
ing from  any  cause,  but  they  also  occur  between  the  dura  and  skull,  as  has  been 
described.  The  lack  of  cerebral  substance,  due  either  to  imperfect  develop- 
ment or  to  atrophy  following  vascular  obstruction  or  injury  at  birth,  has  been 
termed  "porencephalia"  by  Hesche. 

Etiology. — Age  and  sex  are  the  chief  factors;  tuberculosis  is  far  more 
common  in  children  than  in  adults,  while  gummata  when  found  appear  almost 
invariably  in  adults,  as  do  malignant  growths.  As  a  whole,  new  growths  are 
more  common  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years,  and  males  are  more 
often  affected  than  females.  Traumatism  seems  to  be  an  exciting  cause  in 
some  instances. 

Symptoms. — These  are:  (1)  General  and  (2)  focal. 

General  Symptoms. —  Headache  varies  in  degree  and  character;  it  is  not  of 
any  value  as  a  localizing  symptom,  nor  is  tenderness  on  pressure.  Tenderness 
upon  percussion,  however,  is  often  detected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor. 

Vertigo  in  a  mild  form  is  quite  a  common  symptom.  In  cerebellar  cases 
it  is  often  very  marked. 

Vomiting  occurs  in  most  cases,  and  generally  bears  no  relation  to  the  time 
of  taking  food;  this  constitutes  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis.  The 
vomiting  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated  in  cerebellar  tumor. 

Papilledema  or  choked  disk  (p.  1029)  is  present,  according  to  Cowers, 
in  four-fifths  of  all  cases;  in  82  per  cent,  according  to  Oppenheim,  and  in  two- 
thirds  according  to  Knapp.  It  occurs  most  frequently  and  early  in  tumors 
beneath  the  tentorium.  It  may  develop  rapidly  and  lead  to  complete  blind- 
ness by  the  development  of  consecutive  atrophy,  or,  more  slowly,  and  even 
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show  very  little  if  any  loss  of  sight  for  a  long  time.  It  is  usually  bilateral,  but 
often  more  pronounced  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  many  cases  thb  is  oo 
the  side  of  the  growth.  In  rare  cases  there  is  progressive  atrophy  of  the  iier\'es 
without  swelling.  Headache,  vomiting,  and  choked  disk  are  "classical  symp- 
toms" of  brain  tumor,  and  when  met  with  simultaneously  are  quite  character- 
istic. Reversal  and  interlacing  of  the  color  fields  may  also  be  met  with  (p. 
1156). 

Mental  disturbance  is  very  common.  Dulness  and  stupor  are  most  reliable 
evidences  of  intracranial  growth,  and  especially  when  occurring  with  any  of 
the  above  symptoms.  The  patient  may  be  emotional  or  hysteric.  Pseu<k>- 
apoplexy  may  occur  as  the  result  either  of  the  growth  or  of  hemorrhage  taking 
place  about  it. 

Convulsions  are  focal,  either  jacksonian  (p.  996)  or  general,  depencting 
on  the  location  of  the  lesion. 

Constituiional  and  other  symptoms  may  include  progressive  weakness,  loft^ 
of  appetite  and  of  flesh,  amenorrhea,  infantilism,  pupillary  changes,  and  changes 
in  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  and  possibly  slight  fever.  In  certain  tumors 
in  the  basal  ganglia  hyperpyrexia  occurs.  High  fever  is  often  significant  of 
meningeal  inflammation,  as  in  syphilitic  cases. 

The  focal  symptoms  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  those  due  to  direct  local  actioo 
(irritation  or  compression),  and  second,  those  due  to  changes  occurring  about 
growth — indirect  irritation,  hemorrhage  or  softening,  or  merely  congestion; 
thus  can  intermission  or  remission  in  symptoms  be  explained.  The  pages 
devoted  to  cerebral  localization  should  also  be  consulted.  The  chief  regional 
symptoms  are  as  follows  in — 

(a)  Tumors  in  the  prefrontal  region.  .  Headache,  not  limited  to  the  fionti) 
region,  with  more  or  less  mental  impairment  and  drowsiness  (though  this  is 
not  constant  by  any  means) ;  and  perhaps  a  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  smefl. 
No  motor  or  sensory  symptoms  are  present,  as  a  rule,  although  vertigo  and 
ataxia  of  the  cerebellar  type  have  been  observed.     The  tumor  may,  howe\er. 
grow  backward,  and   either  encroach  on  the  motor  region   or  cause  motor 
symptoms  indirectly.     Downward  growth  would  result  in  aphasia.     A  tendtur;, 
to  punning  or  joking  (witzelsucht)  has  been  noticed  in  some  cases.     M(>Tr.r 
apraxia  is  sometimes  present.     On  the  side  of  the  lesion  there  is  often  retn>- 
hulbar  neuritis  and  rebounding  pupil  followed  by  optic  atrophy,  while  papii- 
ledema  is  present  on  the  other  side. 

(/;)  Tumors  in  the  motor  region.  The  early  symptoms  are  irritative  an-i. 
later,  paralytic.  The  former  give  rise  to  spasm ^  which  is  often  very  localizfi 
at  first,  possil)ly  in  a  few  nmscles  (jacksonian  epilepsy).  The  point  of  ori^'in 
and  direction  of  spread  of  the  spasm  are  valuable  localizing  symptoms.  NHHifr 
or  later  destruction  of  the  area  causes  jxiralysis.  We  may  liave  spasm  in  t-u*- 
liml)  and  monoplegia  of  the  other  on  the  same  side.  It  may  be  necvssar}  a: 
times  to  decide  if  a  growth  involved  the  cortex  primarily  or  is  subcorricaJ 
In  the  former  case  muscular  spasm  usually  occurs  before  paralysis,  while  in  thf 
latter  paralysis  appears  first,  the  jacksonian  attack  not  occurring  until  rh» 
tumor  lias  extended  to  the  cortex.  Involvement  of  the  left  third  fn)ntal  reiri<'r. 
causes  motor  aphasia. 

{(■)  Tumors  in  the  pnrlrfnl  lobes.  There  is  usually  ataxia  of  the  limh-  «•«* 
the  opj)osite  side  and  astereognosis  (pp.  997,  1004):  later  on  homonym«»u- 
h<'mianoj)sia.  and  if  th(»  ascending  parietal  convolution  (Kig.  67)  is  invol\<ii. 
diminution  of  tactile  siMisihility  may  be  present.  When  the  posterior  ]Kir 
of  the  left  side  is  involved  (angular  or  supramarginal  gyri)  we  may  meet  witii 
word-blindness  or  mind-blindness. 

{(1)  Tumors  in  the  temporal  b)bes  may  be  latent,  or  there  may  be  disturbana- 
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of  taste  and  smell,  as  hallucinations  or  uncinate  fits  (p.  998).  If  the  posterior 
part  of  the  first  convolution  of  the  left  side  in  involved,  we  have  word-deafness 
or  other  psychical  disturbance  of  hearing,  giving  rise  to  auditory  aphasia. 
(See  p.  1002.) 

(e)  Tumors  in  the  occipital  lobes.  A  unilateral  tumor  produces  lateral 
homonymous  hemianopsia,  in  which  the  Wernicke  hemianopic  pupillary 
inaction  sign  is  absent,  while  a  bilateral  lesion  may  cause  blindness.  In 
certain  cases,  too,  mind-blindness  results,  or  "soul-blindness,"  as  it  was  at  one 
time  called  (p.  1003).     Visual  hallucinations,  as  flashes  of  light,  may  ako  occur. 

(/)  Tumors  of  the  corpus  caUosum  are  often  latent;  they  may,  however, 
cause  unilateral  or  bilateral  motor  symptoms.  Often  some  mental  aberration 
is  noted.     Motor  apraxia  may  also  be  present  (p.  1004). 

(g)  Tumors  of  the  corpora  guadrigemina,  owing  to  their  relations  to  the 
cerebellum,  often  cause  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  disease  of  that 
organ  (pp.  999,  1110).  There  is  also  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye  and  loss  of  the  power  of  associated  movements  of  the  eyes 
upward.  There  may  also  be  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  (Wernicke 
hemianopic  pupillary  inaction  sign  present)  and  deafness.  There  may  also  be 
weakness  of  the  opposite  side.  Tumors  of  the  pineal  gland  may  cause  adiposity, 
precocious  sexual,  mental,  and  physical  development,  associated  with  the  symp- 
toms above  mentioned. 

(A)  Tumors  of  the  crus  often  cause  a  peculiar  type  of  crossed  hemiplegia, 
in  which  the  face,  arm,  and  leg  are  involved  on  the  opposite,  and  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve  (eye  muscles)  on  the  same  side.  There  may  also 
be  hemianesthesia  (syndrome  of  Weber). 

(i)  Tumors  involving  the  base,  when  growing  in  the  anterior  fossa,  give  rise 
to  exophthalmos,  disturbances  of  smell  and  vision,  and  possibly  to  mental 
impairment.  When  in  the  middle  fossa  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of 
involvement  of  the  third  and  fifth  nerve,  consisting  of  ptosis  and  other  oculo- 
motor symptoms  and  facial  neuralgia,  with  anesthesia  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fifth  nerve  and  paralysis  of  its  motor  branch.  Such  symptoms  referable 
to  the  fifth  nerve  indicate  tumor  or  other  destructive  disease  of  the  gasserian 
ganglion.  When  the  tumor  involves  the  pituitary  gland,  temporal  hemianopsia, 
amblyopia  or  amaurosis,  optic  atrophy,  and  frontal  headache  occur.  If  the 
functions  of  the  gland  are  diminished,  the  syndrome  of  Frohlich  (dystrophia 
adiposogenitalis,  adiposis  cerebralis)  develops.  In  this  we  may  find  adiposity, 
lack  of  sexual  development,  abnormal  tolerance  for  sugar,  lack  of  hair,  sub- 
normal temperature,  polyuria,  polydipsia,  dry  skin,  and  sometimes  epilepti- 
form convulsions.  If  increased  function  is  present  the  symptoms  are  either 
those  of  giantism  or  acromegaly  (p.  1169).  When  in  the  posterior  fossa, 
facial  neuralgia,  neuroparalytic  ophthalmia,  or  seventh  or  eighth  nerve  involve- 
ment and  crossed  hemiplegia  are  met  with. 

(j)  Tumors  in  or  about  the  basal  ganglia,  if  quite  small,  cannot  be  diag- 
nosed. W^hen  of  larger  size  those  invohnng  the  thalamus  may  cause  hemiplegia 
and  hemianesthesia  by  pressure  upon  the  internal  capsule,  and  lateral  homony- 
mous hemianopsia  by  pressure  on  the  optic  radiation.  They  may  also  cause  ob- 
struction and  consequent  distention  of  the  ventricles  (internal  hydrocephalus). 
They  may  also  give  rise  to  amimia  (contralateral  paresis  of  the  face  only  during 
laughing  or  weeping)  and  hemichorea  or  athetosis  (p.  1103).  If  the  corpus 
striatum  is  involved,  there  may  be  motor  weakness  of  the  hemiplegic  type  due 
to  pressure  on  the  motor-fil>ers  passing  through  the  internal  capsule.  The 
principal  localizing  symptom  is  muscular  hypertonicity  (p.  990).  If  due 
to  apoplexy  the  symptoms  would  develop  slowly;  if  to  tumor,  gradually. 

(k)  Tumors  in  the  cerebellum  are  comparatively  frequent  both  in  children 
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and  adults.  When  toward  the  outer  surface  of  the  lateral  lobes  the  locafimif 
aymptonis  may  not  be  marked.  By  pressure  upon  either  the  nqurdud  «f 
Sjlviua  or  foramen  of  Magendie  they  often  cause  internal  hydrocephaly  {p. 
1113).  and  the  symptoms  due  to  that  condition  may  eomplJcalr  tlmsr  dnrte 
the  tumor.  The  sjnnptoms  of  growths  in  this  rei^on  depend  upon  their  mlu- 
tion,  whether  in  either  the  middle  or  one  of  tlie  lateral  lobc;*.  Tuomm»  ii 
the  space  Ijetween  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla,  known  as  the  cnrWli. 
pontile  angle,  cause  symptoms  similar  to  growths  in  the  lateral  cerebellar  lobo 
Bnd  may  also  Ije  here  considered.  The  principal  localizing  nyniptoin  d 
cereliellar  disease  is  asynergia  (p.  1000).  Its  manifestations  differ  somrwitf 
according  to  the  part  of  the  cerebellum  affected. 

If  the  middlf  lobe  or  vermis  alone  is  affected,  the  usual  symptoim  an*  rapidjr 
developing— choked  disk,  severe  headache,  disordered  gait  (cerebellar  tinifa»- 
tion),  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  drunken  man.  vertigo  (p.  IWI), 
nystagmus  (p.  1032),  the  Romlierg  symptom,  weakness  of  the  nnisch^  nf  tiit 
back,  and  sometimes  of  those  of  the  legs.  Occasionally,  rigidity  of  the  inuado, 
retraction  of  the  head,  and  tetanic-like  seizures  have  been  nU-wr^ril.  TW 
knee-jerks  may  either  \k  increa-sed,  normal,  or  absent,  and  may  vary  to  thif 
extent  in  the  same  patient.  Palsies  of  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  ocokr. 
due  to  pressure  and  usually  bilateral,  may  occur. 

Growths  invoKnng  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  cause  symptoms  that  are  OCR 
marked  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  flie  patient  usually  has  a  tendciM?  •• 
fall  toward  this  side  (the  opposite  may  occur,  however).  When  vertigo  ocnn, 
external  objects  move  from  the  side  of  the  lesion  to  the  opposite  side,  the  nOr 
tion  of  the  Ixidy  bc-ing  in  the  same  direction.'  The  sixth  and  seventh  cmaii 
nerves  are  those  usually  affected  in  lesion  of  the  lateral  lobes,  the  parslis 
being  unilateral  and  on  the  homolateral  side.  Others  may  be  afTectrd.  .Ajn'fr 
ergia,  as  shown  by  inability  to  rapidly  pronate  and  supinate  the  fonais 
■  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion  (adiadochodnesia  or  adiadokokine^  of  Babtnki), 
and  the  straightening  of  the  leg,  after  the  thigh  has  l)een  flexed  on  the  bcxiy  and 
the  leg  on  the  thigh,  in  a  jerky  ineo-ordinate  manner,  may  al.so  be  noiicvd  id 
the  side  of  the  lesion.  Dysinetria,  demonstrated  by  inability  tu  touch  the  rad 
of  the  nose  with  the  finger,  the  eyes  being  closed,  is  present  on  the  side  of  tht 
lesion.  If  the  finger  is  carried  past  the  end  of  the  nose  the  symptom  b  termwl 
"hypermetria."  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  cerebellar  disease  the  finger  is 
not  carried  to  the  nose  in  the  jerky,  tremulous  way  seen  in  multiple  sclerosii 
but  is  carried  either  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  objective  point.  TTie  bud 
is  also  sometimes  held  inclined  to  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  side.*  Examina- 
tion bj'  the  B&T&ny  methods  is  important  in  all  cases  of  suspected  tumc^  ot 
the  cerebellum  and  vicinity,  the  absence  of  "past  pointing"  being  especially 
significant  of  cerebellar  disease  (pp.   1041,  1111). 

Tumors  of  the  ccrebellopontile  angle  are  usually  encapsulated  fibromata 
attached  to  either  the  auditory  or  trigeminal  nerves,  usually  the  former. 
The  early  symptoms  depend  upon  the  cranial  nerve  from  which  the  growtli 
arises.  If  the  auditory,  there  are  attacks  resembling  those  of  M^ni^'s 
syndrome  (p.  1042) ;  if  the  trigeminal,  there  are  neuralgic  pains  in  the  couiac 
of  that  nerve,  with  possibly  sensory  paralysis  in  its  distribution.  Other 
cranial  nerves,  especially  the  seventh,  soon  become  affected,  and  the  symptoou 
of  tumor  of  the  lateral  lobe  become-more  or  less  marked.  The  differential 
points  between  growths  involving  the  lateral  lobe,  cerebellopoDtile  angle,  and 
pons  are  well  given  in  the  table  of  Stewart  and  Holmes*: 

<  Stewart  and  Holmes,  Brain,  1904,  p.  S2S. 
«  Batten,  Brain,  1903,  p.  71. 
•  Brain,  1904,  p.  549. 
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Stmftoms  4ND   Lateral  Cbrebellar  Extracerebellar 
Signs  Tumors  Tumors 


Optic  neuritis. 
Vertigo. 


Cranial  nerves —  V. 

VI. 


(( 


it 


u 


VII. 
VIII. 


tt 

It 

it 


X. 

XI. 
XII. 


Motor  system. 


Sensory  system. 
Reflexes — Tendon. 

Superficial. 
Plantar. 

Sphincters. 


Early  and  intense.       Variable. 


Subjective  rotation 
of  self  from  the 
side  of  the  lesion. 

Rarely  affected. 

Weakness  of  conju- 
gate deviation  to 
side  of  lesion. 
Weakness  of  ex- 
ternal rectus  on 
side  of  lesion. 
Slow  deliberate 
nvsta^mus  to  side 
of  lesion. 

Paresis  slight  if  pres- 
ent. 

Deafness  on  side  of 
lesion  incomplete 
and  variable.  Tin- 
nitus general. 


Subjective  rotation 
of  self  to  the  side 
of  the  lesion. 

Often  affected. 

Same  as  in  unilateral 
cerebellar  tumors. 


Intrapontinb 
Tumors 

Often  absent  or 

late. 
Indefinite. 


IX.     Never  affected. 


Paresis  more 
marked. 

Deafness  on  side  of 
lesion  marked — 
generally  com- 
plete. Tinnitus 
referred  to  ear  on 
side  of  lesion. 

Occasional  paresis 
on  side  of  lesion. 


II 
If 
i< 


it 


n 


II 


it 


Homolateral  paresis, 
ataxia,  and  atonia. 


No  change. 

Variable,  often  dim- 
inished. 

Normal. 

Flexor. 


Not  affected. 


Supranuclear  paresis 
on  contralateral 
side. 

Homolateral  paresis 
and  ataxia;  con- 
tralateral spastic 
paresis  common — 
occasionally  bilat- 
eral. 

No  change. 

Generally  increased, 
especially  on  con- 
tralateral side. 

Often  diminished  on 
contralateral  Hide. 

Flexor  or  extensor. 
Extensor  on  con- 
tralateral or  both 
sides. 

Rarely  affected. 


Affection  of  these 
nerves  often  bi- 
lateral. Paresis 
may  be  supra- 
nuclear or  nu- 
clear, and 
grouped  ac- 
cording to  nu- 
clear arrange- 
ment. 

Paralysis  of  a 
nerve  on  one 
side  and  of  an 
adjacent  or  dis- 
tant nerve  on 
the  opposite 
side. 

Permanent  paral- 
ysis of  conjugate 
deviation  of  the 
eyes. 

Paresis  often  bilat- 
eral, with  spas- 
ticity. Ataxia 
general. 


Occasionally  hemi- 
anesthesia. 

Increased  often  un- 
equally. 

Diminished       often 

unequally. 
Extensor  on  one  or 

both  sides. 


Generally  affected. 


Further  help  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  Bfirfiny  tests. 
The  differences  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Cerebellum 


Cerebellopontile  Angle 


Absence  of  ''past  pointing/'    On  ttide  of  the  tumor  there 


Nystagmus  (pp.  1032, 
1042,  present.  Hearing 
good. 


is  loss  of  hearing.  Both 
horiiontal  and  vertical 
semicircular  canals  are 
dead. 
On  the  opposite  side  hearing 
normal.  Horisont^  semi- 
circular canal  normal. 
Vertical  semicircular 
canal  is  dead  (p.  1041). 


PONB 

Either  absent  or  perverted 
nystagmus,  or  spontane- 
ous nystagmus  upward. 


Vertigo  present  unlen 
growth  involves  the  cere* 
bellar  peduncles^  then  it 
is  absent.    Hearing  good. 


andfan^ 
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(/)  Tumors  in  the  prnw  produce  symptoms  accordinf;  to  their  si 
tion.  If  high  up.  a  crossed  paralysis,  similar  to  that  caused  by  ■  {cmiWtli  ■ 
the  crus,  will  result.  When  a  little  lower  down  a  motor  and  sensorj-  parslYv 
of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  opposite  side  with  paralysis  of  the  sensiiry  pan'iood 
the  cranial  nerve  on  the  same  side  may  result.  If  the  lower  portion  h  atTect«i 
paralysis  of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  opposite  side  with  paralysLi  of  ibe  sink, 
seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  will  occur.  More  or  less  sensory  pantly:ci^  msy  tin 
be  present.  If  the  cerebellar  peduncles  are  involved,  forced  inovetarnu  wd  , 
ataxia  (cerebellar  type)  will  result.  If  either  the  nucleus  of  llie  .-tixth  Mfit 
or  the  ^bers  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  is  involved,  there  will  !■ 
loss  of  associated  lateral  movements  of  the  eyeballs  toward  the  side  of  the  Inm,  [ 
while  the  power  of  convergence  remains.  The  absence  of  nysta^rau!*  (p.  10331 
when  the  ears  are  tested  by  the  Bdrfiny  methods  is  indicative  of  an  intn- 
pontine  lesion,  if  internal  ear  and  auditory  nerve  disease  is  excluded. 

Tumors  of  the  medulla  cause  .symptoms  of  progressive  bulldur  paUy  (|i 
1065)  plus  more  or  less  hemiplegia  and  hemianesthesia.  If  the  growih  ■ 
small,  the  symptoms  may  be  more  marked  on  one  side. 

Course.— Many  cases  run  a  very  chronic  course.  Others  m«y  Iwtt 
existed  montlis  or  years  without  symptoms,  and  then  develop  ^udtkfltf. 
owing  to  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  or  acute  softening  about  the  tumor.  ViOm 
improvement  may  take  place  or  the  case  may  si>eedily  progress  to  a  fatal  t»- 
mi  nation. 

Diagnosis. — The  general  symptoms  are  usually  iinfFicicnt  to  wamnt  • 
diagnosis.  The  gradual  onset  and  progressive  character  without  fe^-w.  ii 
the  apparent  absence  of  any  etiologic  fiictf>r,  are,  as  a  nilc,  enough  to  indxM 
that  a  tumor  is  present,  while  its  location  can  only  be  determined  by  ibefoid 
symptoms.  Recently  the  i-ray  has  been  used  with  some  success  fi>r  the  hinditt- 
tion  of  tumors  that  have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration.  The  poaaibiiitjr 
of  the  symptoms  being  due  to  a  syphilitic  growth  or  basal  metiinffiiis  sbgaU 
be  borne  in  mind. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Syphilitic  growths  are  tlie  imiU-  om 
amenable  to  medical  Ircjitnient.  Cortical  growths,  especially  if  in  thi-  motor 
region  or  its  neij;hl"irhoo(],  if  I'licnp^uiati-il,  arc  ;i!]n-nii!>li'  Hi  .-i]rKi'-:i'  n-.i-riiT- 
Growths  in  both  ihe  lateral  cereJwIiar  region  and  cerebeiloponule  ongic  ana 
pituitary  gland  have  also  been  removed,  but  the  operation  is  more  seriow; 
tubercle  may  recover  by  the  growth  becoming  encapsulated  and  caldfinL 
Nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the  possible  duration  of  life.  Several  years  may 
elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  and  their  fatal  terminatioD,  cr 
death  may  occur  suddenly. 

Treatment.— In  any  case  recourse  should  be  had  to  mercury  and  the 
iodids,  and  this  treatment  should  be  pushed,  since  it  will  certainly  beorfl 
syphilitic  cases,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  of  some  value  even  in  the  oon-syidulitx. 
Other  symptoms  should  be  met  as  they  arise.  The  question  of  operation  must 
he  considered  where  medical  measures  have  proved  of  no  avail.  If  the  situatiaa 
of  the  growth  is  favorable  and  the  nature  of  the  tumor  is  not  malignant,  u 
operation  is  likely  to  be  successful.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  b  increasinf 
as  the  teehnic  becomes  more  perfect.  When  the  growth  canaot  be  localiK*!. 
or  is  in  a  position  unfavorable  for  operation,  much  benefit  may  be  obtaiiwd  bj 
relieving  pressure  by  the  so-called  operation  of  deeompreasion.  Blindwss, 
which  will  surely  result  if  choked  disk  is  allowed  to  persist  any  length  of  tiinf. 
and  the  severe  headache  may  thus  be  prevented.' 


n. 
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CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS 

This  affection  is  divided  into  external  and  internal  hydrocephalus. 

EXTERNAL  HYDROCEPHALUS 

Etiology. — External  hydrocephalus  may  depend  upon  a  congenital  small- 
ness  of  the  brain  or  upon  a  congenital  enlargement  of  the  skull.  The  space 
between  the  brain  and  the  bone  is  filled  by  an  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid 
(tajcuum  dropsy),  or  there  may  be  a  wasting  of  the  brain,  such  as  occurs. in  old 
age  or  in  chronic  cachectic  conditions. 

Pathology. — When  the  skull  is  opened  the  bone  is  usually  found  to  be 
thin ;  the  dura  is  normal ;  the  arachnoid  is  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  cortex 
by  a  considerable  accumulation  of  clear  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity;  the 
convolutions  may  be  somewhat  flattened  and  the  cortex  slightly  thinned. 
Upon  microscopic  examination  no  changes  are  found  in  the  brain  substance. 
Sometimes  the  effusion  is  general;  sometimes  it  is  sacculated. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  form.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  hypo- 
plasia of  the  brain  or  in  which  the  brain  has  wasted,  no  pressure  symptoms  are 
present.  All  the  manifestations  are  purely  psychic  in  nature,  and  similar  to 
those  of  microcephaly  or  senile  dementia.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
cranial  cavity  is  abnormally  large  it  is  probable  that  the  real  cause  resides  in 
a  congenital  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid. 

The  prognosis  is  gloomy ;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  may 
undergo  spontaneous  cure  as  a  result  of  rupture  into  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  internal  variety  {vide  infra), 

INTERNAL  HTDROCEPHALUS 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  ventricular  cavities  of  the 
brain  are  distended  by  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  In  the  congenital  form  and 
in  that  occurring  in  early  childhood  this  is  associated  with  more  or  less  enlarge- 
ment of  the  skull.  In  the  later  acquired  forms  the  cranium  does  not  yield  so 
readily,  and  the  enlargement  does  not  exist  or  is  slight. 

The  etiology  of  the  congenital  form  is  unknown,  though  the  fact  that  it 
frequently  occurs  in  several  children  of  the  same  family  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  dependent  upon  some  hereditary'  influence.  In  some  cases  it 
has  been  referred  to  emotional  disturbances  suffered  by  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  still  other  cases  an  anatomic  foundation  has  been  discovered, 
such  as  enlargement  of  the  pineal  gland.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  is  chronic  ependymitis. 

The  acquired  form  is  usually  secondary  to  inflammatory  conditions  (particu- 
larly meningitis)  or  to  brain  tumor.  Some  cases,  however,  occur  in  childhood 
that  are  apparently  not  due  to  either  of  these  causes. 

The  pathology  of  the  condition  varies  with  its  nature.  In  the  congeni- 
tal forms,  upon  opening  the  head  the  skull  is  found  to  be  thin.  The  fontanels 
and  sutures  are  either  still  open  and  connected  only  by  a  membrane,  or  closed 
by  Wormian  l)ones.  The  dura  may  Ik*  thickened,  but  usually  is  normal;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  slightly  softened — although  this  Is  not  invariably 
the  case — and  very  much  thinned.  This  thinning  is,  as  a  rule,  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  corpus  callosum  and  commissures,  which  may,  indeed,  either 
be  torn  apart  or  completely  atrophitnl.  The  enlargement  ordinarily  affects  the 
two  lateral  ventricles,  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  its  en- 
trance into  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  is  commonly  less  involved  than  the 
other  cavities.   The  ependyma  is  sometimes  smooth,  but  more  often  shows  small 
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projections,  which,  according  to  Virchow,  are  composed  of  brain  substance,  bm 
in  some  cases  are  due  to  proliferation  of  the  glia  tissue  beneath  the  epend}!!^. 
The  enlargement  may  not  be  uniform.    If  due  to  obstruction  of  the  formmfo 
of  Monro,  one  or  both  lateral  ventricles  are  usually  enlarged,  while  the  third 
ventricle  either  remains  of  normal  size  or  is  diminished.    If  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  pineal  gland,  the  aqueduct  does  not  show  the  funnel-shaped  distentioo. 
Another  cause  upon  which  considerable  weight  has  been  laid  is  the  closure  of 
the  transverse  fissure  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla.     Tlie  quantity  of 
fluid  may  be  enormous,  as  much  as  4  or  5  liters  (5  or  6  quarts)  ha\ing  been 
recorded.    The  thinning  of  the  brain  substance  is  also  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  a  cerebrum  5  mm.  (^  in.)  in  thickness  is  apparently  able  to  per- 
form a  large  proportion  of  its  ordinary  psychic  functions.    The  atrophy  seems 
to  affect  particularly  the  white  substance,  especially  the  myelin  sheaths. 

In  cases  of  the  acquired  form,  unless  they  occur  early  in  life,  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  skull  is  not  very  noticeable;  the  substance  of  the  brain  shows 
considerable  softening;  the  ventricles  are  moderately  enlarged,  and,  particularly 
in  the  chronic  forms  due  to  tuberculosis,  are  considerably  roughened.  The  most 
pronounced  cases  are  those  that  occur  when  there  is  a  tumor  in  the  occipiul 
fossa  which  compresses  the  veins  of  Galen.  Basal  meningitis  causing  an  obliten- 
tion  of  the  foramen  of  Magendie  is  also  a  cause.  In  these  cases  the  accumu- 
lation of  liquid  is  slower,  the  brain  yields  more  gradually  to  pressure,  and  the 
dilatation  is  more  pronounced.  Ordinarily,  there  is  considerable  flattening  of 
the  con  vol  usions.  In  a  few  of  these  cases  inflammatory  changes  in  the  epend}!^ 
have  led  to  partial  obliteration  of  the  ventricles,  particularly  in  the  anterior 
horns  or  the  lateral  ventricles.  Occasionally  also  bands  of  organized  Kmph 
may  cross  the  ventricles  in  various  directions;  the  liquid  is  of  higher  specific 
gravity  and  contains  more  albumin  than  in  the  non-inflammator>'  varieties. 

Symptoms. — The  most  characteristic  appearance  in  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus is  the  globular  enlargement  of  the  head.    Upon  palpation  the  fontanels 
are  found  to  be  still  patulous  and  usually  bulging,  and  the  sutures  are  open. 
The  head  is  usually  so  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  held  upright,  but  falls  backwani 
or  to  one  side.     The  faee  appears  prof>ortionately  very  small.      Mntilify  i- 
usually  disturbed,  the  legs  are  spastic,  and  the  child  either  dot\s  not  h-arn  :•• 
walk  at  all  or  only  long  after  the  usual  time.     There  are  sometimes  ehon'K- 
movements  of  the  upper  e.xtremities.     The  eyes  fn»<iuently  show  nysia>:inu> 
and  conjugate  deviation,  and  often  there  is  either  ehoked  disk  or  atmphy  m\ 
the  optic  nerve.     Fischer  has  described  a  systolic  murmur  that  can  Ik*  heanl  if 
the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  anterior  fontanel.     Its  cause  is  unknowTi 
Convulsive  allacks  are  common;  they  are  epileptic  in  type,  and,  as  a  rulf. 
ultimately  cause  death.      InicUigencc  is  usually  considerably   inipairefl.  and 
sometimes  the  children  are  idiots;  more  often  they  merely  show  retanlaTi-»n 
of  intellectual  (hnelopment.     Occasionally — and  this  even  in   the  mo>t  prin 
nounced  cases — the  intelligence  is  well  preserved.     Henoch  rtK*ords  the  ca>«" 
of  a  l)ov  three  years  of  age  whose  head  was  75  cm.  (29.0  in.)  in  circumfen'ncr. 
and  who  could  speak  both  French  and  German.    Ordinarily,  the  chihlnn  air 
(|uict   and  apathetic,   but    they  may  be  querulous.      Sutriiion   is  ct>mnioriI} 
eriously  disturbed,  the  children  sometimes  exhibiting  pronounctnl  cachexia. 
riiev  may,  however,  he  well  nourished  and,  to  a  certain  defq^»<\   vip^n>a'i 
The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  form  in  adults  are  those  of  brain  tumor  without 
focal  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  very  ea.sy.  Can^less  observation  may  ItaJ 
to  confusion  with  rrtrhifis,  hut  the  square  shape  of  the  head  and  the  pre^'ncv  "f 
other  rachitic  defornnties  in  the  skeleton  should  lead  to  a  prompt  recognition 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.    At  times  there  may  be  difficulty  in  making  \hr 
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diagnosis  from  brain  tumor;  ar-rays  may  prove  of  service  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two.* 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable,  the  majority  of  the  children 
dying  about  the  fifth  year.  A  few  cases,  however,  may  live  until  they  reach 
young  adult  life,  and  still  fewer  apparently  recover  entirely. 

Treatment  is,  of  course,  difficult.  Potassium  iodid  and  mercury  have 
been  employed  without  much  beneficial  effect.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  given 
to  stimulate  nutrition,  and  purgatives  occasionally  relieve  pressure  symptoms 
temporarily.  Among  the  mechanical  precedures  constant  pressure  upon  the 
head  seems  the  most  valuable.  This  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  or  by  the  application  of  an  elastic  band.  Drainage  of  the 
ventricles  has  given  good  results  in  some  cases.*  Haynes*  suggests  draining 
the  cisterna  magna  into  one  of  the  cranial  sinuses.  A  new  method  has  been 
devised  by  Sharpe^  which  has  given  encouraging  results.  If  convulsions 
develop,  they  should  be  combated  by  bromids  and  purgatives. 


ACUTE  DELIRIUM 

(Acute  Ddiriaua  Mania;  Typhomania;  Acute  Periencephalitia;  BeWs  Mania) 

Definition. — An  acute  maniacal  delirium  associated  with  hallucinations, 
with  a  febrile  course,  of  limited  duration  and  of  grave  prognosis. 

Pathology. — Visible  changes  are  usually  absent,  there  may  be  found 
minute  pericapillary  hemorrhages  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  ganglion 
cells.  Sometimes  injection  of  the  pia  and  minute  hemorrhages  into  the  gray 
matter  may  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye.  Cramer  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  the  pericapillary  spaces  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  mononuclear  leuko- 
cytes, surrounding  which  were  recent  hemorrhages;  he  also  noted  the  fact  that 
the  ganglion  cells  instead  of  exhibiting  normally  formed  chromophilic  bodies, 
were  filled  apparently  with  fine  dust. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  in  either  sex  with  about  equal  frequency. 
Predisposing  conditions  are  neuropathic  heredity,  nervous  disposition,  the 
presence  of  other  nervous  diseases,  particularly  neurasthenia  and  epilepsy, 
alcoholic  or  sexual  excesses,  and  severe  prolonged  anxiety.  It  frequently  occurs 
apparently  as  the  immediate  result  of  menstruation,  parturition,  injuries  to 
the  head,  sunstroke,  acute  infectious  diseases,  particularly  pneumonia  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  it  may  develop  in  the  course  of  chronic  mental  diseases. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  appears  to  arise  without  any  definite  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  commences  with  certain  indefinite 
prodromes.  These  consist  of  restlessness ^  associated  either  with  melancholia, 
preoccupation,  or  anxiety.  The  intelligence  becomes  distinctly  decreased; 
the  patient  loses  appetite,  is  constipated,  and  commences  to  emaciate.  During 
sleep  unpleasant  dreams  or  nightmares  almost  invariably  occur.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  sense  of  impending  mental  disorder.  This  period  gradually  changes 
to  one  of  defiance,  which  perhaps,  even  in  the  prodromal  stage,  may  lead  to 
violence  and  injury  to  those  in  the  neighborhood.  The  prodromal  stage  rapidly 
passes  to  ajcvie  delirium,  in  which  two  steps  may  be  recognized — excitation  and 
collapse.  The  excited  stage  commences  suddenly;  there  is  great  confusion; 
the  patients  ejaculate  disconnected  sentences  or  words  or  even  syllables.    There 

^  Spiller,  Rev.  Neurol,  and  Psychiat.,  January,  1911,  p.  8. 
'  Rev.  Neurol,  and  Psychiat.^  January,  1911,  p.  1. 
»  Annals  of  Surg.,  April  ,1913.  p.  449. 
<  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sei.,  April,  1917,  563. 
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is  great  anxiety,  and  even  fear,  and  the  patients  exhibit  intense  excitemenr, 
suffering  very  often  with  delusions  of  persecution  by  their  environment,  ami 
nearly  always  have  hallucinations,  either  of  sight  or  sound.     Often  th^ir 
minds  are  occupied  by  some  subject  that  had  previously  caused  them  great 
anxiety — either  disgrace,  business,  or  other  misfortune.    The  patient  soon  )if 
comes  restless,  throws  himself  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  makt> 
efforts  to  rise  and  escape  from  the  room.    The  tongue  is  dry,  the  pulse  rapifl 
and  weak.     Petechise  may  appear  upon  the  skin,  and  there  is  nearly  alway- 
more  or  less  fever,  not  rarely  rising  to  105°  F.  (40.5°  C.)  or  even  more.    Rapi^f 
emaciation  supervenes.    There  are  all  the  objective  symptoms  of  irritation 
of  the  brain — myosis  and  increased  reflexes,  and  often  hyperesthesia,  although 
the  patients  pay  little  attention  to  any  injury  they  may  inflict  upon  themselves 
This  stage  of  excitation  soon  passes  into  one  of  stupor  and  collapse;  fever  ma> 
become  even  higher,  and  the  pulse  still  more  rapid  and  weaker.    The  patient 
lies  in  a  condition  of  muttering  delirium,  with  carphologia.     All  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  profound  exhaustion :  the  eyes  are  hollow,  the  lips  and  teetJi 
covered  with  sordes,  and  the  emaciation  extreme.    The  skin  becomes  dryer, 
and  finally  cyanotic,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  there  may  be  marked  anestht^ia 
Death  ordinarily  occurs  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  after  the  commencement 
of  this  condition.    Occasionally  the  course  of  the  disease*  is  interrupted  by 
intervals  in  which  the  patients  exhibit  more  or  less  lucidity.    The  disease  i? 
related  to  an  asthenic  condition  known  as  confusional  insanity,  which  is  dtur 
to  the  same  causes,  but  in  it  the  patients  exhibit,  in  place  of  excitement,  deprrv 
sion,  with  fear  of  poisoning  and  positive  refusal  of  all  food,  mental  confusion, 
disorientation,  failure  of  memory,  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  or,  indeed, 
a  subnormal  temperature,  and  very  rapid  emaciation.    It  is  most  apt  to  occur 
in  patients  previously  debilitated.     In  the  paralytic  form  there  is  vasomotor 
paralysis  with  cyanosis,  depression,  and  often  stupor.    From  these  the  patient 
passes  into  an  algid  state,  in  which  death  occurs. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  frequently  difficult.  In  many  infectious! 
diseases,  particularly  pneumonia  and  typhoid,  hallucinatory  delirium  niav 
develop.  This,  of  course,  must  be  susp>ected  in  these  diseases,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable, if  possible,  to  examine  the  blood  in  all  cases  of  acute  delirium  by  Wid&l V 
method.  In  aevie  jnania  fever  is  rare,  emaciation  is  not  so  rapid,  and  tW 
mental  symptoms  are  more  purely  psychical.  In  general  paralysis,  toward  the 
end  maniacal  attacks  may  develop,  but  the  history  of  the  previous  existence 
of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  and  the  absenoe  frf 
fever  lead  one  to  suspect  the  true  diagnosis.  Finally,  in  delirium  tremms  th? 
fine  tremor  of  the  hands  and  tongue,  and,  if  possible  to  obtain  it,  a  historv'  of 
recent  debauch  should  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  course  of  the  disease  i-> 
variable;  it  may  vary  from  three  or  four  days  to  as  many  weeks.  Those  ca5t> 
are  most  rapid  in  which  excitation  is  most  profound. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  delirium  is  most  unfavorable,  and  is  more  so  for 
men  (according  to  Krafft-Bbing)  than  for  women.  Those  cases  that  wen* 
previously  debilitated,  either  as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholism,  or  chronic 
exhaustive  diseases,  or  childbirth,  are  the  most  serious.  Those  that  develop 
suddenly,  and  from  the  beginning  are  very  severe,  are  also  nearly  alwaj's  fatal, 
if  there  are  no  lucid  intervals,  or  if  those  that  occur  are  short  and  imperfect, 
the  prognosis  is  graver;  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  who  suffer  from  ohstiiwte 
insomnia.     In  confusional  insanity  it  is  better,  although  serious. 

The  treatment  is,  of  course,  unsatisfactory.  Calomel  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  earUer  stages  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  ihc  tempen- 
ture  should  be  combated  by  cool  baths  or  packs  and  an  ice-bag  :should  f»' 
applied  to  the  head.    Sleep  should  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  chloral,  hnmhl 
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and  the  more  modern  hypnotics,  which  are  to  be  preferred  to  morphin.  Hyoscin 
seems  to  be  particularly  indicated.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  stimulants 
should  be  administered  freely.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  (Solivetti) 
by  the  hypodermic  administration  of  Bonjean's  ergotin.  Nutrition  must  be 
maintained  by  forced  feeding  with  milk,  eggs,  broths,  etc. 


SENILE  DEMENTIA 

This  is  a  condition  often  symptomatic  of  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 
Cases  occur,  however,  in  which  evidences  of  this  condition  are  not  apparent, 
and,  of  course,  all  those  who  have  arteriosclerosis  do  not  become  demented. 
It  usually  comes  on  after  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  slightly  more  common — 
at  least  more  noticeable — in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  The  first 
symptoms  are  loss  of  memory,  especially  for  recent  events,  failure  to  keep 
engagements,  and  slight  querulousness.  These  steadily  progress.  The  pa-, 
tient  forgets  not  only  facts,  but  words,  and  the  speech  may,  in  consequence, 
resemble — to  a  certain  extent — some  of  the  manifestations  of  aphasia.  At 
the  same  time  judgment  is  impaired;  the  patient  is  irritable,  occasionally 
ridiculous;  becomes  suspicious,  particularly  of  his  immediate  family  and 
friends,  and  is  apt,  at  times,  to  become  violent  toward  them.  He  becomes 
careless  about  his  person  and  clothing,  spills  food  while  eating;  often  sleeps 
during  the  day,  especially  after  eating,  and  may  wander  about  the  house  at 
night.  Finally,  the  dementia  may  become  complete,  and  the  patient  become 
entirely  unable  to  care  for  himself.  The  objective  signs  are  usually  the  hardened 
arteries,  tremor  of  the  hands  and  lips,  the  arcus  senilis,  the  wrinkled,  dry  skin 
with  prominent  veins,  and  the  progressive  emaciation.  Often  the  urine  is  of 
low  specific  gravity,  and  contains  a  slight  amount  of  albumin.  Death  usually 
occurs  from  some  complication,  such  as  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  uremia,  or 
from  some  intercurrent  condition,  such  as  bronchopneumonia.  The  treat- 
ment is  that  for  arteriosclerosis. 


V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  CORD 

MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 

(Insular  or  Disseminated  Sclerosis) 

Definition. — A  disease  due  to  the  development  of  sclerotic  patches, 
occurring  in  an  irregular  manner  throughout  either  or  both  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  It  is  characterized  by  paresis,  intention  tremors,  scanning  speech, 
nystagmus,  and  mental  disturbances. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  certain  that  there  is  a  single  cause  for  all  cases  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  Most  frequently  it  follows  some  infectious  condition, 
particularly  the  exanthemata,  typhoid,  malaria,  pneumonia,  and  perhaps 
influenza  and  sunstroke.  Focal  infections  should  be  considered.  The  metal- 
lic poisons,  as  lead,  also  seem  to  have  an  etiologic  significance.  A  history  of 
trauma,  of  exposure,  or  profound  emotional  shock  is  often  obtained.  Neuro- 
pathic heredity  often  exists.  The  majority  of  cases  apparently  begin  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but  children  may  be  affected.  A  rare  familial 
and  hereditary  disease  has  been  descril)ed  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  multiple  sclerosis   (aplasia  axialis  extracorticolli**  of  Pelizaeus  and 
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Merzbacher^).  Sex  is  not  an  important  factor.  The  disease  is  far  nxxe  oom- 
mon  than  was  formerly  believed  (Taylor),  as  the  atypical  forms  are  often  not 
recognized. 

Pathology. — The  sclerotic  tissue  occurs  especially  in  the  white  matter, 
though  any  part  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  may  suffer.  The  cortex  is  nrely 
implicated.  The  spots  are  usually  well  circumscribed,  gray  or  grayisb-ivd  in 
color,  and  on  section  may  be  level  with,  raised  from,  or  depressed  beneath  the 
normal  line  of  section  according  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  early,  h>7>ertrophic,or 
cirrhotic  stage.  The  cranial  nerves  may  be  involved  at  their  origin,  the  first, 
second,  and  tenth  being  particularly  vulnerable.  The  medullary  sheath  of 
nerve-fibers  in  the  affected  region  degenerates  early,  but  the  axons  are  markedly 
resistant.  Since  they  are  not  cut  off  from  their  trophic  center,  sccondan* 
degeneration  is  rarely  met  with.  The  blood-vessels  show  more  or  less  prolifen- 
tion  of  the  adventitia,  and  endarteritis  is  not  an  uncommon  condition.  Whether 
this  vascular  change  is  primary  or  secondary  is  unknown.  Microscopically, 
the  sclerotic  areas  are  made  up  of  an  overgrowth  of  neuroglia  cells  and  fibers 
*and  of  the  ordinary  connective  tissue.  In  certain  cases  these  patches  exhibit 
some  tendency  to  involve  special  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  lateral  or 
posterior  columns. 

Symptoms. — ^These  may  be  described  under  two  headings-  first,  the 
general  symptoms,  or  those  common  to  all  cases  of  the  disease,  and  not  explic- 
able from  the  position  of  the  sclerosis;  and,  secondly,  those  dependent  on  tlie 
locality  of  the  lesions.     The  disease  is  always  chronic,  and  either  remissions* 
or  one  or  more  intermissions  occur,  and  in  some  cases  may  extend  over  sen-nl 
years.     The  first  evidence  of  the  disease  is  loss  of  power,  first  in  one,  then  m 
the  other,  lower  extremity.     Later,  paresis  develops  in  the  upper  extremity. 
Sooner  or  later  other  general  symptoms  appear — viz.,  tremors,  n^'stagmns, 
scanning  speech,  increased  reflexes,  and  optic-nerve  atrophy.     Tlie  trmof 
is  volitional  (intention  tremor),  and  when  the  patient  is  at  rest  no  abnormil 
movement  is  manifest,  as  a  rule.     On  attempting  to  use  the  hands  or  in  walkini: 
more  or  less  coarse  tremor  is  observed.     This  may  \ye  well  brought  out  by  th* 
finger-to-nose   test.     The  head  may  be  similarly  involved,  and   some  inr- 
onlination    is   commonly    associated    therewith.     As    the    paresis    is    >jni-:i 
the  tendon  reflexes  are  increased,  and  even  ankle-clonus  and   the   Bahir-k 
phenomenon   may   he   present.     The  abdominal   reflex   is   often   ab>ent.     I' 
addition,  a  certain  degree  of  ataxia  or  inco-ordination  of  motion  is  pre^r* 
which  is  independent  of  the  tremor.     Striimpell  has  studied  this  esj>eiia!i; 
The  tiijstagtnu.s  is  sometimes  only  noticeable  when  the  eyes  are  niove<l.  It 
usually  it  is  constant.     It  is  more  marked  in  lateral  than  in  vertical  niovennT.> 
Speech  is  at  first  slow  and  drawling,  and  of  a  pyeculiar  monotonous  characr.^r 
later  it  becomes  even  more  deliberate,  and  is  then  spoken  of  as  scanning,  tacf 
syllable  being  pronounced  separately  with  a  slight  rising  and  falling  carlena 
Optic-iHTvc  atrophy  is  of  frequent  occurrence.     It  begins  with  pallor  of  :\n- 
temporal  edges  of  the  disks,  a  valuable  sign  (Miiller).     Other  cranial  n«TVt-. 
particularly  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes,  may  be  affected,  and  at  time^  ar^ 
early  symptoms.     The  sensory  disturbances  are  less  important  than  the  mot«  r 
phenomena.     They  consist  of  areas  of  hyperesthesia,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities, that  are  usually  transient,  and  occasional  tingling  or  numbnts>  ir 
the  limbs.     There  is  usually  no  wasting  of,  nor  electric  change  in,  the  mu-<'l'^. 
nor  do  bed-sores  occur.     Vertigo  is  usually  present.     The  patients  are  u>ua]l; 
emotional,  and  laugh  or  cry  upon  slight  provocation;  often  the  outbun*:-  *■• 
laughter  are  wholly  causeless.     In  other  cases  dementia,  or  even  acute  mani.ua 
outbursts,  are  met  with,  but  these  are  rare.     During  this  stage  epileptift»rr 

»  Brain,  1914,  p.  341. 
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or  apoplectiform  attacks  may  occur.  The  symptoms  directly  resulting  from 
the  local  lesions  cannot  be  given  in  detail.  Certain  types  result,  however,  that 
depend  upon  the  tendency  of  the  sclerotic  areas  to  involve  certain  tracts,  and 
these  are — first,  a  form  resembling  lateral  sclerosis,  either  bilateral  or  unilateral 
(p.  1081),  due  to  implication  of  the  lateral  tract;  and,  secondly,  a  form  similar 
to  locomotor  ataxia,  in  which  the  posterior  columns  especially  suffer.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  general  symptoms  described  above  are  not  very  apparent, 
or  only  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  present.  Such  are  difficult  of  diagnosis 
("formes  frustes"  of  Charcot). 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  easy  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time. 
The  intention  tremor  and  the  gradual  and  progressive  loss  of  power,  with  in- 
creased reflexes,  scanning  speech,  and  mental  deterioration,  are  sufficient. 
The  following  table  gives  the  differential  points  between  this  disease  and  paral- 
ysis agitanSy  tabes  dorsalis,  and  hereditary  ataxia: 


Disseminated 
Sclerosis 

Rarely  occurs  in 
children.  Gen- 
erally between 
the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  years. 

No  sensory  symp- 
toms, as  a  rule. 
Si^ht  mav  be  im- 
paired, the  hear- 
mg  less  frequent- 
ly. The  Argyll 
Robertson  pupil 
is  absent. 

Nystagmus  is  pres- 
ent, as  a  rule. 

Reflexes  are  exag- 
gerated^ ankle- 
clonus  IS  present. 
There  may  be 
muscular  rigid- 
ity. 

Scanning  speech. 


Paralysis  Aoi-  Tabes  Dorsalis 

TANS 

Occurs    in    persons    Rarely    before    the 
over  forty   years        twentieth  year, 
of  age. 


A  tremor  is  gener- 
al! v  present  on 
voluntary  move- 
ments only.  If 
the  tremor  occurs 
during  rest,  it  is 
fine.  Oscillations 
of  the  head  are 
frequent;  of  the 
trunk,  less  so. 

Mental  disturbance 
may  occur. 

Gait  IS  usually  spas- 
tic and  paretic, 
and  often  uncer- 
tain. 


No  sensory  or  spe- 
cial sense  symp- 
toms of  any  im- 
portance. Ar- 
gyll Robertson 
pupil  is  absent. 


No  nystagmus. 

Reflexes  are  nor- 
mal; very  rarely 
they  may  be  plus. 
Permanent  mus- 
cular rigidity. 

Speech  is  slow  and 
deliberate  on  com- 
mencing a  sen- 
tence, but  soon  it 
becomes  hurried. 

Tremor  when  at 
rest.  Voluntary 
movement  may 
make  it  cease 
temporarily.  The 
heaa  may  shake, 
with  rather  a 
vertical  than  an 
oscillatory  move- 
ment. 

No  mental  phenom- 
ena. 

The  face  is  immo- 
bile and  mask- 
like.  The  gait  is 
propulsion,  festi- 
nation,  retropul- 
sion,  or  latero- 
pulsion. 


Fulgurant  pains  an 
early  symptom. 
Sight  and  hear- 
ing are  commonly 
af^ted.  Often 
diplopia  and  Ar- 
gyll Robertson 
pupil  are  present. 

No  nystagmus. 

The  knee  -  jerk, 
ankle-clonus,  ana 
rigidity  are  all 
absent. 


No  speech  defects. 


No  tremor.  Inco- 
ordi  nation  is 
marked.  No  os- 
cillations of  the 
head  or  trunk. 
Romberg's  symp- 
tom is  present. 
Trophic  disturb- 
ances are  com- 
mon. 

Mental  disturbance 
is  rare. 

The  gait  is  stamp- 
ing in  character; 
the  legs  are 
moved  stiffly. 
There  is  difficulty 
in  urination. 


HBRSniTART 

Ataxia 

UsuaUy  before  the 
twentieth  y^^^* 
Generally  affects 
several  in  the 
same  family. 

Sensory  symptoms 
are  rarely  pres- 
ent. Diplopia 
and  Argyll  Rob- 
ertson pupil  are 
absent. 


Nystagmus  is  fre- 
quent. 

The  knee-jerk  is  lost 
in  the  course  of 
the  disease;  it  is 
rarely,  increased. 
No  ngidity. 

Speech  is  slow  and 
irregularly  scan- 
ning. 


Inco-ordination  is 
present,  is  in- 
creased by  closing 
the  eyes.  Static 
ataxia  may  be 
noted. 


No  mental  disturb- 
ance. 

The. gait  is  swaying 
and  irregular, 
like  that  of  a 
drunken  man. 
The  le^  are  not 
kept  wide  apart 
as  in  locomotor 
ataxia. 


1 
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The  most  difficult  differential  diagnoaia  ia  from  syptuUs  of  ihe  wnitd 
nervous  system.  This  is  cbBracterized,  as  a  rule,  by  the  nutnr  rapid  devrlup. 
ment.  the  presence  either  of  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil  or  complete  piipillu; 
immobility,  the  absence  of  the  typical  group  of  sj-mptoms,  and  ihe  ns^ao^ 
to  antiayphilitic  treatment.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  uny  of  the  ipnp- 
toms  of  disseminated  sclerosis  may  lie  present  in  cerebrospinal  syphOis,  nd 
that  cases  of  the  former  disease  may  lack  one  or  more  of  llie  fundunmial 
sjTnptoms,  and  cast's  will  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  difTerenti»l  diaiDmtt 
cannot  be  made.  Examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  6uid  may  be  of  assiMana, 
as  in  syphilis  a  marked  pleocytosis,  an  increase  of  globulin,  hikI  (>owilily  th» 
Wassermann  reaction  will  be  found  (p.  1123),  Arteriosclerosis  may  prodim 
multiple  areas  of  softening,  causing  a  symptom  group  wsM-mblinn  iiiultipJ* 
sclerosis.  This,  however,  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  while  multi)^ 
sclerosis  is  more  common  in  early  middle  lite.  Disseminated  myelo-eDcephalriis 
{p.  1106)  may  also  be  mistaken.  In  this  there  may  l>e  fever  and  n  histiir>  irf 
previous  infection.  The  affections  known  as  pseudosclerosis  and  dilfi« 
sclerosis  may  also  resemble  multiple  sclerosis  (vide). 

The  course  usually  extends  over  five  to  ten  or  even  6fteen  y«-ars.  «nd  liratk 
is  generally  the  result  of  some  intercurrent  affection,  though  it  tnuy  oc^eur  dtirioK 
an  apoplectiform  or  convulsive  attack.  Rarely  it  is  due  to  failurr  of  tlie  beut 
or  respiration.     Remissions  of  considerable  length  of  time  m»y  occur. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  far  as  hfe  is  concerned,  aud  iioine  impnitv- 
ment  may  even  occur,  but  entire  recovery  cannot  lie  expected. . 

Treatment. — Silver  nitrate,  mercury,  the  iodids,  quinin,  and  arsenic  uaj 
be  tried.     Rest  and  easily  assimilable  food  are  of  prime  importuiice. 

PSEtJDOStXEROSIS  AND   DIFFUSE  SCLEXOSIS 

In  1883  Westphal  described  a  case  characterized  by  diaiurbance  of  spttA 
slowness  of  the  movements,  decrease  of  inteihgcnce,  increased  irrilabiliti, 
apoplectiform  attacks,  pronounced  tremor,  spasticity  and  increased  refli-ji,'*. 
slight  disturbance  of  sensation,  and  no  involvement  of  the  sphincters,  TS( 
autopsy  was  entirely  negative.  He  termed  the  condition  ftgrudonrlrmnr. 
Since  then  similar  cases  have  been  reported,  especially  by  Striiuipell.  Sud 
symptoms  may  appear  early  in  life  and  also  affect  more  than  one  membrr  ti 
a  family.  They  differ  from  those  of  multiple  sclerosis  in  that  usually  muur 
weakness  is  not  great,  but  spasticity  is;  the  Babinski  reflex  is  absent,  a*  ■ 
usually  ankle-clonus.  Scanning  speech  does  not  occur,  but  dysarthria  dm%. 
The  tremor  is  present  when  the  patient  is  at  rest.  In  a  general  way  thai 
cases  may  resemble  paralysis  agitans  or  lenticular  degeneration,  and  il  n 
believed  now  that  many  of  them  at  least  are  due  to  disease  of  the  lentkodv 
nucleus  {pp.  999,  1103).  Many  other  athetoid,  choreiform,  and  spank 
conditions  are  proiiably  also  due  to  disorder  of  this  part  of  the  nervous  systm. 
Some  of  these  cases  may  be  due  to  difusr  ncteTosln.  Usually,  howevrr,  in  lUi 
condition  there  is  spastic  paralysis  and  dementia  developing  gradtially .  Tbt 
symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  paresis,  but  the  serologic  changes  (p.  1I2S) 
will  be  absent.  It  may  occur  in  young  children  (p.  1103)  and  must  he  ifi> 
tlnguished  from  the  cerebral  palsies  of  childhood  (p.  1101). 

Treatment  is  without  avail. 
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SYPHILIS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Syphilis  affects  the  nervous  system  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  a  round-cell  ex- 
udation involving  the  arteries  and  meninges,  in  which  the  nerve-celk  and  fibers 
are  involved  secondarily.  This  causes  either  the  so-called  gummatous  men- 
ingitis, localized  gumma,  or  obliteration  of  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels 
(endarteritis  obliterans),  with  resulting  apoplectiform  seizures  and  softening. 
This  type  may  be  termed  meningovascular  or  exvdative  syphilis.  (2)  By  causing 
a  degeneration  of  nerve-cells  and  fibers.  This  type  may  be  termed  degenerative 
or  parenchymatous  syphilis.  Paresis  and  tabes  dorsalis^  are  the  common 
examples  of  this  type,  but  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  lateral  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsies  of  children,  epilepsy,  and  optic 
atrophy  may  Be  rarely  so  caused. 

MENINGOVASCULAR  OR  EXUDATIVE  SYPHILIS 

Etiology. — This  type  comprises  the  cases  usually  termed  syphilis  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  cerebrospinal  syphilis.  It  may  be  due  to  either  acquired  or 
hereditary  s^-philis.  When  due  to  the  former  the  symptoms  may  appear  at 
any  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  chancre.  The  usual  time  is  from  the  third 
to  the  tenth  year  after  infection,  but  they  have  occurred  while  the  usual  second- 
ary symptoms  are  present.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that 
during  the  secondary  period  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  show  the  character- 
istic changes  due  to  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  (p.  1123)  in  their  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  Such  cases  are  those  which,  if  not  then  treated  as  cases  of  ner- 
vous syphilis,  will  probably  develop  that  condition  later. 

When  due  to  the  latter,  they  may  appear  at  any  time  after  birth,  and  cause 
symptoms  similar  to  those  following  acquired  syphilis.  Cerebral  palsies 
(p.  1101)  and  epilepsy  may  sometimes  be  so  caused. 

Either  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  peripheral  nerves  may  suffer  alone.  Usually 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  both  affected.  The  spinal  nerves  are  not  often 
affected,  but  the  cranial  nerves  are,  and  symptoms  attributed  to  cerebral 
s^-philis  may  be  due  to  their  involvement. 

CEREBRAL   SYPHILIS 

Pathology. — The  essential  feature  is  a  marked  round-cell  and  lymphocytic 
infiltration  of  the  meninges  and  blood-vessels.  When  diffuse  (known  as  gum- 
matous meningitis),  the  meninges  at  the  base  are  most  commonly  affected, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  optic  chiasm  and  ocular  nerves.  It  may,  however, 
involve  the  vertex  alone.  When  localized,  a  gumma  results.  This  springs 
from  the  meninges,  but  may  extend  into  the  brain  substance.  It  is  a  tumor 
and  causes  symptoms  as  such.  The  arteries  alone  may  suffer,  their  walls 
being  infiltrated  with  cells  and  theii*  caliber  lessened  or  obliterated.  When 
such  occurs,  areas  of  softening  in  the  areas  supplied  by  them  will  be  found. 
Gummata  may  develop  in  the  adventitia,  causing  globular  or  ovoid  swellings. 
Macroscopically,  gummatous  meningitis  has  a  gelatinous,  yellow  appearance; 
in  places  there  may  be  connective-tissue  formation. 

Symptoms. — A  symptom  frequently  present  before  the  development  of 
others  is  headache.  This  is  usually  very  intense  and  worse  at  night.  In 
connection  with  this  there  may  be  somnolence,  sometimes  amounting  to 
stupor,  during  the  day.  If  the  lesion  affects  the  vertex,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions may  occur.  If  the  lesion  is  localized,  these  may  be  of  the  jacksonian 
type.     When  the  base  is  involved,  cranial  nerve  palsies  occur.    Those  most 

^  In  their  early  stages  at  least  these  two  diseases  would  seem  also  to  belong  to  the 
exudative  type. 
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(Mmmonly  affected  are  those  which  move  the  eyeball  (third,  fourth,  s 
At  first  these  palsies  may  be  transient,  appearing  and  disappearing  from  tint 
to  time.  If  the  exudation  is  io  the  region  of  the  optic  chianui,  symptnai 
simulating  those  of  pituitary  tumor  (p.  1109)  may  be  caused.  Optic  nrvrilB 
or  beginning  atrophy  is  a  frequent  symptom  and  may  be  a  very  esriy  one. 
It  is  well  to  have  an  oplithalmoscopic  examination  made  from  time-  to  timr  in 
patients  who  liave  contracted  syphilis.  \Mien  the  blood-vessels  alone  it 
diseased,  apoplectic  attacks,  usually  due  to  thrombosis,  may  occur.  Such  u 
attack  in  a  young  person,  in  whom  embolus  or  a  previous  attack  of  one  of  tba 
infectious  fevers  can  be  excluded,  is  usually  due  to  sjphilia.  The  s^-mptoiasof 
gumma  depend  upon  its  location,  and  are  practically  those  of  Itntla  tumor. 
Diffuse  meningitis  may,  however,  be  associated.  Hj-pochondria  and  eithw 
mental  depression  or  excitement  may  be  due  to  sj-philis. 

SPIRAL    SYPHILIS 

Pathology. — The  lesions  are  similar  In  those  found  in  cerebral  syplnik 
Symptoms. — These  may  be  those  of  either  acute  transverse  or  dis<«Hii- 
inated  myelitis  (p.  1071),  or  if  the  meninges  are  involved,  those  of  meningiy 
myelitis.  The  Brown-Si^uard  syndrome  (p.  1012)  also  occtu^,  especially  if 
the  lesion  is  either  a  gumma  or  small  area  of  softening.  .A  form  of  sptutic 
paraplegia,  known  as  Erb's  type  of  syphilitic  spinal  paralysis,  frequratly 
occurs.  This  is  characterized  by  slowly  increasing  stiffness  and  weaJcn»s  el 
the  legs.  The  gait  is  of  the  ataxic  paraplegic  type  (p.  1086),  the  <iccp  rrflnra 
are  increased,  and  the  Babinski  reflex  can  be  elicited.  More  or  le**  <liSictilty 
in  either  passing  or  holding  the  urine  is  present.  Sensory  ityiiipli'MiHi  art 
not  prominent,  although  pain  in  the  sacral  region  and  paresthesia  in  the  kfi 
may  be  complained  of.  The  lesion  consists  of  thrombosis  occurring  in  tbr  vr*- 
sels  of  the  lower  dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  and  involving  principally  the  poste- 
rior columns  and  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns.  Gummatous  tneninfitb 
invoh-ing  the  posterior  roots  may  cause  symptoms  simulating  tabes-  LocaHtrd 
gumma  causes  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  spina!  tumor. 

(XKHBKOSPINAL   SyPHILIS 

Tbb  consists  of  various  combinations  of  the  symptoms  of  onebral  and 
spinal  syphilis,  and  is  probably  the  most  common  type. 

STPmUS    OF   THE    PEKIPHHXAL   nBKVBS 

Without  involvement  of  either  the  brain  or  cord  this  is  not  aHDmoo. 
Either  isolated  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  or  optic  neuritia  may  occur. 
The  former  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  tabes.  Other  nerves  may  be  the  scat 
of  a  round-cell  infiltration,  which  causes  paralysis  of  the  musdea  or  skin  ami 
supplied  by  them.    Multiple  neuritis  has  been  described. 

DIAGNOSIS 
Syphilis  may  simulate  any  of  the  various  organic  diseases  of  the  bnin  and 
cord.  There  is  usually,  however,  something  atypical  in  the  development  of 
the  symptoms.  Therearealsoapt  to  be  in  the  early  stages  transient  symptoms- 
Headache  of  the  type  described  (p.  1121)  is  a  frequent  prodrome,  as  may  be 
vertigo,  transient  paralyses,  especially  of  cranial  nerves,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, somnolence,  etc.  Such  symptoms  may  precede  apoplectic  attadcs  due  to 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries.  Those  who  have  been  infected  should  btvr 
the  eyes  examined  at  intervals  for  signs  of  either  optic  neuritis  or  atn^v. 
The  development  of  serologic  tests  has  been  of  great  help.    In  this  o 
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it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  negative  Wassermann  reaction  with  the  blood- 
serum  does  not  exclude  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  positive  one  does  not  prove  that  the  symptoms  are  so  caused,  as  a 
patient  may  have  had  syphilis  and  yet  have  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  system 
due  to  other  cause.  The  important  tests  are  those  with  the  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
although  these  may  sometimes  be  negative.  Close  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  character  of  the  clinical  symptoms  is  therefore  most  important.  Ac- 
cording to  Kaplan,  the  serologic  changes  are  as  follows:  Lymphocytes  per  cubic 
centimeter,  80  to  2000;  Wassermann  in  cerebrospinal  fluid,  +  in  65  per  cent; 
in  blood-serum,  +  in  80  per  cent. ;  globulin,  excess  in  65  per  cent.  Fehling  re- 
duction of  sugar,  present  in  95  per  cent.  Lange's  colloidal  gold  test^  is  valuable. 
This  depends  on  the  color  changes  which  take  place  when  cerebrospinal  fluid 
in  ten  different  dilutions  (1  :  10  to  1  :  5120)  is  added  to  a  colloidal  gold  solution. 
These  changes  vary  from  the  normal  salmon  red  to  red  blue,  lilac  or  blue,  blue 
gray,  or  gray  and  colorless.  If  the  normal  is  indicated  by  0  and  the  decolorized 
solution  by  5,  in  either  cerebrospinal  syphilis  or  tabes,  the  changes  can  be 
indicated  as  follows,  1133200000  or  1223320000.  This  is  known  as  the  "luetic 
curve."  In  paresis  a  different  reaction  occurs,  known  as  the  "paretic  curve," 
and  indicated  as  5555431000.  This  may  be  obtained  in  cases  in  whom  the 
usual  symptoms  of  paresis  have  not  developed,  and  is,  therefore,  a  valuable 
danger-signal.  Other  symptoms  aiding  in  the  distinction  between  cerebro- 
spinal syphilis  and  paresis  are  given  on  p.  1126.  The  distinction  from  true 
tabes  is  given  on  p.  1130. 

PROGNOSIS 

This  is  doubtful.  If  the  diagnosis  is  made  early  and  vigorous  treatment 
given,  recovery  often  occurs.  If  degeneration  of  nerve-cells  or  fibers  has  oc- 
curred, they  cannot  be  replaced,  and  symptoms  so  caused  will  remain.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  may,  however,  be  stayed.  The  prognosis  of  apoplexy 
due  to  syphilis  is  similar  to  that  due  to  it  from  other  causes;  further  attackis 
may,  however,  be  averted.  Cerebral  syphilis  and  acute  lesions  of  the  cord 
may  cause  death. 

TREATMENT 

This  consists  of  the  intensive  use  of  either  salvarsan  or  neosalvarsan  and 
mercury.  Swift  advises  that  when  the  cerebral  meninges  or  brain  are  involved 
to  precede  the  use  of  the  former  by  a  short  course  of  mercury  by  inunction  or 
injection.  It  may  also  be  well  to  administer  iodid  of  potassium  in  full  doses  in 
the  early  stages.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  drug  will  not  cure  syphilis, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  to  remove  the  exudate  caused  by  it.  Therefore 
it  is  not  of  as  much  ser\ice  in  the  degenerative  forms.  Salvarsan  should  be 
given  as  described  for  tabes  (p.  1131).  Other  treatment  may  be  needed  for 
the  symptoms,  thus  papilledema  due  to  a  gumma  requires  a  decompressive 
operation,  as  does  that  due  to  other  causes.  Surgical  interference  may  some- 
times be  required  to  remove  it  or  the  thickened  membranes  caused  by  it, 
when  they  act  as  a  tumor  and  can  be  localized.  Cystitis,  bed-sores,  and  paral- 
ysis should  be  treated  as  when  they  occur  due  to  other  causes. 

PARENCHYMATOUS  SYPHILIS 

The  principal  manifestations  of  this  are  paresis  or  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  and  tabes  dorsalis.  At  one  time  these  were  termed  parasyphilitic 
diseases,  and  were  thought  to  be  caused  by  syphilis  in  some  obscure  way. 
The  finding  of  the  spirochetes  in  the  brain  and  cord  and  the  results  of  serologic 
tests  in  these  diseases  has  proved  their  direct  relation  to  the  infection. 

^  Johns  Hopkins  Hoap.  Bull.,  1915,  xxv,  p.  391. 
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lateral  sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  progressive  spinal  muscuhr 
atrophy,  and  some  forms  of  mental  deterioration  in  children  may  be  sometimes 
so  caused. 

GENERAL   PARALYSIS   OF   THE   INSANE 
(General  Paresis;  Paresis;  Chronic  Diffuse  Meningo-encephalitis;  Dementia  Porolyhes) 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  involving  the  cerebrum,  spinal  cord, 
and  the  meninges,  and  characterized  by  a  gradual  loss  of  power,  tremors,  and 
progressive  mental  decay. 

Pathology. — The  intima  and  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels  under|Po 
proliferative  changes,  and  the  perivascular  spaces  are  dilated  and  contain 
an  excessive  quantity  of  fluid,  also  cellular  elements.  Obliterative  endarteritis 
occurs  also.  Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  cerebrum  are  met  with,  chiefly 
involving  the  cortex,  particularly  that  of  the  frontal  or  parietal  regioiLs  and 
the  anterior  basal  region.  The  ventricles  are  dilated  and  the  ependx'ma  ii 
granular.  The  membranes  are  thickened  and  opaque,  and  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  the  cortex  is  torn  upon  their  remo\il. 
Hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  subdural  spaces,  and  may  var>*  in  amount 
from  a  mere  stain  to  the  formation  of  a  pseudomenbrane. 

Secondary  sclerotic  and  degenerative  changes  are  found  in  the  posterior 
and  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord  in  most  cases. 

Etiotogy. — As  in  locomotor  ataxia,  a  history  of  syphilitic  infection  i* 
obtained  in  a  large  majority  of  all  cases.  Noguchi  and  Moore  have  demon- 
strated the  Spiroclwsta  pallida  in  all  the  layers  of  the  brain  cortex  except  the 
outer  one  in  12  cases  out  of  70  examined.*  The  condition  occurs  more  fr^ 
quently  in  men  than  in  women,  and  usually  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth 
years.  Business  or  domestic  troubles,  and,  in  fact,  great  anxiety  of  mind 
from  any  cause,  trauma,  also  venereal  or  alcoholic  excesses  serve  more  or  Ifts 
directly  to  induce  the  disease.  The  white  races,  Hebrew  and  Caucasian,  seem 
to  be  especially  j)re(lisposed,  the  yellow  and  black  races  less  so,  although  i:  - 
occasionally  observed  among  the  negroes  of  America.  It  is  uiidoubtn:;. 
increasing  in  frecjuency. 

Symptoms.— The  prodromal  stage  may  last  for  months,  or  the  on-r- 
may  be  sudden  with  an  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  seizure.  Wlu'ii  the  tMrri.t-r 
is  the  case,  neurasthenic  symptoms  are  frecjuent.  The  symptoms  are  Inith  ii,'  n- 
tal  and  physical,  either  of  which  may  appear  first  and  exist  alone  for  «)iiie  ririr. 
or  they  may  l)e  contemporaneous  in  point  of  onset.  As  a  rule,  some  a//' -'ir  - 
of  the  charnrtcr  and  d<'meanor  (^f  the  patient  is  the  first  evidence  of  th«'  tn>iii  1* 
The  patient  sufl'ers  from  insonuiia  and  is  generally  restless,  as  well  as  incafui  i- 
of  sustained  effort.  lie  will  be  forgetful  and  perhaps  careless  where  hr  wa- 
formerlv  careful  and  attentive.     The  sexual  desire  inav  l>e  excessive.      Thr  -,' 

•  •  • 

will  figure  prominently  in  his  sayings  and  doings.     Sometimes   he  i^^  hyf*- 
chondriacid,  sometimes  exalted,  and  feels  strong  and  compt*tent.      Anioni:  ::.'• 
physical  siirns  arc  frccjuent  twitchin^s  and  tremors  of  the  facial  muscle^,  par:.^':- 
larly  of  those  al)out  the  mouth  and  the  ton^^ue.     Tremors  of  the  hand  and  a.-r 
seriously  intcrf(Tc  with  writing;  tremor  of  the  lips  and  tongue  renders  the  .<;"•  ^ 
thick,  l)Iurrcd,  and  hesitating,  and  syllables  are  omitted  from  words,  or  «■'•: 
whole  words  lost  from  sentence^;  and  the  pupi/.s  are  frequently  unt.'fpial  and  *.i. 
to  react  to  lii^ht,  but  do  in  converpMice  and  accommodation  (Argyll  R»)Ut:^  r 
pupil),  primary  optic  atrophy  may  also  be  present.     The  tendon  n^flext-  n..:- 
either  be  diminished,  lost,  or  cxa^^cratcMl.     The  gait  may  hr  ataxic,  in  f.p '. 
all   the  symptoms  of    talxvs  may  be    associated    with    paresis    (tal>opan-:' 
The^e  symptoms  extend  over  a  variable  period,  with  one  or  inort»  reniis^^ion-  j.- 

»./o7/r.  Amrr.  Metl.  Assoc.,  March  29,  1913,  p.  1002. 
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a  rule,  and  sometimes  with  a  complete  intermission  and  an  apparent  cure. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  next  stage  develops. 

Stage  of  Excitement  or  Depression. — The  symptoms  of  this  stage  are 
superadded  to  those  of  the  first,  which  by  this  time  have  grown  gradually 
more  pronounced;  loss  of  power  usually  is  already  a  prominent  feature.  A 
state  of  excitement  is  most  commonly  met  with,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
most  remarkable  prodigality  of  thought  and  speech.  The  patient  believes 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  enormous  wealth  or  of  great  rank  and  power.  Ex- 
travagance, unsafe  business  ventures,  and  irrational  generosity  are  common. 
He  is  boisterous,  sleepless,  and  constantly  and  actively  engaged  in  pursuing 
his  extravagant  ideas.  Women  are  apt  to  believe  themselves  pregnant. 
In  many  cases,  however,  this  state  is  characterized  by  nothing  more  than  a 
feeling  of  well-being  and  satisfaction  with  one's  self  and  freedom  from  care  and 
worry  when  such  would  be  justified.  In  other  cases  this  delusion  of  grandeur 
(expansive  delirium)  is  absent  and  the  patient  is  melancholic  with  delusions  of 
persecution.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  if  his  physical  condition  is 
lowered  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  Remissions  of  all  these  symptoms  are 
not  rarely  met  with.  These  states  may  alternate.  Epileptiform  or  apoplecti- 
form attacks  may  occur,  followed  by  paralysis  in  this  stage.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  mental  decay  is  progressive,  until  finally  complete 
dementia  is  reached;  the  patient  then  becomes  bedridden,  bladder  and  rectal 
symptoms  develop,  and  possibly  bed-sores.  Death  results  from  exhaustion  or 
from  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  sometimes  difficult  in  the  earliest  stages,  particularly 
when  the  mental  phenomena  alone  exist.  The  slight  change  of  character  and 
the  occasional  outbursts  of  temper  or  unrestrained  jollity  may  be  regarded  as 
mere  moods  more  or  less  directly  dependent  upon  the  daily  routine.  When 
mental  depression  exists  it  may  be  mistaken  for  neurasthenia.  When  to  these 
symptoms  are  added  the  tremor,  the  defects  of  speech,  the  inequality  of  the 
pupils,  and  paresis,  the  clinical  picture  gradually  assumes  definite  shape,  and 
ofttimes,  long  before  expansive  delirium  or  melancholia  develops,  a  positive 
diagnosis  is  made.  The  tabetic  typ>e  of  the  disease  presents  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  tabes  dorsalis.  There  are  ataxia,  loss  of  knee-jerks,  disturbance 
of  micturition,  fulgurant  pains,  visceral  anesthesia,  andJBiernacki's  symptom 
(absence  of  tenderness  over  the  ulnar  nerve).  To  these  are  added  tremor  of  the 
lips,  disturbance  of  speech,  and  the  peculiar  mental  symptoms.  In  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  will  be  found  the  globulin  reaction, 
an  increased  number  of  lymphocytes,  and  plasma  cells,  and  in  many  cases  the 
Wassermann  reaction  with  both  the  blood-serum  and  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
Lange's  colloidal  gold  reaction  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  paresis  (p.  1123). 
The  percentage  of  positive  Wassermann  reactions  in  both  blood-serum  and 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  greater  than  in  either  cerebrospinal  syphilis  or  tabes. 
The  average  numl>er  of  lymphocytes  in  the  fluid  is  less. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  l)e 
confounded  are — (1)  Disseminated  sclerosis;  (2)  paralysis  agUans;  (3)  cerebral 
syphilis;  (4)  neurasthenia;  (5)  chronic  alcoholism;  (6)  chronic  lead-poisoning 
with  cerebral  symptoms;  (7)  bulbar  palsy;  (8)  chronic  mania;  (9)  dementia  from 
any  cause,  as  senile  or  terminal  dementia, 

(1)  In  disseminated  sclerosis  the  mental  symptoms  are  even  less  obtrusive 
in  the  earlier  stages,  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  being  paresis  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  tremor,  too,  is  volitional,  the  speech  is  scanning,  and  nys- 
tagmus is  present.  Mental  phenomena  develop  late  if  at  all,  and  are  not 
expansive  in  nature. 

(2)  In  paralysis  agUans  there  are  frequently  no  mental  changes,  and  in 
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any  case  ihey  consist  of  nothing  more  thun  dulness.     The  chRntCtmsde 
lilude  and  gait;  the  tremor  when  at  rest,  which  sometimes  ceases  on  B" 
menl;  the  speech,  which  is  hesitating  at  first,  then  hurrieti;  tltc  hi^HfHl 
voice;  the  absence  of  pupillary  changes — all  mark  paralysis  agitsns.     ftam- 
sions  are  uncommon. 

(3)  Cerebral  sypkUw  may  also  simulate  paretic  dementia.  In  cenM 
sjTjhiiia  the  tremor  may  or  maj'  not  be  present,  but  no  speech-defect  ocour. 
and  attacks  of  severe  headache  are  frequent  and  usually  sever?-.  Palw  n( 
cranial  nerves  and  complete  immobility  of  the  pupils  are  more  liable  to  be  ilv 
to  syphilis.  The  condition  often  parses  into  dementia,  hut  thr  ppruEv 
expanaive  delusions  of  paresis  rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  Mott  states  ihai  in  vy^ 
ilitic  pseudoparesis  the  lymphocytes  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  disapprar  laiie 
antisyphilitic  treatment,  but  in  true  paresis  they  do  not.  Plui^mn  crib  arrtNt 
present  in  the  fluid  in  syphilis,  and  the  lymphocytes  are  usually  mucfa  f/xrun 
in  number  (80  to  2000  per  cubic  millimeter)  than  in  true  paresis  (S  to  76  pn 
cubic  millimeter).     {See  also  p.  1123.) 

(4)  The  characteristic  physical  aymptoms  will  distinguish  tin-  two. 

(5  and  G)  Both  of  these  poisons  may  cause  symptoms  resrmbling  thna 
of  paresis.  The  history  and  occurrence  of  hallucitiations,  wbic-Ji  arr  mj 
uncommon  in  paresis,  will  often  serve  to  differentiate  tlu-  two  coadiiion 
Often,  however,  the  diagnosis  can  only  certainly  be  made  when  Hk  patica 
recovers,  which  he  will  not  do  if  lie  has  true  paresis. 

(7)  The  absence  of  mental  symptoms  and  the  occurrence  of  atrophy  d  tit 
tongue,  paralysis  of  the  \-ocal  cords,  etc.  (p.  1045),  distinf^'ishes  bulbar  p^ 

(8)  Patients  with  chronic  mania  do  not  have  the  peculiar  physifvl  .lymptun 
of  paresis,  and  there  will  usually  be  a  history  of  a  pre\'ioiis  attack  of  ■cm 
mania.  Spells  of  acute  excitement  may,  however,  occur  durin};  die  ttwrsr  «' 
paresis. 

The  presence  of  an  increase  of  the  lymphocytea  in  the  cerebral  spinal  Ml 
and  the  VVassermann  test  or  some  of  its  modifications  will  distin^-tiUh  puea 
from  any  of  the  alKjve,  excepting  syphilis  (aw/)rn).  There  is  also  a  i»» 
bility  thai  a  patient  lia\-ing  alcoholic  pseudoparesis  may  have  had  svphiSs. 
which  render.'^  the  examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  importanrr. 

The  prognosis  is  gbomy  and  recovery  never  occurs.  The  lendeno-  i^ 
toward  a  fatal  termination  in  from  two  to  three  years.  In  rare  cases  the  pruc- 
resa  may  be  alow  or  remissions  may  delay  the  termination  for  several  jtac 
lontjer. 

Treatment.— Drugs  are  of  no  value  in  a  curative  sense.  Proper  ti»«i- 
ment  may  cause  more  frequent  remissions  and  their  longer  duration.  Sal^^rsi 
serum  has  also  been  injected  subdurally  (cerebral)  and  into  the  latemt  ite- 
tricles.'  The  use  of  salvarsan  ("606"),  administered  either  inin>venou<li  i* 
by  the  Swift-Ellis  method  {p.  1131),  may  be  of  service  in  incipient  ettr^ 
Bromids,  morphin,  chloral,  or,  still  better,  sulfonal,  trional,  or  hyoscio,  mit  bt 
used  in  coml>ating  the  insomnia  and  attacks  of  delirium.  Tlicfie  cms 
be  properly  eared  for  at  home;  indeed,  their  removal  to  an  asylum  is 
imperati\-e.  The  tendency  to  bed-sores  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
rest  in  bed  must,  therefore,  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 

TABES    DORSAUS 

(Lotomolor  Ataxiii;  PoMcrior  Srlerosia) 

Definition. — .\   di.sease,   primarily   of  the   posterior   Derve-iuots,  wiA 
consequent  secondary  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  also  degcDcntia* 
'Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Agsoc.,  December  18,  1915,  p,  2147. 
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of  peripheral  nerves  and  those  of  special  sense,  particularly  the  optic.  It  is 
characterized  by  more  or  less  inco-ordination  of  movement^  various  sensory 
and  trophic  disturbances,  and  impairment  of  the  special  senses. 

Etiology. — Syphilis  is  probably  the  exclusive  cause.  Whether  the  tabes 
occurs  because  the  individual  is  predisposed  or  because  the  syphilitic  virus  in 
these  cases  has  some  peculiar  predilection  for  the  central  nervous  system  is  not 
determined.  Some  interesting  evidence  has  been  collected  in  favor  of  the  latter 
view.  There  may  be  a  history  of  injury,  severe  prolonged  muscular  exertion, 
dissipation,  or  sexual  excess.  Race  appears  to  be  of  some  importance,  but  an 
increasing  proportion  of  cases  is  found  among  negroes  and  Jews,  who  were 
formerly  considered  partially  immune.  Males  are  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  females  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1.  About  75  per  cent,  of  all  cases  com- 
mence between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  It  may  occur  in  childhood  due  to 
hereditary  syphilis. 

Pathology. — Macroscopically,  it  mayybe  observed:  1.  That  the  posterior 
roots  are  more  or  less  atrophied  and  grayish  in  color. 

2.  There  is  a  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  spinal  membranes,  with  some 
degree  of  congestion,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  posterior  region  (not  a 
constant  change). 

3.  There  is  a  slight  change  in  the  shape  of  the  cord,  and  the  affected  regions 
assume  a  gra>ish  tint.  Change  of  color  is  well  seen  after  the  cord  is  hardened. 
Microscopically,  the  first  changes  are  found  in  the  posterior  roots,  usually  the 
lumbar,  followed  by  sclerosis  in  the  column  of  Burdach  and  zone  of  Lissauer, 
also  most  marked  in  the  lumbar  region  and  localized  at  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  root-fibers.  Higher  up  the  colunms  of  Goll  will  be  found  involved.  The 
fibers  coming  from  the  posterior  roots  to  join  the  column  of  Clark  are  also 
sclerosed,  but  as  the  cells,  as  a  rule,  are  not  destroyed,  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  is  rarely  involved.  In  advanced  cases  sclerosis  of  Growers'  tract  may  also 
be  observed.  ^Tiile  the  disease  usually  first  affects  the  lumbar  nerve-roots, 
either  the  sacral,  upper  thoracic,  cervical,  or  bulbar  nerve-roots  may  be  first 
involved,  in  which  event  the  cord  changes  above  noted  will  be  found  more 
marked  in  one  of  these  respective  areas.  In  addition  to  the  cord  changes 
degeneration  of  peripheral  spinal  nerves  and  of  cranial  nerves  and  their  nuclei, 
especially  the  ocular,  may  be  found.  Less  marked  changes  may  also  be  found 
in  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 

Nageotte's  views  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease  are  now  those  most 
generally  accepted.  In  brief,  he  believes  that  tabes  is  the  result  of  a  local 
affection  of  the  spinal  roots  at  the  height  of  the  **nerfs  radiculaires** — i.  e,, 
that  part  of  the  root  from  its  entrance  into  the  dura  mater  to  the  spinal  ganglion. 
It  consists  of  an  endo-  and  perineuritis  with  interstitial  and  parenchymatous 
changes,  due  to  a  mild  but  chronic  syphilitic  meningitis.  The  "nerf  radiculaire," 
being  a  channel  for  the  lymph  circulation  in  the  central  nervous  .system,  is 
believed  to  be  a  spot  more  vulnerable  to  toxic  and  irritating  material  circulating 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  This  is  further  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  nerve- 
fibers  lose  their  neurilemma  sheaths  as  they  pass  through  the  pia,  and,  hence, 
when  damaged  by  the  meningeal  exudation,  have  no  power  of  regeneration. 
The  degeneration  found  in  the  cord  is,  hence,  secondary,  the  nerve-fibers 
being  separated  from  their  trophic  centers,  the  posterior  ganglion. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  certain  cases  present  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  osseous  system,  consisting  of  erosion  of  the  intra- 
articular cartilages  and  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the  bony  articulating  sur- 
faces. 

S3inptoin8. — ^These  may  be  grouped  into  various  stages :  the  prodromal, 
preataxic,  ataxic,  and  paralytic.    The  prodromal  stage  may  extend  over  a 
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number  of  years,  the  symptoms  are  slight,  and  often  make  very  little  impresskm 
upon  the  patient.     They  consist  of  occasional  pains,  usually  in  the  leg:s,  of 
transient  disturbances  of  the  ocular  muscles  leading  to  ptosis,  diplopia,  etc., 
occasionally  of  slight  diminution  of  vision,  most  noticeable  at  night,. of  mortf 
or  less  pronounced  impairment,  very  rarely  exaltation,  of  sexual  power,  and 
neurasthenic  symptoms.     The  symptoms  become  characteristic  only  in  the 
preataxic  stage.    The  pains  in  the  legs  become  more  frequent  and  assume  the 
typical  fulgurant  or  lancinating  type;  that  is,  a  stabbing  or  boring  sensation, 
shooting  along  the  limbs  and  lasting  for  a  brief  interval  of  time.     There  m 
often  numbness  or  anesthesia  of  the  extremities  and  the  patient  feek  as  if 
walking  on  cotton.     The  pupils  give  the  Argyll  Robertson    phenomenon, 
there  is  p>ermanent  myosis,  nyctalopia,  and  the  paresis  of  the  eye  muscles 
may  be  still  present  or  may  have  disappeared;  primary  atrophy  of  the  <^tic 
nerve  will  also  frequently  be  found.     There  is  usually  some  disturbance  of 
motion,  chiefly  manifested  at  night,  and  ataxia  may  be  revealed  by  the  finer 
tests  (having  the  patient  hop  backward  on  one  leg).    The  patella  and  Achilles' 
jerks  are  diminished  or  absent.     There  is  now  distinct  impairment  of  sexiiil 
power  and  difRculty  in  urination.     Martin  has  described  a  peculiar  loss  of 
tone  and  muscle  sense  of  the  rectal  sphincters.     The  sensory  symptoms  belong 
to  this  and  the  following  stage. 

The  dominant  symptom  of  the  ataxic  stage  is  the  inco-ordination  of  mo>f- 
ment.     This  gives  rise  to  the  ataxic  gait.    The  legs  are  kept  far  apart  and  aie 
lifted  higher  than  is  necessary  from  the  ground,  they  are  brought  down  \'iolently. 
and  the  gait  is  of  a  peculiar  stamping,  irregular,  slightly  staggering  character. 
Walking  without  the  aid  of  a  cane  soon  b^mes  impossible,  and  the  feet  are 
carefully  watched.     Ataxia  of  the  arms  occurs  later  and  is  manifested  by  dif- 
ficulty in  grasping  objects  or  in  accomplishing  finer  co-ordinated  movementi. 
Ataxia  of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  tested  by  directing  the  patient  to 
touch  with  his  toe  an  object  held  above  it,  or,  when  lying  down,  to  place  the 
heel  of  one  foot  upon  the  knee  of  the  other;  of  the  upper  liinl>s  l)y  <lire<tin;:  hir 
to  touch  rapidly  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  the  forefinger,  or  to  spread  thr  ar:  • 
apart  and  bring  the  forefingers  rapidly  together.     lyoss  of  station,  or  Rufih'  -.  • 
syiiii)ioin,  is  tested  l)y  directing  him  to  stand  witli  the  feet  close  to^t^tfier  ixiw.  '•■ 
close  the  eyes.     Tlie  swaying  of  the  hody  will  vary  from  several   incli^-  ;: 
either  direction  to  falling  over.     The  reflexes  are  now  completely  aholishrd.  an  . 
there  may  he  some  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  marked  muscular  h\px>:« •!;;.. 
causing  relaxation  of  the  joints,  will  frequently  he  found.      T'he  sphirii'f> 
arc  involved,   there  is  often  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,   associatt-d  \<-':. 
incontinence,  and,  as  a  result  of  careless  catheterization,  cystitis  is  ofnn  a-- 
quired.     The  facial   expression   is  peculiar,   the  pallor,   drooping   lids,   sn.ai 
pupils,  and  deep  lines  give  an  impression  of  weariness,  dulness,  and  apath\  :ha* 
is  (juite  characteristic. 

The  srtisorj/  .s'i/mj)t()m.s'  are  various:  in  addition  to  the  fulgurant  pains,  thir 
may  he  visceral  crises,  characterized  by  sudden  severe  pain  and  <Hsturharii> 
of  function.  The  most  conmion  seat  is  the  stomach,  and  the  crista  an*  av--- 
ciatc^l  with  vomiting  of  acid  material.  Crises  may  also  involve  the  larvn\ 
liver,  kidneys,  clitoris,  bladder,  and  eyes.  The  latter  is  associatt^l  with  j»ai:.. 
lacriniation,  and  blepliarospasm.  Diminished  sensation  affects  the  or^'ar-. 
nerves,  and  areas  of  tlie  skin.  There  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  testicles  <•: 
breasts,  and  s<'vere  blows  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  cause  no  distress.  BlrrfitirK'i' 
injinpiitin,  loss  of  sensation  in  the  ulnar  nerve  when  pres.sed  up>on  at  the  ellM»w.  i- 
pn^sent.  The  same  phenomenon  can  be  observed  in  the  pen)neal  nrn-. 
where  it  winds  around  the  head  of  the  fibula.  These  may  l)e  early  symptoms 
Areas  of  analgesia  or  hypalgesia,  usually  segmented  in  type,  can  be  det(t.:ec 
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upon  the  trunk  or  upon  the  extremities.  Astereogenosis,  or  the  loss  of  the 
ability  to  recognize  objects,  may  be  present  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  the  stereog- 
nostic  sense  may  not  be  impaired.  The  girdle  pain  is  a  feeling  of  constriction 
about  some  part  of  the  trunk  that  may  be  very  uncomforatable.  Trophic 
changes  are  of  various  kinds,  painless  loosening  of  the  teeth;  arthropathies, 
characterized  by  enlargement  and  erosion  of  the  joints,  which  are  painless; 
fragility  of  the  bones  leading  to  spontaneous  fracture;  herpes  and  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  foot.  The  paralytic  stage  inaugurates  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  Locomotion  becomes  impossible,  or  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  two  canes,  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  is  complete,  the  patient  is 
querulous  or  even  demented,  and  muscular  wasting  and  bed-sores  may  appear. 
In  either  this  or  the  ataxic  stage  the  optic  nerve  may  atrophy  until  blindness 
results,  and  this  is  often  associated  with  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
ataxia  that  is  at  present  inexplicable  (ocular  tabes).  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  mental  symptoms  may  be  present,  as  tabes  and  paresis  (p.  1124), 
may  be  associated  (taboparesis).  Death  usually  occurs  as  a  result  of  infection, 
either  through  the  bladder  or  lungs,  more  rarely  as  the  result,  apparently,  of 
exhaustion. 

Atypical  cases  are  not  rare.  In  cervical  tabes  the  ataxia  may  appear  first 
in  the  upper  extremities  and  may  be  more  severe  in  them,  and  the  fulgurant 
pains  may  be  limited  to  them.  Laryngeal  crises  are  more  common  in  this 
form,  and  neuralgic  pain  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  present. 
Certain  classical  symptoms  may  not  appear  in  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 
In  sacral  tabes  the  knee-jerks  may  be  present,  while  the  Achilles  jerks  are  lost. 
It  is  well  in  all  cases  to  have  Wassermann  tests  made  with  both  the  blood-serum 
and  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  to  examine  the  latter  for  an  excess  of  lymphocytes 
and  the  globulin  reaction.  The  cell-count  may  vary  from  normal  (indicating 
usually  that  no  active  process  is  in  progress)  to  95  or  more.  Cases  in  which  the 
latter  occurs  are  usually  those  in  which  there  is  an  active  meningeal  irritation. 
In  such  cases  the  Wassermann  test  is  usually  positive  in  both  serum  and  cere- 
brospinal fluid  and  the  globulin  reaction  is  present.  In  other  cases  the  Wasser- 
mann test  may  only  be  positive  with  the  serum  and  the  globulin  not  in  excess. 
Old  cases  in  which  the  active  process  has  subsided  may  give  a  normal  serology. 
In  doubtful  cases  Lange's  colloidal  gold  reaction  (p.  1123)  and  Noguchi's 
luetin  test  may  be  used.^ 

Course. — ^The  earliest  symptoms  are  usually  observed  from  five  to  twenty 
years  after  the  syphilitic  infection.  Rarely  the  disease  runs  a  very  rapid 
course.  The  preataxic  symptoms — pain,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  Argyll  Robertson 
pupil,  with  or  without  ptosis  and  diplopia — may  only  exist  a  few  weeks  before 
inco-ordination  develops.  The  latter  will  then  reach  its  acme  in  twenty  to 
thirty  days.  This  is  very  unusual,  however.  As  a  rule,  the  first  or  preataxic 
stage  extends  over  a  period  varying  from  months  to  even  as  long  as  twenty-five 
years.  Dr.  Wm.  Egbert  Robertson  has  related  to  me  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
fifty-eight  who  for  fifteen  years  has  had  fulgurant  pains  and  an  absence  of  the 
knee-jerk,  but  neither  ocular  nor  any  other  symptoms.  In  some  cases  the 
first  stage  may  be  unnoticed.  The  second  or  ataxic  stage — that  of  inco-ordina- 
tion— is  generally  slowly  progressive,  finally  reaching  a  point  at  which  it  re- 
mains; rarely,  more  or  less  improvement  may  follow.  The  final  stage  in  a  few 
cases  is  only  reached  when  the  patient  has  become  paralyzed  and  bedridden. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  readily  made  when  we  have  a  combination  of  the 
absent  knee-jerk,  fulgurant  pains,  and  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Peripheral  Neuritis, — The  symmetric  distribution 
of  symptoms,  tenderness  in  the  mu.scles  and  over  the  nerve-trunks,  more  weak- 

^  New  York  Med,  Jour.,  August  22,  1914,  p.  340. 
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ness  and  wasting,  pain  (not  fulgurant  in  type),  absence  of  the  Arsyll  RoheRHB 
pupil,  and  the  history  of  the  case  are  sufficient.  Alcoholic,  dtabtrtic,  and,  nxn 
rarely,  arsenical  nevrilit  give  rise  to  a  condition  closely  resembling  true  UJmx 
in  that  there  is  the  loss  of  knee-jerk,  often  sharp  pain,  and  inco-<)r<ltiutn, 
though  the  latter s.^niptom  is  never  as  marked  as  in  ad%'anved  tabps.  Th>  pit. 
however,  is  totally  different,  and  consists  of  the  high  "steppage"  (^t  dendtiM 
in  the  discussion  of  Peripheral  Neuritis, 

Ataxic  Pnraplcgia. — Apart  from  the  absence  of  pain  and  anesthesia,  may 
ordination  is  followed  by  a  spastic  condition.  The  knee-jerk  is  much  caf- 
gerated,  ankle-clonus  develops,  and  the  Babinski  reflex  is  present. 

Cerebellar  Disease. — The  inco-ordination  does  not  resemble  that  of  atxut; 
optic  neuritis  is  present;  also  headache  and  vomiting  appeur  in  wcU-niarkt<i 
cases.    The  knee-jerk  is  usually  present. 

Ataxia  may  be  present  in  combined  sclerosis,  due  to  anexnia  and  infettJiM 
(p.  1087).  aa  lesions  of  the  posterior  cohimns  are  present.      In  this 
Argyll    Robertson    pupil   is  absent.     While   paresthesia    is    pronouncrd,! 
characteristic  pains  of  tabes  are  not  complained  of.     The  Buhtnski 
also  usually  be  found.     The  history  of  the  onset  and  course  of  ihe  i 
differs. 

Cerebrospinal  syphilis  may  simulate  tabes.  Examination  of  th« 
spinal  fluid  will  usually  show  a  much  higher  lymphoc.vte  count  (SO  to 
in  ordinary  forms  of  cerebrospinal  syphiUs  than  tabes  (p.  1129).  The  Wi 
mann  test  is  positive  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cerebrospiniil  fluids  an 
globulin  reaction  greater,  Argyll  Robertson  pupils,  visceral  crises,  and  a. 
pathiea  do  not  occur.  Pupils  that  do  not  respond  to  either  light  or  conver 
are  common. 

The  crises  may  be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  varimu  orffans  inrtJtrd.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  acute  pain,  tabetic  in  character,  and  particularly  in  adnb 
males,  should,  however,  excite  suspicion,  and  an  absence  of  the  knw-jtij 
and  other  characteristic  evidences  will  always  be  present  iti  ataxia. 

Wlien  the  chief  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  region  the  pain  may  be  mtstalEn 
for  that  of  spinal  caries  or  even  neuralgia  or  rhniviotism.  From  cari^  it  iut 
be  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  in  vertebral  disease  the  pain  is  uutrr  or  \rM 
localized,  and  that  it  is  much  increased  by  movements.  Moreover,  the  othrr 
symptoms  of  ataxia  are  wanting — e.  g.,  ocular  troubles,  inco-ordinatioo,  uti 
absence  of  the  knee-jerk.  The  latter  point  also  holds  good  in  casen  of  rhmiu*- 
tism  anfl  intercostal  neuralgia.  For  the  diagnosis  from  hervditar*-  ataxia. 
vide  p.  10S6, 

Prognosis. — The  outlcx>k  is  serious,  but  if  the  diagnosis  t!i  made  «rf) 
and  modern  methods  of  treatment  employed  there  is  fair  hope  of  improvemett. 
Complete  recovery  is  unusual,  but  occurs  incases  of  true  syphilis  which  HinulaH 
tabes.  The  disease  does  not  cause  death,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  Casa  in 
which  the  cell-count  is  high  (p.  1 129)  are,  as  a  rule,  more  ameiialje  to  trea invar. 

Treatment. — Rest  (first  suggested  by  Weir  Mitchell)  is  impetati^T 
when  the  patient  commences  treatment,  and  especially  when  patn  is  an  (wri,« 
symptom,  massage  and  electricity  l»eing  employed  meanwhile  to  keep  up  the 
tone  of  the  muscles.  In  my  opinion  the  rest  treatment  retards  the  pni|n*w^ 
ataxia  more  effectively  than  any  other  measure,  but  it  cannot  W  usnl  witk  tit 
expectation  of  producing  a  cure.  The  bowels  should  lie  mo^ed  daily,  and  thr 
urinary  functions  especially  looked  to.  In  certain  cases  cathrtrraation  ■_ 
nece.-wary.  The  patient  should  then  be  taught,  first,  what  surgical 
means;  and  second,  how  to  use  the  instrument.  I'rotropin  ir 
gr,  V — 0.3,  three  or  four  times  daily,  is  a  valuable  prophylactic  against  cTi-stii 
Counterirritation  along  the  spine  and  suspension  are  useless.     The  <het : ' 
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not  be  heavy,  and  if  gastric  crises  occur  special  care  should  be  taken  in  this 
direction.  Vigorous  antisyphilitic  medication  should  be  employed  in  all 
cases  where  the  serologic  changes  peculiar  to  syphilis  (p.  1129)  are  found. 
In  old  cases  in  which  these  tests  prove  negative  such  treatment  is  not  ad- 
visable, but  it  should  consist  of  measures  to  improve  the  general  health  and 
nutrition.  If  specific  medication  is  used  it  should  at  first  consist  of  salvarsan, 
given  either  intravenously  or  intraspinally  by  the  Swift-Ellis  method.^  These 
injections  should  be  repeated  until  six  or  eight  are  given  at  intervals  of  a  week  if 
given  intravenously,  or  of  two  weeks  if  given  intraspinally.  Mercury  should  be 
used  during  the  intervals.  After  this  the  spinal  fluid  should  be  examined  and 
if  the  treatment  is  efficacious  the  cells  should  be  less  in  number  and  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  weaker  or  absent.  If  this  result  has  not  been  obtained,  further 
treatment  should  be  given.  After  six  or  seven  injections  it  is  well  to  cease  their 
administration  for  a  time  even  if  the  above-mentioned  changes  have  not  oc- 
curred. Symptomatic  improvement  may  be  present  even  then.  Some 
authorities  believe  that  the  intravenous  injection  is  as  useful  as  the  intra- 
spinal, others  use  the  former  first  and  if  no  improvement  results,  employ  the 
intraspinal.  Instead  of  salvarsanized  serum,  mercurialized  serum'  may  be 
used  for  intraspinal  treatment.  Salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  have  been  found 
to  relieve  the  pains  even  when  no  other  benefit  resulted.  It  is  well  to  remember 
this :  the  latter  method  is  not  without  danger,  and  should  be  done  by  one  skilled 
in  the  technic.  Optic  atrophy  is  not  a  contraindication,  in  fact,  it  may  be  bene- 
fited. Nephritis  and  advanced  arteriosclerosis  are.  Arsenic,  chlorid  of  gold 
and  soda,  and  nitrate  of  silver  seem  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  fulgurant  pains,  or  those  of  the  various  crises,  are  occasionally  so 
severe  as  to  require  codein,  or  even  morphin,  though  the  use  of  the  latter  agent  is 
always  to  be  postponed  until  other  means  are  exhausted.  For  the  former, 
rest  in  bed  and  bandaging  the  limbs  may  be  useful.  Antipyrin  or  salol  and 
phenacetin  may  also  be  tried.  Gastric  crises  may  be  relieved  by  cerium  oxalate 
and  small  doses  of  cocain  or  carbolic  acid.  Morphin  is  usually  required. 
In  some  cases  the  crises  are  so  severe  that  even  this  fails  to  give  relief.  The 
cutting  of  the  posterior  roots  (seventh  to  tenth)  of  the  dorsal  nerves  (rhizotomy) 
has  been  efficacious  in  the  relief  of  intractable  gastric  crises.'  In  any  case  the 
patient  should  live  a  simple,  regular  life,  avoiding  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and 
particularly  sexual  and  alcoholic  indulgences. 

Electricity  is  of  ser\ice  in  relieving  paresthesia  and  pain.  For  this  purpose 
either  a  rapidly  interrupted  faradic,  static  spark  or  high-frequency  current 
applied  to  the  extremities  may  be  tried.  Hydrotherapy  is  a  serviceable  measure 
if  judiciously  employed.  Neither  cold  nor  hot  baths  are  free  from  deleterious 
effects,  but  tepid  baths  (80^*  to  90°  F.— ^26. 6 ''-32.2°  C),  combined  with  gentle 
friction  of  the  body  surface,  are  signally  useful. 

Recently  it  has  been  discovered  (Frenkel)  that  the  ataxia  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  systemic  exercises  designed  to  train  the  muscles  in  co-ordinated 
movements.  The  important  points  are  to  avoid  fatigue  and  irritation,  and  to 
increase  gradually  the  complexity  of  the  tasks. 

*  Archives  Int.  Medicine^  September,  1913,  p.  331;  Jcmr.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.t  January 
17,  1914,  pp.  183  and  187;  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  November,  1914,  p.  693^,  Amer,  Jour. 
Med.  Set.,  October,  1916,  p.  90. 

*  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.f  November,  1915,  p.  750. 

*  Frazier,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.^  January,  1913,  p.  116. 
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VI.    GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES 

INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS 

(Edampaia  Infantilis) 

Under  this  term  are  grouped  a  number  of  conditions,  with  convulsivt 
attacks  as  the  common  symptoms. 

The  causes  are:  1.  Organic  brain  lesions  (pp.  1102  and  1106).  2.  Neuro« 
pathic  tendency,  that  is  manifested  later  as  hysteria  or  epilepsy.  3.  £motional 
disturbances,  as  fright.  4.  Rickets,  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  5. 
Acute  infectious  disease,  especially  as  an  initial  symptom  of  pneumonia, 
and  more  rarely  of  scarlet  fever,  smaU-pox,  and  pernicious  malarial  infection. 
6.  Inflanmaation  of  the  serious  membranes,  as  meningitis,  where  the  relation 
is  direct,  or  pleuritis  or  peritonitis.  7.  Kidney  disease,  in  which  they  are 
uremic.  8.  Peripheral  irritation;  dentition  has  long  been  supposed  to  k  a 
chief  factor  in  their  causation,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  chief  cause  is 
the  presence  of  rickets.  Intestinal  parasites  have  also  been  found,  particuiarK 
the  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  and  the  convulsions  have  ceased  after  their  expulsion. 
9.  Debility,  especially  that  resulting  from  gastro-intestinal  disorders. 

Pathology. — ^The  pathologic  changes  may  be  divided  into  two  group© 
(1)  Those  bearing  an  etiologic  relation  to  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  \'2. 
those  that  are  merely  consecutive.  Among  the  former  are  meningeal  bleeding, 
tumor,  gliosis  (either  hypertrophic  or  atrophic),  and  hydrocephalus.  Then 
there  are  general  conditions  that  seem  to  predispose  to  this  condition  or,  ai 
any  rate,  are  frequently  associated  with  it,  such  as  rachitis.  The  consecuti^*e 
lesions  are  hemorrhages  into  the  meninges  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  con- 
gestion of  the  pia  or  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  of  the  attack  vary  according  to  its  intensity.  In  the 
most  severe  form  they  resemble  in  all  respects  those  of  an  epileptic  seizure. 
At  first  the  eyes  deviate  upward  or  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and  the  gaie 
becomes  fixed  and  staring;  next  there  are  twitchings  of  the  miucle^  of  the  fao». 
sometimes  slight  and  limited  to  one  side,  and  sometimes  general,  often  invohine 
the  muscles  of  mastication  and  giving  rise  to  trismus  or  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 
Next  there  are  tetanic  contractions  of  the  extremities,  the  fingers  being  stron^dy 
flexed,  the  hands  flexed  upon  the  arms,  and  the  feet  in  the  position  of  pes 
equinus  or  sometimes  in  the  dorsal  flexion,  and  both  legs  and  arms  rigidly  ex- 
tended. Often  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  involved,  and  there  is  either 
opisthotonos  or  respiratory  cramp,  with  excessive  hardness  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  This  rigid  condition  is  interrupted  at  brief  intervals  by  sudden  twitch- 
ings,  or  occasionally  the  convulsion  becomes  clonic  instead  of  tonic,  and  there 
are  repeated  extensions  and  contractions  of  the  extremities,  shaking  of  the 
head,  and  quivering  of  the  whole  body.  As  a  result  of  the  respiratory  cramp. 
cyanosis  rapidly  develops  and  may  reach  an  extreme  degree.  The  forced 
respirations  give  rise  to  a  foam  that  collects  about  the  lips,  and  is  often  mued 
with  blood  from  the  bitten  tongue.  Urine  is  often,  and  feces  occasional!), 
passed  involuntarily.  In  nearly  all  cases  unconsciousness  is  complete.  Many 
of  the  slight  attacks  are  accompanied  by  a  cry  or  by  an  attack  of  screaming. 
The  tetanic  state  usually  lasts  for  a  minute  or  two;  then  there  are  a  few  clonic 
movements,  relaxation  becoming  rapidly  complete,  and  the  spasm  is  eodeii 
by  a  few  deep  respirations.  The  child  may  return  to  consciousness,  although 
it  is  usually  drowsy  or  stupid,  or  it  may  pass  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  \x 
cannot  be  aroused.  Often  in  the  latter  condition  attacks  will  recur  at  iireguhtf" 
intervals,  and  sometimes  a  single  attack  may  continue  for  some  time,  aithouich 
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from  time  to  time  there  are  slight  twitchings  followed  by  partial  relaxation 
{sfatiis  eclampticus — ^Lewis).  The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly,  or,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  restlessness  and  irri- 
tability. A  milder  form  of  the  spasm  consists  of  sudden  fixation  of  the  eyes, 
slight  twitching  of  the  body,  and  a  peculiar  dusky  pallor  that  passes  away  in 
a  few  moments.  In  other  rare  cases  consciousness  may  persist,  although  the 
patient  is  aphasic.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  an  analogous  condition  (vide 
Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  p.  497). 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  very  easy.  The  recognition  of  the  cause, 
however,  is  very  important  and  often  difficult.  Every  case  should  first  be 
examined  for  rickets,  and  then  the  gums  should  be  investigated ;  also  the  condi- 
tion of  the  child's  nutrition  and  the  presence  of  symptoms  of  gastric  or  enteric 
irritations.  If  fever  exists,  it  is  important  to  discover  its  cause.  The  character 
of  the  convulsion  is  often  of  value  in  distinguishing  between  the  idiopathic  or 
reflex  type  and  that  due  to  organic  brain  disease.  Convulsions  beginning 
immediately  after  birth,  or  an  injury,  either  persisting  or  else  disappearing 
gradually,  are  probably  caused  by  meningeal  hemorrhage  (p.  1101).  An 
attack  of  a  jacksonian  type  would,  of  course,  indicate  the  presence  of  a  focal 
lesion;  and  if  this  be  a  tumor,  there  will  probably  be  bulging  of  the  anterior 
fontanel,  severe  headache,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  will  reveal  a  neuroretinitis. 
If,  after  the  attack,  pareses  or  paralyses  are  present,  a  focal  lesion  is  still  more 
likely.  Hydrocephalus  is  usually  recognized  with  ease.  Some  cases  exist, 
however,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  adequate  cause. 

The  prognosis  varies  according  to  the  etiology.  In  cases  with  organic 
brain  disease  it  is  unfavorable  as  regards  cure.  In  those  forms  that  precede 
epilepsy  or  functional  nervous  diseases  the  spasms  usually  disappear  after  the 
first  dentition,  and  the  patients  appear  to  have  recovered  for  a  time.  In  those, 
however,  in  whom  the  symptoms  are  due  to  some  peripheral  irritation  or  to 
rachitis,  the  outlook  is  fair,  although  even  these  now  and  then  develop  into 
permanent  epilepsy.  The  convulsions  themselves  are  either  often  immediately 
fatal,  or  so  exhausting  to  the  patient  that  he  succumbs  readily  to  the  disease 
that  produced  them.  In  these  cases  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  attacks,  death  usually  terminating  those  in  which  the  status 
eclampticus  has  been  established.  The  prognosis  for  ultimate  cure  depends  also 
in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  condition  has  existed;  if  but  for  a 
short  time  before  an  arrest  has  been  established,  recurrence  is  much  less  likely. 
Gowers,  however,  says  that  even  after  a  year's  duration  permanent  cure  may 
sometimes  be  obtained. 

The  treatment  naturally  falls  into  two  parts — that  of  the  attack  and  that 
of  the  interval.  Unquestionably,  the  most  efficacious  antispasmodic  that 
we  possess  for  this  condition  is  chloroform.  A  few  drops  may  be  put  upon  a 
handkerchief  and  held  carefully  over  the  nose  and  moutfi  of  the  little  patient. 
A  very  small  quantity  usually  suffices,  and  the  effect  is  almost  instantaneous. 
In  addition  to  this,  chloral  and  the  bromids  may  be  given  by  the  rectum,  and 
it  is  often  useful  to  add  to  these  one  of  the  coal-tar  antipyretics,  particularly 
antip>Tin.  Formerly  hot  mustard-baths  were  much  in  favor,  but  unless  they 
do  good  at  once  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any  use.  In  a  very  obstinate 
case  under  my  care  they  were  absolutely  valueless,  and  were  replaced  by  mo- 
mentary immersion  in  ice-cold  baths  and  vigorous  friction,  which  seemed  to 
act  very  favorably.  If  any  known  source  of  irritation  is  present,  as  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  it  should  be  relieved  at  once,  if  possible,  by  the  stomach-tube 
or  an  emetic.  An  enteritis  may  be  temporarily  benefited  by  an  enema  or  by 
a  moderate  dose  of  calomel.  TTie  treatment  during  the  interval  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  cause.    If  rachitis  exists,  it  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
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principles  laid  down  in  my  discussion  of  this  disease.  If  denitition  is  suspect^tl. 
the  gums  may  be  lanced,  but  this  should  only  be  done  when  they  present  dis- 
tinct signs  of  irritation.  Gastro-intestinal  disorders  of  any  kind  should  he 
relieved  as  soon  as  possible,  and  intestinal  parasites  must  be  expelled.  In 
infectious  diseases  the  convulsions  usually  disappear  after  the  initial  stai;^, 
and  require  no  further  attention.  In  organic  brain  disease,  providing  it  be 
not  syphilitic  in  nature,  very  Uttle  can  be  done.  Finally,  in  those  cases  in 
which  no  cause  can  be  discovered  bromids  are  the  only  resource,  and  should  be 
given  in  sufficient  doses:  from  gr.  iij  to  v  (0.194-0.324)  per  day  to  children  of  six 
months,  and  from  gr.  v  to  x  (0.324-0.648)  to  those  between  six  and  sixteen 
months. 


EPILEPSY 


Definition. — ^A  condition  characterized  by  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  with 
or  without  convulsions.  We  are  scarcely  justified  in  speaking  of  epilepsy  as  a 
disease.  It  seems,  in  reality,  to  be  a  symptom,  though  in  many  cases  (tbe 
so-called  idiopathic  cases)  we  do  not  know  the  underlying  cause.  The  t^-pe  of 
cases  in  which  the  unconscious  period  is  very  brief  (momentary),  with  no  con- 
vulsion following,  or  at  most  but  a  slight  rigidity,  is  termed  petit  mal.  The 
more  pronounced. type,  with  prolonged  unconsciousness  and  severe  general 
convulsions,  constitutes  grand  mal.  That  form  first  described  by  Hugfaiings 
Jackson  in  which  the  convulsion  is  localized,  and  in  which  unconsciousness  ouy 
or  may  not  occur,  is  called  jacksonian,  focal,  or  cortical  epilepsy  (p.  996). 

Pathology. — Epilepsy  is  a  symptom,  and  the  inevitable  question  must 
be,  "Of  what?"  In  certain  cases  this  can  be  answered  (in  the  organic  esses  \ 
since  the  lesion  is  demonstrable;  but  in  others  (functional  or  idiopathic)  there  i< 
no  demonstrable  lesion.  Among  the  causes  of  the  former  are  brain  tuinon. 
meningitis,  traumatism  inflicted  either  at  birth  or  sebsequently,  atrophy  and 
sclerosis,  vascular  disturbances,  syphilis,  and  toxemia,  both  autogenous  (which 
may  be  associated  with  abnormal  position  of  different  parts  of  the  gastro-in- 
testinal tract)  and  exogenous.  Peripheral  lesions  too  may  give  rise  to  it. 
Little  can  be  said  about  the  idiopathic  variety,  we  can  only  enumerate  cause*; 
we  do  not  know  in  any  case  how  these  act,  and  we  do  not  know  the  ultimAte 
pathology.  Many  writers  apply  the  name  "epilepsy"  only  to  the  idiopathic 
form,  while  others  include  all  apyretic  affections  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  fits,  whether  of  centric  or  peripheral  origin.  Brown-S^uard  believes  that 
the  distinction  between  the  various  kinds  of  convulsions  is  artificial,  and  that 
the  correct  classification  should  be  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  (1)  predisposing,  (2)  exciting  or  deterrnvnin^^ 
Among  the  former,  which  refer  particularly  to  the  idiopathic  form,  are— 

(a)  Age, — Most  cases  develop  during  childhood.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
the  attacks  first  appear  after  thirty-five  years  that  they  are  not  idiopathic 

(6)  Heredity, — Family  neuroses,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria,  chorea,  etc. 
are  common,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  the  exception  than  the  rule  to  find  either 
parent  epileptic. 

(c)  Alcohol. — The  causal  relationship  between  an  abuse  of  alcohol  by  the 
parents  and  epilepsy  seems  rather  pronounced.  F^r€  says  that  of  594  epileptks 
examined  by  him,  258  had  parents  who  were  hard  drinkers.  Echeverria  ff^ers 
to  572,  257  of  which  he  believed  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol 

(d)  Syphilis  does  not  predispose.  When  it  gives  rise  to  changes  in  the  bnun 
and  cord,  which  in  turn  cause  epilepsy,  it  is  in  reality  a  determining  cause. 

(e)  Eyestrain  is  no  longer  regarded  seriously  as  a  predisposing  infloeiior. 
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The  ezdtinf  or  determining  causes  are  traumatism  to  the  head  with  or 
without  actual  lesion  of  the  skull  or  brain,. mental  shock,  various  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  of  the  brain  proper  (e,  g,,  after  hemiplegia) 
or  peripheral  irritation  (dentition,  worms,  a  cicatrix,  an  adherent  prepuce,  etc.). 
Not  a  few  cases  are  dependent  upon  toxic  substances  in  the  blood,  as  in  uremia 
and  lead-poisoning.  Excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol  or  overeating  often 
precipitates  the  attack.  Intestinal  stasis  must  be  considered.  Great  emotion 
and  nervous  shock  (fright)  seem  to  be  exciting  causes  in  some  cases.  Pitui- 
tary insufficiency  and  excessive  thyroid  secretion  have  been  mentioned  as 
causes.  There  are  cases  of  bradycardia  in  which  epileptiform  attacks  occur 
(Stokes- Adams  dbease).  Cerebral  arteriosclerosis  may  cause  the  epileptiform 
attacks  that  occur  in  old  people.  The  possibility  of  a  micro-organism  causing 
the  disease  has  been  advanced  by  Reed.^ 

Symptoms. — Petit  Mai. — In  this  condition  the  majority  of  cases  belong 
to  the  following  type:  The  attack  begins  suddenly;  perhaps  while  talking  to 
the  patient  his  expression  suddenly  becomes  blank,  the  face  pales,  the  pupils 
dilate,  and  he  is  evidently  not  conscious.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  gathers  his 
scattered  senses  and  picks  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation.  Very  often  he 
is  not  cognizant  of  any  lapse  of  time  or  has  but  a  vague  idea  that  something 
has  occurred.  If  carefully  observed,  fine  clonic  movements  may  be  detected 
in  many  cases,  it  may  be  of  the  facial  muscles  or  of  the  hands.  Convulsions 
never  occur,  the  dominant  feature  being  the  unconsciousness.  On  regaining 
coasciousness  the  patient  may  act  strangely  and  appear  dazed;  it  is  seldom, 
however,  that  he  falls  in  attacks  of  this  kind.  Occasionally  a  peculiar  dreamy 
state  takes  the  place  of  an  ordinary  attack,  or  the  individual  may  be  the  victim 
of  imperative  ideas.  Falret  has  described  a  condition  {epilepsie  larvi)  known 
as  masked  epilepsy,  in  which  maniacal  outbursts  or  explosions  of  passion  occur. 

Grand  Mai  or  Haut  MaL — In  many  cases  some  subjective  symptom  precedes 
the  actual  attack.  In  its  most  specialized  form  it  is  termed  an  aura,  and  in- 
cludes any  phenomenon,  motor  and  sensory,  that  ushers  in  an  attack.  While 
the  aura  differs  in  different  cases,  it  is  almost  invariably  constant  in  the  same 
case,  so  that  one  will  have  a  subjective  sensation  of  sound,  another  of  light, 
either  flashes  or  colors,  etc.  There  are  other  signs  that  occasionally  antedate 
an  attack,  and  which  may  or  may  not  precede  each  attack  (headache,  drowsi- 
ness, change  of  disposition,  palpitation,  perverted  appetite,  sexual  or  other, 
etc.).  Many  attacks  begin  precipitately  with  absolutely  no  previous  warning. 
In  such  cases  the  patient  may  or  may  not  utter  a  piercing  sound  (epileptic  cry), 
falling  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  where  or  in  what  position  he  may  be.  Hence 
the  danger  to  which  epileptics  are  always  subjected.  A  peculiar  onset  occurs 
in  the  so-called  procursive  epilepsy,  in  which  the  patient  suddenly  starts  off 
and  runs  some  distance  before  the  paroxysm  begins. 

Paroxysmal  Period, — In  many  cases,  whether  preceded  by  an  aura  or  not, 
this  stage  is  ushered  in  by  a  spasm  that  is  tonic  in  character.  The  patient  falls, 
perhaps  because  of  the  loss  of  consciousness,  though  in  those  cases  inVhich  he 
drops  precipitately  he  is  probably  thrown  by  the  violence  of  the  spasm.  The 
head  is  usually  extended,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  trunk  contracted,  and 
hence  the  epileptic  cry  and  the  dyspnea,  while  the  lower  limbs  are  generally 
extended,  the  upper  semiflexed,  and  the  fingers  tightly  clinched.  This  period 
of  rigidity  lasts  but  a  few  seconds  before  clonic  convulsions  appear. 

Intercurrent  contractions  vary  in  different  cases  from  very  mild  movements 
to  those  so  severe  as  to  toss  the  individual  about.  The  face,  pale  at  first, 
becomes  congested,  and  the  jaw  works  in  churning  the  saliva  into  a  froth;  this 
is  blood-tinged  when  the  tongue  is  bitten.     The  respiration  is  jerky,  gasping, 

'  Jowr,  Atner,  Med.  Assoc.,  January  20,  1916,  p.  336. 
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and  there  may  be  a  loss  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  bowels.  In  idiopathir 
cases  this  stage  lasts  from  one  to  five  or  six  minutes.  Tlie  spasms  gnuluail\ 
diminish,  and  without  regaining  consciousness  the  patient  passes  into  a  defp 
sleep,  immediately  preceded  in  some  cases,  however,  by  coma  in  which  xhr 
breathing  is  stertorous.  During  the  sleep,  which  lasts  about  an  hour,  thf 
patient  is  completely  relaxed.  On  waking  he  usually  appears  confused  and 
complains  of  feeling  tired.     His  limbs  may  ache  for  several  days. 

Occasionally  attacks  follow  one  another  in  quick  succession,  with  no  perioci 
of  consciousness  intervening  (status  epileptieus) — ^a  very  dangerous  condition. 

Postepileptic  phenomena  are  variable.  The  patient  may  become  manUral. 
homicidal,  or  may  simply  be  mentally  deficient  for  a  few  days,  with  perhap.* 
some  slight  speech  disturbance.  A  condition  known  as  epileptic  autoinati>rii 
may  follow  or  take  the  place  of  the  convulsion.  In  this  state  the  patient  mav 
go  about,  converse,  and  perform  apparently  purposive  acts  of  which  he  h&s  no 
recollection  afterward.  In  the  course  of  time  every  epileptic's  brain  power 
deteriorates.  Paralysis  sometimes  occurs,  is  usually  transient,  and  may  U 
unilateral  or  bilateral. 

Nocturnal  Epilepsy. — In  this  condition  the  attacks  occur  at  night,  and  na.\ 
be  entirely  unknown  either  to  the  patient  or  his  friends.  He  complains  fram 
time  to  time  of  feeling  tired  on  rising  in  the  morning,  his  limbs  and  head  ac  hr. 
and  he  is  generally  duller  than  usual ;  he  may  even  be  confused.  Such  a  hi^ten 
is  suggestive,  and  the  suspicion  is  strengthened  if  in  addition  he  has  urinatni 
involuntarily  of  if  blood-spots  are  found  on  his  pillow. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  is  characterized  by  spasm  that  is  generally  locsJ  in 
character.     It  is  not  true  epilepsy  (p.  996). 

Myoclonus  epilepsy  is  characterized  by  epileptic  seizures  of  the  ordinan 
type,  while  in  the  interval  between  the  attacks  the  patient  suffers  from  clonic 
spasms  of  various  muscles.  The  spasms  vary  in  intensity  from  fibrillary  trem«r> 
(myokymia)  to  violent  spasms  of  the  large  muscles  (myoclonus,  p.  1142 . 
It  may  be  a  family  disease.^ 

The  so-called  uncinate  fits,  which  consist  of  hallucinations  of  taste,  chewinjr 
movements,  etc.,  have  been  described  on  p.  998. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  definite  history  is  obtainable  the  difficulty  of  the  diag- 
nosis is  less,  particularly  if  an  aura  occurs.  The  attack  can  be  irequentl.^ 
diagnosed  from  other  epileptoid  conditions  at  the  time  by  the  explosive  oiL^t. 
the  brief  tonic  and  somewht  longer  clonic  spasm,  profound  unconariousii€»> 
followed  by  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  these  are  present  by  an  involuntary  passaj^ 
of  urine,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  biting  of  the  tongue. 

Difleren'ial  Diagnosis. — In  uremia  the  state  of  the  urine  (catheten2e  if 
necessary),  and  often  the  odor,  serve  to  differentiate  it.  Hysteria  may  abc 
resemble  it  very  closely.     Gowers  has  tabulated  the  chief  differences  as  follows 

EpiIiEPST  HTBTSEOm 

AvparerU  cause None.  Emotion. 

Warning Any,  but  especially  unilateral    Palpitation,  malaiiy,  ehokinf 

or  epigastric  aura.  bilateral  foot-aura. 

Onset Always  sudden.  Often  gradual. 

Scream. At  onset.  During  course. 

Convulsion.    Rigidity  followed    by    "jerk-    Rimdity      or     ''stiupting.' 

mg";  rarely  rigidity  alone.  uirowing  about  of  bmbs  vt 

head,  arching  of  hack. 

Pupils Dilated  and  immobile.  Mobile  and  active. 

Biting Tongue.  Lips,  hands,  or  other  peopJf 

or  things.   Veiy  me. 
Micturition Frequent.  Never. 

*  Clark,  Rev.  Neurol,  and  Psychiat.,  July,  1907,  p.  632. 


EPILEPSY 


mi 


Epilepst 

Defecation Occasional. 

Talking Never. 

Duration A  few  minutes. 

Restraint  necessary To  prevent  accident. 

Termination Spontaneous. 


Htsteroid 

Never. 

Frequent. 

More  than  ten  minutes,  often 

much  longer. 
To  control  violence. 
Spontaneous      or      induced 

(water,  etc.). 


Epileptiform  seizures  may  occur  in  the  course  of  multiple  sclerosis,  paresis^ 
and  dementia  pnecox.  Organic  and  toxic  causes  (p.  1134)  must  be  eliminated 
before  deciding  that  the  condition  is  idiopathic.  For  this  purpose  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  organs  should  be  made.  If  intestinal  stasis  is  suspected, 
study  of  the  abdomen  by  ar-rays  is  important. 

Prognosis. — Idiopathic  epilepsy  very  rarely  is  cured.  In  most  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  an  apparent  recovery  is  merely  a  prolonged  intermission. 
Cases  that  are  evidently  symptomatic  are  sometimes  curable  if  the  cause  can 
be  removed.  Death  is  seldom  due  directly  to  an  attack.  Fatal  accidents  may, 
however,  be  caused  by  an  attack. 

Treatment. — When  an  aura  occurs,  advantage  may  indirectly  be  taken 
of  it  to  aid  in  aborting  the  attack.  The  only  efficient  remedy  is  nitrite  of  amy! 
inhaled  as  in  angina  pectoris.  In  jacksonian  epilepsy,  constriction  of  the  limb 
in  which  the  aura  occurs  may  sometimes  be  sufficient.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  lessen  the  liability  of  danger  to  the  patient — first  from  falling,  and 
second,  from  the  violence  of  the  spasms.  One  may  at  times  be  justified 
in  using  ether  or  chloroform  by  inhalation  to  control  the  severity  of  the  con- 
vulsions. After  loosening  the  clothing,  and  putting  a  cork  or  something  between 
the  teeth  to  prevent  biting  the  tongue,  nothing  more  can  be  done  at  the  time. 
Between  the  attacks  special  care  should  be  taken  to  put  the  system  in  good 
condition,  and  all  sources  of  worry  and  irritation  should  be  removed  so  far  as 
possible.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
and  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  reflex  irritations,  as  eye-strain,  adenoids, 
intranasal  obstructions,  bad  teeth,  adherent  prepuce,  etc.  The  food  should  be 
light  and  easily  digestible,  and  systematic  colonic  flushing  is  often  advantageous. 

As  to  medicinal  measures,  the  bromids  are  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
sodium  and  potassium  salts  are  most  commonly  employed,  the  former,  as  a  rule, 
being  better  borne  by  the  stomach.  They  may  be  given  in  milk  or  in  one  of  the 
medicated  waters.  Strontium  bromid  has  been  used  rather  extensively  of  late, 
and  has  yielded  excellent  results.  While  idiosyncrasies  are  met  with,  it  may 
generally  be  given  in  from  10-  to  20-grain  doses  (0.972-1.944)  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  preferably  after  meals.  Each  case  must  be  treated  according  to  its 
special  indications.  Symptoms  of  bromism  (acne,  sore  throat,  drowsiness, 
and  gastric  disturbance)  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Should  they 
develop,  the  dose  of  bromid  must  be  reduced,  and  Fowler's  solution  administered 
for  a  few  days.  H.  C.  Wood  recommends  that  the  latter  should  be  given 
continuously  with  the  bromids,  thereby  preventing  or,  at  all  events,  lessening 
the  liability  to  bromism.  Other  remedies  sometimes  employed  are  nitro- 
glycerin (hypodermically),  cannabis  indica,  silver  nitrate,  zinc,  borax,  solanum 
or  horse-nettle,  chloral,  antipyrin,  veronal,  and  chloretone.  If  pituitary  iiv- 
sufficiency  is  suspected,  extracts  of  the  gland  should  be  given.  Pancreatin 
has  given  good  results  in  some  cases.  Surgical  measures  occasionally  yield 
good  results,  this  being  particularly  true  in  focal  epilepsy — i.  f.,  when  the 
cortical  centers  are  the  seat  of  an  irritating  lesion,  as  a  tumor  or  depressed 
fracture  which  can  be  removed.  Even  in  these  cases,  if  the  convulsions  have 
continued  for  two  years  or  over,  the  outlook  is  not  good.  It  fa  a  curious  fact 
72 
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that  almost  any  surgical  operation  will  diminish  or  check  the  epileptic  attacks 
for  a  time,  and  I  have  known  as  simple  a  procedure  as  venesection  to  afford 
complete  relief  in  a  severe  case  for  several  months.  The  results  ascribed  to 
various  operations  may  be  explained  in  large  part  by  this  fact. 


MIGRAINE 

{Hemicrania;  Sick  Headache) 

Definition. — A  neurosis  characterized  by  severe  attacks  of  headache, 
often  paroxysmal  and  more  or  less  periodic,  with  disturbances  of  vision  and  with 
or  without  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  frequently  hereditary,  and  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  it  has  been  transmitted  by  or  throu^  the 
mother.  It  usually  appears  early  in  life.  Various  other  neuroses  are  common 
in  families  subject  to  this  condition.  Females  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  males,  and  migraine  seems  to  be  associated  with'  diseases  peculiar  to 
women,  especially  menstrual  disorders.  Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be 
mentioned  gastric  disturbances,  dental  irritation,  nasopharyngeal  disea^n 
(adenoids,  etc.),  eye-strain,  grief,  emotion — in  short,  anything  that  tends  to 
lower  the  physical  or  mental  tone  occurring  in  those  hereditarily  predisposed. 
Recently  attention  has  been  called  to  auto-intoxication  O^ukomainic  poisonin|:r 
as  a  cause  of  certain  cases.  A  gouty  diathesis  seems  to  be  operative  in  many 
cases. 

Pathology. — This  is  profoundly  obscure,  since  no  lesion  has  ever  been 
discovered.  It  is  probably  an  auto-intoxication  associated  with  vasomotor 
disturbance,  and  the  transient  paraljrtic  symptoms  that  may  occur  are  befie\'ed 
to  be  due  to  arterial  spasm.  Very  rarely  the  disease  has  been  obser>'ed  in 
some  subjects  to  replace  an  attack  of  epilepsy  or  even  to  alternate  with  true 
epileptic  attacks. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  the  patient  can  prognosticate  an  attack.  Id 
the  cases  of  slow  onset  he  may  feel  indisposed  for  some  hours  before,  bein^ 
languid,  drowsy,  with  general  discomfort  and  perhaps  nausea.  In  other  cases 
various  subjective  sensations  occur,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hoin^ 
Of  these,  disturbances  of  vision  are  most  common,  such  as  flashes  of  lifht. 
spectra,  visions  of  animals  or  weird  forms,  or  scotoma,  etc.  Lateral  homony- 
mous hemianopsia  has  also  been  observed.  Auditory  sensations  are  rare,  as  tie 
those  of  the  other  special  senses.  Transient  palsies  and  aphasia  also  may  appear, 
the  latter  occurring  when  the  pain  is  on  the  right  side.  The  palsies  are  often 
hemiplegic,  being  present  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  pain  is. 
Numbness  and  tingling  may  also  be  s^onptoms.  Complete  oculomotor  paky, 
lasting  several  days,  may  occur.  After  these  phenomena  have  existed  for  some 
time  headache  supervenes,  when,  as  a  rule,  they  cease.  The  pain,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  is  usually  unilateral,  as  the  name  suggests,  though  later  it  may 
and  often  does  involve  the  entire  cranium,  spreading  from  a  single  point  of 
origin — over  one  eye,  for  instance.  The  affected  region  may  be  tender  to  the 
touch  or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  numbness  or  tingling.  Nausea  and  vo7niiin§  lur 
common  symptoms,  with  or  without  vertigo.  Vasomotor  symptoms  are 
frequent,  usually  the  face  is  pale  (angiospastic  type),  but  it  may  be  flushed 
(angioparalytic  type).  A  brief  period  of  unconsciousness  occurs  in  some 
cases,  and  spasmodic  movements  may  also  be  observed  occasional!}".  Th» 
fact  is  of  particular  interest,  since  it  serves  to  support  the  view  that  mifraioe 
is  in  some  way  related  to  epilepsy,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  attacks  of  migraine 
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and  epilepsy  may  alternate.  Unlike  epilepsy,  migraine  does  not  tend  to  impair 
the  mental  faculties,  no  matter  how  long  the  patient  has  been  afflicted.  During 
an  attack,  however,  he  may  have  melancholia  or  be  incapacitated  mentally  and 
physically  for  two  or  three  days. 

Course. — The  disease  generally  begins  in  early  life,  and  in  nearly  half  of 
the  cases  before  the  fifteenth  year,  recurring  with  a  certain  degree  of  periodicity 
until  old  age,  when  it  often  passes  away.  It  may  cease  in  women  at  the  meno- 
pause, and  in  men  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years. 

The  prognosis  is  good  as  far  as  life  is  concerned.  This  disease  is  incurable, 
though  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  alleviated. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  the  disease  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads:  (1)  treatment  of  the  attack,  and  (2)  the  treatment  between  the 
attacks,  which  necessarily  includes  prevention.  The  patient  should  be  put  to 
bed  in  a  slightly  darkened  room,  and  all  sources  of  noise  and  confusion  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  p>ossible.  The  attack  may  be  so  severe  as  to  justify  the 
use  of  morphin  hypodermically.  The  coal-tar  derivatives  have  met  with  most 
favor,  however,  as  remedial  measures,  and  preferably  antipyrin  and  phenacetin, 
though  their  occasional  depressing  effect  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Caffein  may 
be  given  with  phenacetin  with  advantage,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  a 
useful  adjuvant  to  antipyrin. 

Acetanilid  may  often  be  substituted  for  phenacetin  with  apparent  advantage. 
In  twenty-four  hours  this  may  be  discontinued,  and  potassium  bromid  should 
be  given  in  liq.  ammon.  acetatis  in  doses  of  gr.  x  to  xv  (0.648-0.972).  Local 
applications  of  menthol,  or  fly-blisters  may  be  employed,  or  even  superficial 
points  may  be  made  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  rapidly  interrupted  faradic 
current  applied  with  a  dry  wire  brush  over  the  painful  side  of  the  head  may  give 
temporary  relief.     Washing  out  the  lower  bowel  has  been  recommended. 

In  the  angiospastic  type  full  doses  of  nitroglycerin  may  be  of  service. 

Between  the  attacks  the  general  health  should  be  carefully  looked  after. 
The  so-called  uric-acid  diathesis  is  common  in  subjects  of  migraine.  Haig 
staunchly  advocates  the  use  of  salicylates  in  such  cases  in  addition  to  the 
dietetic  measures.  Anemia  should  be  treated  by  iron  in  some  form,  dialyzed 
or  Blaud's  pill.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  normal  by  means  of  some  saline 
(Hunyadi,  etc.)»  or  by  the  fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada.  An  examination  of 
the  stomach  contents  often  shows  the  existence  of  anacidity;  when  this  is  cor- 
rected there  is  usually  marked  improvement  in  the  migraine.  The  extract 
of  cannabis  indica  is  employed  by  some  over  a  long  period  of  time,  just  as  the 
bromids  are  in  epilepsy.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  J  to  J  (0.0162-0.0324),  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  While  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  admirable 
adjuvants  to  any  form  of  treatment,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fatigue 
invites  an  attack.  Proper  rest,  care  and  regularity  in  dieting,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  excitement  are  the  chief  points  to  be  observed. 


ACUTE  CHOREA 

(Sydenhatn*8  Chorea;  St,  Vitiu*  or  St,  ArUhmy*8  Dance) 

Definition. — The  type  of  chorea  described  by  Sydenham  is  a  more  or  less 
acute  disease,  due  to  an  infectious  agent  or  its  toxin.  It  has  a  special  predilec- 
tion for  children,  and  is  characterized  by  involuntary,  irregular,  non-purposive 
muscular  movements,  more  or  less  marked  mental  change,  by  a  great  liability 
to  endocarditis  and  a  tendency  to  recurrence,  particularly  during  the  spring 
and  fall.    It  has  a  close  relation  to  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
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Pathology. — No  definite  lesion  can  be  ascribed  to  the  disease.  Tbe 
disease  is,  however,  probably  due  to  the  action  of  a  bacterial  poison  upon  tiir 
brain  cortex,  which  causes  more  or  less  cortical  hyperemia,  small  hemorrlia^ 
and  areas  of  softening,  and  infiltration  of  the  perivascular  spaces  with  round 
cells.  In  some  cases  at  least  the  infection  is  due  to  the  Mxctococcum  riridans. 
In  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  is  an  association  of  chorea  and  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

Etiology. — (1)  Age, — By  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  befoit 
the  twentieth  year,  but  it  may  develop  at  any  age.  Most  cases  occur  between 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  years. 

Sex. — Females  are  most  frequently  attacked,  and  probably  in  two-thirds  of 
all  cases. 

Race, — Acute  chorea  is  rarely  met  with  except  among  the  white  race. 

Heredity, — A  history  of  other  neuroses  (hysteria,  epilepsy,  etc.)  in  the 
ancestors  may  be  obtained,  and  an  unstable  nervous  system  obtained  from  such 
stock  may  predispose  to  the  disease.  Children  who  develop  chorea  are  espe- 
cially apt  to  be  of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  and  may  be  h\-steric 
as  well  as  choreic.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  type  particularly  that  fright  acts  as  an 
exciting  cause. 

Infecticms  Diseases, — ^There  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  some  cases 
of  chorea  and  other  infectious  diseases.  This,  however,  is  only  at  all  marked 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  scarlatina.  It  is  not  yet  proved,  however, 
as  has  been  claimed,  that  chorea  and  rheumatism  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  possibility  of  the  infection  entering  through  the  tonsils  must  be  considered, 
and  these  structures  are  frequently  found  enlarged  and  diseased. 

Pregnancy  is  a  frequent  cause  of  chorea  in  adult  life.  When  so  caused*  it 
is  apt  to  be  severe.  It  is  most  prone  to  develop  during  the  earlier  months,  and 
especially  in  primiparae.     It  often  assumes  the  maniacal  type. 

The  influence  of  reflex  irritation  is  probably  much  overrated,  whether 
intestinal,  genital,  or  from  ocular  defects,  but  these  may  aggravate  the  dis«'a.M-. 

Symptoms. — The  common  or  ordinary  form   is  fre<iuently    met    wirh. 
especially  during  the  spring  and  fall.     Primary  attacks   may   cK-cur  at  an;. 
time,  hut  recurrent  outbreaks  are  most  prone  to  develop  in  the  spring.      Tlirr» 
is  a  slight  affection  manifested  by  restlessness,  (listurlH»d  rest  at  night.  an«l  :•;■ 
irregular  and  purposeless  muscular  jnovrnicnts,  that  are  most    inarktMl  in.  «■: 
entirely  confined  to,  the  upper  extremities,  the  head,  or  the  facial  inusch-^: «»: 
the  condition  may  he  unilateral.     They  usually  cease  during  sliH*p.     A>/(//>r/;r/<- 
//,v  may  not  give  rise  to  characteristic  signs.     More  or  less  jftUAcuIfir  inal:*.f.<'( 
is  present  and  the  patient  tires  very  readily.     The  child's  disjx),Hition  is  chauD-*!. 
outbursts  of  temper  being  (juite  common  on  the  slightest  provocation.     /Vr'" 
is  absent  in  this  form  unless  complications  exist,  though  when   >evt*re  j«»:r:! 
troubles  or  endocarditis  are  present,  the  temperature  will   rist».      .tnm.i.j  ;- 
often   present,  and   with   it   headaches,  irritable  heart,  and   hemic   mnnnur- 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  not  even  a  nnirmur  can  be  heard,  though  /-/.v/;'./»rff  •• 
records  of  cases  with  a  history  of  chorea  show  that  in  most  of  them  th«*  \a!\'- 
are  atfected.     The  mitral  valve  is  most  commonly  involved,  the  endcK'anii'i? 
usually  being  of  the  verrucose  type.     There  are  rarely  any  sensory  s\  niptoru-. 
>e\(Me  pain,  at   all  events,  being  extremely  rare.     Little  dep<»ndence  can  \r 
placed  on  complaints  of  tingling  or  burning  pain  unless  they  are  voluntary .  !-•: 
the  mental  make-up  of  choreic  patients  is  such  that  they  are  apt  to  dwell  uj^-r. 
slight  ailments  suggested  to  them  through  leading  questions.      The  reflexes  •:•■ 
not  differ  from  those  of  nornuil  children. 

There  is  a  more  severe  type  of  chorea,  in  which  the  movements  are  extrt- nir!\ 
violent,  causing  severe  injuries,  even  fractures,  and  leading  in  some  cav.-*  :• 
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death  from  exhaustion.  The  psychic  symptoms  are  often  marked,  and  speech 
may  be  impaired  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  articulation  unintelligible. 
Such  a  condition  may  occur  in  the  first,  but  it  is  probably  met  with  more  often 
after  one  or  more  mild  attacks.  The  gravest  form  of  chorea  is  chorea  insaniens, 
in  which  the  movements  are  violent  and  constant.  Speech  is  much  aflPected, 
insomnia  is  marked,  and  fever  and  maniacal  delirium  develop,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  exhaustion  and  death.     Various  forms  of  skin  eruptions  may  be  seen. 

The  course  is  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  though  the  most  trifling  cases 
may  recover  in  a  month  or  less.  Others  persist  six  months  or  even  more. 
In  about  two-fifths  of  all  cases  there  is  more  than  one  attack,  while  Gowers  has 
reported  one  case  in  which  there  were  nine  recurrences.  In  one  of  my  own 
cases  two  attacks  occurred  annually — spring  and  autunm — for  two  years. 
A  fatal  issue  is  very  rare  in  children,  and  absolute  recovery  is  the  rule.  The 
maniacal  form,  which  usually  develops  in  adults,  especially  in  pregnant  women, 
as  previously  stated,  is  more  often  fatal,  though  recovery  is  also  the  rule  in 
such  cases. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule,  this  is  quite  simple.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the 
mode  of  onset,  and  the  character  of  the  movements  suffice  to  prevent  mistakes. 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  hereditary  chorea  (p.  1142),  and  for  the  various  spas- 
modic movements  due  to  hysteria  (p.  1144),  tics  (p.  1156),  tortipelvis  (p.  1144), 
and  myoclonus  (p.  1142),  and  attention  has  been  called  (p.  1103)  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  athetosis  and  other  spasmodic  movements  associated 
sometimes  with  cerebral  palsies  for  it.  Tremor  from  any  cause  is  characterized 
by  the  rhythmic,  regular  character  of  the  movements. 

Treatment. — This  is  largely  hygienic — a  fact  that  must  be  strongly 
dwelt  upon  in  discussing  with  the  parent  the  management  of  the  patient. 
The  avoidance  of  all  forms  of  nerve  strain  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
the  amount  of  school  work  and  home  study  should  be  carefully  inquired  into, 
and  all  excess  absolutely  prohibited.  The  throat  should  be  examined,  and  if 
diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  found,  they  should  be  removed.  In  the  milder 
forms  rest  in  bed  is  not  imperative,  but  active  exercise  must  be  forbidden, 
since  it  invites  cardiac  troubles,  the  tendency  to  heart  involvement  already 
being  great  in  chorea.  In  the  more  severe  forms  rest  in  bed  is  a  sine  qvd  rum. 
In  any  case  an  abundance  of  rest  is  called  for,  and  when  insomnia  is  present  it 
should  be  promptly  handled.  An  important  element  of  the  treatment  that  is 
sometimes  indisp>ensable  is  the  change  of  environment,  associated  with  rest. 
As  a  rule,  the  patients  do  best  in  a  warm  climate  and  at  the  seashore.  In 
severe  cases  the  bromids  should  first  be  tried  internally,  and  a  warm  bath 
administered  just  before  bedtime.  Hyoscin  hydrobromate  may  also  prove 
useful  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  movements.  In  other  cases  morphin  or 
chloral  may  be  required,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  is 
a  cardiac  depressant;  veronal  or  trional  should,  therefore,  be  given  the  pref- 
erence. The  bowels  must  be  regulated  and  the  diet  should  be  light  and  whole- 
some, with  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables.  Cod-liver  oil  is  usually 
indicated.  When  anemia  is  present,  it  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  some  one  of 
the  preparations  of  iron.  Should  reflex  irritation  be  found  to  exist,  it  should 
be  corrected  at  once.  Of  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease  not  much  can  be 
said.  We  have  no  specific,  but  the  two  most  useful  drugs  are  arsenic  and  some 
form  of  salicylic  acid.  Arsenic  is  l)est  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution, 
which  should  he  given  in  3-  to  5-drop  doses  three  times  a  day  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  increased  1  drop  per  diem  until  the  point  of  tolerance  is  reached  or  the 
physiologic  action  is  manifest.  The  remedy  is  now  to  be  continued,  but  in 
reduct»d  dosage.  Between  the  attacks  of  chorea,  syrup  of  the  iodid  of  iron  may 
be  given  with  advantage. 
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HUNTINGDON'S  CHOREA 

(CAnmtc  Progrcasive  Chorea:   Hertdil'inj  Chorea) 

Definition. — An  hereditary  disease  affecting  manj-  members  at  at 
developing  in  early  adult  life,  and  characterized  by  irregular  muscular  coo- 
tractions,  inco-ordination,  and  progressive  dementia.  The  <!i.M-a-'w  «f»»  fini 
definitely  described  by  Huntingdon  in  1872,  but  other  writers  had  airmij 
alluded  to  it.     Sporadic  cases  are  reported  from  time  to  time. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  strictly  hereditary,  and  has  been  traced  through 
five  generations.  The  offspring  of  parents  that  escape  are  forever  tmniuie. 
It  occasionally  alternates  with  idiocy,  epilepsy,  and  various  (k-grnmtivr 
conditions.  It  appears  to  be  endemic  in  certain  localities,  and  still  rmM 
upon  the  southern  shore  of  Ix)ng  Island,  where  Huntingdon  first  oht»iT\ed  it. 

Pathology. — Tlie  changes  found  consist  of  chronic  paehy-  unci  teptocnrD- 
ingitis,  chronic  hemorrhagic  encephalitis,  characterized  by  roiind-eelt  inSin- 
tion  of  the  cortex,  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells,  pro lifera twin  of  the  w- 
roglia,  sclerosis  of  the  blood-vessels  with  dilatation  of  the  perivascular  ud 
lymph-spaces,  and  numerous  hemorrhagic  foci  (Facklam),  Tliere  mre  aU 
atrophy  and  thinning  of  the  cortex,  slight  irregular  changes  in  the  spitud  eai, 
and  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  in  the  muscles. 

Symptomatology. — The  choreijorm  moinnmU  commeneic  inflMMNulj 
and  only  in  the  rarest  cases  become  pronounced.  They  are  usually  susceptiUc  | 
to  voluntary  inhibition  and  disappear  during  sleep.  They  usiiitlly  nppesr  fint  , 
in  one  extremity  and  then  gradually  invade  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  "Umi* 
is  considerable  mco-ordination  of  movement.  The  mriilal  tymptoinji  coiwl 
of  progressive  dementia,  irritability  often  attaining  maDiucHl  Wolenee,  dHu^nov 
of  persecution,  and  rapid  diminution  of  intelligence.  In  some  canten  tlir  mentil 
changes  are  very  slight. 

The  course  is  steadily  progressive,  but  the  patient  miiy  live  to  an  advaoeid    < 
age. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  condition  likely  to  cause  confusion  is  senile  clwcw 
with  (leriientia.  In  this  the  mental  symptoms  are  usually  slight  and  the  motof 
syniptuins  mure  violent.  The  /amily  character  of  the  disease  is  also  Utiiifif. 
By  many,  however,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  Huntingdon's  chmv*. 

Treatment  is  entirely  symptomatic. 


PARAMYOCLONUS  MULTIPLEX 

(Myoclonu*  MuUipUx) 

Definition. — ^This  is  a  disease  of  unknown  pathology,  first  described  by 
Friedreich,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  characterized  by  clonic  conttactioDS  in 
various  groups  of  nmscles. 

Its  etiology  is  obscure.  Heredity  unquestionably  plays  an  important  part, 
nearly  all  the  patients  having  among  their  ancestry  cases  of  one  or  moie  fonns 
of  nervous  disease.  Emotional  disturbance,  as  fright,  is  often  the  exdtingcsnx. 
It  usually  develops  in  early  adult  life,  and  is  probably  more  common  in  mala. 
In  one  case  that  I  observed  it  was  associated  with  idiocy. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  consist  of  clonic  coniractiotu  of  individnal 
muscle.s,  which  cause  either  no  or  very  little  movement  of  the  parts  coDtrolkd 
by  them,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  the  trunk, 
and  only  occasionallv  involving  the  muscles  of  the  face.    Tliese  oontractiaos 
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are  very  sudden;  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  described  as  lightning-like. 
Voluntary  movement  diminishes  them  somewhat,  emotional  disturbance 
increases  them  considerably,  while  during  sleep  they  disappear.  The  power 
of  the  muscles,  their  size  and  nutrition,  remain  unimpaired.  The  electric  reac- 
tions are  normal,  but  electric  stimuli  and  any  cutaneous  irritation  are  apt  to 
precipitate  an  attack.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  increased.  Sometimes  the 
patient  gives  vent  to  a  peculiar  grunt,  which  is  probably  due  to  involvement  of 
the  larynx  and  diaphragm.  In  some  of  the  cases  sensitive  p>oints  have  been 
found  over  the  spinal  column,  and  not  a  few  have  presented  other  stigmata  of 
hysteria. 

Varieties  of  this  disease  are  myokymia  or  persistent  quivering  of  the 
muscles  (fibrillary  chorea  of  Morvan),  and  fibrillary  or  fascicular  twitchings 
(myoclonus  fibrillaris  multiplex  of  Kny).  In  these  cases  organic  disease  of 
the  peripheral  motor  neuron,  tuberculosis,  and  neurasthenia  must  be  excluded 
(pp.  1082,  1083,  1162).    All  of  these  symptoms  may  coexist  in  the  same  case. 

Pathology. — Friedreich  believed  that  it  was  due  to  irritation  of  the  ante- 
rior horn  cells.  In  the  case  studied  by  Hunt  nothing  was  found  but  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscle-fibers. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  features  are  sudden,  quick,  sp>ontaneous, 
multiple  contractions  of  individual  muscles,  which  do  not  cause  (novement 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  affected  muscles.  This  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  chorea.  The  so-called  electric  choreas  of  Bergeron  and  Henoch  are 
probably  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  A  similar  type  of  movement  may  also 
be  due  to  hysteria;  when  so  caused,  other  manifestations  of  this  disease  will 
be  found  (p.  1156).  It  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  forms  of  tic.  These 
are  discussed  below,  where  the  differential  p>oints  are  given.  Myoclonus  may 
also  occur  in  association  with  other  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  and  the 
muscular  dystrophies  (p.  1183).  A  family  type  has  also  been  described  by 
Unverricht. 

In  the  non-hysteric  form  the  prognosis  is  serious,  very  few  of  the  cases 
ever  showing  permanent  improvement. 

The  treatment  consists  of  rest,  isolation,  full  feeding,  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  hyoscin,  arsenic,  bromids  and  valerian  internally,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity.  The  latter  seems  most  effective  when  applied  to  the  spinal 
column,  a  constant  galvanic  stream  being  employed  and  the  anode  being 
placed  over  the  sensitive  vertebrae.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  these 
cases  are  of  a  hysteric  nature. 

ELECTRIC  CHOREA  OF  DUBITO 

A  disease  closely  allied  by  its  symptoms  with  the  preceding,  but  probably 
of  very  different  etiology,  is  the  chorea  electrica  of  Dubini,  a  disease  endemic  in 
Northern  Italy.  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  affects  both  sexes,  and  appears  to  be  of 
an  infectious  nature.  Occasionally  congestion  of  the  meninges  has  been  found; 
in  other  cases  there  are  inflammatory  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  in  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  commences  with  severe  pains  in  the  head,  the  neck, 
and  the  lumbar  region.  After  a  brief  interval  contractions  occur  in  the  muscles, 
usually  appearing  first  in  the  upper  extremities,  but  rapidly  becoming  general. 
They  are  almost  continuous,  and  are  separated  by  approximately  equal  intervals, 
so  that  they  are  distinctly  rhythmic  in  character.  From  time  to  time  there 
are  attacks  of  general  convulsions,  that  may  occur  as  often  as  four  times  per 
day,  and  are  usually  followed  by  paresis  of  the  limbs.  There  is  slight  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  skin,  and  usually  more  or  less  fever. 
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The  prognosU  is  extremely  unfavorable,  death  occurring  in  90  per 
of  the  caaes.     The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  two  or  threr  «)•*■»  to 
or  five  months,  death  usually  occurring  from  heart  failure  while  tbe  padent 
comatose. 

No  satisfactory  trcatmenl  has  been  suggested. 


DYSBASIA  LORDOTICA  PROGRESSIVA 
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This  affection,  also  termed  dystonia  mvsciiiorum  deformans  and  torttpAu, 
has  been  described  b;'  Oppenheim.'  It  occurs  in  children  aiid  younjt  wJult*  of 
the  Jewish  race.  The  symptoms  consist  of  Ionic  and  clonic  spasms  of  the 
muscles  around  the  pelvis,  associated  sometimes  with  similar  twitchtni^  d 
Other  muscles.  These  cause  a  deformity  around  the  pehns.  Excepting  tW 
deformity  the  symptoms  disappear  when  the  patient  is  recumbent,  Attempu 
either  to  stand  or  walk  develop  them.  There  is  marked  lordosis  in  the  Ww 
dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  regions,  with  prominence  of  the  bmtocks  aod 
peculiar  gait  which  has  been  termed  "the  monkey  or  dromedary  gait."  "* 
muscles  are  often  hypotonic,  and  tremor,  choreiform  and  alhetoid  mov 
may  be  associated.  Late  investigations  seem  to  show  that  disease 
corpus  striatum  may  be  responsible  for  it*  (pp.  999  and  1 120). 
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TIC 

{Haba  Chorea;  Habil  Spasm;  Tic  Ccmmlnf;  Motor  Tic;  Palmua) 
Definition. — Meige*  has  defined  a  tic  to  be  "a  co-ordinated  purposive  ad.  I 
provoked  in  the  first  instance  by  some  external  cause  or  by  an  ith-a;  rrpetitiaa  ' 
leads  to  its  becoming  habitual,  and,  finally,  to  its  involuntary  prndtiction  »illi- 
out  cause  and  for  no  purpose,  at  the  same  time  as  its  form,  intensity,  awl 
frequency  are  exaggerated;  it  thus  assumes  the  cfaaraciers  of  a  convubnt 
movement,  inopportune  and  excessive;  its  execution  is  often  i»eceded  by  u 
irresistible  impulse,  its  suppression  associated  with  discomfort.  TTie  efffrt 
of  distraction  or  of  volitional  elTort  is  to  diminish  its  activity;  in  sleep  it  disap- 
pears. It  occurs  in  predisposed  individuals,  who  usually  show  other  india- 
tions  of  mental  instability." 

Etiology  and  Symptoms. — These  have  been  practically  describetl 
in  the  definition  given  above.  A  few  points  should  be  emphasized.  The 
disease  is  especially  apt  to  develop  in  those  who  possess  a  neuropathic  anccsti;, 
and  who  themselves  show  other  evidences  of  a  neurotic  diathesis,  as  nraias- 
thenia,  hysteria,  etc.  Most  cases  are  originally  excited  by  an  effort  to  relieve 
some  peripheral  irritation.  Thus,  a  man  who  had  a  sore  spot  on  the  u|4Kr 
lip  which  he  was  constantly  moistening  with  his  tongue  found  that  after  the 
sore  had  healed  he  continued  to  protrude  the  tongue  involuntarily.  This 
protrusion  has  occurred  more  or  less  frequently  since,  until  it  has  become  aa 
unconscious  act,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tongue  is  protruded  much  furthn 
than  would  occur  in  a  normal  protrusion.  By  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
himself  he  could  prevent  this,  but  a  marked  feehng  of  discomfort  was  cansnl 
by  so  doing.     He  had  had  several  attacks  of  "nervous  breakdown." 

'  Fraenkp],  Jour.  JVerti.  and  Men/.  Dis.,  June,  1912,  p.  361. 

'  HuQt,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aisoc.,  November,  11    191ft,  p.  1430. 

*  "Ties  and  their  Treatment,"  Meige  and  Feindel,  tranatated  by  WUaoB,  p.  200. 
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Tics  may  develop  at  any  age.  Any  group  of  muscles  may  be  involved. 
Thus,  we  have  facial  or  mimic  tics,  tics  of  the  nose  or  sniffing  tics,  of  the  lips 
or  sucking  tics,  of  the  jaws  or  biting  tics,  of  the  tongue  or  licking  tics,  of  the  neck 
or  nodding  tics,  of  the  trunk  muscles,  of  the  arms,  of  the  hands,  or  scratching 
tics,  of  the  legs  or  leaping  tics,  of  respiration  or  snoring,  sniffing,  blowing, 
whistling,  coughing,  and  sobbing  tics,  etc.  Any  voluntary  and  purposive  act 
may  be  so  simulated.  The  movements  are  usually  quick,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  are  imitations  and  exaggerations  of  normal  acts.  The  predisposed  may 
acquire  the  condition  by  imitation  of  one  who  has  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  first  place,  this  must  be  made  from  a  true  spasm. 
A  spasm,  as  defined  by  Meige  {loc.  cit),  is  the  motor  reaction  consequent  on 
stimulation  of  some  p>oint  in  a  reflex  spinal  or  bulbospinal  arc.  In  other  words, 
it  is  due  to  some  irritative  lesion.  Patrick^  has  well  summarized  the  points  of 
difference,  part  of  which  are  here  given :  Tic  is  more  common  than  spasm,  and 
invariably  develops  in  a  nervous  or  neuropathic  individual.  Disposition  or 
temperament  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  spasm. 

Spasm  is  absolutely  devoid  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  control,  while  tic, 
to  some  extent,  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  always  subject  to 
involuntary  control  by  strong  emotional  or  intellectual  pre-occupation.  Spasm 
is  an  anatomic,  tic  a  physiologic,  disorder.  Voluntary  simulation  of  a  true 
spasm  is  practically  impossible.  The  patient  himself  can  always  repeat  or 
imitate  his  tic  movement,  and  another  person  can  nearly  always  do  so.  A 
spasm  in  its  incipiency  may  be  confined  to  part  of  a  muscle  or  of  the  muscles 
taking  part  in  a  movement  (fascicular  contractions).  A  tic  always  involves 
all  of  the  muscles  taking  part  in  any  one  physiologic  movement.  From  chorea 
tic  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  co-ordinate  and  purposive  character  of  the 
movements;  from  tic  douloureux  (p.  1017),  by  the  absence  of  pain.  In  the 
so-called  general  tic,  or  Tourette's  disease,  there  are  mental  symptoms  (infra) 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  form  just  described. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — ^The  prognosis  is  doubtful  as  regards 
cure.  Of  course,  it  does  not  cause  death.  The  treatment  is  educational — 
that  is,  training  the  patient  to  perform  movements  the  opposite  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  tic;  this  he  can  do  before  a  mirror  several  times  daily.  In  addition, 
measures  to  improve  the  neuropathic  state — viz.,  fresh  air,  easily  digested, 
plain  food,  etc. 

GENERAL  TIC 
(Maladie  des  Tics  convulsif;  Maladie  de  GiUes  de  la  ToureUe) 

Definition. — A  disease  apparently  psychic  in  nature  and  characterized 
by  co-ordinated  spasmodic  movements,  explosive  sounds  or  words,  and  im- 
perative ideas,  without  intellectual  disturbance. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  those  suffering 
from  neuropathic  heredity,  and  usually  indirectly.  It  most  frequently  com- 
mences in  childhood — that  is,  before  puberty — and  affects  either  sex. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  commences  in  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, the  first  movement  l)eing  an  uncontrollable  winking.  This,  as  a 
rule,  is  rapidly  associated  with  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  causing 
the  patient  to  exhibit  various  grimaces;  finally,  other  muscles  of  the  Ixxly  may 
be  involved,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  repeat  many  times  some  apparently 
purposeful  and  co-ordinated  movement,  as  the  brushing  away  of  insects  or  the 
stroking  of  the  l>eard.  From  time  to  time  he  emits  sounds  that  may  be  either 
inarticulate  cries  or  imitation  of  some  animal,  as  the  crowing  of  the  cock  or  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  or  the  repetition  of  some  obscene  word  (coprolalia).    These 

^  Jour,  Nerv,  and  MerU,  Dis.,  January,  1909,  p.  1. 
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movements  are  partially  imder  control  of  the  will,  and  are  diminished  by  oc- 
cupation, but  increased  by  emotion.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  oompeUed 
to  imitate  sounds  that  he  has  just  heard,  no  matter  how  unusual  or  unexpecteti 
(echolcUia).  A  more  curious  symptom  is  the  imitation  of  movements  that  be 
has  observed  (echokinesis),  which  may  lead  to  most  absurd  or  painful  results 
Still  another  psychic  symptom  is  the  occasional  development  of  imperative 
ideas.  These  usually  take  the  form  of  a  desire  to  recall  some  unimportant  word 
or  syllable  (onomatomania)  or  the  performance  of  difficult  problems  in  mentiJ 
arithmetic  (arithmomnnia).  One  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years,  be- 
fore undertaking  a  definite  act,  would  repeat  the  words  "ten,  ten,  ten,"  tbrpe 
times,  followed  by  a  rapid  count  of  figures  from  one  to  ten.  If  riding  in  a  pubbc 
conveyance,  he  would  do  the  same,  endeavoring  to  finish  before  reaching  a 
definite  place,  as  a  street  comer,  or  before  hearing  the  sound  of  the  voice  or 
whistle  of  the  conductor  if  in  a  trolley  car.  A  failure  to  accomplish  the  task 
was  cause  for  intense  mental  worry.  These  patients  are  usuaUy  affected  at  tbe 
same  time  with  a  certain  degree  of  melancholia  or  anxiety  that  interfei^  to 
some  extent  with  their  normal  life.  The  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  very  obstinate, 
and  ordinarily  continues  throughout  life. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  the  presence  of  motor  tic, 
associated  with  the  peculiar  mental  symptoms,  being  characteristic. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  for  cure;  death,  however,  almost  never 
occurs  as  the  result  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic,  and  consists  in  putting  the  patient  in 
the  most  favorable  physical  condition  possible;  also  hydrotherapy,  change  (if 
climate,  tonics,  and  the  correction  of  any  atonic  condition,  are  all  useful  meit^ 
ures.  Potassium  bromid  to  a  certain  extent  controls  the  paroxysms  when  tbt*\ 
become  very  severe. 

SALTATORIC  SPASM 

(Jumpers;  Latah) 

Definition. — ^This  is  a  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  clonic  contractioii  cms 
curring  in  the  lower  legs  of  a  patient  on  attempting  to  stand  upri^t.  IV 
disease  was  first  described  by  Bamberger.  It  appears  to  occur  more  frequent)\ 
in  men  than  in  women,  and  usually  in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  other 
functional  diseased.  Occasionally  it  appears  in  those  who  exliibit  hysteric 
phenomena.  The  condition  may  develop  after  severe  exertion,  and  sometioDt^ 
appears  during  convalescence  from  an  acute  disease.  In  one  of  my  own  ca5<^ 
the  condition  suddenly  arose  in  the  course  of  habit  chorea.  Saltatoric  spasm 
is  not  a  clinical  variety  of  true  chorea. 

Symptoms. — ^This  condition  is  probably  related  to  the  tics  (p.  1144). 
When  the  patient  attempts  to  stand,  violent  clonic  convulsions  take  place  in 
the  muscles  of  the  legs,  particularly  of  the  calves.  These  may  cause  tJbr 
patient  simply  to  rise  on  his  toes,  or  they  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  him  to 
spring  from  the  ground,  in  which  case  he  usually  falls.  As  soon  as  he  lies  down 
the  spasms  disappear,  but  they  may  be  produced  in  patients  \y\ng  in  bed  by 
pressing  against  the  feet. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable.  The  attacks  usually  last  for  a 
period  of  from  two  days  (Gowers)  to  a  few  weeks,  but  a  few  cases  have  been 
recorded  that  persisted  throughout  life.  Gowers  recommends  diaphoretic 
treatment.  Antispasmodics  may  also  be  employed,  and  in  those  cases  with 
hysteric  stigmata  suggestion  is  useful. 
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PARALYSIS  AGITANS 

(Shaking  Palsy;  Parkinson's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  characterized  by  a  tremor;  by  rigidity  of 
the  muscles;  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  gait,  and  by  a  progressive,  but 
very  seldom  complete,  loss  of  p)ower. 

Pathology. — Lesions  that  are  probably  only  senile  in  type  have  been 
frequently  described.  These  are  peri-  and  endarteritis,  irregular  degenera- 
tions in  the  p)osterior  columns,  and  numerous  amyloid  bodies.  Camp  has 
called  attention  to  the  constancy  of  changes  in  the  muscles,  and  disturbance 
of  the  function  of  the  parathyroids  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Recent  studies  p>oint  to  degeneration  of  cells  in  the  corpus 
striatum,  especially  the  lenticular  nucleus.  It  is  therefore  probably  a  disease 
of  the  extrap>Tamidal  system  (p.  990). 

Etiology. — ^Paralysis  agitans  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  developing  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-fifth  years;  it  is  met  with 
more  often  in  men  than  in  women.  No  definite  etiologic  factor  is  known, 
though,  as  with  most,  if  not  all,  nervous  diseases  it  is  predisposed  to  by  mental 
strain,  worry,  or  trouble  of  any  kind.  Some  cases  seem  to  be  excited  by  trau- 
matism. 

Symptoms. — ^Usually  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  is  tremor,  slight 
at  first,  and  in  the  extremities,  the  hand  usually  being  the  first  to  betray  it. 
The  movement  is  very  characteristic,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  being  ap- 
proximated as  in  the  act  of  making  a  pill.  At  the  same  time  the  hand  is  semi- 
rotated  and  the  forearm  trembles  more  or  less  as  a  whole.  The  upper  arm 
is  either  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected.  The  legs  are  also  but  slightly  im- 
plicated. The  tremor  is  most  noticeable  when  the  patient  is  sitting  with  one 
leg  crossed  over  the  other,  the  foot  then  being  sure  to  be  in  more  or  less  con- 
stant motion.  When  the  head  is  involved  (rather  the  exception  than  the  rule) 
the  motion  is  a  nodding  one.  The  tremors  cease  when  the  patient  sleeps,  but 
are  continuous  during  waking  hours,  though  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  cases  in 
which,  during  purposeful  acts  necessitating  the  use  of  the  affected  parts,  the 
tremors  diminish  or  even  cease  temp)orarily,  to  return  as  soon  as  the  voluntary 
motion  is  completed.  The  latter  movements,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  awkward, 
and  as  the  disease  advances  they  become  more  and  more  stiff.  This  rigidity, 
with  its  consequent  impairment  of  activity,  is  another  cardinal  feature  of  the 
disease.  The  patient's  movements  are  slow  and  apparently  measured.  There 
is  some  impairment  of  power  also,  but  it  is  slight,  and  may  be  rather  from 
rigidity  than  from  a  direct  nerve  or  muscle  involvement.  Turning  in  bed 
unaided  is  difficult  or  imp>ossible. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disorder  are  the  gait  and  attitude 
of  the  patient.  He  walks  with  head  and  body  bent  forward,  eyes  directed 
toward  the  ground  a  short  distance  ahead,  and  takes  short,  mincing,  and  some- 
what hurried  steps  (Jestination),  giving  one  the  impression  that  he  is  about  to 
fall,  which  he  would  do  but  for  each  successive  step,  which,  as  it  were,  gives 
him  a  fresh  center  of  gravity.  His  station  is  equally  striking.  The  head 
and  back  are  bent  forward,  the  feet  are  kept  some  little  distance  apart,  and  one 
in  front  of  the  other,  while  the  arms  are  slightly  flexed  and  pendulous.  From 
time  to  time  the  patient  will  make  a  slight  forward  movement  (propulsion), 
or  else,  if  walking,  bend  or  fall  backward  (retrojmlsion).  The  facial  muscles 
are  set,  the  eyebrows  arched,  and  the  whole  expression  is  "mask-like."  The 
general  slow  character  of  all  movements,  except  walking,  which  is  necessarily 
quicker,  is  imparted  to  the  speech,  though  after  a  sentence  is  begun  the  balance 
may  be  rendered  normally  or  even  hurriedly.    The  voice  may  be  high  pitched. 
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The  pulse  is  usually  rapid;  the  skin  flushes  easily,  and  the  patients  are  sensitive 
to  cold.  There  are  no  trophic  or  sensory  symptoms,  and  the  reflexes  are 
normal.  Apart  from  the  diffidence,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  positive 
dislike  for  meeting  people,  and  the  melancholia  occasionally  induced  by 
brooding  over  the  affliction,  there  are  no  mental  changes. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  tremor  is  very  slight  or  absent,  the  diagnosis  then 
being  based  on  the  rigidity,  attitude,  and  facial  expression. 

Course. — ^The  disease  is  almost  always  of  slow  onset  and  of  insidious 
progress.  Often  one  side  is  involved  before  the  other,  or  the  two  sides  are 
unequally  affected.  Very  rarely  the  earlier  symptoms  may  develop  somewhat 
rapidly,  but  in  every  case  their  further  progress  is  slow.  Disappearance  of 
tremor,  usually  transient,  has  been  observed  in  the  side  affected  by  a  subsequent 
hemiplegia.  The  course  may  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time;  even  seeming 
improvement  may  take  place,  but  it  is  not  maintained.  The  disease  lasts  for 
years,  and  the  patient  usually  dies  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  at  all  difficult  when  the  tremor,  attitude,  gait, 
and  rigidity  have  developed.  During  the  earlier  stages  it  may  be  confoundcti 
with  multiple  sclerosis,  though  this  condition  develops  earlier  in  life,  and  the 
volitional  character  of  the  tremor,  the  nystagmus,  and  the  scanning  speech 
should  serve  to  differentiate  it.  The  muscular  rigidity,  peculiar  gait,  and 
temp>orary  cessation  of  the  tremor  after  some  muscular  effort  distinguishes  it 
from  senile  tremor.  That  the  rigidity  is  not  dtie  to  disease  of  the  central  motor 
neuron  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  Babinski  reflex,  and,  in  most  cases*  ab- 
sence of  increased  tendon  reflexes. 

Treatment. — ^The  medical  management  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfaictor>'. 
Graduated  exercise,  tepid  baths,  and  massage  should  be  employed  to  keep  up 
the  tone  of  the  muscles.  The  patient  should  avoid  excitement  and  over- 
fatigue, both  mental  and  physical.  The  long-continued  use  of  arsenic  may  be 
of  service,  and  hyoscin  hydrobromate  (gr.  ^o— riiF  *•  ^-  ^O  often  relieves  the 
symptoms.  Parathyroid  gland  (gr.  ^  of  the  powdered  ^and)  three  or  tour 
times  daily  has  given  good  results. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  TREMOR 

1.  Hereditary  tremor  has  been  described  by  C.  L.  Dana,  who  has  also  re- 
ported interesting  cases.  It  may  commence  in  infancy  and  continue  until  old 
age,  unaccompanied  by  detectable  lesions. 

2.  Simple  tremor,  lasting  a  longer  or  shorter  period  (oftener  it  is  ccmd- 
paratively  brief),  is  a  rare  condition  and  without  serious  possibilities.  Its 
etiology  is  unknown,  though  it  is  sometimes  aggravated  by  nervous  shocks 
and  other  debilitating  conditions. 

3.  Senile  Tremor. — ^This  is  common  in  old  persons,  and  rarely  appears 
before  three-score-and-ten  years.  It  is  excited  by  muscular  motions,  is  always 
fine,  and  affects  chiefly  the  hands  and  arms;  more  rarely  the  neck  is  also  in- 
volved, and  the  head  may  then  be  seen  to  tremble. 

4.  Toxic  Tremor. — This  results  from  the  action  of  alcohol,  lead,  mercurj% 
tobacco,  and  other  poisonous  substances.  It  is  usually  fine  and  irregular 
{vide  The  Intoxications). 

5.  Hysteric  tremor  {vide  Hysteria). 

6.  Tremor  may  also  be  a  symptom  of  neurasthenia,  exophthalmic  gpitcr, 
and  multiple  sclerosis. 
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TETANY 


Definition. — A  disease  of  unknown  cause,  characterized  by  paroxysms 
of  tonic  cramp  that  usually  affect  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  extremities,  by  sen- 
sory disturbances,  and  by  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  electric  reaction  of  the 
muscles. 

Etiology. — Tetany  may  occur  in  epidemics,  and  has,  therefore,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  infectious.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  these  epi- 
demics are  cases  of  true  tetany  or  are  hysteric  in  nature.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  that  it  is  due  to  an  intoxication  occurring  in  the  course  of  some  other 
morbid  condition.  Tetany  is  frequently  associated  with  infectious  diseases; 
it  also  occurs  in  connection  with  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  especially  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  diarrhea,  and  intestinal  parasites,  during  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion, and  it  is  associated  with  the  myxedema  that  develops  after  the  removal 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  in  which  cases  it  is  due  to  the  parathyroids  also  being 
removed.  Exposure  to  cold  has  often  preceded  the  disease.  Occupation  seems 
to  exert  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  predisposition  to  it,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  affected  being  shoemakers  or  tailors.  In  childhood  males  are 
far  more  frequently  attacked  than  females,  and  the  victims  are  frequently 
rachitic,  but  in  adult  life  this  proportion  is  reversed.  Heredity  may  have  some 
influence,  since  tetany  often  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  the  spring  months,  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
appears  to  be  endemic  in  certain  localities,  particularly  I^ipsic  and  Vienna. 
It  is  rare  in  the  United  States. 

Pathology. — Distinct  morbid  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  have  not  been 
found  in  all  cases.  Slight  vascular  changes  in  the  brain  and  cord  and  vacuoliza- 
tion of  the  ganglion  cells  have  been  described,  but  these  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
disease.  It  has  been  supposed  that  changes  ought  to  be  found  in  the  motor 
nerves,  but  the  most  careful  observers  have  failed  to  detect  them.  It  is 
evidently  occasioned  by  a  toxemia  which,  in  some  cases,  is  due  to  absence  or 
disease  of  the  parathyroid  glands.  Excessive  excretion  of  calcium  salts  is 
found  in  the  urine. 

The  symptoms  fall  naturally  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  of  the  paroxysm, 
and  (2)  those  of  the  interval.  (1)  The  first  symptoms  of  an  attack  usually 
consist  of  peculiar  sensory  disturbances  in  the  limbs,  either  tingling,  formica- 
tion, pain,  or  numbness,  and  these  may  precede  the  attack  for  some  hours  or 
even  days.  Stiffness  of  the  muscles  usually  begins  in  the  fingers.  There  may 
be  slight  clonic  movements  at  first,  but  this  is  not  frequent.  The  limbs  are 
symmetrically  involved.  The  spasm  commences  first  in  the  hand,  the  fingers 
being  straightened  and  flexed  up>on  the  hand,  and  bunched  so  that  the  hand 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  scrivener  or  obstetrician.  The  spasm  then 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  arm,  and  usually  also  to  the  feet  and 
lower  limbs.  If  the  cramp  is  slight,  the  pain  may  be  insignificant,  but  ordinarily 
it  is  severe,  and  is  increased  by  attempts  to  overcome  the  contractures.  The 
muscles  are  hard,  painful  up>on  pressure,  and  occasionally  fibrillary  twitchings 
may  be  observed.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  edema,  and  often  sweating  of  the 
limbs.  The  paroxysms  may  last  for  several  minutes  or  for  several  hours 
or  even  days,  and  may  even  persist  during  sU»ep.  If,  however,  the  period 
is  very  long,  remissions  are  usually  observed.  Sometimes  a  series  of  paroxysms 
may  occur  with  considerable  regularity.  Attacks  are  more  likely  to  occur  at 
night,  and  they  may  also  be  brought  on  by  prolonged  and  severe  muscular 
effort,  or  by  emotional  shocks.  Besides  the  paresthesiae  in  the  affected  ex- 
tremities, the  patient  may  suffer  from  severe  headache  or  pain  in  the  back  and 
neck. 
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(2)  The  symptoms  of  the  intenral  are —  Trousseau's  sign — L  e.,  the  possifaflity 
of  causing  an  attack  by  prolonged  pressure  upon  the  main  nerve-tninks  or 
vessels  of  the  limbs.  Frankl-Hochwart  has  shown  that  pressure  upon  the  nerves 
is  essential;  pressure  upon  the  vessels  acting  secondarily  if  at  aJl.  CkvosUk^e 
sign  is  a  peculiar  excitability  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  so  that  spasms  are 
produced  if  the  tnmks  of  the  facial  nerve  are  lightly  percussed  by  a  hammer. 
This  occurs  in  other  conditions,  particularly  the  cachexise,  but  in  most  ca»«^ 
of  tetany  the  spasm  occurs  if  the  skin  of  the  face  b  lightly  stroked;  and  thi^ 
reaction  appears  to  be  pathognomonic.  Erb's  sign  consbts  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased electric  excitability  of  the  muscles,  and,  occasionally,  of  an  alteratioa 
of  the  electric  reaction,  so  that  ACIC  may  be  greater  than  KCIC.  Moreover, 
AOTe  is  often  obtained,  and,  in  at  least  2  cases,  KOTe  has  also  been  noted 
The  last  two  reactions  occur  in  no  other  condition.  Hoffman's  sign  oonsists 
of  an  increased  reaction  of  the  sensory  nerves  to  electric  stimuli.  The  facies  of 
the  patient  is  peculiar  and  characteristic.  The  face  b  slightly  swollen,  dusk\-, 
and  expressionless,  but  if  carefully  examined  usually  no  edema  can  be  detecU^l. 
Often  this  swelling  is  also  found  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  may  be  associated 
with  distinct  enlargement  of  the  veins.  Even  during  the  interval  the  feet 
when  at  rest  have  a  tendency,  particularly  in  children,  to  assume  a  slightly 
inverted  and  extended  position. 

The  sensory  disturbances  consist  of  cramp-like  pains  during  the  attack, 
some  diminution  of  sensation  in  the  affected  parts,  and  increased  sensibility 
of  the  sensory  nerves.  The  contractures  are  not  invariably  limited  to  the 
extremities.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  back,  and  larynx  are  in- 
volved ;  sometimes  abo  the  diaphragm,  and  occasionally  the  compressor  urethiK. 
Involvement  of  the  larynx  gives  rise  to  stridulous  respiration;  involvement  of 
the  diaphragm  to  severe  dyspnea;  when  the  urethra  is  compressed  there  b 
retention  of  the  urine.  Fever  occurs  in  about  one-half  the  cases;  it  b  slight  and 
generally  limited  to  the  paroxysm.  The  urine  usually  contains  a  large  amount 
of  phosphates,  and  less  frequently  indican  b  present  in  excess.  Partial  tetany 
— that  is,  with  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  cardinal  signs — occurs  not 
infrequently,  especially  in  gastro-intestinal  conditions.  Pain,  cramp,  and 
Trousseau's  sign  are  usually  present. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  very  easy,  as  a  rule,  if  the  patient  b  seen 
during  a  paroxysm.  The  severer  forms  may,  however,  be  confounded  with 
tetanus  or  meningitis.  Tetany  can  be  dbtingubhed  from  the  former  by  the 
fact  that  the  spasm  begins  at  the  periphery  and  rarely  affects  the  musdes  o^ 
the  jaw.  From  the  latter  it  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  absence  of  coma  and  the 
slighter  degree  of  fever.  The  diagnosis  from  certain  forms  of  ergotism  h 
more  difficult,  and  can  often  be  made  only  by  careful  attention  to  the  etioiog>'. 
The  hysteria:  forms  can  be  differentiated  by  finding  various  hysteric  stigmata 
An  epidemic  occurring  among  young  women  should  give  rise  to  a  sospidon 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  malady. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  many  mondis, 
the  most  obstinate  forms  being  those  due  to  thyroidectomy,  in  which  the 
parathyroids  have  also  been  removed,  and  chronic  diarrhea.  The  disesfe 
cannot  be  said  to  have  disappeared  until  the  characteristic  s^nnptoms  of 
the  interval  (Trousseau's,  Erb's  and  Chvostek's  signs)  can  no  longer  be  elicited. 
The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable,  nearly  all  cases  tending  to  spontaneous  cufr. 
Death,  however,  may  occur  from  chronic  diarrhea,  from  respiratory  failoie 
when  the  diaphragm  is  involved,  and  from  cachexia  stnimipriva. 

The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions  and  given  plenty  of  nourishing  food, 
especially  that  containing  calcium  salts.     Full  doses  of  these  salts,  as  calcium 
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chlorid  or  lactophosphate,  should  also  be  given.  During  the  spasm  bromids  or 
chloroform  inhalations  seem  to  give  the  best  results.  The  most  important 
theraipeutie  measure  is  the  correction  of  the  underlying  cause.  Thus,  in  children 
rachitis  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  tetany,  and  the  most  efficient 
remedies  are  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  Intestinal  disorders  should  be  treated 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  discussion  of  these  diseases.  The 
form  due  to  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  usually  disappears  under  a  course 
of  parathyroid  medication,  while  tliat  occurring  during  pregnancy  usually 
persists  until  delivery. 


PERIODIC  PARALYSIS 

(Family  Periodic  Paralysia) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attatcks  of  complete 
paralysis,  and  alteration  in  the  electric  reactions,  occurring  in  many  members 
.of  a  family. 

Pathology. — In  excised  fragments  of  muscle  Goldflam  and  Oppenheim 
found  hypertrophy  of  the  fibers  and  slight  vacuolation,  without  multiplication 
of  the  nuclei  or  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  most  cases  no  changes 
have  been  found,  and  the  condition  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  auto-intoxica- 
tion, associated  with  a  lowered  condition  of  metabolism.  In  a  case  observed 
by  Mailhouse  there  was  a  diminished  excretion  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
salts  in  the  urine,  and  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  the  paralysis  being  due  to 
their  inhibitory  influence  upon  nerve  and  muscle  when  retained  within  the  body. 

Etiology. — The  disease  b  purely  hereditary.  Both  sexes  are  aflPected. 
The  attacks  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  summer,  and  often  seem  to  occur 
either  after  overfilling  the  stomach  or  excessive  muscular  exertion. 

Symptoms. — The  attacks  are  preceded  by  prodromes  in  the  form  of 
vague  discomfort  or  paresthesia.  The  patient  then  usually  falls  asleep  and 
awakens  completely  paralyzed.  Speech,  deglutition,  and  the  sphincters  are 
unaffected.  During  the  attack  there  is  often  transient  albuminuria,  with 
blood-cells  in  the  urine.  The  reflexes  are  abolished,  and  the  muscles  either  do 
not  react  well  or  not  at  all  to  the  electric  current.  The  paralysis  lasts  from 
twelve  hours  to  three  days,  and  then  there  is  an  outbreak  of  perspiration,  with 
gradual  recovery,  the  muscles  of  the  head  first  regaining  power.  During  the 
interval  the  muscles  react  to  electricity  and  the  reflexes  return.  Dilatation 
of  the  heart  has  existed  during  an  attack,  to  disappear  during  the  interval. 
A  few  cases  have  been  associated  with  migraine. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  does  not  usually  kill ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  tendency  to  recover,  and  a  few  cases  have  died  during  the  attack. 

Treatment. — This  involves  only  caring  for  the  ehildbren  during  the  attack. 
Large  doses  of  potassium  citrate  have  been  beneficial. 


HYSTERIA 

Definition. — A  state  in  which  ideas  control  the  body  and  produce  morbid 
changes  in  its  functions  (Moebius). 

Pathology. — In  it  there  is  a  constitutional  tendency,  often  congenital, 
to  excessive  reaction  to  emotional  stimuli,  which  may  be  trivial.  This  leads 
to  hypersuggestibility,  the  suggestion  being  either  formed  within  the  mind  of 
the  patient  or  received  from  without.  By  such  suggestions  the  symptoms  are 
IMToduced  and  by  them  also  they  may  be  made  to  disappear.    The  symptoms. 
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it  may  be  said,  are  due  to  a  dissociation  of  the  personality  in  which  ideas  Mo- 
isting in  the  subconscious,  but  not  recognized,  become  predominant. 

Etiology. — ^There  are  a  large  number  of  predisposing  and  exciting  factors, 
all  of  which,  however,  may  be  grouped  under  a  few  dominant  heads.  TbtL) 
among  the  formed  must  be  mentioned,  pre-eminently,  heredity.  The  investiga- 
tions of  many  neurologists  and  alienists  of  divers  lands  have  gone  far  to  demoD- 
strate  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  vast  majority,  if  not  of  all,  of  the  hy8teru.H 
is  to  be  discovered  an  inherited  neurotic  tendency  or  temperament.  The 
family  histories  of  these  patients  generally  reveal  a  large  number  of  oonsanguin- 
eous,  neurotic,  or  hysteric  individuals.  It  is  apparently  in  close  reladooship 
with  the  various  psychoses  and  major  neuroses  (epilepsy,  chorea,  tetany  i, 
and  with  the  so-called  rheumatic  diathesis. 

In  the  process  of  transmission  one  generation  may  entirely  escape  the 
pernicious  influence,  and  successive  generations  may  manifest  strikiii^y 
different  evidences  of  the  disease,  in  one  the  neurotic  and  in  another  the  psychic 
element  predominating.  A  curious  phenomenon  that  is  worthy  of  mention  j> 
the  apparent  contoffiousness  of  hysteria;  moreover,  the  baleful  influence  oxtv 
neurotic  individual  exerts  over  the  unfortunates  of  this  temperament  explaiib 
the  so-called  "hysteric  epidemics"  that  have  swept  over  conununities,  and  even 
over  vast  tracts  of  land  or  entire  countries,  at  different  periods  of  the  worW's 
history.  Similar,  though  limited,  outbreaks  may  still  be  seen  in  the  nervoib 
wards  of  hospitals  or  in  religious  and  political  conventions,  and  these  depend 
largely  upon  the  general  prevalence  of  the  neurotic  disposition  untempered 
by  a  virile  will-power. 

The  hysteric  temperament  may  be,  and  often  is,  fostered  by  improper 
and  pernicious  modes  of  life,  especially  by  luxurious  and  sensuous  lining 
and  by  the  habit  of  gratifying  every  desire  of  the  will  during  early  life.  It  is 
manifested  at  this  early  stage  of  the  individual's  existence  by  hypersensitivf^ 
ness,  brilliancy,  undue  enthusiasm,  and  a  more  or  less  erratic  turn  of  mind 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  hysteria  is  not  limited  to  the  female 
sex,  although  they  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  more  dramatic  forms.  In- 
stances of  a  most  rebellious  nature  not  infrequently  occur  in  the  opposite  ^i 

Age. — The  condition  is  generally  encountered  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  thirty  years,  although  it  is  observed  in  young  children.  After  the  latter 
age  the  frequency  of  the  disease  rapidly  diminishes. 

Anything  which  tends  to  lower  the  nutrition  and  nervous  stability,  as 
improper  hygienic  surroundings  or  the  existence  of  neurasthenia  (p.  1161/. 
and  the  influence  of  certain  chronic  toxemias,  as  alcohol,  mercury,  moiphin» 
and  lead,  may  predispose  to  it.  « 

The  exciting  causes  of  hysteria  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

(1)  Most  commonly  it  follows  some  profound  emotion  or  mental  or  moni 
shock.  Thus,  in  neurotic  males  it  may  be  excited  by  excessive  and  pffotiactfd 
business  worry  or  excitement,  or  by  acfive  competition  in  certain  lines  of  oc- 
cupation, or  by  some  heavy  and  unexpected  monetary  reversal.  In  females  n 
is  not  uncommon  as  a  sequel  to  the  establishment  of  puberty  and  the  menstruai 
fimction,  or  to  the  physiologic  arrest  of  menstruation  at  the  period  ctf  *-^ 
climacteric.  Especially  is  it  prone  to  develop  in  young  and  ille|citima«'*'y 
pregnant  women,  or  during  the  first  pregnancy  in  newly  married  wonicfl  </  * 
neurotic  tempermant.  Great  religious  excitement  during  the  progress  d  x 
revival  wave  and  profound  pohtical  upheavals  have  been  most  potmt  ti 
establishing  the  disease  in  numerous  instances;  and  other  profound  aae^'J 
impressions,  of  fear,  grief,  or  great  and  unexpected  joy,  have  assunwd  *hf 
exciting  r61e.  In  this  connection  the  theories  of  Breur  and  Freud,  now  ircri*- 
ing  considerable  attention,  but  only  accepted  by  a  comparatively  few,  ih(»uki 
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be  mentioned,^  but  in  the  space  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  detail. 
They  teach  that  hysteria  is  always  due  to  a  physical  or  psychic  trauma, 
which  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  symptoms  develop.  According 
to  Freud,  the  trauma  practically  always  is  sexual  in  nature.  Thus  there 
develop  in  the  period  before  puberty  definite  sexual  activities,  which  are  mostly 
of  a  perverse  nature.  These  activities  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lead  to  a  definite 
neurosis  up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  which,  in  the  psychic  sphere,  appears 
earlier  than  in  the  physical;  but  sexual  fantasy  maintains  a  perverse  direction 
by  reason  of  the  infantile  sexual  activities.  Oii  constitutional  (affect)  grounds 
the  increased  fantasy  of  the  hysteric  leads  to  the  formation  of  complexes 
which  are  not  taken  up  by  the  personality,  and,  by  reason  of  shame  or  disgust, 
remain  buried  in  the  subconscious  mind.  There  therefore  results  a  conflict 
between  the  characteristic  normal  libido  and  the  sexual  repressions  of  these 
buried  infantile  perversions.  These  conflicts  give  rise  to  the  hysteric  symp- 
toms.^ 

(2)  Extreme  physical  prostration,  the  result  of  some  very  acute  or  much 
protracted  chronic  disease,  may  exert  an  etiologic  effect.  Thus,  some  of  the 
most  marked  and  intractable  forms  of  the  disease  have  resulted  from  the  specific 
fevers  (typhoid,  typhus,  and  the  other  exanthemata),  while  it  is  not  rare  in  a 
varpng  degree  in  the  final  stages  of  tuberculosis,  chronic  nephritis,  and  other 
grave  constitutional  affections  of  long  standing. 

(3)  The  so-called  ''traumatic  hysteria"  has  come  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  etiologic  category  of  the  disease.  Elspecially  do  we  find  the  incur- 
able varieties  of  hysteria  resulting  from  a  slight  or,  it  may  be,  a  more  severe 
traumatism.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  period  of  time  may 
intervene  between  the  date  of  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  the  initial 
hysteric  symptoms,  so  that  in  all  cases  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  patient's  history  for  signs  of  traumatism,  however 
remote.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  oft-repeated  minor  traumatism  may  finally 
result  in  some  hysteric  manifestations. 

(4)  Finally,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  coitus  interruptus,  sexual  excesses, 
and  masturbation  are  the  influential  factors  in  the  production  of  hysteria. 
These  sexual  cases,  though  few  in  number,  do  exist,  and  are  especially  to  be 
found  among  the  class  of  so-called  sexual  perverts. 

Clinical  History. — Clinically,  hysteria  presents  three  well-marked  stages, 
known  respectively  as  the  prodromal^  the  convulsive ,  and  the  latent.  The  latter 
is  also  designated  as  the  interconvulsive  stage  or  the  period  of  the  stigmata,  and 
during  this  period  the  number  of  the  symptoms  and  their  complexity  almost 
baflle  attempts  at  classification;  they  can,  however,  best  be  portrayed  by 
presenting  them  under  the  heads  of  the  varous  systems  {vide  infra), 

(1)  The  Prodromal  Stage. — The  prodromes  are  invariably  present,  and  at 
times  they  are  more  marked  than  at  others.  They  are  evident  alike  to  both 
patient  and  physician,  and  are  largely  psychic  in  nature.  Prominently  among 
these  is  an  abnormal  desire  for  notoriety  and  sympathy.  There  may  be  noted 
a  marked  mental  depression  associated  with  introspection,  and,  it  may  be,  with 
a  form  of  mild  mania  or  of  melancholia.  A  condition  of  aprosexia  develops,  and 
the  patient  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  discontented.  There  may  also 
be  disturbances  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract — viz.,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting, 
constipation,  and  perversions  of  taste.  These  phenomena  persist  for  several 
days  and  are  followed  by  emotional  disturbances — spasms  of  hysteric  laughing 
and  crying — that  immediately  precede  the  aura,  which  is  as  marked  a  feature 
in  hysteria  as  in  epilepsy.     It  may  assume  one  of  a  number  of  forms,  but  more 

'  PsychanalysiSf  Brill,  W.  B.  SaundorH  Co. 

•  JeUiffe,  Osier's  Modern  Medicine,  vol.  vii.,  p.  816. 
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commonly  it  has  an  ovarian,  a  cervical,  a  cerebral,  or  a  surface  or  cutaneous 
origin  (unilateral).  Very  frequently  the  convulsion  is  preceded  by  a  oondition 
of  extreme  sensitiveness  and  pain  in  one  or  both  ovarian  regions,  so  that  the 
lightest  touch  at  a  point  on  the  abdominal  surface  1  inch  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  midway  between  the  pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine, 
will  elicit  exquisite  tenderness.  This  is  so  constant  and  characteristic  that 
many  patients  can  invariably  predict  the  onset  of  the  convulsion.  Not  infre* 
quently  the  aura  begins  in  the  neck,  the  patient  experiencing  a  sensation  as  of 
a  ball  lodging  in  tlie  throat  (globus  kygtericus) :  this  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  esophagus,  and  is  accompanied  by 
tachycardia  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  If  the  aura  originate  above  the 
scalp,  it  is  characterized  by  the  sudden  appearance,  generally  in  the  top  of  the 
head,  of  a  severe  neuralgic  pain,  as  if  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  nail  (datus 
hystericus);  this  is  frequently  associated  with  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium. 
The  aura,  finally,  may  appear  in  the  form  of  spots  of  cutaneous  tenderness, 
mainly  localized  upon  the  trunk,  to  which  areas  has  been  given  the  name  of 
hysterogenous  zones. 

(2)  The  Hysteric  Conmlsion. — Closely  following  upon  the  footsteps  of 
these  prodromes,  and  immediately  following  the  aura,  the  hysteric  oonvulsioD 
may  appear.  Most  commonly  this  is  epileptoid  in  nature;  rarely  it  assume: 
a  less  common  type.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  several  of  the 
forms  of  the  convulsions — ^viz.:  (a)  the  epileptoid  (hystero-epilepsy);  (b)  the 
gymnastic  (clownism);  (c)  the  emotional  cataleptic,  or  dramatic;  and  (</)  the 
delirious.  All  of  these  forms  may  be  present  in  the  same  attack,  the  one  passing 
quickly  into  the  other,  or,  as  in  the  abortive  cases,  one  or  the  other  form  wiD 
predominate.    Briefly  described,  the  characteristic  features  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Epileptoid  (Hystero-epilepsy), — ^Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  aura  the  patient  commonly  emits  a  shriek  and  falls  upon  the  floor  or  in 
some  convenient  place,  taking  special  care  to  do  herself  no  injury:  this  is  in 
strong  contradistinction  to  the  true  epileptic  spasm.  The  head  and  limbs 
are  thrown  about  by  more  or  less  violent  clonic  muscular  spasms,  and  at  times 
a  condition  of  opisthotonos  or  other  trunkal  contortion  (emprosthotonoe, 
pleurosthotonos)  may  be  noticed;  these  muscular  movements,  however,  are 
more  or  less  volitional,  and  are  not  the  aimless  movements  of  the  true  epileptic. 
In  some  cases  there  is  merely  a  tonic  spasm  or  muscular  rigidity.  Hie  patient 
may  or  may  not  foam  at  the  mouth.  There  is  a  constant  twitching  of  tlie 
eyelids  and  the  eyes  are  rolled  about,  but  apparently  retain  a  more  or  less 
observant  expression.  Consciousness,  as  a  nde,  is  not  fully  lost.  The  facial 
muscles  are  distorted,  rapid  changes  of  expression  being  noted  (hysteric  tritmuf), 
and  respiration  is  somewhat  impeded.  As  the  convulsion  passes  off  the  move- 
ments gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  generally  sinks  into  a  state  of  quies- 
cence or,  it  may  be,  into  a  light  sleep.  This  may  be  followed  by  ooropietr 
temporary  recovery,  or  the  epileptoid  may  pass  into  one  of  the  other  forms  of 
the  convulsive  seizins.  The  duration  of  the  spasm  as  described  is  usually  longier 
than  that  of  a  true  epileptic  seizure.  This  form,  more  or  less  severe,  is  the  one 
usually  seen  in  this  country. 

(b)  The  Gymnastic  Form  (Clovmish). — ^This  stage  is  characterized  by  \nolent 
and  grotesque  muscular  movements.  Here  are  to  be  grouped  all  of  the  more 
curious  manifestations  of  the  disease  recorded  in  the  history  of  mediciDe. 
The  most  difficult  feats  of  the  contortionist  are  performed  with  apparent  ea^e: 
the  patient  may  suddenly  begin  to  dance  or  jump  at  a  most  astonishing  rate, 
persisting  in  the  movements  until  she  drops  from  pure  physical  exhaustion. 
The  so-called  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Shakers  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  Jumpers  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  manifestations  of  this  form  of 
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hysteria.  In  children  the  attack  may  appear  as  the  so-called  heast  mimicry ^ 
in  which  the  movements  or  sounds  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  simulated;  such 
is  also  the  explanation  of  the  condition  known  as  spurUnis  hydrophobia.  Con- 
sciousness is  never  lost  during  this  period. 

(c)  The  Emotional  Cataleptic,  or  Dramatic  Form, — In  this  form  the  patient 
seems  to  suffer  from  delusions  or  hallucinations  that  are  apparently  the  outcome 
of  the  preceding  condition.  The  emotion  that  is  most  developed  in  the  patient's 
moral  constitution  now  dominates  his  spasmodic  actions.  As  Lloyd  aptly 
expresses  it:  "The  third  period  of  the  hysteric  convulsion  is  one  of  dramatic 
representation  of  emotional  images,  and  these  are  of  countless  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  time  and  person."  All  of  the  manifestations  of  the  cataleptic 
state  are  present.  Sensation  is  largely  abolished,  consciousness  is  retained,  and 
the  patient  is  usually  able  to  recall  events  that  have  transpired  during  the  period. 
Especially  common  now  is  the  assumpton  of  dramatic  and  passionate  attitudes, 
which,  as  described  by  Richer,  include  "the  attitude  of  the  cross,  of  defence, 
of  menace,  of  appeal,  of  lubricity;  of  ecstasy,  of  dread  of  animals  (as  rats), 
of  scorn,"  and  the  like.  The  body  of  the  patient  retains,  at  times  for  in- 
definite periods,  whatever  position  is  first  assumed  (hysteric  catalepsy).  In 
some  cases  the  patient  falls  into  a  condition  of  apparent  sleep  or  narcolepsy 
(hysteric  sleep,  hysteric  somnolence,  hysteric  trance)  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity; 
this  may  persist  for  any  period  of  time,  from  an  hour  or  two  up  to  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years.  In  these  extreme  cases,  while  the  patient  at  first  appears  to  be 
in  a  normal  sleep,  sooner  or  later  the  body  assumes  a  corpse-like  appearance, 
with  pale,  waxy  skin,  almost  imperceptible  respiration  and  cardiac  action,  and 
a  subnormal  temperature. 

(rf)  The  Stage  of  Delirium, — ^The  final  stage  of  the  hysteric  convulsion  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  period,  with,  however,  a  cessation  of  the 
muscular  movement  to  a  great  extent.  The  tendency  now  is  to  delirium  of  a 
mild  type,  tinged  with  more  or  less  melancholia.  Consciousness  is  maintained 
throughout  this  stage,  and  there  now  appear  some  curious  motor  phenomena 
that  may  persist  for  days  or  weeks.  These  may  consist  in  the  abolishment  of 
muscular  power  in  various  portions  of  the  body.  Very  often  associated  with 
these  motor  phenomena  is  noted  a  condition  of  mutism  that  lasts  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time. 

Hysteric  paralyses  occur,  and  may  simulate  any  form  of  the  organic  paralyses 
(monoplegia,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia).  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  left  with 
a  more  or  less  permanent  spasm  of  a  single  set  of  muscles  or  of  associated  sets. 
These  so-called  hysteric  contractures  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  body.  One 
arm  may  be  bent  at  the  elbow  or  one  leg  at  the  knee;  in  the  former  case  the 
fingers  are  rigidly  contracted  and  embrace  the  thumb,  which  is  crossed  upon 
the  palm,  while  in  the  latter  the  toes  are  strongly  flexed  upon  the  plantar  surface 
and  the  foot  is  inverted.  The  ankle-  and  knee-jerk  persist.  In  other  cases 
a  curious  spastic  gait  is  produced  that  closely  simulates  that  of  spinal  sclerosis. 
The  muscles  of  the  hips,  shoulder,  back,  and  neck  (hysteric  torticollis)  may  share 
in  the  process.  In  women  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls 
may  be  involved  (hysteric  psevdocyesis).  Hysteric  rotary  spasm,  hysteric 
athetosis,  and  hysteric  tremor  are  all  dependent  upon  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  affected.  The  convulsive  seizure  generally  is  of  short  duration,  lasting 
but  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  developed  a 
prolonged  convulsive  status,  during  which  time  the  patient  continually  falb 
from  one  convulsion  into  another,  until  one  hundred  or  more  may  be  recorded 
and  the  excess  of  nervous  power  is  exhausted. 

(3)  The  Latent  or  InterconyulBiTe  Stage,  or  Period  of  the  Stifmata. — 
After  the  convulsive  attack  the  patient  enters  upon  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
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interval  of  comparative  quiet ;  this  is  characterized^  however,  by  numberless  and 
varied  phenomena — the  hysteric  atigmata.  The  whole  course  of  the  aifection 
may  be  comprised  in  this  period,  convulsions  being  absent.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  these  can  best  be  described  under  the  heads  of  the  various  systems: 

(a)  The  Nervous  System. — ^This  presents  the  most  characteristic  hysteric 
stigmata.  They  are  generally  grouped  into  the  three  classes  of  motor^  tnuory, 
and  psychic. 

The  motor  symptoms  have  already  been  referred  to  in  part  in  the  description 
of  the  hysteric  convulsion.  They  embrace  every  variety  of  muscular  patholog>\ 
from  obdurate  paralysis  to  and  including  tremor,  which  may  be  either  fine  or 
coarse,  inco-ordination,  and  tonic  spasm  or  contraction,  llie  hysteric  paral- 
yses, as  stated,  may  be  absolute  or  partial,  and  either  general  or  limited  to 
groups  or  to  individual  muscles,  and  may  simulate  any  variety  of  true  paralysis 
of  organic  origin.  There  is  usually  noted  an  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes 
of  the  affected  side;  muscular  wasting,  if  present,  is  very  slight  and  due  to 
disuse;  usually  it  is  absent.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  associated  con- 
tractures and  sensory  phenomena.  The  paralyzed  limb  or  limbs  show  evidences 
of  circulatory  disturbances,  as  edema  and  bluish  discoloration.  In  the  para- 
plegic cases  it  is  unusual  for  trophic  disturbances  (bed-sores)  to  appear.  Paral- 
ysis of  muscles  supplied  by  motor  cranial  nerves,  especially  those  of  the  lar>'nx 
and  pharynx,  may  occur;  with  these  exceptions  it  is  usually  a  pseudoparalysis 
due  to  spasm.  Hysteric  tremors  are  not  infrequent,  and  are  usually  well 
marked  and  persistent.  They  are  generally  associated  with  contractiu^  and 
other  hysteric  stigmata.  Choreiform  movements  may  be  simulated,  but 
they  are  usually  more  quick  and  rhythmic  than  true  chorea.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  hysteria  may  coexist  with  chorea;  also,  that  apparently  true 
choreic  movements  may  arise  from  imitation,  in  which  event  it  is  justifiable 
to  term  them  hysteric. 

Hysteric  inco-ordination  (hysteric  ataxia)  has  also  been  termed  at^ih 
abasia;  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  motor  phenomena  of  hysteria.  The 
name  implies  an  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  although  muscular  power  in  tiie 
legs  and  trunk  is  retained,  and  they  can  be  moved  perfectly  well  when  the  pa- 
tient is  at  rest.  Hysteric  contractures  may  occur  as  distinct  phenomena  or  may 
be  associated  with  some  form  of  hysteric  paralysis.  Usually  the  contxactiires 
occur  with  startling  abruptness,  and  are  most  intense  and  persistent.  They 
may  persist  during  sleep,  but  disappear  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic. 
There  may  be  associated  sensory  phenomena.  The  toes  and  the  fingers  are 
most  frequently  the  seat  of  contracture,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck 
may  likewise  share  in  the  affection. 

Sensory  Symptoms. — ^The  anesthetic,  hysteric,  and  paresthetic  varieties 
are  noted.  The  anesthesia  may  be  general  or  it  may  involve  but  half  of 
the  body  or  scattered  areas  of  the  cutaneous  siuface.  Segmental  antstkt^a 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  a  Umb  or  a  portion  of  a  limb  is 
involved.  Not  only  is  the  skin  affected,  but  often  the  deeper  tissues  as  well, 
and  there  is  generally  some  vasomotor  involvement,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  punctures  by  a  needle  are  not  followed  by  bleeding.  There  is  often 
associated  an  anesthesia  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses  (hysteric  amoumgit 
or  blindness,  hysteric  deafness,  and  hysteric  anosmia).  The  anesthesia  is  scvene, 
as  a  rule,  immediately  after  a  hysteric  convulsion,  but  it  may  be  entirely 
absent  throughout  a  given  case  of  hysteria.  There  is  often  contraction  of  iIkp 
field  of  vision  or  inversion  of  the  color  fields,  the  red  being  more  extensive  than 
the  blue.     This  may  also  be  due  to  brain  tumor. 

Hysteric  hyperesthesia  is  also  a  frequent  clinical  manifestation,  and  h 
generally  confined  to  limited  areas,  as  the  ovarian,  mammary,  or  spinal  regions. 
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or  to  one  of  the  larger  joints  (hysteric  joint),  simulating  organic  disease  of  the 
part.  Pressure  upon  these  areas  may  precipitate  paroxysmal  attacks,  and  they 
have  been  termed  hysterogenic  zones.  These  conditions  can  be  recognized 
by  etherizing  the  patient,  when  perfect  mobility  of  the  affected  joint  is  noted. 
WTien  one  of  the  mammae  is  involved,  the  organ  becomes  exceedingly  painful 
to  the  touch  and  slightly  edematous  (hysteric  breast).  Hysteric  paresthesice 
include  the  common  varieties  of  formication,  dead  fingers,  and  the  like. 

Psychic  Sjrmptoms. — These  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable of  the  manifestations  of  the  disease.  Lethargy  or  a  tendency  to  sleep 
may  exist,  the  periods  of  which  may  follow  or  alternate  with  the  crises.  The 
sleep  in  this  condition  is  peculiar  because  complete  muscular  relaxation  does  not 
exist,  as  is  the  case  in  prdinary  sleep.  There  may  also  be  mental  depression 
and  unrest,  melancholia,  and  a  notable  lack  of  volitional  power  whereby  the 
patient  becomes  especially  open  to  the  suggestions  of  the  hypnotist.  Double 
consciousness  or  somnambulism  is  a  peculiar  state,  often  following  a  grand 
crisis,  but  occasionally  arising  independently.  The  morbid  period  may  last 
for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  or  may  extend  for  days  or  months.  During  its 
continuance  the  patient  may  be  excited  and  more  or  less  abnormal,  or  an  ap- 
parently normal  person  of  altered  character.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  loss  of  memory  for  the  normal  state,  and  the  recollection  of  what  transpired 
during  the  preceding  attacks,  and  loss  of  memory  for  all  that  happened  during 
the  attack^  in  the  normal  state,  so  that  the  subject  may  actually  live  two  lives. 
Analogous  to  these  are  the  states  of  ambulatory  automatism,  in  which,  as  a 
result  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  the  subjects  may  wander  considerable  dis- 
tances from  home,  appearing  more  or  less  normal  during  the  journey,  but 
preserving  an  imperfect  recollection  of  what  has  taken  place.  Somewhat 
similar  attacks  occur  as  substitutes  for  the  epileptic  attack. 

(6)  The  DigestiTe  System. — Among  the  usual  clinical  manifestations  of 
this  group  may  be  mentioned  anorexia  (which  may  be  complete),  a  strange  and 
persistent  perversion  of  taste,  occasional  uncontrollable  vomiting  without 
nausea  (hysteric  vomiting,  anorexia  nervosa),  marked  dyspepsia,  and  at  times 
extreme  emaciation  with  dryness  and  a  parchment-like  feel  of  the  skin.  Ex- 
cessive flatulence  and  the  peristaltic  unrest  of  Kiissmaul  may  be  marked  symp- 
toms, as  may  also  either  diarrhea  or  constipation.  Hysteric  heniatemesis 
is  the  result  of  swallowing  blood;  this  is  usually  drawn  from  the  gums  or  tonsils, 
or  it  may  be  taken  secretly  by  the  patient  from  other  external  sources. 

(c)  The  Respiratory  System. — Difficulty  of  respiration  (hysteric  dyspnea) 
is  not  uncommon,  and  is  characterized  by  an  extreme  rapidity  and  shallowness 
of  the  respiratory  movements.  These  are  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  heart- 
beats and  are  unassociated  with  cyanosis.  In  other  cases  the  disturbance 
assumes  the  form  of  uncontrollable  yawning,  sneezing,  or  hiccuping,  due 
probably  to  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  diaphragm.  Hysteric  cough  is  a  troublesome  and  very  often  a 
stubborn  sjTnptom,  occurring  especially  in  youi\g  females.  It  is  dry  and  bark- 
ing, and,  as  a  rule,  unaccompanied  by  expectoration.  At  times  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  hysteric  hemoptysis,  in  which  there  Ls  an  escape  of  light  red  fluid 
from  the  pharyngeal  mucosa.  Hysteric  aphonia  is  also  frequently  noted;  in 
this  condition  the  patient  speaks  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper.  In  such  cases 
restoration  of  the  voice  is  of  as  sudden  occurrence  as  is  its  loss.  In  one  of  my 
own  cases  aphonia  manifested  almost  true  intermittence  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  while  during  the  last  two  years  or  over  it  has  stubbornly  persisted  even 
without  remission  (p.  1045). 

(d)  The  Vascular  System. —  Hysteric  tachycardia  is  often  noted,  and  much 
less  frequently  hysteric  bradycardia  appears.    A  variety  of  pseudo-angina  is  not 
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of  rare  occurrence  (eidr  Angina  Pectoris,  p-  666).  Vcrj-  frequently  the  patint 
exhibits  a  localized  fluahinK  of  the  skin  {hygleTtc  iryihirma),  and  c-tpcdmlly  td  tW 
face  and  neck,  or,  as  has  already  been  noted,  there  may  be  an  nppnnmt  bloat- 
leasness  of  a  part.  Profuse  general  or  localizt'il  sweating  is  not  uncuimnuo. 
and  may  at  times  be  bloody. 

Hysteric  Jctct  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  rare  manifestation,  the  1>odi]j 
temperature  usually  lieing  normal  in  hysteria.  The  elevation  *if  trmpetaiuit 
may  be  moderate  or  there  may  be  an  extreme  Iiyperpyrexw  {1 10°  to  IJO" 
F.-^3.3MS.S°  C),  without  grave  results.  If  this  be  associated  with  localiw^ 
neuralgia,  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  diagnose  between  tlkf  ttruntlic  i^rut 
tion  and  organic  di.sease  of  the  apparently  affected  part. 

(f)  The  Urinary  STStem. — An  exces,sivc  flow  of  urine  ihyalfrir  poiyttriAt)  tiol 
very  common  occurrence,  while  the  opposite  condition  {anuria)  is  miH'h  nmr. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysteria  depends  entirely  upon  tlic  discovcrj-  uit 
recognition  of  the  hysteric  stigmata;  for  one  or  more  of  them  i»  lUways  prv?«nL 
Of  these,  the  moat  frequent  are  areas  of  anesthesio,  concentric  naiTowin;  rt 
the  visual  field  and  inversion  of  the  color  fields,  and  hysteric  aphonia,  alilibuciv 
any  of  the  others  that  have  been  described  may  occur.  If,  in  afidition,  hyslrric 
crises  are  present  or  have  been  oliserved,  the  diagnosis  becomoa  cf-rtaiu.  A 
valuable  feature  is  the  inability  to  explain  the  symptoms  by  rvivrvncf  In  thr 
anatomy  of  tile  nervous  system.  It  must  not  W  forgotten  thai  hysteria  and 
organic  disease  may  coexist. 

Differential  Diagnosia. — Verj'  important  is  it  to  distinguish  hctwwn 
hysteric  and  true  paralyses,  and  between  hysteric  and  or^^nic  nlHimuinai 
tumors.  In  the  following  tables  the  most  striking  points  of  UiiTrrrnct-  bctwrro 
these  conditions  have  been  set  down : 


Hysteric  Pai.sies 
Occur  without  a  previous  history  of  or- 
ganic diseaae,  but  with  a  neurotic  his- 

\«Ty.    Traumatism  may  be  the  cause. 
Are  acpotiipiiiiie'l  by  other  hyst<^rie  stig- 


R«actioiis  of  degeneratioi 


The  power  of  motion  returns  before  sen- 

aation. 
In  hysteric  hemiplegia  the  facial  muscles 

are  not  involvM. 


HyM. 


Orqanic  Palsibs 


If  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  peripheral  nHBtm. 
atrophy  ia  preaent.  In  central  muiiB 
leeioQB  it  is  usually  not  marked. 

Reactions  of  defeneration  are  mcie  or  ka 
marked  in  peripheral  palsies.  In  oentnL 
the  electric  reactions  are  ncwmal. 

Sensation  if  absent  first  reappean. 


Aneethesia  generally  causes  relaxation  of  Organic   paralytic    contractions   ue 

hysteric  contractions,  Reeled  by  anesthesia. 

The  sphincters  arc  never  involved.  Often  are  in  parapl^ias. 

Babiiiski  reflex  not  present.  In  central  palsies  (pyramidal  tract)  il 


HtSTERIC  AsnOUINAL  TUUORB   (PSEUDO- 
,18) 


Oboanic  AfiDOMiNAi.  TmoiB 


Almost  invariably  occur  in  neurotic  women  Occur  irrespective  of  asx.. 

near  the  menopause. 

The  percusaion-note  is  invariably  tympan-  The  percuaaion-note  ovet  the  a 

itic.  dull,  or  a  dull  tympany. 

AnrsthcRia  causes  a  disappearance  of  the  Anesthesia  haa  no  effect  upon  the  tnnv. 

tumor. 

Is  variable  as  to  size  and  tonicity.  Slowlv  but  steadily  {wognasee  in  aat. 

1b  accompanied  by  tympany  and  flatu-  The  bowels  are  not  alwaya  distiiiihil  bf 

lence.  gas. 
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Hysteric  hemianesthesia  differs  from  that  due  to  organic  disease  in  that 
the  special  senses  and  mucous  membranes  are  affected.  The  line  of  demarcation 
is  sharp  and  in  the  middle  line.  Tickling  the  anesthetic  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  will  cause  tears  to  flow,  which  will  not  happen  if  of  organic  origin,  and 
lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia  is  never  present.  If  either  the  segmented 
form  or  scattered  areas  of  sensory  paralysis  are  present,  they  often  have  no 
connection  with  any  known  area  of  nerve  distribution.  They  all  may  be 
transient,  reappearing  and  disapparing,  and  changing  their  location. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  hysteria  and  true  neurasthenia,  psychas- 
thenia,  and  epilepsy  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  these  affections. 

Prognosis. — As  regards  death,  the  prognosis  in  hysteria  is  good;  true 
hysteric  patients  never  die  of  the  disease,  nor  does  the  hysteric  spasm  ever 
result  fatally.  As  to  an  ultimate  cure,  however,  the  prognosis  is  very  doubtful. 
If  the  disease  occur  early  in  life  and  if  there  is  a  marked  congenital  neurotic 
tendency  manifested  in  the  patient,  there  is  almost  no  hope  of  affecting  a  per- 
manent cure.  In  the  acquired  cases,  under  proper  moral  and  hygienic  control 
great  benefit  may  be  effected  or  even  an  absolute  cure  recorded. 

Treatment. — Of  the  Temperament. — Accurately  speaking,  the  treatment 
of  hysteria  should  be  begun  before  birth.  Neurotic  women  bearing  children 
should  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  rest-cure  and  mental  and  moral  suasion, 
and  the  condition  of  their  nervous  systems  should  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  the  attending  physician.  Neurotic  children  require  the  greatest  care  during 
the  developmental  period.  A  strong  physique  must  be  secured  by  proper 
attention  to  out-of-door  exercise,  and,  for  the  time  being,  even  at  the  expense 
of  mental  culture.  Such  children  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  "cramming" 
process  so  common  in  our  modem  courses  of  education,  but  should  be  trained, 
if  possible,  at  home,  where  the  element  of  competition  may  be  eliminated. 
Systematic  hours  of  study  and  of  recreation  (with  absolute  rest  from  study  dur- 
ing the  summer  months),  and  opportunities  of  travel  and  change  of  air  and 
scene,  will  work  wonders  in  these  hyperesthetic  little  individuals.  Especially 
at  the  time  of  puberty  is  the  greatest  of  care  required  in  order  to  avoid  an  ad- 
ditional strain  upon  the  already  seriously  taxed  nervous  system.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  a  strict  watch  must  be  kept  over  the  moral  nature  of  the  child. 
The  satisfaction  of  every  whim  and  the  lack  of  moral  suasion  are  the  surest 
ways  to  develop  the  hysteric  temperament.  When  possible  the  child  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  enervating  influences  of  city  life.  The  diet  should  be 
plain,  but  nutritious,  and  all  overindulgence  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
Frequent  bathing  and  friction  of  the  skin  are  very  beneficial,  as  well  as  careful 
regulation  of  the  emunctories  generally. 

The  Hysteric  ConyulsioiL — As  hysteric  patients  almost  never  injure 
themselves  during  a  paroxysm,  protective  measures  are  not  necessary.  Indeed, 
the  attack  is  usually  prolonged  by  attention  and  observation.  Extreme 
measures  to  cut  short  an  attack  are  only  justifiable  if  the  friends  and  relatives 
become  unduly  anxious.  Cold  plunge-bathing,  dashing  cold  water  into  the  face, 
or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  apomorphin,  thereby  producing  a  profound 
mental  shock,  may  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Pressure  over  the  ovary  or  upon 
one  of  the  large  vessels  (as  the  carotid)  will  sometimes  promptly  induce  a  ter- 
mination of  the  attack. 

Internal  Treatment. — In  the  latent  period  of  the  disease  it  is  probable  that 
most  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  addition  to  the 
general  laws  of  mental  and  physical  regimen  already  advanced,  she  should  be 
taught,  so  far  as  possible,  the  undignified  condition  into  which  she  is  sinking, 
and  advised  and  encouraged  to  exert  powerful  efforts  to  control  her  nervous 
organism.    All  harsh  methods  are  to  be  deprecated,  nor  should  she,  after  the 
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first  admonition,  be  reminded  too  constantly  of  her  condition.  Full  docn  d 
the  nerve  sedatives  and  antispasmodics  (valerian,  asafetida,  sunibul,  naik, 
and  camphor),  together  with  the  general  tonies  (iron,  arsenic,  xtrj-rhnii), 
are  useful.  Change  of  environment,  and  partieularly  of  associates,  is  ofin 
of  the  greatest  value.  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  rest-cure  of  \V«ir  Mitcfarll 
espeeialiy  beneficial  at  this  time;  it  is  fully  described  under  NeurastbniB 
(mrff  p.  1164). 

Suggestion  and  persuasion  are  valuable  means  of  causing  thr  mnovol  ol 
symptoms. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  organic  manifestations,  which,  it  oiuflt  be  re- 
membered, are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  general  nervous  condition,  the 
physician  b  called  upon  to  exercise  the  greatest  amount  of  tact.  AsfataAa 
possible  the  mind  of  the  patient  must  be  directed  away  from  the  »ff«1«l  part. 
The  irritable  bladder  must  be  treated  by  internal  remedies,  as  atropin,  boric 
or  benzoic  acid,  salol,  or  the  compound  infusion  of  buchu,  and  not  by  local 
irrigation  antl  catheterization. 

Hyuirric  rotniting  may  not  require  any  special  medication.  Occasional, 
however,  it  may  be  relieved  by  rectal  alimentation  or  gastric  lavagr.  i'oam 
hydrochiorate  in  the  form  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  (3  to  5  drops  iDienuUI,v}. 
and  the  application  of  mild  counterirritation  or  of  a  nmall  fly-btislt-r  oier  thr 
epigastrium  will  be  useful.  Cannabis  indica,  uwtanilid,  phenacrtin.  and  mnii- 
pyrin,  in  small  doses  and  oiJy  when  abaolutely  needful,  will  relieve  kgttrrit 
neuralgias,  especially-  the  eeplialalgia.  For  the  pseudo-angina  pectnrit,  dixitalii, 
strophantbus,  catfein,  aroyi  nitrite,  or  nitroglycerin,  or  a  combination  of  tbot 
drugs  in  suitable  doses,  may  be  exiiibited. 

For  the  peleic  kyperesthe^a  of  hysteric  females  local  applications  (tinrtiv« 
of  iodin,  croton  oil,  or  a  small  fly-blister)  over  the  ovarian  region  may  jwine 
very  beneficial. 

Hy9feric  -paisics,  either  general  or  local,  and  hysteric  disturboukcea  Af  ilw 
special  senses,  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  ,\,«  far  us  i.t  pmublr 
the  patient's  attention  must  be  ilireciivi  frniii  ilu'  iilTccietl  part  or  parts,  ami  an 
occasional  local  blistering,  the  use  of  galvanism  and  massage,  with  daily  Ihe- 
tion,  will  be  of  service,  especially  when  they  are  supplemented  by  an  ^pro- 
priate  course  of  internal  medication. 

Electricity  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct.  The  static  current  is  most  effective^ 
and  it  may  be  applied  in  various  forms.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  these  ti 
the  spark,  which  should  be  drawn  from  the  anesthetic  area  or  the  paraJj-atd 
limb,  thus  producing  a  profound  mental  efTect. 

Anaiytic  or  Cathartic  Method. — Based  upon  the  theories  of  Breur  and 
Freud  (p.  1152),  this  method  has  been  evolved.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  getting 
the  patient  "to  tell  the  story  of  his  life."  In  other  words,  while  in  a  relaxed 
condition  {reclining  on  a  couch)  he  is  encouraged  to  make  a  confession  rf  all 
the  disagreeable  happenings  of  his  life.  This  may  require  some  time  and  a 
number  of  seances.  Clues  to  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  descriptitm  of 
the  patient's  dreams.  Gaps  may  have  to  be  filled  in  by  the  physician  by  some 
method  of  psycho-analysis.  After  the  so-called  mental  catharsis  has  oocuiied, 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  being  so  determined,  the  patient  usually  recovefS.' 
>  Ptychanalysis,  Brill,  W.  B.  SaundeiB  Co. 
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NEURASTHENIA 

Definition. — Functional  exhaustion  and  irritability  of  the  nerve-centers. 
Neurasthenia  is  the  expression  of  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  (irritability) 
in  response  to  stimuli,  and  of  weakness  of  the  nerve-centers  presiding  over  the 
organic  functions.  Several  varieties — cerebral,  spinal,  cardiac,  and  gastric — 
have  been  distinguished,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  predominating  features 
may  be  manifested  by  single  organs  or  systems  of  the  body.  That  the  disease 
is  essentially  generalized  in  all  instances,  however,  I  do  not  doubt. 

Patliology. — ^A  variable  degree  of  weakness  of  the  sympathetic  centers, 
permitting  congestions  on  trivial  provocation,  is  obvious,  but  there  are  no 
discoverable  lesions  (coarse)  in  the  nerve-centers  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
affection.  C.  Y.  Hodge*  has  invited  attention  to  certain  changes  in  nerve- 
cells  during  the  active  exercise  of  their  function,  and  something  of  pathologic 
importance  has  been  added  to  our  previous  knowledge  by  his  observations. 
There  are  many  causes  and  associated  affections  that  present  a  variety  of  morbid 
lesions,  but  they  are  purely  incidental.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  neu- 
rasthenia is  often  found  in  association  with  other  functional  nervous  disorders — 
a  fact  that  has  not  only  caused  mental  confusion  among  certain  authors,  but 
has  also  led  to  the  belief  among  others  that  as  a  distinct  affection  it  does  not 
exist.  Gl^nard  in  1888  called  attention  to  the  frequent  association  of  pro- 
found neurasthenic  symptoms  with  splanchnoptosis. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  divisible  into:  (1)  predisposing;  and  (2)  exciting. 
Among  the  former  (a)  heredity  heads  the  list.  A  clear  history  of  nervousness 
or  morbid  irritability  in  one  or  both  parents  (oftener  the  father)  is  at  times 
obtainable.  Ancestors  that  were  sufferers  from  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  and  chronic  alcoholism,  all  diseases  that  exhaust  vitality,  may  have 
transmitted  to  their  offspring  a  strong  neurasthenic  disposition.  The  latter 
have  inherited  a  small  stock  of  nervous  energy  with  which  to  begin  life's  un- 
ceasing struggle. 

Other  predisposing  factors  are — (6)  improper  training,  mental  and  physical, 
(c)  the  character  of  the  mental  pursuits,  those  entailing  strains  being  especially 
deleterious.  (</)  Age  and  sex  are  not  without  appreciable  effect,  most  cases 
occurring  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  years,  when  the  work  and  worry  of 
life  are  maximal;  they  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  (e) 
disturbances  of  metabolism  accompanied  by  an  abnormally  low  output  of 
endogenous  uric  acid  (Peck  and  Thompson). 

belting  Causes. —  Traumatism  has  an  active  potency,  though  it  is  probably 
not  the  most  frequent  cause.  Overwork,  at  least  in  America,  is  responsible  for 
a  greater  number  of  cases  than  any  other  single  factor,  and  in  estimating  its 
effects  the  relativity  of  individual  nerve  capital  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Associated  causes  are  to  be  observed  in  unpleasurable  emotional  excitement, 
mental  worriment,  particularly  if  dependent  upon  love  affairs  and  sexual 
excesses.  Abitse  of  the  sextud  organs,  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  coitus 
interruptus,  and  the  like  are  powerful  in  producing  neurasthenia.  Finally,  as 
stated  under  Pathology,  the  condition  may  be  induced  by  other  functional  and 
organic  affections  (symptomatic  neurasthenia).     (Alsp  see  Vagotony,  p.  1046). 

Symptoms. — ^The  subjective  symptoms  are  protean  and  varied,  and  are 
usually  described  with  great  detail,  for  the  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly 
voluble.  Among  the  more  prominent  features  entering  into  the  symptom- 
complex  of  neurasthenia  are  great  irritability,  physical  fatigue  without  adequate 
reason,  even  to  a  feeling  of  utter  exhaustion  on  rising  in  the  morning,  disturbed 
sleep,  headache,  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  constriction,  impairment  of  memory, 

^Jour.  of  MorphoL,  vol.  v.,  No.  11,  p.  96. 
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anorexia,  and  constipation;  the  patient  is  very  irritable,  dispirited,  is  fearfuL 
and  frequently  sinks  into  a  state  of  absolute  dejection.  Female  sufferers— 
and  less  frequently  males  also — may  manifest  strong  emotions,  and  in  such 
cases  the  condition  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  milder  forms 
of  hysteria.  The  external  appearances  may  be  indicative  of  sound,  vigorous 
health ;  oftener,  however,  the  physiognomy  is  worn  and  anxious. 

The  motor  phenomena  include,  besides  readily  oncoming  exhaustion  of  xht 
muscular  strength  under  exercise,  a  variable  condition  of  the  tendon  reactioiu 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  increased.  Muscular  tremors  (fine)  ait 
sometimes  present  when  neurasthenia  is  the  result  of  trauma  or  fright  (Dercumi. 
and  spasmodic  contractions  of  small  isolated  groups  of  muscular  fibers  of  the 
face,  trunk,  or  extremities  are  observed. 

The  sensory  disturbances  are  varied  and  sometimes  striking.  The  patient 
makes  constant  complaint  of  feeling  "tired"  or  "never  rested,*'  and  inderd 
sometimes  betakes  himself  to  bed  for  this  reason.  As  a  rule  he  feels  more  tired 
in  the  mornings  after  rising  than  upon  retiring  at  night.  A  feeling  of  "ligjit- 
ness,"  giddiness,  and  even  true  vertigo,  may  occur  and  recur,  and  rarely  the 
latter  symptom  is  wellnigh  continuous.  The  headache  (previously  mentioned) 
is  often  wholly  dependent  upon  mental  work,  since  it  disappears  with  the  cvsss- 
tion  of  the  latter.  Another  form  of  pain  is  a  dull  aching  that  may  be  geneni- 
ized,  though  more  commonly  it  is  confined  to  the  small  of  the  back  and  limhs. 
Spinal  tenderness,  when  sought  for,  may  often  be  elicited  over  certain  circum- 
scribed areas  or  mere  points,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  deep-seated  ache  v 
an  exacerbating  pain  ("spinal  irritation").  Cutaneous  hyperesthesia  is  com- 
mon, but  anesthesia  is  not  found  in  uncomplicated  neurasthnia.  Numbness, 
either  spontaneous  or  as  the  result  of  slight  pressure,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  for 
a  variable  period  upon  or  near  the  nerve-trunks,  and  linked  with  it  there  may  he 
a  generalized  or  localized  feeling  of  coolness  of  the  body  surface,  or  of  prickinc 
sensations  (formications)  and  circumscribed  subjective  sensations  of  heat  and 
burning. 

The  psychic  symptoms  grow  out  of  the  same  fundamental  conditions  a>  -:■ 
the  physical  symptoms — i.  c,  fatigue  of  the  nerve-centers.  .-Vs  would  U-  ex- 
pected, then,  the  capacity  for  sustained  mental  work  is  generally  lessened,  an : 
the  power  to  concentrate  or  rivet  the  attention  upon  any  subject  a-  wW 
The  patient  is  self-centered,  sensitive  to  a  degree,  easily  angered,  and  is  mor^iM! 
suspicious.  His  emotional  nature  is  unstable,  and  the  mental  depression  ■♦- 
fore  mentioned)  deepens  until  it  approaches  true  hypochondria. 

Insojtifiia  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  of  all  the  symptni.i- 
of  neurasthenia.     It  occurs  in  various  forms.     Usually  the  patient  pn*-  : 
sleep  readily,  hut  awakens  in  a  few  hours  and  remains  awake  either  for  tht-  iv-' 
of  the  night  or  until  morning  is  approaching;  sometimes  there  is  <lif!icult>  ii 
falling  asleep;  sometimes  n\st  is  frequently  disturbed.     Agrypnia,   total  i:- 
ahility  to  sleep,  occurs  only  in  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  disease.     I>i>:urf- 
ances  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  not  wanting.     The  eye  pre>ent<  t.^- 
niost  important  fatigue  symptoms.      J'isiori  may  \>e  imperfect   (hhirretl'  an.' 
continuous  close  use  of  the  eyes  may  he  impossible.     There  is  a  lack  of  \M>v^t: 
of   accommodation   and    retinal    hyperesthesia   may   supervene.     The   pwpiU 
may  he  unnaturally  large.     All  forms  of  titniifus  constantly  aris<»  in  n«'Kr.i- 
thenia,  and  may  lend  so  vivid  a  coloring  to  the  clinical  picture*  that  x\u  rru" 
nature  of  the  attack  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.     I  have  rec*t»ntly  xH'n  a  in^*  •  ■ 
the  sort  occurring  in  a  clergyman  in  whom  aural  disease  had  previou^lv  \f^: 
(iiagn()sticat<'(i.     This  symptom,   like  all   others  due   to   neurasthenia.   n..i; 
however,  he  associated  with  genuine  organic  diseases  of  the  ear  {otouturn.^tkt  •   . 
I)isturl)anc<»s  of  taste  sometimes  appear,  but  they  are  of  minor  importa." 
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Vasomotor  disorders,  such  as  hot  flushes  and  profuse  sweats,  commonly  arise 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  tone  of  the  arteries;  these  form  quite  dis- 
tressing fatigue  symptoms.  Visible  throbbing  of  the  superficial  vessels  and  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  rarely  also  of  the  veins  and  the  capillary  pulse,  occur. 
The  urinary  phenomena  may  excite,  particular  attention  owing  to  their  promi- 
nence, and  this  remark  applies  especially  to  the  frequent  combination  of  neuras- 
thenia and  lithemia  {lithemic  neurasthenia).  Oxaluria  and  transient  glycosuria 
and  albuminuria  may  also  be  present.  The  daily  amount  of  urine  is  often 
small,  and  less  frequently  it  is  large.  The  sexual  apparatus  is  weak  and 
irritable,  as  shown  by  seminal  emissions  and  incomplete  erections,  and  by 
premature  ejaculation.  The  fear  of  becoming  impotent  often  renders  the 
mental  attitude  of  those  really  potent  such  as  to  excite  the  keenest  compassion. 
The  orgasm  in  the  female  and  the  emission  in  the  male  are  followed  by  a 
sense  of  prostration  and  mental  depression. 

The  somatic  disturbances  referable  to  the  heart  (palpitation,  precordial 
pain)  have  been  considered  under  Neuroses  of  the  Heart,  and  the  various 
gastro-intestinal  features  in  the  discussion  of  Neuroses  of  the  Stomach.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  several  clinical  varieties  based  upon  the  pre- 
dominance of  special  and  localized  groups  of  symptoms — e.  g,,  when  the  reigning 
features  are  spinal  the  variety  is  termed  spinal  neurasthenia;  when  these  are 
presented  by  the  sexual  apparatus,  seonud  neurasthenia^  and  so  on.  A  further 
subdivision  has  recently  been  made  in  which  the  predominant  symptoms  are 
various  morbid  fears,  imperative  ideas,  impulsive  acts,  and  the  so-called  doubt- 
ing mania.  This  has  been  termed  psychasthenia  (p.  1 167).  The  most  obstinate 
type  of  neurasthenia  is  that  associated  with  congenital  defects  of  structure, 
particularly  splanchnoptosis,  the  so-called  Gl^nard's  disease.  It  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  ordinary  forms,  but  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
predominate. 

Diagnosis. — ^That  cases  of  neurasthenia  are  misdiagnosed  as  other  condi- 
tions, and  the  reverse,  I  feel  convinced.  An  important  matter  at  the  outset 
is  to  avoid  confounding  the  neurasthenic  symptoms  (secondary)  of  various 
local  and  general  organic  diseases  with  the  primary  form  by  a  careful  exclusion 
of  the  latter.     From  hysteria  the  diagnosis  is  as  follows : 


Hysteria 
By  nature  a  psychoneurosis. 

Occurs  in  individuals  presenting  a  marked 
hereditary  taint. 

The  onset  is  frequently  abrupt. 

The  clinical  features  are  dependent  upon 
an  excess  of  nervous  energy. 

Presents  the  characteristic  stigmata,  as 
paralysis  and  anesthesia  in  most  cases. 

Is  sometimes  accompanied  by  violent  con- 
vulsive seizures. 

Neural^c  attacks  infrequent  and  absent. 

Insomnia  is  not  marked. 


A    neurosLs: 


Neurasthenia 
often   with    a   pronounced 


psychical  element. 

Occurs  as  the  result  of  nerve  tire,  over- 
work, and  the  like  in  individuals  not 
necessarily  presenting  hereditary  taint. 

The  onset  is  always  gradual. 

Is  characterized  by  a  notable  lack  or  in- 
sufficiency of  nerve  force. 

These  are  absent. 

Convulsive  seizures  never  occur. 

Neuralgic  attacks  are  very  common. 
Insomnia  is  very  common. 


Hysteria,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  may  be  a  complication  of  neurasthenia, 
and  this  association  must  be  distinguished  from  simple  hysteria.  Neuras- 
thenia must  also  be  distinguished  from  psychasthenia  (p.  1167).  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  neurasthenic  symptoms  may  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  various  grave  physical  and  mental  disorders.  Tuberculosis,  diseases 
of  the  blood,  dilated  stomach,  gastric  cancer,  gastroptosis,  movable  kidney, 
focal  infections,  chronic  uterine  and  ovarian  disease,  paresis,  dementia  praecox. 
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hj"pochondria,  pellagra'   (p.  433),  and  melancrholiB  should  all  be  c 
be/ore  the  diagnosis  of  pure  neurasthenia  is  made. 

Prognosis. — Neurasthenia  is  a  curable  disease  if  appropriMtr  tmktnnit 
be  commenced  before  secondary  structural  changes  set  in  and  ren<teT  the  ■•  ' 
of  the  most  approved  measures  of  no  avail-  In  long-standing  ca-ies  lirlelttiow  ' 
habits  (morphinism,  chloralJsm,  alcoholism)  arc  sometimes  dctelnpvd  ud  1 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  cure.  Hysteria  (the  complication)  tenihi  tadcby.  , 
but  does  not  preclude,  recovery. 

Treatment.— ^The  first  step  should  be,  after  locating  the  major  cause  <r 
causes,  to  remove  them,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to  minimiztr  tl»«-ir  hanrfd 
influence  so  far  as  may  be.    For  example,  if  the  conditions  hax-c  been  iDdoml 
by  overwork    of  the  brain,  rest  for  the  organ  must  be  procured;  if  wxual  m-   i 
cesses  have  been  the  oh\-ious  responsible  factor,  rest  for  the  »t-)cuitl  appcrana 
is  imperatively  demanded.     In  the  next  place,  the  mental  and  moral  en^inn- 
nient  must  be  conducive  to  contentment  and  to  wholesome  forms  of  rxrRw 
of  the  mind.     In  this  way  the  exhausted  stock  of  nervous  energ>-  c»n  often  be  | 
increased  by  the  natural  recuperative  forces  alone.     Indeed,  succe.-i.iful  rvnionl    j 
of  the  essential  etiologic  influences  is  in  the  milder  forms  foUowrd  by  ppMnpt  I 
recovery.     In  not  a  tew  instances  the  ajinptoms  disappear  as  tlie  result  of  a    ' 
prolon^K]  sojourn  in  a  suitable  climate  or  by  travel  for  a  cortai<l«Tat>lr  prriud    ; 
with  its  ever-accompanying  change  of  scene,  though  it  is  well  in  doing  *n  to 
avoid  the  din  and  excitement  of  large  cities.     The  compulson,-  rest  and  tnotplMc 
bolation,  combined  with  the  purity  of  atmosphere,  afforded  by  ■  sc«-VD}-a|gc    , 
sometimes  work  admirable  results.     Being  occupied  by  easy  and  agivtvUr   I 
employment  under  super\'ision,  as  embroidery,  basket-making,  etc,  has  hwa    ^ 
successful.     Unfortunately,  many  subjects  suffering  with  neura^ttbenlt,  and    i 
particularly  males,  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  arrest  liie  ]ir*s  iif  nervno* 
(unction  by  ceasing  their  excessive  activities.     In  the  majority  of  im 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  certain  Other  measures — hygienic  and  i 
— are  to  be  advised. 

To  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  belongs  the  credit  of  having  systeinaiiji-d  thr  "test- 
cure"  in  the  niaiiagenicnt  of  ihts  di;>eaiSe.  Thi^  mode  of  treauneiit  involvtf 
(1)  physical  and  psychic  rest.  The  former  is  obtained  by  strict  confineniatt 
to  bed,  the  latter  by  isolation  from  all  business,  professional,  bousebold,  ud 
family  affairs;  in  severe  cases,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  family.  (2) 
Hypemutrition.  This  requires  the  administration  of  a  quantity  of  food  ia 
excess  of  the  amount  required  merely  to  maintain  life  and  repair  waste,  and  b 
usually  secured  by  feeding  at  frequent  intervals  and  using  nutritious  food.  (3) 
The  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  processes.  This  is  accomplished  bf 
massage,  passive  movements,  and  electricity.  (4)  llie  enoouragement  and 
education  of  the  patient.  This  depends  largely  upon  the  tact  and  autbcvitf 
of  the  physician  and  nurse,  although  graduated  and  increasing  voluntary  inu»- 
cular  and  mental  exercises  are  of  some  value.  In  long-standing  cases  tat 
should  be  made  absolute  if  possible,  while  in  the  milder  forms  merely  lengthen- 
ing the  hours  for  sleep  or  rest  in  bed  often  suflSces.  T^e  amount  of  rest  miBt 
be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  necessity  of  each  case. 

The  patient  is  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  propei4y  selected  nuise,  who  wil 
afford  agreeable  entertainment  by  suitable  conversation  and  reading  und<T 
the  direction  of  the  physician.  In  desperate  cases  the  patient  should  not  be 
allowed  to  feed  himself,  must  not  rise  to  void  the  urine  or  feces,  d(v  even  tmn 
in  bed  without  the  help  of  the  nurse. 

Upon  the  careful  regulation  of  the  ditt  depends,  to  a  lai^  extent,  the 
success  of  the  treatment.    This  must  be  modified  to  suit  each  individual  pa- 
1  Tucker,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sd.,  Mareh,  1912,  p.  332. 
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tient,  and,  when  it  is  possible,  it  is  desirable  first  to  make  a  careful  quantitative 
and  quaitative  examination  of  the  stomach  contents. 

The  two  commonest  derangements  are  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
retention  of  stomach  contents  and  anacidity. 

In  the  former  condition  the  diet  must  consist  of  the  lighter  meats,  the  more 
readily  digested  vegetables,  particularly  the  legumes,  the  cereals,  light  desserts, 
toasted  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  a  liberal  amount  of  fat  and  milk,  and  eggs  in 
moderation.  I  have  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  commence  with  a  very  re- 
stricted diet  of,  say  milk,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  can  begin  on  three  full  meab 
a  day,  with  a  luncheon  consisting  of  milk  and  toast  or  crackers,  malted  milk, 
chocolate,  or  cocoa,  etc.,  in  the  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon,  before  going  to 
bed,  and,  in  severe  cases,  also  once  during  the  night.  These  cases  are  also 
benefited  by  the  administration  of  moderate  quantities  of  soda  after  each  meal. 

In  the  achylic  form  the  total  quantity  in  each  meal  should  be  somewhat 
less,  but  from  six  to  eight  meals  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  diet  should  consist  of  meats,  eggs,  the  legumes,  the  acid  vegetables, 
the  cereak,  bread,  fruit,  light  desserts,  a  moderate  amount  of  coffee,  and  a 
liberal  amount  of  milk.  Hydrochloric  acid  should  be  given  before  each  meal. 
In  either  case  the  caloric  value  of  the  diet  should  exceed  3000  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  cases  in  which  the  gastric  analysis  is  not  possible,  it  b  of  advantage  to 
commence  with  small  quantities  of  food,  and  to  increase  them  rapidly  until 
a  very  liberal  diet  is  being  taken.  As  a  general  rule  the  red  meats  should 
not  be  given  too  frequently,  the  coarser  vegetables  should  be  excluded  entirely, 
and  sweet  food  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Most  cases  do  well  on  cream  taken 
in  quantities  of  4  to  8  ounces  at  a  time,  sipped  slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
crackers  or  toast  are  eaten. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  patient  should  never  be  consulted  about 
the  diet.  The  nurse  brings  the  food  at  the  proper  time,  served  in  the  most 
attractive  manner  possible,  and  at  meal-time  always  in  courses,  so  that  only 
moderate  amounts  of  food  are  placed  before  the  patient  at  one  time.  The 
patient  should  lie  perfectly  flat  for  at  least  an  hour  after  eating. 

Passive  exercise,  massage,  and  electricity  form  an  essential  part  of  the  "rest- 
cure."  Massage  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  second  or  third  day. 
At  first  it  should  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  consist  of  gende 
rubbing  or  light  strokes.  As  tolerance  becomes  established,  it  should  be 
practised  for  a  longer  period  (about  an  hour).  Deeper  rolling,  kneading,  and 
spiral  manipulations  are  then  allowable.  The  direction  of  the  venous  blood- 
current — toward  the  center  of  the  body  from  the  periphery — b  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  all  massage  motions  are  to  be  made  in  the  same  direction.  Thb 
measure  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  nurse,  who  should  be  a  well-trained  masseuse 
Slid  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  her  work.  Electricity,  like 
massage,  compensates  for  the  lack  of  exercise.  The  slowly  interrupted  faradic 
current  is  to  be  selected,  and  the  aim  should  always  be  to  induce  satisfactory 
contractions  with  the  least  amount  of  pain.  The  current  should  be  applied 
to  the  individual  muscles,  one  of  the  extremities  being  selected,  and  the  poles 
applied  over  the  motor  points,  passing  from  muscle  to  muscle  until  all  have 
been  faradized.  The  time  of  each  sitting  should  not  exceed  hidf  an  hour. 
The  entire  body  should  abo  receive  the  faradic  current  (rapidly  interrupted). 
A  large  sponge  moistened  with  salt  water  is  applied  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  another  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  strongest  current  tolerable  b  thus 
u.sed.  This  process  should  be  continued  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and, 
like  the  faradization  of  the  single  muscles,  it  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  hours.    Passive  movements  should  be  empfeyed  systematically. 
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d  exti^nt.    They  promote  circutatioa  utA  m 


slowly  increasing  in  dura 
trition  and  are  soothing. 

Ilydrofherapif  maj'  be  employed  in  the  fonn  of  the  shower,  spray,  l»tli,  ■ 
pack,  and  is  most  efficacious  when  quickly  applied  for  a  few  niomMit*  tai 
followed  by  vigorous  toweling  to  reinforce  the  action  of  the  cold.  In  insomn 
with  difficulty  in  going  to  sleep,  the  dry  cold  pack  applied  tu  the  aptoe  lutm 
hour  is  often  of  benefit.  Extreme  caution  is  necessary  at  the  hef^nning  o'  d* 
application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  since  there  are  neurasthenic  subjects  who  M 
only  fail  to  receive  benefit,  but  are  rendered  worse  in  constTqupntt  of  «  WkK 
sensitive  organization. 

Although  the  administration  of  drugs  p\ays  a  minor  i>art  in  the  nmnaimm! 
of  tlie  rest-cure,  in  certain  cases  they  are  essential,  and  must  not  hv  exclait*d 
Alkalies  or  acids  are  indicated,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stmaui 
contents.  If  there  is  excess  of  acid,  the  alkalies  may  be  tukcn  tJter  tnnk; 
if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  should  always  be  given  biiM 
meals,  and  in  ample  doses — from  10  to  20  minims  of  the  dilute  add. 

The  most  important  drugs  are  the  laxatives.  In  the  beginning  ealnMl 
and  the  salines  are  often  of  great  value  in  flushing  out  the  intestines,  but  durav 
the  course  of  the  disease  it  is  the  invariable  nde  never  to  purge.  Of  the  vrfr- 
table  laxatives  cascara  is  probably  the  most  useful,  hut  aloin  and  rhut«t< 
are  often  of  service.  Of  the  saline  laxatives  the  most  efficient  are  certain  fw* 
of  magnesia  and  phasphate  of  soda.  In  cases  where  there  is  coosidtnUi 
alkalinity  from  5  to  10  grains  of  oxid  of  magnesia  in  powder  fonn  may  athifr 
tageously  replace  the  soda  after  meals.  Or  1  or  2  drams  of  the  milk  of  iaa|iMn 
may  be  given  in  milk,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Small  doses  of  pho«pli*tr<l 
soda  in  hot  water  should  be  given  just  before  breakfast  in  the  ntoming.  buH 
carefully  regulated  so  that  only  a  laxative  effect  is  proiluced. 

If  there  is  pronounced  anemia,  moderate  doses  of  iron,  pt^rhaps  cotnloni 
with  arsenic  and  the  bichlorid  of  mercury,  are  often  of  3er\-ice,  but  mast  l« 
discontinued  if  they  interfere  with  the  appetite.  There  is  considerable  'fc- 
pute  regarding  the  value  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  its  salts.  According  to  dh< 
experience,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

The  re.st-cure  in  all  of  its  details  should  lie  continued  for  a  period  nuifi^ 
from  four  to  eight  weeks.  The  patient  should  leave  his  bed  in  the  iiMt 
gradual  manner,  and  should  sit  up  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  ftrsi,  the  time  bei^ 
gradually  lengthened;  soon  exercise  may  be  commenced  in  a  like  nianorrM' 
be  cautiously  increased.  During  this  period  of  convalescence  it  is  my  ctdub 
to  omit  the  electric  treatment,  while  the  massage  is  continued  at  intcr\-ab  rf 
two  or  three  days  for  some  weeks.  After  the  patient  has  made  some  irepnne- 
ment,  as  evidenced  by  a  large  appetite,  the  disappearance  of  (he  most  ff^ 
nounced  subjective  symptoms,  and  especially  by  a  substantial  gain  of  m^ 
{20  to  25  pounds — 11.3  kgms.).  he  should  be  advised  to  make  a  rham**' 
residence,  preferably  to  the  country,  the  mountains,  or  the  seaabore.  btof 
guided  by  the  season  and  the  wishes  of  the  patient. 

We  must  increase  the  activity  of  the  metabolic  processes  in  esses  in  mioA 
the  endogenous  uric  acid  output  is  lowered  400  gr.  or  less  daily).  Perk  and 
Thompson'  advocate  the  use  of  the  electric-light  Iwths.  Cases  which  «i*  Brt 
able  to  undergo  these  methods  (they  being  somewhat  txpensive)  must  be  treitrd 
symptomatically,  small  doses  of  the  bromids,  combined  with  arsenic,  it  i^ 
ritability  is  excessive.  Cold  douches  or  baths,  with  vigonnis  nibbing  in  tl* 
mornings;  tonics,  as  the  glycerophosphates,  iron,  etc.,  attention  to  tlie  giatn^ 
intestinal  tract,  encouragement,  regidation  of  the  employmeni,  as  murii  brsi 
air  as  possible,  electricity  in  the  form  of  high-frequency  currents,  etc. 
■  Jow.  AnKT.  Med.  Assoc.,  February  29,  190$. 
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TRAUXXATIC  NEUBOSBS 

Owing  to  the  marked  influence  of  trauma  in  causing  both  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria,  such  cases  are  often  specially  classified  under  the  above  title.  The 
symptoms  are,  however,  essentially  those  of  either  hysteria  or  neurasthenia, 
or  both  combined.  The  general  rules  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  these  condi- 
tions here  apply.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  strain  incident  to  litiga- 
tion, to  which  these  cases  are  often  subjected,  may  retard  recovery. 


PSYCHASTHENIA 

A  group  of  symptoms,  until  recently  classified  under  neurasthenia,  has  been 
given  the  above  title.  They  consist  of  obsessions,  fears,  doubts,  undue  anxiety, 
uncontrollable  movements,  deficient  will-power,  combined  with  more  or  less 
of  the  physical  symptoms  of  neurasthenia.  As  examples  of  these  mental  symp- 
toms may  be  mentioned  dread  of  impending  danger,  either  to  family  or  self, 
fear  of  open  spaces  (agoraphobia),  fear  of  closed  places  (claustrophobia),  of 
being  alone  (monophobia),  fear  oJF  crowds,  abnormal  fear  of  storms,  of  wind, 
etc. ;  fear  of  personal  defilement  (mysophobia) ;  the  doubting  mania,  in  which 
the  patient  is  never  certain  that  he  has  performed  an  action  correctly;  irresistible 
impulse  to  touch  certain  objects  (delire  du  toucher);  irresistible  tendencies  to 
repeat  continually  certain  words  (onomatomania),  to  count  a  certain  number 
of  times  before  performing  an  action  (arithmomania),  etc.  The  patient  is 
conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  these  actions  and  feelings,  but  cannot  resist  them. 
Epileptiform  convulsions  may  also  occur.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful,  but 
treatment  similar  to  that  recommended  for  hysteria  may  achieve  good  results. 


OCCUPATION-NEUROSES 

Definition. — Conditions  in  which  the  performance  of  certain  habitual 
co-ordinated  movements  is  prevented  by  the  development  of  cramp,  tremor, 
paralysis,  or  pain. 

T^e  pathology  of  this  condition  is  unknown.  It  is  probably  purely  func- 
tional, and  the  discovery  of  appreciable  lesions  is  not  to  be  expected,  though 
nodular  thickening  of  the  peripheral  nerves  has  been  described  in  a  few  cases. 

The  etiology  is  various.  Those  following  any  occupation  requiring  the 
continuous  repetition  of  fine,  co-ordinated,  muscular  movements,  as  sewing, 
type-writing,  playing  musical  instruments,  telegraphing,  and  writing,  may  be 
aiFected.  Writing  is  the  most  common  cause,  and  is  known  as  scrivener's 
palsy  or  writer's  cramp.  It  is  the  form  here  particularly  described,  although 
the  symptoms  due  to  other  causes  are  similar.  Males  are  far  more  frequently 
affected  than  females,  the  condition  usually  occurring  in  early  adult  life,  al- 
though children  are  not  exempt.  Gowers  lays  great  stress  upon  improper 
methods  of  holding  the  pen,  particularly  those  in  which  most  of  the  writing  is 
done  from  the  wrist;  that  is,  with  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  As 
scrivener's  paky  occurs  sometimes  in  those  that  write  properly,  and  as  a  similar 
condition  is  not  uncommon  in  other  occupations,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this 
is  the  most  important  cause.  A  person  with  a  neurotic  temperament  is  far 
more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  than  one  with  a  normal  nervous  system; 
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we,  therefore,  frequently  find  it  associated  with  hyateria,  neurasUMrnis.  of  peH 
baa)ifulness,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  possible  to  elicit  a  nciiropathir  bcrrdity 
in  the  family  history.  It  is  also  met  with  in  certain  oth*r  ner\-oiis  dbraia 
(epilepsy,  locomotor  ataxia — in  the  early  stage).  Often  the  iMitirnts  adniit  ihM 
at  the  lime  the  disease  developed  they  were  snfTcring  from  severe  atudeiy. 

Symptoms.^Motor, — When  the  patient  attempts  thv  partjculitr  tnovv. 
ments  involved  there  is  usually  a  cramp  of  the  flexor  mustJcsi  of  the  fonmim. 
so  that  in  writing,  for  instance,  the  pen  is  held  more  or  less  rigidly,  and  hit 
almost  impossible  to  control  ita  motions.  Less  frequently  tlit-n-  i.i  m  cnunprf 
the  extensor  muscles,  so  that  the  fingers  are  spread  and  it  is  impossible  In  hiM 
the  pen  at  all.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden  twitching,  and  ili*  pen  may  b» 
thrown  altogether  out  of  the  hand.  Tlie  spasm  is  nearly  always  tonic  in  ciax- 
acter,  but  often  it  is  associated  with  a  fine  tremor,  and  at  limes  ihei*  are  docie 
movements.  In  some  cases,  and  particularly  those  occurrinB  in  pitti<M)t.->  Jaw- 
ing hysteric  stigmata,  there  is  a  coarse,  irregular  tremor,  mom  marked  «)m 
the  patient  b  under  observation.  Paresis  is  frequently  aasociait^)  with  ike 
cramp,  so  that  the  arm  soon  becomes  tired  and  it  is  almost  iiit|K>»ihlc  to  writ*. 
This  fatigue  may  in  a  few  moments  progress  to  almost  complete  panUyus  J 
the  arm,  but,  curiously  enough,  both  fatigue  and  paralysis  <ILHtip|H-mr  •»  sw 
as  some  co-ordinated  movement  other  than  writing  is  URderlakrn. 

Sensory. — Pain  is  ver>'  common,  and  is  neuralgic  or  (ranip-tikr  In  clutrKUi, 
being  referred  either  to  the  muscles,  bones,  or  joinLs.  In  Intensity  it  »in» 
from  a  dull  ache  to  the  most  excruciating  burning,  and  may  form  tlir  only  ijw> 
tom,  the  muscles  performing  their  work  i>erffctly.  At  limes  it  is  shujtf 
localized  to  one  particular  joint,  affecting  either  the  metacarpNl  l>one^  nr  tl* 
fingers.  Quite  often  the  patient  complains  of  a  tingling  or  huming  sensaoM 
in  the  limb,  or  it  may  l>e  numb  and  the  hand  feels,  when  writing.  (tA  if  a  Iwatj 
weight  were  attached  to  it.  Often  there  is  tenderness  either  of  the  tnuadntr 
the  nerves,  which  may  be  localised  in  certain  points.  In  vrry  aeven  turn 
TotomofoT  distvrbancfs  occasionally  occur.  The  disease  ordinarily  cornmracn 
slowly.  At  first  the  subject  notices  that  the  handwriting  is  not  quite  a.4perfKt 
as  before,  a  stroke  occa.sionally  going  astray;  later  distinct  spasms  appear,  ui 
these  are  finally  associated  with  pain. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  eas,\-.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  oat  tt 
rail  every  ,di.sturl>ance  of  writing  writer's  cramp;  thus  in  paralysis  agilaM,a 
slowly  developing  hemiplegia,  in  multiple  sclerosis,  and  paresis  disturfaann 
of  writing  frequentty^in  fact,  almost  invariablj- — occur.  Mor*«\*er,  thtm 
cases  in  which  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  lJ» 
trouble  should  be  carefully  differentiated  from  those  that  are  appATMitJ; 
idiopathic. 

The  prognosis  is  rather  unfavorable,  though  complete  cure  is  sometina 
attained. 

The  treatment  consists  first  in  a  total  cessation  of  the  particular  mo*^ 
ments;  if  this  is  impossible,  various  meclianical  devices  may  be  etnptoyrd  M 
use  another  set  of  muscles  or  the  old  ones  rather  diJleremly.  such  as  a  tUA 
penholder  or  one  constructed  with  supports  for  the  fingers.  Local  tmiiinm 
of  the  arm  in  the  form  of  electricity  should  l>e  advised :  the  anode  of  a  consosl 
l^alvanic  current  of  medium  intensity  should  be  placed  over  the  setisiti^'e  puiall 
on  the  nerves  and  over  the  bodies  of  the  .muscles.  The  wire  brush  employnL 
with  ihe  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current,  to  stroke  the  painful  ner\-«  ad 
mxiscles,  affords  great  relief.  Massage,  and  particularlj-  careful  and  si'stemaiif 
exercises,  are  also  of  great  value.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  conditinn  </ 
the  patient  must  not  be  neglected.  In  those  associated  with  neurasthfoii  a 
treatment  appropriate  to  this  condition  should  be  employed. 
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ACROMEGALY 

{GiarUiam) 

Definition. — A  disease  first  recognized  and  described  by  Marie,  and 
characterized  by  a  progressive  and  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  face  and 
extremities. 

Pathology. — Those  cases  that  have  been  examined  'postmortem  have 
shown,  as  the  most  constant  change,  an  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body, 
with  a  corresponding  dilatation  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  a  persistence  of  the 
thymus  gland.  Alterations  may  be  found  in  other  ductless  glands,  especially 
the  thyroid,  which  may  be  either  goitrous  or  atrophied.  In  some  cases  the 
pituitary  may  not  be  enlarged  macroscopically.  The  lips,  tongue,  and  trachea 
are  usually  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  sexual  organs  may  either  be  hyper- 
trophied  or  atrophied,  the  latter  condition  being  more  common  in  the  uteru3 
and  testicles.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  and  face  are  thickened,  apparently 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  hyperplasia  of  the  spongy  portion,  and  Klebs  has  shown 
that  the  peripheral  vessels,  particularly  those  in  the  i^ected  bones,  are  also 
larger.  Occasionally  there  are  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  liver. 

Acromegaly  is  due  to  an  increased  activity  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
pituitary  body  occurring  after  epiphyseal  union  has  taken  place.  If  it  occurs 
before  this  (in  childhood)  gigatitism  is  the  result.  In  this  changes  in  the  pit- 
uitary will  be  found  similar  to  those  occurring  in  acromegaly.  Of  183  cases 
of  pituitary  disease  in  which  the  urinary  findings  were  given,  88,  or  42.6  per 
cent.,  showed  acromegaly.^ 

Gushing^  has  described  cases  in  which  with  overgrowth  are  associated  symp- 
toms of  posterior  lobe  insufiiciency,  t.  e,,  adiposis,  increased  sugar  tolerance, 
polyuria,  polydipsia,  subnormal  temperature,  dry  skin,  loss  of  hair,  epilepti- 
form disturbances,  etc.  He  believes  such  cases  are  due  to  anterior  lobe  hyper- 
plasia associated  with  posterior  lobe  hypoplasia. 

Both  sexes  are  about  equally  affected,  and  the  disease  ordinarily  commences 
in  adolescence. 

The  earliest  symptom  is  usually  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  so  that  rings,  gloves,  and  shoes  are  too  small  and  can  no  longer 
be  worn.  This  enlargement  is  chiefly  in  thickness,  although  there  is  also  a 
certain  amount  of  increase  in  length.  Both  the  soft  and  hard  parts  are  affected. 
The  nails  are  flattened,  longitudinally  ridged,  and  more  friable  (spade4ike 
hand).  The  face  becomes  considerably  enlarged;  the  supra-orbital  ridges 
project,  giving  rise  to  a  rather  simian  aspect;  the  nose  becomes  broader  and 
longer;  the  cheek  bones  project;  but  the  most  positive  characteristic  is  the 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  it  becomes  broader  and 
prognathous,  and  the  lower  teeth  can  no  longer  be  brought  in  apposition  with 
the  upper.  The  spinal  column  is  ordinarily  kj-photic,  the  change  affecting  the 
upper  dorsal  and  cervical  regions.  Frequently  there  is  also  an  associated 
scoliasis.  The  rest  of  the  skeleton  remains  unaffected  for  a  long  time;  finally, 
changes  may  be  observed  in  the  clavicles,  sternum,  ribs,  pelvis,  and  particularly 
in  the  patellae.  The  skin  sometimes  shows  slight  pigmentation;  the  hair  is 
rough  and  may  become  thinner;  the  muscles  occasionally  exhibit  increased 
electric  excitability,  and  less  frequently  there  is  muscular  atrophy  with  reactions 
of  degeneration.  The  lips,  tongue,  and  tonsils  are  usually  enlarged,  and  the 
larynx  is  increased  in  dimensions,  so  that  the  voice  l)ecomes  deep  and  rough; 

^  ''Relation  of  GlycoBuria  to  Pituitary  Diflease,"  by  J.  M.  Anden  and  H.  L.  Jameson, 
Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  September,  1914,  p.  313. 
'  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  March,  1913,  p.  313. 
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this  is  a  ver>-  characteristic  sj-mptom  io  women.  Urdiiianl>'.  aa  WM  of  M- 
aesi  can  be  delected  in  tiie  upper  part  of  the  sternum  that  ha»  bevn  uoflad 
to  the  persistence  of  the  th,^'mu:j  gland.  The  tendon  rrflrirt  iimt  ritlitf  be 
normal,  dimiaished,  or  abolished.  They  are  nex'er  exaKf^erated.  The  anv 
is  increased  in  amount,  and  glycosuria  is  often  present.  Tbe  wMOaa  of 
tU'eai  is  also  greatly  increased.  The  subjective  sjmpioote  conost  of  STCK 
intermittent  or  continuous  htadachf  and  of  a  diminulicm  </  ike  twmoJ  yg. 
There  may  be  paresis  of  the  third  nerve,  giving  ri^  to  extcTTwl  stnimmiB, 
and  sometimes  to  teiriporat  hemianoptia  as  a  result  of  pressure  upon  tbr  coMnl 
part  of  the  chiasm  by  an  enlarged  piluitarj'  body.  Sometimis.  Ut»  hi  tbr  d^ 
ease  there  are  occasional  momentary  general  tremors.  Tte  patients  ofia 
present  polyphagia  and  pol,\'dipsia.  Neuroretinilis  and  sufionjumt  abnfitit 
of  the  optic  nerve  may  also  occur.  The  mental  condition  is  BfTe<-le«l.  aiHl  livrr 
are  usually  great  apathy  and  difiidence  (perhaps  explicable  by  their  chuip<d 
appearance),  loss  of  memory,  and  somnolence.  Symptoms  of  cither  royxrbna, 
exophthalmic  goiter,  syringomyelia,  or  epilepsy  maj-  coeaisi. 

Diagnosis.— In  the  later  stages  the  appearance  is  cluuvctrrutir.  u-i 
acromegaly  can  then  hardly  be  confounded  with  other  diseuies.  I^te  penliai 
enlargement  of  the  extremities,  the  oval,  prognathous,  and  liistonrd  f»™.  tk 
deep,  rough  voice,  the  more  or  less  pronounced  pigmentation  of  ihr  jikin,  tir 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  the  profound  cachexia  give  a  perfect  clinical  pr- 
ture.  In  those  ca.-ies  in  which  the  cachexia  has  become  ejttivnie  there  are  fim 
time  to  time  peculiar  tremors  or  spasms  of  the  body. 

DiffereBtial  DugnoBis. — In  the  earlier  niages  the  disease  a  nxwl  eai^ 
confounded  with  the  hf/prrlropkic  palmonary  niiir<t-itrlkmpathy  t^  Maru.  U 
this  both  hanils  and  feet  are  greatly  enlarged;  but  the  fingers  are  clulfrdapfd, 
the  face  is  not  invoU-ed,  and  there  usually  exists  some  chmnic  puhnnon; 
complication.  In  a  case  that  I  observed  there  were  bronchiectasis  and  hrooti^' 
rhea.  Prom  owlcitU  drjormana  it  may  be  dbtioguished  \*y  the  fact  tliai  ia  d*  -i 
condition  chiefly  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  and  the  flat  Ixwies  of  the  skrf  ' 
are  hj"pert  top  hied  and  very  painful.  Kh  phantia*i»  may  be  dtstinguisbed  by 
the  fact  that  it  attacks  the  lower  limbs,  does  not  involve  the  lionet,  aoii  tli 
skin  presents  a  granular  or  a  nodular  appearance.  From  artMritu  dtforwtaMi 
acromegaly  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  ia  painfuJ,  and  h 
a.<<sociated  with  great  deformity  of  the  joints,  the  face  ordinarily  escaping. 
The  following  table  (after  Dercum)  will  serve  to  distinguish  two  H»iim.i-<  that 
are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  one  anoth^: 

AcROMBGALT  Mtxkduu 

Occura  most  commonly  in  early  adult  life.  A  diaeaae  of  mature  life — forty  to  fiftf 
In  males  and  females  equally.  Five  times  u  frequent  in  fonaka  at  ii 

Enlargement  of  the  bones  characteristic. 

Marked  progoathiem  of  jaw  and  flatten- 
ing of  cheeks. 

Skin   brownish   yellow;    hair  coarse    and      uuu  !«.»,  ••>»,  ouuj,  _um 
unwieldly:  naib  short  and  striated.  falls  out;  naib  not  affected. 

Fingers  symmetric  and  sausage  shaped.  Fingers  clubbed  at  the  end. 

Administration  of  thyroid  extract  is  of     Thyroid  treatment  of  the 
the  smallest  benefit. 

A  skiagraphic  examination  is  of  great  value  in  doubtful  cases,  as  ealai^ 
ment  of  the  sella  turcica  will  usually  be  found. 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless  for  cure  and  doubtful  for  duration.  TV  &■ 
ease  is  progressive,  although  it  remains  stationary  lor  a  longer  tw  shorttf 
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period.  Betrogression  never  occurs.  Ordinarily  the  patient  dies  of  some  inter- 
current condition,  although  death  may  be  due  to  the  cachexia  of  acromegaly 
itself.  Life,  however,  may  last  for  twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  symptoms. 

Medical  treatment  of  the  condition  has  proved  unavailing.  Extracts  of 
both  thyroid  and  pituitary  glands  have  been  used  with  not  encouraging  results. 
Removal  of  the  pituitary  gland,  if  the  seat  of  tumor,  has  been  done  with  good 
results  in  some  cases.  The  cephalalgia  can  be  more  or  less  completely  con- 
trolled by  antipyrin  or  caffein.  Phosphorus,  mercury,  the  iodids,  and  arsenic 
have  been  useful  in  some  cases. 


ADIPOSIS  DOLOROSA 

This  disease  was  first  described  by  Dercum,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1888. 
It  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  masses  of  fat  are  deposited  irregularly 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  body,  with  tenderness  and  spontaneous 
pain  in  these  masses,  and  derangement  of  the  menstrual  functions.  Several 
cases,  including  the  one  first  described  by  Dercum,  have  been  examined  post- 
mortem, and  a  variety  of  changes  have  been  found.  The  fat  is  usually  denser 
than  ordinary  fat,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fibrous 
connective-tissue  trabecule.  The  thyroid  glands  are  sometimes  small  and 
sclerotic,  and,  in  the  case  recorded  by  Burr,  there  was  a  tumor  of  the  pituitary 
body.  Many  of  the  symptoms  suggest  hypopituitarism.  The  cutaneous 
nerves  show  a  moderate  amount  of  degeneration,  sometimes  associated  with 
interstitial  neuritis.  The  main  nerve-trunks  are  usually  normal.  Hemo- 
lymph-glands  have  been  found  in  the  fatty  tissue. 

The  etiology  of  the  condition  is  unknown.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  an  early 
climacteric,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland,  but  it  is  not  understood 
how  either  condition  could  give  rise  to  the  clinical  feature  of  adiposis  dolorosa. 
It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  women. 

Symptomatology. — Some  time  in  adult  life  the  patient  begins  to 
grow  stout.  This  condition  gradually  progresses,  and  the  patient  notices 
that  the  fat  is  more  or  less  irregularly  distributed,  appearing  first  in  one  and 
then  in  another  part  of  the  body,  and  that  in  the  places  in  which  it  appears 
there  are  severe  pains  of  a  burning,  shooting  character.  Finally,  the  masses 
of  fat  become  huge;  as  a  result  of  their  weight  they  become  pendulous;  they  are 
elastic,  give  an  indbtinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  but  do  not  pit  on  pressure.  The 
skin  remains  soft  and  flexible  as  normal.  There  are  no  distinct  evidences  of 
muscular  degeneration,  but  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  indisposed  to  phys- 
ical exertion.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  the  psychic  functions,  but  the  mental 
processes  are  sluggish.  The  cutaneous  sensibility  may  be  slightly  altered, 
areas  of  anesthesia,  or  particularly  of  hypesthesia,  being  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  knee-jerks  are  usually  lost,  but  Romberg's  symptom  is  not 
present.     Death  occurs  as  a  result  of  some  intercurrent  affection. 

The  difTerential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  simple  obesity  and  from 
myxedema.  From  simple  obesity  it  differs  by  the  fact  that  the  fat  is  firmer; 
it  is  irregularly  distributed;  nodules  appear  and  disappear  in  the  skin;  and 
particularly  by  the  sharp  pains  in  the  fatty  masses.  From  myxedema,  by  the 
absence  of  mental  changes,  and  of  tetany,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  pains  in 
the  fatty  masses.  The  distinguishing  test  is  the  failure  to  respond  to  thyroid 
medication.     (See  also  pp.  1109  and  1169.) 
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The  prognosis  is  hopeless  for  cure,  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  often 
greatly  prolonged.  Dercum's  original  case  was  under  observation  for  eleven 
years,  and  then  died  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Treatment  is  unavailing.  The  administration  of  thyroid  substance 
appears  to  be  of  no  benefit.  The  pains  must  be  controlled  with  anodynes, 
employing  at  first  the  coal-tar  analgesics,  particularly  phenaoetin,  which  must 
be  used  in  small  doses  on  account  of  the  chronic  nature  of  the  case,  and  if  dib 
is  insufiicient,  morphin  must  be  administered. 


AMAUROTIC  FAMILY  IDIOCY 

Tay  and  Sachs  have  described,  independently,  a  most  extraordinary  (fi»- 
ease  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence, 
a  few  months  or  a  few  years  after  birth,  of  marked  impairment  of  intelligence, 
and  gradually  progressive  loss  of  vision.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  b  not 
known.  Degeneration  of  the  cells,  perivascular  accumulation  of  round  ceDs, 
and  some  degeneration  of  the  fibers  in  the  central  nervous  system  have  been 
found.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  not  understood.  It  is  usually  hereditaiy 
or  familial,  that  is  to  say,  several  children  in  one  family  are  sure  to  be  affected 
As  it  occurs  in  early  life  direct  inheritance  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  children 
of  the  ancestors  have  sometimes  suffered  from  the  same  condition.  It  is  abo 
racial;  all  the  cases  hitherto  recorded,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  havinf: 
occurred  among  Jews. 

The  symptomatology  is  as  follows.  The  child  at  first  develops  nor- 
mally, appears  healthy  and  intelligent.  Usually  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
first  year  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second,  its  toother  observes  that  it  does  not 
notice  as  well  as  formerly;  that  it  appears  to  be  weaker  and  less  intelligent. 
It  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  idiotic  until  it  is  a  complete  inil)ei*ilf. 
uncleanly  in  its  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blindness  progrt^'^ivflv 
increases.  This  blindness  appears  to  \ie  due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  n^tina. 
the  earliest  sign  l)eing  a  bluish  discoloration  or  sjx)t  in  the  region  of  the  macula. 
The  reflexes  are  usually  greatly  increased  and  sensation  becomes  genendh 
blunted. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  lye  made  from  other  forms  of  idioov 
occurring  early  in  life.  The  race,  the  familial  type  of  the  disea,se,  an<l  par- 
ticularly the  progressive  blindness,  with  the  peculiar  changes  in  the  eve-groun<i. 
usually  suffiee  to  determine  the  character  of  the  disease.      (See  also  p.  lOSii. 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless.  The  children  die  in  the  course  of  from  thrv»- 
to  five  vears. 

Treatment  is  of  no  avail.  Prophylaxis  has  been  attempted,  f>articularl\ 
by  keeping  the  mother  in  good  condition  before  and  during  pregnancv.  and  lA 
careful  attention  to  the  health  of  the  child  during  early  infancy.  As  onlv  a 
certain  number  of  children  in  each  family  are  affected,  it  is  impossible  to  dettr- 
nn'ne  how  effective  these  measures  are.  They  should  at  least  be  emploveii  in 
all  cases  in  which  one  member  of  the  family  has  had  the  disease.  Antisvphiliiic 
remedies  are  injurious. 
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VII.    VASOMOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  DISORDERS 

ANGIONEUROTIC  EDEMA 

(Acule  Circunucnbed  Edema  of  the  Skin;  IrUermiUerU  Angioneurotic  Edema;  Giani  Urtir 

caria) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  an  edematous 
swelling  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  In  general,  it  b  not  accompanied 
by  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  either 
to  venous  stasis  or  to  some  nervous  influence  upon  the  lymph-channels,  causing 
them  to  exude  liquid.  No  lesions  have  as  yet  been  described.  It  is  a  vaso- 
motor neurosis. 

Etiology* — Neuropathic  heredity  appears  to  have  some  influence  upon 
the  disease,  but  nervous  manifestations  in  the  patient  himself  are  more  im- 
portant. Occasionally  the  condition  follows  infectious  diseases  or  severe  hemor- 
rhage. The  most  important  exciting  causes  are  cold  and  emotional  disturb- 
ances. The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  males,  and  almost  exclusively 
in  early  adult  life. 

Symptoms* — The  edema  usually  appears  suddenly,  is  sharply  circum- 
scribed, and  the  skin  of  the  affected  area  is  slightly  elevated  and  reddened,  or 
else  somewhat  paler  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  It  does  not  pit  on  pressure. 
Ordinarily,  subjective  symptoms  are  absent;  occasionally  there  are  slight 
paresthesia.  The  edema  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  usually  it  is 
most  common  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  or  legs  and  in  the  face,  especially  the 
eyelid.  Occasionally  it  may  app>ear  upon  the  mucous  membranes  either  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  or  glottis;  in  the  latter  situation  it  sometimes  produces  severe 
dyspnea,  and  at  least  in  one  case  it  has  caused  death.  Its  presence  has  also 
been  suspected  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Ordi- 
narily the  patient  has  no  symptoms  whatever  of  disease;  occasionally,  however, 
there  are  severe  colicky  pains  and  sometimes  vomiting.  In  one  case  hematuria 
was  observed,  and  in  another  hemorrhage  from  the  swollen  gums;  of  course,  in 
the  latter  case  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful.  Certain  writers  have  noted  eosino- 
philia,  with  or  without  leukocytosis.  The  patient  may  exhibit  a  certain  degree 
of  anxiety  during  the  attack.  Ordinarily  the  swelling  persists  a  few  days,  and 
then  disappears,  but  relapses  are  exceedingly  common,  and  may  recur  very 
frequently  for  many  years. 

The  difTerential  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  urticaria,  to  which  it 
bears  a  great  similarity.  According  to  Osier,  giant  urticaria  is  the  same 
disease. 

The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  favorable  for  life  unless  edema  of  the  glottis 
occurs;  for  cure  it  is  more  doubtful,  as  the  disease  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
obstinate. 

The  treatment  consists  of  rest,  the  use  of  tonics  particularly  directed  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  correction  of  any  gastro-intestinal  disorder. 
Strj'chnin  has  proved  very  valuable.  Atropin  during  the  attack  is  also  of 
service.  If  the  larynx  is  affected,  scarification  of  the  edematous  areas  and  even 
tracheotomy  may  be  required. 
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RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE 

(Symmetric  Gangrene) 

Definition. — A  condition  apparently  of  vasomotor  nature,  affecting 
symmetric  parts  of  the  body,  and  chiefly  the  tips  of  the  extremities. 

Pathology. — Clinical  and  pathologic  studies  seem  to  show  that  this  con- 
dition, as  well  as  others  to  be  mentioned  under  diagnosis  and  which  are  closely 
related,  are  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  p>eripheral  blood-vessels,  causing 
deficiency  of  the  blood-supply.  This  may  be  a  vasomotor  spasm  or  some  fonii 
of  endarteritis.  They  may  also  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  tabes  dorsalis  and  peripheral  neuritis.^ 

The  etiology  of  the  condition  is  obscure  and  complex,  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  a  number  of  different  conditions  have  been  confounded  under  this 
designation.  The  disease  occurs  in  children  and  in  neurotic  women,  less  often 
in  men.  A  neuropathic  heredity  seems  to  predispose  to  it,  and  occasionally 
it  exists  in  connection  with  other  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  migraine,  h>'3teria, 
and  mental  disorders.  The  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  has  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  malaria  is  an  etiologic  factor.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  Plasmodia  have  been  found  in  any  case,  and  the  asserted  good  Tfuxjlis 
following  the  administration  of  quinin  are  insufiicient  to  establish  the  conten- 
tion. Syphilis  and  various  other  infectious  diseases  have  also  been  mentioned 
as  etiologic  factors.  The  most  important  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold, 
although  attacks  may  also  be  brought  on  by  severe  emotional  disturbances. 

Symptoms. — The  attacks  at  first  are  paroxysmal,  a  typical  one  consisting 
of:  first,  anemia  or  local  syncope;  second,  cyanosis  or  local  asphyxia;  and  third, 
either  local  hyperemia  or,  if  this  does  not  occur  and  asphyxia  continue,  local 
gangrene.  Local  ayncojpe  consists  in  a  vasomotor  spasm  in  one  or  more  ex- 
tremities,  the  fingers  being  most  frequently  affected,  and  rarely  more  than  one 
at  a  time.  They  become  white,  almost  waxy  in  appearance,  cold,  and  hard 
to  the  touch,  and  they  may  be  either  dry  or  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
The  finger  is  perfectly  numb,  but  severe  neuralgic  pains  may  be  felt  in  the  arm; 
if  the  skin  be  pricked  with  a  pin,  no  blood  flows.  Ordinarily  this  syncope 
disappears  gradually,  the  reaction  being  accompanied  by  tingling  and  formica- 
tion in  the  affected  digit,  which  ultimately  returns  to  a  normal  condition. 
I^ocal  asphyxia  is  a  further  stage  of  this  condition:  in  this  the  finger  is  blue  and 
swollen,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  discomfort  that  is  apparently  due  to  the  stretdi- 
ing  produced  by  the  engorged  veins.  The  cyanotic  condition  may  abo  affect 
the  ears,  toes,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and,  Uke  the  preceding  stage,  it  may  dis- 
appear without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence.  Patients  that  have  readied 
this  stage  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  a  recurrence  upon  slight  exposure  than  those 
who  only  present  local  syncope.  The  attacks  are  more  likely  to  recur  constantly 
in  the  same  digit,  and  not  to  appear  first  in  one  and  then  in  another.  During 
the  existence  of  this  stage  a  not  infrequent  associated  symptom  is  kemoglo- 
hinuria;  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  children,  and  has  led  to  the  suspicion 
of  malarial  influence.  In  some  cases,  when  hemoglobinuria  is  not  found,  the 
urine  contains  an  excess  of  urates.  If  hyperemia  occurs  the  affected  parts 
become  bright  red,  which  finally  disappears  and  the  normal  appearance 
develops.  If  the  attack  lasts  for  several  days,  trophic  changes  take  place  in  the 
finger-nail,  giving  rise  to  a  transverse  ridge,  which  persists  until  that  portion 
of  the  nail  has  grown  beyond  the  end  of  the  finger.  If  local  cyanosis,  however, 
continues  sufficiently  long,  gangrenous  changes  take  place.  These  iq>pe«r 
first  as  small  black  spots  or  vesicles  filled  with  serum  upon  the  end  of  the 

^  Barker  and  Sladen,  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis,,  December,  1907,  p.  745;  SadiCk 
Amer,  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  October,  1908,  p.  560. 
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fingers  or  about  the  root  of  the  nail;  th&se  gradually  slough  off,  leaving  a  small 
ulcer  that  may  slowly  cicatrize.  Often  patients  subject  to  recurrences  of  the 
disease  show  a  number  of  cicatrices  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  if  the  ears 
are  affected  there  may  be  slight  shriveling  of  their  edges.  The  gangrene, 
however,  may  be  more  severe,  in  which  case  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  affected 
-  fingers  may  become  black  or  dark  red,  covered  with  blebs,  and  finally  mum- 
mified. Tlie  Une  of  demarcation  then  forms,  and  ultimately  the  gangrenous 
portion  falls  off,  leaving  an  ulcerated  stump  that  slowly  cicatrizes.  This  form 
may  not  be  limited  exclusively  to  the  hands  and  feet  or  ears,  but  symmetric 
patches  sometimes  appear  in  the  skin  of  the  breast.  During  the  time  that  the 
gangrene  is  present  the  patients  suffer  from  excruciating  pains  in  the  limbs 
that  interfere  with  sleep,  often  causing  transient  melancholia,  and  seeming, 
more  than  the  gangrene  itself,  to  depress  the  general  condition.  Fever  is 
rarely  present;  sugar  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine,  but  not  constantly. 

Diagnosis  must  be  made  from  erythromelalgia;  acroparesthesia  (p. 
1176);  acrocyanosis,  in  which  condition  we  have  cyanosis  of  the  extremities, 
often  associated  with  gangrene  and  ulceration,  but  which  differs  from  Ray- 
naud's disease  in  not  being  paroxysmal;  and  intermittent  claudication,  which  is 
characterized  by  muscular  cramps,  numbness,  and  transient  loss  of  motor 
power  dependent  upon  exertion  (p.  1084).  As  has  been  said,  all  of  these  symp- 
tom groups  are  closely  related,  and  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  cannot  always 
be  maintained.  The  condition  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  dorsalis  pedis  arteries 
should  always  be  determined,  an  al^ent  or  diminished  pulsation  being  fre- 
quently found.  Cases  of  this  type  are  especially  prevalent  among  the  Russian 
Jews,  and  the  feet  are  mostly  affected.  They  are  characterized  by  more  or  less 
constant  pain,  constant  coldness  of  the  feet  with  local  syncope,  tenderness 
of  the  calves,  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  feet,  followed  by  local  asphyxia 
and  gangrene.  The  pain  is  usually  relieved  by  allowing  the  feet  to  hang 
down.  Buerger  has  applied  the  name  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  to  them.^ 
Diabetic  gangrene  with  neuritis  may  be  confounded,  but  examination  of  the 
urine  should  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Senile  gangrene  differs  in  its  mode  of  onset  and  by  its  occurring  in  old 
age.  Tabes  dorsalis,  in  which  these  symptoms  may  occur,  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  occurrence  of  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  disease.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  syringomyelia.  Peripheral  neuritb  may  be  sometimes 
difficult  to  exclude,  especially  the  form  known  as  senile  neuritis,  due  to  arterio- 
sclerosb.  If  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks  and  muscular  weakness  and 
atrophy  are  present,  neuritis  undoubtedly  exists. 

Leprosy  may  also  have  to  be  considered.  Scleroderma  (p.  1178)  is  also 
related  to  the  vasomotor  neuroses  above  mentioned,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
them. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  unless  there  is  some  arterial  disease.  Ordinarily 
they  become  in  time  less  frequent  and  ultimately  disappear,  but  in  a  few  cases 
the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  obstinate. 

The  treatment  consists  of  improvement  in  the  general  condition  during 
the  intervals.  During  the  attack  the  most  effectual  measures  are  a  mild 
massage,  the  use  of  local  lukewarm  baths,  and  electricity  very  cautiously  ap- 
plied either  by  the  application  of  the  anode  to  the  spine  and  the  cathode  placed 
m  a  vessel  containing  water  into  which  the  affected  part  is  put  or  the  high- 
toqiiency  current.  Nitroglycerin  is  sometimes  beneficial.  For  the  relief  of 
the  local  syncope  Gushing  has  devised  a  plan  of  treatment  which  has  l)een 
gueoenfuL  It  consists  in  applying  an  elastic  bandage  to  the  limb  tight  enough 
to  stop  the  arterial  circulation  for  several  minutes;  it  is  then  loosened,  when 

^  Amer,  Jour.  Med.  iSd.,  January,  1910,  p.  105. 
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the  circulation  will  usually  return.  In  obstinate  cases  it  may  have  to  be 
repeated.  Pilocarpin  also  has  been  employed  with  good  results.  If  the  pains 
are  very  severe,  they  must  be  combated  by  morphin — although  gangraie  maj 
occur  at  the  site  of  the  injection — administered  hypodermically,  if  neoeasuT. 
Sleep  should  be  obtained  by  means  of  narcotics.  The  gangrenous  pMirts  should 
always  be  carefully  protected  by  a  local  dressing,  and  surgical  interventioD  in 
the  form  of  amputation  may  be  required.  If  so,  it  must  be  done  high  or  t 
retiwn  of  symptoms  may  occiu*. 


ERYTHROMELALGIA  {Weir  Mitchell) 

{Paralytic  Vasomotor  Neurosis  of  the  ExtremUiea) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  paresthesia,  redness  of  tk 
skin,  and  by  pain,  usually  in  the  toes  and  heels,  associated  with  more  or  ks 
severe  general  distiu'bances. 

The  pathology  is  doubtful — arteriosclerosis  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
affected  limb  has  been  found,  but  the  disease  appears  to  be  due  to  some  dis- 
tiwbance  of  the  vasomotor  centers  or  nerves. 

Etiology* — It  may  occur  in  association  with  various  forms  of  spinal  cord 
disease  (see  Raynaud's  Disease). 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom,  as  a  rule,  is  the  occurrence  of  sevew 
pains  in  the  feet.  Objectively,  there  are  swelling  and  reddening  of  the  skin, 
and  the  sensitiveness  is  so  severe  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk.  The 
attacks  occur  more  frequently  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  alwan 
aggravated  by  exposure  to  heat  or  a  vertical  position  of  the  limbs.  Ulceratioo 
may  occur. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  the  condition  being  confused  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  foot.  Operations  have  frequently  been  performed  upon  thes< 
cases.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  condition  is  that  the  re<lness  and  paLi 
are  excited  by  allowing  the  feet  to  hang  down,  and  disappear  when  the\  ^:* 
elevated  (see  also  Raynaud's  Disease).  It  may  occur  in  the  course  of  heniipirjii 
and  in  some  organic  diseases  of  the  spine,  and  these  should  Ik*  exclu<ltMl. 

The  prognosis  as  to  relief  is  bad;  often  the  disease  will  recur  at  irrf;:ul;:- 
periods  for  a  number  of  years.  The  attack  can  usually  be  cut  short  by  pliiruii-: 
the  limb  into  ice-cold  water. 

Treatment. — This  should  always  be  tonic,  and  employed  during  the  inr-r- 
vals;  massage,  hot  and  cold  douches,  and  the  faradic  current  may  l>e  us«^d  uj« :; 
the  affected  extremities.  The  pain  may  call  for  anodynes.  RescHi^tion  of  :h- 
long  saphenous  and  musculocutaneous  nerves  and  stretching  of  the  planru: 
nerves  have  been  done  with  success.     It  has  also  caused  gangrene. 


ACROPARESTHESIA 

(Sp(us(ic  Vasomotor  XcurosLs  of  the  Extremities;  Waking  N umbnrss) 

Definition.—  A  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  sensations  in  the  han«:>, 
sligliT  vasomotor  disturbances,  and  slight  stiffness  of  the  fingers. 

riie  pathology  and  etiology  are  not  understood.  Those  of  a  miink'jV 
temperament  are  more  liable.  It  is  also  in  some  cases  assoeiatetl  wirh  tlr 
gouty  diathesis  or  other  metabolic  disturbances.     It  is  probably  a  nour«»M', 
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although  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  neuritis.  It  occasionally  occurs  after 
injury  or  as  a  result  of  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  hence  is  common  among 
laundresses.  It  is  more  frequent  among  women  than  men,  and  usually  de- 
velops in  middle  life. 

The  symptoms  consist  in  the  more  or  less  sudden  development  ol  formica- 
lion  and  tingling  or  numbness  in  the  fingers  and  finger-tips,  usually  bilateral, 
but  sometimes  occurring  only  on  one  side.  Less  frequently  the  toes  are  affected. 
These  pains  are  more  severe  in  the  night  and  early  morning,  frequently  arous- 
ing the  patient  from  sleep.  The  vasomotor  disturbances  are  variable.  Some- 
times nothing  can  be  observed,  and  sometimes  the  extremities  are  bluish  and 
cold,  sometimes*pink  and  warm.  Sensibility  is  rarely  affected.  In  some  cases, 
however,  there  is  considerable  hyperesthesia;  in  others  moderate  anesthesia. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  stiffness  of  the  hands.  Slight  trophic  disturbances  have 
been  reported  in  a  few  cases.  The  attacks  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours,  and  may  recur  frequently  or  only  at  considerable  intervals. 
Usually  during  the  attack  the  abnormal  sensations  are  continuous,  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  intermittent  in  character.  The  condition  known  as  tender 
toes,  that  occasionally  occurs  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  is  probably  a 
form  of  this  disease.     It  is  ascribed  to  the  Brand  treatment,  but  incorrectly. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
confuse  these  cases  with  commencing  locomotor  ataxia,  subacute  combined 
scleroses,  tetany,  or  hysteria.  In  Raynaud's  disease  cold  increases  the  inten- 
sity of  the  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  is,  in  general,  favorable,  the  disease  usually  disappearing 
after  some  months;  sometimes,  however,  the  condition  is  obstinate. 

The  treatment  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  Laundresses  should  be  advised 
to  adopt  some  other  vocation.  Local  stimulation  with  the  faradic  brush  has 
sometimes  been  of  value,  and  hydrotherapy,  to  exercise  the  vasomotor  system, 
may  also  be  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be  given  tonics, 
particularly  if  anemia  is  present,  or  eliminative  treatment  if  indicated.  Salicyl- 
ates seem  to  be  of  service  in  some  cases.  Large  doses  of  quinin  at  bedtime  are 
sometimes  useful,  as  is  also  the  causing  of  congestion  in  the  fingers  by  con- 
striction of  the  arm  for  two  or  three  minutes  three  times  daily  with  an  elastic 
band  or  Esmarch  bandage.  Alkaline  washes  are  almost  a  specific  for  the  tender 
toes.    Saturated  solutions  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  employed. 


MERALGIA  PAR£STHEnCA 

(Bernhardt* 8  Disturbance  of  Sensation) 

Definition, — A  disease  characterized  by  paresthesia  and  disturbance  of 
sensation  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

Pathology, — Nawretsky  has  examined  one  case,  and  found  chronic 
interstitial  neuritis.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  always  present. 

Etiology. — This  is  very  various;  some  of  the  cases  have  been  preceded 
by  injury,  excessive  exercise,  or  infectious  disease.  Alcoholism,  constipation, 
and  pregnancy  are  also  common  predisposing  causes;  cold  douches  have 
been  blamed  in  several  instances.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  hereditary.  The 
expose<l  situation  of  the  nerve  to  pressure  b  supposed  to  render  it  more  liable 
to  this  peculiar  disturbance. 

.    Symptoms. — These  are  of  two  varieties:  First,  the  paresthesicp.    There 
may  be  burning,  tingling,  or  stabbing  pains  that  are  severe  enough  to  disable 
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the  circulation  will  usually  rctiun.  Id  obstinate  ca^s  it  may  have  to  bt 
repeated.  Pilocarpin  also  has  been  employed  with  good  results.  If  ihe  puaj 
are  very  severe,  they  must  be  combated  by  morphin— -although  ganjnrne  nuv 
occur  at  the  site  of  the  injection — administered  hypodennically.  U  necessu;. 
Sleep  should  be  obtained  by  means  of  narcotics.  The  gangrenoiut  imrts  should 
always  be  carefully  protected  by  a  local  dressing,  and  surgical  intcrvifutian  in 
the  form  of  amputation  may  be  required.  If  so,  it  must  be  done  higfaora 
return  of  symptoms  may  occur. 


ERYTHEOHELALGIA  (R'«r  MUcheSi 

(PoTtdytic  VoiomotoT  Keurosuoflhe  ExtrcmHisi) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  pareslhi-sia,  re>ln<rss  ct  the 
akin,  and  by  pain,  usually  in  the  toes  and  heels,  associated  wiih  oiore  nr  Itsi 
severe  general  disturbances. 

The  pathology  is  doubtful— arteriosclerosis  of  the  blood-vea»eb  in  tk 
affecte<l  limb  has  been  found,  but  the  disease  appears  to  be  doe  to  mnk  db- 
turbante  of  the  \asomotor centers  or  nerves. 

Etiology. — It  may  occur  in  association  with  various  forms  of  Bpiiial  cai 
disease  (see  Raynaud's  Disease). 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom,  as  s  rule,  is  the  occurrence  ol  •t\tn 
pains  in  the  fret.  Objectively,  there  are  swelling  and  reddeniug  t>f  ihr  nkia. 
and  tlie  sensitiveness  is  so  severe  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk.  TV 
Bttack.s  occur  more  frequently  during  the  summer  montlis,  and  are  ahnyi 
aggravated  by  esposure  to  heat  or  a  vertical  position  of  the  limbs.  I'loeratwo 
may  occur. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  the  condition  being  confused  with  influx 
mation  of  the  font.  Operations  have  frequently  been  perfomied  upon  ihMt 
cases.  A  cliaruct eristic  feature  of  the  condition  is  ihut  ihc  re<fness  niul  pain 
are  excited  by  allowing  the  feet  to  hang  down,  and  disappear  when  they  an 
elevated  (see  also  Raynaud's  Disease).  It  may  occur  in  the  course  of  hemiplegia 
and  in  some  organic  diseases  of  the  spine,  and  these  should  be  excluded. 

Tlie  prognosis  as  to  relief  is  bad;  often  the  disease  will  recur  at  irregular 
periods  for  a  number  of  years.  The  attack  can  usually  be  cut  short  by  plunging 
the  limb  into  ice-cold  water. 

Treatment. — This  should  always  be  tonic,  and  employed  during  the  inter- 
vals; massage,  hot  and  cold  douches,  and  the  faradic  current  may  be  used  upMi 
the  affected  extremities.  The  pain  may  call  for  anodynes.  Resection  of  tt» 
long  saphenous  and  musculocutaneous  nerves  and  stretching  of  the  i^aniar 
nerves  have  been  done  with  success.     It  has  also  caused  gangrene. 


ACROPARESTHESIA 

(Spaslic  VatomoloT  Neurosit  of  Ihe  ExtremUit*;  Waking  Numbntta) 

Definition. — .\  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  sensations  in  the  h 
slight  \'a»oinotor  disturbances,  and  slight  stiffness  of  the  fingers. 

The  pathology  and  etiology  are  not  understood.     Tlirae  of  a  on. 
temperument  are  more  liable.     It  is  also  in  some  cases  associated  with  the 
gouly  diathesis  or  other  metabolic  disturbances.     It  is  probably  a  i 
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although  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  neuritis.  It  occasionally  occurs  after 
injury  or  as  a  result  of  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  hence  is  common  among 
laundresses.  It  is  more  frequent  among  women  than  men,  and  usually  de- 
velops in  middle  life. 

The  symptoms  consist  in  the  more  or  less  sudden  development  of  formica- 
tion and  tingling  or  numbness  in  the  fingers  and  finger-tips,  usually  bilateral, 
but  sometimes  occurring  only  on  one  side.  Less  frequently  the  toes  are  affected. 
These  pains  are  more  severe  in  the  night  and  early  morning,  frequently  arous- 
ing the  patient  from  sleep.  The  vasomotor  disturbances  are  variable.  Some- 
times nothing  can  be  observed,  and  sometimes  the  extremities  are  bluish  and 
cold,  sometimes'pink  and  warm.  Sensibility  is  rarely  affected.  In  some  cases, 
however,  there  is  considerable  hyperesthesia;  in  others  moderate  anesthesia. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  stiffness  of  the  hands.  Slight  trophic  disturbances  have 
been  reported  in  a  few  cases.  The  attacks  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours,  and  may  recur  frequently  or  only  at  considerable  intervals. 
Usually  during  the  attack  the  abnormal  sensations  are  continuous,  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  intermittent  in  character.  The  condition  known  as  tender 
toes,  that  occasionally  occurs  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  is  probably  a 
form  of  this  disease.     It  is  ascribed  to  the  Brand  treatment,  but  incorrectly. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
confuse  these  cases  with  commencing  locomotor  ataxia,  subacute  combined 
scleroses,  tetany,  or  hysteria.  In  Raynaud's  disease  cold  increases  the  inten- 
sity of  the  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  is,  in  general,  favorable,  the  disease  usually  disappearing 
after  some  months;  sometimes,  however,  the  condition  is  obstinate. 

The  treatment  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  Laundresses  should  be  advised 
to  adopt  some  other  vocation.  Local  stimulation  with  the  faradic  brush  has 
sometimes  been  of  value,  and  hydrotherapy,  to  exercise  the  vasomotor  system, 
may  also  be  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be  given  tonics, 
particularly  if  anemia  is  present,  or  eliminative  treatment  if  indicated.  Salicyl- 
ates seem  to  be  of  service  in  some  cases.  Large  doses  of  quinin  at  bedtime  are 
sometimes  useful,  as  is  also  the  causing  of  congestion  in  the  fingers  by  con- 
striction of  the  arm  for  two  or  three  minutes  three  times  daily  with  an  elastic 
band  or  E^march  bandage.  Alkaline  washes  are  almost  a  sp>ecific  for  the  tender 
toes.    Saturated  solutions  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  employed. 


MERALGIA  PARESTHETICA 

(Bernhardt* 8  EHsturbance  of  Sensation) 

Definition, — A  disease  characterized  by  paresthesia  and  disturbance  of 
sensation  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

Pathology, — Nawretsky  has  examined  one  case,  and  found  chronic 
interstitial  neuritis.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  always  present. 

Etiology. — This  is  very  various;  some  of  the  cases  have  been  preceded 
by  injury,  excessive  exercise,  or  infectious  disease.  Alcoholism,  constipation, 
and  pregnancy  are  also  common  predisposing  causes;  cold  douches  have 
been  blamed  in  several  instances.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  hereditary.  The 
exposed  situation  of  the  nerve  to  pressure  is  supposed  to  render  it  more  liable 
to  this  p>eculiar  disturbance. 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  two  varieties:  First,  the  paresthesicB.  There 
may  be  burning,  tingling,  or  stabbing  pains  that  are  severe  enough  to  disable 
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the  patient;  or  there  may  be  only  a  feeling  of  cold  or  numbness.  Second,  the 
sensory  disturbances.  These  vary  from  slight  hyperesthesia  to  total  anesthesia. 
The  different  senses  are  not  always  equally  involved;  pain,  temperature,  and 
electrocutaneous  sensibility  being  usually  more  profoundly  affected  than  the 
others.  Frequently  both  thighs  are  affected.  There  is  often  a  tender  point 
just  inside  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy. 

The  prognosis  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the  cases  recover  rapidly,  but  the 
majority  become  chronic. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  done.  Locally,  the  dry  brush  seems  to  do 
good  in  some  cases;  the  high  frequency  current  is  worth  a  trial.  The  general 
health  should  be  improved  if  possible.  In  aggravated  cases  a  portion  of  the 
nerve  may  be  excised. 


SCLERODERMA  DIFFUSUM 

Definition. — A  peculiar  hardening  of  the  skin,  with  areas  of  pigmentadoo 
and  depigmentation,  associated  in  the  more  advanced  stages  with  tiophk 
lesions,  muscular  atrophies,  and  affections  of  the  bones. 

Pathology. — The  affected  skin  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  of  the  elastic  fibers,  and  by  a  narrowing  of  the  vessels 
as  a  result  of  perivascular  infiltration. 

The  etiology  is  not  clear.  Some  of  the  cases  are  associated  with  joint 
affections  that  resemble  those  of  chronic  rheumatism;  others  follow  exposure 
to  a  very  low  temperature.  The  presence  of  trophic  lesions  in  the  skin  and  the 
development  of  myopathies  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  properly  classed 
with  the  trophoneuroses.  The  disease  usually  occurs  in  middle  life,  although 
cases  have  been  observed  among  children.  Women  are  more  frequently  af- 
fected than  men. 

Symptoms. — ^Three  stages  are  recognized:  First,  a  rather  dense  edema. 
Second,  a  true  sclerosis,  in  which  the  skin  appears  thicker,  with  an  absence  of 
the  normal  folds;  it  becomes  firm  and  hard,  so  that  it  cannot  be  pinched  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  lifted  from  the  flesh.  Moreover,  there  are  alwa^-s  pig- 
mentary  changes,  certain  parts  being  darker  than  normal,  while  others  beooroe 
a  dead  white,  appearing  almost  as  if  composed  of  alabaster.  The  disease,  as  a 
rule,  attacks  first  the  upper  portion  of  the  body — i.  f.,  the  face,  neck,  hands, 
and  arms,  or  the  surface  of  the  thorax — and  is  most  pronounced  in  those  legioiu 
where  the  bones  are  subcutaneous.  The  diminished  elasticity  consideiabiy 
interferes  with  the  movements  of  the  body.  If  the  neck  is  affected,  it  b  dif- 
ficult to  turn  the  head;  if  the  skin  over  the  joints  is  involved,  their  normal 
flexion  and  extension  cannot  be  perfectly  performed.  The  subjective  sensa- 
tions are  those  of  tension,  the  patient  complaining  that  the  skin  has  become 
"too  small"  for  him.  If  any  forcible  action  is  attempted,  there  is  severe  pain, 
accompanied  by  slight  tears  in  the  skin.  The  skin  is  paler  and  cooler  than 
normal,  and  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold  causes  great  discomfort  and  cyanosis. 
The  secretion  of  sweat  may  be  normal,  but  is  usually  diminished.  Tacdie 
sensibility  is  unimpaired.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  atrophy;  the  skin  hecooies 
thin  as  paper;  the  other  symptoms,  however,  remain  as  before,  except  that  the 
secretion  of  sweat  is  abolbhed  and  tdceraiions  appear  that  either  heal  slowl>  or 
not  at  all.  In  addition,  there  are  muscular  atrophies  associated  with  con- 
tractures. Often  there  is  considerable  atrophy  of  the  bones,  or  there  may  he  a 
development  of  exostoses  from  the  periosteum  (sclerodactylia). 
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the  end-phalanges  of  the  fingers  undergo  a  process  of  gangrene  that  is  similar, 
in  some  respects,  to  that  of  Raynaud's  disease.  Chronic  joint  affections  may 
also  be  observed  in  this  stage,  particularly  of  the  fingers  (see  Morphea). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  Usually  it  develops  slowly  and  lasts 
for  many  years. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  though  occasionally  it  has  been  confused 
with  Addison* s  disease  on  account  of  the  excessive  pigmentation.  There  is, 
of  course,  some  resemblance  to  Raynaud's  disease,  although  the  condition  of 
the  skin  itself  is  very  different.  In  the  atrophic  stages  it  may  be  confounded 
with  xeroderma  pigmentosum. 

The  prognosis  is  always  doubtful.  In  the  later  stages  the  patients  be- 
come emaciated,  and  pass  into  a  cachectic  state,  in  which  death  may  occur. 
Pulmonary  complications  may  develop.  Complete  cure  may,  however,  occur, 
and  particularly  in  cases  that  have  a  rapid  course. 

Tlie  treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  The  unpleasant  tension  of  the  skin 
may  be  somewhat  diminished  by  ointments  and  massage ;  warm  water  or  steam 
baths  may  also  give  considerable  relief.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  main- 
tain the  general  condition  of  the  patient  by  tonics  and  a  change  of  climate. 
Sodium  salicylate  has  been  recommended,  but  is  probably  valueless.  Thiosin- 
amin  hypodermically  may  prove  to  be  of  service. 


MORPHEA 

(Scleroderma  Circumscriptum) 

This  disease  consists  of  the  development  of  small  areas  of  sclerosis  of  the 
skin  that  are  distinctly  related  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  These  areas 
are  round  or  oval,  brownish  or  violet  in  color,  and  as  they  increase  in  size 
there  develops  in  their  centers  more  or  less  sclerosis.  In  these  sclerotic  areas 
there  are  often  punctiform  collections  of  pigment,  the  hairs  fall  out,  and  super- 
ficial ulcerations  may  be  present.  Occasionally  they  may  go  on  to  atrophy  of 
the  skin.    There  are  no  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  favorable;  as  regards  cure  it  is  doubtful. 

The  local  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  diffuse  form  of  scleroderma. 
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This  IS  a  disease  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  little  toe  and  the 
formation  of  a  line  of  demarcation  at  its  base. 

The  pathology  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  from  a  roentgen-ray  picture 
that  the  bones  are  absorbed.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  it  is  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  leprosy  or  not.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  appear  that 
typical  lepra  bacilli  have  been  found. 

Etiology. — The  disease  may  occur  in  childhood  or  early  adult  life,  and  is 
most  common  in  negroes.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  tropical  regions — 
e.  g.f  Brazil  and  Syria. 

The  symptoms  of  the  condition  consist  in  the  formation  of  a,  furrow  at  the 
base  of  the  little  toe  of  one  of  the  feet.  This  grows  deeper  and  deeper  until 
spontaneous  amputation  has  occurred.  Rarely  the  other  toes  on  the  same  foot 
become  progressively  involved.    Certain  vasomotor  disturbances  may  be  ob- 
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served;  the  foot  is  usually  swollen,  bluish  red,  and  cold;  sometimes  the  other 
foot  may  exhibit  similar  changes  without  the  formation  of  furrows  at  the  bsj^ 
of  the  toes.  There  is  some  dtminvtUm  of  sensaiion  to  touch,  temperature,  and 
electricity,  and  ordinarily  the  patient  complains  of  vague  pains  in  the  limbs. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  leprosy,  with  which,  indeed,  it  mAv  be 
identical,  and  congenital  amputation;  the  latter  only  occasions  difficulty  when 
the  disease  commences  in  early  life. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  to  life,  but  the  disease  is  usually  slowly  pro- 
gressive. 

No  effective  treatment  has  been  discovered  but  the  parts  should  be  pro- 
tected against  injury,  and  the  patients  may  be  given  tonics  and  anodynes  as 
required. 


PROGRESSIVE  HEMIATROPHY  OF  THE  FACE 

(Progressive  Facial  Atrophy) 

Definition. — A  rare  disease,  characterized,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
by  a  progressive  atrophy  of  one-half  of  the  face,  stopping  sharply  at  the  middle 
line,  and  in  the  severer  forms  involving  the  skin,  muscles,  and  bones. 

The  pathology  of  the  condition  is  unknown.  Rarely  symptoms  indicadni: 
inflammation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupU 
or  flushing,  have  been  present,  and  symptoms  indicating  inflammation  of  the 
trigeminus  have  been  equally  infrequent.  Mendel,  however,  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  he  found  chronic  interstitial  neuritis  of  the  branches  of  the 
trifacial,  and  other  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  gasserian  ganglion 
was  diseased.  Microscopic  examination  has  shown  a  disappearance  of  the 
subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  a  general  atrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  skin 
itself,  often  associated  with  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  pigmeDt. 
As  a  rule,  the  vessels  are  relatively  enlarged. 

The  etiology  is  unknown.  The  condition  usually  commences  early  in 
life  and  shows  no  predilection  for  either  sex.  An  hereditary  tendency  doe? 
not  appear  to  exist,  but  the  disease  occurs  frequently  as  a  complication  of,  or 
rather  in  connection  with,  other  neurotic  conditions.  Of  these  the  most  fre- 
quent are  neuralgia,  migraine,  epilepsy,  and  mental  disorders;  less  frequently, 
tic  convulsif  and  chorea,  particularly  if  the  latter  affects  the  muscles  of  the  jaw 
and  tongue.  Occasionally  it  has  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  syringomyelia,  locomotor  ataxia,  or  multiple  sclerosis.  It  doe5  not 
appear,  however,  that  progressive  facial  atrophy  has  any  anatomic  connection 
with  these  conditions.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  an 
injury  to  the  skull  or  face,  and  in  others  it  has  followed  an  acute  infectious  dis^ 
ease.  Ordinarily  it  occurs  in  early  life — ?*.  e.,  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
years — and  in  these  cases  it  usually  progresses  to  the  most  severe  type. 

The  earliest  symptom  is  a  flattening  of  the  skin  on  the  affected  side,  con- 
stituting the  lightest  form  of  the  disease,  which  may  remain  stationary'  at  thi"^ 
point;  if,  however,  it  progresses,  the  muscles  and  bones  also  become  invoh*xi, 
so  that  the  affected  half  of  the  face  is  distinctly  smaller  than  the  healthy  side. 
The  objective  changes  that  take  place  in  the  skin  are  the  development  of  tthiif 
spots  in  which  the  pigment  has  disappeared,  and  which  have  the  appearancf 
almost  of  scar-tissue,  or,  what  is  more  commonly  the  case,  of  an  increase  in 
pigmentation  with  a  formation  of  yellowish  or  brownish  blotches,  the  skin  bring 
depressed  in  these  areas,  which  usually  lie  along  the  course  of  the  nerve-trunk*, 
especially  the  infraorbital.  The  hair  becomes  thinner,  dryer,  and  often  falb 
out.    The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  diminished  and  the  skin  dryrt. 
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Rarer  phenomena  are  the  disturbance  of  blushing^  so  that  the  affected  side  of 
the  face  remains  unchanged  in  color  when,  as  a  result  of  some  emotional  dis- 
turbance, the  other  is  distinctly  reddened.  Disturbances  of  sensation  are  not 
common.  In  some  cases  electric  and  tactile  sensibility  have  been  diminished; 
in  others  the  patients  have  complained  of  slight  paresthesias.  The  special 
senses  remain  unaffected,  and  even  when  the  atrophy  extends  to  the  tongue, 
taste  remains  perfect  on  the  affected  side.  In  one  case  there  were  a  slight 
disturbance  of  hearing  and  occasional  tinnitus. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  easy  both  when  it  is  suspected  and  when 
it  is  far  advanced.  The  only  condition  with  which  it  could  be  confounded  is 
congenital  facial  asymmetry.  In  facial  hemiatrophy,  however,  the  skin  is 
shrunken  and  wrinkled,  and  the  hair  is  dryer  and  thinner,  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  healthy  side,  and  there  is  usually  a  history  of  commencement  some 
years  after  birth.  In  congenital  asymmetry  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides  is  slight,  and  the  skin  over  the  smaller  side  is  normal  in  every  respect. 
Commonly  in  this  condition  we  also  find  differences  in  the  development  of  the 
extremities.  In  a  case  that  I  recently  observed  with  marked  facial  asymmetry, 
the  left  side  being  smaller,  the  hand  and  foot  on  the  same  side  were  distinctly 
smaller  than  the  corresp>onding  members. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  regards  cure.  The  disease  itself  is  not 
in  the  least  dangerous,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  that  have  been  under 
observation  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

Treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  The  prolonged  use  of  electricity  has  been 
said  to  arrest  the  process,  and  sometimes  this  arrest  occurs  sp>ontaneousIy;  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  treatment  is  of  any  use. 

An  allied  condition  is  hemihjrpertrophy  of  the  face.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  condition,  and  is  apparently  always  congenital.  It  involves  chiefly  the 
soft  parts,  the  ear,  skin,  tongue,  and  tonsils  being  all  enlarged.  There  is  an 
increased  secretion  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  may  appear  as  small 
elevations  upon  the  skin.  Usually,  as  in  congenital  asymmetry,  there  is 
enlargement  of  the  extremities  on  the  same  side.  The  only  case  that  has  come 
to  autopsy  presented  no  lesions. 

Treatment  is,  of  course,  unavailing. 


Rheumatic  myositis  and  the  suppurative  form  obserx-ed  in  pyemta,  tad 

'   '      '      i  diseases,  have  heeo  appropriately  dcarrihd 

hich  they  arc  seeondiiry  mm 

forms  of  the  disorder. 

mFEcnous  urosms 
(AcuJf  Fotymyoiiliii) 

Definition.— A  primary  acute  or  a  subacute  iti6ammation  of  the  v 
muscles  due  to  an  unknonii  microbic  a^nt. 

Pathology. — The  disease  is  a  true  inflammation  of  nil  the  voluntai; 
muscles,  involving  chiefly  the  muscular  fibers,  and  to  some  extent,  ahto,  the 
interstitial  comiective  tissue.  Beginning  with  marked  bypt- rtiiiin,  thcR  not 
s  an  exudation  of  leukocytes.  The  muscles  are  hanl,  fra^le,  axtd  Uar 
undergo  fatty  degeneration.  Serous  infiltration  occurs  and  tlierr  in  ■  ftiit^ 
hyperplasia  of  the  intermuscular  (wnneclive  tissues.  Hueppe  rvcorda  a  am 
that  showed  nothing  definite  beyond  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  muacuibr 
fasciculi. 

Etiology. — We  are  no  less  ignorant  of  the  predisposing  influences  thu  «f 
the  specific  exciting  agency,  though,  perhaps,  young  males  are  most  often  tie 
victims  of  this  maliidy. 

Symptoms. — .\s  a  rule,  first  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  latrr  J 


lally,  and  stiff,  rendering  loa>- 

■)  the  pressing  finger,  and  a  •Jirfft 
le^s  localized,  but  finally  l>r«oiiHi 
An  erythematous  eruption  tktS 
the  skin  surface,  and 


the  trunk  also,  become  swollen,  firmer  than 
motion  somewhat  difficult  and  painful. 

The  invohed  parts  may  also  be  tender  I 
edema  may  be  noticed  that  is  at  first  more  «i 
generalized,  and  extends  even  to  the  face. 
apf)ettr3,  which  is  irregularly  disseminated 
tend  to  more  or  less  pigmentation.  Moderate  pyrexia  and  splenic  enlargnMal 
are  among  the  early  and  constant  symptoms.  In  the  advanced  staKr  the 
muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  respiration  become  involved,  rendering  the  id 
of  swallowing  difficult,  and  inducing  marked  dyspnea. 

Among  the  comjiirations  may  be  enumerated  bronchitis  and  brood*- 
pneumonia,  the  latter  often  being  a  terminal  condition. 

Diagnosis. — Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  symptoms  are  of  little  diagnostic 
importance  and  the  previous  historj'  is  invariably  negative.  Trirkiniaiil 
must  be  discriminated,  since  this  disease  produces  an  identical  clinical  imcihc 
The  distinction  may  rest  upon  the  examination  of  an  excised  piece  of  afftrtiJ 
muscle,  which  will  not  only  discover  the  trichimp,  if  present,  but  also  en^dr 
the  microscopist  to  detect  the  positive  evidences  of  polymyositis.  Slutifb 
ncTiriti/i  presents  neither  swelling  nor  edema. 

Course   and   Prognosis.— The   course   of   the  disease   ma,v  either  I* 
comparatively  rapid  (two  or  three  months),  or  it  may  be  slow  (chronic)  uA 
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continue  over  two  or  three  years.  It  usually  terminates  in  death,  which  is 
caused,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  by  paralysis  of  respiration.  Occasion- 
ally, since  the  heart  muscle  has  been  sometimes  found  to  be  implicated,  the  end 
may  be  preceded  by  cardiac  failure. 

The  treatment  is  simply  palliative  and  supportive. 


Definition. — ^Myositis,  either  general  or  local,  in  which  the  affected  muscles 
undergo  progressive  ossification. 

Pathology. — ^Following  the  changes  that  ordinarily  characterize  myositis 
(swelling,  leukocytic  exudation,  etc.),  a  calcification  that  is  often  complete 
takes  place.    The  process  may  extend  to  and  involve  the  heart. 

The  etiology  is  obscure,  though  males  are  especially  the  subjects  of  the 
complaint,  which  usually  begins  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

Diagnosis. — The  muscles  are  represented  by  plates  of  bony  hardness, 
leading  to  more  or  less  complete  ankylosis  of  the  joints  and  vertebrae. 

The  course  of  myositis  ossificans  is  very  slow,  and  treatment  has  afforded 
only  negative  results. 


MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHIES 

Definition. — ^These  are  hereditary  affections  characterized  by  progressive 
muscular  wasting  beginning  in  certain  groups  of  muscles,  which  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  or  associated  with  apparent  hypertrophy  of  other  muscles,  without 
fibrillary  tremors  and  marked  change  in  the  electric  reactions.  They  are  also 
known  as  myopathies. 

Etiology. — The  only  factor  known  is  the  influence  of  heredity,  the  disease 
running  through  a  number  of  generations.  It  usually  appears  before  puberty, 
but  may  develop  later. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  true  hypertrophy  of  muscle-fibers 
may  be  found.  Later,  proliferation  of  the  muscle  nuclei  and  longitudinal 
splitting  of  the  fibers,  with  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  degenerated  muscle-fibers.  A  marked  deposit  of  fat  is  present  in  the 
pseudohypertrophic  type.    The  nervous  system  is  normal. 

Symptoms. — A  number  of  clinical  types  have  been  described,  depending 
upon  the  muscles  first  affected,  occurrence  or  not  of  apparent  muscular  hyper- 
trophy, and  the  age  at  onset.    They  may  all  more  or  less  overlap.    They  are: 

1.  Pseudomuscular  hypertrophy  of  Duchenne. 

(a)  Leyden-Moebius  or  hereditary  t>pe. 

2.  Erb's  juvenile  or  scapulohumeral  type. 

3.  Landouzy-D^j^rine  type,  or  infantile  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of 
Duchenne  or  the  facioscapulohumeral  type. 

PSEUDOHYPERTROPHIC   BIUSCULAR    PARALYSIS 

•  Symptoms. — ^This  form  usually  appears  under  the  age  of  ten.  The 
enlargement,  as  a  rule,  affects  the  muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  although 
various  muscles  in  other  parts  of  the  lx)dy  may  be  involved,  as  the  infra- 
spinatus and  masseter,  or  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  giving  the  patient 
the  appearance  of  an  unequally  developed  athlete.  With  this  may  be  as- 
sociated atrophy  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  lower  part  of  the  pectorals,  and  muscles 
of  the  upper  arm  and  thigh.  The  electric  reactions  show  no  qualitative 
alteration,  but  are  quantitatively  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  power. 
This  loss  of  power  is  manifested  first  in  the  gait,  which  is  uncertain  and  wad- 
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dling;  next,  by  the  difficulty  the  patient  has  in  arising  from  the  ground.  He 
first  gets  on  his  hands  and  knees,  then  lifts  his  knees  from  the  floor  and,  pbdng 
his  hands  first  on  his  ankles,  climbs  up  his  legs  until  he  assumes  a  more  or  leas 
upright  position  (Fig.  79).  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  volume  of 
the  muscles  becomes  less  than  normal.  At  this  period  contractures  may  occur 
leading  to  the  development  of  club-foot  or  of  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine. 
Lordosis  may  also  be  produced  by  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  the 
spinal  column,  being  no  longer  properly  supported,  may  topple  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  Ultimately  the  patient  may  lose  all  power  in  the  affected  limbs 
and  pass  into  a  cachectic  state,  in  which  he  dies.  Few  ever  reach  adult  life. 
Some  of  the  cases,  however,  seem  to  be  milder  in  character,  and  may  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  slight  weakness,  which  persists  throughout  life,  but  docs 
not  seriously  inconvenience  the  patient.  Often  signs  of  intellectual  disturb- 
ance are  present,  the  patient  learning  more  slowly  and  showing  an  impaired 
intellectual  co-ordination.    At  other  times  epilepsy  may  be  present.    A  peculiar 


Fig.  70. — Mode  of  rkiiic  from  the  fl;round  in  peeodoliypertrophic  panbrris  (Gowi), 

variety  is  known  by  the  French  &s  forme  fruste ;  this  is  characterized  by  a  rapid 
atrophy  of  the  hypertrophied  muscles,  and  consequently  the  course  of  the 

disease  is  more  severe. 

HEREDITARY    MUSCULAR   PARALYSIS    (Leyden-Moebixis) 

This  commences  in  children,  and  usually  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  a2e 
It  affects  the  muscles  very  much  as  they  are  affected  in  the  pseudohyi>ertrophi' 
form,  except  that  there  is  no  increase  in  size.  The  disease  is  markedly  heivdi- 
tary  in  type. 

SCAPULOHUMERAL  OR  JUVENILE  TYPE  (Erb) 

Symptoms. — This  type  may  appear  as  late  as  twenty  years  of  airv 
The  muscles  first  affected  are  usually  the  pectorals  and  the  latis^^imus  dor?: 
From  these  the  process  rapidly  extends  to  the  muscles  in  the  neiphlM)rh()o<]— 
i.  f .,  the  serrati  and  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  an'! 
thi^h  are  usually  most  involved.  Those  that  are  most  likely  to  escape  an-  !h» 
sternomastoid,  the  spinati,  deltoid,  and  those  of  the  forearm  and  le^  U1"W 
the  knee.  The  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  and  the  tibialis  anticus  ani 
peroneal  group  may,  however,  eventually  become  affected.  Tlie  mu<(K' 
gradually  waste,  and  the  wasting  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  los-  -f 
power,  a  diminution  in  the  reflexes,  and  of  the  electric  reactions.  Reaction^ 
of  degt^neration  are  not  present.  Certain  peculiar  appearances  are  produeetl  ^y 
the  atrophy  of  certain  of  the  groups  of  muscles.  As  the  shoulder-blades  art' 
no  longer  supported,  they  stand  out  from  the  back,  giving  rise  to  the  so-calitii 
''winged"  appearance,  and  as  the  result  of  the  weakness  of  the  niusch»5  of  the 
baek  lordosis  is  exceedingly  common.  Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  hack, 
and  particularly  of  the  glutei,  causes  the  patient,  when  he  rises  from  the  suvp- 
ing  posture,  to  go  ihrough  the  same  actions  that  are  carried  out  by  children 
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suffering  from  pseudomuscular  hypertrophy — L  e,,  climbing  up  his  own  legs. 
Motion  is  affected  proportionately  with  the  degree  of  atrophy.  The  gait  is 
disturbed  and  becomes  waddling,  due  to  the  alternate  lifting  of  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis  in  order  to  clear  the  foot  of  the  ground.  Sensation  is  never  disturbed. 
The  sphincters  are  not  involved  and  bulbar  symptoms  do  not  appear,  even  late 
in  the  disease. 

FAOOSCAPULOHUISERAL  TYPE  (D^itine-Landotusy)  . 

Symptoms. — This  type  usually  develops  about  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
The  disease  usually  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Of  these,  the  muscles 
about  the  angle  of  the  mouth  first  undergo  degeneration,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar 
expression,  caused  by  the  lips  protruding  (tapir  mouth);  the  under  lip  drops 
forward  and  downward;  the  upper  lip  is  wasted  and  expressionless;  all  wrinkles 
disappear,  and  the  patient  has  a  peculiar  and  strikingly  stupid  expression. 
The  ordinary  movements  of  the  face  are  considerably  affected.  Whistling 
cannot  be  accomplished  and  speech  is  imperfect.  Otherwise  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  that  of  the  scapulohumeral  type. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  spinal  and  neural  forms  of  muscular 
atrophy  and  from  the  congenital  absence  of  certain  groups  of  muscles.  From 
the  two  first-mentioned  forms  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  hand  becomes  involved,  if  at  all,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease;  also  by 
the  absence  of  the  reactions  of  degeneration  and  of  muscular  twitching.  It 
is  also  diagnosed  from  the  neural  type  by  the  absence  of  disturbances  of  sensa- 
tion. From  the  congenital  absence  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  the  diag- 
nosis is  sometimes  difficult,  for,  curiously  enough,  the  groups  of  muscles  affected 
are  usually  the  same  as  those  affected  by  the  myopathy.  A  distinction  can 
be  made  partly  by  the  history,  partly  by  the  more  efiicient  and  perfect  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  that  remain. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slowly  progressive,  only  occasionally  exhibiting 
a  temporary  arrest. 

The  duration  is  variable,  but  patients  may  live  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  the  first  symptoms  appear. 

The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  hopeless  as  regards  cure  or  improvement. 
As  regards  existence,  however,  it  is  the  most  favorable  of  all  the  forms  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy — a  fact  that  is  probably  due  to  the  ability  of  the 
patients  to  walk  until  the  very  last  stages  of  the  disease,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  maintain  a  better  physical  condition. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  other  forms,  and  consists  of  elec- 
tricity, massage,  and  especially  of  systematic  gymnastics.  Children  bom  of 
dystrophic  parents  should  be  guarded  carefully,  their  nutrition  being  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  point  and  physical  strain  avoided.  Mothers  so  affected 
should  not  suckle  their  children. 
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This  rare  condition  is  characterized  by  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the  facial 
muscles  resembling  that  found  in  the  facioscapulohumeral  type  of  dystrophy. 
The  stemomastoids,  vasti  of  the  thighs,  and  dorsal  flexors  of  the  feet  are  also 
usually  affected,  as  may  also  other  muscles.  With  this  there  is  a  slow  relaxa- 
tion of  certain  muscles  after  contraction,  the  stronger  the  contraction  the  slower 
being  the  relaxation.  In  some  instances  cataract  developing  early  in  life  has 
been  a  symptom.  It  may  be  a  familial  disease. 
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to  tbr  riuratioii     I 


Pathology.^It  has  frequently  heeri  oliserved  thai  after  infiu 
a  joint  the  muscles  that  move  it  have  undergone  a  certain  ilcKTve  O  _  _ 

This  usually  occurs  in  the  extensors,  and  is  severe  in  proportion  to  the  duratiw 
of  the  inflammation.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  muscles  allows  a  r»dirt 
uniform  diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  fibers,  as  well  as  a  slight  ptr)lifrt«U« 
of  the  nuclei  and  occasionally  an  indistinctness  of  the  stristion.  The  ntrif 
trunks  and  cord  have  been  reported  to  be  normal. 

The  etiology  of  the  condition  is  not  clearly  determined.  It  has  brcn  tup- 
posed  to  be  due  to  disuse,  but  if  such  were  the  case  all  the  niusclt-s  uioiinj 
the  joint  would  be  equally  affected.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  oc^cur^  to<i  rapiiCv 
to  render  this  explanation  acceptable.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  du«  » 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  either  to  the  nerves  or  directly  to  t  he  itm*cle, 
but  the  other  sjmptoms  of  neuritis  are  rarely  present.  Finnlly,  Vulpian  bi* 
suggested  that  it  is  of  reflex  origin,  and  this  hypothesis  is  most  t^m^^y  (t- 
cepted. 

Symptoms. — The  wasting  usually  occurs  very  rapidly  after  the  cam 
of  the  joint  affection.  The  muscles  show  a  diminished  contractility  to  fuw&di. 
and  galvanism,  but  the  reactions  of  degeneration  do  not  occur.  Orcaaiiinallt 
there  is  fibrillary  twitching.  The  mechanical  irritability  of  the  niUM-leA  b  icrativ 
increa.scd,  and  the  reflexes  show  a  corresponding  exaggeration,  ankle-dooiB 
being  frequently  observed  when  the  knee-  or  ankle-joints  are  afTcctrd. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  readily  made  upon  the  existence  of  the  joint  in- 
fection, the  local  character  of  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  alKirncc  of  drfico- 
erati\'e  reactions  with  increased  mechanical  irritability. 

Prognosis.— Ordinarily,  as  soon  as  the  joint  has  recovered,  improv-ifiwtf 
commences  in  the  muscles  and  progresses  rapidly  to  complete  restoratiiin  ti 
function.  In  some  cases,  however,  atrophy  perists,  and  in  a  few  uuctaiMa 
secondary  contractures  take  place. 

The  treatment  consists,  first,  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  by  the  mnri 
the  arlicular  condition;  second,  in  gentle  massage  and  electric  stimulation  ti 
the  muscles.    As  a  rule  this  should  not  be  commenced  until  tbe  joint  is  vd. 


These  may  also  octMir  as  a  result  of  other  conditions,  sut^  as  direct  injiny, 
fracture  of  the  bones,  or  prolonged  work  with  a  siiif^  sroup  of  musdes,  bat 
they  scarcely  demand  separate  description.  On  the  other  band,  muirvlitr 
hypertrophy  may  occur,  though  rarely. 


THOMSEN*S  DISEASE 

(Afl/otonta  Congmita) 

Definition. — An  hereditary  disease  of  the  muscles  in  which  tbe  gtoafu 
that  have  been  contracted  by  a  voluntary  influence  remain  for  a  abort  timeB 
a  state  of  contraction,  and  then  relax  slowly. 

Pathology. — Certain  authors  have  described  alterations  in  tbe  terauBil 
ner\'e-plates  in  the  muscles,  but  it  is  difflcult  to  determine  whether  these  ahos- 
tions  are  artificial  or  an  actual  part  of  the  disease.  The  peripheral  nerves  aie 
normal.  The  muscles  themselves  exhibit  the  following  altoatioas:  TTie 
muscle-fibers  are,  on  the  average,  of  an  increased  transverse  diameter — i.  *•, 
the  smallest  are  the  size  of  ordinary  muscle^bers,  and  tbe  lai;gat  aboat  twin 
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the  size.  There  is  also  a  distinct  and  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclei.  The  protoplasm  is  not  so  clear  as  in  normal  muscles,  but  shows  a 
fine  granular  cloudiness,  rendering  the  striation  less  distinct.  Occasionally 
the  muscle-fibers  are  vacuolated.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  muscle- 
fibers  is  normal. 

Etiology. — Hereditary  influence  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease.  Thomsen,  who  was  himself  a  victim,  has  been  able  to  trace 
the  disease  for  five  generations  in  his  own  family.  Occasionally  a  generation 
is  skipF)ed.  Other  factors  that  have  been  supposed  to  act  as  predisposing  or 
exciting  causes  are  prolonged  exertion  (a  case  having  developed  in  a  man  with- 
out myotonic  antecedents  after  two  years  of  severe  exertion)  and  emotional 
disturbance  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Exposure  to  cold,  and  fright, 
and  a  neurotic  temperament  have  also  been  accused  of  exerting  a  predisposing 
or  exciting  influence.  The  disease  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  males  than 
in  females,  usually  develops  in  early  life,  is  often  associated  with  manifesta- 
tions of  mental  disturbance,  and  occasionally  occurs  in  those  whose  ancestors 
have  exhibited  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  myotonia. 

Symptonris. — The  chief  symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  so-called  myotonic 
contraction.  If  the  patient,  after  a  period  of  rest,  attempts  to  set  a  certain 
group  of  muscles  in  action,  the  first  contraction  is  made,  but  is  not  followed  by 
relaxation  for  a  considerable  interval — sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  minute; 
during  this  period  the  muscles  remain  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  Thus, 
if  the  patient  attempts  to  shake  hands,  he  clasp>s  the  other  hand  strongly,  and 
the  clasp  persists.  When  he  lets  go,  it  is  seen  that  a  slight  degree  of  tonic 
contraction  still  exists,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  straighten  out  his  fingers 
immediately.  Upon  a  repetition  of  the  movement  the  tonic  contraction  re- 
curs, but  not  so  strongly,  and  if  the  repetition  is  continued,  it  disappears  en- 
tirely, so  that  the  muscular  system  of  the  patient  behaves  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  a  normal  person,  and  long  walks  or  other  severe  muscular  exertion  may 
be  undertaken.  In  some  cases  practically  the  whole  muscular  system  is 
affected,  although,  excepting  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  muscles  of  the 
face  usually  escape.  In  others  the  disease  is  limited  perhaps  to  the  upper,  per- 
haps to  the  lower,  extremities.  In  the  former  condition  the  patient  may,  upon 
an  attempt  to  make  a  vigorous  motion  after  resting,  suddenly  become  rigid 
and  fall  to  the  earth  with  considerable  force,  often  injuring  himself  severely. 
He  will  then  lie  upon  the  ground  perfectly  conscious,  but  incapable  of  relaxing 
his  muscles.  When  the  disease,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  is  limited  to  the 
lower  extremities,  the  chief  disturbances  observed  are  in  walking.  The  first 
step  is  accomplished,  whereupon  the  patient  halts,  both  legs  having  become 
fixed;  after  a  time  they  relax  and  another  step  is  taken.  The  period  of  delay 
is  now  much  shorter,  and  after  a  few  more  steps  disappears  entirely.  The 
severity  of  the  contraction  is  diminished  by  moderate  exercise,  heat,  and 
tranquillity  of  the  spirits,  and  is  increased  by  excitement,  cold,  and  fatigue. 
The  muscles  of  deglutition  and  the  sphincters  and  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
non-striated  muscular  system  are  never  involved.  Pain  is  not  present,  except 
perhaps  a  slight  sensation  of  cramp,  nor  are  there  disturbances  of  sensation. 
Mental  disturbances  are  frequent,  and  have  been  ascribed  to  the  anxiety  oc- 
casioned the  patient  by  the  disease.  They  consist  of  irritability,  the  avoidance 
of  society,  and  sometimes  of  melancholia.  The  reflexes  show  various  modifica- 
tions; the  knee-jerks  may  be  either  normal,  increased,  diminished,  or  absent. 
The  most  important  pathognomonic  symptoms  are  the  alterations  in  the 
electric  reactions  of  the  muscles.  The  changes  are  as  follows:  Mechanical 
irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  is  normal  or  diminished ;  but  of  the  muscles  it 
is  increased,  and  so  modified  that  the  contraction  instead  of  being  sudden  is 
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slow,  with  a  long  tonic  after-contraction.  The  fardiac  irritability  of  the  nerves 
is  normal,  and  faradic  excitation  of  the  muscles  produces  a  tonic  contraction 
of  long  duration.  The  galvanic  irritability  is  quantitatively  increased  and 
qualitatively  altered;  that  is  to  say,  ACC  is  equal  to  and  sometimes  even  greater 
tJian  KCC.  All  the  contractions  are  slow,  tonic,  and  of  long  duration.  Finallx', 
the  application  of  the  constant  galvanic  stream  gives  rise  to  rhythmic  coDtrao 
tions  that  pass  along  the  body  of  the  muscles  in  slowly  moving  waves  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  to  three  per  second.  Occasionally  qualitative  galvanic 
alterations  have  been  observed  in  the  nerves.  Finally,  the  appearance  of  the 
patient  is  of  some  value.  The  muscles  are  developed  almost  as  much  as  those 
of  an  athlete,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  power. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  and  particularly  if  it  be  possible  to  examine 
the  electric  reactions.  The  condition  might  possibly  be  confounded  with 
pseudohypertrophic  muscular  paralysis,  in  which  the  muscles  are  also  consider* 
ably  developed;  but  instead  of  being  normal  they  manifest  greatly  diminished 
power  and  fail  to  give  a  myotonic  reaction.  From  tetany  the  condition  ina> 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  Trousseau's  sign,  by  a  briefer  period  <i 
tonic  contracture,  and  an  absence  of  severe  pains.  From  spastic  parayl^gk 
and  Little's  disease  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  these  disease^i 
the  spastic  conditions  are  permanent  and  do  not  disappear  after  exerci^. 
From  occupation-neuroses  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  cramps 
only  appear  upon  the  performance  of  a  certain  peculiariy  co-ordinated  moie- 
ment.  From  hysteria  it  is  differentiated  by  the  absence  of  stigmata  and  the 
care  a  hysteric  patient  exhibits  to  avoid  injury  to  himself,  and  by  the  peculiar 
electric  reaction.    Myotonia  atrophica  resembles  it  (p.  1185). 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless.  The  disease  commences  in  early  life  and  con- 
tinues until  death,  with  more  or  less  frequent  remissions  and  exaoerbation5. 
It  is  possible  that  these  remissions  may  be  permanent,  and  one  case  has  lieen 
reported  of  a  young  woman  whom  marriage  greatly  benefited.  The  diseav 
is  rarely  dangerous  to  life,  except  in  so  far  that  those  who  suffer  from  it  art 
much  more  hable  to  injury. 

Treatment  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Practically  nothing  can  be 
done,  although  in  a  few  cases  systematic  stimulation  of  the  muscles  has  pro- 
duced some  mitigation.  The  patients  often  learn  methods  by  which  they  auk 
at  least  diminish  the  unpleasant  symptoms.  Certain  movements  seem  to 
prevent  or  shorten  the  period  of  tonic  contraction.  Of  course  exposure  to  cold 
or  emotional  disturbance  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 


MYATONIA  CONGENTTA 

(Amyotonia  Congenita) 

This  disease,  first  described  by  Oppenheim  in  1900,  occurs  in  eariy  child- 
hood, and  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  general  hypotonia  of  the  muscle. 
There  is  flaccidity  of  the  limbs,  especially  the  lower,  and  all  of  the  joints  are 
abnormally  movable.  Muscular  power  is  much  diminished.  The  deep  re- 
flexes are  either  diminished  or  lost.  The  electric  reactions  are  either  quanti- 
tatively diminished  or  lost.  The  mental  faculties  are  not  impaired.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  congenital  but  not  a  hereditary  disease  distinguishes  it  from  the 
dystrophies.  It  differs  from  amaurotic  family  idiocy  in  the  absence  of  blindn^^ 
and  mental  impairment.     In  Spiller's*  case  disease  of  the  muscles  was  found, 

^  Univ.  of,  Penna,  Bull,  Med.^  January,  1905. 
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and  there  was  also  a  lesion  of  the  thymus  gland.    Oppenheim  believed  it  to  be 
due  to  an  arrested  development  of  the  muscle. 

The  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  measures  to  improve  the  nutrition 
of  the  muscles  (massage,  electricity,  etc.)  may  be  of  service. 


MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS 

(Asthenic  Bulbar  Paralysis) 

The  exact  classification  of  this  disease  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
only  definite  changes  that  have  been  found  are  the  electric  reactions  in  the 
muscles.  It  is  characterized  by  progressive  weakness  in  the  muscles,  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  fatigue,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  myasthenic  reaction. 
The  etiology  is  unknown.  Possibly  infectious  processes  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it ;  but  it  bears  no  definite  relation  to  syphilis.  Pathologic  changes 
have  not  been  found.  Pemberton  has  suggested  that  it  is  a  derangement  of 
metabolism  evidenced  by  an  increased  calcium  and  reduced  creatinin  output. 
The  muscles  of  deglutition,  mastication,  and  speech,  and  the  group  of  muscles 
controlling  the  eyes  are  particularly  affected;  sometimes  one  group,  sometimes 
another  being  first  involved.  The  muscles  of  the  body  also  become  weaker. 
There  may  be  dyspnea,  and  even  difficulty  in  walking.  The  most  peculiar 
feature  is  the  rapidly  developing  fatigue  in  the  muscles  when  they  have  been 
used.  Thus,  if  the  patient  attempts  to  lift  the  arm  a  number  of  times,  each 
successive  motion  will  be  weaker  than  the  previous,  until  finally  complete 
paralysis  ensues.  If  the  eyes  have  been  held  open  for  any  length  of  time  the 
upper  lid  will  droop  until  there  is  a  transient  but  complete  ptosis.  The 
muscles  also  exhibit  the  so-called  myasthenic  reaction.  Upon  repeated  applica- 
tion of  the  faradic  current  the  muscles  contract  less  and  less  vigorously,  until 
finally  the  capacity  for  contraction  appears  to  be  exhausted,  to  return  after  a 
period  of  rest. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  There  are  remissions  more  or  less 
complete  and  prolonged,  but  ultimately  the  patient  dies  of  progressive  exhaus- 
tion or  of  increasing  dyspnea.  Occasionally  patients  have  strangled  while 
attempting  to  swallow.  It  has  been  noticed  in  women  that  the  symptoms  are 
always  increased  during  menstruation. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  bulbar  paralysis.  The  symptoms 
resemble  each  other  very  closely.  In  bulbar  paralysis  there  is  usually  complete 
reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  affected  muscles.  The  myasthenic  reaction 
is  absent,  and  in  the  unaffected  muscles  the  susceptibility  to  fatigue  is  not 
particularly  increased.  If  the  patient  has  been  observed  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  remissions  in  the  course  are  in  favor  of  myasthenia.  In  polioencephalitis 
superior  or  acute  lesion  of  the  oculomotor  nuclei,  the  sudden  onset  and  per- 
manent weakness  also  serve  to  make  the  distinction. 

Treatment  appears  to  be  entirely  without  avail.  Strj'chnin  hypoder- 
mically  appears  to  be  useless;  electricity  is  harmful.  Full  doses  of  calcium 
salts  may  be  tried.  The  patient  should  be  put  absolutely  at  rest,  and  all  sources 
of  worry  should  be  avoided.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  stomach- 
tube  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 


Definition. — An  acute  or  chronic  intoxication  due  to  the  xIiunt  of  tkoU 
It  is  a  general  (iegenerative  condition,  particularly  nf  the  bmin  ■ 
system,  characterized  by  &  modernte  (often  progressively  incTea^ng)  or  e 
sive,  continuous  or  periodic,  craving  for  alciihol,  leading  to  tlnutkvnnnL 
Alcoholism  is  often  simply  a  variety  of  ineliriftif  or  narctmtania,  a  conistnliil 
or  acquired  brain  and  nervous  disease,  eharacteriswd  by  a  nsisiletcs,  prrmanrM 
desire  for  alcobol  (alcoholic  inebriety).  Mania-<t-iiiilu,  or  "craxy  dninkennoa," 
is  an  acute  maniacal  condition  occurring  in  an  alcoholic  drinker  of  a  ncurotir 
constitution.  Delirium  trfmnui  is  a  hallucinatory'  manifestation  thiti  imtib 
in  habitual  drinkent  of  alcohol,  either  ua  the  direct  consequents  of  the  !«■(- 
continued  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  or  because  of  its  sudden  withdrsarf' ' 
in  an  inebriate.  Dipnomauin  is  an  alcoholic  insanity  in  which  an  iniemr 
maniaeaj  "drink-impulse"  occurs  in  a  perio<lic  drinker  (usvially  of  spirii'V 

Pathology.— In  cases  of  death  from  AGQte  ftleohotism  the'  brain  and  kid- 
neys are  found  to  be  greatly  engorged  with  blood.  The  gastroduodrad 
mucous  membrane  is  also  markedly  congested,  injected,  and  covered  with  a 
thick,  sticky,  blood-tinged  mucus. 

Chronic  Alcoholism. — Since  alcohol  is  physiologically  a  poiaon,  and  not  a 
food,  and  essentially  a  drug,  and  not  a  drink,  the  effects  of  its  habitual  inges' 
tion  are  directly  to  produce  degeneration  of  nearly  all  of  the  bodily  tissues,  and 
indirectly  to  increase  the  liability  to  many  diseases  by  lessening  the  systraiic 
powers  of  resistance,  thus  favoring  fatality  from  such  disease.  The  dcgnr 
of  pathologic  change  depends  upon  the  innate  vigor  of  the  tissues,  the  age  it 
which  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  commenced,  and  upon  the  kind,  degree  of  cn- 
centration,  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  habitually  taken.  Etfaylic  alcobol  b 
le.ss  deleterious  than  the  "fusel  oil"  that  is  somedmes  used  as  an  adultenml  d 
spirits. 

The  chief  effects  of  chronic  alcohol-poisoning  are  seen  in  the  ner\'ous  and 
digestive  systems,  and  in  the  kidneys.  Fatty  changes  are  prominent  in  tie 
malt-liquor  intempcratcs,  while  a  connective-tissue  overgrowth  predominates 
in  spirit-drinkers.  The  mucosa  of  the  stomach  presents  the  appearance  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  common  in  free  drinkm 
of  iK'er,  ale,  and  porter.  The  liver  shows  the  changes  of  chronic  congestiaa. 
of  fatty  infiltration  or  degeneration,  or  of  cirrhosis  and  contraction.  Vx 
renal  changes  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  liver,  the  chronic  congested  {"pt" 
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backed")  and  fatty  kidneys  occurring  mostly  in  cases  due  to  malt  liquors, 
while  the  sclerosed  and  fibrous  kidneys  are  seen  in  spirit  habitues.  The 
heart  is  often  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  muscular  structure  may  reveal  fatty 
degeneration,  being  pale,  flabby,  friable,  and  dilated.  The  blood-vessels  are 
atheromatous,  thickened,  tortuous,  and  sometimes  varicose,  and  sudden  death 
has  been  caused  in  inebriates  by  the  rupture  of  small  aneurysms  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery.  In  the  brain  the  various  stages  of  sclerosis,  with  shrunken, 
narrow,  and  flattened  convolutions  often  appear.  Chronic  pachymeningitis, 
with  slight  hemorrhages,  is  not  infrequent.  The  pia-arachnoid  membrane 
also  may  be  opaque  and  thickened,  and  serous  effusions  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  and  into  the  ventricles  have  been  noted.  The  nerve-cells,  nerve-centers, 
and  nerve-fibers  show  degeneration,  hardening,  and  atrophy.  Alcoholic  neu- 
ritis is  especially  prominent  in  many  cases. 

Etiology. — An  impaired  personal  health  and  vigor,  as  well  as  the  "personal 
equation"  and  a  deficiency  of  will-power,  self-control,  conscience,  and  convic- 
tion, are  predisposing  causes.  Drunken  or  inebriate  parents  frequently  trans- 
mit to  their  offspring  a  morbid  desire  for  alcohol,  and  an  environment  of  de- 
praved morality  and  of  depressing  and  corrupting  social  influences  are  usually 
potent  disposing  influences,  particularly  in  those  who  are  ill  prepared,  by  hered- 
ity or  training,  to  resist  the  temptation  and  insidious  activities  of  such  evil 
surroundings.  Some  assert  that  poverty  predisposes  to  intemperance:  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  cause  rather  than  the  consequence  of  poverty.  The 
exciting  cause  is  the  persistent  misuse  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  in  the  form  of 
distilled  liquors  or  spirits,  wines,  and  fermented  or  malt  liquors.  "In  this 
country  there  is  a  little  appreciated  but  not  uncommon  cause  of  alcoholism  in 
the  use  of  patent  medicines  and  nostrums  as  tonics  and  cure-alls"  (Lambert). 

The  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism  range  from  mild  intoxication  to  an 
acute  delirium  or  a  profound  stupor  and  coma.  It  begins  with  the  stage  of 
vascular  relaxation  and  of  feelings  of  warmth  and  exhilaration,  due  to  the  de- 
pressing and  paralyzing  effects  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  vasomotor  tone.  The 
second  stage  is  one  of  partial  functional  paralysis  of  the  nerve-centers ^  marked 
disturbance  of  the  faculties,  muscular  inco-ordination,  and  delirious  speech. 
In  the  third  stage,  of  "dead-drunkenness,"  there  are  acute  coma,  stertorous 
breathing,  a  bloated  and  congested  face,  a  slow  and  full,  but  weak,  pulse,  a 
cold  and  clammy  skin,  a  heavy  alcoholic  odor  of  the  breath,  and,  sometimes, 
incontinence  of  urine  and  feces.  It  frequently  happens  that  unconsciousness 
is  not  so  profound  but  that  the  patient  may  be  aroused,  tliough  replies  to 
questioning  are  stupid  and  incoherent.  Ordinary  acute  alcoholism  seldom 
passes  beyond  a  stage  of  exhilaration,  ending  in  mild  narcosis.  Sometimes, 
however,*the  irritant  action  of  the  alcohol  predominates  over  its  narcotic  action, 
giving  rise  to  acute  alcoholic  gastritis  or  nephritis. 

Acute  mental  disorders  {acute  alcoholic  insanity)  are  not  infrequently  met 
with.  Mania-a-potu  may  come  on  quite  suddenly  in  debauchees,  or  in  those 
who  have  drunk  hard  during  a  short  time,  as  in  a  night's  carousal.  The  mental 
excitability  increases  until  a  violent  maniacal  storm  not  unlike  the  mania  of 
epilepsy  possesses  the  drinker.  While  in  this  state  of  infuriated  delirium 
homicide  may  be  committed.  Tremors  are  absent.  Acute  alcoholic  melan- 
cholia develops  suddenly  in  some  cases,  with  a  suicidal  tendency.  Delirium 
tremens  is  more  common  in  alcoholic  inebriates,  and  is  also  seen  at  times  in  those 
who  drink  greatly  to  exct»ss,  but  are  not  habitues.  Convulsive  seizures  have 
been  noted  in  some  cases,  interrupting  the  coma  ("acute  alcoholic  epilepsy"); 
these  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  mania.  An  acute  alcoholic  paralysis 
from  multiple  neuritis  (occasionally  with  ataxic  symptoms)  may  attack  hard 
drinkers,  and  may  last  for  several  weeks  or  months. 
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Chronic  alcoholism  (alcoholic  inebriety)  I  consider  a  true  disease.  WhDe 
acute  alcoholism  may  also  be  an  occasional  manifestation  of  the  chronic  af- 
fection, it  is  often  a  vice  which,  if  indulged  in  to  an  excessive  degree,  or  if  too 
frequently  repeated,  becomes  a  disease,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it 
what  point  the  transition  occurs.  Again,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  learn  whether 
the  early  acute  alcoholic  excesses  are  really  vices  or  morbid,  diseased  cra\'inj[:5 
for  alcohol  in  hereditary  narcomaniacs.  The  disease  of  inebriety  (alcoholic! 
is  a  condition  in  which,  as  some  one  has  said,  it  is  not  whether  one  "cannot'* 
or  "will  not,"  but  in  which  one  "cannot  will"  to  resist  the  desire  for  alcohol 

The  steady,  so-called  "moderate  drinker"  who  saturates  his  blood  and  tis- 
sues every  day  for  years  is  much  more  apt  to  suffer  from  chronic  alcoholic  poison- 
ing with  its  attendant  degenerations  than  pne  who  goes  on  a  "spree"  once  i 
month  for  a  day  or  two,  and  during  the  intervals  is  free  from  the  toxic  influence 
of  alcohol.     The  symptoms  develop  very  gradually,  and  are  usually  marked  for 
some  time  by  the  deceptive  sensation  of  stimulation,  warmth,  and  well-beiniu 
due  to  the  vasomotor  paresis  and  the  anesthetic  effects  of  the  alcohol.    Im- 
pairment of  digestion  is  early  noted.     There  are  a  coated  tongue,  foul  breath, 
vomiting  before  breakfast,  and  gastric  distress  after  eating.     Gastritis  and 
achylia,  caused  not  only  by  the  alcohol  but  also  the  irregular  meals  and  habits 
of  life  of  the  addicts,  are  present  as  a  rule.     Constipation  alternating  with 
diarrhea  is  common.     Muscular  tremors  gradually  develop  and  often  progress 
into  an  ataxic  gait.     Insomnia,  mental  impairment,  and  blunting  of  the  men) 
sense  come  on.     "Alcohol  dims  the  perception,  confuses  the  judgment,  paral\Tes 
the  will,  and  deadens  the  conscience"  (Kerr).     In  his  distress  and  degradation 
the  inebriate  setks  to  relieve  himself  by  taking  more  of  the  alcohol,  only  to 
find,  on  awakening  from  his  narcosis,  that  body,  intellect,  will,  and  emotioo 
are  still  more  depraved.     In  fact,  the  brain  and  nerve  disorders  are  moie 
grave,  permanent,  and  extensive  in  the  majority  of  instances  than  those  of  the 
viscera.     This  is  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  nervous  mechanism  and  to  the 
ready  defeneration  under  the  influence  of  the  altered  blood,  and   the  con-J*- 
(juent  impaired  cellular  nutrition,  directly  due  to  the  toxic  action  and  «it- 
ficient  normal  pabulum,  and  indirectly  to  the  lessened  elimination   of  wa-:r 
products. 

Dementia  is  often  the  terminal  state  of  the  chronic  inebriate.  Delu<i-»r- 
of  persecution  are  frequent,  especially  those  of  marital  infidelity,  in  alo^holn 
insanity.  The  depurative  organs  manifest  various  symptoms  due  to  tht*  lon^-- 
continued  irritating;  action  of  alcohol.  The  liver  is  either  fatty  and  enlar^'f :. 
or  cirrhotic  and  contracted,  and  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  hemorrhoids.  ah)ni:  v^:t:. 
physical  hci)atic  sipis,  are  correspondingly  observed.  The  waterv  t'W,  :].f 
injected  conjunctiva\  the  swollen  eyelids,  the  bloated  and  flabby  or  pallid  a:}-: 
shrunken  face,  the  dilated  capillaries  of  the  nose  (anir  ronacrn)  and  ch»^K>. 
may  now  he  seen.  Tlie  urinary  examination  will  show  in  many  ea.s«»s  the  •it- 
ranged  function  of  tlie  kidneys  and  point  to  the  nature  of  structuriil  imj»air- 
ment.  On  account  of  the  weak  and  flabby  heart  there  are  palpitation^.  d\>fv 
nca,  and  precordial  (listr(\ss,  and  occasionally  sharp  pains.  Chronic  vahular 
endocarditis  may  he  discovered.  The  pulse  is  soft  and  weak  in  lH\i:inniiii: 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels.  Thickened  arteries  are  common  in  oM  ca^*-^. 
and  the  pulsations  are  often  increased  in  tension  and  usually  rapid.  Mu-<iilar 
ea})aeity  and  (Midurance  are  greatly  dinu'nished. 

Delirium  tremens  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  inebriates  or  chnmie 
drinkers  during  or  after  a  debauch,  and  particularly  from  the  use  of  spiriru*'::- 
li(|U()rs.     It  may  occur,  also,  during  abstinence  from  alcohol,  on  ac<*onnt  •>f  ^'inf 
mental  perturl)ation,  or  fright,  accidental  shock,  or  acute  inflammatory  illnr->- 
It  may  either  come  on  suddenly,  or  be  preceded  (often  for  a  day)  by  some  sligh* 
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premonitory  s>inptom,  as  anorexia,  restlessness,  or  depression  of  spirits.  The 
patient  usually  awakens  at  night  with  a  tremor,  becomes  sleepless,  wants  to  get 
out  of  bed  to  do  some  imaginary  thing,  talks  constantly  and  incoherently, 
looks  about  uneasily  and  fearfully,  and  breaks  gradually  into  a  cool  perspiration. 
Hallucinations  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  develop.  The  patient  sees  terrifying 
and  loathsome  reptiles,  and  tries  to  escape  from  them,  or  to  clutch  them  in 
order  to  cast  them  away.  The  "horrors'*  may  become  so  great  that  suicide 
may  be  attempted,  as  by  falling  out  of  the  window.  Auditory  hallucinations 
may  take  the  form  of  enemies,  policemen,  or  the  roar  of  wild  animals.  The 
muscular  tremors  increase,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  weak,  and  the 
tongue  coated  with  a  thick  white  fur.  There  is  moderate  fever,  which,  if  the 
delirium  is  prolonged,  takes  on  a  typhoid  character,  the  tongue  becoming 
tremulous,  dry,  brown,  and  fissured,  with  the  onset  of  subsultus  tendinum, 
carphologia,  coma-vigil,  and  muttering  delirium.  In  favorable  cases  improve- 
ment begins  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  from  which  time  the  symptoms  gradually 
subside.  Convalescence  may  be  said  to  be  established  when  restful  sleep  can 
be  obtained;  this  is  followed  by  a  desire  for  food.  In  unfavorable  cases  the 
patient  may  pass  from  a  typhoid  state  into  exhaustion  and  death,  or  may  die 
suddenly  either  during  a  paroxysm  of  cardiac  failure  or  from  some  complica- 
tion, as  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  pneumonia. 

Kosakow's  psychosis,  or  the  mental  symptoms  that  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  alcoholic  neuritis,  is  described  on  page  1022. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  condition  of  persons  found  dead-drunk  is  seldom  mis- 
taken for  any  other.  The  reverse  more  often  happens,  and  in  this  way  apoplec- 
tic and  uremic  comas  may  be  diagnosed  as  alcoholic  coma.  Cases  picked  up 
in  the  street  in  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness  should  be  carefully  tested  in 
this  regard.  Instances  in  which,  as  the  postmortem  examination  subsequently 
has  shown,  cerebral  hemorrhage  has  followed  a  drinking-bout,  render  the 
diagnosis  more  difficult;  in  such  the  patient  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  handled  as  though  the  case  were  one  of  apoplexy.  An  important 
early  step  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  coma  is  complete,  or  whether  the  patient 
can  be  roused  by  shouting  in  the  ear,  by  applying  ammonia  to  the  nostrils, 
or,  better  still,  by  pressing,  with  gradually  increasing  firmness,  over  a  sensitive 
spot,  as  the  supraorbital  notch;  if  the  unconsciousness  is  alcoholic,  he  will  come 
to  his  senses,  if  only  for  a  moment.  Abstemious  apoplectics  have  been  known 
to  stagger  and  talk  thickly,  like  drunken  men  (Kerr),  and  have  been  arrested 
and  taken  to  a  police  station  instead  of  to  a  hospital.  Congestion  and  lobar 
pneumonia  affecting  the  bases  of  the  lungs  should  be  looked  for,  as  they  are 
common  causes  of  death  in  drunkards.  A  table  giving  the  principal  points 
in  the  differential  diagnosis  will  be  found  under  Uremia  {vide  p.  942). 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  made  from  the  history,  and  from  the 
muscular  tremors  (worse  in  the  morning),  vomiting,  mental  restlessness, 
"mendacity,*'  and  involuntary  "lying"  (Kerr).  The  condition  may  resemble 
general  paralysis,  and  if  the  habits  of  the  patient  are  kept  secret  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  differentiate  these  affections.  A  prominence  of  disorder  of  the 
digestive  tract  usually  points  to  alcoholism.  Nervous  excitement,  tremors, 
fear,  wakefulness,  and  the  distinctive  physiognomy  are  more  evident  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  even  when  general  paralysis  has  been  caused  by  alcohol,  which  is 
app>arently  the  case.  Paralysis  agitans,  locomotor  ataxia,  epilepsy ,  and  nertous 
dyspepsia  may  also  be  mistaken  for  chronic  alcoholism  by  the  unwary. 

Delirium  tremens  is  distinguished  by  the  history,  by  the  restlessness,  de- 
lirium, hallucinations,  tremors,  and  terrors.  Mania-a-potu  differs  from  the 
preceding  mainly  in  its  usual  association  with  acute  alcoholism  in  neurotics, 
in  the  muscular  contractions,  the  furious  mania,  and  convulsive  movements. 
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The  delirium  of  apical  pneumonia  that  obtains  in  some  cases  (as  well  as  in 
meningitis)  must  be  thought  of  in  the  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
diagnosis  of  alcoholic  neuritis  from  other  conditions  simulating  it  will  be  found 
elsewhere  (vide  p.  1022). 

Prognosis. — In  acute  alcoholism  the  prognosis  is  favorable  in  private^ 
manageable  cases.  Many  of  the  cases  brought  into  hospitals  are  affected 
also  with  pneumonia,  and  usually  die.  The  tissue  changes  in  chronic  alcohol* 
ism  are  so  profound,  and  they  affect  such  delicate  and  vital  tissues,  that  when 
the  alcohol  habit  thus  becomes  fixed  permanent  recovery  never  takes  plaoe. 
The  treatment  appropriate  for  the  inebriate  and  forced  abstinence  fmm 
alcohol  relieve  many  of  the  symptoms  and  some  of  the  debility,  but  relapses 
are  all  too  common  and  are  almost  certain  to  occur.  Insanity  and  paresis 
are  not  infrequent  terminations  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Many  complicatioos 
are  apt  to  supervene,  as  Bright's  disease,  epilepsy,  melancholia,  fatty  heart, 
pneumonia,  and  thrombosis.  Alcoholic  neuritis  often  clears  up  upon  with- 
holding alcohol  and  stimulating  the  peripheral  nerves  both  by  appropnate 
drugs  and  external  remedial  measures.  Recovery  from  delirium  tremens  is 
dubious  in  cases  of  severe  injury,  inffanmiatory  troubles,  or  infections. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  acute  drunkenness,  which  are  only  too  ooro- 
monly  met  with,  nothing  special  is  required  except  to  prevent  the  ingestion  of 
any  more  alcohol  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  sleep  tmtil  the  elimination  of  the 
poison  is  more  or  less  complete,  llie  effects  of  the  intoxication,  in  the  general 
depression,  headache,  anxious  and  irritable  stomach,  and  various  functional 
visceral  and  nervous  disorders,  may  need  careful  corrective  and  sustaining 
treatment  for  a  week  or  more.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious. 
Aperient  waters,  hot  baths,  with  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  frequently  repeated, 
and  a  combination  of  dilute  mineral  acid  and  bitter  tonics  (nux  vomica,  gentian ), 
are  also  indicated. 

In  profound  cases  of  alcoholic  coma,  convulsions,  or  mania-a-potu  no 
alcohol  should  be  given.    Trite  though  this  injunction  may  seem,  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  this  statement,  so  that  the  physician  may  be  sure  to  countenrt 
a  popular  impression  that  the  giving  of  more  alcohol  will  cause  a  mania  to  sub- 
side permanently,  and  to  guard  against  the  smuggling  of  liquor  to  the  patit-nt 
by  his  misguided  friends.     It  is  often  necessary  to  empty  the  stomach  at  once 
when  collapse  is  imminent  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  or  pump,  washing 
out  the  organ  with  hot  water,  to  which  ginger  or  cinnamon  has  been  added 
To  this  end  emetics  may  be  used — viz.,  ipecac  or  apomorphin,  hypKxlermicaJIy 
(gr.  \  to  \ — 0.008-0.01).    The  external  application  of  warmth,  friction,  arti- 
ficial respiration,  faradism   to   the  phrenic  nerve,  ammonia  or  amyl  nitrite 
inhalations,  and  hypodermics  of  atropin,  strychnin,  and  digitalis,  may  all  he 
tried.     Hot  rectal  enemata  or  a  calomel  purge,  if  the  stomach  will  tolerate  the 
drug,  should  be  used  early.    The  maniacal  attacks  may  be  treated  by  hi-po- 
dermics  of  morphin  and  hyoscin,  and  by  such  sedatives  as  chloral,  bromide  in 
large  (3j — 4.0)  doses,   and   rarely  such   hypnotics  as  paraldehyd,  trionaJ. 
chloralamid,  and  the  like.     Indeed,  it  is  very  important  to  secure  sleep  as  soon 
as  possible.     As  soon  as  some  quietude  and  sleep  have  been  obtained,  it  is  in 
order  to  administer  concentrated  food  in  an  easily  assimilable  form. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  more  often  best  conducted  in  "homes*' 
for  inebriates,  in  hospitals,  and  similar  institutions.  A.  Laml)ert  (relieves  that 
the  majority  of  periodic  drinkers  who  are  endeavoring  hopelessly  to  ctose 
their  periodic  sprees  are  really  cases  of  chronic  tobacco  poisoning  (r\  ^.,  in- 
cessant cigarette  smokers).  At  the  outset  there  must  be  an  ''unconditional 
surrender"  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  Its  withdrawal  should  be  enforced  at  once 
in  many  cases,  and  very  rapidly  in  all  others,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
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physician  as  to  the  psychic  and  physical  condition  of  the  patient.  Substitutes 
for  alcohol  are  the  strong  fruit-juices,  as  hot  lemonade  or  hot  ginger,  capsicum 
infusion,  and  cardamom  tea  often  is  useful.  Coffee,  milk,  cocoa,  and  hot 
broths  are  also  to  be  recommended.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  increased 
in  nutritive  strength  as  the  gastric  irritability  diminishes.  Sometimes  such 
sedatives  to  the  stomach  as  the  bismuth  preparations,  effervescent  alkaline 
drinks,  and  lime-water  may  be  indicated.  Peptonized  food  is  often  well  borne 
at  first  in  cases  in  which  gastric  distress  is  marked.  Nutrient  enemata  are 
seldom  required,  but  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  gravest  cases,  particularly 
during  the  states  of  alcoholic  dementia.  The  general  health  must  be  looked 
after  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  best  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  cold  and  warm 
bathing,  by  mental  and  social  occupation,  and  by  diversion.  When  the  craving 
for  alcohol  is  hereditary  and  intense,  seclusion  in  an  inebriate-house  or  some 
similar  institution  is  often  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
lapsing  into  the  former  drink  habit. 

The  insomnia  of  chronic  alcoholism  may  be  met  temporarily  by  the  use  of 
large  doses  of  bromids,  chloral,  or  hyoscin.  Morphin  may  be  indicated  at 
times,  but  should  be  used  with  great  caution  in  order  to  avoid  adding  the 
morphin  habit  to  that  of  alcohol.  Perhaps  the  best  single  agent  to  use  in 
counteracting  the  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  strychnin,  either  as  the 
nitrate  or  sulphate,  hypodermically  and  by  the  mouth;  iron,  arsenic,  dilute 
phosphoric  acid,  quinin,  and  the  like  are  often  useful  adjuvants  in  the  tonic 
treatment.  A  tropin,  hyjKxlermically,  may  also  be  recommended  when  vascular 
dilatation  and  weakness  are  prominent.  Sweating  and  purging  the  patient, 
and  the  administration  of  bromids,  chloral,  and  gelsemium  for  a  day  or  two  in 
advance  may  avert  a  "drink-storm"  or  the  periodic  cravings  for  alcohol  that 
may  be  expected  by  prodromal  manifestations.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in 
the  sudden  outbursts  of  dipsomaniacs,  there  is  no  time  to  institute  their 
treatment.  It  is  claimed  that  hypnotic  suggestion  will  abolish  effectually 
the  ardent  desire  for  alcohol  in  a  certain  number  of  neurotic  cases  of  alcoholic 
inebriety.  Temperance  revivals  may  be  said  to  do  permanent  good  only  in 
those  similar  neurotic  cases  that  are  fortunately  impressionable  to  appeals  by 
total  abstinence  orators,  but,  in  order  to  maintain  the  reformed  drunkard's 
pledge,  it  is  often  necessary  that  interested  persons  continue  to  watch,  guide, 
and  inspire  him,  in  order  that  a  weakened  will  may  not  precipitate  a  cyclic 
lapse  into  his  old  habits. 

All  the  influence  of  culture,  music,  and  the  fine  arts,  of  high-toned  morality 
and  pure,  undefiled  religion,  should  be  enlisted  to  strengthen  self-respect  and 
to  fortify  volition  and  inhibition.  Moral  regeneration  may  thus  in  certain 
cases  check  the  physical  and  mental  degeneration,  but  it  cannot  efface  the 
consequences  of  the  alcoholic  poisoning  which  it  represents. 

McBride  recommends  the  following  method  of  treatment:  Hypodermic 
injections  of  strychnin  three  times  daily,  at  first  ^  grain,  increased  to  ^  gr. 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  at  the  same  time  hv-podermic  injections  of 
atropin  are  given,  which  are  rapidly  increased  until  the  patient's  tongue  is 
made  dry  and  the  pupils  dilated.  A  bitter  mixture  containing  cinchona, 
gentian,  rheum,  capsicum,  and  more  atropin  and  strychnin  is  also  given  six 
times  a  day.  During  the  first  week,  usually  during  the  first  days,  all  taste 
for  alcohol  is  lost.  During  the  second  week  this  treatment  is  continued,  but 
during  the  third  the  injections  of  atropin  are  gradually  diminished,  and, 
finally,  stopped,  and  the  capsicum  is  withdra^Ti  from  the  mixture  taken  by  the 
mouth.  Thus  modified,  the  treatment  is  continued  during  the  fourth  week. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  atropin  is  withdrawn  from  the  mixture  and  the  latter 
is  given  four  instead  of  six  times  daily.     During  the  sixth  week  the  injections 
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of  strychnin  are  reduced  and  stopped.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  cin- 
chona is  also  withdrawn.  The  author  necessarily  varies  this  treatment  with  the 
requirements  of  individuals.  The  Towns-Lwnbert  method  of  treatment 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  at  present  writing.  In  treating  an  alcoholic, 
however,  the  details  differ  from  those  suitable  in  morphinism^  as  shown  hy 
Lambert.* 

Deliiiam  tremens  requires  firm  but  tactful  isolation  and  vigilant  nursini:. 
All  alcohol  should  be  withheld.  If  stimulation  is  needed,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia;  strychnin,  and  atropin,  with  bland  hot  drinks  and  broths,  may  be 
administered.  Easily  digested  and  nutritious  food  should  be  given  to  support 
the  strength.  Sleep  must  be  procured  by  such  means  as  are  mentioned  above 
in  the  treatment  for  maniora-potu.  The  dosage  required,  however,  is  usually 
not  as  great,  but  must  be  kept  up  longer  than  in  the  maniacal  conditioiL 
Cardiac  weakness  may  need  such  stimulants  as  digitalis  and  strophanthus. 
Steinebach^  has  found  the  symptoms  to  be  relieved  by  lumbar  puncture. 
Leonard  corraborates  this  experience.  After  removing  spinal  fluid  (10  to 
40  c.c),  a  cubic  centimeter  for  every  25  pounds  of  body  weight  of  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  at  a  temperature  ranging  betwera  l)o^ 
and  100^  F.,  was  introduced  by  means  of  a  cubic  centimeter  s>'Tinge,  through 
the  lumbar  puncture  needle,  in  the  sitting  posture.  No  patient  receix-ed  a 
second  treatment.  The  delirium  and  restlessness  rapidly  subsided,  with  res- 
toration  to  the  normal  within  twenty-four  hours.  Out  of  12  patients  treated, 
10  recovered.  Based  on  the  theory  that  the  severer  types  are  caused  by  an 
acid  intoxication,  Hogan  attempts  to  dilute  and  neutralize  the  effects  of  this 
intoxication  and  favor  its  rapid  elimination.  Two  solutions,  one  composed 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  bromid,  the  other  of  glucose,  are  lx>th 
given  intravenously  for  the  purpose.*  After  the  attack  subsides,  tonic  dose$ 
of  strychnin,  gentian,  asafetida,  and  iron,  together  with  graduated  exerci^ 
out-of  doors,  are  to  be  employed.  Turkish  baths,  industrial  occupations,  and 
the  like  are  indicated  to  fortify  the  patient  against  yielding  taa  morbid  appetite. 

GINGER  AND  CX>LOGNE-WATER  INEBRIETT 

Habitual  drinkers  of  alcoholic  ginger,  capsicum,  and  lavender  preparations, 
and  eau-de-Cologne  are  practically  alcohol  habitu^  or  inebriates.  They 
drink  these  liquids  for  the  alcohol  that  is  in  them.  The  so-called  essence  of 
ginger  (Jamaica  ginger),  which  contains  considerable  alcohol  in  some  of  its 
preparations,  is  often  used  primarily  for  relieving  an  attack  of  "cramps"  or 
colic,"  and  if  frequently  repeated,  can  readily  induce  a  morbid  habit  of 
ginger-drinking."  In  other  cases  the  craving  for  alcoholic  indulgence  (often 
hereditary),  may  have  been  aroused  by  a  social  glass  of  wine,  but,  from  a 
sense  of  shame  the  desire  has  been  kept  secret,  and  gratified  by  drinking  eau- 
de-Cologne,  lavender  essence,  or  even  tincture  of  capsicum.  Perhaps  many 
more  such  cases  exist,  and  especially  among  neurotic  women  in  good  circum- 
stances, than  are  usually  recognized. 
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OPIUM-POISONING 


Definition. — A  chronic  intoxication  due  to  the  habitual  use  of  opium 
{opiumism)  or  its  alkaloids. 

Pathology. — In  cases  of  death  from  acute  or  chronic  opium-  or  mcwphin* 
poisoning  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  pathologic  appearances.     In  acute 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. ^  February,  18,  1911,  p.  503. 
«  Deutsch.  Med.  Woch.,  1915,  xli,  369. 

*  For  further  details,  vide  Jour.  Amer,  Med,  Assoc.,  Deoember  16,  1916,  p.  183(k 
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cases  vascular  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes  has  been  noted;  but  even 
in  chronic  cases  the  tissue  degeneration  and  fatty  and  connective-tissue  prolif- 
erations that  are  characteristic  of  alcoholism,  are  practically  absent.  Decided 
lesions  are  usually  traceable  to  associated  affections.  The  principal  anatomic 
changes  are  those  due  simply  to  malnutrition.  Thus,  we  have  the  emaciation 
and  the  shrunken  appearance  of  cerebral  anemia,  and  pallor  and  atrophy  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  and  of  the  vascular  walls.  The  dried  and  wasted  structures, 
due  to  tissue  starvation,  are  quite  a  constrast  to  the  fat-infiltrated  or  degen- 
erated, cirrhotic,  and  inflamed  tissue  of  alcoholic  inebriety.  Direct  destruction 
of  parenchymatous  cells  is  more  evident  in  the  latter. 

Etiology. — ^The  climate,  country,  and  nationality  have  a  certain  disposing 
influence  in  the  development  of  opiumism  and  morphinism.  In  the  opium- 
growing  parts  of  Asia,  as  in  China,  India,  and  Persia,  where  the  climate  is  warm, 
enervating,  and  conducive  to  physical  and  moral  abandonment  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  Turkey  also,  opium-eating  and  -smoking  habitu^  are 
as  numerous  as  alcohol  habitu^  are  in  Europe  and  America  among  the  Cau- 
casians. 

Women  are  more  commonly  the  victims  of  morphinism  than  men,  except 
physicians  and  druggists  as  a  class. 

Ennui  and  an  idle  spirit  of  irritation  and  adventure  among  the  sensation- 
loving  and  luxurious  sometimes  sow  the  seeds  of  an  indulgence  in  narcotics 
that  bring  forth  fruitage  in  the  form  of  a  flxed  habit. 

The  incautious  prescribing  of  morphin  and  the  too  ready  hypodermic 
use  of  the  alkaloid  by  physicians  in  treating  various  cases  of  pain  are  not  in- 
frequently the  cause  of  morphinism.  Overwork  of  the  brain,  great  business  or 
social  strains,  prolonged  worry  and  anxiety  either  with  or  without  work, 
insomnia,  remorse,  idleness,  and  secret  vices,  are  the  most  common  predisposing 
agents  of  the  morphin  habit. 

Paregoric,  laudanum,  chlorodyne,  and  "soothing-syrup"  are  drunk  to  a 
frightful  extent  in  large  cities  among  the  poor  and  miserable,  and  cause  great 
disturbance  of  the  health  of  the  habitu^.  Heroin  is  being  used  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  limit  its  sale. 

Symptoms. — ^These  may  be  in  abeyance  for  some  time,  while  the  habit 
is  forming  and  the  doses  are  still  slight.  As  the  craving  increases,  the  dose 
and  its  frequency  increase  to  keep  pace  with  the  desire.  Anemia  gradually 
develops,  with  sallowness  of  the  skin,  wasting  of  the  features  and  body,  languor, 
weakness,  functional  deterioration,  mental  depression,  anorexia,  restlessness, 
insomnia,  tremors,  irritability,  shyness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  (except  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug),  and  a  characteristic  propensity  to  lying. 
Cardialgia  is  often  complained  of  by  those  who  use  opium  pretty  constantly. 
The  associated  vices  of  opiumism  are  less  violent  and  inflammatory  than  those 
of  alcoholism,  and  more  secretive  and  speculative,  such  as  gambling  and  sexual 
perversions.  Itching  is  frequent,  and  especially  after  taking  the  opium  or 
morphin.  Attacks  of  chills,  followed  by  pyrexia,  with  delirium  and  transient 
albuminuria  (renal  congestion)  occur  in  some  cases.  Diarrhea  and  dysentery 
have  been  observed  in  some  instances.  There  may  be  also  disturbances  of  the 
visual  muscular  apparatus.  Sufferers  from  painful  carcinoma  in  whom  opium 
or  morphin  is  required  for  steady  use  do  not  become,  except  in  rare  cases,  true 
morphinomaniacs. 

The  course  of  mor|)hinism  is  that  of  a  progressive  asthenia,  in  which  cardiac 
palpitation,  dyspnea,  alnlominal  and  muscular  cramps,  trembling,  fear,  sleep- 
lessness, mental  confusion,  melancholy,  slovenliness,  and  moral  obtuseness 
come  on.  Some  women,  known  to  be  kleptomaniacs,  have  been  found  to  be 
secret  opiumists.    Sexual  impotence  in  the  male,  and  amenorrhea  and  abortion 
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in  the  female,  are  eommon  results.  The  skin  is  wrinkled,  dry,  and  harsh,  and 
may  show  numerous  needle-scars  and  abscesses  in  those  addicted  to  the 
hypKxlennic  use  of  the  drug.  The  termination  is  the  direct  result  of  the  extRme 
debility  or  marasmus  or  of  some  intercurrent  affection. 

The  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  the  history.  When  the  latter  is  wantinf^ 
because  of  a  lack  of  veracity  or  deception,  chronic  alcoholism  may  have  to  be 
differentiated  from  opiumism.  The  more  open  and  often  periodic  habits  of 
the  alcoholic  habitu^,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  physical  and  mental  and 
complicating  conditions,  usually  show  marked  differences  between  the  two 
drug  intoxications. 

Prognosis. — ^The  likelihood  of  a  cure  is  exceedingly  remote.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  proper  conditions  much  relief  may  be  given  and  life  prolonged  for 
years.  Opium  smoking  produces  less  injurious  consequences,  and  is  mote 
readily  cured  than  other  forms  of  the  addiction. 

The  treatment  is  manifestly  difficult  and  unpromising.  Institutional 
isolation,  rest,  diversion,  watchful  care,  regular  and  studied  feeding,  baths, 
and  graduated  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  far  as  possible,  but  under  surveillance 
in  order  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium,  morphin,  heroin,  or  compound 
preparations  containing  them,  are  the  most  efficient  measures.  As  to  the  man- 
ner of  withdrawing  the  narcotic,  much  care,  judgment,  and  tact  form  a  sim 
gnd  non  in  the  treatment.  A  sudden  and  absolute  stoppage  of  the  use  of  the 
drug  sometimes  leads  to  great  distress,  and  even  to  collapse  ("abstinence 
phenomena") ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  recommended,  as  in  chronic  alcoholism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  too  gradual  withdrawal  is  torturing.  A  middle  course, 
the  "rapid-gradual  method"  of  Erlenmeyer,  is  usually  resorted  to,  in  which  the 
reduction  of  the  quantity  of  morphin  or  opium  to  nothing  occupies  but  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Various  substitutes  have  been  recommended  that  generaDy 
prove  not  to  be  substitutes  at  all,  but  simply  act  in  a  symptomatic  way,  and 
may  lead  to  another  habit  as  bad  if  not  worse.  Such  drugs  as  cocain,  hyoscy- 
amus,  bromids,  and  chloral  have  thus  been  used.  Hare  and  others  have  re» 
ported  good  results  from  the  method  of  treatment  suggested  by  Lott,  namely, 
by  the  use  of  hyoscin  hypodermically  in  large  doses  (gr.  y^ — O.OOOG  every  two 
hours)  until  the  patient  is  rendered  calm  or  even  unconscious,  after  which  this 
state  is  to  be  maintained  for  several  days  and  then  the  dose  is  to  be  gradually 
diminished  so  as  to  permit  a  return  to  the  normal  condition.  Cardiac  stimulants 
may  be  needed.  The  Towns-I^ambert  method  of  treatment  is  now  widely 
adopted,  and  the  results  which  have  been  recorded  in  literature  are  most 
promising.^ 

In  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  morphin  habit  moderate  doses  of 
bromids,  with  cannabis  indica  and  some  such  vegetable  bitter  as  gentian,  may 
prove  useful  in  allaying  the  nervous  irritabih'ty  and  restlessness  at  night 
Cathartics,  stomach  sedatives  alternating  with  tonics,  concentrated  foods, 
massage,  hot  and  cold  bathing,  electricity  (general  galvanization),  and  "com- 
plete control  over  the  patient"  are  usually  indispensable  adjuncts  in  the  treat- 
ment after  the  withdrawal  of  the  opium  or  morphin.  Cardiac  stimulants, 
strychnin  and  physostigmin  salicylate  (gr.  -j-J^ — 0.0006)  hypodermically,  have 
been  recommended  recently  as  important  in  counteracting  the  functional 
depression  of  these  habitu^.  Industrial  activity,  and  mental  and  social  divei^ 
sion  aid  in  maintaining  any  improvement  made  and  in  rendering  the  patient 
less  liable  to  a  relapse. 

^  For  details,  see  The  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  As90c.,  Februaiy  18,  1911,  p.  503. 
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PLUBBBISH 
(Chronic  Lead-poisoning;  Saturnism) 

Definition* — A  chronic  intoxication  due  to  the  slow  absorption  of  lead, 
either  industrially  or  accidentally. 

Pathology. — The  principal  lesions  are  found  in  the  muscles,  peripheral 
nerves,  liver,  kidneys,  and  mucous  membranes.  The  affected  muscles  are 
wasted,  pale-yellow  in  color,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  show  a  marked  fibroid 
growth.  The  vessels  in  the  muscles  also  reveal  arteriosclerosis.  The  periph- 
eral nerves  are  affected  with  a  parenchymatous  neuritis,  and  are  especially 
involved,  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve-endings  in  the  muscles. 
The  nearer  we  appraoch  the  spinal  cord  along  the  course  of  an  affected  motor 
nerve,  the  less  marked  are  the  changes,  although  in  some  cases  a  very  slight  in- 
volvement of  the  anterior  nerve-root  cells  has  been  noted.  Tlie  cord  is 
usually  normal. 

In  the  brain,  slight  meningitb  and  arteriosclerosis  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels here  and  there,  with  a  corresponding  connective-tissue  growth  and 
capillary  hemorrhages.  The  liver  and  kidneys  show  parenchymatous  atrophy 
and  cirrhosis. 

Etiology. — (a)  Personal  susceptibility  to  lead-poisoning  is  greater  in  some 
people  than  in  others,  all  other  things  being  equal.  (6)  Plumbism  is  more  com- 
mon in  adults  than  in  children,  because  of  greater  exposure,  (c)  Sear. — Women 
are  more  susceptible  than  men.  (d)  Occupation  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
lead-intoxication.  Workers  in  white  lead  (plumbic  carbonate),  red  lead,  and 
litharge,  all  of  which  substances  are  used  as  paints,  are  especially  to  be  mentioned 
as  liable  to  saturnism.  Among  the  most  common  industrial  causes  are  the 
following:  painting,  plumbing,  lead-mining,  rolling  sheet-lead,  pottery  glazing, 
type-founding  and  setting,  shot-making,  dressmaking  (in  which  lead-dyed 
silk  thread  is  used  and  the  ends  bitten  off),  lace-making,  glass-grinding,  and 
calico-printing,  {e)  Accidental  contamination  of  food  and  drink.  Men  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacutre  of  white  lead  and  eating  lunches  in  dusty  work- 
rooms suffer  from  plumbism.  Drinking-water  stored  in  lead-lined  cisterns, 
and  passed  through  lead  pipes  is  frequently  contaminated,  especially  if  the 
water  contains  a  slight  amount  of  acid.  Flour,  bread,  biscuit,  candy,  butter, 
and  milk  may  cause  poisoning  by  adulteration  with  lead  chromate,  used  to  give 
a  rich,  yellow  tint  to  these  articles;  and  tobacco  wrapped  in  lead-foil  has  re- 
sulted in  saturnism.  (/)  Workers  in  lead  suffer  more  frequently  during  the 
warm  season,     (g)  Previous  attacks  greatly  increase  susceptibility. 

The  absorption  of  the  lead  takes  place  mainly  through  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  including  its  inhalation  as  dust,  followed  by  swallowing,  and  absorption 
from  the  skin  or  an  abraded  surface.  It  may  be  deposited  in  most  of  the 
soft  tissues  and  viscera,  but  especially  in  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  liver.  £/m- 
inaiion  takes  place  through  the  kidneys,  and  probably,  though  in  very  slight 
quantities,  with  the  bile  and  saliva,  and  through  the  skin. 

Symptoms. — Depending  upon  individual  susceptibility,  it  may  be  months 
or  years  before  the  first  manifestations  app>ear.  Anemia  is  an  early  and  marked 
symptom.  The  red  cells  and  hemoglobin  are  reduced  correlatively.  Boston, 
in  the  study  of  24  cases,  found  the  leukocytes  to  number  between  10,000  to 
23,000  per  cubic  millimeter;  an  average  of  12,600.  The  erythrocytes  are 
pale,  distorted,  and  show  evidence  of  punctate  basic  degeneration.  Grawitz 
and  Frey  regard  polychromatophilia  as  an  important  blood  finding  (Need). 
The  general  nutrition  is  poor. 

The  characteristic  blue  line  at  the  borders  of  the  gums  is  rarely  absent, 
especially  in  those  who  are  not  scrupulous  in  their  attention  to  the  teeth. 
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It  is,  as  a  rule,  most  distinct  at  the  roots  of  the  lower  canines  and  incisors,  and 
is  formed  by  a  deposition  of  lead  sulphid.  Bluish  patches  may  also  be  met  with. 
Gowers  points  out  that  this  line  is  black  instead  of  blue,  and  is  present  only  when 
the  gums  are  slightly  separated  from  the  teeth.  Slight  jatmdice  may  at  times 
be  noted. 

Colic  is  very  common  and  is  also  characteristic.  The  pains  center  around 
the  navel,  and  are  quite  severe  and  griping.  They  are  associated  with  retracs 
tion  and  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  with  obstinate  constipation. 
The  pains  are  paroxysmal,  may  be  referred  at  times  to  the  epigastrium,  and  may 
be  accompanied  by  vomiting.  Between  the  paroxysms  a  dull  pain  usually 
exists  over  the  whole  abdomen.  Diuing  the  attacks  the  pulse-tensicHi  is  in- 
creased and  cardiac  action  lessened.  The  stomach  contents  show  no  HCl 
as  a  rule. 

Exaggerated  tendon  reflexes  may  be  present  early.  Paralyses  are  commoo 
symptoms,  and  may  either  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  in  nature.  Although 
usually  localized,  pakies  are  sometimes  generalized.  The  most  characteristic 
lead-palsy  is  that  known  as  wrist-drop  (see  also  Multiple  Neuritis,  p.  1022). 
Both  fine  and  coarse  tremors  occur.  They  usually  begin  in  the  hands  and  arms, 
are  rather  constant,  and  are  aggravated  by  voluntary  effort  and  emotional 
excitement. 

Cramps  in  the  affected  muscles  and  about  the  joints  (lead-arthralgia) 
are  occasionally  noted.  Slight  anesthesia,  especially  in  cases  of  wrist-drop, 
is  sometimes  detected  here  and  there,  but  may  in  certain  instances  be  due  to 
saturnine  hysteria. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  are  important.  The  phrase  'lead  encephalopathy*^ 
includes  such  manifestations  as  delirium  and  coma,  neuroretinitis,  aphasia, 
convulsions,  hemiplegia,  amaurosis,  hysteria,  and  insanity.  The  delirium  and 
coma  are  the  commonest  brain  symptoms,  and  may  come  on  suddenly  with 
tremors  and  hallucination.  Epileptic  convulsions  are  often  severe.  Hemianop- 
sia has  been  observed.  Mania  and  melancholia  occur  in  cases  of  mental  uo* 
balancing,  and  hysteric  outbreaks  are  seen  in  girls.  Intense  headache  b  not 
uncommon.  ''Saturnine  gout,"  so  called,  is  described  as  a  result  of  chronic 
plumbism.  The  kidneys  are  contracted,  the  heart  is  hypertrophied,  and 
arteriosclerosis  is  marked,  with  a  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric 
acid.  The  pulse-tension  is  increased.  These  evidences  show  a  similarity  to 
gout,  and  favor  the  development  of  uratic  deposits  in  the  joints.  Lead  may  be 
discovered  in  the  urine  by  laying  a  strip  of  magnesium  in  it  and  noting  the 
deposit  of  metallic  lead  if  present  (Von  Jaksch).  Abram  asserts  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  (1  gm.  to  150  c.c.  of  water)  fadlitate? 
the  test.     Hematoporphyrin  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  historj'  of  exposure  to  lead-poisoning  b  usuaUy  clear  in 
those  working  the  metal  in  its  various  forms.  Adndental  origins  of  saturnism 
are  often  obscure  and  very  difficult  to  trace,  although  if  die  characteristic 
wrist-drop,  the  gingival  line,  coUc,  and  cachexia  be  present,  the  diagnosis  is 
readily  made. 

Alcoholic  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  differentiated  by  the 
history,  the  greater  prominence  of  sensory  symptoms,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  of  punctate  basophilia. 

Prognosis. — In  the  absence  of  the  graver  nervous,  arterial,  and  rroal 
svTnptoms,  the  prognosis  is  good.  When  there  is  paralysis,  with  reactions  of 
degeneration,  and  especially  in  primary  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  the  prognosU 
is  generally  bad.  In  encephalopathic  forms,  and  in  cases  in  which  arterio- 
sclerosis and  renal  cirrhosis  are  manifested,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  but 
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depends  upon  the  extent  of  damage  done.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  often 
complicates  lead  intoxication. 

Treatment. — ^The  prevention  of  plumbism  is  difficult  in  lead-working 
establishments,  owing  to  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  both  employers 
and  employees,  and  to  the  lack  of  any  adequate  antidote  during  exposure. 
Rigid  cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  of  the  hands  and  nails  and 
before  eating.  Means  to  allay  dust  should  be  regularly  and  constantly  em- 
ployed. Milk  and  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  have  been  recommended  for  use 
by  workers  in  lead,  for  their  supposed  antidotal  effects.  As  perfect  ventilation 
as  possible  should  be  secured,  and  respirators  are  in  use  in  some  lead-works, 
being  worn  as  "snouts."  Potassium  iodid  should  be  given  in  chronic  plumbism, 
beginning  with  small  doses  (gr.  iii  to  v — 0.2-0.3),  given  preferably  in  milk, 
after  meals. 

In  lead-colic  hot  applications  to  the  abdomen  and  hypodermic  injecticHis  of 
morphin  and  atropin  are  often  indicated.  Efficient  doses  of  Epsom  or  Glauber's 
salts  are  used  to  combat  the  coastipation.  Given  in  combination  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (in  order  to  form  an  insoluble  lead  sulphate)  and  with  bella- 
donna, the  best  and  speediest  benefits  may  be  obtained  thereby. 

Iron  for  the  anemia,  strychnin  and  galvanism  for  the  paralysis,  mild 
diuretics  for  the  renal  deterioration,  and  nitroglycerin  or  sodium  nitrite  for 
the  arteriosclerosis  (enough  to  relieve  increasing  tension)  are  the  symptomatic 
items  of  treatment  that  are  usually  indicated.  Rarely,  hopeless  cases  of 
saturnine  encephalopathy  need  to  be  sent  to  asylums  for  the  insane. 

• 

ARSENICISM 

(Chronic  Araenic-poisoning) 

Definition. — ^A  chronic  intoxication  resulting  from  the  gradual  absorption 
of  arsenic. 

Pathology. — The  peripheral  nerves  show  a  degenerative  neuritis,  and  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  similarly  affected. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  arsenicism  may  be  habitual,  industrial,  medicinal 
or  accidental,  and  individual  predisposition  varies.  A  neurotic  diathesis 
usually  underlies  the  habit  of  "arsenic-eating"  in  those  who  crave  the  drug. 
Not  a  few  women  suffer  from  chronic  arsenicism  as  the  result  of  the  ingestion 
of  arsenic  "to  improve  the  complexion  and  brilliancy  of  the  eye."  Men  em- 
ployed in  arsenic  works  of  various  kinds  often  suffer  from  the  chronic  poison- 
ing. For  example,  miners  and  smelters  of  arsenic  pyrites,  dyers  and  wall- 
paper workers  using  Scheele's  or  Schweinfurth's  green,  artificial-flower  makers, 
shot-makers,  glass-workers,  and  taxidermists,  are  all  liable  on  account  of  their 
occupations.  The  medicinal  use  of  arsenic,  even  for  a  short  time,  may  in  very 
susceptible  persons  induce  arsenical  paralysis  (Putnam,  Osier).  Again, 
"cancer  cures"  containing  arsenic  may  cause  poisonous  effects.  Accidental 
'  arsenicism  may  come  from  living  in  rooms  where  wall-paper,  carpets,  colored 
paper  ornaments,  toys,  or  curtans  are  contaminated  with  arsenic  anilin  dyes. 
Drinkers  of  l)eer  may  suffer,  the  arsenic  l)eing  derived  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
used  in  manufacturing  the  glucost*  that  is  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

Symptoms. — There  are  anemia,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  dryness  and 
irritation  of  the  mucosa*,  of  the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  and  upper  respirator}' 
tract.  Anorexia,  nausea,  and  diarrhea  indicate  the  presence  of  a  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh.  In  some  cases,  milder  than  others,  the  fat  is  well  preserved. 
Slight  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  or  eyebrows  may  occur,  and  some  epigastric 
distress  may  be  complained  of.  Marked  conjunctivitis,  occasional  dysenteric 
attacks,  loss  of  the  hair,  and  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities  form  a 
76 
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commonly  observed  symptom  group.  Cutaneous  symptoms  may  i 
as  pigmentation  ("arsenic  bronsing").  keratosis,  and  ece^natous,  herprlic 
lutic&rial,  and  pemphigoid  manifestations.  Albuminuria  with  casts  and  btood 
mark  the  renal  irritation  that  sometimes  oct-urs.  A  high  blood-pressair  » 
frequently  seen. 

The  most  characteristic  evidence  of  chronic  arsenio-pocuoning  is  m«b 
in  the  gradual  increasing  diffuse  or  multiple  neuritis.  Differing  froin  Iwd- 
palsy,  the  leg-extensors  and  the  peroneal  ^roup  of  muscles  are  involved  fint, 
although  the  arms  may  also  Ijecome  affected  laler  itide  Multiple  Newrit^^ 
p.  1022).  Contractions  in  the  lower  and  a  finer  tremor  of  the  upper  extrcnu- 
ties  are  apt  to  occur.  Arsenic-poisoning  may  also  cause  headache,  verti)p\ 
melancholia,  and  hysteria.  The  drug  is  eliminated  by  the  kidrteys  and  m>? 
be  found  in  the  urine.  Sometimes  a  great  toleration  o(  arsenic  ia  observed  ia 
workmen  and  habitu^,  the  only  evidences  being  a  clear,  sallow,  waxy  compln- 
ion,  tt  gloomy  expression,  and  some  dyspepsia,  perhaps,  as  in  the  well-knavD 
Slyrians. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difficult  when  once  the  source  of  the  poisoning  n 
determined.  The  clinical  appearances  are  distinct  from  lead-tHloriattiom, 
especially  in  the  mode  of  progress  of  the  paralysis,  and  in  (hr  more  markiil 
sensory  symptoms  combined  with  the  motor  disturbances  of  anetudaB. 
Arsenic  should  be  sought  for  in  the  urine. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  most  cases  in  which  removal  frooi  the  a- 
posure  to  the  influence  of  arsenic  is  possible.  A  few  cases  die  from  the  gntt 
general  debility. 

Treatment. — Abstention  from  the  use  of  arsenic  for  cosmetic  purpnant 
avoidance  of  its  influence  in  the  arts,  care  in  its  medicinal  administration,  ind 
prophylaxis  as  regards  the  possible  or  discovered  sources  of  contaminatioa. 
form  t-be  first  considerations  in  the  treatment.  Elimination  i>f  the  anuk 
may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  potassium  iodid  taid  pur^itives.  Ga9ti»- 
intestinal  and  other  irritations  must  be  mel  by  appn>priate  sedative  rnnrdiD^ 
The  neuritis  and  palsies  require— as  soon  as  iht-  tenderiu-sj  amj  paiti  subside— 
massage  and  electridty.  Judicious  and  wholesome  alimentatioD  and  tmio 
are  indicated. 


(Clironic  Mercurial  Foi»cmi>tg) 

Definition. — A  chronic  intoxication  caused  by  the  habitual  ingestino 
or  combined  industrial  absorption  of  mercury  in  susceptible  individtials. 

Pathology. — No  marked  pathologic  changes  have  been  noted  in  faumu 
beings  aside  from  the  evidences  of  oral,  gastro-intestinal,  and  renal  iiritatioa 
and  inflammation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cerebral  cortical  aic» 
suffer  more  from  metallic  irritation  than  do  the  spinal  qr  peripheral  atr-t 
tissues. 

Etiology. — Some  persons  are  much  more  easily  mercurialised  than  othrts. 
(a)  Salication  an<l  stomatilit  from  the  therapeutic  iLse  of  mercury  form  a  i-arirtv 
that  is  less  frequent  than  formerly.  (6)  Induttrial  origin.  The  chief  cause  of 
chronic  mercurialism  is  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  the  metal  by  artisaai 
in  the  industries  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus  miners  and  smelters  and  ihoee 
engaged  in  making  mirrors,  barometers,  thermometers,  amalgams,  felt  hats, 
vermilion  pigment,  and  artificial  teeth  sometimes  suffer  from  chronic  mncuriil 
poisoning.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  mercury  is  volatile  at  Mdinaf; 
temperatures,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  digestive  oaci. 
and  skin.  Calomel  vapor-baths  have  caused  poisoning  in  a  few  cases,  (r) 
Finely  accidental  mercurialization  also  occurs.     ((Q  WtMnen  and  duMlcn  ve 
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more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  mercury  than  men.  In  all  cases  the  mercury 
exists  in  the  tissues  as  an  albuminate. 

Symptoms* — ^There  are  anemia,  emaciation,  gastro-intestinal  disorders, 
stomatitis,  salivation,  maxillary  necrosis,  ulceration  of  the  gums,  loosening  of 
the  teeth,  fetor  of  the  breath,  marked  tremors,  and  paralysis.  The  oral 
symptoms  are  not  as  prominent,  however,  as  in  acute  mercurial  poisoning. 
The  hair  faUs  out,  the  nails  become  brittle,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is 
seen. 

The  tremor  is  characteristic.  It  is  first  felt  or  noticed  in  the  tongue  and  lips, 
is  usually  fine,  later  coarse  and  choreiform,  and  spreads  gradually  throughout 
the  muscular  system.  It  is  aggravated  by  voluntary  effort,  and  may  cease 
during  sleep  in  mild  cases.  Speech  is  altered.  Hysteric  tremors  may  also 
exist.  Great  irritability  and  restlessness  are  common.  Aphasia,  hemiplegia, 
hemianesthesia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  with  palsies,  occur.  There  is  no 
atrophy,  nor  are  the  reactions  of  degeneration  present  in  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
Severe  pains  may  be  present  in  the  extremities,  including  the  joints,  and  grave 
cerebral  symptoms  occasionally  develop  (stupidity,  headache,  loss  of  memory, 
insomnia,  hallucinations,  deUrium,  coma,  convulsions,  and  confusional  in- 
sanity). Albuminuria  with  anasarca  may  occur.  The  effects  of  chronic 
hydrargyrism  in  women  upon  their  offspring  are  also  important,  the  children 
being  rachitic,  weak,  sickly,  and  prone  to  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  history,  the  characteristic  tremors,  paresis,  and  mental 
irritability  are  significant.  In  the  absence  of  a  history  of  exposure  to  mercury, 
the  differentiation  from  progressive  general  paresis,  disseminated  sclerosis , 
or  paralysis  agitans  may  be  more  or  less  difficult. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  common  upon  the  removal  of  the  soiux»  or  on 
removing  the  patient  from  the  source  of  the  poisoning.  Fatal  terminations 
rarely  ensue,  and  then  in  cases  of  mercurial  encephalopathy  of  a  grave  t^'pe 
and  with  a  tendency  to  idiocy. 

Treatment. — Prevention  of  further  poisoning  is  imperative,  and  elimina- 
tion is  to  be  promoted.  Potassium  chlorate,  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  and 
astringents  are  useful  for  the  occasional  stomatitis  and  salivation.  Potassium 
iodid  and  also  sulphur  baths  may  be  used  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  mercury. 
Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  a  free  activity,  of  the  emunc- 
tories  are  useful.  For  the  marked  tremor,  sedatives  (e.  g.,  codein,  chloral, 
bromids,  belladonna)  are  recommended.  Electricity  may  be  resorted  to  for 
the  paresis. 

FOOD  INFECnOR  AHD  PTOIIADI.POISORI19G 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  reported  an  increasing  number  of  cases 
of  serious  illness  that  have  been  traced  to  infected  and  contaminated  food. 
Undoubtedly  many  such  instances  are  now  brought  to  notice  that  in  former 
times  were  attributed  to  other  causes,  or  that  were  not  diagnosticated  because 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  consumption  of 
canned  and  preserved  meats  has  certainly  augmented  the  liability  to  poison- 
ing from  these  products,  as  the  reports  of  cases  show.  Lade  of  care  in  the 
inspection  and  selection  of  the  meats,  uncleanliness,  and  sometimes  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  their  handling  and  preparation,  must  result  in  infection,  putre- 
faction, and  toxicity.  The  infection  of  the  food  may  be  due  to  (1)  disease  of 
the  animal  or  plant  from  which  the  food  is  derived;  (2)  microbic  inoculation  of 
the  food  after  derivation  and  before  ingestion  by  human  beings;  (3)  infection 
by  toxicogenic  bacteria,  and  the  presence  of  ptomains  Oft  toocalbumoses.  The 
transmission  to  man  of  such  affections  in  aninials  as  tobeicalosis,  anthrax, 
glanders,  and  pleuropneumonia,  by  eating  the  infected  meat,  has  been  suf- 
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commonly  observed  symptom  group.  Cutaneous  symptoms  may  appear, 
as  pigmentation  ("arsenic  bronzing")*  keratosis,  and  eceematous,  herpetiCr 
urticarial,  and  pemphigoid  manifestations.  Albuminuria  with  casts  and  Mood 
mark  the  renal  irritation  that  sometimes  occurs.  A  high  blood-preasure  b 
frequently  seen. 

The  most  characteristic  evidence  of  chronic  arsenic-posioning  is  seen 
in  the  gradual  increasing  diffuse  or  multiple  neuritis.  Differing  from  lead- 
paky,  the  leg-extensors  and  the  peroneal  group  of  muscles  are  involved  first, 
although  the  arms  may  also  become  affected  later  {vide  Multiple  Neuritis, 
p.  1022).  Contractions  in  the  lower  and  a  finer  tremor  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties are  apt  to  occur.  Arsenic-poisoning  may  also  cause  headache,  vertigo, 
melancholia,  and  hysteria.  The  drug  b  eUminated  by  the  kidneys  and  may 
be  found  in  the  urine.  Sometimes  a  great  toleration  of  arsenic  is  observed  in 
workmen  and  habitu^,  the  only  evidences  being  a  clear,  sallow,  waxy  complex- 
ion, a  gloomy  expression,  and  some  dyspepsia,  perhaps,  as  in  the  weU-known 
Styrians. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  not  difficult  when  once  the  source  of  the  poisoning  b 
determined.  The  clinical  appearances  are  distinct  from  lead^nioxicaHon, 
especially  in  the  mode  of  progress  of  the  paralysis,  and  in  the  more  marked 
sensory  symptoms  combined  with  the  motor  disturbances  of  ansenidsni. 
Arsenic  should  be  sought  for  in  the  urine. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  most  cases  in  which  removal  from  the  ex- 
posiure  to  the  influence  of  arsenic  is  possible.  A  few  cases  die  from  the  great 
general  debility. 

Treatment. — Abstention  from  the  use  of  arsenic  for  cosmetic  purposes, 
avoidance  of  its  influence  in  the  arts,  care  in  its  medicinal  administrationp  and 
prophylaxis  as  regards  the  possible  or  discovered  sources  of  contamination, 
form  the  first  considerations  in  the  treatment.  Elimination  of  the  arsenic 
may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  potassium  iodid  and  purgatives.  Gastro- 
intestinal and  other  irritations  must  be  met  by  appropriate  sedative  remedies. 
The  neuritis  and  palsies  require — as  soon  as  the  tenderness  and  pain  subside — 
massage  and  electricity.  Judicious  and  wholesome  alimentation  and  tonics 
are  indicated. 

UERCDRIALISH 

{Chronic  Mercurial  Poisoning) 

Definition. — A  chronic  intoxication  caused  by  the  habitual  ingestion 
or  combined  industrial  absorption  of  mercury  in  susceptible  individuals. 

Pathology. — No  marked  pathologic  changes  have  been  noted  in  human 
beings  aside  from  the  evidences  of  oral,  gastro-intestinal,  and  renal  irritation 
and  inflammation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cerebral  cortical  areas 
suffer  more  from  metallic  irritation  than  do  the  spinal  qr  peripheral  Der>T 
tissues. 

Etiology. — Some  persons  are  much  more  easily  mercurialized  than  otherv. 
(a)  Salivation  and  stornatitis  from  the  therapeutic  use  of  mercury  form  a  variety 
that  is  less  frequent  than  formerly.  (6)  Indtutrial  origin.  The  chief  cause  of 
chronic  mercurialism  is  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  the  metal  by  artisans 
in  the  industries  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus  miners  and  smelters  and  xbose 
engaged  in  making  mirrors,  barometers,  thermometers,  amalgams,  felt  hats, 
vermilion  pigment,  and  artificial  teeth  sometimes  suffer  from  chronic  mercurial 
poisoning.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  mercury  is  volatile  at  ordinan* 
temperatures,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  digestive  tnurt. 
and  skin.  Calomel  vapor-baths  have  caused  poisoning  in  a  few  cases,  ic) 
Purely  accidental  mercurialization  also  occurs,     (d)  Women  and  children  ue 
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more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  mercury  than  men.  In  all  cases  the  mercury 
exists  in  the  tissues  as  an  albuminate. 

Symptoms. — ^There  are  anemia,  emaciation,  gastro-intestuial  disorders, 
stomatitis,  salivation,  maxillary  necrosis,  ulceration  of  the  gums,  loosening  of 
the  teeth,  fetor  of  the  breath,  marked  tremors,  and  paralysis.  The  oral 
symptoms  are  not  as  prominent,  however,  as  in  acute  mercurial  poisoning. 
The  hair  faUs  out,  the  nails  become  brittle,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is 
seen. 

The  tremor  is  characteristic.  It  is  first  felt  or  noticed  in  the  tongue  and  lips, 
is  usually  fine,  later  coarse  and  choreiform,  and  spreads  gradually  throughout 
the  muscular  system.  It  is  aggravated  by  voluntary  effort,  and  may  cease 
during  sleep  in  mild  cases.  Speech  is  altered.  Hysteric  tremors  may  also 
exist.  Great  irritability  and  restlessness  are  common.  Aphasia,  hemiplegia, 
hemianesthesia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  with  palsies,  occur.  There  is  no 
atrophy,  nor  are  the  reactions  of  degeneration  present  in  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
Severe  pains  may  be  present  in  the  extremities,  including  the  joints,  and  grave 
cerebral  symptoms  occasionally  develop  (stupidity,  headache,  loss  of  memory, 
insomnia,  hallucinations,  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  and  confusional  in- 
sanity). Albuminuria  with  anasarca  may  occur.  The  effects  of  chronic 
hydrargyrism  in  women  upon  their  offspring  are  also  important,  the  children 
being  rachitic,  weak,  sickly,  and  prone  to  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  history,  the  characteristic  tremors,  paresis,  and  mental 
irritability  are  significant.  In  the  absence  of  a  history  of  exposure  to  merciu^y, 
the  differentiation  from  progressive  general  paresis,  disseminated  sclerosis, 
or  paralysis  agitans  may  be  more  or  less  difficult. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  common  upon  the  removal  of  the  source  or  on 
removing  the  patient  from  the  source  of  the  poisoning.  Fatal  terminations 
rarely  ensue,  and  then  in  cases  of  mercurial  encephalopathy  of  a  grave  t^'pe 
and  with  a  tendency  to  idiocy. 

Treatment. — Prevention  of  further  poisoning  is  imperative,  and  elimina- 
tion is  to  be  promoted.  Potassium  chlorate,  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  and 
astringents  are  useful  for  the  occasional  stomatitis  and  salivation.  Potassium 
iodid  and  also  sulphur  baths  may  be  used  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  mercury. 
Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  a  free  activity,  of  the  emunc- 
tories  are  useful.  For  the  marked  tremor,  sedatives  (e.  g,,  codein,  chloral, 
bromids,  belladonna)  are  recommended.  Electricity  may  be  resorted  to  for 
the  paresb. 

FOOD  HVECnON  AHD  PTOBIAIN-POISONING 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  reported  an  increasing  number  of  cases 
of  serious  illness  that  have  been  traced  to  infected  and  contaminated  food. 
Undoubtedly  many  such  instances  are  now  brought  to  notice  that  in  former 
times  were  attributed  to  other  causes,  or  that  were  not  diagnosticated  because 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  con.sumption  of 
canned  and  preserved  meats  has  certainly  augmented  the  liability  to  poison- 
ing from  these  products,  as  the  reports  of  cases  show.  Lack  of  care  in  the 
inspection  and  selection  of  the  meats,  uncleanliness,  and  sometimes  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  their  handling  and  preparation,  must  result  in  infection,  putre- 
faction, and  toxicity.  The  infection  of  the  food  may  be  due  to  (1)  disease  of 
the  animal  or  plant  from  which  the  food  is  derived;  (2)  microbic  inoculation  of 
the  food  after  derivation  and  before  ingestion  by  human  beings;  (3)  infection 
by  toxicogenic  bacteria,  and  the  presence  of  ptomains  or  toxalbumoses.  The 
transmission  to  man  of  such  affections  in  'animals  as  tuberculosis,  anthrax, 
glanders,  and  pleuropneumonia,  by  eating  the  infected  meat,  has  been  suf- 
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fidently  proved.  Again,  meat  and  milk  may  become  infected  before  beinf: 
ingested  by  the  patient,  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  as  of  typhoid  iesyr 
and  diphtheria,  or  from  the  production  of  toxins  owing  to  the  action  of  non- 
pathogenic putrefactive  micro-organisms.  A  great  many  instances  of  food 
infection,  particularly  of  meat  and  milk,  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  saprophytic  germs,  this  happening  even  when  the  articles  of 
food  have  been  obtained  from  healthy  stock  and  have  been  kept  free  from  ^>ecific 
pathogenic  bacteria.  It  is  not,  however,  the  saprophytes  themselves  in  all 
cases,  but  the  poison  developed  in  the  food  before  it  is  eaten  or  formed  in  the 
body  afterward,  that  produce  the  symptoms  and  sometimes  death.  Acc<»din|[ 
to  Novy,  some  of  the  saprophytic  bacteria  with  which  food  is  infected  outside 
of  the  body,  under  certain  conditions,  are  capable  of  living  in  the  body  as 
parasites,  especially  on  dead  matter,  and  there  become  toxicogenic. 

The  chronic  poisons  or  ptomains  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  sap- 
rophytes in  foods  are  called  "putrefactive  alkaloids" ;  those  bacterial  products 
of  a  protein  nature  are  called  "toxalbumins"  or  ''toxalbumoses/'  The  latter, 
according  to  Vaughn,  are  more  frequently  present  in  infected  foods.  TTiey 
are  all  absorbed  from  the  digestive  canal. 

Poisoning  by  Infected  Wlk  and  B^lk-products. — It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  cause  of  the  high  mortality  rate  among  infants  in  hot  weather  is 
traceable  directly  or  indirectly  to  tfie  "summer  diarrheas"  in  children  fed 
artificially,  wholly  or  partially,  with  milk  infected  by  numerous  varieties  of 
saprophytic  germs  and  thus  poisoned  by  ptomains,  such  as  tyrotoxicon. 
This  special  chemical  poison  has  been  isolated  by  Vaughan,  and  discovered  by 
him  in  cheese.  It  has  also  been  found  in  ice-cream,  frozen  custards,  and  cream- 
puffs,  and  has  caused  poisoning  symptoms  mainly  of  acute  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation,  "constriction  of  the  fauces,"  nausea  and  vomiting,  sharp, 
griping  intestinal  pains,  headache,  thoracic  oppression,  chilliness,  dizziness, 
and  sometimes  purging,  followed  by  relief  in  mild  cases.  In  the  severe  and  k)nf- 
continued  forms,  however,  exhaustion  may  supervene,  with  subnormal  tem- 
perature, conia,  collapse,  and  death  in  the  graver  cases.  Xo  chemical  or 
physiologic  antidote  is  known.  Elimination  may  he  assisted,  and  stiniularion 
is  needed.  Irri<::ation  may  he  employed  for  the  former  in  l)oth  stoniacli  an«j 
l)oweN.  Strychnin,  nitro<clycerin,  atropin,  and  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ani- 
monia  are  most  effective  as  stimulants. 

Meat-poisoning. — \'arious  tainted  meats,  as  mince-meat  **warnu^l  over.' 
\t'al  pie,  carelessly  kept  chicken  salad,  badly  preserved  and  canne<i  mear-. 
partially  decayed  sausages  {hotulw7nu.s')  have  caused  violent  symptoms  of  poi^iH- 
ini^.  Diseased  raw  and  partially  cooked  meat  have  also  been  eaten  with  di'^ii- 
trous  results.  ProlcMiged  c(K)kine  may  fail  to  destroy  the  toxic  action  <•" 
certain  ptomains  in  infected  meats;  also,  that  meat  that  has  been  c<K>k(Ni  a.M-l 
kept  under  certain  conditions  may  become  infected  with  bacteria  as  well  a- 
when  it  is  raw.  Putrid  meat,  however,  has  been  known  not  to  canst*  tovn 
symptoms.  (liirtner's  bacillus  ( B(irillu,s  rntrrifidht)  is  probably  the  ex<i'inL' 
cause  of  lurat-poisoniui;.  Wilbur  and  Ophiils'  met  with  typical  instance-  ••• 
hotulisni  caused  by  the  eatiu*:  of  domestically  prepared  canned  strini:  Uan- 
scr\<'(l  without  preliminary  heating. 

The  sfiiii j)f(niis  caused  hy  the  poisoning  are — "(1^  those  due  to  a  tru» 
iut'ectiou:  2i  those  due  to  simple  poisoning"  (Mann).  Cases  of  the  forn^r 
group  run  thr  usual  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  often  simulating  typhoi.i 
fexcr.  Tho>c  under  the  second  division  manifest  the  symptoms  of  a  vioKnt 
gastro-cntcritis,  with  vomiting,  intense  colicky  pains,  purging,  fever,  acceleraw-i 
pulse,  nervous  |)rostration,  great  muscular  weakness,  and  cramps  in  the  calvt'^ 

*  Arch.  Inter.  Med.,  October,  1914. 
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of  the  legs.  Often  a  subsequent  subnormal  temperature,  extreme  depression,* 
convulsive  movement,  vertigp,  dimness  of  vision,  dyspnea,  somnolence,  great 
soreness  of  the  mouth,  collapse,  and  sometimes  death  supervene.  The  mor- 
tality rate  varies  from  15  to  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Arsenic-poisoning  may  have  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  ptomain-poisoning.  But,  as  Harrington  points  out,  there  are  three 
chief  points  of  difference:  in  arsenic-poisoning  there  is  swallowing  because  of 
pain;  in  ptomain-poisoning  the  pupils  are  usually  dilated  and  the  muscular 
prostration  is  almost  as  extreme  as  a  palsy. 

The  treatment  is  largely  eliminative,  symptomatic,  and  supportive.  The 
prophylactic  measures,  private  and  public,  are  generally  obvious. 

Pcdsoning  by  Fish  {Ichthyitmvs)  and  SheUlah. — Many  instances  of  this 
serious  form  of  intoxication  have  been  produced.  The  fish  may  contain  certain 
poison  glands,  ovaries,  etc.  Especially  is  this  true  of  certain  species  known  in 
Japan,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  cause  the  disease  called  **kakke,"  which 
prevails  during  the  summer  months  in  Tokio.  A  certain  species  of  fish  {Clupea 
venenosa)  inhabiting  the  West  Indian  waters  is  supposed  to  be  always  poison- 
ous, although  the  source  or  true  character  of  the  poison  is  doubtful.  In  Russia 
many  cases  of  ichthyismus  have  resulted  from  eating  both  the  fresh  and  pre- 
served sturg^n  and  salmon  meat  that  are  affected  with  an  infectious  disease 
peculiar  to  the  fish.  In  Germany  and  others  parts  of  middle  Europe  a  severe 
form  of  gastritis  called  "Barbencholera"  follows  the  eating  of  sick  barbels. 

The  use  of  tainted  preserved  and  canned  fish,  eels,  oysters,  mussels,  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  the  like,  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
however.  Brieger's  mytilotoxiny  the  active  poison  formed  in  some  mussels, 
and  the  eating  of  which  at  Wilhelmshaven  caused  several  epidemics,  is  probably 
developed  only  under  certain  favorable  conditions  of  saprophytic  infection. 
Deviled  crabs,  lobsters,  and  salad  have  also  caused  severe  gastro-enteritis 
because  of  contamination  with  germs  producing  ptomains.  Oysters  have  been 
known  to  convey  typhoid  infection  {vide  p.  25).  The  symptovis  of  fish- 
and  shellfish-poisoning  are  variable.  Sometimes  marked  cerebrospinal  mani- 
festations predominate,  with  convulsions  and  paralysis.  Dryness  and  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  dizziness,  labored  respiration,  disturbed  vision,  jerky 
speech  or  aphonia,  perhaps  rapid  pulse,  loss  of  co-ordination,  numbness,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  dilated  pupils,  paresis,  collapse,  and  death  within  a 
few  hours,  may  ensue.  ' 

Other  cases  have  a  pronounced  gastro-intestinal  or  choleraic  group  of  symp- 
toms, with  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain,  tenesmus,  and  mucous  and  bloody 
stools.  In  some  of  them  marked  cutaneous  irritation  is  shown  by  erythema, 
great  heat  and  itching,  urticaria,  and  swelling.  Dyspnea,  lividity,  and  some- 
times delirium  have  also  been  noted.  The  prognosis  is  grave  in  many  instances. 
The  treatment  is  similar  to  the  above — namely,  emetics,  purgatives,  enemata, 
and  lavage.   The  indications  are  to  be  provided  for  as  they  arise. 

GRAIN-  AND  VEGETABLE-POISONING 

ErgotUmnB. — Epidemics  of  ergotism  have  resulted  from  the  continued  use 
of  meal  made  from  contaminated  grains  grown  on  virgin  soil.  The  parasite 
{Claviceps  purpurea)  is  a  fungus  that  infests  rye  and  other  grains;  it  does  not, 
however,  grow  readily  where  the  soil  is  well  cultivated,  and  epidemics  of  ergot- 
poisoning  are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  if  we  except  certain  places  in 
Spain  and  Russia.  According  to  Kobert,  three  poisonous  substances  are  found 
in  the  ergot:  ergotinic  acid,  sphacelinic  acid,  and  comutin.  The  first  of  these 
is  not  poisonous  when  taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  second  is  supposed  to  cause 
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gangrene;  and  the  last  produces  grave  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is 
found  only  in  fresh  ergot,  hence  the  greater  prevalence  of  nervous  manifesta- 
tions in  sickness  that  breaks  out  soon  after  harvest. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  remarkable  for  their  convulsive  characteristics 
{ergoti»mus  convtdsivtuf).  Prodromes  of  weakness,  tingling  in  the  extremities, 
and  headache  may  exist  for  several  weeks  before  the  spasms  come  on.  The 
formication  increases,  and  cramps  and  contractures,  with  flexed  wrists  and 
extended  feet  and  toes,  seize  the  patient.  In  severe  cases  epileptoid  conyu]sion^ 
occur  and  may  prove  fatal.  Delirium  and,  in  very  chronic  cases,  dementii 
may  supervene.  Recovery  is  slow,  and  the  contractures  may  persist  for  some 
time,  with  muscular  atrophy  and  anesthesia.  In  some  interesting  instances 
there  may  appear  nervous  symptoms  resembling  locomotor  ataxia  ("ergot 
tabes''),  owing  to  posterior  spinal  sclerosis.  Abortion  results  in  i»egnant 
women. 

Gangrenous  ergotism  (ergotismus  gofigromosvs)  is  characterized  by  dry 
gangrene  of  the  hands  and  feet,  usually  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Before  the 
gradual  blackening  appears,  there  may  be  formication,  pain,  spasm,  numbness, 
and  coldness.  As  mortification  and  the  line  of  demarcation  progress,  the  pans 
drop  off  bit  by  bit,  and  fever  may  attend  the  sphacelation.  Pneumonia  (septic) 
may  sometimes  complicate  this  malady.  The  fatality  has  been  considerable 
in  some  epidemics.     The  treatment  of  ergotism  is  entirely  symptomatic. 

Lathsrrismua  is  an  intoxication  caused  by  the  seed  (used  in  the  form  of  meaH 
of  three  varieties  of  vetch  or  chicken-pea,  viz.,  Latkyna  dceray  Lathyrui 
saiivus,  and  Lathyrus  clymenum,  or,  respectively,  red,  German,  and  Spanisli 
vetch.  The  meal  is  generally  mixed  with  that  obtained  from  other  cereak. 
Its  use  for  several  hundred  years  has  been  observed  to  cause  leg  stiffness, 
passing  into  a  transverse  myelitis,  with  sensory  and  motor  paraplegia.  Spastic- 
ity and  exaggerated  tendon  reflexes  may  remain  for  some  time  after  the  paxalpi^ 
subsides.  Slight  fatty  degeneration  was  noted  by  Cautain  in  excised  bits  of 
muscle.  Very  chronic  cases  may  die  in  paralysis  from  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
poison,  which,  thus  far,  has  not  been  separated. 

Maahroom-poisoning. — ^Though  not  so  common  as  formerly,  poisoninfr 
from  eating  non-edible  mushrooms  occurs  now  and  then,  owing  to  ignorance 
or  carelessness  in  gathering,  keeping,  and  cooking  them.  Fresh  morels  ut 
poisonous,  while  those  that  have  been  dried  and  boiled  are  not  so,  because  of 
evaporation  or  solution  of  the  contained  poison. 

The  red  agaric  (Amanita  muscaria),  on  account  of  the  poisonous  alkaloid 
muscarin  that  it  contains,  may  cause  very  severe  symptoms.  These  aie 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  hemoglobinemia,  hemoglobinuria,  and  jaundice 
(probably  hepatogerums)  in  the  case  of  fresh  morel-poisoning  (Strumpell). 
Tetanic  and  epileptiform  convulsions  give  a  slow  pulse,  dilated  pupil,  disturbed 
vision,  salivation,  coma,  and  death  in  the  gravest  cases  of  red  agaric  intoxica- 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic.  Emetics,  purgatives,  stimulants,  and,  in 
red  agaric  poisoning,  atropin,  for  its  physiologic  antidotal  effect,  are  usually 
indicated. 

ANAPHYLAXIS  OR  FOOD  INTOXICAnON 

By  anaphylaxis  is  meant  an  increased  susceptibility,  a  hypersensitiveness. 
to  a  foreign  protein  introduced  into  the  body.  In  susceptible  individuab  tiie 
reaction  that  occurs  is  known  as  anaphylactic  shock.  The  pathogenesis  of 
anaphylaxis  depends  upon  the  sensitization  of  the  individual,  usually  in  scHse 
unknown  manner,  by  a  foreign  protein,  the  anaphy lactogen.  After,  a  ciefinite 
interval  the  reintroduction  of  the  protein  will  cause  certain  symptoms 
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suit  of  the  action  of  the  toxic  substance,  the  anaphylatoxin,  elaborated  at  the 
time  of  reintroduction  of  the  protein.  The  foreign  protein  that  may  produce 
injury  may  be,  for  example,  blood-serum,  producing  the  well-known  serum 
sickness  following  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxin:  it  may  be  a  plant  pollen, 
the  inhalation  of  which  causes  hay-fever  or  asthma;  but  in  the  present  discus- 
sion we  are  concerned  only  with  the  hypersensitiveness  produced  by  foods. 
This  hypersensitiveness  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  proteins  of  the  usual 
food-stuff  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  non-sensitized  individuals 
may  be  taken  with  impunity.  Certain  foods  are  more  likely  to  cause  anaphy- 
laxis than  others,  thus  egg,  milk,  fish,  especially  shell-fish,  pork,  mushrooms, 
strawberries,  buckwheat,  and  cheese  have  been  found  to  cause  hypersensitive- 
ness in  many  instances.  The  hypersensitiveness  may  be  inherited,  or  acquired 
in  some  unknown  manner.  In  the  acquired  forms  of  food  susceptibility  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  abnormal,  as, 
for  example,  the  seat  of  a  chronic  catarrh. 

The  symptoms  may  vary  from  a  mild  attack  of  indigestion  to  severe 
prostration  with  a  diarrhea,  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  subnormal  temperature, 
and  a  cold  clammy  skin.  In  addition  to  the  general  and  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms, other  symptoms  may  arise  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  former. 
Thus,  asthmatic  symptoms  are  frequently  directly  dependent  upon  food  in- 
toxication, and  certain  vasomotor  and  skin  lesions  are  common,  among  which 
may  be  cited  urticaria,  angioneurotic  edema,  erythema  multiforme,  and  so 
on. 

Auer  and  Robinson  have  shown  that  alterations  in  the  heart  rhythm  and 
partial  or  complete  heart-block  may  arise  in  acute  shock.  Besides  the  acute 
manifestations  of  anaphylaxis  certain  chronic  conditions  are  apparently  at- 
tributable to  chronic  poisoning,  notably  eczema  and  asthma.  Longcope 
has  shown  that  repeated  injections  of  foreign  protein  in  animals  previously 
sensitized  produces  extensive  focal  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle  cells  as 
well  as  those  of  the  kidney  and  liver.  It  is  thus  fair  to  presume  that  repeated 
protein  poisoning  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  chronic  degenerative  disorders. 

Diagnosis. — Frequently  the  patient  learns  to  recognize  that  certain  articles 
of  the  diet  may  cause  a  severe  upset.  In  other  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
upon  the  symptoms,  the  correlation  of  gastro-intestinal  manifestations, 
urticaria,  and  respiratory  symptoms  indicating  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 
If  anaphylactic  poisoning  is  suspected  the  nature  of  the  offending  protein  may  be 
determined  by  skin  reactions.  These  tests  are  performed  as  is  the  von  Pirquet 
tuberculin  test  and  a  positive  reaction  is  much  the  same — a  whitish  wheal 
surrounded  by  a  well-marked  erythema  appearing  within  several  hours. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  suspected  food  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  abrasion, 
or  the  pure  protein,  which  may  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  may  be 
employed. 

Treatment. — ^The  acute  attacks  are  handled  by  the  ordinary  measures  to 
control  shock,  viz.:  stimulation,  heat,  and  so  on.  It  is  advisable  to  empty 
the  intestinal  tract  by  an  active  purge.  Atropin  has  been  shown  to  control 
anaphylactic  shock  in  animals,  as  has  adrenalin.  They  should  be  given  hypo- 
dermically,  gr.  y^  (0.00065  gm.)  of  the  former,  10  to  15  minims  (0.6-1.0  c.c.) 
of  the  latter  in  a  1 :  1000  solution.    Calcium  chlorid  may  be  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  cure  of  hypersensitiveness  is  only  possible  when  the  offending  protein 
is  known.  It  should  be  given  in  very  small,  gradually  increasing  doses,  until 
immunity  is  secured.  For  example,  Talbot,  in  treatment  of  children  sensitive 
to  egg  albumin,  gives  minute  doses  in  capsules,  gradually  increasing  the  dose 
every  couple  of  days  until  the  child  can  take  whole  eggs  without  any  disturb- 
ance. 
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OBESITY 

{Polyaarcia  Adiposa;  Ldpamatons  Unwermdu) 

D^inition. — Corpulence,  or  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  bodfly 
fat,  may  be  said  to  begin  to  take  the  form  of  a  metabolic  disorder  when  it 
becomes  an  inconvenience  or  impairs  the  bodily  functions.  Many  recent 
writers  regard  obesity  as  being  symptomatic  of  a  variety  ot  underlying  patho- 
logic conditions  (e,  g,,  pituitary  disease)  rather  than  a  disease. 

Psathology* — The  chief  alteration  is  the  marked  and,  in  some  instance, 
colossal  increase  in  the  fat  deposit  throughout  the  body.  Not  only  is  the  adi> 
pose  tissue  greatly  increased  in  localities  where  it  is  normally  found,  but  the 
\'arious  internal  organs  and  tissues  that  are  normally  quite  or  nearly  free  from 
fat  may  in  obesity  show  a  decided  fatty  infiltration.  The  round  fat  face, 
''double  chin/'  broad  and  deep  chest,  large  waist,  thick  and  prominent,  some* 
times  overhanging,  abdominal  pannicultts  adiposus,  and  bulky,  cylindric,  and 
apparently  shortened  extremities,  are  familar  appearances  pogtmartmi  as  weD 
as  antemortem. 

There  may  be  differences  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  fat-glubules  in  the 
histologic  elements.  Thus,  in  the  plethoric  form  of  obesity  the  cellular  fat- 
globules  are  larger  than  those  of  the  anemic  or  hydremic  form.  The  heart  is 
overlaid  with  fat.    Hypertrophic  dilatation  is  often  present. 

The  arteries  may  show  fatty  changes  and  chronic  endarteritis  with  sclerosis. 
The  veins  are  often  affected  with  varicosities.  In  plethoric  obesity  the  blood 
shows  an  increase  in  specific  gravity  (1.062-1.070).  The  erythrocyte  count 
may  rise  to  6,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  Passive  congestion  and  edemi 
of  the  lungs,  secondary  to  the  cardiac  weakness,  are  common.  The  lirer^  /wifi, 
and  kidneys  may  be  enlarged,  owing  to  fatty  infiltration.  Chronic  interstitnl 
nephritis  may  form  a  complication. 

The  stomach  may  be  dilated,  and  often  shows  a  catarrh  of  the  mucosa. 

Pathogenesis. — Obesity  is  probably  dependent  on  a  disturbance  f>! 
cell  activity,  and  this  disturbance  of  metabolism  may  be  transinitteil  thnnijrh 
heredity  (vide  infra).  The  overuse  of  carbohydrates  leads  directly  to  fa: 
increase.  The  consumption  of  proteins  may  also  result  in  a  fat-fonninj 
non-nitrogenous  residue,  which  if  not  oxidized  may  produce  fatness  (>«•  aU* 
Ktiology). 

Etiology. — Among  the  chief  predisjxy^ing  conditions  are  here<lity,  diinati. 
habit,  occupation,  temperament,  age,  and  sex.  Among  543  of  my  case>.  in 
which  the  family  history  was  noted,  heredity  was  distinctly  tract^ahle  in  JiO.7 
j)er  cent.  Gout  was  either  in  association  or  occurred  among  the  antect^lt-nr^ 
in  43.2  per  cent,  of  these  cases  and  the  same  was  true  of  "rheumatism"  in 
35.5  per  cent.  The  condition  of  10  dates  from  longer  or  shorter  periods  o* 
enforced  rest,  e.  g.,  following  accidents  and  infective  diseases,  as  typhoi<i  fevtr 
(\\\  4.7  per  cent,  of  543  cases).  The  disease  dated  from  child-binh  in  H*  J 
ptT  cent,  of  the  cases  and  from  marriage  (apart  from  child-birth)  in  4.S  ptT  vxiv 
among  437  females.  The  menopause  has  little  if  any  influence.  Corpulemr 
is  nuich  more  frecjuent  among  the  inhabitants  of  hot,  moist  climati^s,  and  of 
low  countries  of  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions.  Thus  it  is  commonly  olwnt^i 
among  Orientals,  Dutchmen,  South  Pacific  Islanders,  Southern  Italian^.  an«i 
ivrtain  African  races.  Sedentary  habits  and  occupations  form  comnior: 
priHlisposing  factors.  The  sluggish,  luxury-  and  rest-loving,  phlegmatii  leni- 
perament  also  favors  an  abnormal  fat  deposition.  As  regards  the  agt\  pH.|\- 
sawrcia  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  persons  of  advanced  middle  life,  U- 
twei*n  forty  and  fifty  years,  while  hereditary  obesity  dates  from  infancy  an-: 
early  childhood;  in  women,  it  may  appear  at  puberty  and  between  thirty  an«i 
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forty  years  of  age.  Women,  and  especially  Jewesses,  seem  to  be  more  subject 
to  corpulence  than  men.  Congenital  anomalies  and  monstrosities  (idiots, 
cretins,  acephali),  also  anemics  and  hemiplegics,  are  often  excessively  fat. 

The  exciting  causes  of  obesity  are  especially  the  ingestion  of  too  much 
fat-making  food,  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  especially  beer, 
ale,  and  porter,  with  or  without  deficient  exercise.  The  fat  may  be  derived 
from  an  excess  of  albumin,  fat,  or  carbohydrates.  An  excessive  diet  of  starches 
and  sugars  acts  indirectly  as  a  fat-producer  by  lessening  the  oxidation  of  the 
ingested  fat  and  of  the  fat  formed  from  proteins,  because  the  carbohydrates 
themselves  are  so  readily  oxidized. 

Symptoms* — Obesity  is  not  accompanied  by  any  bodily  symptoms  at 
first.  Except  some  inconvenience,  and  a  sense  of  burdensomeness  during 
walking  or  working,  nothing  may  be  complained  of  for  years.  With  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  disease,  however,  and  particularly  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  viscera,  subjective  manifestations  increase  in  number  and 
intensity.  Usually  the  earliest  troublesome  symptom  is  breathlessness  on 
exertion,  due  to  a  weak  heart  and  to  the  hampering  of  respiration  by  heavy 
chest  walls  and  the  upward  crowded  diaphragm.  In  plethoric  individuals  the 
face  is  red  and  congested,  as  are  also  the  mucous  membranes  (conjunctivae, 
labise).  In  anemic  subjects  (usually  women)  the  skin  is  pale,  the  muscles  are 
flabby  and  weak;  the  pulse  is  small  and  compressible,  and  dyspnea,  palpitation, 
inclination  to  rest  often  and  sleep  much,  and  dizziness  (symptoms  of  anemia 
and  chlorosis)  are  manifested.  Chi  the  other  hand,  in  plethoric,  corpulent  sul>- 
jects  (usually  men)  the  muscles  are  firm  and  strong,  and  the  pulse  and  heart- 
beats vigorous;  later,  however,  the  latter  becomes  weak  and  irregular.  Brachy- 
cardia  is  not  infrequent.  The  signs  of  fatty  heart  {vide  p.  647)  are  obtained 
on  physical  examination.  Muscular  power  may  diminish  and  irregular  fat 
masses  (in  the  anemic  variety)  in  subcutaneous  tissue,  ^re  obtained  on  physical 
examination.  Muscular  power  may  diminish  rapidly.  Intercurrent  acute 
infections  (typhoid  fever,  pneumonia)  are  badly  borne,  and  hyperpjTexia  is 
usually  associated  with  them.  In  the  anemic  form  the  blood  changes  are  of 
the  chlorotic  type,  while  in  the  plethoric  both  the  hemoglobin  percentage 
and  erythrocytes  are  increased. 

The  Ziprr  may  show  enlargement.  The  passive  congestion  of  the  respiratory 
mucotis  membrane  is  often  signaled  by  cough  and  distressing  dyspnea  and 
attacks  of  asthma.  Profuse  sweating  is  common.  There  may  be  polyuria  or 
oliguria,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  at  the  same  time. 
Uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  usually  found  to  be  increased. 

Symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh  and  gastrectasia  may  occur.  Great  thirst  and 
bulimia  are  noted  in  some  instances.  Constipation  may  be  followed  by  chronic 
diarrhea.  Sexual  desire  is  often  abated,  and  azoospermia  is  not  rare.  Cor- 
pulent women  often  suffer  from  uterine  displacement  and  prolapse.  Amenor- 
rhea, sterility,  endometritis  (congestive),  leukorrhea,  and  an  aggravated  climac- 
teric are  seen  in  obese  women  also.  The  skin  is  often  irritated  (intertrigo) 
by  the  excessive  sweating,  and  by  the  friction  of  cutaneous  surfaces  in  the  folds 
of  fat,  as  under  the  breast,  at  the  abdominal  and  inguinal  folds,  and  around  the 
scrotum  and  labia.  This  may  be  followed  by  eczema.  Painful  excoriations, 
pruritus,  acne  rosacea,  and  alo];>ecia  are  also  not  uncommon. 

Complications. — Hernia,  cardiac  asthma,  bronchitis,  pulmonary  conges^ 
tion,  edema,  arteriosclerosis,  albuminuria,  glycosuria,  anginal  attacks,  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  coma  may  manifest  themselves 
as  the  precursors  of  the  final  stage. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  is  not  difficult  in  most  cases.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  detecting  complications  and  sequelae.     In  myxedema  the  skin  is  thick  and 
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inelastic,  and  the  physiognomy  much  altered,  while  the  lips,  tongue,  DMtnb. 
and  mouth  are  all  thickened  by  infiltration. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  features  of  each  indn-idnd 
case,  the  cause  and  its  removability,  and  upon  the  \-8riety,  degree,  sj-mploiM, 
and  prevailing  complicationa. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  important  in  the  earlier  years  of  those  showinj 
an  hereditary  predisposition  to  corpulence.  The  fat-forming  (farinaonNnl 
substances  must  be  diminished  in  the  dietary.  The  proportions  of  fat  uid 
protein  in  the  food  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  niuncoUr 
activity,  and  the  latter  should  be  encouraged  in  fresh  air,  niong  with  owl 
bathing.  In  those  predisposed  to  polysarcia,  all  impnulCTices  in  eating  Mid 
drinking  should  be  cautioned  against,  and  the  quantities  of  vartiiun  artidtstJ 
food  and  the  time  of  eating  regulated.  Outdoor  sports  and  ^v-mnastics  shmll 
be  also  gaged  accordingly. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  confirmed  obesity  is  all  important.  Insep&rahlt 
fponi  this  is  the  stimulation  of  the  bodily  forces  that  oxidize  and  destroy  the  fu. 
These  two  means  are  utilized  in  the  principal  methods  of  treating  ob(»it\ ,  and 
that  method  must  be  selected  which  invigorates,  while  at  the  aame  limt  a 
involves  no  weakening  of  the  patient. 

The  principal  systems  of  dietary  are  those  known  by  the  namn  of  Banting 
Ebstein,  and  Oertel. 

In  "Bantingisni,"  sugars,  fats,  and  starches  are  greatly  rc«luc«^  in  the  dirt* 
list;  water,  however,  is  not  restricted,  and  vinous  and  spirituoiu  liquors  ut    ■ 
permitted.     In  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  Banting'.i  heavy  pmita    I 
and  alcohol  dietary  is  not  to  lie  recommended.     It  is  l>est,  I  think,  to  exdndr    ' 
alcohol  in  most  cases,  owing  to  its  effect  in  diminishing  tissue  ondatinn  and  ■ 
retanling  cell  metal>olisni.    This  method  fails  to  secure  elimination  of  wiMt 
products. 

In  Ebstein's  diet-list  more  than  double  the  amount  of  fnt  und  carbol|t«  ' 
dfHtes  is  pennitted  as  compared  witli   BniitinK's  list,  wbil-'  ibi-  [inviniiimw 
substances  are  diminished.    Fat  is  freely  allowed,  as  this  does  not  iiKrax 
stored  fat  (?),  but  tends  to  impair  the  appetite,  while  sugar  and  potatoes  onlr 
are  strictly  forbidden. 

Oertel  allows  more  fat  than  Banting,  but  less  fat  and  more  (about  douUt 
the  quantity)  proteins  and  carbohydrates  than  Ebstein.  Tlie  amount  ofynr 
water  permitted  daily  is  only  1  pint;  about  1  pint  additional  m  otha  food 
is  allowable.  This  method  b  adapted  to  cases  of  obesity  with  feeble  hearts  aad 
of  the  anemic  form. 

Oertel'  writes ;  "The  body  stores  up  fat  if  more  than  1 18  grama  erf  albmiai 
and  259  grams  of  fat,  a  total  of  277  grams  (2894  calories),  are  taken  in.  Ot 
the  other  hand,  1 10  grams  of  albumin  and  600  grams  of  starch,  a  total  of  710 
grams  (2S44  calories),  may  be  given  without  producing  a  deposit  of  fat.  Witi 
a  mixed  diet  the  limit  lies  near  118  grams  of  ^bumin,  100  grams  of  fat,  and  368 
grams  of  starch,  a  total  of  586  grams  (2923  calories)."  His  diet-table  tor 
obesity  is  appended; 
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120 


Oertel  gives  a  special  diet-list  in  circulatory  dbturbances. 

On  the  basis  of  ^'oit'3  laws,  Strumpell  recommends  in  the  averwe  cuts 
12.^gro.  (4oz.)  or  more  of  albumin,  40  gm.  (lloi.)  of  fat,  and  ISOgm.  ^63  oa.) 
of  starch.    Schwenniger's  rule  differs  from  Oertel'a  merely  in  the  ^wbiddrng  of 

>  Twentieth  Cent.  /Vac.  qf  Med,,  vti.  ii,  pp.  696, 608. 
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liquids  with  the  meab  and  in  permitting  their  use  only  after  two  hours  have 
elapsed.  Yeo's  diet-list  is  also  a  useful  guide.  In  plethoric  obesity  (usually 
associated  with  or  dependent  on  gout)  a  judicious  rearrangement  of  the  food 
(some  increase  of  the  albuminoid  substances),  coupled  with  sufficient  muscular 
exercise  (walking,  horseback-riding,  bicycling,  rowing,  swimming,  gymnastics), 
accomplish  successful  reduction,  as  a  rule.  Moritz^  has  found  an  exclusive 
milk  diet  extremely  effectual. 

Increasing  weakness  of  the  heart  with  an  impeded  circulation  naturally 
diminishes  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  cutaneous  and  renal  routes.  In  sudi 
cases  the  circulatory  system  must  receive  careful  attention  and  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  must  be  limited.  If  evidences  of  anemia  be  present,  the  amount  of 
liquid  may  be  much  restricted,  the  total  per  diem  not  exceeding  1  liter  (quart) 
and  the  fat-forming  dishes  rigidly  excluded.  "The  hydremic  form  must 
be  opposed  by  the  ingestion  of  an  abundance  of  albuminoid  material,  of  fat- 
producing  substance,  and  the  hydrocarbons"  (Oertel).  Cases  of  obesity  in 
which  diabetes  or  hyperglycemia  is  associated  should  receive  an  antidiabetic 
diet.  Sabbe  and  Furet'  recommend  a  regimen  from  which  salt  is  entirely 
eliminated,  in  connection  with  the  ingestion  of  fluids  in  abundance,  which 
carries  off  excrementitious  products.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  excess  of  weight  is  due  to  retention  of  water;  in  such,  a  salt-poor  diet  may 
be  employed  with  marked  success.  Under  any  system  of  dietetic  treatment 
tlie  patient  should  be  weighed  accurately  and  frequently,  and  the  food  limit 
be  diminished  or  modified  according  to  the  results.  The  food  may  be  weighed 
and  measured  at  first,  but  the  patient  soon  learns  to  estimate  by  bulk  the 
requisite  quantity  of  each  substance. 

The  following  dietary  illustrates  what  may  be  ordered  in  many  cases: 

Breakfast. — Fruit,  as  an  orange  or  2  peaches  or  half  a  grapefruit  (without 
sugar),  or  a  sour  apple;  fine  wheat  bread,  l\  ounces  (0.4  gm.);  a  soft-boiled  egg; 
milk,  1  ounce  (30  c.c);  saccharin,  J  gr.  (0.03  gm.);  coffee,  4J  ounces  (127  c.c). 

Luncheon.— CeivleLT,  2  drams  (8  gm.);  lamb  chops,  sweet  breads,  boiled  ham 
(cold),  or  fowl  or  game  in  season,  3  to  4  ounces  (90-120  gm.);  salad,  1  ounce 
(30  gm.)  (with  a  small  amount  of  French  dressing);  cheese,  1  dram  (4  gm.); 
bread,  rye  or  bran,  }  ounce  (15  gm.);  fruit  (except  strawberries  and  bananas), 
or  instead  of  the  latter,  4  ounces  water  (120  c.c). 

Dinner. — Soup  (clear),  3  ounces  (90  c.c);  fish,  2  ounces  (60  gm.);  roast  or 
broiled  beef,  lamb,  veal,  or  game  or  poultry,  4  to  5  ounces  (120  to  150  gm.); 
one  or  two  of  the  following  green  vegetables:  spinach,  string  beans,  green  peas, 
celery  (stewed),  asparagus,  raw  sliced  tomatoes,  Brusseb  sprouts,  1}  ounces 
(45  gm.).  For  dessert  the  patient  may  take  plain  rice  pudding,  junket,  cup 
custards  (all  slightly  sweetened),  or  fruit  (except  strawberries  and  bananas), 
either  raw  or  cooked,  4  to  5  ounces  (120  to  150  gm.).  The  patients  may  take 
4  to  5  ounces  (120  to  150  c.c.)  of  water  when  fruit  is  not  used. 

Additionally,  a  glass  of  water  on  rising  and  three  hours  after  each  meal  is 
to  be  taken,  and  during  the  warm  season  from  1  to  3  glasses  over  this  amount. 

Galisch  recommends  the  simple  measure  of  reducing  the  amount  of  food 
taken  after  midday,  so  as  to  lessen  nourishment  at  night,  out  of  which  to  build 
fat.  Folin  and  Denis'  suggest  as  a  perfectly  safe,  rapid,  and  effective  method 
of  reducing  the  body  weight  of  ver>'  obese  persons,  repeated  fasts  of  increasing 
duration,  the  ammonia  or  beta-oxybutyric  acid  determination  being  used  as  a 
guide  to  the  length  of  each  fast. 

The  mechanical  treatment  (to  increase  oxidation),  by  exercise,  is  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  dietetic.    The  form  of  the  exercise,  and  also  the  time 

>  Munch.  Med.  Woch.,  1908,  xxx,  569.  >  Rev.  de  mSd.,  1905,  No.  9,  p.  674. 

*  Jawr.  Biol.  Chem.,  1915,  xxi,  183. 
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and  frequency,  must  be  adjudged  for  each  case  {vOe  supra).  When  cardiac 
dilatation  and  myocardial  degeneration  (fatty)  are  the  cause  of  symptoms  of 
precordial  distress,  dyspnea,  and  palpitation,  resort  may  be  had  to  Oerter^ 
system  of  graduated  walking  on  the  level  or  climbing  along  "health  paths'* 
(vide  Fatty  Overgrowth,  p.  647).  Or  the  well-known  Nauheim  or  Sdiotf 
treatment  may  be  used.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  prescribing  the  mt- 
chanical  treatment  in  obese  persons  who  have  atheromatous  vessels. 

AUard^  recommends  the  employment  of  a  vibrating  ball  controlled  by  an 
electric  motor  in  circumscribed  obesity.  Chatillon  lauds  the  Bergoni^  electric 
apparatus. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  successful.  Causative 
or  associated  conditions — e.  g,,  gout — may  present  special  therapeutic  indica- 
tions. The  juice  of  the  Phytolacca  berry  may  reduce  the  weight,  but  is  harm* 
ful. 

Recently  the  use  of  thyroid  extract  has  come  into  favor.  Leichtenstem, 
Wendelstadt,  Ewald,  and  others  have  reported  success  in  a  number  of  casi*^, 
especially  in  those  exhibiting  the  anemic,  flabby,  "myxedematoid"  form  d 
obesity.  The  loss  of  weight  was  from  2  to  3  pounds  (1-1.5  kgms.)  in  one  week, 
and  as  high  as  20  pounds  in  two  to  four  weeks.  In  2  of  my  own  cases  belong- 
ing to  this  category  the  use  of  thjToid  extract  (desiccated)  in  small  do!*es 
(gr.  j — 0.065,  t.  i.  d.)  caused  a  progressive  loss  of  weight  at  die  rate  of  4  to  6 
pounds  per  week  respectively,  without  injury  to  the  general  health.  In  cases 
in  which  dietetic  measures  with  exercise  fail,  thyroid  insufficiency  should  br 
suspected,  and  thyroid  treatment  instituted.  Jump  states  that  in  the  con- 
stitutional or  thyrogenous  type,  in  which  a  small  or  inactive  thyroid  and  poor 
catabolism  are  associated,  thyroid  extract  may  be  given  with  care.  Thyroidin. 
the  active  principle  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  shown  by  Baumann  and  Ross,  and 
iodothyrin  give  results  that  are  perhaps  as  good  as  those  of  thyroid  feeding. 
The  dried  extract  should  be  employed  and  the  commencing  dose  small  (gr. 
ss  to  j — 0.03-0.06),  to  be  gradually  increased,  and  symptoms  of  thyroidism 
are  the  signal  for  a  reduction  in  the  dosage  (mde  Myxedema,  p.  484).  Hema- 
tinics  are  indicated  in  the  anemic  variety  of  obesity.  Arsenic  also  promotes 
metaboUsm  of  albumin.  Finally,  the  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  special 
case,  and  also  varied  from  time  to  time  to  meet  indications  and  complications 
as  they  arise. 

HYPOPHTSEAL  OBESTFT 

In  1901  Frohlich  first  described  this  condition;  it  is  characterized  by  a 
tumor  (adenoma,  carcinoma,  etc.)  of  the  hypophysis  accompanied  by  mon- 
strous general  obesity  and  atrophy,  or  delayed  development,  of  the  genital 
organs.  These  subjects  have  a  high  tolerance  to  carbohydrates.  The  sjti- 
drome  being  due  to  hypopituitarism,  they  are  naturally  benefited  by  the  use  ftf 
extracts  of  hypophysis.  Other  glands  with  an  internal  secretion  mi^,  when 
their  function  is  disturbed,  produce  pathologic  obesity  (pineal  gland,  supn- 
renals). 

,  ADIPOSIS  TUBEROSA  SIBIPLEZ 

The  writer  has  described  a  condition  which  resembles  adiposis  dolorosa 
(Dercum's  disease)  clinically,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  general  obesity,  and  is,  therefore,  amenable  to  treatment. 

"Circumscribed  fat  masses  appear  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues;  they  fonn 
distinct,  moderately  dense,  slightly  movable,  somewhat  flattened  tumois, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  bean  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  Their  number  varies  all 
the  way  from  one-half  dozen  to  two  dozen  or  more.    These  moderateb^  firm 

»  Rec.  de  therap.,  1906,  No.  6,  p.  191. 
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fat-nodules  are  not  distributed  over  the  entire  body,  but  in  some  cases  are  con- 
fined  to  the  extremities,  particularly  the  lower,  and  in  others  to  the  abdomen. 
The  tumor  masses  show  no  tendency  to  fuse  together,  and  are  not  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  surface;  tuey  are  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  the 
seat  of  pain,  which  varies  in  intensity  within  rather  wide  extremes,  being 
moderately  severe  and  distressing  in  rare  cases  and  trivial  or  even  absent  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  involved,  and  the 
skin  remains  soft,  flexible,  and  non-adherent.  The  mental  processes  are  nor- 
mally active,  and  also  the  muscles;  asthenia  is  not  present,  and  there  is  no 
more  indisposition  to  physical  exertion  than  is  observed  in  cases  of  obesity, 
as  a  rule.  The  knee-jerks  are  present,  and  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  unaltered, 
in  some  cases  at  least  the  mammse  and  abdominal  panniculus  adiposus  may 
be  overhanging  or  pendulous,  but  not  in  all  cases.  It  is  an  uncommon  condi- 
tion, since  it  was  noted  in  only  4  out  of  a  total  of  324  cases"  (Anders^. 


HEAT-STROKE 

(Sunstroke;  IruokUion;  Thermic  Fever;  Heal-exhauetion;  Heat^proslraiion) 

Definition. — A  diseased  condition  the  effect  of  exposure  to  excessive  heat. 

Pathology. — Rigor  mortis  is  marked  and  comes  on  early.  The  high 
temperature  of  the  cadaver  accelerates  the  putrefactive  changes,  which  also 
appear  early.  There  is  considerable  venous  engorgement  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  membranes;  also  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  conjunctiva. 
The  blood  is  fluid  and  dark,  and  the  corpuscles  are  crenated  and  do  not  tend  to 
form  rouleaux.  Parenchymatous  changes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  may  be 
found.  Rigid  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  is  a  notable  feature,  while  the 
right  ventricle  is  usually  dilated  with  blood.  Van  Gieson's  recent  report  of 
the  cellular  pathology  of  the  cerebrospinal  system  in  3  cases  of  sunstroke  in 
New  York  shows  an  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  neurons  of  the 
whole  neural  axis  similar  to  that  of  **a  si)ecies  of  auto-intoxication." 

Etiology. — Anything  that  lessens  bodily  resistance  to  external  high  heat 
predisposes  to  heat-stroke.  Thus,  privation,  unsanitary  surroundings,  fatigue 
of  l>ody  or  mind,  emotional  excitement,  worry,  and  excessive  fretfulness,  over- 
eating, indulgence  in  alcoholics  (especially),  clothing  suitable  for  cold  weather 
worn  on  hot  days,  and  previous  attacks  of  sunstroke,  are  all  conducive  to  heat- 
stroke on  exposure  to  high  temperature.  Males  are  affected  more  often  than 
females,  and  the  condition  is  rare  in  childhood.  The  colored  race  is  more 
resistant  than  the  white  to  the  effect  of  the  direct  solar  rays. 

Sunstroke  occurs  in  persons  (on  land)  working  hard  under  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  very  hot  and  humid,  still,  and  sultry. 
Soldiers  on  the  march  and  heavily  accoutered,  masons,  bricklayers,  hod-car- 
riers, roofers,  drivers,  farmers,  and  other  out-door  lal)orers  are  particularly 
subject  to  insolation. 

Heat-stroke  and  thermic  f eyer  are  terms  more  appropriately  applied  to  those 
similarly  affectwl  in  midsummer  while  working  in  places  not  exposed  to  the  sun, 
but  yet  close,  confined  and  excessively  hot,  such  as  glass-works,  foundries, 
ocean  steamers,  stoke-holes,  l>oiler-rooms,  steam  laundries,  sugar-refineries, 
kitchens,  and  the  like. 

Heat-exhaustion  {prosfratw  ihcrmica)  is  caused  under  similar  conditions  as 
the  preceding,  but  manifests  dissimilar  effects. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  of  sunstroke  occur  between  2  and  5  P.  M.,  although 

'  Amer,  Jour,  Med,  Sci.y  March,  1908. 
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heat-stroke  and  heat-exhaustion  may  occur  at  night  as  late  as  10  or  11  p.  if., 
as  among  bakers,  night  engineers,  and  hotel  cooks. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  the  sunstroke,  heat-stroke,  or  heat- 
prostration  is  the  action  of  the  excessive  heat  upon  the  heat-centers,  or  upoo 
the  vasomotor  center  or  nerves  (H.  C.  Wood),  the  former  of  which,  if  paralysetl, 
produces  thermic  or  heat^fever,  while  the  latter,  if  paralyzed,  produced  Ar^- 
€xhau8tiofi.  Lambert  and  Van  Gieson,  after  a  clinical  and  pathologic  study 
of  805  cases,  hold  to  the  view  that  the  immediate  basb  of  sunstroke  b  auto- 
toxic,  with  heat  only  as  a  contributing  cause.  Sambron  contends  for  the  in- 
fective nature  of  heat-stroke  and  thus  explains  its  endemic  and  epidemic 
proclivities. 

Symptoms. — Two  forms  of  heat-  or  sunstroke  are  usually  met  with: 
(1)  The  ctsphyxial  or  apoplectic  form;  (2)  the  hyperpyrexial  form.  Flint  he- 
lieves  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  oif  sunstroke  are  combinations  of  apoplexy 
and  exhaustion.  Vallin  puts  all  cases  of  insolation  into  two  classes:  the  first 
sthenic  or  asphyxial,  corresponding  to  our  hyperpyrexial  or  congestive  variety : 
the  second,  asthenic  or  syncopal,  corresponding  to  our  heat-exhau.stion. 
Mixed  forms  may  occur  quite  frequently,  the  most  prominent  symptoms  beinf: 
referable  to  the  organs  suffering  the  most,  as  the  cerebrospinal  system,  bean, 
lungs. 

Heat-apoplezy  {asphyxial  sunstroke)  is  probably  the  least  frequent  form. 
There  may  be  sudden  premonitions,  or  dizziness,  chromatopsia,  throhbin>r 
headache,  cessation  of  sweating,  or  dyspnea.  Sometimes  the  patient,  while  at 
work  in  the  sun,  suddenly  falls  unconscious,  a  few  convulsions  may  occur,  and 
in  this  state  he  may  die  with  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure.  More  often,  in- 
sensibility is  not  so  profound  as  complete  coma,  there  is  much  restlessnexi:, 
epigastric  "cramp"  may  be  complained  of,  also  a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression, 
and  occasionally  there  are  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  headache  may  he  in- 
tense, the  face  is  flushed,  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  fuU,  the  temporal  and  canitid 
arteries  are  bounding,  the  breathing  may  be  labored  and  stertorous,  the  pupil- 
are  contracted.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  may  show  petechias.  Tlie 
tongue  is  coated.  A  wild  delirium  has  been  observed  in  some  cases.  The 
temperature  may  be  subnormal,  and  is  not  higher  than  102°  F.  (38.8^  C.! 
in  many  instances.  In  others,  a  mild  degree  of  thermic  fever  may  be  as- 
sociated with  the  apoplectic  condition,  the  thermometer  registering  101^  to 
106°  F.  (40°-41.1°  C.).  In  fatal  cases  the  coma  becomes  deeper  and  deeper, 
the  pulse  more  rapid  and  feeble,  and  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  precede* 
the  termination.  A  "mousey"  odor  about  the  body  has  been  noted.  In 
favorable  cases  the  temperature  falk  to  normal  by  lysis  in  three  or  four  da\--i, 
consciousness  being  rapidly  regained  at  the  same  time. 

The  hyperpyrexial  variety  comprises  the  numerous  cases  of  marked  sun- 
stroke that  resemble  the  preceding  type,  with  the  addition  of  an  intensely  high 
temperature  {thermic  fever).  The  patient  may  suddenly  become  comatose  an<i 
die  in  an  asphyxiated  condition,  with  a  temperature  as  high  as  1 10°  to  1 15^  F. 
(43.3M6.I°  C.)  or  even  higher. 

Sometimes  prodomes,  as  an  anorexia,  progressively  increasing  physical 
weakness,  cramp-like  abdominal  pains,  irritability  and  restlessness,  vertigo, 
colored  and  blurred  vision,  lack  of  sweating,  a  "bursting"  headache,  and  jin 
irritable  bladder  may  exist  for  several  days.  A  subconscious  (automatic '• 
state,  in  which*  the  patient  may  be  unaware  of  his  surroundings,  although  walk- 
ing or  even  working,  may  be  noted  for  hours  before  he  is  stricken  down.  Tlir 
onset  is  marked  by  hyperpyrexia;  the  skin  is  hot,  burning,  dry,  sometinM^ 
flushed  and  red,  and  sometimes  cyanotic  and  clammy;  the  eyes  are  suffused  or 
"staring  and  filling,"  with  pin-point  pupils.    There  is  a  full,  rapid,  and  nun- 
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compres»bIe  puke,  and  coma  may  be  present.  Clonic  spasms  may  alternate 
with  either  muscular  rigidity  or  flaccidity.  Delirium,  moaning,  jactitation, 
and  explosive  expiratory  sounds  may  occur.  There  is  frequently  incontinence 
of  both  feces  and  urine.  The  temperature  is  very  high  in  most  of  the  cases, 
varying  from  105°  to  112°  F.  (40.5°-44.4°  C.).'  The  pulse-rate  varies  with 
the  temperature,  from  90  to  160  beats  per  minute.  The  respirations  are  also 
increased  to  24  to  50  per  minute.  Many  of  the  alarming  symptoms,  including 
the  high  fever,  unconsciousness,  cyanosis,  dyspnea,  and  convulsions,  may  greatly 
subside  during  and  after  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  Secondary  exacerbations 
occur  for  a  few  days  before  convalescence  is  established  in  the  favorable  cases 
(vide  chart,  Fig.  80).    Some  patients  never  rally  and  the  in  a  state  of  asphyxia. 


Betention  of  urine  (suppression)  is  observed  at  times,  and  particularly  in  those 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol.     Leukocytosis  is  noted. 

Fatal  compticatioTU  of  sunstroke  are  pneumonia,  meningitis,  uremia,  and 
cardiorespiratory  paralysis. 

HMt-prostraUon  or  heai-exhatution  may  come  on  gradually  or  suddenly, 
with  prodromal  symptoms  (dizziness,  faintness,  headache,  nausea,  thirst, 
drowsiness,  yawning,  epigastric  or  lumbar  pains,  numbness,  and  tingling  of 
the  hands  and  feet).  These  are  followed  by  coldness,  clamminess,  and  pallor 
of  the  surface,  marked  muscular  weakness  and  prostration,  a  small,  febrile, 
rapid  pulse,  sighing  breathing,  syncope,  and  collapse  in  the  graver  cases. 
■  I^mbert  reports  a  case  in  the  New  York  Hospital  of  117.8*  F.  (47.6*  C). 
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The  temperature  at  first  is  subnormal  (95°  to  97°  F.— 35°-36.1°  C),  though 
mild  thermic  fever  of  from  100°  to  102.5°  F.  (37.7°-39.1°  C.)  may  be  present 
Consciousness  is  rarely  completely  absent.  Recovery  usually  takes  place 
within  one  or  two  days,  and  in  milder  cases,  under  prompt  and  appropriatip 
treatment,  within  a  few  hoiu*s.  In  a  few  cases  of  extreme  prostration  in  weakly 
persons  death  may  ensue  from  cardiac  failure. 

Stm-iraumatism  (Manson)  describes  a  condition  characterized  by  sudden 
death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  respiration  after  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Siriasis  occurs  only  in  high  temperatures,  and  is  characterized  by  pulmonan 
congestion,  coma,  and  hyperpyrexia.  Heat  collapse  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
is  often  seen  on  hot  summer  days  and  is  too  transient  to  be  called  sunstroke. 
The  temperature  is  normal  or  slightly  elevated,  and  the  respiration  shalbw 
and  rapid. 

The  sequebe  of  heat-stroke  are  quite  interesting.  Osier  relates  tlie  case  of 
a  patient  who  "was  subsequently  so  sensitive  to  temperatures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  75°  F.  (23.8°  C.)  that  he  hved  comfortably  only  in  the  cellar,  and 
finally  sought  refuge  in  Alaska." 

Chromatopsia,  severe  headaches,  irritability  and  ugliness  of  tem^per,  or 
delirium  may  occur  in  some  patients  as  soon  as  warm  weather  sets  in,  and  mav 
be  due  occasionally  to  chronic  meningitis  (Wood). 

Heat-<sramp8  may  develop  among  those  exposed  to  high  artificial  beat 
while  doing  muscular  work — e.  g.,  stokers  on  steamships,  workers  in  iion 
foundries.  It  is  essentially  a  continuous  fibrillary  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
especially  those  of  the  calves.  The  condition  is  attributable  to  an  acute 
degenerative  process  in  the  muscles  (Edsall).  Painful,  tonic  spasms  of  the 
muscles,  more  particularly  of  the  forearms  and  legs,  occur  in  paroxysms,  lasting 
from  one-half  to  one  minute.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  heat-cramps  u 
usually  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  followed  by  muscular  soreness  and 
slight  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — Bearing  in  mind  the  characteristic  differences  that  are  out- 
lined  above  between  sunstroke  (asphyxial  and  hyperpyrexial  forms)  and  beat- 
exhaustion,  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  history  and  circumstances  at- 
tending the  seizure  are  also  important  factors.  From  other  afFections,  as 
acvie  alcoholism,  meningitis,  uremia,  and  certhral  apoplexy,  the  differentia tioo 
is  readily  made  by  noting  the  previous  history,  mode  of  attack,  presence  or 
absence  of  thermic  fever,  state  of  consciousness,  urine,  skin,  pupib,  pulse, 
respiration,  and  nervomuscular  apparatus.  Malaria  can  be  excluded  by  a 
blood  examination. 

Prognosis. — ^This  is  usually  favorable  in  cases  of  heat-prostration  and 
heat-cramps.  It  is  less  so  in  sunstroke,  but  in  all  cases  it  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  stroke,  the  previous  health  and  habits  of  the  patient,  the  conj- 
plications,  and  the  promptness  and  facility  of  the  treatment.  In  general,  case*^ 
in  which  unconsciousness  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  terminate 
fatally.  The  mortality  rate  during  a  prolonged  period  of  hot  and  humic) 
weather  may  be  very  high,  ranging  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  In  New  York  City, 
during  the  week  ending  August  15,  1896,  out  of  a  total  number  of  1810  deatkx. 
648  were  reported  as  due  to  sunstroke  (Lambert). 

Treatment. — Prophylazis. — ^This  is  highly  imperative  in  hot,  sultn 
weather,  in  which  persons  must  work  in  the  sun  or  in  poorly  ventilated  and 
highly  heated  closed  places.  Workmen  should  be  taught  and  warned  privatciv 
and  publicly,  as  through  the  medium  of  the  press  and  Health  Board  circuiai^. 
to  take  extra  precautions  during  hot  weather,  to  work  and  sleep  in  as  well- 
ventilated  rooms  as  possible,  and  to  secure  artificial  ventilation,  if  necessary 
They  should  live  regular  and  temperate  lives,  avoiding  alcohol  and  heavy 
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eating;  oatmeal  water  should  be  drunk,  light-weight  and  light-colored  clothing 
should  be  worn,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  condition  of  the  skin  should  be  watched  and  care  taken  that 
sweating  continues  freely.  Shelter  or  rest  should  be  sought  at  once  if  sweating 
stops.  Cool  wet  cloths  or  green  leaves  should  be  worn  inside  a  light  straw  hat, 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  for  employers  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — Cases  of  ordinary  heat-prostration  seldom  require 
much  treatment  beyond  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  the  shade  of  a  compara- 
tively cool  place,  loosening  all  constricting  clothing,  spraying  with  cool  water,  the 
use  of  ammonia  or  amyl  nitrite  inhalations,  and  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  or  nitroglycerin  by  the  mouth.  If  the  temperature  is  subnormal 
and  collapse  threatens,  a  hot  bath  is  advisable.  Strychnin  and  digitalis  may  be 
used  for  a  day  or  two  to  combat  the  nervomuscular  weakness. 

Heatstroke^  especially  the  hyperpyrexial  cases,  must  be  promptly  treated 
by  the  application  of  the  ice-bath  (ice  floating  in  a  tub  of  water),  temperature 
about  40*^  F.  (4.4*^  C),  or  by  rubbing,  by  the  cold  pack,  or  by  the  needle-spray 
with  iced  water  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  vasomotor  depreciation. 

In  the  asjphyxial  cases  venesection  is  frequently  indicated.  The  subcuta- 
neous or  intravenous  injection  of  physiologic  salt  solution  (F.  A.  Packard) 
may  be  a  valuable  procedure  in  many  cases.  Wooley  advises  a  solution  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

Sodium  chlorid,  30  gm.; 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystallized),  20  gm. ; 

Water,  1000  c.c. 

To  be  given  slowly  per  rectum.  For  intravenous  use  the  following  is  recom- 
mended: 

Sodium  chlorid,  14  gm.; 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystallized),  10  gm. ; 

Water,  1000  c.c. 

To  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  cerebral  pressure  lumbar  puncture  should 
be  done.  External  stimulation  should  be  applied  to  the  precordium  by  mustard 
and  to  the  feet  by  hot  bottles,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  nitroglycerin, 
strychnin,  atropin,  brandy,  camphor,  or  ether  are  useful.  Ice  should  be 
rubbed  over  the  head  constantly.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  temperature  is  not  reduced  too  far.  A  temperature  of  about  102** 
F.  (38.8**  C.)  should  be  the  signal  for  cessation  of  the  ice-bath,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  a  cot,  where  he  is  to  be  rubbed  dry  and  allowed  to  rest 
until  an  exacerbation  of  fever  indicates  the  reapplication  of  the  cooling  measures. 
Ice-water  enemata,  with  or  without  brandy,  are  often  useful  adjuvants.  The 
needle-spray  of  cold  water  is  an  excellent  nervous  stimulant  as  well  as  anti- 
pyretic. It  is  given  while  the  patient  lies  on  a  Kibbee  or  netting  cot,  or  on  a 
cot  covered  with  a  rubber  sheet  so  arranged  as  to  drain  into  a  pail  or  trough. 
Internal  antipyretics  are  seldom  well  absorbed,  and  their  depressant  action  is 
so  well  known  as  to  discourage  (heir  use  in  place  of  hydrotherapy.  Hutchinson, 
Coplin,  and  Be  van  recommend  highly  the  use  of  morphin  to  control  the  con- 
vulsions of  heat-stroke.  Chloroform  has  also  been  advised.  Artificial  respira- 
tion in  the  asphyxial  cases,  kept  up  until  other  measures  and  stimulants  have 
time  to  act,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  hyperpyrexia  the  patient  should  be  lightly  covered 
on  a  cot  placed  in  a  cool  place.  An  ice-cap  should  be  applied  to  his  head,  and 
77 
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small  pieces  of  cracked  ice  may  be  given  to  allay  gastric  irritability,  with  calomel 
to  open  the  bowels  if  necessary.  Albumin-water,  skinmied  milk,  buttermilk, 
unfermented  grape-juice,  junket,  and  the  like  may  be  given  for  several  da}.^ 
preparatory  to  the  ingestion  of  heavier  food.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  fret- 
diaphoresis  does  not  come  on  after  the  reduction  of  most  of  the  fever  and  thf 
stimulating  treatment,  a  hot  bath  may  be  given,  and  perhaps  aided  by  th*- 
hypodermic  injection  of  pilocarpin  in  urgent  cases.  SequdcB  must  be  treated 
on  general  principles. 

In  heai-^xUapse  "treatment  consists  in  removing  the  patient  to  a  cool  or 
shady  place,  loosening  the  clothing,  and  spraying  the  face  and  body  with  cold 
water.  He  should  be  given  a  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee.  A  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  strychnin  or  camphor  may  be  needed."  For  the  \iolent  muscular 
spasms  {heat'cramps — tide  p.  1216)  chloroform  by  inhalation  affords  temporan 
relief,  and  warm  baths  are  recommended  for  their  relaxing  effect.  H.  M. 
Welsh^  has  employed  apomorphin,  in  doses  varying  from  gr.  ^  to  ^,  as  a 
relaxant  in  the  severe  cases. 

The  increased  susceptibility  to  repeated  attacks  of  insolation  (after  tb*- 
first  attack)  makes  it  necessary  to  avoid  exposure  to  heat  ever  after,  and,  if 
possible,  to  s^k  a  cooler  climate  during  the  hot  months. 

1  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Awoc.,  July  22,  1916,  p.  285. 
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Abdominal  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  685 

reflex,  1006 

rheumatism,  304 

typhus,  17 
Abducens  nerve,  1033 
Abductor  paralysis,  1045 
Abiotrophy,  1085 
Abortive  pneumonia,  112 
Abscess,  atheromatous,  672 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  98 

in  pyemia,  164 

localized,  in  appendicitis,  804 

of  brain,  1104 

of  liver,  860 
malaria  and,  differentiation,  863 

of  lunss,  539 

of  mediastinum,  573 

perinephric,  974 

retropharyngeal,  716 

subphrenic,  858 

tonsillar,  706 
Acardia,  669 
Acarus  scabiei,  363 
Acetic  acid   and   potassium  ferrooyanid 

test  in  albuminuria,  921 
Acetone  in  urine,  928 
Acotonuria,  928 
Acholia,  836 
Achylia  gastrica,  771 

pancreatica,  889 
Acidosis  in  diabetes,  399 
Acromegaly,  1169 
Acroparesthesia,  1176 
Actinomyces  bovis,  311 
Actinomycosis,  310 

bacteriology,  311 

clinical  history,  311 

course,  312 

cutaneous,  312 

diagnosis,  312 

historic  note,  310 

intestinal,  312 

m<Kles  of  infection,  311 

oral,  31 1 

pathology,  310 

physical  signs,  311 

prognosis,  312 

pulmonary,  311 

symptoms,  312 

treatment,  312 
Adams-Stokes  syndrome,  663 
Addiscmian  anemia,  440 
/Vddison's  disease,  470 
Adductor  pandysis,  1045 


Adenitis,  tuberculous,  general,  233 

local,  231 
Adenocarcinoma  of  liver.  877 
Adenoid  vegetations,  710 
Adenoma  of  kidney,  977 

of  liver,  880 
Adenomyces  leukemis,  459 
Adhesive  pericarditis,  584 

pleurisy,  563 
Aoiadochocinesia,  1110 
Adiadokokinesis,  1 1 10 
Adiposis  cerebralis,  1109 

dolorosa,  1171 

tuberosa  simplex,  1212 
Adrenal  hemorrhage,  474 
Afebrile  typhoid,  31 
Agnosia,  1004 

visual,  1031 
Agoraphobia,  1167 
Agraphia,  1003 
A^e-cake,  323 
Amhum,  1179 
Air  in  pericardium.  587 
Albinism,  Virchow  s,  532 
Albumin  in  urine,  919 
Albuminoid  degeneration  of  liver,  853 
Albuminometer,  Esbach's,  922 
Albuminous  discharges,  excessive,  second- 
ary anemia  from,  450 
Albuminuria,  919 

accidental,  919 

forms,  919 

spurious,  919 

tests  for,  920 
Albuminuric  neuroretinitis,  068 

retinitis,  1028 
Albumose  in  urine,  922 
Alcohol  in  diphtheria,  157 
Alcoholic  epilepsy,  1191 

inebriety,  1190,  1192 

insanity,  acute,  1191 

melancholia,  1191 

neuritis^  1022 

paralysis,  1191 
Alcoholism.  1190 

acute,  1190 

chronic,  1190,  1192 
Aleukemic  leukemia,  462 
Alexia,  1002 
Alimentary  levulosuria,  873 

tmct,  syphilis  of,  376 
tuberculosis  of,  263 
Alkaloids,  putrefactive,  1204 
Alkapton  in  urine,  934 
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Alkaptonuria,  934 
Allen  diet  in  diabetes,  401 
Allorhythmia,  660 
Alveolar  ectafiis,  531 
Alveolitis,  699 
Amanita  miiscaria,1206 
Amauroeis,  1028 
hysteric,  1156 
uremic^  940 
Amaurotic  family  idiocy,  1172 
Ambard's  coefficient,  935 
Amblyopia,  toxic,  1028 
Amebiasis,  314 
Amebic  djrsentery,  314.     See  also  Dyaenr 

Uryy  amebic, 
American  trypanosomiasis,  319 
Amimia,  1003,  1109 
Amoeba  dysenterisD,  314 
Amphistomum  hominis,  341 
Amiisia,  1003 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  heart,  652 
of  spleen,  884 
infiltration  of  liver,  853 
kidney,  943 
Amyotonia  congenita,  1188 
Amyotrophia  spinalis  progressiva,  1082 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  1083 
Aiuemia  infantum  pseudoleuluemicum,  469 
Anal  reflex,  1008 
Anaphylacto^en,  1206 
Anaphylatoxin,  1207 
Anaphylaxis,  1206 

in  diphtheria,  160 
Anemia,  Addisonian,  440 
aplastic,  446 
brickmaker's,  355 
idiopathic,  440 
mountain,  355 
of  brain,  1090 
of  hver,  849 
of  spinal  cord,  1062 
primary  or  essential,  435 
progressive  pernicious,  440 
blood-examination  in,  443 
dia^osis,  444 

differential,  444 
obscure    gastric    carcinoma    and, 

differentiation,  444 
pathology,  440 
predisposing  causes,  441 
prognosis,  £l5 
splenectomy  in,  446 
sjrmptoms,  441 
gastro-intestinal,  442 
nervous,  443 
respiratoiy,  442 
treatment,  445 
secondary,  449 
blood  in,  449 
diagnosis,  451 
from  excessive  albuminous  discharges, 

450 
from  inanition,  450 
from  toxic  agents,  450 
hemorrhage  from,  449 
symptoms,  451 
treatment,  451 
splenic,  448 


Anemia,  tunnel,  355 
Anemic  fever,  754 

infarct,  648 

necrosis,  648 
Anesthesia  dolorosa,  1075 

olfactory,  1027 

segmental,  1156 
Anesthetic  form  of  leprosy,  287 
Aneurysm,  677 

arteriovenous,  677,  687 

axial,  677 

congenital,  688 

dissecting,  677 

etiology,  677 

false,  677 

miliary,  677 

mycotic,  677 

of  abdominal  aorta,  685 

of  brain,  1092 

of  celiac  axis,  686 

of  heart.  653 
valvular,  653 

of  hepatic  artery,  687 

of  pulmonary  artery,  686 

of  renal  arteries,  687 

of  splenic  artery,  687 

of  superior  mesenteric  arteiy,  687 

of  thoracic  aorta,  678 
diagnosis,  682 

differential,  682 
prognosis,  683 
S3rmptoms,  678 
treatment,  683 

pathology,  677 

peripheral,  677 

varicose,  677 
Aneurysma  aortte,  678 
Aneurysmal  varix.  677 
Angina  abdominalis,  675 

Ludwig's,  702 

major,  667 

malisna,  147.      See  also  DifMtna. 

menmranous,  155 

minor,  668 

pectoris,  666 

pseudo-,  668 

scarlatinal,  197 

Vincent's,  155,  709 
Angiocholitis,  ulcerative,  841 
Angioma  of  brain,  1107 

of  kidney,  977 

of  liver,  880 
Angioneurotic  edema,  1173 

intermittent,  1173 
Angiosclerosis,  673 
Angiospastic  dilatation  of  heart,  610 
Anguilfula  stercoralis,  363 
Ankle-elonus,  1006 
Ankylostoma  duodenale,  353 
Ankylostomiasis,  353 
Anomia.  1003 
Anopheles  claviger,  324 

crucians,  324 

febrifer,  324 

maculipennis,  324 

nigripines,  324 

punctipennis,  324 

quadrimaculatus,  324 
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Anorexia,  775 

nervosa,  1157 
Anoemia,  1027 

hysteric,  1156 
Anterior  poliomyelitis,  acute,  1066 
Anthracosis,  541 
Anthrax,  290 

bacteriology,  290 

clinical  history,  290 

diafi^osis,  292 

odoma,  291 

etiology,  290 

external,  290 

immunity  to,  290 

internal,  291 

modes  of  infection,  290 

patholo^,  290 

prognosis,  292 

treatment,  292 
Antiperistalsis,  823 

Antipneumococcus  serum  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 118 
Antistreptococcic  serum  in  scarlet  fever, 

206 
Antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria,  159 

of  tetanuSj  299 
Anuria,  hystenc,  1158 
Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurysm  of ,  685 

p^seudo-aneurysmal  dilatation,  685 

thoracic,  aneurysm  of,  678.     See  also 
Aneurysm  of  thoracic  aorta. 
Aortic  incompetency,  598 
diagnosis,  602 
etiology,  599 
pathology,  598 
symptoms,  600 

insufficiency,  598 

regurgitation,  598 

stenosis,  603 
Aortitis,  acute,  671 
Ape-hand,  1082 
Aphasia,  1001 

auditory,  1002 
cortical,  1003 
subcortical,  1003 

Broca's,  1003 

conduction,  1003 

Marie's  theory  of,  1004 

motor,  1003 
cortical^  1003 
subcortical,  1004 

optic,  1002 

sensory,  1002 

visual,  1002 
cortical,  1003 
subcortical,  1003 

Wernicke's,  1004 
Aphemia,  1003 
Aphonia,  hysteric,  1157 

spastic,  1044 
Aphtha  cachectica,  691 
Aphtha*,  Bednar's,  691 
Aphthongia,  1050 
Aphthous  fever,  309 

stomatitis.  690 
Aplasia  axiaiis  extracorticollis,  1117 

of  Pelisacus  and  Merzbacher,  1118 
Aplastic  anemia,  446 


Apoplexy,  1092 

capillaiy,  1099 

heat-,  1214 

ingravescent,  1095 

meningeal,  1061 

pancreatic,  890 

serous,  1096 

spinal,  1062 
Appendicitis,  798 

bacteriology,  801 

catarrhal,  799 

chronic,  808 

clinical  history,  802 

consequences  of  perforation  in,  800 

diagnosis,  806 
differential,  806 

etiology,  801 

interstitial  or  parietal,  799 

localized  abscess  in,  804 

obliterative,  799 

pathology,  799 

recurrent,  808 

relapsing,  808 

scrotal,  8iD0 

treatment,  810 

ulcerative,  799 
Appendix  dyspepsia,  809 

vermiformis,  anatomy,  798 
Appetite,  727 

excessive,  775 

loss  of,  775 
Apraxia,  1003,  1004 
Aptyalism,  703 
Arachnida,  parasitic,  363 
Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  1007,  1033 
Arhythmia,  659 

sinus,  659 
Arithmomania^  1146,  1167 
Arsenic  neuritis,  1023 
Arsenicism^  1201 
Arsenic-poisoning,  chronic,  1201 
Arterial  disease,  syphilitic,  673 

sclerosis,  672.    Bee  also  Arteriaaderosis. 
Arteries,  coronanr,  diseases  of,  648 

diseases  of,  671 

in  typhoid  fever,  21 

renal,  aneuiysm  of,  687 

syphilis  of  ^  378 

tuberculosis  of,  274 
Arteriocapillary  fibrosis,  672 
Arteriosclerosis,  672 

cerebral  type.  675 

circumscnbecj,  672 

clinical  history,  674 

diagnosis,  675 

diffuse,  672 

ptioloor,  673 

patholoijy,  672 

prognosis,  676 

renal  tjrpe,  675 

senile,  672 

treatment,  676 
Arteriovenous  aneurysm,  677,  687 
Artery,  hepatic,  aneurysm  of,  687 

inferior  mesenteric,  aneurysm  of,  687 

pulmonary,  aneurysm  of,  686 

splenic,  aneurysm  of,  687 

superior  mesenteric,  aneurysm  of,  687 
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Arthralgia,  lead-,  1200 
Arthritic  hemoptysis,  523 
muscular  atrophy,  1186 
purpura,  453 
Arthritis  deformans,  405 
acute  atrophic,  409 
bacteriology,  406 
chronic  hypertrophic,  408 

sjrmptoms,  406 
diagnosis,  differential,  409 
etiology,  406 

gout  and,  differentiation,  416 
pathologjr,  405 
predisposing  causes,  406 
prognosis,  £)9 
treatment,  409 
varieties,  408 
gonorrheal,   178.    See  also  Gonorrheal 

arthritis. 
in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  91 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  110 
rheumatoid,  405 
Articular    rheumatism,   acute,   168.    See 
also  Rheumaiism,  acute  articular. 
subacute,  177 
Ascariasis,  351 
Ascaris  alata,  353 
lumbricoides,  351 
mystax,  353 
vermicularis,  352 
Ascending  paralysis,  acute,  1070 
Ascites,  904 
adiposus,  905 
chjrlous,  905 
Asiatic    cholera,    75.    See    also   Cholera, 

epidemic. 
Asphyxial  sunstroke,  1214 
Astasia-abasia,  1156 
Ataxia,  hysteric,  1156 
Astereognosis,  1005 
Asthenic  bulbar  paralysis,  1 189 
Asthma,  512 
bronchial,  512 
cardiac,  514 
clinical  history,  512 
course,  514 
diagnosis,  514 
Kopp's,  475 
Millar's,  475 
patholoi^,  512 
prognosis,  514 
renal,  941 
thymic,  475 
treatment,  514 
uremic,  941 
Asynergia,  1110 
Ataxia,  Friedreich's,  1085 
hereditary,  1085 
cerebellar,  1086 
Ataxic  paraplegia,  1086 
Atelectasis,  pulmonary,  529 
Atheroma,  672 

pulmonary,  675 
Atheromatous  abscess,  672 

button,  672 
Athetosis,  1102 
hysteric,  1155 
Atonic  dyspepsia,  772 


Atony,  gastric,  734 
Atresia  of  pulmonary  orifioe,  670 
Atrophic  spinal  paralysis,  1066 
Atrophy,  arthritic  musciUar,  1186 
muscular,    facioscapulohumeral    type, 
1185 
juvenile  t3rpe,  1185 
scapulohumeral  type,  1184 
of  heart,  brown,  652 
of  liver,  853 

acute  yellow,  864 
of  optic  nerve,  1028 
progressive  facial,  1180 
neural  muscular,  1025 
spinal  muscular,  1082 
Atropin  in  whooping-cough,  219 
Auditory  aphasia,  1002 
corti<»a,  1003 
subcortical,  1003 
nerve,  diseases  of,  1040 
Aura  of  epilepsy,  1135 
Auricles  of  heart,  hypertrophy  of,  634. 696 
Auricular  fibrillation,  661 

flutter,  663 
Automatism,  epileptic,  1 136 
Autumnal  catarrh,  491 
Avitaminoses,  425 
Axial  aneurysm,  677 
Axis,  celiac,  aneurysm  of,  686 
Azotorrhea  in  chronic  pancreatitis,  S89 


Babinski  reflex,  1006 
BacceUi's  sign  in  empyema,  561 
Bacillary  dysentery,  67,  71 
specific  treatment,  73 
Bacillus  anthracis,  290 
Bordet-Gengou,  215 
coli  communis,  73 
diphtheria,  149 
dysenterise,  67,  69 
influenzfe,  128 
Klebs-Loffler,  149 
lepne.  286 
mallei,  288 
mucosis  ozens,  490 
of  Eberth,  22 
of  tetanus,  296 
of  tuberculosis,  224 
distribution,  225 
hereditary  transmission,  228 
inhalation,  226 
inoculation  with,  224,  228 
sources,  225 
swallowing,  227 
of  typhoid  fever,  22 

distribution  in  body,  22 
outside  of  body,  2i 
pertussis.  215 
pestis  buDonics,  138 
pseudodiphtheria,  148,  149 
rhinitis,  488 
scarlatime,  197 
tuberculosis,  224 
xerosis,  149 
Bacony  infiltration  of  Uver,  853 
Bacteria  in  urine,  933 
Bacteriuria,  933 
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Baffdad  boil,  321 

Balantidium  coli,  318 

Banting's  diet  in  obesity,  1210 

Banti's  disease,  448 

Barlow's  disease,  431 

Basedow's  disease,  479 

Basic  meningitis,  posterior,  1058 

Bastedo's  test  in  chronic  appendicitis,  808 

Bastian's  glossokinesthetic  center,  1001 

Bea^t  mimicry,  1155 

Bedbug.  365 

Bednar's  aphtha,  691 

Bed-sores  in  typhoid  fever,  32 

Beef  tapeworm,  347 

Beer-heart,  633 

Belching,  771 

Bell's  mania,  1115 

palsy,  1038,  1102 
Bence^ones  albumose,  923 
Benzol  in  leukemia,  463 
Beriberi,  425,  1023 

course,  427 

diaji^nosis,  427 
differential,  427 

distribution,  425 

etiolo^',  425 

historical,  425 

infantile,  426 

pathology^  425 

polished  rice  in  etiology,  426 

prognosis,  427 

symptoms,  427 

treatment,  428 

varieties,  427 
Bernhardt 's  disturbances  of  sensation,  1 177 
Biceps  jerk,  1006 
Bip-jaw,  310 
Bile-acids  in  urine,  926 
Bile-ducts,  carcinoma  of,  845 

common,  inflammation  of,  834 
obstruction  of,  841 

cystic,  obstruction  of,  842 

stenosis  of,  846 
Bile-pigment  in  urine,  925 

tests  for,  835 
Bilharzia  hsmatobia,  342 
Biliar>'  calculi,  838 

colic,  treatment,  844 
Bilious  pneumonia,  112 
Bita  higoidea,  835 
Black  death,  137.    See  also  Plague. 

small-pox,  186 
Black  water  fever,  335,  918 
Bladder,  diseases  of,  979 

hemorrhage  from,  983 

irritability  of,  984 

neoplasms  of,  983 

neuroses  of,  984 

reflexes,  1(X)7 
Blaihler-worm  disease,  342 
Blepharospasm,  1037 
Blindness,  day-,  1028 

hvsteric,  1156 

mind-,  1003,  1031 

night-,  1028 

soul-,  1109 

word-,  1002 
Block,  heart-,  663 


Blocked  pleurisy,  559 
Blood,  diseases  of,  435 

in  chlorosis,  437 

in  diabetes,  394 

in  diphtheria,  148 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  468 

in  leukemia,  461 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  105 

in  pernicious  anemia,  443 

in  secondanr  anemias,  449 

in  typhoid  fever,  21,  38 

in  urme,  916 

non-protein  nitrogen  of,  test  for,  in  esti- 
mating renal  function,  936 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  in  urine,  938 
Blood-fluke,  342 
Blood-pigments  in  urine,  919 
Blow-fly,  366 

Boas-Ewald  test-breakfast,  727 
Boas  resorcin  test  for  free  hydrochloric 

acid,  728 
Bodo  urinarius,  318 
BoU,  Bagdad,  321 

Delhi,  321 
Boiling  test  for  albuminuria,  920 
Bones  in  typhoid  fever,  41 
Bordet-Gengou  bacillus,  215 
Boston's  pipet  test  for  albuminuria,  921 
Bot  flies,  366 
Botulismus,  1204 
Bovine  heart,  598,  632 

tuberculosis,  224 
Brachial  plexus,  diseases  of,  1051 
Brachycardia,  658 
Bradycardia,  658 

hysteric,  1157 

83anptomatic,  658 
Brain,  abscess  of,  1104 

acute  softening,  1098 

anemia  of,  10^ 

aneurysm  of,  1092 

angioma  of,  1107 

carcinoma  of,  1107 

cholesteatoma  of,  1107 

cysticerci  of,  1107 

diseases  of,  1089,  1117 

disturbances  of  circulation,  1089 

echinococcus  of,  346 

edema  of,  1091 

embolism  of,  1098 

enchondroma  of,  1107 

fibroma  of,  1 107 

glioma  of,  1 107 

gumma  of,  1107 

hemorrhage  of,  1093 

hydatids  of,  1107 

hyperemia  of,  1090 

inflammation  of,  1104.     See  also  En-- 
cephalitis. 

lipoma  of,  1107 

localization  of  functions  in,  995 

myxoma  of,  1107 

osteoma  of,  1107 

passive  congestion  of,  1090 

sarcoma  of,  1107 

svphilis  of,  372 

thrombosis  of,  1008 

tubercle  of,  1107 
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Brain,  tuberculosis  of,  272 
tumors  of,  1106 
vascular  r^;eneration  (rf,  1001 
wet,  1050 
Brain-iprsts,  1107 
Brand  bath  in  typhoid  fever,  55 
Brazilian  dermal  leishmaniasis,  321 
Break-bone  fever,  135.    See  aJso  Dengue. 
Breast,  chicken-,  711 

hysteric,  1157 
Breast-pang,  667 
Brickmaker's  anemia,  355 
Bright's  disease,  acute,  040 

chronic,  056,  060 
Brill's  disease,  62,  65 
Broca's  aphasia,  1003 

convolution  psychomotor  center,  1001 
Bronchi,  diseases  of,  500 
Bronchial  asthma.  512 
glands^  tuberculosis  of,  232 
stenosis,  511 
Bronchiectasis,  504,  508,  533 
tuberculosis  and,  differentiation,  510 
universal,  508 
Bronchitis,  acute,  501 
diagnosis,  50!2 
etiology,  501 
patholo^,  501 
prognosis,  502 
symptoms,  501 
treatment,  503 
capillary.  500 
catarrhal,  500 
chronic,  504 
diagnosis,  506 
etiology,  504 
patholo^,  504 
prognosis,  507 
symptoms,  505 
treatment,  507 
croupous,  515 
diagnosis,  differential,  502 
eosinophilic,  506 
fetid,  505 
fibrinous,  515 
hjrpostatic,  504 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  100 
mucous,  515 
varieties.  505 
Bronchocele,  477 
Bronchopneumonia,  121,  500 
bacteriology,  123 
dia^osis,  124 

differential,  124 
diet  in,  127 
duration,  124 
etiologv,  122 
general,  124 
pathology,  121 
primary^  123 
prognosis,  125 
prophvlaxis,  126 
resembling  tuberculosis,  124 
secondary,  123 
symptoms,  123 
treatment,  126 
Bronchopneumonic    phthisis,    acute,    in 
children,  243 


Bronchopulmonary  hemorrhage,  521 

Bronchorrhagia,  521 

Bronchorrhea,  505 
serosa,  505 

Brown  atrophy  of  heart,  652 

Brown-86quard*s  paralysis,  1012 

Brudzinski's  sign  in  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, 02 

Bubo,  parotid,  703 

Bubomc  plague,  137.    See  also  Phgnt. 

Buccal  psoriasis,  701 

Bug,  harvest,  364 

Buhl's  disease,  457 

Bulbar  paralysis,  1065 
asthenic,  1180 

Bulimia,  775 

Button,  atheromatous,  672 


Cachexia,  malarial,  333 

miners',  355 

strumipriva,  487 
Cachexie  pachydermique,  484 
Caisson  disease,  1063 
Calcareous  degeneration  of  heart,  652 
Calcification  of  heart,  652 
Calcium  oxalate  in  urine,  030 
CalcuH,  biliary,  838 

intestinal,  813 

pancreatic,  804 

renal,  045 
Calculous  cholecystitis,  838 

pyelitis,  060 
Csdliphora  vomitoria,  366 
Calmette's  ophthalmic  reaction  in  tuber- 
culosis, 250 
Camp-fever,  62 

Cancer  of  liver,  syphilis  and,  differentia- 
tion, 375 
Cancerous  peritonitis,  002 
Cancrum  oris,  606 
Capillaiy  apoplexy,  1000 

bronchitis,  500 

pulse,  Quincke's,  601 
Capsule,  internal,  008 
Caput  medusae  in  portal  cirrhosis  of  livcf. 

871 
Carbon  bisulphid  neuritis,  1023 
Carcinoma,  green,  465 

Lobstein's,  815 

of  bilcKiucts,  845 

of  brain,  1107 

of  esophagus,  718 

of  intestine,  820 

of  kidney,  077 

of  liver,  876 
medullary,  877 

of  lungs,  5^ 

of  mediastinum,  573 

of  pancreas,  801 

of  peritoneum,  000 

of  pleura,  572 

of  spleen,  885 

of  stomach,  750 
clinical  historj',  760 
complications,  762 
diagnosis,  763 
cfifferentij^,  764 
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Carcinoma  of  stomach,  jetiolo^,  759 

{general  course  and  duration,  763 
atent  forms,  763 
patholo^,  759 
progressive   i)emiciou8  anemia  and, 

differentiation,  444 
symptoms,  762 
treatment,  765 
insufficiency  of,  772 
Cardiac  aneurysm,  652 
valvular,  653 
asthma,  514 

clots  in  lobar  pneumonia,  110 
diseases,  combined  forms,  618 
Uver,  850 
thrombosis,  630 
Cardialgia,  773 
Cardiospasm,  772 
Cardiovascular  hypertensive  disease,  964 

symptoms  in  rheumatism,  170 
Carditis,  643 

Carrel-Dak  in  treatment  of  tetanus,  299 
Carriers,  paratyphoid,  60 

typhoia  fever,  25 
Caseation  in  tuberculosis,  223 
CastH,  tube-,  in  urine,  936 
Catalepsy,  hysteric,  1155 
Catarrh,  acute  gastric,  738 
gastro-intestinal,  789 
nasal,  488 

suffocative,  of  Laennec,  502 
autumnal,  491 
chronic  nasal,  489 
dry,  506 
intestinal,  782 
chronic,  783 

secondar>'  or  compUcating,  782 
Catarrhal  appendicitis,  799 
bronchitis,  500 
cystitis,  979 

diffuse  ulcer  of  intestine,  798 
dysentery,  68 
enteritis,  782 
fever,    epidemic,    128.     See    also    In- 

flttenza. 
gastritis^  acute,  738 

chrome,  743 
icterus^  834 
laryngitis,  acute,  494 
stomatitis^  689 

tonsillitis,  acute,  705 
Cauda  equina,  1009 
lesions  of,  1080 
CeUac  axis,  aneurysm  of,  686 

disease,  793 
Central  pneumonia.  111 
Centrum  ovale,  998 
Ophalic  tetanus,  298 
Cephalodynia,  304 
Cercomonas  hominis,  318 

intestinalis,  318 
Cerebellar  ataxia,  hereditary,  1086 
Cerebellum,  1000 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  1093 
leptomeningitis,  1057 
localization,  995 
pachvmeningitis.  1055 
paralysis  of  chilaren,  1101 


Cerebral  paralysis  of  childhood,  atonic 
ataxic  type,  1102 
softening,  acute,  1098 
syphilis,  1121 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  87 
arthritis  in,  91 
bacteriology,  88 
clinical  history,  89 
complications,  92 
convalescence  in,  96 
diagnosis,  93 
differential  diagnosis,  93 
duration,  94 
etiology,  88 

Flexner's  curative  serum  in,  95 
forms,  92 
historic  note,  87 
immunity  in,  94 
incubation  period,  89 
Kemig's  sign  in,  91 
local  treatment,  96 
lumbar  puncture  in,  93 
Macewen's  sign  in,  92 
modes  of  conveyance,  89 
pathology,  87 
predisposing  causes,  88 
prognosis,  M 
prophylaxis,  94 
sequels,  94 
specific  therapy,  95 
symptoms,  cutaneous,  91 
gastro-intestinal,  91 
organs  of  special  sense,  90 
renal,  91 
treatment,  95 
syphilis,  1122 
Cervical  plexus,  diseases  of,  1051 
Cervicobrachial  neuralgia,  1019 
Cervico-occipital  neur^gia,  1019 
Cestodes^  342 
Chalicosis,  541 
Chancre,  366 
Charcot-Marie-Tooth  t3rpe  of  progressive 

muscular  atrophy,  1025 
Charcot's  disease,  1083 
intermittent  fever,  841 
migraine  ophthalmique,  1032 
Cheirokinesthetic  center,  1001 
Chest  muscles  in  tuberculosis,  258 
Chicken-breast,  710 

in  rachitis,  421 
Chicken-pea  poisoning,  1206 
Chicken-pox,  194.    S^  also  VariceUa. 
Child-crowing.  497 
Children,  cereoral  paralysis  of,  1101 
atonic  ataxic  type,  1102 
essential  paralysis  of,  1066 
typhoid  fever  m,  42 
ChillB  and  fever,  322 
Chlorids  in  urine,  932 
Chloroform  test  for  bile-pigment  in  urine. 

925 
Chloroleukosarcoma,  464 
Chloroma,  464 
myeloid,  464 
Chloromyelosarcoma,  464 
Chlorosis,  435 
blood-examination  in,  437 


immimity 

incubation  period,  78 
modes  of  infeclioD  in,  77 
muade  orampa  in,  78 
pBtholoKj^,  75 
predispOBinR  caH.ies,  77 
prognoHiH,  80 
pruphylaxis,  80 
reaction  stage  in,  79 
Teepiratfliy  orj^anB  iD.  76 
seroua  ijiorrhefl  in,  78 
treatment,  SO 
visceral  lesions,  76 

infantum,  789,  790 

morbus,  795 

nostras,  795 

sporadic,  795 

tj-phoid,  79 
Cholerine.  79 

Choleateatoma  of  brain,  1107 
CholesteremJB,  836 
Cholesterin  in  urine,  934 
CholeBterinuria,  934 
Choluria,  925 

teats  for,  92.5 
Chorea,  acute,  1139 

chronic  progressive,  1142 

electric,  1143 
of  E)ubini.  1143 

fibrillary,  1143 

habit.  1144 

hereditary,  1142 

Huntingdon'!),  1142 

inaaniens,  1141 

poathemiplegic,  1102 

Sydenham's,  1139 


ChvoBtek's  sign  in  tetany.  1150 
Chyle  in  urine,  925 
ChylopCTicardium,  586 
Chylothor      — 

Chylous  ft! 

Chyluria,  361,925 
Ciliary  muscle.  paralysiB  of.  1032 
Cimex  lectulariwi,  365 
Circulatory  system,  <iiaeat*»  of,  SK 
in  gout,  412 
syiihiliet  of,  378 
Circumflex  nerve,  paralvsie  of,  IW. 
CircumpolBriiation  in  glyciosuTUi,  fl_. 
Circumscribed  edema  m  skin,  n«ul«,  lltl 

pneumothorax,  565 

Cirrhosc  piKmentaire,  394 

Cirrhosii  uf  liver.  868.     See  aim  Lm, 

cirrhotii  of. 

eliMonian.  859 

of  lung,  527 

of  ntomach.  benign,  766 
Cirrhotic  kidney.  960 
Claudication,  inleruiittent,  1064 
CluuBtrophobia,  1167 
Claviccps  purpurea,  1205 
Clavus  hystericus.  1154 
Claw-hand,  1083 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  715.  I045 
Climate  in  trealmoni  of  tub«milosi)  277 
Clonus,  patellar,  1006 
Clownism,  1164 
Clupea  venenosa.  1205 
Cnethocamps.  366 

CoBKulatioD  necrosis  in  aepiicrmia,  Kl 
Cou-miners'  disease.  541 
Coocidimn  oviforme.  321 
Coefficient,  Ambards.  93o 
Coffee-ground     vomit     in     iiin-iiiunia    of 

stomach.  760 
Coin  test  in  pneumothorax,  .^ks 
Cold  in  head,  4SS 
Colic,  bihary,  treatment,  S44 


ptancreatic,  S94 

renal,  945 
Colitis  colica.  828 

simple  ulcerative.  797 
Collapse  of  lungs,  529 
Colles'  Ian-  in  sj-philis.  36S 
Cologne-water  mebriety,  1196 
Colon  bacillus  infections,  61 
general,  62 
focal.  62 

dilatation  of.  S28 

ectasia  of,  828 
Colon-pneumonia.  121 
Coma  of  uremia,  940 
C'Omedo  mile,  364 
Compensating  emphyscffii,  532 
Compression  royeUtis,  1071,  1075 

of  lungs,  529 

of  spinal  cord,  1075 
Compsoniyia  macellaria.  3G6 
C-onduotion  aphasia,  1003 
Congenital  aneur>-siD,  688 
Congestion  of  kidneys,  9tS 

of  liver,  active,  849 
passive,  849 
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Congestion  of  lungs,  517 
Constipation,  831 

habitual,  822 

in  typhoid  fever,  32 
Constitutio  I>'mphatica,  475 
Constriction,  pulmonic,  670 
Consumption,  galloping,  241 
Continued  fever,  simple,  306 
Contractures,  hysteric,  1155,  1156 
Conus  meduUans,  lesions  of,  1080 
Convergence  reflex,  1007 
Convergent  strabismus,  1034 
Convulsions,  hysteric,  1154 
treatment,  1159 

infantile,  1132 
Coprostasis,  814 
Cor  biloculare,  669 

bovinum,  598,  632 

triloculare,  669 
Coronary  arteries,  diseases  of,  648 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  999 
Corpus  callosum,  998 

striatum,  999 
Corradi's  treatment  of  aneurysm,  684 
Corrigan  pulse.  601 
Corrosive  esoptiagitis,  717 
Corset-liver,  832 
Cor>'nebacterium    granulomatis    maligni, 

467 
Coryza,  acute,  488 
Costiveness,  822 
Cough,  hysteric,  1157 

winter,  of  aged,  505 
Cow-pox,  192 
Crab-louse,  364 
Cramps,  heat-,  1216 
Cranial  nerves,  diseases  of,  1027 
Craniotabes,  420 
Crapulous  gastritis,  739 
Cremastcr  reflex,  1006 
Cretinism,  endemic,  486 

sporadic,  484,  486 
Crisis,  Dietl's,  808 

laryngeal,  1044 
Cross-leg  progression,  1081 
Croup,  147. 

false,  497 

membranous,  153 
Croupous  bronchitis,  515 

enteritis,  794 

pneumonia,  97.    Sec  also  Lobar  pneun 
mania. 
Crural  nerve,  anterior,  paralysis  of,  1054 

neuralgia,  1020 
Cms  cerebri,  999 
Crutch-jpalHy,  1052 
Cry,  epileptic,  1135 
Culex  auxifer,  365 

pipiens,  365 
Culicida;,  365 

Curschmann's  spirals  in  asthma,  513 
Curve,  leutic,  1123 

paretic,  1123 
Cutaneous  actinomycosis,  312 

psoroHpermiaflis,  321 

system  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  258 
Cyanocuprol  in  tuberculosis,  281 
Cyanosis  in  congenital  heart  disease,  670 


Cycloplegia,  1032 
Cynanche  gangrsenosa,  702 
Cyst,  brain-,  1107 

hydatid,  of  lungs,  544 

nephrydrotic,  972 

of  liver,  880 

of  pancreas,  893 

renal..  975 
Cjrstic  kidney,  975 
Cysticerci  of  brain,  1107 
Cystin  in  urine,  932 . 
Cystinuria,  932 
Cystitis,  979 

acute,  979 

catarrhal,  979 

chronic,  982 

exfoliative,  979 

febrUe,  979 

from  adjacent  inflammation,  980 

gonorrheal,  979 

mycotic,  980 

plegmonous,  979 

septic,  979 

toxic,  980 

traumatic,  980 


Dakin's  solution  in  tetanus,  299 
Davainea  asiatica,  350 

madagascariensis,  350 
Day-blindness,  1028 
Deafness,  hysteric,  1156 

uremic,  940 

word-,  1002 
Deep  reflexes,  1006 
Defense  reaction,  1006 
Degeneration  of  heart,  649 

of  liver,  fatty,  855,  856 

of  spleen,  amyloid,  884 

progressive  lenticular,  1103 
Delhi  boil,  321 
Delire  due  toucher,  1167 
Delirious  mania,  acute,  1115 
Delirium,  acute,  1115 

expansive,  1125 

tremens,  1192 
treatment,  1196 
Dementia^  1192 

paral3rtica,  1124 

senile,  1117 
Demodex  folliculorum,  364 
Dengue,  135 

clinical  history,  136 

complications,  136 

diagnosis,  136 

duration,  136 

etiology,  135 

historic  note,  135 

prognosis,  137 

treatment,  137 
Dermal  leishmaniasis,  321 

Brazilian,  321 
Dermanyssus  avium  et  galline,  365 
Dermatobia,  366 
Dermatomyositis,  305 
D'Espine's  sign  in  tuberculosis  of  bronchial 

glands,  233 
D^uamation  in  scarlet  fever,  199,  201 
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P              Dextrocardia,  B70 

DilataUon  of  stomach.  734,  737 

Diabetes,  392 

Diphtheria,  147 

L                    acidoaiB  in,  399 

alcohol  in,  157 

1                    acut«,  396 

anapliylaxix  in,  160 

^K        blood  in,  394 

antitoxin  treatment.  IS* 

^^^H        bronie,  394 

bacteria  asMciated  n-itb,  149 

^^■[        chronic,  396 

bacteriuloR)'.  149 

^^^B         clinical  history.  396 

blood  in,  148 

^^^1        dioonoeiH,  400 
^^^M         rtiolotcy,  general,  395 

causes  of  death.  15G 

^^H             special,  395 

dihwiosis,  154 
dUTei^ntiat,  155 

^H        heart  in.  394 

^^1         insipidus.  404 

diet  in,  157                                           i 

^^H        kidiio'8  in,  394 

digitalis  in,  157 

^^H        luoKa  in,  394 
^^H        niemtus,  392 

etiology,  149 

external  applicationi'  in,  ISO 

^^^H        nervous  system  in,  394 

707                                               , 

^^^H       pathnKenesis,  392 
^^H       patbobsy,  393 

heaH  in,  148                                   i 

immunity  in,  ISO                            1 

^^H       pUoridim,  393 

incubation.  151                                    1 

^^^H        propionis.  400 

kidneys  in,  148 

^^^B        rtle  of  pituitary  gland  in,  392 

lymphatic  glands  in,  148 

^H            of  thyroi.l  gland  in,  39:t 

malignant,  152 

^^B        skin  in.  394 

^^H        stomach  in,  394 

naaal,  1S2 

^^^H        s>-mpt<miB,  circulatory,  39S 

nerves  in,  148 

^^^H             constitutional,  398 

pathologi,',  147 

pharyngeal,  151 

^^B            digsHtive,  397 

^^^B            muscular,  398 

pn^nosis.  155 

^^^1             nervous,  397 

^^^B            respiratory,  398 

prophylaxis.  156 

^H            aexuaJ,  398 

Schick  t««t  in.  159 

^^             special  sense,  398 

i^an-,  396 

sequels.  154 

t,  401 
Allen  dicl,  401 
dietetic,  4111 
hygienic,  403 
symptomatic,  403 
Diabetic  tabes,  394 
Diaeetone  in  urine,  929 
Diacetonuria,  929 
Diaphragniatic  pleurisy,  554 
Diarrhea,  acute  dyHpcptic,  790 
alba,  793 
cbyloea,  793 
hill,  793 
mycotic,  789 


ot  children,  789 

Diaschisis,'  1002 
Diastolic  expiration,  682 
Diazo-reaction  in  tj-phus  fever,  63 

of  Ehriich  in  typhoid  fever,  40 
Dibothnrirephalufl  latus,  348 
Dietary  diseases,  425 
Dietl'H  crisis,  808 

in  movable  kidney,  912 
Digestive  system,  di^asen  ot,  0S9 
DiKitalif  in  diphtheria,  157 
Dilatation  of  colon.  828 

of  eaopbagus,  721 

of  heart,  ^9.    gee  also  Heart,  diiatalioii 


simple  tonsillur,  151 
aile  of  infection.  149 
specific  Ihrrapy  in,  151 
spleen  in,  148 
symptoms.  151 
toxiiif,  149 
treatment,  156 
wound,  153 
Diphtheritir  dysentery,  I 
secondary,  71 
sequelH,  71 
treatment,  71 
enteritis,  794 
gastritis,  741 


Diphtheritis.  147.    Sec  also  TNpMkri 
Diphyllobotrium  latum,  348 
Diplegia  fa^^ialis,  1038 
Diplococcus  pneumonis,  9S 

scarlatinas,  197 
Diplopia,  1034 

crossed,  1034 

homonymous,  I 
Direct  liidit  reflex,  1007 
Din  eaters,  354 
Diflinfeelion  in  tjrphoidCl 
Disk,  choked,  1029 
Dislocated  kidney,  WM 
Dislocation  of  qdnli,  9r 
Disaecting  a  " 
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Diflsemmated  myelitis,  1072 

sclerosis,  1117 
Distoma  crassum,  341 
endemicum,  341 
haematobium,  341,  342 
hepaticum,  340 
lanceolatum,  341 
pulmonale,  341 
rin^eri,  341 
sibiricum,  341 
spatulatimi,  341 
Distomiasis,  340 

Dittrich's  plugs  in  chronic  bronchitis,  505 
Diver's  paralysis,  1063 
Diverticulitis,  811 
Diverticulum  of  esophagus,  722 
Dizziness,  1041 
Dorsodynia,  304 
Double  vision,  1034 
Dracontiasis,  362 
Dracunculus  medinensis,  362 

pcrsarum,  362 
Drinking-water  in  typhoid  fever,  24 
Dropsy  of  pericardium,  586 
of  peritoneum,  904 
of  pleura.  570 
of  renal  disease,  938 
thoracic,  570 
vacuum,  1113 
Drusenfieber,  309 
Dry  mouth,  703 
Dubini's  electric  chorea,  1143 
Duchenne-Aran  tvpe  of  progressive  spinal 

muscular  atrophy,  1082 
Ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  435,  470 
Dukes'  disease,  207 

Duodenal  ulcer,  750.    See  also  Peptic  ulcer. 
Duodenocholangitis,  834 
Duodenum,  stenosis  of,  819 
Dura  mater,   inflammation  of,  1055 
Dysacusis.  1040 

Dysbasia  lordotica  progressiva,  1144 
Dyschezia,  823 
Dyschromatopsia,  1029 
Dysentery,  67 
acute,  67 
amebic,  314 
clinical  history,  315 
complications,  316 
course,  317 
diagnosis,  316 
duration,  317 
etiology,  314 
patholo^,  314 
prognosis,  316 
symptoms,  316 
bacillary,  67 

ipecac  in,  72 
specific  treatment,  73 
catarrhal,  68 
chronic,  73 

complications,  74 
diagnosis,  73 

differential,  74 
duration,  74 
pathology,  73 
symptoms,  73 
treatment,  74 


Dysentery,  diphtheritic,  69 
secondary,  71 
sequels,  71 
treatment,  71 

etiology,  67 

scorbutic,  430 

sporadic,  68 

tropical  acute,  69 

varieties,  67 
Dysmetria,  1110 
E^spepsia,  appendix,  809 

atomc,  772 

nervous,  767 
Dyspeptic  dimrhea,  acute,  790 
I^spnea  as  symptom  of  chronic  tuber- 
culosis, 251 

hysteric,  1157 
Dyspraxia,  1004 

Dystonia  musculorum  deformans,  1144 
Dystrophia  adiposQffenitalis,  1109 
Exstrophies,  muscular,  1183 


Eberth's  bacillus,  22 
Echinococcus  alveolaris,  343 
disease,  342 

complications,  346 

diagnosis,  344 

etiology,  343 

of  brain,  346 

of  heart,  346 

of  kidneys,  346 

of  liver^  343 

of  mediastinum,  346 

of  peritoneum,  346 

of  respiratory  organs,  345 

of  spinal  cord,  3% 

of  spleen,  346 

prognosis,  346 

symptoms,  343 

treatment,  346 
hydatidosus,  343 
Echinorhynchus  moniliformis,  363 
Echokinesis,  1146 
Echolalia,  1146 
Eclampsia  infantilis,  1132 
£k;tasia  of  colon,  828 
Ectasis,  alveolar,  531 
Ectopia  cordis,  669 

recurrent,  520 
Edema,  angioneurotic,  1173 

intermittent,  1173 
anthrax,  291 
of  brain,  1091 
of  lungs,  519 

of  skin,  acute  circumscribed,  1173 
pulmonary.  519 

collateml,  519 

(general,  519 

inflammatory,  519 
Edematous  laryngitis,  499 
Egophony,    Laennec's,    in    serofibrinous 

pleurisy,  552 
Ehrlich's  diazo-reaction  in  typhoid  fever, 

40 
Eighth  nerve,  diseases  of,  1040 
Elastic  fibers  in  tuberculous  sputum,  250 
Electric  chorea,  1143 


suppurative,  1104 
Encepbalopftthy,  lead,  1200 
Enehondroma  of  brain,  1107 

Encysted  (ileuriay,  5S4 

Endarteritis  chronica  deformans,  672 

obliterans,  1002 
Endemic  cretiniem,  48G 
hematuria,  017 
multiple  neuritis,  425,  1023 
Endocarditis,  587 
chronic,  595 
interstitial,  595 
mural,  596 
fetal   670 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  99,  lOD,  110 
infectious,  59) 
malignant,  591 
mural.  592 
recurrent,  593 
simple  aculfi,  5SS 

bacteriology,  5S9 
clinicaJ  history,  5S9 
diagnosis,  590 

difTi^rential,  590 
PtioloKy,  588 
patholo^,  58S 
profcnoHiH.  591 
irratment,  591 
tuberculous,  273 
ulwrative,  491 
bacteriology,  592 
<vrehral  variety,  593 
clinical  history-,  592 
diannosis,  594 


BtomatitiB,  308 
Gpilepsie  latvf ,  1135 
Epilepsy,  1134 

alcoholic,  1191 

cortical,  1134 

focal,  1134 

grand  mal,  1135 

baut  mal,  1135 

hystcro-,  1154 

jacksonian,  1134 

masked,  1135 

myoclonus,  1136 

nocturnal,  113Q 

petit  mal,  1135 

procursive,  1135 
Epileptic  automatism,  1136 

cry,  1135 
Epileptoid  h^'Steria,  1154 
Epiplopexy  in  eirrhonis  of  liver,  STtt 
Epistaxis.  493 
Epithelium  in  urine,  937 
Erb'fl  wign  in  tetany,  1150 
Ergot  Ifthes,  1201) 
Ergotismus,  1205 

convulsivus,  1206 

gangnenosua,  1206 
Eructations,  771 
En'sipelas.  141 

bacteriology,  141 

clinical  history,  142 

complications,  143 

couree,  144 
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Eiysipelas,  diamosis,  144 
differential,  144 

duration,  144 

etiology,  141 

^angrsenoeum,  143 

m  t>'phoid  fever,  41 

incubation,  142 

invasion  stage,  142 

migrans,  142 

neonatorum,  144 

pathology,  141 

phle^onouB,  144 

predisposing  causes,  141 

prognosis,  144 

prophvlaxis,  147 

pustulosum,  143 

relapsing,  144 

sequels,  144 

serum  treatment,  146 

symptoms,  143 

treatment,  145 

varieties,  143 

vesiculosum,  143 
Erythema,  hysteric,  1158 
Eiythromelalgia,  1176 
Esbach's  albuminometer,  922 
Esophagismus,  721 
Esopha^tis,  acute,  717 

chrome,  718 

corrosive,  717 

pseudomembranous,  717 
Esophagomalacia,  720 
Elsophagus,  carcinoma  of,  718 

dilatation  of,  721 

diseases  of,  716,  717 

diverticulum  of,  722 

muscular  spasm  of,  721 

neuroses  ox.  721 

paralysis  oi,  721 

rupture  of,  720 

stricture  of,  724 

tuberculosis  of,  263 

ulcer  of,  718 
Estivo-autumnal  fever,  332 
Estridffi,  366 

Etat  s^gmentaire  of  Renant,  645 
Ether-pneumonia,  112 
'  Eustrongylus  gigas,  363 
Ewald-Boas  test-breakfast,  727 
Exanthematous  pharyngitis,  713 
Excessive  appetite,  7/5 
Exfoliative  cystitis^  979 
Exophthalmic    goiter,     479.      See    also 

GaiteTf  exophthalmic. 
Exophthalmos  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  480 
Expansive  delirium,  1125 
Experimental  typhoid,  22 
Expiration,  diastolic,  682 
Elxtrameningeal  hemorrhage,  1061 
Extrasystole,  659 

recurring,  664 
Extremities,  neuralgia  of,  1019 
Exudative  syphilis,  1121 
Eye,  reflexes  of,  1007 


Face,  hemiatropy  of,  progressive,  1180 
hemi hypertrophy  of,  1181 


Face,  Hutchinson,  1035 
Facial  nerve,  diseases  of,  1037 
paralysis  of,  1038 
spasm  of,  1037 
Facioscapulohumeral    type    of    muscular 

atrophy,  1185 
Factitious  purpura,  453 
Faget's  sign  in  yellow  fever,  85 
FiJlopian  tubes,  tuberculosis  of,  272 
False  aneurysm,  677 
Family  idiocy,  amaurotic,  1172 

periodic  paralysis,  1151 
Farcy,  288 

acute,  289 

chronic.  289 
Farre's  tubercles  in  carcinoma  of  liver,  877 
Fat  in  urine,  933 
Fat-globules  in  urine,  938 
Fatty  acids,  volatile,   in  urine,  933 

degenerated  cells  in  urine,  938 

degeneration,  acute,  of  newborn,  457 
of  heart,  649 
of  Uver,  855,  856 

infiltration  of  heart,  632 
of  liver,  855 

kidney,  956 
Febricula,  307 
Febrile  cystitis,  979 

iaundice,  acute,  385 
Febris  flava,  82 

wolhynica^  303 
Feces,  exanunation  of,  775 
bacterial,  777 
chemical,  777 
macroscopic,  775 
microscopic,  776 
Fehling's  test  for  glucose  in  urine,  927 
Femoral  neuralgia,  1020 
Fermentation  test  for  ^ycosuria,  928 
Festination  in  paralysis  agitans,  1147 
Fetal  endocarditis,  670 
Fetid  bronchitis,  506 

stomatitis,  692 
Fever  and  ague,  322 

hysteric,  1158 
Fibrillary  chorea,  1143 
Fibrillation,  auricular,  661 
Fibrinous  bronchitis,  515 

pericarditis,  576 

pleurisy,  dr>',  546 

pneumonia,  97.     See  also  Lobar  pneur 
mania. 
Fibrinuria,  933 
Fibroid  induration,  527 

phthisis,  261.    See  also  Phthisis ^  fibroid. 
Fibroma  of  brain,  1107 

of  kidney,  977 

of  peritoneum,  910 
Fibrosis,  arteriocapillary,  672 
Fibrositifl,  303 
FibrouM  myocarditis,  644 
Fietller's  disease,  385 
Fifth  nerve,  diseases  (rf,  1035 

.spasm  of,  1036 
Filaria  bancrofti,  360 

bronchialis,  363 

demarquai,  360 

hominis  oris,  363 
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Filaria  immltis,  363 

labialis,  363 

lentis,  363 

loa,  360,  363 

medinensis,  362 

mennus,  363 

persarum,  362 

Persians,  360 

philippinensis,  360 

sanguinis  hominis,  360 
diuma,  360 
noctuma,  360 

trachealis,  363 
Filariasis,  360 

symptoms,  361 

treatment,  362 
Fish  poisoning,  1205 

tapeworm,  348 
Five-day  fever,  303 
Flagellata,  317 
Flea,  365 

sand-,  365 
Flesh-fly,  366 
Flexner's  curative  serum  in  cerebrospinal 

meningitis,  95 
Flies,  366 
Floating  heart,  655 

kidney,  911 

spleen,  882 
Florid  phthisis,  241 
Florida  complexion,  354 
Flutter,  auricular,  663 
Flux,  white,  793 
Focal  neuritis,  1022 

sepsis,  166 
diagnosis,  167 
treatment,  167 
Follicular  enteritis,  783 

pharyngitis,  715 

stomatitis,  691 

tonsillitis,  704 
diphtheria  and,  differentiation,  707 

ulcers,  796 
Food  infection,  1203 

intoxication,  1206 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  308 
Foramen  ovale,  patency  of,  669 
Formes  frustes  of  Charcot,  1119 
Fouchard's  disease,  699 
Fourth  disease,  201,  207 

nerve.  1033 
Frankel  s  white  line  in  infantile  scurvy,  432 
French  measles,  211.    See  also  Rubella. 
French's  method  of  examination  of  stom- 
ach, 731 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  1085 

disease,  1085 


Gait,  steppage,  1022 
Gall-bladder  in  typhoid  fever,  19 
Gall-stones,  838 

chronic  obstruction  by^  841 

impaction    of,    intestmal    obstruction 
from,  843 

remote  effects,  843 

treatment  for  removal,  845 
Galloping  consumption,  241 


Galvanopuncture  in  hemorrfaage,  684 
Gangrene  of  lungs,  537 
emboUc,  537 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  98 

symmetric,  1174 
Gangrenous  pancreatitis,  888 

stomatitis,  696 
Gastralgia,  773 

peptic  ulcer  and,  differentiatioD,  755 
Gastrectasis,  734 
Gastric  atony,  734 

fever,  739 

secretion,  neuroses  of,  769 

ulcer,  750.    See  also  Peptic  vlcgr. 
Gastritis  acida,  745 

acute  catarrhal,  738 
suppurative,  742 

anacida,  745 

atrophicans,  745 

chronic  catarrhal,  743 
clinical  history,  745 
complications,  746 
diasnosis,  746 
etiology,  743 
patholo^',  743 
prognosis,  746 
treatment,  746 

crapulous,  739 

diphtheritic,  741 

infectious,  739 

mucipara,  745 

mucous,  745 

phleapnonous,  742 

simple,  745 

toxic,  740 
Gastrodynia,  773 

Gastro-enteric  infection,  acute,  789 
Gastro-enteritis,  789 
Gastro-enteroptosis,  779 

diagnosis,  780 

etiology,  779 

prognosis,  781 

symptoms,  779 

treatment,  781 
Gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  acute,  789 

tract  in  chronic  tuberculoeiB,  257 
Gastromyxorrhea,  771 
Gastrophthisis,  743 
Gastrosuccorrheaj  770 

continua  chromca,  770 
Gastroxynsis,  770 
Gaucher's  disease,  448,  885 
Gelfieber,  82 

Genitalia,  neuralgia  of,  1021 
Genito-urinary  organs  in  tubercukais,  357 

tuberculosis  of,  269 
Geographical  tongue,  701 
Geraghty   and    Rowntree   test   of  le&al 

function,  934 
Gerhu<it's  test  for  acetonuria,  929 
German  measles,  211.    See  also  R^JbeUa. 
Giant  urticaria,  1173 
Giantism,  1169 
Gin  drinker's  liver,  868 
Ginger  inebriety,  1196 
Glanders,  288 

acute,  288 

chronic,  288 
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Glanders,  clinical  history,  288 

diagnosis,  280 
differential,  289 

etiology,  288 

immunity  to,  288 

modes  of  infection,  288 

pathology,  288 

prognosis,  289 

treatment,  289 
Glandular  fever,  308 
Glassblowers'  mouth,  703 
Gl^nard's  disease,  779 
Glioma  of  brain,  1107 
Gliomatosis,  1088 
Glissonian  cirrhosis  of  liver,  859 
Globus  hystericus^  1044,  1154 
Glomerulonephritis,  acute,  949 

chronic,  956 
Glossina  palpalis,  318 
Glossitis,  700 

acute,  700 

chronic  superficial,  701 

desiccans,  701 
Glossokinesthetic  center,  1001 
Glossolabiolarynseal  paralysis,  1065 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  diseases  of,  1043 
Glucose  in  urine,  926 

Gluteal  nerve,  superior,  paralysis  of,  1054 
Glycosuria,  926 

tests  for,  927 
Gmelin's  test  for   bile-pigment    in    urine, 

835,  925 
Gnats,  365 
Goiter,  477 

cystic,  477 

diagnosis,  478 

etiology,  477 

exophthalmic,  479 
course  and  prognosis,  482 
diagnosis,  482 
etiology,  480 
symptoms,  480 
treatment,  482 

fibrous,  477 

follicular,  477 

non-hyperpla«tic,  477 

parenchymatous,  477 

pathology,  477 

physiologic,  477 

prognosis,  478 

simple,  477 

hypertrophic,  477 

symptoms,  477 

treatment,  478 

vascular.  477 
Gonorrheal  arthritis,  178 
chronic,  178 
clinical  symptoms,  178 
complications,  178 
diagnosis,  179 
pathology,  178 
treatment,  179 

cystitis,  979 

pyemia,  178 

septicemia,  178 

tenosynovitis,  178 
Gout,  410 

acute,  412 

78 


Gout,  arthritis  deformans  and,  differentisu- 
tion,  416 

chronic,  symptoms,  413 
treatment,  418 

circulatory  system  in,  412 

clinical  histonr,  412 

diagnosis,  differential,  415 

etiolo^,  412 

heredity  in,  412 
.irregular^  414 

kidneys  in,  411 

nature,  410 

pathology,  411 

poor  man's,  412 

retrocedent,  413 

rheumatic,  405 

saturnine,  1200 

treatment,  416 
dietetic,  416 
medicinal,  417 
prophylactic,  416 

unc-acid  theones,  410 
Gouty  kidney,  960 
Grain-poisoning,  1205 
Grand  mal  of  epilepsy,  1135 
Gravel.  945 

renal.  945 
Graves  disease,  479 
Green  cancer,  465 

sickness,  435 
Grip,  128.     See  also  Influenza. 
Grocco's  sign  in  serofibrinous  pleurisy,  552 
Groove,  Harrison's,  in  rachitis,  421 
Ground  itch,  354 
Guinea-worm  disease,  362 
Gumma  of  brain,  1107 
Gtinibur^'s  test  for  free  HCl,  728 
Gymnastic  hysteria,  1154 


Habit,  chorea,  1144 

spasm.  1144 
Habitual  constipation,  822 
Hademkrankheit,  291 
Hsmatopota  pluvialis^  366 
Haffkine  s  prophylactic  in  epidemic  chol- 
era, 80 
Hairy  heart,  576 
Hand,  ape-,  1082 

claw-,  1083 
Hanot's  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  869 
Harrison's  groove  in  rachitis,  421 
Harvest  bug,  364 
Haut  mal,  1135 
Hay-asthma,  491 
Hay-fever.  491 
Head,  cold  in,  488 

Headache  in  nervous  diseases,  causes  of, 
1013 

sick,  1138 
Heart,  absence  of,  669 

arrested  development  of,  669 

beat,  intermittent,  669 
irregular,  659 

beer-,  633 

bovine,  598,  632 

brown  atrophy  of,  662 

calcification  of,  652 
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Heart,  congenital  affections  of,  609 
degenerations  of,  649 

amyloid,  652 

calcareous,  652 

fatty,  649 

hyaline,  652 
dilatation  of,  acute  primary,  640 

angiospastic,  640 

clinical  history,  640 

diagnosis,  642 
(fifferential,  642 

etiology,  639 

patholo^,  639 

prognosis,  642 

treatment,  642 

varieties,  638 
diseases  of,  587 

combined  forms,  618 
echinococcus  of,  346 
fatty  infiltration  of,  652 

overgrowth,  651 
floating,  655 
hairy,  576 
hypertrophy  of,  circumscribed,  632 

concentric,  632 

course,  637 

diagnosis,  636 
differential,  636 

eccentric,  632 

etiolonr,  633 

genersJ  and  partial,  632 

of  auricles,  634,  636 

pathology,  632 

primary  congenital,  633 
idiopathic,  633 

prognosis,  637 

right  ventricle,  633,  635 

simple,  632 

treatment,  638 
in  chronic  tuberculosis,  257 
in  diabetes,  394 
in  diphtheria,  148 
in  influenza,  131 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  98 
in  typhoid  fever,  21 
lesions  in  pyemia,  164 
misplacement  of,  655,  670 
neuroses  of,  655 
new  growths  of,  654 
palpitation  of,  655 
parasites,  655 
rapid,  657 
reptilian,  669 
rupture  of,  653 

subpericardial  overfatness,  651 
transposition  of,  655 
tuberculosis  of,  273 
Heart-block,  663 

temporary  incomplete,  664 
Hieat-apoplexy,  1214 
Heat-cramps,  1216 
Heat-exhaustion  1213,  1215 
Heat-prostration,  1213,  1215 
Heat-stroke,  1213 
Heberden's  nodes^  408 
Heller's  nitric  acid  test  for  albuminuria, 

920 
Hematemesis,  766 


Hematemesis,  hysteric,  1157 

in  peptic  ulcer,  753 
Hematochyluria,  361 
Hematogenous  icterus,  833 
Hematomyelia,  1062 
Hematoporphyrin  in  urine,  933 
Hematoporphyrinuria,  933 
Hematorachis,  1061 
Hematuria,  endemic,  917 

essential,  917 

malarial,  334 
treatment,  340 
Hemeralopia,  835,  1028 
Hemianesthesia,  hysteric,  1159 
Hemianopic  pupillary  inaction,  1029 
Hemianopsia,  1029 

homonymous  lateral,  1029 
Hemiatrophy  of  face,  progressive,  1180 
Hemicrama,  1138 
Hemihvpertrophy  of  face,  1181 
Hemiplegia,  1095 

crossed,  1095 
Hemochromatosis  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  $72 
Hemoglobinuria,  918 

epidemic,  457,  918 

malarial,  334,  918 

paroxysmal,  918 
Hemoglobinuric  fever,  918 
Hemolytic  icterus,  447 
Hemopericardium,  587 
Hemophilia,  455 

Nasse's  law  in,  455 
Hemoptysis,  521 

arthritic,  523 

as  symptom  of  chronic  tubercolosiB,  2oO 

diagnosis,  difi'erential,  524 

etiology,  521 

hysteric,  1157 

in  tuberculosis,  treatment,  284 

parasitic,  341,  524 

patholo^,  521 

prognosis,  524 

sjrmptoms,  522 

treatment,  524 

vicarious,  522 
Hemorrhage,  adrenal,  474 

bronchopulmonary,  521 

from  bladder,  983 

from  stomach,  766 

in  typhoid  fever,  18 

intestinal,  in  typhoid,  33 

into  spinal  cord,  1062 
meninges,  1061 

intrameningeal,  1061 

mediastinal,  575 

meningeal,  1089 

of  brain,  1093 

pancreatic,  890 

pontine,  1095 

secondary  anemia  from,  449 

ventricular,  1095 
Hemorrhage  diseases  of  newborn,  457 

encephaBtis,  acute,  1106 

infarction,  526 

measles,  209 

myelitis,  1071 

pachymeningitis,  internal,  1055 

pancreatitis,  885 
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Hemorrhagic  pericarditis,  584 

peritonitis,  chronic,  902 

pleurisy,  555 

pyelitis,  970 
Henoch's  purpura,  453 
Hepatic  abscess,  860 

artery,  aneurysm  of,  687 

insufficiency,  functional  tests  of,  873 

interstitial,  868 
Hepatitis,  suppurative,  860 
Hepatogenous  icterus,  824,  833 
Hereditary  ataxia,  1085 

cerebellar  ataxia,  1086 

chorea,  1142 

muscular  paralysis,  1184 

tremor,  1148 
Heredity  in  gout,  412 
Herpes  zoster,  1070 
Herpetic  laryngitis,  496 

pharyn^ptis,  713 

tonsillitis,  704 
Hiccup,  1051 
Hill  diarrhea,  793 
Hippocratic  succussion  in  pneumothorax, 

568 
Hippus,  1007 
Hirudo,  365 
Hob-nailed  liver,  869 
Hodgkin's  disease,  465 
blood  in,  468 
etiology,  466 
patholo^,  465 
prognosis,  469 
symptoms,  467 
treatment,  469 
varieties,  465 
Hoffman's  sign  in  tetany,  1150 
Homonymous  diplopia,  1034 

lateral  hemianopsia,  1029 
Hookworm  disease,  353 
Hour-glass  stomach,  754 
House-fly,  366 

Humanized  lymph  for  vaccination,  193 
Huntingdon's  chorea,  1142 
Hutchinson  face.  1035 

teeth  in  syphilis,  371 

triad,  371 
Hyaline  degeneration  of  heart,  652 

transformation  of  Zenker,  652 
Hydatid  cyst  of  brain,  1107 
of  liver,  343 
of  lung,  544 

disease,  342 
Hydoxerma,  366 
Hydrarthrosis,  178 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  1113 
external,  1113 
internal,  1113 
Hydronephrosis,  971 

paraplcgica,  973 

transitional,  912 
Hydropericardium,  586 
Hydrophobia,  292 

Dacteriology,  293 

clinical  history,  293 

diagnosis,  294 

dumb,  294 

etiology,  293 


Hydrophobia,  paralytic,  294 

patholo^,  292 

prognosis,  294 

prophylaxis,  294 

spurious,  1155 

treatment,  294 
Hydrops  peritonei,  904 
Hydrotherapy  in  lobar  pneumonia,  118 

in  typhoid  fever,  53 
Hydrothorax,  570 
Hymenolepis  diminuta,  350 

nana,  350 
Hjrperacidity,  769 
Hyperacusis,  1040 
Hyperchlorhydriaj  769 
Hyperemia  of  bram,  1090 

of  kidney,  active,  915 
passive,  915 

of  liver,  849 
acute,  849 
passive,  849 

of  lungs,  active,  517 
hypostatic.  518 
mechanical,  518 
passive,  518 

of  spinal  cord,  1062 

of  spleen,  882 
Hyperesthesia,  hysteric,  1156 

of  stomach,  774 

olfactory,  1027 
Hypergeusia,  1036 
Hypermetria,  1110 
Hjrpemephroma  of  kidney,  977 
Hyperorexia,  775 
Hyperosmia,  1027 
Hyperpiesis,  964 
Hjrperplasia,  475 
Hyperplastic  goiter,  479 
Hypersecretion  of  saliva,  702 
Hyperthyroidation,  479 
Hyperthyroidism,  479 
Hypertrophia  cordis,  632 
Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  869 

emphysema,  532 

stenosis  of  pylorus,  765 
Hypertrophiwi  tonsils,  710 
Hjrpertrophy    of    heart,    632.    See    aLso 
Hearty  hypertrophy  of, 

of  liver,  853 

of  right  ventricle  of  heart,  633 
Hypogastric  neuralgia,  829 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  diseases  of,  1050 
paralysis  of,  1050 
spasm  of,  1050 
H>T)ophyseal  obesity,  1212 
Hypostatic  bronchitis,  504 

hyperemia  of  lungs,  518 

pneumonia^  518 
Hypothyroidism,  484 
Hysteria,  1151 

clinical  history,  1153 

convulsions  of,  1 154 

diagnosin,  differential,  1158 

dramatic  form,  1155 

emotional  cataleptic  form,  1156 

epileptoid,  1154 

etiology,  1152 

gymnastic,  1154 
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Hysteria,  interconvulsive  stage,  1155 

latent  stage,  1155 

neurasthenia  and,  differentiation,  1163 

prodromal  stage,  1153 

prognosis,  1159 

stage  of  delirium,  1155 

symptoms,  psychic,  1157 
sensory,  1156 

traumatic,  1153 

treatment,  1159 
Hysteric  amaurosis,  1156 

anosmia,  1156 

anuria^  1158 

aphoma,  1157 

ataxia,  1156 

athetosis,  1155 

blindness,  1156 

bradycardia,  1157 

breast,  1157 

catalepsy,  1155 

contractures,  1155,  1156 

convulsion,  treatment,  1159 

cough,  1157 

defuness,  1156 

dyspnea,  1157 

epidemics,  1152 

erythema,  1158 

fever,  1158 

hematemesis,  1157 

hemianesthesia,  1159 

hemoptysis,  1157 

hyperesthesia,  1156 

joint,  1157    ' 

paralyses,  1155 

paresthesia,  1157 

peritonitis,  899 

polyuria,  985,  1 158 

pseudocyesis,  1155 

rotary  spasm,  1155 

sleep,  1155 

somnolence,  1155 

stigmata,  1156 

tachycardia,  1157 

torticollis,  1155 

trance,  1155 

tremor,  1148,  1155 

trismus,  1154 

vomiting^  1156 
Hystero-epilepsy,  1154 
Hysterogenous  zones,  1154 


ICHTHYISMUB,  1205 

Icterus,  catarrhal,  834 

febrile  acute,  385 

gravis,  864 

hematogenous,  833 

hemolytic,  447 

hepatogenous,  833,  834 

in  typhoid  fever,  32 

malignant,  864 

neonatorum,  848 

obstructive,  833 

toxic,  833 
Idiocy,  amaurotic  family,  1172 
Idiopathic  anemia,  440 

neuritis,  1022 
Ileocolitis,  791 


Ileotsrphoid,  17 

Ileus,  813 

Immunity  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  94 

in  diphtheria,  150 

in  epidemic  cholera,  75 

in  measles,  208 

in  scarlet  fever,  198 

in  typhoid  fever,  24 
Immunization,  prophylactic,  in  diphtheria, 

160 
Inanition,  secondary  anemia  from,  450 
Incompetency,  aortic,  598 

mitral,  605 

pulmonary,  617 

tricuspid,  613 
Incontinence  of  retention,  1008 

of  urine,  986 
Indican  in  urine,  923 
Indicanuria,  923 
Induration,  fibroid,  527 

of  lungs,  brownj  518 
Inebriety,  alcohohc,  1190,  1192 

cologne- water,  1196 

J;inger,  1196 
antile  beriberi,  426 

convulsions,  1132 

paralysis,  1066 

scorbutus,  431 
Infantilism,  pancreatic,  889 
Infarct^  anemic,  648 
Infarction,  hemorrhagic,  526 

intestinal,  796 

of  kidney,  embolic,  916 
Infection,  food-,  1203 
Infectious  diseases,  17 
probable,  303 

myositis,  1182 
Infiltration  of  heart,  fatty,  652 

of  liver,  853 
albuminoid,  853 
amyloid,  853 
bacony,  853 
fatty,  855 
lardaceous,  853 
waxy,  853 
Inflammation  of  brain,   1104.    See  abo 

Encephalitis. 
Influenza,  128 

bacillus,  128 

bacteriology,  128 

cardiac  complications,  131 

clinical  history,  129    • 

convalescence,  135 

course,  129 

diagnosis,  132 

duration,  133 

etiology,  128 

gastro-mtestinal  symptoms  in,  131 

genito-urinary  tract  in,  132 

historic  note,  128 

immunity,  129 

leading  features  and  complications.  190 

lobar  pneumonia  in,  131 

manner  of  invasion,  129 

modes  of  convey;ance,  129 

nervou3  system  in,  131 

pathologv,  128 

plastic  pleurisy  in,  131 
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Influenza,  predisposing  causes,  129 
prognosis,  133 
prophylaxis,  133 
pulmonary  complications,  130 
sequels,  132 
specific  therapy,  135 
symptomatology,  129 
treatment,  133 
of  medium  cases,  134 
of  mild  cases,  133 
of  severe  cases,  134 
types,  130 
Ingravescent  apoplexy,  1095 
Inhalation  pneumonia,  122 

tuberculous,  242 
Inosite  in  urine,  934 
Inosituria,  934 

Insane,  general  paralysis  of,  1124 
Insanity,  acute  alcoholic,  1191 
InsectSj  parasitic,  364 
Insolation,  1213 
Insufficiency,  aortic,  598 

mitral,  605 
Insular  sclerosis,  1117 
Intention  tremor,  1118 
Intercostal  nerve  paralysis  of,  1055 

neuralgia,  1019 
Interlobar  pleurisy,  554 
Interlobular  emphysema,  531 
Intermittent  claudication,  1084 
fever  of  Charcot,  841 
malarial  fever,  328 
masked,  334 
pernicious,  330 
paraplegia,  1084 
Internal  language,  1001 
Interstitial  endocarditis,  chronic,  595 
hepatitis,  860 
neuritis,  1021 
pneumonia,  chronic,  527 
in  chronic  tuberculosis,  246 
Intestinal  actinomycosis,  312 
calculi,  813 
catarrh,  782 
chronic,  783 

secondary  or  complicating,  782 
hemorrhage  in  typhoid,  33 
infarction,  796 
mycosis,  291 
obstruction,  813 
acute,  813 

symptoms,  815 
adynamic,  815 
chronic,  814 

symptoms^  816 
from  impaction  of  gall-stones,  843 
peristalsis,  paresis  of,  815 
sensibility,  diminished,  830 
stasis,  822 
toxemia,  825 
ulcers,  796 
Intestine,  carcinoma  of,  820 
diseases  of,  726 

methods  of  diagnosis,  775 
disturbances  of  motility,  830 
examination  of,  physical  or  external,  777 
intussusception  of,  813 
neuralgia  of,  829 


Intestine,  neuroses  of,  828 
treatment,  831 

secretory  disturbances  of,  828 

sensory  disturbances  of,  829 

strangulation  of,  813 

strictures  o£,  815 

tuberculosis  of,  263 

volvulus  of,  814 
Intoxications,  1190 
Intracranial  growths,  1106 
Intrameningeal  hemorrhage,  1061 
Intrarocular  paralysis,  1032 
Intussusception  of  intestine,  813 
lodothj^in,  484 

Ipecac  in  bacillary  dysentery,  72 
Iridoplegia,  1033 
Irregular  gout.  414 
Irritability  of  bladder,  984 
Itch,  ground-,  354 
Ixodes,  365 

albipictus,  365 

bovis,  365 

carapato,  366 

ricinus,  365 


Jacksonian  epilepsy,  1134 

Jaffe's  test  for  indican  in  urine,  923 

Jail  fever,  62 

Jaundice,  833.    See  also  Icterus, 

Jaw-jerk^  1007 

Jendrassik's    method    of    reinforcement, 

1006 
Jigger,  365 
Johnson's  picric  acid  test  for  albuminuria, 

920 
Joint,  hysteric,  1156 
Joints  in  typhoid  fever,  41 

syphilis  of,  379 
Jumpers,  1146 
Juvenile  type  of  muscular  atrophy,  1185 


Kakke,  425,  1205 

Kala-agar,  320 

Karell  diet  in  chronic  valvular  disease,  627 

Keratosis  follicularis,  321 

Kemig's  sign,  1058 

in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  91 
Keuchhusten,  214 
Kidney,  adenoma  of,  977 

amyloid,  943 

angioma  of,  977 

carcinoma  of ,  977 

circulatory  disorders  of,  915 

cirrhotic,  960 

concentrating  capacity  of,  935 

congenital  cystic  degeneration  of,  976 

congestion  of,  915 

contracted,  956 

cyanotic  induration,  915 

cystic,  975 

diluting  capacity  of,  935 

diseases  of,  911 
dropsy  of,  938 

morphologic  oonstituenta  of  urine  in, 
936 

dislocated,  911 


hypernephroma  of,  977 

in  diabetes.  394 

in  diphtheria,  1' 

in  gout,  411 

in  typhoid  fever,  20 

large  red,  057 
wbit«,  956 

lipoma  of,  977 

lyinphadenoina  of,  077 

movable,  911 

Dietl'e  crlsee  in,  912 

new  growthB  of,  977 

pale  KTHnuiar,  957 

piJpable,  91 1 

primary,  960 

ptire  arterioscleratic,  964 

red  granular,  960 

rhabdomyoma  of,  977 

nilary,  956 

oma  of,  977 

Rnall  white,  956 

surgical,  068 

HyphiliB  of,  378 

tuberculofus  of,  250 

variwited,  957 

wandering,  911 
Klobs-LofHer  baciltua,  149 
Knee-jerks,  1006 


hjiCTOBE  in  urine,  933 

Lactosuriu,  933 

Lacunar  tonsIUitia,  acute,  704 

Laennec's  acute  suffocative  catarrh,  503 

cirrhoeiK  of  liver,  869 

esophony  in  BerofibrinouH  pleurisy,  552 

rile,  535 
La  grippe,  128,    See  also  Influenza, 
Lamblia  intestinalis,  318 
Landry's  paralysis,  1070 
Laufcuafce,  internal.  1001 
La  perleche,  696 
Lardaceoua  infiltration  of  liver,  853 

spleen,  884 
LariEP-rell  splpnomrguly,  448 
EjAfval  pneumonia,  111 

au|)eracidily,  770 
Liu^TiKeal  crisis,  1044 

diphtheria,.  153 
L:kn'ngienius  stridulus,  497 
Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  494 

chninic,  496 

pdemalous,  499 

hcrpelic,  496 

membranous,  498 


Larynx,  diseases  of.  494 

in  tj'phoid  fever.  20 

paialysis  of  1044 
iBsm  of,  1044 
mild  catarrhal  biryngilis 

tumors  of,  501 
Laseque's  sign 
Latah,  1146 
Latent  pneumonia,  111 
Lateral  scleroeiK.  amyotrophie,  1 

[iritimrj',  1081 
LathjTismus.  1206 
Lead  encephalopathy.  1200 
Lead-art  hralgia,  12(K) 
Lead-poisoning,  chronic,  1 199 
Leber  s  diseaw,  1029 
Leech,  365 
Le^,  weak,  425 
Leishman-Donovan  body, 
Leishmonia  donovai  ~ 

tropica,  321 
LeishmaniaBis,  320 

dermal.  321 
Brazilian,  321 

systeniic,  320 
Lenhartz  diet  in  peptic  ulcer.  757         j— 
Lenticular  degeneration,  progressive^  IM 
Lepra,  285 

alba,  286 

mutilans,  287 
Leprosy,  2S5  ~^_^^^^ 

anesthetic  form.  287  

bacteriology,  286 

clinical  histon',  2S6 

diagnosie,  2S/ 

etido^,  286 

histonc  not«,  285 

macular,  286 

modes  of  infection,  288 

pathology,  285 

predisposing  causes,  286 


treatment,  287 

tubercular  form,  286 
Leptomeniniiiitis,  1057 

acut«  spinal.  1060 

cerebral,  1057 

chronic,  1061 
Leptotbrix  pulmonatis,  506 
Lcptiis  autumnalis,  364 
Leube-RicKel  l<«t-d inner.  728 
Leube's  test  for  motor  function  of  t^omarh, 

731 
Leucin  in  urine,  031 
LeucJDurla,  931 
Leukanemia,  464 
Leukemia,  457 

acute,  symptoms,  450 

aleukemic,  462 

blood  examinaUon  in,  461 

chronic,  symptoms,  460 

complications,  462 

diagnosis,  463 
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Leukemia,  differential,  463 
lymphatic,  462 
lymphoid,  458 
myeloid,  458 
pathosenesiB,  459 
pathoK)^,  457 
prognosis,  463 
spleen  in,  460 
treatment,  463 
Leukocytes,  diapedesis  of,  in  tuberculosis, 
223 
in  urine,  938 
Lcukocythemia^  457 
Leukoplakia  ons,  701 
Leukosarcoma,  464 
Leukosarcomatosis,  465 
Levulosuria,  alimentary,  873 
Lice,  364 
Liepmann,  perseveration  of,  clonic,  1004 

intentional,  1004 
Limnoca  truncatula,  340 
Lingual  psoriasis,  701 
Lipaciduria,'933 
Lipoma  of  brain,  1107 
of  kidney,  977 
of  peritoneum,  910 
Lipomatosis  universalis,  1208 
Lips,  tuberculosis  of,  263 
Lipuria^  933 

Lithemic  neurasthenia,  1163 
Lithuria,  929 
Little's  disease,  1102 
Liver,  abscess  of,  860 

malaria  and,  differentiation,  863 
adenocarcinoma  of,  877 
adenoma  of,  880 
alcoholic.  869 
altered  snape  of,  832 
anemia  of,  849 
angioma  of,  880 

anomalies  in  shape  and  position,  832 
atrophy  of,  853 

acute  yellow,  864 
blood-vessels  of^  affections  of,  853 
cancer  of,  syphilis  and,  differentiation, 

375 
carcinoma  of,  876 
medullary,  877 
cardiac,  850 

circulatory  affections  of,  849 
cirrhosis  of  alcoholic,  869 
atrophic,  869 
biliary,  869 

diagnosis,  differential,  874 
fatty,  869 
glissonian,  859 
hemochromatosis  in,  872 
h3rpertn)phic,  869 
portal,  869 
congestion  of,  active,  849 

passive,  849 
corset-,  832 

cyanotic  induration  of,  850 
cyst  of,  880 
degeneration  of,  853 
diseases  of,  832 

fatty  degeneration  of,  855,  856 
gin-drinker's,  868 


Liver,  hob-nailed,  869 
hydatids  of,  343 
h3rperemia  of,  849 

acute,  849 

passive,  849 
hjrpertrophy  of,  853 
lobar  pneumonia,  99 
in  phosphorus-poisoning,  867 
in  typhoid  fever,  20,  34 
infiltration  of,  853 

albuminoid,  853 

amyloid,  853 

bacony,  853 

fatty,  855 

lardaceous,  853 

waxy,  853 
malformations  of,  832 
nutmeg,  849,  868 

atrophic,  850 
pseudohypertrophy  of,  853 
sarcoma  of,  881 
sclerosis  of,  868 
syphilis  of,  374 

cancer  and,  differentiation,  375 
tuberculosis  of  j  269 
vascular  affections  of,  849 
Liver-fluke,  340 
Lobar  pneumonia,  97 

abscess  in,  98 

acute  nephritis  in.  Ill 

anomalous  types,  111 

antipneumococcus  serum  in,  118 

arthritis  in,  110 

bacteriology,  99 

blood  in,  105 

bronchitis  in,  109 

cardiac  clots  in,  110 

catching  cold  and,  101 

circulatory  symptoms,  105 

clinical  history,  102 

complications,  108,  120 

con^stion  stage  in,  97 

course,  113 

delayed  resolution,  113 

diagnosis,  113 
(ufferential,  113 

diet  in,  117 

digestive  system,  106 

duration,  113 

empyema  necessitatis  in,  109 

endemic  influence.  100 

endocarditis  in,  99,  109,  110 

engorgement  stage,  97 

epidemic  influence,  100 

etiology,  99 

gangrene  in,  98 

gastro-intestinal  complications,  110 

geographic  distribution,  100 

pay  hepatization  stage,  98 

heart  in,  98 

hydrotherapy  in,  118 

induration  m,  98 

influenza  in,  131 

liver  in,  99 

mode  of  infection,  100 

parotitis  in,  110 

patholoffy,  97 

pericarditis  in,  99,  109 


Zjobar  pDeumonia,  peripheral  neuritis  in, 

110 
phyaicuJ  ei^n^,  107 
pleurisy  in.  lOS 
predigpoaitig  causes,  100 
prognoHi^,  115 

punilt^nC  mflamniatiDD  in,  98 
red  bepntiiatioD  stage,  97 
respiratory  stimulants  in,  118 
season  J.  101 
sequels,  113 
seroBbrinous  pleurisy  and,  dilTereiiti- 

ation,  556 
eeruni  treatment,  IIS 
specific  therapy,  118 
spleen  in,  99 
sputuni  in,  104 
stimulants  in,  117 
Buppurative,  639 
symptoms,  103 

cerebriU,  106 

drculalory,  105 

local,  103 

respiratory,  103 

urinary,  107 
temperature  in,  104 
treatment,  116 

local,  120 

of  special  symptoms,  119 


in,  119 
.  Ill 
,  venesection  in,  118 

,  Xiobatein's  cancer.  SIS 
l/Kk-jaw,  296.    See  also  Tetania, 
Locomotor  ataxia,  1126 
Ludwig's  angina,  702 
Luptic  ciUTre,  1123 
Lumbago,  304 
Lumbar  plexus,  diseases  of,  1054 

puncture  in  cerebros|)inal  meningitis,  93 
Lum bo-abdominal  neuralgia,  1019 
Lumpy-jaw,  310 
Lung»,  abscess  of,  539 
brown  induration  of,  518 
carcinoma  of,  542 
circulatory  disturbances  in,  517 
cirrhosis  of,  527 
collapse  of,  529 
compression  of,  629 
congestion  of,  517 
diseases  of,  517 
edema  of,  519 
embolism  of,  526 

fever.  97.     See  also  Lobar  pneumonia. 
gangrene  of,  537 

embolic,  537 
hydatid  cyst  of,  644 
hyperemia  of,  active,  517 
hypostatic.  518 
mechanical,  618 
passive.  518 
in  diabetes,  394 
in  typhoid  fever,  21 
new  growths  of,  543 
sarcomu  of,  644 


Lungs,  syphilis  of,  376 
Lymph,  humanited.  in  vawinaiiom,  1S3 
Lymphadenitis  of  mMliastinum.  5iZ 
Lymphadenoma,  general,  4C<& 

kidney.  977 
Lymphatic  constilutioa,  475 

glands  in  diphtheria.  14H 
Lymph-glands,  tubuvulosis  of,  231 

general  tuberculous  ad«nilia,  28^ 
Lymph-scrotum,  361  ^H 

from  Slaris,  361  ^1 

Lymph-vulva,  361  ^H 

from  filarial,  361  ^ 

Lyssophobia,  294 


1  cerebrwqiiiuil  a 


Macewen's 

gitia,  92  

Macular  leprosy,  286  ^^| 

Main  en  RriJTe,  1025  ^H 

Malacia,  775  ^H 

in  chlorosis,  436  ^H 

Maladie  de  GiUes  de  la  Toofrtl*.  lliT 

dee  tics  convuUif,  1145 
Malarial  fever,  322 

abscess  of  liver  and.  dtBercntuUa 
863  ,^ 

cachexia,  333  ^H 

complications,  335  ^^| 

contmued,  332  ^^| 

diagnosis,  335  ^M 

differential,  335 
epidemioloiQ-.  32S 
eBtiTD-autumnal,  332 
etiology,  323 

hematuria  and  heaia^obiiiuri&,  SU 
historic  note,  322 
immunity  to,  327 
in  typhoid  fever,  41 
incubation,  327 
intermittenl,     32S 

masked,  334 
method     of     examining     blood    b 

parasite,  336 
parasitology',  323 
pnthologj-,  323 
pernicious  intermittent.  330 
predisposing  causes,  326 
prognosis,  336 
prophylaxis,  337 
renutlent,  332 
treatment,  337 

of  late  effects,  340 
typhoid  fever  and,  diSerentiatioo,  U 
hematuria,  treatment,  340 
pneumonia,  112 
Malasmu  suprarenale,  473 
MaliRnant  endocarditis,  591 
mural,  692 


Malfein  in  glanders.  289 
Malposition  of  Htomach.  733 
Malta  fever,  300 

bacleriologj'.  300 

diagnueis,  301 
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Malta  fever,  duration  and  prognosis,  301 
etiol6gy,  300 
history,  300 
modes  of  infection,  300 
symptoms,  301 
treatment,  301 
Manmiary  glands  in  tuberculosis,  258 

tubercmosis  of,  272 
Mania,  acute  delirious,  1115 

BeU^s,  1115 
Mania-a-potu,  1190 
Marechal-Rosen  test  for  bile-pigment  in 

urine,  926 
Marie  and  Nonne's  hereditary  cerebellar 

ataxia,  1086 
Marie's  spondylose  rhizom^lique,  408 

theory  of  aphasia^  1004 
Marmorek's  serum  m  erysipelas,  146 
Masked  epilepsy,  1135 
Massive  pneumonia,  108 
Masticatory  spasm  of  Romberg,  1036 
Mastigophora,  317 
Mast<xlynia,  1019 
Maw-worm,  352 

McBumey's  point  in  appendicitis,  802 
Measles,  207 

bacteriology,  208 

catarrhal  stage,  208 

clinical  history,  208 

complications,  209 

dia^osis,  210 

eruptive  stage,  208 

etiology,  207 

French,  211.     See  also  Rubella, 

German,  211.    See  also  Rubella, 

hemorrhagic,  209 

immunity,  208 

mortality,  210 

pathology,  207 

prophylaxis,  211 

treatment,  211 
Meat-poisoning,  1204 
Median  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1053 
Mediastinal  hemorrha^,  575 
Mediastinitis,  syphilitic,  573 
Mediastinopericarditis,  578 
Mediastinum,  abscess  of,  573 

carcinoma  of,  573 

diseases  of,  573 

echinococcus  of,  346 

inflammation  of,  573 

lymphadenitis  of,  573 

sarcoma  of,  573 

tumors  of,  573 
Mediterranean  fever,  300 
Medulla,  1000 
Megaloblasts,  443 
Melancholia,  alcoholic,  1191 
Melanin  in  urine,  933 
Melanuria,  933 
Membranous  angina,  155 

croup,  153 

pharyngitis,  714 

stomatitis,  692 
Mdni^re's  disease,  1042 
Meningeal  apoplexy,  1061 
Meninges,    disturbances    of    circulation, 

1089 


Meninges,  hemorrhage  from,  1089 

inflammation  of,  1055 

spinal,   hemorrhage  into,  1061 
Meningismus,  1060 
Meningitis,  acute  spinal,  1060 

cerebrospinal,  87.   See  also  Cerebrospinal 
meningiiia. 

circumscribed  serous  spinal,  1061,  1078 

posterior  basic,  1058 

serosa,  1059 

tuberculous,  238.    See  also**  Tuberculous 
meningitis. 

typhoid  fever  and,  differentiation,  46 
Menmgo-encephalitis,      chronic     diffuse, 

1124 
Meningomyelitis,  1060 
Meningovascular  s}rphilis,  1121 
Meralgia  paraesthetica,  1177 
Mercurial  poisoning,  1202 

ptyalism^  698 

stomatitis,  698 
Mercurialism,  1202 
Merycism,  771 

Mesenteric  artery,  inferior,  aneurysm  of, 
687 
superior,  aneurysm  of,  687 

glands  in  tuberculosis,  19 

tuberculosis,  233 
Metabolism,  diseases  of,  392 
Meteorismus  peritonei^  778 
Micrococcus  catarrhahs,  501 

lanceolatus,  99 

melitensis,  300 
Micromania,  419 
Micturition,  neuroses  of,  986 
Migraine,  1138 

ophthaimique,  1032 
Migratory  pneumonia.  111 
Miliary  aneurysm,  677 

fever,  308 
Milk,  infected,  typhoid  from,  25 
Milk-poisoning,  1204 
Milk-sickness,  307 
Millar's  asthma,  475 
Mimic  spasm,  1037 
Mimicry,  beast,  115 
Mind  blindness^  1003,  1031 
Miners'  cachexia,  355 
Mintz's  method  of  estimating  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  729 
Mite,  comedo,  364 
Mitral  disease,  congenital,  670 

incompetency,  60^ 

insuflicicncy,  605 

regur^tation,  605 

stenosis,  610 
relative.  613 
Mobility  of  kidney,  911 
MdbiuHtheory  of  exophthahnic  goiter,  479 
Monoarticular  rheumatism,  170 
Monophobia.  1167 
Monoplegia  facialis,  1038 
Morbus  coxse  senilis,  408 

maculosus  neonatorum,  467 

werlhofii,  453 
Morphea,  1179 
Morvan's  disease,  1089 
Mosquitos,  365 
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Mosquitos  in  yellow  fever,  83 

Motility  of  intestine,  disturbances  of,  830 

of  stomachy  neuroses  of,  771 
Motor  aphasia,  1003 
cortical^  1003 
subcortical,  1004 

nerves,  diseases  of,  1031 

oculi,  1031 

tic,  1144 
Mountain  anemia,  355 

fever,  305 

sickness,  305 
Mouth,  diy,  703 

diseases  of,  689 

glassblowers',  703 

putrid  sore,  693 
Movable  kidney,  911 
Muco-enteritis,  782 
Mucous  bronchitis,  515 

colic,  828 

membranes,  septicemia  through,  162 
Multiple  neuritis,  1021,  1022 

sclerosis,  1117 
Mumps.  220.    See  also  ParotUia. 
Musca  aomestica,  366 
Muscidse,  366 
Muscles,  diseases  of,  1182 

reflexes  of,  1006 

tjrphoid  fever,  41 

voluntary,  in  typhoid  fever,  21 
Muscular  atrophv,  arthritic,  1186 
facioscapulohumeral  type,  1185 
juvenile  atrophy,  1185 
progressive  neural,  1025 

spinal,  1082 
scapulohumeral  t3rpe,  1184 

dystrophies,  1183 

paralysis,  hereditarv,  1184 
pseudohjrpertrophic,  1183 

rheumatism,  303.    See  also  Myalgia. 
Musculospiral  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1052 
Mushroom-poisoning,  1206 
Myalgia,  303 

cervicalis,  304 

clinical  varieties,  304 

diagnosis,  304 

etiology,  303 

lumbaBs,  304 

patholo^,  303 

prognosis,  305 

s3rmptoms,  304 

treatment,  305 
Myasthenia  gravis,  1189 
Myasthenic  reaction,  1189 
Myatonia  congenita,  1188 
Mycosis,  intestinal,  291 
Mycotic  aneurysm,  677 

cystitis,  980 

diarrhea,  789 
Mydriasis,  1033 

Myelin  droplets  of  Virchow,  502 
MyeUtis,  1071 

acute,  1071 
diffuse,  1071 

central,  1071 

chronic,  1074 

compression,  1071,  1075 

difiFuse,  1071 


Mvelitis,  disseminated,  1072 

hemorrhagic,  1071 

transverse,  1071 
Myeloid  chloroma,  464 
Myelomalacia,  1071 
Myiasis  vulnerum,  366 
Myocarditis,  643 

acute,  643 
circimiscribed,  643 
diffuse  interstitial,  643 
parenchvmatous,  643 

chronic,  644 
Myocardite  s^gmentaire,  21 
Myocarditis,  tuberculous,  273 
Myoclonus  epilepsy,  1136 

fibrillaris  multiplex  of  Kny,  1143 

multiplex,  1142 
Myokymia,  1136 
Myoinalacia  cordis,  648 
Myosis,  1033 

spinal,  1033 
Myositis,  1182 

infectious,  1182 

progressive  ossifying,  1183 

rheumatic,  304 
Myotonia  atrophica,  1185 

congenita,  1186 
Mysophobia,  1167 
Mytilotoxin,  1205 
Myxedema,  484 

diasnosis,  485 

etimo^,  484 

operative,  487 

prognosis,  485 

symptoms,  485 

treatment.  485 
Myxoma  of  brain,  1107 
My8om3ria  ludlowi,  324 


Nasal  catarrh,  acute,  488 

chronic,  489 
diphtheria,  152 
Nasse's  law  in  hemophilia,  455 
Necator  Americanus,  353 
Neck,  neuralgia  of,  1019 
Necrosis,  anemic,  648 
in  typhoid  fever,  18 
Necrotic  tonsillitis,  704,  706 
Nematodes,  351 

uncommoiL  363 
Neoplasms  of  bladder^  983 
Neosalvarsan  in  syphilis,  385 
Nephritic  retinitis,  964 
Nephritides,  936 
Nephritis,  acute,  949 

diagnosis,  953 

diffuse,  949 

etiolo^,  950 

exudative,  949 

hemorrhagic,  950 

lobar  pneumonia,  111 

parenchymatous,  949 

patholo^,  949 

productive,  953 

prognosis,  954 

symptoms,  951 

treatment,  954 
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Nephritis,  chronic  desqiiamative,  956 
diffuse,  956 

with  exudation,  956 
exudative,  956 
course,  958 
etioloKy,  957 
pathoTo^,  956 
prognosis,  958,  959 
symptoms,  957 
treatment,  960 
interstitial,  960 
non-exudative,  960 
chemical  theory,  961 
diagnosis,  965 
etiology,  961 
pathology,  960 
prognosis,  966 
symptoms,  962 
treatment,  966 
urine  in,  963 
parenchymatous,  956 
productive,  without  exudation,  960 
tubal,  956 
in  scarlet  fever,  202 
septic,  163 
trench,  954 
Nephrolithiasis,  945 
Nephroptosis,  911 
Nephrydrosis,  972 
Nephrydrotic  cyst,  972 
Nerfs  radiculaires,  1127 
Nerven  fieber,  17 
Nerves  in  diphtheria,  148 
Ner\'ous  diarrhea,  830 
diseases,  general  S3rmptomatologyy  1012 
headache  in,  1013 
organic,  1012 
pain  in,  1013 
dyspepsia^  767 
system,  diseases  of,  988 
in  diabetes,  394 
in  tuberculosis,  258 
in  typhoid  fever,  21,  38 
syphiHs  of,  1121 
vomiting,  771 
Neural  muscular  atrophy,  progressive,  1025 
Neuralgia,  1015 
cervicobrachial,  1019 
cervico-occipital,  1019 
crural,  1020 
femoral,  1020 
hypogastric,  829 
intercostal,  1019 
lumbo-abdominal,  1019 
obturator,  1020 
of  extremities,  1019 
of  (genitalia,  1021 
of  intestine,  829 
of  neck,  1019 
of  rectum,  1021 
of  trunk,  1019 
visceral,  1021 
Neurasthenia,  1161 
diagnosiH,  1163 
etiology,  1161 
gastrica,  767 

hysteria  and,  differentiation,  1163 
lithemic,  1163 


Neurasthenia,  pathology,  1161 

prognosis,  1164 

sexual,  1163 

spinal,  1163 

symptomatic,  1161 

symptoms,  1161 

treatment,  1164 
Neuritis,  alcoholic,  1022 

arsenic,  1023 

carbon  bisulphid,  1023 

endemic  multiple,  425 

focal,  1022 

idiopathic.  1022 

interstitial,  1021 

local,  1021 

multiple,  1021,  1022 
endemic,  1023 
recurring,  1023 

optic,  1028 

parenchymatous,  1021 

peripheral,  in  lobar  pneumonia,  110 

rheumatic,  1021,  1038 

saturnine,  1023 

senile,  1023 

spontaneous,  1023 
Neurofibromatosis,  generalized,  1026 
Neuroma^  1026 

Neuroretmitis,  albuminuric,  958 
Neuroses,  occupation-,  1167 

of  bladder,  984 

of  esophagus^  721 

of    extremities,    vasomotor    paraljrtic, 
1176 
spastic,  1176 

of  gastric  secretion,  769 

of  heart,  655 

of  intestine,  828 

treatment,  831 

of  micturition,  986 

of  motility  of  stomach,  771 

of  stomach,  767 
of  sensation,  773 
special  forms,  769 

traumatic,  1167 
New  growthis  in  peritoneum,  909 
of  lungs,  542 
of  pleura,  572 
Newborn,  acute  fatty  degeneration  of,  457 

hemorrhagic  diseases  of,  457 
Night-blindness,  1028 
Night-sweats  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  255 
Ninth  cranial  nerve,  diseases  of,  1043 
Nitric  acid  test  for  albuminuria,  921 

magnesium  test  for  albuminuria,  921 
Nitrogen,  non-protein,  of  blood,  test  for, 

in  estimating  renal  function,  936 
NitropruAsic  test  for  acetonuria,  929 
Nocturnal  epilepsy,  1136 
Nodes,  Heberden's,  408 
Nodules,  subcutaneous,  in  acute  articular 

rheumatism,  171 
Noma,  696 

pudendse,  697 
Non-protein  nitrogen  of  blood,  test  for, 

in  estimating  renal  function,  936 
Normoblasts,  443 
Nose,  diseases  of,  488 
Nosebleed,  493 
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Numbness,  waking,  1176 
Nutmeg  liver,  849,  868 

atrophic,  850 
Nutritional  disorders,  425 
Nyctalopia,  835,  1028 
Nylander's  reagent  for  glycosuria,  927 
Nystagmus,  1032 

osciUating,  1032 

pseudo-.  1032 

rhythmic,  1032 

Obesity.  1208 

hypophyseal,  1212 

treatment,  1210 
Obliterative  appendicitis,  799 
Obstetric  paralysis,  1052 
Obstruction,  intestinal,  813 
Obstructive  icterus,  833 
Obturator  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1054 

neural^a,  1020 
Occupation-neuroses,  1167 
Ocular  muscles,  erroneous  projection,  1034 
paralysis  of,  general  symptomatolocry, 

1034 
secondairy  deviation,  1034 

vertigo,  1034 
Olfactory  anesthesia,  1027 

hyperesthesia,  102?7 

nerve,  diseases  of,  1027 
Oligochromemia,  437    . 
Oligocythemia,  437,  449 
Omodynia,  304 
Onomatomania,  1146,  1167 
Ophthalmic  reaction  in  tuberculosis,  259 

in  typhoid  fever,  45 
Oi^hthalmoplegia,  1035 

interna,  1033 
Opium-poisoning,  1196 
Optic  aphasia,  1()02 

nerve,  atrophy  of,  1028 
diseases  of,  1027,  1028 

neuritis,  1028 

thalamus,  999 

tract,  diseases  of,  1027,  1029 
Oral  actinomycosis,  311 
Organic  nervous  diseases,  1012 
Onental  sore,  321 
Orthostatic  purpura,  453 
Oscillating  nysta^us,  1032 
Ossifying  myositis,  progressive,  1183 
Osteoma  of  Drain,  1107 
Otitis  media  in  scarlet  fever,  201 
Otoneurasthenia,  1162 
Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  272 
Oxaluria,  930 
Oxybutyria,  929 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  352 

Pachymeningitis,  cerebral,  1055 

cervicalis  hypertrophica,  1056 

externa,  1056 

interna.  1056 

internal  hemorrhagic,  1055 

spinal,  1056 
Pain  in  nervous  diseases,  1013 
Palate,  tuberculosis  of,  ^3 
Palmus,  1144 


Palpable  kidney,  911 
Palpitation  of  heart,  655 
Palsy,  BeU's,  1038 

Pancreas  as  causative  factor  in  diabetes, 
392 

calculi  in,  894 

carcinoma  of,  891 

<^sts  of,  893 

diseases  of,  885 

pseudocysts  of,  893 
Pancreatic  apoplexy,  890 

colic,  894 

hemorrhage,  890 

infantilism,  889 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  885 

chronic,  889 

gangrenous,  888 

hemorrhagic,  885 

suppurative,  887 
Pankreon,  890 
Panniculus  adiposus,  1208 
Papilledema,  1029 
PapiUitis,  ^029 
Paracentesis    abdominis   in   cirrhosis  of 

Uver,  876 
Parageusia,  1036 
Parafonimus  westermanii,  341 
Pardysis,  acute  ascending,  1070 

agitans^  1147 

alcohohc,  1191 

asthenic  bulbar,  1189 

atrophic  spinal,  1066 

birth,  1102 

Brown-S^uard,  1012 

bulbar,  1065 
acute,  1106 

cerebral,  of    childhood,   atonic  atazie 
type.  1102 
of  children,  1101 

crutch-,  1052 

diver's,  1063 

essential,  of  children,  1066 

family  periodic,  1151 

glo6solabiolar3rngeal,  1065 

hereditary  muscular,  1184 

hysteric,  1155 

infantUe,  1066 

intra-ocular,  1032 

Landry's,  1070 

obstetric,  1052 

of  abductors,  1045 

of  anterior  crural  nerve,  1054 

of  brachial  plexus,  1052 

of  ciliary  muscle,  1032 

of  esophagus,  721 

of  externa!  popliteal  nerve,  1054 

of  facial  nerve,  1038 

of  great  sciatic  nerve,  1054 

of  hjrpoglossal  nerve,  1050 

of  insane,  general,  1124 

of  intercostal  nerve,  1055 

of  internal  popliteal  nerve,  1054 

of  larynx,  1044 

of  median  nerve,  1053 

of  muscidospiral  nerve,  1052 

of  obturator  nerve,  1054 

of  ocul^  muscles,  general  flymptoma- 
tology,  1034 
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Paralysis  of  small  sciatic  nerve,  1054 

of  spinal  accessory  nerve,  1049 

of  superior  gluteal  nerve,  1054 

of  suprascapular  nerve,  1052 

of  third  nerve,  1032 

of  ulnar  nerve,  1053 

periodic,  1151 

pseudohypertrophic  muscular,  1183 

shaking,  1147 

sleep-,  1052 

unilateral  ascending,  1084 
descending,  1084 
Paralytic     vasomotor     neurosis     of    ex- 
tremities, 1176 
ParamcDcium  coli,  318 
Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  1 142 
Paraphasia,  1003 
Paraplegia,  intermittent,  1084 

taxic,  1086 
Parapraxia,  1004 
Parasites  of  heart,  655 

of  man,  314 
Parasitic  arachnida,  363 

hemoptysis,  341,  524 

insects,  364 

stomatitis,  694 
Parathyroid  glands,  diseases  of,  487 
Paratyphoid  carriers,  60 

fevers,  60 
Parenchymatous  nephritis,  acute,  949 
chronic,  956 

neuritis,  1021 

syphilis,  1123 

tonsillitis,  acute,  705,  706 
Paresis,  1124 

of  intestinal  peristalsis,  815 
Paresthesia,  hysteric,  1157 
Paretic  curve,  1123 
Parkinson's  disease,  1147 
Parosmia,  1027 
Parotid  bubo,  703 

Parotiditis,  220.    See  alao  Parotitis. 
Parotitis  220 

cHnical  history,  220 

complications,  221 

diagnosis,  221 

epidemic,  220 

etiology,  220 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  110 

pathology,  220 

sequels,  221 

symptomatic,  703 

treatment,  221 
Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  918 

tachycardia,  665 
Pasteur  treatment  of  hvdrophobia,  295 
Pastia's  sign  in  scarlet  fever,  199 
Patellar  clonus,  1006 

tendon  reflex,  1006 
PatheticuH,  1033 
Pediculosis,  3()4 
Pediculus  capitis,  364 

coriK)ris,  364 

pubis,  364 

vestiment-onim,  364 
Peliomata  typhosa,  32 
Peliosis  rheumatica,  171,  453 
Pellagra,  433 


Pentastoma  tenioides,  363 
Pepsin,  test  for,  730 
Peptic  ulcer,  750 

clinical  history,  752 
complications,  754 
diagnosis,  755 

cufferential,  755 
etiology,  751 
frequency,  751 

gastralgia  and,  differentiation,  755 
hematemesis  in,  753 
Lenhartz  diet  in,  757 
patholo^,  750 
perforating,  750 
prognosis,  756 
sequels,  754 
simple  or  round,  760 
treatment,  756 
varieties,  754 
Perforation  in  tvphoid  fever,  19,  33 
Peri-arteritis  nodosa,  688 
Pericarditis,  576 
acute  plastic,  576 
adhesive,  584 
bacteriology,  576 
callosa,  585 
chronic,  584 

tuberculous,  584 
external  pleural,  578 
fibrinous,  576 
hemorrhagic,  584 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  99,  109 
purulent,  583 
serofibrinous,  579 
clinical  history,  579 
course,  581 
diagnosis,  582 

differential,  582 
duration,  581 
etiology,  579 
patholo^,  579 
prognosis,  581 
treatment,  583 
tuberculous,  acute,  266 

chronic,  266 
varieties,  576 
Pericardium,  air  in,  587 
diseases  of,  576 
dropsy  of,  586 
empyema  of,  583 
tuberculosis  of,  266 
Pericholecystic  adhesions,  chronic,  844 
Periencephalitis,  1115 
Perihepatitis,  858 
acute,  858 
chronic,  859 
I       fibrinous,  858 
suppurative,  858 
Perimetritis,  899 
Perinephric  abscess,  974 
Perinephritis,  974 
Periodic  paralysis,  1151 
Peripancreatitis,  886 
Peripheral  aneurysm,  677 
nerves,  diseaaeo  of,  1015 
syphilis  of,  1122 
Perisplenitis,  883 
Peristalsis,  intestinal  paresis  of,  815 
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Peristalsis  of  stomach,  diminished,  772 
Peristaltic  irnrest  of  stomach,  772 
Peritoneum,  carcinoma  of,  90Q 

diseases  of,  894 

dropsy  of,  904 

echmococcus  of,  346 

fibroma  of,  910 

lipoma  of,  910 

new  growths  in,  909 

sarcoma  of,  910 

tuberculosis  of,  267 
diagnosis,  268 
eti^ogy,  267 
symptoms,  267 
Peritonitis,  acute,  894 
diffuse,  801 

adhesive,  895 ' 

cancerous,  902 

chronic,  902 
hemorrhagic,  902 
localized,  902 
tuberculous,  902 

circumscribed,  800,  899 

hysteric,  899 

in  children,  898 

in  typhoid  fever,  21 

local  pelvic,  899 

localized,  899 

partial,  899 

proliferative,  902 

visceral,  899 
Perit;yphliti8,  798 
Permcious  anemia,    progressive,  440.  See 

also  Anemia  J  progressive  pemicioiis. 
Perseveration  of  Liepman,  clonic,  1004 

intentional,  1004 
Pertussis,  214.     See  also  Whooping-^ough. 
Pestis  ambulans,  139,  140 

minor,  138 
Petit  mal,  1135 

of  epilepsy,  1135 
Pfuhl's  sign  in  perihepatitis,  859 
Phanrngeal  diphtheria,  151 

reflex,  1006 
Pharyngitis,  712 

acuta  simplex,  712 

acute,  712 

atrophic,  715 

chronic,  714 
hjrpertrophic,  715 

crouposa,  714 

epidemic,  713 

exanthematous,  713 

follicular,  715 

herpetic,  713 

membranous,  714 

sicca,  714 
Pharyngocele,  722 
Pharynx,  diseases  of,  712 

in  typhoid  fever,  21,  35 

tuberculosis  of,  263 
Phenolsulphonephthalein    test    of    renal 

function,  934 
Phlebosclerosis,  673 

Phlegmon  of  throat,  acute  infectious,  716 
Phlegmonous  cystitis,  979 

enteritis,  793 

erysipelas,  144 


Phlegmonous  gastritis,  742 
Phloridzin  diabetes^  393 
Phloroglucin-vanilhn  test,  728 
Phosphates,  excess  of,  in  urine,  930 
Phosphaturia,  930 
Phosphorus-poisoning,  liver  in,  867 
Phrenic  nerve,  diseases  of,  1051 
Phthiriasis,  364 

pubis,  364 
Phthisis,  acute,  241 

bronchopneumonic,  in  children,  243 
pneumonic,  240 
clinical  history,  242 
pathology,  241 

chronic    ulcerative,     244.       See    alao 
TtiberadosiSf  chronic. 

fibroid,  261 

complications,  262 
course,  262 

diagnosis,  differential,  261 
duration,  262 
pathology,  261 
symptoms,  261 

flond,  241 

stone-cutters',  541 
Pia  mater,  inflammation  of,  1057 
Pica,  775 

in  chlorosis,  436 
Picric  acid  test  for  albuminuria,  921 
Pigeon  breast  in  rachitis,  421 
Pigmentary  retinitis,  102^ 
Pin-worm,  352 

Pituitary  gland,  r61e  of,  in  diabetes,  3d2 
Plague,  137 

bacteriology,  138 

clinical  history,  138 

diagnosis,  139 

etiolo^,  138 

historic  summary,  137 

incubation,  138 

modes  of  transmission  and  entrance,  KV^ 

mortahty^  139 

pneumoma,  139 

predisposing  causes,  138 

prognosis,  139 

prophylaxis,  140 

sequels,  139 

treatment,  140 

varieties,  138 
Plantar  reflex,  1006 
Plaques  k  surface  reticul6e,  18 

jaunes,  1099 

opalines,  703 
Plasmodium  malariie,  323 
Plastic  bronchitis,  515 

pericarditis,  acute,  576 

pleurisy,  acute,  546 
in  influenza,  131 
Pleura,  carcinoma  of,  572 

diseases  of,  545 

dropsy  of,  570 

new  growths  of,  572 

sarcoma  of,  572 
Pleurisy,  545 

acute  plastic,  546 

adhesive,  563 

bacteriology,  545 

blocked,  559 
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Pleurisy,  chronic,  563 
dry,  563 

idiopathic,  564 
treatment,  564 
with  effusion,  563 
diaphra^atic,  554 
dry  fibrinous,  546 
encysted,  554 
hemorrhagic,  555 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  108 
in  typhoid  fever,  20 
interlobar,  554 
plastic,  in  influenza,  131 
pulsating,  561 
serofibrinous,  548 
diagnosis,  556 
duration,  557 
etiology,  549 
Grocco's  sign  in,  552 
Laennec's  egophony  in,  552 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  differentiation, 

556 
patholo^,  548 
prognosis,  556 
roentgen  rays  in,  553 
Skoda's  resonance  in,  552 
special  forms,  553 
symptoms,  550 
treatment,  558 

Williams'  tracheal  tone  in,  552 
subacute,  548 
tuberculous,  265,  552 
varieties,  545 
with  effusion,  548 
Pleuritis,  545 
purulent,  559.    See  also  Empyema, 
retrahens,  562 
Pleurodynia,  304 
Pleuropneumonia,  108 
Plexus,  brachial,  diseases  of,  1051 
cervical,  diseases  of,  1051 
lumbar,  diseases  of,  1054 
sacral,  diseases  of,  1054 
Plica  polonica,  364 
Plumbism,  1199 
Pneumatinuria,  933 
Pneumococcic  infections,  96 
Pneumococcus  septicemia,  108 
Pncumogastric  nerve,  diseases  of,  1043 
Pneumonia,  abortive,  112 
bilious.  112 
central,  111 
colon-,  121 

croupouH,  97.  ^ee  2^ao  Lobar  pneumonia, 
epidemic,  111 
ether-,  112 

fibrinous,  97.   See  also  Lobar  pneumonia, 
hypostatic,  518 
in  children,  112 
in  old  persons,  1 12 
inhalation,  122 
interstitial,  chronic,  527 
diffust*.  527 

in  chronic  tuberculosis,  246 
localized,  527 
larval.  111 
latent,  111 
lobar,  97.    See  also  Lobar  pneumonia. 


Pneumonia,  malarial,  112 

massive,  108 

migratory,  111 

plague,  139 

secondary,  121 

serous.  111 

streptococcus,  111 

terminal,  112 

tuberculous  inhalation,  242 

typhoid.  111 
Pneumonic  phthisis,  acute,  240 
clinical  history,  242 
pathology,  241 
Pneumonitis,  97.     See  also  Lchar  pneur 

mania, 
Pneumonokoniosis,  540 
Pneumopericardium,  587 
Pneumothorax,  565 

artificial,  in  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
281 

bell-t3rmpany  in,  568 

circumscribed,  565 

coin  test  in,  568 

cracked-pot  sound  in,  568 

diagnosis,  568 

Hippocratic  succussion  in,  568 

masked,  567 

open,  568 

patholo^,  565 

prognosis,  569 

simple,  565 

symptoms,  566 

treatment,  570 

Wintrich's  sign  in,  568 
Podagra,  410 
Poisoning,  alcohol-,  1190 

arsenic-,  1201 

chicken-pea,  1206 

fish-,  1205 

food-,  1206 

grain-,  1205 

Wl-,  1199 

meat-,  1204 

mercurial,  1202 

milk-,  1204 

mushroom-,  1206 

opium-,  1196 

ptomain-,  1203,  1204 

shell-fish,  1205 

vegetable-,  1205 
Polio-encephalitis,  superior,  of  Wernicke, 

1035,  1106 
PoUomyelitis,  acute  anterior,  1066 

tuberculous  meningitis  and,  differ- 
entiation, 240 
typos  of,  1068 
posterior,  1070 

chronic,  of  adults,  1069 
Polyarthritis,  178 
Polycythemia  hypertonica,  470 

witn  splenic  tumor,  469 
Polymyositis,  acute,  1182 
Polyneuritis,  1021 
Polyphagia,  775 
Polyplasmia,  438 
Polysarcia  adiposa,  1208 
Polyuria,  hysteric,  985,  1168 
Pons,  989 
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Pontine  hemorrhage,  1095 

Poor  man's  gout,  412 

Popliteal  nerve,  external,  paralsrsis  of,  1054 

internal,  paralysis  of,  1054 
Porencephalia,  ll()7 
Porencephalus,  1102 
Pork  tapeworm,  347 
Portal  vein,  diseases  of,  858 
embolism  of,  850 
stenosis  of,  852 
thrombosis  of,  850 
Posterior  poliomyelitis,  acute,  1070 

sclerosis,  1126 
Posterolateral  sclerosis,  1086 
Posthemiplegic  chorea,  1102 
Potassium   ferrocyanid   and   acetic   acid 

test  for  albuminuria,  921 
Proctospasm,  831 
Procursive  epilepsy,  1135 
Profeta's  law  in  syphilis,  368 
Progression,  cross-leg,  1081 
Progressive  chorea,  chronic,  1142 

hemiatrophy  of  face^  1180 

lenticular  degeneration,  1103 

ossifying  myositis,  1183 

permcious     anemia,     440.       See    also 
Anemia f  progressive  pernicious. 

spinal  muscular  atrophy,  1082 
Proliferative  peritonitis,  902 
Prophylactic  immunization  in  diphtheria, 

160 
Prostate,  tuberculosis  of,  271 
Pseudo-aneurysmal  dilatation  of  aorta,  685 
Pseudo-angina,  668 
Pseudo-ankle-clonus,  1006 
Pseudocyesis,  hysteric,  1155 
Pseudocysts  of  pancreas,  893 
Pseudodiphtheria,  147 

bacillus,  149 
Pseudohydrophobia,  294 
Pseudohypertrophic   muscular   paralysis, 

1183 
Pseudohypertrophy  of  liver,  853 
Pseudoleukemia,    462,     465.      See    also 

HodgkirCs  disease. 
Pseudomembrane  in  diphtheria,  147 
Pseudomembranous  esophagitis,  717 
Pseudonystagmus,  1032 
Pseudosclerosis,  1120 
Pseudotabes,  1022 
Pseudo-uremia,  942 
Psilosis,  794 
Psoriasis,  buccal,  701 

lingual,  701 
Psorospermiasis,  321 

cutaneous,  321 

external,  321 

internal,  321 
Psychasthenia,  1163,  1167 
Psychomotor  center,  Broca's  convolution, 

1001 
Psychosis,  Korsakow's,  1023 
Ptomain-poisoning,  1203,  1204 
Ptyalism,  702 

mercurial,  698 
Pulex  irritans,  365 

penetrans,  365 
Pulmonary  actinomycosis,  311 


Pulmonary  arteries,  sclerosis  of,  673 
aneurysm  of,  686 

atelectasis,  529 

edema,  519 
collateral,  519 
general,  519 
inflammatory,  519 
recurrent,  520 

embolism,  526 

incompetency,  616 

orifice,  atresia  of,  670 
stenosis  of,  670 

regurgitation,  617 

stenosis,  617 
Pulmonic  constriction,  670 
Pulsating  empyema,  561 

pleurisy,  561 
Pulse,  Corrigan,  601 

in  typhoid  fever,  37 

Quincke's  capillary,  601 

water-hammer,  601 
Pulse-beat,  irregular,  659 
Pulsus  altemans.  666 
Pupil.  Ari^ll  Robertson,  1033 
Pupillary  inaction,  hemianopic,  1029 

skin  reflex,  1006 
Purpura,  452 

arthritic,  453 

factitious,  453 

fulminans,  454 

hsemorrhagica,  453 

Henoch's,  453 

idiopathic,  452 

orthostatic,  453 

pathogenesis,  452 

primary,  452 

secondary,  452 

simple,  452 

treatment,  454 
Purulent    pericarditis.    583.      See    also 
PericardiiiSf  punuerU. 

pleuritis,  559.    See  also  Empyema. 
Fua  in  urine,  923 
Pustule,  malignant^  290 
Putrefactive  alkaloids,  1204 
Putrid  sore  mouth,  6913 
Pyelitis.  968 

calculous,  945,  969 

hemorrhagic,  970 

infectious,  969 

obstructive,  968 
Pyelocystitis,  971 
^elonephritis,  968 
I^emia,  164 

abscess  in,  164 

bacteriolo^,  165 

cardiac  lesions  in,  164 

clinical  history,  165 

diagnosis,  differential,  166 

embolism  in,  164 

etiolo^,  165 

gonorrheal,  178 

scarlet  fever,  202 

incubation,  165 

lesions  in,  164 

pathology,  164 

paths  of  infection  for,  165 

prognosis,  166 
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Pyemia,  symptomSy  165 

thrombosis  in,  164 

treatment,  166 
Pylephlebitis,  adhesive,  850 

suppurative,  851 
Pyloric  relaxation  of  stomach,  772 
Pylorospasm,  772 

Idioms,  stenosis  of,  hypertrophic,  765 
I^onephritis,  968 
I^onephrosis,  968 
Pyopneumopericardium,  587 
I^opneumothorax,  565 

subphrenicus.  568,  858,  899 
Pyorrhea  alveolaris,  699 
IVrosis,  771 
IVuria,  923 

Quanhtatiye  estimation  for  glucose  in 
urine,  928 
test  for  albuminuria,  921 
Quincke's  capillary  pulse,  601 

lumbar  puncture  m  cerebrospinal  men- 
ingitis, 93 
Quinsy,  706 

Rabies,  292.    See  also  Hydrophobia. 
Rachitic  rosary,  421 
Rachitis,  418 

bacteriology,  420 

diagnosis,  422 

etiology,  419 

patholo^,  418 

prognosis,  422 

symptoms,  420 

treatment,  423 
Rat-bite  fever,  302 
Rag-pickers'  disease,  291 
R^e,  Laennec's,  535 
Rapid  heart,  657 
Rash,  wandering,  702 
Ray  fungus,  310 
Raynaud's  disease,  1174 
Reaction,  defense,  1006 
Rebounding  pupil,  1007 
Rectum,  neuralgia  of,  1021 

reflexes,  1007 
Recurrent  fever  of  Algiers,  390 
of  Bombay,  390 
of  Tonkin,  390 
Reflex,  convergence,  1007 
Reflexes,  deep,  1006 

muscle,  1006 

of  eye,  1007 

skin.  1006 

tendon,  1006 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  598 

mitral,  605 

pulmonary,  617 

tricuspid,  613 
Reinforcement  by  Jendrassik's  method, 

1006 
Relaping  fever,  387,  388 
bacteriolo^,  387 
complications,  389 
diagnosis,  390 

differential,  390 
etiology,  387 

79 


Relapsing  fever,  historic  note,  387 
mode  of  infection,  388 
of  America,  390 
patholo^,  387 
prognosis,  391 
treatment,  391 

typhoid  fever  and,  differentiation,  45 
varieties,  389 
Remittent  malarial  fever,  332 
Ren  mobilis,  911 
Renal  arteries,  aneurysm  of,  687 
asthma,  941 
calculi,  945 
colic,  945 
cyst,  975 

function,  tests  of,  934 
gravel,  945 
sand,  945 
Rennet  ferment,  test  for,  730 

Z3rmogen  test  for,  730 
Reptilian  heart,  669 
Resorcin  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid, 

728 
Respiratory  organs,  echinoooccus  disease 
of,  345 
system,  diseases  of,  488 
Rest  cure.  Weir  Mitchell's,  1164 
Retention,  incontinence  of,  1008 

of  unne,  987 
Retina,  diseases  of,  1027 
Retinitis,  albuminuric,  1028 
nephritic,  964 
pigmentary,  1028 
syphilitic,  1028 
Retrocedent  gout,  413 
Retrocolic  spasm,  1048 
Retropharyiigeal  abscess,  716 
Revaccination,  time  for,  193 
Rhabdomyoma  of  kidney,  977 
Rheumatic  fever,   168.     See  also  Rheur 
mcUismf  acute  articular. 
gout,  405 
myositis,  304 
neuritis,  1021,  1038 
Rheumatism,  abdominal,  304 
acute  articular,  168 
bacteriology,  168 
clinical  history,  169 
complications,  169 
etioloffv,  168 
in  children,  173 
incubation  period,  169 
pathology,  168 
predisposing  causes,  168 
prognosis,  174 

subcutaneous  nodules  in,  171 
symptoms,  169 
cardiovascular,  171 
fever,  172 
muscular,  172 
nervous,  172 
skin,  171 
treatment,  174 
internal,  174 
local,  175 
mono-articular,  170 
muscular,  303.    See  also  Mffolgia, 
subacute  articular,  177 


Bheumatoid  arthrittB,  406 
Bhinitia,  acute,  48S 

atrophic,  treatment,  491 

chronic.  4S9 

hypertrophic,  treatment,  400 

fibnnouB,  153 
Rhythmic  nystagmus,  1032 
Bice  in  etiology  of  beriberi,  42& 
Rickets,  418.      See  also  liachilU. 
Riegel'Leube  test-dinner,  728 
Riga's  disease,  691 
Risgs'  disease,  699 
Roberts'  differential  density  test  in  gty- 

niiric  magnesium  test  for  albuminuria, 

operation  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  S76 
Rook  fever,  300 

Rocky  mountain  ejiottcd  fever,  65 
Roentgen-ray  ejiamination  in  serofibrinous 
pleurisy,  553 
of  stomach,  733 
Romberg's  masticatory  spasm,  1036 
Rosary,  rachitic,  421 
Rose  cold,  492 
Rosenbach's  teat  for  bil^-pignient  in  urine, 

835,  925 


Bound- 

Howntree  and  Oeraglity  test  of  kidney 

function,  934 
Rubella,  211 

clinical  history,  212 

complications,  213 

ditwioeis,  213 

etiology,  211 

incubation,  212 

prognosis,  213 

Rubeola  notha,  211.     See  also  RtibeOa. 

Rumination,  771 

Runeberg's    method    of   examination    of 

stomach,  731 
Rupture  of  etKtphagua,  720 

of  heart,  653 

of  spleen,  885 

Sacchakoutces  albicans,  694 

Sacral  plexus,  dieeflsex  of,  1054 

Sago  spleen,  884 

Saliva,  hypersecretion  of,  702 

Salivarj'  glands,  diseaswt  of,  702 

SalpingitiN,  typhoid  fever  and,  differentia- 
tion, 46 

Salt  test  for  renal  function,  936 

Saltatoric  spasm,  1146 

Salvarsan  in  rat-bite  fever,  303 
in  syphilis.  383 

Sanatorium  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  278 

Sand,  n-nal,  945 

Sand-flea,  365 

Sapremia,  161 

Stutncystis  tiominis,  321 
miescheri,  321 

Sarcoma  of  brain,  1107 
of  kidney,  977 
of  liver,  881 
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Sarcoma  of  lung,  514 
of  mediastinum,  S73 
of  peritoneum,  910 
of  pleura.  572 
Sarcopbila  carnaria,  366 
Sarcoptes  scabiei 
Saturnine  gout,  1200 

neuritis,  1023 
Saturnism,  1199 
Scabies,  363 
Scapulohumeral  type  of  muscular  MUrijAy, 

1184 
Scarlatina,  196.    Se«  also  SearUI  Jtttr. 
anginosa.  197 
sine  eruptione,  3 
Scarlatinal  an 
synovitis.  2 
Scarlet  fever,  196 

anginoee  form,  201 
atactic  form,  201 
bacteriology,  197 
clinical  history,  198 
complications,  201 
dcHquaroation  in.  199.  201 
diagnosis,  203 
differential,  204 
disinfection  in.  204 
eruption,  198 
etiolog>-,  197 
hemorrhagic,  201 
immunity  to,  198 
incubation  period,  19S 

joint  affections  in.  202 

malignant,  201 

mild,  200 

modee  of  conveyanoe  and  infection. 

ins 

nephritis  in,  202 
otitis  in,  201 
pathology,  196 
predisposing  cauiiei*,  19S 
prognosis,  204 
prophylaxis,  204 
pyemia  in,  202 
scnun  treatment,  206 
traumatic.  201 
treatment,  204 
types,  200 
rash,  196.    See  also  Scarta/ewr. 
Schick  test  in  diphtheria,  159 
Schlammfieber.  386 
Schdnlein's  disease,  453 
Schott  treatment  in  valvular  diae&w.  621' 
Sciatic  nerve,  great,  paralysL-t  of,  1054 

small,  pandysis  of,  1054 
Sciatica,  IffiC 
Sclerodactylia,  1178 
Solerodema  circumscriptum,  1179 

diffiisum.  1178 
Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral,  1083 
arterial,  672.    See  also  AnerioicUnmi. 
combined  sj-a(em,  1087 
diffuse,  1120 
dissemmutcd,  1117 
in  tuberculosis,  233 
insular.  1117 
multiple,  1117 
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Sclerosis  of  liver,  868 

of  pulmonary  arteries,  673 

of  veins,  673 

posterior,  1126 

posterolateral,  1086 

primary  lateral,  1081 

subacute  combined,  of  spinal  cord,  1087 
Sclerotic  thyroiditis,  476 
Scorbutic  dysentery,  430 

stomatitis,  692 
Scorbutus,  428 

bacteriology,  429 

diagnosis,  430 

etiolo^,  429 

infantile,  431 

pathology,  429 

predisposing  causes,  429 

prognosis,  431 

symptoms,  429 

treatment,  431 
Screw-worm  fly,  366 
Scrofula,  231 
Scrotal  appendicitis,  800 
Scrotum,  lymph-,  from  filarise,  361 
Scurvy,  428.    See  also  Scorbutxu. 
Seat-worm,  352 
Secondary  anemias,  449 

pneumonia,  121 
Segmental  anesthesia,  1156 
Seminal  vesicles,  tuberculosis  of,  271 
Senile  arteriosclerosis,  672 

dementia,  1117 

emphysema,  537 

neuritis,  1023 

tremor,  1148 
Sensation,    Bemhardt's    disturbance    of, 

1177 
Sensory  aphasia,  1002 
Sepsis^  focal^  166 
diagnosis,  167 
treatment,  167 
Septic  sore  throat,  707 
Septicemia,  161 

bacteriology,  161 

clinical  history,  162 

coagulation-necrosis  in,  161 

course,  163 

diagnosis,  163 

etiology,  161 

from  wounds,  161 

gonorrheal,  178 

m  tonsillitis,  162 

modes  of  infection  and  introduction,  161 

pathology,  161 

pneumococcus,  108 

prognosis,  163 

specific  therapy,  164 

symptoms,  162 
circulatory,  162 
cutaneous,  163 
fever,  162 

gastro-intestinal,  163 
renal,  163 

through  mucous  membranes,  162 
uterus,  161 

treatment,  163 

tjrphoid,  26 

without  obvious  wounds,  162 


Septicopyemia,  164.    See  also  Pjfemia, 
Serofibrinous  pericarditis,  579.    See  also 
Pericarditis^  serofibriruma, 

pleurisy,  548 
Seroot-fly,  366 
Seropneumothorax,  565 
Serous  apoplexy,  1096 

membranes,  tuberculosis  of,  265 

meningitis,  1059 
spinal  circumscribed,  1078 

pneumonia.  111 
Serum  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  43 

treatment  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
95 
of  diphtheria,  159 
of  erysipelas,  146 
of  scarlet  fever,  206 
Seventh  nerve,  diseases  of,  1037.   See  also 

Facial  nerve  j  diseases  of. 
Sexual  neurasthenia,  1163 

reflexes,  1007 
Shaking  palsy,  1147 
Shaven-beard  appearance  in  typhoid  fever, 

18 
Shell-fish  poisoning,  1205 
Ship-fever,  62 
Sick  headache,  1138 
Siderosis,  542 
Simple  tremor,  1148 
SimuUum  reptans,  366 
Sinus  arhythmia,  659 
Siriasis,  1216 
Sixth  nerve,  1033 
Skin,  edema  of,  acute  circumscribed,  1173 

in  diabetes,  394 

in  typhoid  fever,  31 

reflex,  1006 
pupillary,  1006 

symptoms  in  acute  articular  rheumatism, 

.  171 
Skoda's  resonance  in  serofibrinous  pleurisy, 

552 
Sleep,  hysteric,  1155 
Sleep-palsy,  1052 
Sleeping  sickness,  318 
Smsill-pox.  179.       See  also  Variola, 
Solitanr  ulcers  of  intestine,  798 
Somnolence,  hysteric.  1155 
Sore  mouth,  putrid,  o93 

Oriental,  321 

throaty  clergyman's,  715,  1045 
septic,  7&7 
Soul-blindness,  1109 
Spasm,  habit,  1144 

hysteric  rotary,  1155 

masticatory,  of  Romberg,  1036 

mimic,  1037 

of  facial  nerve,  1037 

of  fifth  nerve,  1036 

of  hypo^ossal  nerve,  1050 

of  intestine,  831 

of  larynx,  1044 

of  third  nerve,  1032 

n»trocolic,  1048 

saltatoric,  1146 
Spasmodic  laryngitis,  497 
Spastic  aphonia,  1044 

vasomotor  neurosis  of  extremities,  1176 


lUieuniatoid  uthritiB,  405 
Bhimtis,  acut«,  488 

atrophic,  treatment,  491 

cbronic,  489 
hj^iertrophic,  treatment,  400 

fibrinous,  153 
Bhytimiic  nystagmus,  1032 
Hice  in  etiology  of  beriberi,  426 
Rickets,  418.      See  abo  Rachitig. 
Riegel-Leube  t^sit-diiiiier,  728 
Riga'a  disease,  691 
HJegs'  disease,  699 
Roberta'  difTerential  density  teM  I 


»21 


c  mafCDeHiUD)  teat  for  albuminuria, 
n  cirrhuaia  of  liver,  876 


operation 
Rock  fever,  auit 
Rocky  mountain  BjMttfd  fever,  65 
Roentgen-ray  eKBnunation  in  serofibrinous 
pleuriey,  553 
of  stomach,  733 
Romberg's  masticatory  spasm,  103G 
Rosary,  rachitic.  421 
Rose  cold,  492 
Rosenbach's  test  for  bile-pigment  id  urine, 

835,925 
Rotary  spasm,  hysteric,  1155 
Rotheln,211.    See  also  AubfUa. 
Roiind-worm,  351 
Rowntree  and  Geraghty  test  of  kidney 

function,  934 
Rubella,  211 

clinical  history,  212 

complicatioOB,  213 

diafinoBis,  213 

etioloKV,  211 

incubation,  212 

prognosis,  213 

treatment,  213 
Rubeola  notha,  211.     See  also  Rtibtlla. 
Rmnination,  771 
Runebcrg'a    method    of    examination    of 

stomach,  731 
Rupture  of  esophagus,  720 

of  heart,  653 

of  spleen,  885 


S^va,  hypersecretion  of,  702 
Salivary  plaodB,  discasea  of,  702 
Salpingitis,  typhoid  fever  and,  diSereatio- 

tion,  46 
Salt  test  for  renal  function,  936 
Saltatoric  spasm,  1140 
Salvaraan  in  rat-bit*  fever,  303 

in  gyiihilis,  383 
Sanatorium  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  278 
Sand,  renal,  945 
Sand-flea,  365 
Sapreinia.  161 
Barcocystls  homiois,  321 

mieecheri,  321 
Sarcoma  of  brain,  1107 

of  kidney,  977 


Sarcoma  of  lung,  544 

of  mediastinum,  573 

of  peritoneum,  910 

of  pleura,  572 
Sarcopbila  carnaria,  366 
Sarcoptes  scabiel  hominia.  363 
Saturnine  gout,  1200 

neuritis,  1023 
Saturnism,  1199 
Scabies.  363 
Scapulohumeral  type  of  mu»cu)»r  atniphv 

1184 
Scarlatina,  196.    See  also  ScaHrt  Jt^tt. 

angtnoBa,  197  

Scarlatinal  angina,  197 

svnovitis,  206 
Scarlet  fever,  196 

anginose  form.  201 

atactic  form,  201 

bacteriology,  197 

clinical  history,  198 

complications,  20t 

desquamation  in,  199,  201 

diagnosis,  203 

differential,  204 

disii^ection  in,  204 

eruption,  198 

eUology.  197 

hemorrhagic,  201 

immunity  to,  198 

incubation  period.  I9S 

joint  affections  In.  202 

nukligniLnt,  201 

mild,  200 

modes  of  conveyance  and  infeetka. 


1,  202 


198 

otitis  In,  201 
pathology,  196 
predisposing  cause 
prognosis,  204 
prophylaxis,  204 
pyemia  in.  202 


traumatic,  201 
204 


carlfifm 


types.  200 

rash,  196.    See  also . 
Schick  test  in  diphther 
Schlommficber,  38H 
Scbonlein's  disease,  453 
Schott  treatment  in  valvular  dive^v,  'Ct' 
Sciatic  nerve,  great,  paralysis  of,  1034 

sm^l,  paralvsia  of,  l054 
Sciatica,  1020 
Sclerodactylia,  1178 
Sclerodema  circumscriptum,  1170 

dlffiisum,  1178 
Scleroeia,  amvotrophic  lateral.  1U8S 

arterial,  672.     (>ee  alw  ArleH 

combined  system.  1087 

diffuse,  1120 

disBemuuLted,   1117 

in  tuberculos" 
isiilar.  1117 
lultlple,  11 
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Stomach,  inflammatory  diseases  of,  738 

malposition  of,  733 

motor  function,  tests  for,  731 

neuroses  of,  767 
of  motility,  771 
of  sensation,  773 
special  forms^  769 

peristalsis  of,  diminished,  772 

peristaltic  unrest  of,  772 

pyloric  relaxation  of,  772 

secretory  function,  examination  of,  727 

tuberculosis  of,  263 

ulcer  of,  750.    See  also  Peptic  ulcer. 
Stomatitis,  689 

aphthous,  690 

catarrhal,  689 

crouposa^  692 

diphtheritic,  695 

epidemic,  308 

erythematosa,  689 

fetid,  692 

follicular,  690 

gangrenous,  696 

membranous,  692 

mercurial,  698 

mycosa,  694 

neurotica  chronica,  693 

parasitic,  694 

scorbutic,  692 

ulcerative,  692 
Stone,  renal,  945 
Stone-cutters'  phthisis,  541 
Stools.     See  Feces. 
Strabismus,  1034 

convergent,  1034 
Strauss's  test  of  hepatic  insufficiency,  873 
Strawberry  tongue  in  scarlet  fever,  197 
Streptococcus  pneumonia.  111 

tonsillitis,  707 
Streptothricosis,  312 
Streptothrix  eppingeri,  312 

muris  ratti,  302 
Stricture  of  common  bile-duct,  843 

of  esophagus,  724 

of  intestines,  815 
Stroke,  heat-,  1213 
Strongyloides  intestinalis,  363 
Struma,  477 
Strumitis.  476 

StrOmpelf's  encephalitis,  1106 
Strychnin-poisoning,    tetanus    and,    dif- 
ferentiation, 298 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  1139 
Subphrenic  abscess,  858 
Summer  diarrhea,  789 
Sunstroke,  1213 

asphyxial,  1214 
Sun-traumatism,  1216 
Superacidity,  larval,  770 
Suppurative  cholangitis,  841 

encephalitis,  1104 

gastritis,  acute,  742 

hepatitis,  860 

pancreatitis,  887 

pneumonitis,  539 

pylephlebitis,  851 
Suprarenal  capsules,  diseases  of,  470 

glands,  r61e  of,  in  diabetes,  392 


Suprascapular  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1052 
Surgical  kidney,  968 
Swamp  fever,  322 
Sweating  sickness,  308 
Sydenhiun's  chorea,  1139 
Symmetric  gangrene,  1174 
Sympatheticotony,  1047 
Symptomatic  parotitis,  703 
Synchopexia,  657 
Syndrome,  Adams-Stokes,  663 
Synovitis,  scarlatinal,  206 
SyphiUs,  366 

acquired,  clinical  history,  368 
treatment,  382 

cerebral,  1121 

cerebrospinal,  1122 

Ck)lles'  law,  368 

congenital,  clinical  symptoms,  370 

contagion,  367 

diagnosis,  379 
differential,  380 

etiology,  367 

exudative,  1121 

hflemorrhagia  neonatorum,  457 

hereditaria  tarda,  380 

hereditary,  medicinal  treatment,  382 

lesions  of,  366 

malignant,  370 

modes  of  infection,  367 

neosalvarsan  treatment,  384 

of  alimentary  tract,  376 

of  arteries,  378 

of  brain,  372 

of  circulatory  system,  378 

of  joints,  379 

of  IddneyB,  378 

of  Uver,  374 
cancer  and,  differentiation,  375 

of  lungs,  376 

of  nervous  system,  1121 ' 

of  peripheral  nerves,  1122 

of  spinal  cord,  372 

of  spleen,  377 

of  testicles,  379 

parasitology,  367 

parenchymatous,  1123 

pathology,  366 

predisposing  causes,  367 

Profeta's  law  in,  368 

prophylaxis,  381 

salvarsan  treatment,  383 

tertiary,  treatment,  385 

treatment,  381 

visceral,  366,  372 

Waasermann  reaction  in,  380 
Syphilitic  gummata  of  spleen,  885 

retinitis.  1028 
Syringobulbia,  1088 
Syringo-encephalomyelia,  1088 
Syringomyelia,  1088 
System  sclerosis,  combined,  1067 
S3rstemic  leishmaniasis,  320 

Tababdillo,  65 
Tabes,  diabetic,  394 

dorsalis,  1126 

ergot,  1206 


inl  pneumonia  in,  246 

lr>F:Uiui]  of  leKiomi  in,  246 

method  of  examining  spututn  in,  24S 

modes  of  onset.  247 

patholoR}-^  244 

phycicaf  signs,  251 

Bymptoms,  248 
general,  254 

von  Pirquet  reaction  in,  259 
diapedeau  of  leukocytes  in,  223 
direct  hereditiLry  transmission,  229 
distribution  of  bacilli  in,  225 

of  lesions,  222 
from  meat  of  tuberculous  animals,  227 
from  milk  of  tuberculous  animals,  227 
general  miliary,  2144 
eoop^phie  distribution,  222 
heredilarv  pnilii'poBition,  229 
historic  note,  221 
infection  by  inoctilation,  228 

by  swallowing,  327 
inhalation  of  bacilli  in,  220 
latent,  223 
local  causes.  2:S0 
meaenleric,  233 
miliary  Hcutp.  pulmonary  form,  236 

general,  234 

oerpbral  form,  238 
meningeal  form,  238 
typhoid  fever  and,  differentiation, 
236 
form,  234 
modes  of  infect  ion  in,  226 
nervous  system  in.  258 
nighl-xweatfl  in.  255 
occupation  in.  230 
of  almientary  tract,  263 
of  arteries,  274 
of  brain,  272 
of  bronchial  glands,  232 
of  esophagus,  263 
of  fallopian  tubes,  272 
of  gcnito-urinary  system,  289 
of  heart,  273 
of  int«(tinrB,  263 
of  kidneys.  289 
of  liver,  269 
of  lymph-elands.  231 

Kneral  tuberculous  adenitis,  233 
■al  tuberculous  adenitis,  231 
of  ovaricf.  272 
of  palate.  263 
of  ppricurdiui 


.267 
liacnoKis.  268 
etioloR)-.  267 
symptoms,  267 


TftbeB  niesentarica,  233.  288 
T&ches  bleiiAtrea,  32 

Tachycardia,  657 

hysteric,  1157 

psroxyemai,  665 
Tienia,  347 

confusa,  350 

dift^osis,  349 

ditninuta,  350 

echinococcus,  342 

leptoc^phalatB,  350 

nana,  350 

natural  history,  347 

philippinus,  350 

prupiosis,  349 

aacinata,  347 

BoUuiD,  347 

symptoms,  348 

tfeatment,  349 

varieties,  347 
Tfeniarhynchus  hominiB,  350 

BagiiuituB,  347 
Tapeworms,  347.    See  also  Ttenia. 
Tendna  reflexes,  1006 
TenosynovitiH,  gonorrheal,  178 
Tenth  crania]  nerve,  discasea  of,  1043 
Terminal  pneumonia,  112 
Tesl-breakfast,  Ewald-Boas,  727 
Teat-dinner,  Leub^Riegcl,  728 
Test-meal  for  renal  function,  934 
Testicles,  syphilis  of,  379 

tuberculceis  of,  271 
Tetanolysin,  296 
Tetanospasmin,  298 
Tetanus.  296 

acute,  Bvn^ttome,  297 

bacteriology,  296 

cephalic,  298 

chronic,  298 

clinical  history,  297 

course,  298 

diagnoiiis,  298 

etiolo^,  296 

hysteric,  1154 

imnmnily  to,  297 

modes  of  infection,  297 

neonatorum,  296 

patholo^.  290 

prognosis,  298 

strychnin-poisoning  and,  differentiation, 
298 

treatment,  299 
Tetany,  1149 
Thermic  fever,  1213 
■niird  nervBj  1031 
paralysis  of,  1032 
spasm  of,  1032 
Thomsen's  disease,  1186 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  678.    See  also 
Anturyim  of  Ihoracic  aorla. 

dropsy,  570 
Thread-worm,  352 
Throat,  clergymen's  sore,  715,  1045 

phte^on  of,  acute  infectious,  716 

aeptic  sore,  707 
Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  1175 
Thrombosis,  cardiac,  630 

in  pyemia,  164 


Thrombosis  of  brain.  1008 

of  portal  vein,  850 
Thrush,  694 
Thymic  asthma,  475 
Thymus  idand,  diseases  of.  474 

enlargement  of.  475 
Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  476 
rAle  in  diabetes,  393 
tuberculosis  of,  487 
Thyroiditis,  476 

sclerotic,  476 
Tic,  1144 

convulsif,  1144 

douloureux,  1017 

facialis,  1037 

general,  1145 
Tick  fever  of  West  and  East  AfriM 
Tinnitus  aurium.  1040 
Tongue,  diseases  of,  700 

geographical.  701 

strawberry,  in  scarlet  fever,  IM 

tuberculosis  of,  2t>3 

Tonxillar  abscess,  706 

Tonsillitis,  acute.  704 

catarrhal,  705 

lacunar,  705 

parenchymatous,  704,  706 
superficial,  704 

chronic,  710 

foUiculai,  704,  705 
diphtheria  and,  dlff^rcntiataaa 

herpetic,  704  ' 

necrotic,  704,  706 

septicemia  in.  162  ■ 

etreptococeue,  707  M 

superficial,  70S  ■ 

ulceromembranous,  704,  709 
Tonsils,  diseases  of.  704 

hypertrophied.  710 

in  typhoid  fever,  35 

tuberculosis  of,  263 
Tdpper'a  quantitative   estimation  c 
hydrochloric  acid  in  stomal  ooc 
728,  730 

test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  73 
Torticollis,  304, 1048 
TorlipelviB,  1144 
Toxemia,  161 

intestinal,  82.5 
Toxic  agents,  secondary  anemia  fium 

amblyopia,  1028 

cystitis,  980 

gastritis,  740 

tremor,  1 1 48 
Toxins  of  diphtheria,  149 
Tracheal  tugging  in  aneurysm  of  ifaa 

aorta.  682 
Tracheobronchitis.  500 
Tract,  optic,  diseases  of,  1029 
Trance,  hysteric,  llS.'i 
Transposition  of  heart,  655 
Traumatic  cystitis,  980 

hysteria.  1163 

neuroses,  1167 
Traumatism,  sun-,  1216 
Trcmatodiacis,  340 
Trembles.  307 
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Tremor,  hereditary,  1148 

hysteric,  1148,  1155 

intention,  1118 

senile,  1148 

simple,  1148 

toxic,  1148 
Trench  nephritis,  954 
Treponema  pallidum,  367 
Triceps  jerk,  1006 
Trichma  spiralis.  356 
Trichinella  spiralis,  356 
Trichiniasis,  356 

diagnosis,  differential,  359 

patholo^,  357 

prognosis,  359 

symptoms,  357 

treatment,  359 
Trichinosis,  356 
Trichloracetic  acid  test  for  albuminuria, 

921 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  353 
Trichomonas  intestinalis,  318 

pulmonalis,  318 

vaginalis,  317 
Trichuris  trichiura,  353 
Tricuspid  incompetency,  613 

orifice,  stenosis  of,  670 

regur^tation,  613 

stenosis,  616 
Trigeminus  nerve,  diseases  of,  1035 
Trismus,  296.    See  also  Tetanus. 

hysteric,  1154 
Trommer's  test  for  glucose  in  urine,  927 
Trophic  disorders,  1173 
Trousseau's  sign  in  tetany,  1150 
TrUchter  brust,  711 
Trunk,  neuralgia  of,  1019 
Trypanosoma  brucei,  318 

evansii,  318 

eambiense,  318 

nominis,  319 

rhodesiense,  318 
Trypanosomiasis,  318 

American^  319 
Tube-casts  m  urine,  936 
Tubercle  bacillus,  224 

elementary,  222 

Farre's,  in  carcinoma  of  liver,  877 

fully  developed,  223 

of  brain,  1107 
Tubercles  rabiques,  292 
Tubercula  dolorosa,  1026 
Tubercular  form  of  leprosy,  286 
Tuberculin  test  for  tuberculosis,  259 

treatment  of  tuberculosis.  281 
Tuberculomediastinopericaraitis,  *578 
Tuberculosis,  221 

acute,  234 

miliary,  t3rphoid  fever  and,  differentia- 
tion, 45 

associated  inflammatory  processes,  224 

bovine,  224 

bronchiectasis  and,  differentiation,  510 

caseation  in,  223 

chronic,  244,  258 
Calmette's  ophthalmic  reaction  in, 

259 
causal  factors,  244 


Tuberculosis,  chronic,  cavities  in,  245 
physical  signs,  253 

chest  muscles  and  mammary  glands 
in,  258 

clinical  history,  246 

cutaneous  system  in,  258 

diagnosis,  differentisd,  260 

disseminated,  246 

gastro-intestinal  tract  in,  257 

genito-urinary  organs  in,  257 

heart  in,  257 

interstitial  pneumonia  in,  246 

location  of  lesions  in,  246 

method  of  examining  sputum  in,  249 

modes  of  onset,  247 

pathology^  244 

physicalsigns,  251 

S3rmptoms,  248 
general,  254 

von  Pirquet  reaction  in,  259 
diapedesis  of  leukocytes  in,  223 
direct  hereditary  transmission,  229 
distribution  of  bacilli  in,  225 

of  lesions,  222 
from  meat  of  tuberculous  animals,  227 
from  mUk  of  tuberculous  animals,  227 
general  miliary,  234 
geographic  distribution,  222 
hereditary  predisposition,  229 
historic  note,  221 
infection  by  inoculation,  228 

by  swallowing,  227 
inhalation  of  bacilli  in,  226 
latent,  223 
local  causes,  230 
mesenteric,  233 
miliary  acute,  pulmonary  form,  236 

general,  234 
cerebral  form,  238 
meninjgeal  form,  238 
typhoid  fever  and,  differentiation, 
236 
form.  234 
modes  of  infection  in,  226 
nervous  system  in,  258 
night-sweats  in,  255 
occupation  in,  230 
of  ahmentary  tract,  263 
of  arteries,  274 
of  brain,  272 
of  bronchial  glands,  232 
of  esophagus,  263 
of  fallopian  tubes,  272 
of  genito-urinary  system,  269 
of  heart,  273 
of  intestines,  263 
of  kidneys,  269 
of  liver,  269 
of  lymph-glands,  231 

{general  tuberculous  adenitis,  233 
ocal  tuberculous  adenitis,  231 
of  ovaries,  272 
of  palate,  263 
of  pericardium,  266 
of  peritoneum,  267 
aiagnosis,  268 
etiology,  267 
symptoms,  267 


Tabes  niMeDterica,  233,  268 
TAchcfl  blPoAtres,  32 
TBchycardi&,  657 

hyuteric,  1157 

paroxyanuil,  665 
TKoia,  347 

coDfusa,  3S0 

ditninuta,  350 

echinoFDCCUs,  342 

leptocephalata,  350 

muia,  350 

naturnl  history,  347 

philippinus,  350 

propioaiB,  349 

eaguuitu,  347 

eoEum,  347 

BymptoniB,  348 

treatment,  349 

varieties,  347 
TeaiarhyDchuB  hominis,  330 

aaginatus,  347 
TapewormB,  347.    See  also  Tiwnia. 
Tendon  reflexee,  1006 
Tenoflynovitie,  gonorrheal,  178 
Tenth  cranial  nerve,  diseases  of,  1043 
Terminal  pneumonia,  112 
Test-breakfast,  Ewald-Bons,  727 
Testnlianer,  Lcube-RJegel,  728 
Tcst^nieal  for  renal  function,  934 
Testicles,  syphilis  of,  370 

tuberculosis  of.  271 
Tetanolysin,  296 
Tetanocipaxmin,  296 
Tetanus,  206 

bacteriol 
cephalic,  298 
chronic,  29S 
clinical  history,  297 
course,  298 
diafCDosis.  298 
etiolofO'.  296 
hyHt«ric,  11.54 
immunitv  to,  207 
modes  of  intcctioo,  297 


patholo^,  296 

prognosis,  298 

Btrychn in-poisoning  and,  differentiation, 
298 


Tetany.  1149 
Thermic  fever,  1213 
Third  nerve,  1031 
paralysis  of,  1032 
spasm  of,  1032 
Thomscn's  disease,  1186 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  678,   See  also 
Anewryim  of  thoracic  aorta. 

dropsy,  570 
Thread-worm,  352 
Throat,  clergymen's  sore,  715,  1045 

phlefcmon  of,  acute  infectious,  716 

septic  Boro,  707 
Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  1175 
Thromboeis,  cardiac,  630 


ThTombods  of  brab,  I0S6  > 

of  portal  vein,  850  , 

Thrush,  694  I 

Thymic  asthma,  475  i 

Thymus  gland,  diseases  of,  474 
enlaraement  of.  475 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  47S  i 

Me  ID  diabebee.  393  I 

tuberculosis  of,  487  , 

Thyroiditis,  476  J 

sderotic,  476  I 

Tic,  1144  I 

convulsif,  1144  fl 

douloureux,  1017  ' 

facialis,  1037  . 

general,  1145  ' 

Tick  fever  of  West  and  East  Afrio^ 

Tinnitus  aurium.  1040 

Tongue,  diseaecs  of.  700 

geographical,  701  , 

strawberry,  m  scarlet  fever,  tM    ', 
tuberculosis  of.  263 

TonsillaT  abscess,  706 

TonsillitB,  a«ute,  704 
catarrhal,  705 


lac 


r,  705 


parenchymatous,  704,  706 
superficial,  7D4 

chronic,  710 

follicular,  704,  705 
diphtheria  and,  diffcrentiMiaa,  1 

herpetic,  704  >\ 

necrotic,  704,  708  ii 

septicemia  in,  162 

etreptoeoeeiu,  707  J 

superficial,  70S  ^ 

ulceromembranous.  704,  709 
Tonsils,  diseases  of.  704 

hypertrophied,  710 

in  typhoid  fevpr,  35 

tuberculosis  of,  263 
Topper's  quantitative  entimatioo  d 
hydrochloric  acid  in  stomach  oonb 
728,730 

t«et  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  72S 
Torticollis,  304,  1048 
Torlipelvis,  1144 
Toxemia,  161 

intestinal,  825 
Toxic  agents,  secondary  anemia  fran, 

amblyopia,  I"" 


cyst 


s,  980 


o  pyen 


,,  164 


gastritis,  740 

icterus,  833 

tremor,  1148 
Toxins  of  diphtheria.  149 
Tracheal  tugging  m  aneurysm  of  ihiR 

aorta,  682 
Tracheobronchitis.  500 
Trad,  optic,  diseases  erf,  1029 
Trance,  hysteric,  1155 
Transposition  of  heart,  &55 
Traumatic  cystitis,  9S0 

hviiteria,  1163 

neurOBca,  1167 
Traumatism,  sun-,  1216 
Trcmatodiasis,  340 
Trembles,  307 
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•editary,  1148 

1148,  1155 

,  1118 

18 

L48 

britis,  954 
pallidum,  367 
;,  1006 
iralis.  356 
apiralis,  356 

356 
'  differential,  359 
,357 
,359 
5,357 

356 

;ic  acid  test  for  albuminuria, 

Jus  dispar,  353 
B  intestinalis,  318 
[8,318 
317 

ichiura,  353 
icompetency,  613 
gnosis  of,  670 
aon,  613 
}16 

nerve,  diseases  of,  1035 
6.    See  also  Tetanus. 
1154 

test  for  glucose  in  urine,  927 
3rder8,  1173 
sign  in  tetany,  1150 
ust,  711 
•al^  of,  1019 
la  brucei,  318 
18 

s,  318 
U9 

Be,  318 
liasis,  318 
^319 

in  urine,  936 
cillus,  224 
y,222 

1  carcinoma  of  liver,  877 
doped,  223 
1107 

ibiques,  292 
lolofoea,  1026 
f<Hrm  of  leprosy,  286 
test  for  tuberculosis,  259 
;  of  tuberculosis.  281 
ediastinopericaraitis,  *578 
8,221 
L 
,  typhoid  fever  and,  differentia- 

l  inflammatory  processes,  224 

24 

taflis  and,  differentiation,  510 

in,  223 

^258 

te's  ophthalmic  reaction   in, 

factors,  244 


Tuberculosis,  chronic,  cavities  in,  245 

physical  signs,  253 
chest  muscles  and  mammary  glands 

in,  258 
clinical  history,  246 
cutaneous  system  in,  258 
diagnosis,  differential,  260 
disseminated,  246 
gastro-intestinal  tract  in,  257 

genito-urinary  organs  in,  257 
eart  in^  257 

interstitial  pneumonia  in,  246 

location  of  lesions  in,  246 

method  of  examining  sputum  in,  249 

modes  of  onset,  247 

pathology^  244 

physicalsigns,  251 

symptoms,  248 
general,  254 

von  Pirquet  reaction  in,  259 
diapedesis  of  leukocytes  in,  223 
direct  hereditary  transmission,  229 
distribution  of  bacilli  in,  225 

of  lesions,  222 
from  meat  of  tuberculous  animals,  227 
from  milk  of  tuberculous  animals,  227 
general  miliary,  234 
geographic  distribution,  222 
hereditary  predisposition,  229 
historic  note,  221 
infection  by  inoculation,  228 

by  swallowing,  227 
inhalation  of  bacilli  in,  226 
latent,  223 
local  causes,  230 
mesenteric,  233 
miliary  acute,  pulmonary  form,  236 

general,  234 
cerebral  form,  238 
meningeal  form,  238 
typhoid  fever  and,  differentiation, 
236 
form,  234 
modes  of  infection  in,  226 
nervous  system  in,  258 
night-sweats  in,  255 
occupation  in,  230 
of  ahmentary  tract,  263 
of  arteries,  274 
of  brain,  272 
of  bronchial  glands,  232 
of  esophagus,  263 
of  fallopian  tubes,  272 
of  genito-urinary  system,  269 
of  heart,  273 
of  intestines,  263 
of  kidneys,  269 
of  liver,  269 
of  lymph-glands,  231 

{general  tuberculous  adenitis,  233 
ocal  tuberculous  adenitis,  231 
of  ovaries,  272 
of  palate,  263 
of  pericardium,  266 
of  peritoneum,  267 
aiagnosis,  268 
etiology,  267 
symptoms,  267 


^^^^^1 

Throinbons  of  bnin,  lOttfl 

Taches  bleDitree,  32 

of  portal  vein,  850            ■ 

Tachycardia,  057 

Thrush.  694                          ■ 

hysteric,  1157 

Thymic  asthma,  475                -Jt 

paroxysmal,  666 

Thymus  gland,  disea«e8  of.  474 

TiPDia,  347 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of.  476 

confusa,  350 

diagnosis.  349 

r6le  m  diabetes,  303 

diminuta.  350 

tuberculosis  of,  487         _ 

Thyroiditis,  476                   J 

sclerotic.  476                       ■ 

nana,  350 

Tic,  1144                                  ■ 

natural  hietory,  347 

convulsif,  1144                 T 

douloureux,  1017 

prognosis,  349 

facialis,  1037 

aormni,  347 

general,  1145 

Tick  fever  of  West  and  East  A£ 

symptoms.  348 

Tinnitus  aurium,  1040 

treatment,  349 

Tongue,  diseases  of,  700 

varieties,  347 

geographical,  701 

TffiniarhynchuB  hominia,  350 

strawberry,  m  scarlet  fever,  1 

SHginatus,  347 

tuberculosis  of,  263 

Tapeworms,  347.    See  also  Tmnia. 

Tonsillar  abscess,  706 

Tendon  reflexes,  1006 

Tonsillitis,  acute.  701 

Tenosynovitis,  gonorrheal,  ITS 

catarrhal,  705 

Tenth  cranial  nerve,  diseases  of,  1043 

lacunar,  705 

TcBt-brcakfaat.  Ewald-Boas,  727 

parenchymatous,  7tM,  706 
superficial,  704 

chronic,  710 

Test-meal  for  renal  function,  934 

folliguW,  704,  705 

Testicles,  syphilis  of,  379 

tuberculous  of,  271 

herpetic.  704                           «, 

Tetanolysin,  296 

necrotic,  704,  706             ^ 

Tetonoapamnin,  296 

sepljcemia  in,  1^              ^M 

TeUniu,  266 

fttreptocMCUS,  707           V 

bacteriolofc.-,  296 

superficial,  705                     ^ 

ulceromembranous,  704,  70B 

cephalic.  298 

Tonsils,  diseases  of.  704 

chronic,  298 

hypertrophied,  710 

clinical  history,  297 

in  tyjihoid  fever,  35 

course.  298 

tuberculosis  of,  263 

etioloRy.  296 

Topper's  quantitative  estimstio 

hysteric,  1154 

728,730 

test  for  free  hvdrochloric  tad. 

modes  of  infection,  297 

Torticollis,  304,  1048 

neonatorum,  296 

Tortipelvis,  1144 

patholofty,  296 

Toxemia,  161 

prognosis,  298 

int«<tinal,  8'25 

Toxic  agents,  secondarj-  anemi*  1 

298 

amblyopia,  10'28 

treatment,  299 

cystitis.  980 

Tetany,  1149 

Bwtritis.  740 

Thermic  fever,  1213 

icterus,  833 

Third  nerve,  1031 

tremor,  114S 

paralysis  of,  1032 

Toxins  of  diphtheria,  149 

spasm  of,  1032 

Trnchenl  tugging  b  aneurysm  « 

Thomson's  disease,  11S6 

(tort  a.  682 

Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  678.    See  also 

Tracheobronchitis,  500 

Aluiurygm  of  thoracic  aorla. 

Tmct,  optic,  diseased  of,  1029 

dropsy,  570 

Trance,  hysteric,  1155 

Tnmsposition  of  hean,  655 

Throat,  clergymen's  sore,  715,  1015 

Truu malic  cystitis,  9S0 

phlegmon  of,  acute  infectious,  716 

hysteria,  1153 

septic  sore,  707 

■1                                    Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  U75 

Traumatism,  sun-,  1216 

II                                     Thrombosis,  cardiac,  630 

Trcinalodia.-'i!',  340 

■1                                             in  pyemia,  164 

1 

Trembles,  307 
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Typhoid  fever,  relapsing  fever  and,  differ- 
entiation, 45 
respiratory  system  in,  35 
rudimentary  forms,  41 
septicemia,  26 
severe,  42 

shaven-beard  appearance  in,  18 
skin  in,  31 
sloughing  in,  18 
spleen  in^  19,  34 
stage  of  infiltration  in,  17 

of  ulceration  in,  18 
stages  of,  26-28 
stomach  in,  35 
symptomatology,  26 
tonsils  in,  35 
toxin,  nature  of,  22 
treatment,  49,  52 

Brand  method,  55 

convalescence,  60 

dietetic,  52 

hydrotherapy,  54 

intestinal  antiseptics,  55 

s|)ecific,  56 

stimulants,  53 

symptomatic,  57 
typhus  fever  and,  differentiation,  45 
unnary  system  in,  40 
urine  in,  40 

voluntary  muscles  in,  21 
walking,  42 
Widal  reaction  in,  43 
form  of  general   miliary   tuberculosis, 
234 
.  pneumonia,  HI 

spine,  40 
Typhoide,  17 
Typhomania,  1115 
Typhus,  abdominal,  17 
fever,  62 
bacteriology,  63 
clinical  history,  63 
compUcations,  64 
definition,  62 
diaiposis,  65 

differential,  65 
diazo-roaction  in,  63 
eruptive  stage,  64 
etiology,  63 
history,  62 
hydrotherapy  in,  66 
incubation,  63 
nervous  disturbances,  64 
pathology,  62 
pre(liH{K)Hing  causes,  63 
pre-emptive  stage,  63 
prognosis,  66 
prophylaxis,  66 
relapse  in,  66 
symptoms,  64 
treatment,  66 
typhoid   fever    and,    differentiation, 

45 
Iffivissimus,  41 
siderans,  65 
Tyrosin  in  urine,  931 
Tyrosinuria,  931 
Tyrotoxicon,  1204 


Uffelm.\nn's  test  for  lactic  acid,  729 
Ulcer,  diffuse  catarrhal,  of  intestine.  798 

duodenal,  750.    See  also  Peptic  tucer. 

follicular,  796 

gastric,  750.    See  also  Peptic  ulcer. 

mtestinal,  796 

of  esophagus,  718 

peptic,  750.    See  also  Peptic  ulcer, 

solitary,  of  intestine,  799 

stercoral,  797 
Ulcerative  angiocholitis,  841 

colitis,  simple,  797 

endocarditis,  591.     See  also  Endocar- 
ditiSf  ulcercUive. 

stomatitis,  692 
Ulceromembranous  tonsillitis,  704,  709 
Ulnar  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1053 
Unarmed  tapeworm,  347 
Uncinariasis,  353 

treatment,  355 
Undulant  fever,  300 
Urates  in  urine,  930 
Urea  in  urine,  932 
Uremia,  939 

coma  of,  940 

pseudo-,  942 
Uremic  amaurosis,  940 

asthma,  941 

deafness,  940 
Uric  acid  in  urine,  929 

theories  of  gout,  410 
Urinary  system,  diseases  of,  911 

in  t3rphoid  fever,  40 
Urine,  acetone  in,  9^ 

albumin  in,  919 

albumose  in,  922 

alkapton  in,  934 

bacteria  in,  933 

bile-acids  in,  926 

bile-pigment  in,  925 
tests  for,  835 

blood  in,  916 

blood-pigments  in,  919 

calcium  oxalate  in,  930 

chlorids  in,  932 

cholesterin  in,  934 

chyle  in,  925 

cystin  in,  932 

diacetone  in,  929 

effect  of  drugs  on,  934 

epithelium  in,  937 

excess  of  phosphates  in,  930 

fat  in,  933 

fat-globules  in,  938 

fatty  degenerated  oeUs  in,  938 

fibrm  in,  933 

glucose  in,  926 

nematoporphyrin  in,  933 

in    chronic    non-exudative     nephritis, 
965 

in  t3rphoid  fever,  40 

incontinence  of,  986 

indican  in,  923 

inosite  in,  ^4 

lactose  in,  933 

leucin  in,  931 

leukocytes  in,  938 

melanin  in,  933 


Tobm  inE<sent«rica,  233,  26S 
Tfiches  blenAtrea,  32 
TuchyciirdiH,  657 

hynleric,  1157 

paraxysmal,  065 
Tenia,  347 

coafusa,  350 

diagnosis,  340 

diminuta,  350 

ectuni>co«cus,  342 

leptooephakta,  350 


Xata,  347 
n.  347 
Bymptoms,  348 
-     -         ■   349 


varieties,  347 
TBniarhynchus  hominis,  350 

saginatuB,  347 
Tapeworma,  347.    See  also  Titnia. 
Tendon  reflMes,  1006 
Tenoeynovilis,  gunoTrheal,  178 
Tenth  cranial  nerve,  diaeases  of,  1043 
Ternilnai  pneumonia,  112 
Test-breaktiist,  Ewald-Bons.  727 
Test-dinnpr,  Leube-RiegeJ,  728 
Test-meal  Cor  renal  function,  834 
Teeticleg,  eyphitis  of,  379 

tuberculosis  of.  271 
Tetttnolvnin,  296 
Tetanoepaamin,  296 
Tetftmis,  296 

acuto,  aymptotna,  2B7 

bact«rioloiCT.  2M 

cephalic,  2M 

chronic.  2!)8 

clinieal  history,  297 


hy8t«nc,  1154 


>,  297 


modee  of  infection,  297 

neonatorum,  296 

patholo^,  296 

prognobtis.  29S 

Btrycbnin-jioisDniDg  and,  differenliatioD, 
298 

treatment,  299 
Tetany,  1149 
Thermic  fever,  1213 
Third  nerve,  1031 

paralysis  of,  1032 
epastn  of,  1032 
Thomsen's  disease,  1186 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  678.   See  also 
Anewryitii  of  Ihoracie  aoria. 

dropsy,  570 
Thread-worm,  352 
Throat,  clergymen's  sore,  715,  1045 

phlegmon  of,  acute  infectious,  716 

septic  Bore,  707 
Thrombo-angi  it  is  obliterans,  117S 
Thromboeis,  cardiac,  630 

in  pyemia,  164 


Thrombose  of  brvin,  1098 

of  portal  vein,  850 
Thrush,  694 
Thymic  asthma,  475 
Thymus  gland,  diaeasea  of,  474 

enlargement  of,  475 
Thyroid  gland,  diseaeea  of.  476 
rAlc  in  diabet«s,  393 
tuberculosis  of,  4S7       p^^ 
Thyroiditis,  476  JH 

sclerotic,  476  ^^^| 

Tic,  1144  ^^1 

convultiif,  1144  ^^^| 

douloureux,  1017 

facialis,  1037 

general,  1145 
Tick  fever  of  West  and  East  Afb 
Tinnitus  aurium,  1040 
Tongue,  diseases  of.  700 

geographical,  701 

strawberry,  in  scarlet  fever,  Ifl 

tuberculosis  of,  263 

Tonsillar  abscess,  706 

Tonsillitis,  acute,  704 

catarrhal,  705 

lacunar,  705 

parenchymatous,  704,  706 
superficial,  704 

chronic,  710 

follicular,  704,  705 
diphtheria  and,  diffeientiatte 

herpetic,  704 

necrotic,  704,  706 

septicemia  in,  162 

streptoeoeeus,  707 

superficial,  705 

ulceroroembranoua.  704,  709 
Tonsil!!,  diseases  of,  704 

hyperirophied,  710 

in  typhoid  fever,  35 

tuberculosis  of,  2t)3 
Topper's  quaotitalive  estimation 
hvdrochloric acid  inatomachc 
728,  730 

test  for  free  hydrochloric  »cid, ' 
Torticollis,  304, 1048 
Tortipelvis,  1144 
Toxemia,  161 

intestinal,  825 
Toxic  agents,  secondary  anemia  f( 

amb1>[opia,  102S 


cyst 
gaatntis,  740 


Tracheobronchitis,  500 
Tract,  optic,  diseases  of,  1029 
Trance,  hysteric,  1155 
Transposition  of  heart,  655 
Traumatic  cystitis,  980 

bvsteria,  1153 

neuroses,  1167 
Traumatism,  sun-,  1216 
Treniatodiaeii',  340 
Trembles,  307 
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Vomiting,  nervous,  771 

von  Jaksch's  ansemia  infantum  pseudo- 

leukiemicum,  469 
von  Pirauet  reaction  in  tuberculosis,  259 
von  Recklinghausen's  disease,  1026 
Vulva,  lymph-,  from  filarise,  361 


Waking  numbness,  1176 
Wandering  kidney,  911 

rash,  702 
W^assermann  reaction  in  syphilis,  380 
Water-hammer  pulse,  601 
Waxy  infiltration  of  Uver,  853 
Weak  le^,  425 
Weil's  disease,  385 

Weir  Mitchell's  rest  treatment  in  neuras- 
thenia, 1164 
Wernicke's  aphasia,  1004 

hemianopic  pupillary  inaction,  1029 

polio-encephahtis,  superior,  1035,  1106 
Wet  brain,  1059 
White  flux,  793 
Whooping-cough,  214 

atropin  in,  219 

bacteriology,  215 

clinical  history,  215 

complications,  216 

diagnosis,  differential,  217 

etiology,  214 

hygiene  in,  218 

incubation  period,  215 

patholog3r,  214 

predisposing  causes,  214 

prognosis,  217 

sequels,  217 

treatment,  218 
vaccine^  219 
Widal  reaction  in  t3rphoid  fever,  43 
Williams'  tracheal  tone  in  serofibrinous 
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Graves'  Gynecology 

Text-Book  of  Gynecology.  By  William  P.  Graves,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Gynecology  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Large  octavo 
of  7 70  pages,  with  425  original  illustrations,  many  in  colors.  Cloth, 
$7.00  net ;    Half  Morocco,  $8.50  net. 

TWO  PRINTINGS  IN  FIVE  MONTHS 

This  new  work  presents  gynecology  along  new  lines.  An  entire  section  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  physiology  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  to  correlated 
gynecology — the  relationship  of  gynecology  to  organs  of  internal  secretion^  breast, 
skin,  organs  of  sense,  digestion  and  respiration,  bl^od,  circulator)-  apparatus, 
abdominal  organs,  nervous  system,  bones,  and  joints.  A  special  section  is  devoted 
to  en/eroptosis,  intestinal  bands,  and  movable  kidney. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  special  gynecologic  disease  and 
is  arranged  particularly  for  the  convenience  of  medical  students.  The  first  two 
parts  (covering  500  pages)  are  entirely  non -surgical,  giving  only  drug  and 
mechanical  therapy  and  material  invaluable  to  the  general  practitioner.  The 
third  part  is  exclusively  a  treatise  on  surgical  gynecology,  and  includes  profusely 
illustrated  descriptions  of  those  gynecologic  operations  that  to  the  author  seem 
most  feasible.     A  number  of  new  operations  are  given  and  illustrated. 


SAUNDEJtS-    BOOKS   CN 

De  Lee's 
Obstetrics 

Principles  and  Practice  ol  Obstetrics.  By  Joseph  B.  Db  Lt^ 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Northwestern  University  Hedkai 
School,  Chicago.  Large  octavo  of  10S7  pages,  with  938  illustratitms, 
175  in  colors.     Cloth,  S8.00  net ;  Half  Morocco.  ^.50  ncL 

TWO  EDITIONS— FOUR  REPRINTS 

The  Most  Superb  Book  on  Obstetrics  Ever  PubBdwd 

You  will  pronounce  this  new  book  by  Dr.  DeLee  the  moM  elAborue.  the 
roost  superbly  illustrated  work  on  Obstetrics  you  have  ever  seen.  Es[iecull;  «ill 
you  value  the  pjS  iliustralioits.  practically  all  original,  and  the  best  wotk  of  Ie»4- 
ing  medical  artists.  Some  I7i  of  these  illustrations  are  in  colors.  Such  a  mat- 
nificent  collection  of  obstetric  pictures — and  with  rtaUy praeHeal  wUm^ — hai  tme 
before  appeared  in  one  book. 

You  will  find  the  text  extremely  practical  throughont,  Dr.  De  Lee's  tiia,  being  to 
produce  a  book  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  practitioner  in  ever  par- 
ticular. For  this  reason  diatom  is  featured,  and  the  relations  of  obstMric  cn*- 
didons  and  accidents  to  general  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  specialties  brongbt  iata 
prominence.  ^ 

Regarding  treatment:  You  get  here  the  very  latest  advaaces  la  Oiis  ficU,  and  yoi 
can  rest  assured  every  method  of  treatment,  every  step  in  operative  tedmic,  is  jotf 
right.  Dr.  De  Lee's  twenty-one  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  and  obatetrictu 
guarantees  this. 

Worthy  of  your  particular  attention  are  the  descriptrnt  legends  under  ttie  ilh*- 
(rations.  These  are  unusually  full,  and  by  studying  the  pictures  serially  with  then 
detailed  legends,  you  are  better  able  to  follow  the  operations  than  by  referring  to 
the  pictures  from  a  distant  text — the  usual  method. 
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Dr.  George  L.  Broi)he*d,  Neio  Yark  Fost-Graduait  Mtdicat  ScMocI 

"  ThF  name  of  the  author  is  in  itielf  a  lufficien)  guannlee  of  the  merit  of  tbe  bcMik.  ud  I 
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GYNECOLOGY  AND    OBSTETRICS 


Bandler's 
Medical    Gynecology 


Medical  Gynecology.  By  S.  Wyllis  Bandler,  M.  D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital.  Octavo  of  790  pages,  with  150  original  illus- 
t<»ations.    Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  116.50  net 

THIRD  CDITION— M  PAGES  ON  INTERNAL  SECRETIONS 

This  new  work  by  Dr.  Bandler  is  just  the  book  that  the  physician  engaged  I9 

general  practice  has  long  needed.    It  is  truly  the  practitioner' s  gynecology — planned 

for  him,  written  for  him,  and  illustrated  for  him.     There  are  many  gynecologic 

conditions  that  do  not  call  for  operative  treatment ;  yet,  because  of  lack  of  that 

special  knowledge  required  for  their  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  general  practi- 
tioner has  been  unable  to  treat  them  intelligently.  This  work  not  only  deals 
with  those  conditions  amenable  to  non-operative  treatment,  but  it  also  tells  how  to 
recognize  those  diseases  demanding  operative  treatment. 

American  Jotimal  of  Obttetrict 

"  He  has  shown  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  bis  data.  He  has  placed  most  emphasis 
on  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  aspects.  He  has  presented  his  facts  in  a  manner  to  be  readily 
grasped  by  the  general  practitioner." 


Handler's  Vaginal  Celiotomy 

Vaginal  Celiotomy.  By  S.  Wyllis  Handler,  M.  D.,  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Octavo  of  450  pages,  with 
148  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net 

SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  vaginal  route,  because  of  its  simplicity,  ease  of  execution,  absence  oi 
shock,  more  certain  results,  and  the  opportunity  for  conservative  measures,  con- 
stitutes a  field  which  should  appeal  to  all  surgeons,  gynecologists,  and  obstetricians. 
Posterior  vaginal  celiotomy  is  of  great  importance  in  the  removal  of  small  tubal 
and  ovarian  tumors  and  cysts,  and  is  an  Important  step  in  the  performance  of 
vaginal  myomectomy,  hysterectomy,  and  hysteromyomectomy.  Anterior  vaginal 
celiotomy  with  thorough  separation  of  the  bladder  is  the  only  certain  method 
of  correcting  cystocele. 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  Dr.  Handler  has  done  good  service  in  writing  this  book,  which  gives  a  very  clear  descrlp> 
tion  of  all  the  operations  which  may  be  undertaken  through  the  vagina.  He  makes  out  9» 
ttrong  case  for  these  operations." 


SAUNDERS'  BOOKS   ON 


Ashton's 
Practice  of  Gynecology 


The  Practice  of  Qynecolosy.  By  W.  Easterly  Ashton.  M.  D., 
LL.D.  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 
Philadelphia.     Handsome  octavo  volume  of  1092  pages,  containing  1097 

original  line  drawings.     Cloth,  £6.50  net ;  Half  Morocco,  fS.oo  ncL 

NEW  (6th)  EDITION 

The  continued  success  of  Dr.  Ashton's  work  is  not  surprising  to  any  one 
knowing  the  book.  The  author  lakes  up  each  procedure  necessary  to  gynecologic 
step  liy  step,  the  student  beini;  led  from  one  step  to  another,  just  as  in  studying 
any  non-medical  aubjea.  the  minutest  dclail  being  explained  in  language  ihal 
cannot  fail  to  be  understood  even  at  first  reading.  Nothing  is  left  to  be  taken  for 
uranled.  the  author  not  only  telling  his  readers  in  everj'  instance  what  should  be 
done  but  also  precisely  kaw  to  do  it.  A  distinctly  original  feature  of  the  book  I* 
the  illustrations,  numbering  roj8  line  drawin;{s  made  especially  under  the  author's 
personal  supervision  from  actual  apparatus,  living  models,  and  dissections  on  the 

From  its  first  appearance  Dr.  Ashton's  book  set  a  standard  in  practical 
medical  books  ;  that  he  has  produced  a  work  of  unusual  value  to  the  medical 
practitioner  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  new  editions.  Indeed,  the  book  is  a 
rich  siore-house  of  practical  information,  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  work 
cannot  fail  10  be  of  daily  service  to  the  practitioner. 

Haw«id  A.  Kelly.  M.  D. 

/•r,./«Mr  of  Gyntiologlc  S,.rg,ry.  >A«i  H,-pkins  Vnivtriity. 

"  U  U  diRerenl  from  .inyihing  that  has  as  yet  appeared.  The  ilhitlralions  are  particululy 
dear  and  salisbclocy.    One  spec i illy  good  (eature  is  the  pains  with  which  you  deschl>r  to 

Chulet  B.  Penrose,  M.  D. 

FortHtrly  Prs/esmr  of  Gynrmliigy  in  thi  Vnivtrsity  t>f  Ptnttiylvaaia 

"  I  know  or  no  book  that  goes  :d  thoroughly  and  saiisfaclonly  into  all  (he  delaih  of  erety- 
thing  connected  with  the  subjeci.     In  ihii  respecl  your  book  difffj  from  the  oihers." 

George  M.  Cdebohli.  M.  D. 

Pr.friier  of  Ditiiits  of  Wtmm.  Nev  Yotk  Poit-Gr,iJu,iir  Medical  &ioot 
"A  lem-book  moil  admirably  ad.inted  to  (rr<-*  EynecoLogy  to  iho?e  who  mml  gtt  IbiM 
baavledee.  even  lo  Uie  minutest  and  moit  clemeuiaiv  details,  from  boolis." 


GYNECOLOGY  AND   OBSTETRICS, 


Kelly  and  CuUen's 
Myomata  of  the  Uterus 


Myomataof  the  Uterus.  By  Howard  A.  Kelly.  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Gynecologic  Surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Thomas  S. 
CuLLEN,  M.  B.,  Associate  in  Gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
I^rge  octavo  of  about  700  pages,  with  388  original  illustrations,  by 
August  Horn  and  Hermann  Becker.  Cloth,  $7.50  net ;  Half  Morocco, 
$9.00  net. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    AUGUST    HORN    AND     HERMANN     BECKER 

This  monumental  work,  the  fruit  of  over  ten  years  of  untiring  labors,  will 
remain  for  many  years  the  last  word  upon  the  subject.  Written  by  those  men 
who  have  brought,  step  by  step,  the  operative  treatment  of  uterine  myoma  to 
such  perfection  that  the  mortality  is  now  less  than  one  per  cent.,  it  stands  out  as 
the  record  of  greatest  achievement  of  recent  times. 

Susttry.  Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics 

**  It  must  be  considered  as  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  yet  published.     It 
will  always  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  future  students." 


Cullen's  Adenomyoma  of  the  Uterus 

Adenomyoma  of  the  Utkrl's.  By  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  M.B.  Octavo  of  275 
pages,  with  original  illustrations  by  Hermann  Becker  and  August  Horn.  Cloth, 
$5.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net. 

•*  A  good  example  of  how  such  a  monograph  should  be  written.  It  is  an  excellent 
work,  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  author  and  of  the  school  from  which  it 
emanates.* ' —  Thg  Lancet ,  London. 

CuUen's  Cancer  of  the  Uterus 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus.  By  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  M.  B.  Large  octavo  of  693 
pages,  with  over  ,;oo  colored  and  half-tone  text-cuts  and  eleven  lithographs.  Cloth, 
I7.50  net  ;  Half  Morocco,  I8.50  net. 

**  Dr.  Cullen*  s  book  is  the  standard  work  on  the  greatest  problem  which  faces  the 
surgical  world  to-day.  Any  one  who  desires  to  attack  this  great  problem  must  have 
this  book." — Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  \y.^  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Kelly  &  Noble's  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery 

Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  Edited  by  Howard  A. 
Kelly,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Gynecologj*  in  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
and  Charles  P.  Noble.  M.  D.,  formerly  Clinical  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology in  the  Woman's  Medical  College.  Philadelphia.  Two  imperial 
octavo  volumes  of  950  pages  each,  containing  880  iltustrntions,  some  in 
colors.     Per  volume:  Cloth,  $8.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  S9.50  net, 

TRANSLATED  INTO  SPANISH 
WITH  aao  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERMANN  BECKER  AND  MKK  BI^DEL 

Id  view  of  the  inlimale  association  of  gynecology  with  abdominal  surgery  ihe 
editors  have  combined  these  two  impOTtani  subjects  in  one  work.  For  Ihis  reason 
the  work  will  be  doubly  valuable,  for  not  only  the  gynecologist  and  general  prac- 
titioner will  find  il  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  the  surgeon  also  will  find  here  the 
latest  technic  of  the  various  abdominal  operations.  It  possesses  a  number  (rf 
valuable  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication  covering  the  same  fielda. 
It  contains  a  chaptei  upon  the  bacteriology  and  one  upon  the  pathology  of  gyne* 
cology,  dealing  fully  with  the  scientific  basis  of  gynecology.  In  no  other  work 
can  this  information,  prepared  by  specialists,  be  found  as  separate  chapters. 
There  is  a  large  chapter  devoted  entirely  to  medical  gynecology  written  espiccially 
for  the  physician  engaged  in  general  practice.  Abdominal  surgery  proper,  as  dis- 
tinct from  gynecology,  is  fully  treated,  embracingoperations'^pon  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, liver,  bile-ducts,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  ureter,  bladder,  and  peritoneum. 

Davis'  Manu&,l  of  Obstetrics 

Dr.  Davis"  Manual  is  complete  in  every  particular  and  fully  illustrated  with 
original  line-drawings.  Vou  get  chapters  on  anatomy  of  the  normal  and  abnormal 
bony  pelvis,  phy.siology  of  impregnation,  anatomy  of  the  birth  canal  in  pregnancy, 
growth  and  development  of  the  embryo  :  pre^'nancy,  its  diagnosis,  physiology, 
hygiene,  pathology  (cnmplicalinns)  :  Ubor,  its  rau^^es.  physidogy,  pathology-  (com- 
plications), management  ;  the  puerperal  period,  care  of  the  mother  and  infant  : 
obstetric  asepsis  and  antisepsis  ;  obstetric  oper.itions — use  of  forceps,  version,  em- 
bryotomy, prevention  and  repair  of  lacerations,  injury  to  the  bony  pelvis,  induc- 
tion of  labiir.  cesarean  section  (.ibdominal  and  extraperitoneal),  symphysiotomy, 
pubiotomy,  lessening  siie  of  sacral  promontory,  rupture  of  uterus  ;  fetal  pathology  ; 
injuries  to  fetus  In  labor  ;  mixed  feeding  ;  medicolegal  aspects. 

lamo  cif  463  paKBi.  wilh  171  oricinal  line-dr.nwmga.  Hy  EcuvARU  P,  Davis,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obsleirits.  Jefferson  Medical  College,  fbiladelphia.  Clolh,  fiis  net. 


GYNECOLOGY  AND  OBSTETRICS 


Webster's 
Text-Book  qf  Obstetrics 

A  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics.  By  J.  Clarence  Webster,  M.  D. 
(Edin.),  F.  R.  C.  p.  E.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Octavo 
volume  of  767  pages,  illustrated  Cloth,  JI5.00  net;  Half  Morocco, 
JI6.50  net. 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

In  this  work  the  anatomic  changes  accompanying  pregnancy,  labor,  and  the 
puerperium  are  described  more  fully  and  lucidly  than  in  any  other  text-book  on 
the  subject.  The  exposition  of  these  sections  is  based  mainly  upon  studies  of 
frozen  specimens.  Unusual  consideration  is  given  to  embryologic  and  physiologic 
data  of  importance  in  their  relation  to  obstetrics. 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal 

"  As  a  practical  text-book  on  obstetrics  for  both  student  and  practitioner,  there  is  left  very 
little  to  be  desired,  it  being  as  near  perfection  as  any  compact  work  that  has  been  published." 


Webster's 
Diseases  of  Women 

A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  J.  Clarence  Webster, 
M.  D.  (Edin.),  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics 
in  Rush  Medical  College.  Octavo  of  712  pages,  with  372  text-illustra- 
tions and  10  colored  plates.     Cloth.  $7.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  J58.50  net. 

Dr.  Webster  has  written  this  work  especially  for  the  general  practitioner,  dis- 
cussing the  clinical  features  of  the  subject  in  their  widest  relations  to  general 
practice  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  specialism.  The  magnificent  illus- 
trations, three  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  number,  are  nearly  all  original. 

Howard  A.  Kelly.  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Gynecologic  Surgery,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  works  whicti  has  been  put  on  the  market  within  recent 
years,  showing  from  start  to  finish  Dr.  Webster's  well-known  thoroughness.  The  illustrations 
are  also  of  the  highest  order." 


SAUNDERS'    BOOKS  ON 


Hirst's 
Text-Book  of  Obstetrics 


Seventh   Edition 


t.n,  1 

iOOK         ^ 


A  Text-Book  ot  Obstetrics.     By    Barton   Cooke    Hirst,   M. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Universitj-  of  Pennsylvania.     Hsndsoaie 
octavo  of  1013  pages,  with  89S   illustrations,  53  of  them  in  colon. 
Cloth,  SS.oo  net :  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net. 

INCLUDING  RELATED  GYNECOtXWIC  OPERATIONS 

Immediately  on  its  publication  this  work  took  its  place  as  the  leading  texl-baak 
on  the  subject.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  England  k  is  recognized  as  it)c  moA 
satisfactorily  written  and  clearly  illustrated  work  on  obstetrics  in  th«  language 
The  Ulustraitons  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  book.  They  are  numerous  ai^ 
[hemost  of  them  are  original.  In  this  edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  rrvtied. 
Recognizing  the  inseparable  relation  between  obstetrics  and  certain  gynecolccic 
conditions,  the  author  has  included  all  the  gynecologic  operations  for  complica- 
tions and  consequences  of  childbirth,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  diagnoai 
and  treatment  of  all  the  pathologic  phenomena  peculiar  to  women. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


BiMUh  Medical  Journal 

'■  The  popularity  of  American  lexl-books  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  feat 
years.  The  popularity  is  probably  chiefly  due  lo  Ihe  great  supeiiorily  of  Iheit  illiu 
over  those  of  the  English  teit-boolis.  The  iUuslrnlions  in  Dr.  Hirsl'i  volume  are  hr  more 
numerous  and  far  bcller  executed,  and  therefore  more  instruclive,  than  those  cominoat} 
found  in  the  works  t>{  wriiers  on  obstetrics  in  our  own  country." 

Bulletiii  of  Jotuii  Hopkint  Ho*pit>l 

"  The  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  concisely  but  com|M^bcasvelT 

The  Medical  Record,  New  York 

"  I  he  illusirations  are  numerous  and  are  works  of  art.  many  of  them  appeariDg  for  Ihe  Gn< 

to  re-read  a  sentence  in  order  lo  gra^p  the  meaning.     As  a  true  model  of  what  a  modem  tut- 
book  on  obstetrics  should  be,  we  feel  iustified  in  affirming  that  Dr.  Hint'i  book  H  <Bi1baW  • 
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DISEASES  OF   U^OMEN, 


HirstV 
Diseases  of  Women 


A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Barton  Cooke  Hirst, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Gynecolo- 
gist to  the  Howard,  the  Orthopedic,  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospitals. 
Octavo  of  745  pages,  with  701  original  illustrations,  many  in  colors. 
Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  II6.50  net. 

SECOND  EDITION— WITH  701  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  has  just  been  issued  after  a  careful  revision. 
As  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  considering  diseases 
of  women,  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  divisions.  To  this  end, 
also,  the  work  has  been  magnificently  illuminated  with  701  illustrations,  for  the 
most  part  original  photographs  and  water-colors  of  actual  clinical  cases  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  palliative  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
radical  operative,  is  fully  described,  enabling  the  general  practitioner  to  treat 
many  of  his  own  patients  Vv  iihout  referring  them  to  a  specialist.  An  entire  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  e.  full  description  of  all  modem  gynecologic  operations,  illumi- 
nated and  elucidated  by  numerous  photographs.  The  author's  extensive  ex- 
perience renders  this  work  of  unusual  value. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


Medical  Recofd,  New  York 

"Its  merits  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  careful  perusal.  .  .  .  Nearly  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  technic,  this  chapter  being  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  descriptions  in 
many  other  text-  boks." 

Bofton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

"The  author  has  given  special  attention  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  throughout  the  book, 
and  has  produced  a  practical  treatise  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student,  the 
general  practitioner,  and  the  specialist." 

Medical  News,  New  York 

"  Office  treatment  is  given  a  due  amount  of  consideration,  so  that  the  work  will  be  aa 
oseful  to  the  non-operator  as  to  the  specialist." 


Illustrated   Dictionary 

New  (8th)   Editiod-^ISOO  New  Words 


The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary.  A  new  and  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  terms  used  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Dentisliy, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Science,  Nursing,  and  kindred 
branches ;  with  over  loo  new  and  elaborate  tables  and  many  handsotne 
illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Newman  Dori^nd,  M.D.,  Editor  of  "The 
American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary'."  Large  octavo.  1137  pages, 
bound  in  full  flexible  leather.  Trice.  $4.50  net;  with  thumb  index, 
$5.00  net. 

IT  DEFINES  ALL  THE  NEW  WORDS-MANY  NEW  FXATVRCS 

Tlie  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary  defines  hundreds  o(  ibe  i>evea 
terms  not  defined  in  any  other  dictionary — bar  none.  These  new  terms  are  Ijrt, 
active  words,  taken  right  from  modern  medical  literature. 

It  gives  the  capitalization  and  pronunciation  of  all  words.  It  nukes  a  featan 
of  the  derivation  or  etymology  of  the  words.  In  some  dictionaries  the  etytnolofjr 
occupies  only  a  second^iry  place,  in  many  cases  no  deriviiiion  l>eing  given  at  iIL 
In  the  "American  Illustrated"  practically  every  word  is  given  its  derivatioD. 

Every  word  has  a  separate  paragraph,  thus  making  it  easy  to  find  a  word 
quickly. 

The  tables  of  arteries,  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  etc.,  are  of  the  greatest  help 
in  assembling  anatomic  facts.  In  them  are  classified  for  quick  study  all  the 
necessary  information  about  the  various  structures. 

Every  word  is  given  its  definition — a  definition  thdt  defines  in  the  fewest  pas- 
sible ivords.  In  some  dictionaries  hundreds  of  words  are  not  defined  at  all,  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  some  other  source  for  the  information  he  wants  at  once. 

Howard  A.  Kelly.  M.  D../.*"-  Hepkim  Univirsity,  Ballimfri 

"The  American   lliuslrated  Diciionary  is  admirable.     It  is  lo  well  gotten  up  and  o(  wch 

J.  Collini  WMten.  M.  D..  LL.D..  r.lLC.S.  (Hon.),  Harvard  Medical  Scktal 

■■  I  regard  il  as  a  valuable  aid  to  my  medical  literary  work.  II  is  very  complew  aad  tl 
Mnvenieni  siie  to  handle  comfortably.     I  use  it  in  preference  lo  tMJ  Otber." 
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Penrose's 
Diseases  of  Women 


Sixth    Revised    Edition 


A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Charles  B.  Penrose, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Surgeon  to  the  Gynecean  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Oc- 
tavo volume  of  550  pages,  with  225  fine  original  illustrations.  Cloth, 
^3.75  net. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Regularly  every  year  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  text-book  is  called  for, 
and  it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  favor  with  physicians  as  with  students.  Indeed, 
this  book  has  .taken  its  place  as  the  ideal  work  for  the  general  practitioner.  The 
author  presents  the  best  teaching  of  modem  gynecology,  untrammeled  by  anti- 
quated ideas  and  methods.  In  every  case  the  most  modem  and  prog^ssive 
technique  is  adopted  and  made  clear  by  excellent  illustrations. 

Howard  A.  Kelly.  BiLDm 

Professor  of  Gytucologie  Surgery ^  Johns  Hopkins  Universtiy,  BaUimore, 

*'  I  shall  value  very  highly  the  copy  of  Penrose's '  Diseases  of  Women '  received.    I  have 
already  recommended  it  to  my  class  as  THE  BEST  book." 


Davis'  Operative  Obstetrics 

Operative  Obstetrics.    By  Edward  P.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Obstetrics  at  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia.     Octavo  of  483 
pages,  with  264  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5.50 net;  Half  Morocco,  $7.00  net. 

INCLUDING  SURGERY  OF  NEWBORN 

Dr.  Davis*  new  work  is  a  most  prturtical  one,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  it  the  handsomest  work  on  the  subject  as  well.  Every  step  in  every 
opemdon  is  described  minutely,  and  the  technic  shown  by  beautiful  new  illustra- 
tions.    Dr.  Davis*  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  something  above  the  mediocre. 
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Norris' 
Gonorrhea  in  Women 

Qoaorrhea  In  Women.     By  Charles  C.  Norris.  M.  D.,  Instructor  . 
in  Gynecology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.     With  an  Introduction  by 
John  G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Large  octavo  of  520  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $6.50  net. 

A  CLASSIC 

Dr.  Norris  here  presents  a  work  thai  is  destined  to  lake  higb  place  among 
publications  on  this  subjecL  He  has  done  his  work  ihoroughly.  He  ha«  searched 
[he  important  literature  very  carefully,  over  3300  references  being uliliicd.  This, 
coupled  with  Dr.  Norris'  large  experience,  gives  his  book  the  stamp  of  authority. 
The  chapter  on  serum  and  laccine  [herapy  and  organotherapy  is  particularly 
valuable  because  it  expresses  the  newest  advances.  Every  phase  of  the  subject 
is  considered  t  History,  bacteriology,  pathology,  sociology,  prophylaxis,  treatir.enl. 
gonorrhea  duriag  pregnancy,  parturition  and  puerperium.  and  all  other  phases. 


Ashton's  Obstetrics  New  («h)  edition 

Essentials  of  Obstetrics.  By  W.  Easterly  Ashton.  M.  1). 
Revised  by  John  A.  McGlinn,  M.D.  i2mo  of  287  pages,  109  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  51.25  net.      In  Saunders'  Questwn-Compend  Series. 

Schaffer  O  Webster's  Operative  Gynecolo^ 

Atlas   and    Epitome  of   Operative   Gynecology.     By  Dr.  O. 

Schaffer,  of  Heidelberg.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  J.  Clarence 
Webster.  M.D.  (Eidin.).  F.  R,  C  R  E.  138  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth.  $3.00  net.     In  Saunders'  Hand-Alias  Series. 

Cragin's  Gynecology  "*"  (*»•'  "«!«» 

Essentials  ol  Qynecology.  By  Edwin  B.  Cragin.  M.D.  Re- 
vised by  Frank  S.  Mathews,  M.  D.  Crown  octavo.  232  pages, 
59  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  In  Saundtrs'  Question-Corn  fiend 
Series. 

Americ&n  Pocket  Dictionary  New  (Wt)  cditioB 

The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Newman  Dohlano.  .-\.  M.,  M.  D.  693  pagts.  51.25  net;  with 
patent  thumb  index,  Si-SO  net. 
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Montgomery's  Care  of  Surgical  Patients 

Care  of  Patients  Undergoing  Gynecologic  and  Abdominal  Procedures 
Before,  During,  and  After  Operation.  By  E.  E.  Montgomery,  A.M., 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.      i2mo  of  149  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

Every  abdominal  op)eration  is  definitely  covered,  and  each  step  in  it  set  down  in 
detail,  giving  the  reasons  for  every  procedure.  The  duties  of  the  nurse  and  the 
assistants  are  explained  clearly,  giving  you  detailed  instruction  and  sp)ecific  fnforma- 
tion  on  every  operation  in  the  field  of  gynecologic  and  abdominal  surgery.  It  is  a 
book  to  lessen  your  labor  and  increase  your  efficiency.  It  is  pre-  and  post-op)erative 
care  complete. 


Schaffer     and     Bdf^ar's     Obstetric     Diagnosis     and 
Treatment 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Obstetric  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.    By  Dr. 

O.  Schaffer,  of  Heidelberg.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  J.  Clifton  Edgar, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Midwifer>',  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  New  York.  With  122  colored  figures  on  56  plates,  38  text- 
cuts,  and  315  pages  of  text.     Cloth,  $3.00  net.      Saunders'  Hand-Atlases. 


Schaffer  and  Norris'  Gynecolo|(y 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Gynecology.  By  Dr.  O.  Schaffer.  of  Heidel- 
berg. Edited,  with  additions,  by  Richard  C.  Norris,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Gynecologist  to  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Philadelphia  Hospitals.  With  207 
colored  figures  on  90  plates,  65  text-cuts,  and  308  pages  of  text.  Cloth, 
^3. 50  net.     In.  Saunders'  Hand-Atlas  Series, 


Galbraith's  Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life 

New  (3d)  Cditioii 

The  Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life :  A  Study  in  Hygiene.  By  Ann4 
M.  CiALBRAITh,  M.  I).,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc 
With  an  Introductory  Note  by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     1 2mo  of  296  pages.     Cloth,  j^  1.50  net. 

Bimiiii^hain  IMedical  Review,  Cnglaiid 

"  We  do  not.  as  a  rule,  care  for  medical  books  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  public. 
But  we  must  admit  that  the  advice  in  Dr.  Galbraith's  work  is,  in  the  main,  wise  and 
wholesome." 


